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NOTE ON THIRD EDITION 


Eight years have passed since this book was last revised. During this 
time enough new authors have come to prominence and enough pre- 
viously established authors have issued significant books to warrant 
their inclusion in a revised edition. To bring this work up-to-date, 
eighty new entries have been added and substantial changes have been 
made in four hundred and eighty old entries. I particularly want to 
thank my colleagues, Professors John Edwards, Mark Schorer, Henry 
Nash Smith, and George R. Stewart for their valuable suggestions. 
Other users of the book have also ^ven helpful advice, especially 
Curtis Carroll Davis. 


March 1956 


J.D.H. 
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NOTE 


Characters and real persons are entered under their surnames, the 
former in ordinary bold type, the latter in capitals (e.g. Natty Bumppo 
under "Bumppo, Natty' and Henry James under *JAM£S, Henry'), un- 
less the surname is little known, or the two names are generally considered 
an indissoluble whole (e.g. ^John Henry* and ‘Little Eva*). For the sake of 
convenience, a few famous characters are also entered under their Chris- 
tian names. 

Authors and other persons are entered under their proper names rather 
than their pseudonyms (e.g. ‘CLEMENS, Samuel' rather than Mark 
Twain, and ‘CODY, William' rather than Buffalo Bill). In all cases the 
pseudonym is entered with a cross reference to the proper name. Upon rare 
occasions, when the real name is forgotten or little known, the entry is un- 
der the pseudonym (e.g. ‘Calamity Jane* rather than Martha Jane Burke). 

Full names are given; those parts not ordinarily used are enclosed in 
brackets (e.g. ‘CATHER, Willa [Sibert]' and ‘MENCKEN, H[£nry] 
L[ouis]'). Variant spellings and originals of altered names are enclosed 
in parentheses (e.g. ‘FAULKNER (or Falkner)' and ‘0*SHEEL 
(Shields)’). 

When more than one member of a family is mentioned, the entry is un- 
der the name which is most celebrated (e.g. ‘WILLIS, Nathaniel 
Parker' followed in a separate paragraph by "Sara Payson Willis’). 
When several members of a family arc equally famous, separate entries 
are made (e.g. the James family). 

A title consisting of a Christian name and a surname is entered under 
^e Christian name ^.g. Tom Saivyer). The title of a book or pamphlet 
is italicized; at the head of an article it is given in bold italics (e.g. Mostes 
from an Old Manse), The title of a work not separately issued, i.e. printed 
in a periodical or as part of a book, is enclosed in Quotation marks (e.g. 
I Young Goodman Brown'); at the head of an article it is given in bold 
italic type. ^ 

All publication dates, except as otherwise indicated, are American. 
Plays are dated in reference to first production rather than publication, al- 
though both dates are given for plays which are separately summarizoi. 
All dates are based on the New Style Calendar. 


ABBREVIATIONS 



— born. 

i.e. 

— i</ej/,thati8. 

c. 

— eircuy about. 

MS. (MSS.) 

— manuscript (manu> 

d. 

- died. 


scripts) 

e.g. 

— exempli gratia, for 

q.v. 

— quod vide, which see. 


example. 

qq.v. 

— qua vide, bodi 

ff. 

— foUomng. 


which, or all 


— Jkruit, flourished. 


which, see. 




A.E.F., American Expeditionary Force. 

AtF.of L., see American Federation oJLa- 
bor. 

ABBEY, Edwin Austin (1852-1911), 
began his artistic career as a book illu^ 
trator, but later became known for his 
murals, which show an obvious debt to 
Millet and Rossetti. The large ^est oj the 
Holy Graily in the Boston Public Library, 
is typically literary in its approach, each 
fresco telling its own story without a flow* 
ing continuity in the series. 

Abbotsford and Newstead Abbey^ vol- 
ume in Irving’s Crayon Miscellany (1835). 

ABBOTT, Jacob (1803-79), Massa- 
chusetts educator and Congregational 
clergyman, whose first book, The Young 
Christian (1832), was followed by some 
200 similar works. The best known are the 
28 volumes of the Rollo series (i8^4fF.), 
which are instructive stories for children 
in the genre of Sanford and Merton. Many 
of Abl^tt’s books were written in collate 
oration with his brother, John S.C. Abbott 
(1805-77L His granddaughter, Eleanor 
Halloweli Abbott (1872- ), was also 

an author of children's books, including 
Molly Make-Believe (1910), 

Lyman Abbott (1835-1922), his son, 
was the successor of Henry Ward Beecher 
both in the pulpit of his Plymouth Con- 
gr^ational Church (Brooklyn) and as 
editor of The Outlook (originally The 
Christian Union). He was a leader of the 
modern rational outlook upon religion, 
opposing ultra-refined theological con- 
troversy and championing scientific views 
such as the reconciliation of the Darwin- 
ian theory with Christianity. His books 
include Christianity and Social Problems 
(1897)9 The Theology of an Evolutionist 
(1897), Henry Ward Beecher (1903)9 
Reminiscences (1915), and What Christian- 
ity Means to Me (1921). 

ABBOTT, Wilbur Cortez (1869-1947), 
professor of history at Yale (1908-20) and 
Harvard (1920^7), is best known for his 
Expansion of Europe^ A History of the 
Foundations qf the Modem World {191% re- 
vised 1924). His other writings include: 
Conflicts with Oblivion (1924); The New 
Barbarians (1925); New York in the Amer- 
ican Revolution (1929); and Adventures in 
Reputation (1935)* 


Abe Lincoln in Illinois^ play by Robert 
Sherwood (q.v.), produced in 1938 and 
awarded the 1939 Pulitzer Prize. It was 
published in 1939 with an extensive com- 
mentary by the author on its "Substance’ 
and composition. 

The 12 scenes of the play carry the hero 
from his young manho^ as an unsuccess- 
ful storekeeper at New Salem, through the 
ears of his marriage and le^ career, to 
is election to the presidency and de- 
parture for Washington. Considering Lin- 
coln’s achievement to be" the solidification 
of the Anierican ideal,’ the playwright has 
chosen critical episodes to snow "the solid- 
ification of Lincoln himself— a long, uncer- 
tain process, effected by influences some of 
which came from within his own reasoning 
mind, some from his surrounding circum- 
stances, some from sources which we can- 
not comprehend.* Most of Lincoln’s words 
in the play have been selected from his 
actual recorded utterances, and the whole 
work is based on careful documentation. 
Among the chief influences on the develop- 
ment of the hero’s character, as presented 
by Sherwood, are the Abolitionism of his 
clerk and partner, Billy Herndon; the pa- 
tient sincerity of his early teacher, Men- 
tor Graham; the faith and encouragement 
of his friend. Bowling Green, and his 
brother-in-law, Ninian Edwards; the 
fierce pride and ambition of his wife; his 
own "awareness of the West,’ tragic sense 
of life, sincere liberalism, and relentlessly 
thorough personal and social philosophy. 

Abe Martin, character in a series of books 
byF.McK.Hubbard(q.v.). 

A^^s Irish Rose^ comedy by Anne 
Nichols, produced in 1922. Its sentimental 
plot is concerned with the love of a Jewish 
youth and an Irish girl in New York’s 
East Side. The play is credited with being 
one of the most popular ever produced in 
the U.S., having had a New York run of 
2,327 performances. 

AMe McLaughUns^ novd by Mar- 
garet Wilson (q.v.). 

Abolitionist, name applied to one who 
aimed at or advocated the abolition of 
slavery (q.v.). The term may be found at 
least as early as 1790, during the period 
when Thomas Clarkson, WilHam Wilber- 
force, and the younger Pitt attacked the 
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Abominatiom 

slave trade. In 1806^, Prime Minister 
Fox secured the abolition of slave traffic 
between England and her possessions, and 
in 1808 the traffic was abolished in the 
U.S. Despite universal outlawry, the slave 
trade continued illegally. During the 
i830*s, the territorial expansion of the 
U.S. made slavery and its abolition a vital 

t . . 1 1.1 XT .11 1 /* 1 • . 


Crisis of the South (1857). Other prom- 
inent antislavery authors were Lowell, 
Whittier, Benjamin Lundy, John Rankin, 
Samuel Crothers, T.D.Weld, Horace 
Mann, and Frederick Douglass. 

Abominations, Tariff of, was devised 
(1828) in an atmosphere of political in- 
trigue and ^e{)resents the high-water 


, .. yw..* trigue ana represents tne nign-water 

issue, but though the North had freed its ^ark of pre-Civil War protective legisla- 
slaves It was still economicallv dependent 


slaves it was still economically dependent 
on the cotton industry of the South, to 
which slavery was indispensable. Out of 
this conflict emerged three schools of 
Abolitionist thought: (i) radical Abolition- 
ism under W.L.Garrison (q.v.); (2) Free- 
soilism (q.v.) under Lincoln; and (3) the 
philosophical attacks of Channing and 
Wayland. Two events in 1831 accelerated 
the Abolitionist movement and the hostil- 
ity to it: the South was alarmed by the 
defeat, by only one vote, of a bill in the 
Virginia Senate providing for the coloniza- 
tion of free Negroes and encouraging pri- 
vate emancipation; and the first issue of 
The Liberator (q.v.). The New England 
Anti-Slavery Society was oiganized by 
Garrison and others in 1831, and in 1833 
the American Anti-Slavery Society was 
established at Philadelphia by this and 
other local societies. The American Anti- 
Slavery Society, including such members 
as Wendell Phillips, Whittier, Edmund 
Quincy, Arthur Tappan, James G. Birney. 
and Amos Phelps, was not dissolved until 
1870, although a schism occurred in 1840 
and most of the membership resigned to 
join other groups. In 1859 John Brown 
(q.v.) and his followers captured the ar- 
mory at Harpers Ferry, intending to es- 
tablish a base from which to free slaves by 
armed intervention. From then until the 
firing upon Fort Sumter, the Abolitionist 
cause and the opposition to it became in- 
creasingly powerful, being among the 
principal causes of the Civil War and in- 
fluencing the Emancipation Proclamation 
and the Fourteenth Amendment (qq.v.). 
The e^liest antislavery prose is to be 
found in such works as Sewall's The Sell- 
of Joseph, Franklin’s ‘On the Slave 
Trade,’ and the ninth of Crivecoeur’s Let^ 
tm from an Amencan Farmer, Hildreth’s 
The Slave (1836) is credited with being the 
first antislavery novel, but of the reams of 
literature— sermons, tracts, treatises, pc- 
ric^icals, poems, plays, and novels— for 
this cause, the most popular and influen- 
tid were Mrs.Stowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin 
(J 85 a) and H.R.Hclpcr’8 The Impending 
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tion, bringing the average duty up to 
44 per cent. Such New England represen- 
tatives as Webster wished both to reduce 
the conipetition from imports and to make 
industrial employment a counterattrac- 
tion to the agricultural lands of the West, 
which were draining the New England 
population. The rival presidential candi- 
dacies of Adams, Clay, and Jackson led 
the Jacksonian free-traders to load the 
bill with such unpalatable duties on man- 
ufacturers’ raw materials that Adams’s 
New England backers could not swallow 
it. Although satisfactory to almost no 
one, the tariff was passed. It was de- 
nounced in the legislatures of the cotton 
states, and in the fall of 1832 the South 
Carolina legislature, at the instigation of 
Calhoun, called a special convention 
which defied the duties as unconstitu- 
tiond, and passed an Ordinance of Nulli- 
fication. Although President Jackson was 
authorized to use armed force, a compro- 
mise led by Clay was effected, and upon 
passage of the new tariff the former Ordi- 
nance of Nullification was rescinded. 
Abraham, Plains of, adjoining Quebec, 
are noted as the site of the battle between 
Wolfe and Montcalm (1759), which ended 
the French and Indian War. The most 
famous historical treatment is Parkman's 
Montcalm and Wolfe (1884). 

Abratwm Lincoln Walks at Midnight^ 
poem in iambic pentameter quatrains, by 
Vachel Lindsay (q.v.), published in The 
Congo and Other Poems (1914). The poet 
describes his vision of the * mourning fig- 
ure’ of Lincoln, which paces the streets of 
Springfield on the eve of the World War, 
slwpless’ because of ‘the bitterness, the 
folly, and the pain’ that are abroad in the 
world: 

Too many peasants fight, they know not why. 
Too many homesteads in black terror itecp. 

Absalom^ Absalontl^ novel by Faulkner 
(q.v.). 

Acadia, early Canadian province corre- 
sponding with the present Nova Scotia, 
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though of greater area, was claimed by the 
English but mainly settled by the French. 
When the Acadians refused to take an 
oath of allegiance to the British, during 
the last French and Indian War, severd 
thousands of them were deported (1755) 
to British provinces farther south. Many 
families were accidentally separated, al- 
though most of the French sought refuge 
in Quebec and Louisiana. Longfellow's 
Evangeline is the most famous account of 
these events. In Louisiana the Acadian 
exil^ and their descendants are called 
'Cajuns,* and have been described by Kate 
Chopin and other local-color writers. 

Accent (1940- ). eclectic 'quarterly of 
new literature* published at the Univer- 
sity of Illinoi^ but not an official univer- 
sity organ. Cfontributors include Kath- 
erine Anne Porter, Kay Boyle, Kenneth 
Burke, Thomas Mann, Wallace Stevens, R. 
P.Blackmur, Irwin Shaw, and J.C.Ransom. 

AGO, Michel (jf. 1680-1702), French ex- 
plorer, was a lieutenant of La Salle, who 
sent him to explore the upper Mississippi. 
The expedition is describe in the writings 
of his companion, Hennepin (q.v.}. 

Across the Flains, autobiographical nar- 
rative by R.L.Stevenson (q.v,), was pub- 
lished in an abridged version inLongman^s 
Magazine (1883) and in book form in 1892. 
A sequel to The Amateur Emigrant (q.v.), 
it is an account of his journey by railroad 
(1879) from New York to San Francisco. 

Actors* Equity Association, founded in 
1915 to protect the business interests of 
American actors. Affiliated since 1919 
with the A.F.ofL., it has obtained the 
right of collective bargaining. 

Actress of Padtta, The^ romantic tragedy 
by R.P.Smith (q.v.)^ produced in 1836, 
whiclt survives only in his narrative ver- 
sion published the same year. 

This adaptation of Victor Hugo’s An^ 
geloy Tyran de Padaue is set in 16^-cen- 
tury Venice. An^lo the tyrant is iealous 
both of his wife. Catherina, whom he does 
not love, and of the actress Thisbe, whom 
he does love. They are both in love with 
Rodolpho. When Angelo condemns Cath- 
erina to death, Thisbe gives her a sleeping 
potion^ but Rodolpho, believing it a poi- 
son, kills Thisbe, who would really have 
made ^eir escape secure. 

ADAIR, James (r.170^.1783), Irish- 
born trader vrith the Indians in the South, 
came to America about 1735* His book, 


The History of the American Indian (1775), 
is valuable as an account of the customs 
and lanraages of the Chickasaws and 
other tribes, despite its thesis that Indians 
are descended from the ancient Jews. 
ADAMIC, Louis (1899-1951), born in 
Yugoslavia, has written of his life in the 
U.S. in Laughing in the Jungle (1932), and 
of his native land in The Native^ s Return 
(1934)* Besides several translations, his 
other books include: Dynamite*, The Story 
of Class Violence in America (1931, re- 
vised 1934); two novels, Grandsons*, A 
Story of American Lives (1935) and Cradle 
of Life*, The Story of One Man's Begin- 
nings (1936); The House in Antigua 
(*937)> the history of a colonial house in 
Guatemala; My America^ 1928-19^8 
(1938); From Many Lands Two- 

Way Passage (1941), proposing that Euro- 
pean-Americans oe returned to their home- 
lands to educate Europeans in democracy, 
a scheme that led to Adamic’s conference 
with Roosevelt and Churchill, described 
in Dinner at the White House (1946); 
What's Your Name} (1942); My Native 
Land (1943); and A Nation of Nations 
(1945), stressing the role of non-Anglo- 
Saxons in U.S. History. Adamic was the 
first editor of Common Ground (1940-42). 

ADAMS, Abigail (1744-1818), wife of 
John Adams, whose charming letters were 
published by her grandson, Charles Fran- 
cis Adams: Letters of Abigail Adams (1840) 
and Familiar Letters of John Adams and 
His Wife during the Revolution (1876). 
ADAMS, Andy (1859-1935), born in 
Indiana, moved to Texas to become a 
cowboy, and during the mining boom 
went to Colorado, where he later wrote his 
stories of the cattle kingdom. He is one of 
the few authors of cowboy stories who are 
considered to have achieved high literary 
merit. Among his books are: The Log of a 
Cowboy (q.v., 1903), a novel of the cattle 
drive norai from Texas; TheOutlet (1905), 
treating a similar subject, and the sharp 
methods of the railway companies, con- 
tractors, and congressional lobbyists con- 
cerned with the drive; Cattle Brands 
(1906), short stories of frontier life in the 
i88o*s; and Reed Anthony^ Cowman: an 
Autobiography (1907), a novel about a 
Confederate army veteran who becomes 
a cattle rancher in Texas. 

ADAMS, Brookls (1848-1927), historian, 
whose works include: The EmancipeUion 
of Massackusetts (1887), an iconoclastic 
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study of the reli^ous and political bond- 
age of the colonists; Law of Civilization 
and Decay (1895); and Theory qf Social 
Revolution (1913). He wrote a lengthy 
history of the intellectual tradition of his 
family as a preface to the *Letter to 
American Teachers of History' by his 
brother^ Henry Adams (q.v.), and pub- 
lished both under the title. The Degrada^ 
tion of the Democratic Dogma (1919)* He 
was a grandson of John (^incy Adams 
and a son of Charles Francis Adams. 
ADAMS, Charles Pollen (1842-1918), 
author of comic verse, is best known for 
his sentimental *Leedle Yawcob Strauss* 
(1876), in Pennsylvania Dutch. His verses 
were collected in Yawcob Strauss and 
Other Poems (1910). 

ADAMS, Charles Francis (1807-86), 
TOn of John Quincy Adams, entered pol- 
itics as a 'conscience* Whig, founded the 
Boston Whigy and in 1848 ran for the vice- 
presidency as a Free Soil candidate. He 
later entered Congress as a Republican, 
and in 1861 was appointed minister to 
England, where he served during the 
Civil War. His diplomacy prevented Eng- 
land from continuing to nirnish ironclad 
vessels to the Confederacy, and he was an 
arbitrator of the Alabama Claims. He 
edited the Works of John Adams (1850- 
56), the letters of Abigail Adams (q.v.), 
and the Memoirs of John ^incy Adams 
(1874-7). Henry Adams and Brooks 
Adams were his sons. 

Charles Francis Adams (1835-1915), 
another son, was active in civic affairs, 
and president of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road (1884-90). His writings indicate the 
wide scope of his interests: Chapters of 
Ene and Other Essays (1871), written 
with his brother Henry; Railroadsi Their 
Onnn and Problems (1878); a biography 
of Richard Henry Dana (1890); Three Ep- 
isodes of Massachusetts History (1892); and 
^diesi Military and Diplomatic (1911). 
He also wrote a biography of his father 
U900), edited Morton's New English 
Canaan (1883), and wrote an interesting 
autobiography (1916). 

ADAMS, Franklin P[ierceI (1881- 
),, columnist, r^io performer, and 
his journalistic career in 
Chicago (1903). He has worked on various 
New York papers, and is best known for 
his column, The Conning Tower,* which 
features satirical verse and a personal di- 
in the manner of Pepys. Among his 
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Adams . 

books are: Tobogganing on Parnassus 
(1911), Christopher Columbus (1931), and 
other collections of verse, from which The 
Melancholy iMte (1936) is a selection; and 
the Diary of Our Own Samuel Pepys 
(2 vols.,1935). edited from his newspaper 
column. Nods and Becks (1944) collects 
newspaper pieces and poems. His work is 
usually signed with his initials. 

ADAMS, Hannah (17^-1831), is gen- 
erally considered the first professional 
woman author of America. Her popular 
works included: Alphabetical Compendium 
of the Various Sects . . . from the Begin- 
ning of the Christian Era to the Present 
Day (1784); A Summary History of New 
England {1^99); The Truth and Excellence 
of the Christian Religion (1804); and His- 
tory of the Jews (1812). 

ADAMS, Henry [Brooks] (1838-1918), 
grandson of J.Q.Adams and son of C.F. 
Adams, claims in his autobiography that 
his conventional education was defective, 
despite the best Boston and Quincy back- 
ground, Harvard College, German post- 
graduate training, and his position as sec- 
retary during his father's ministry to Eng- 
land at the time of the Civil War. His first 
writir^, an article on Captain John Smith 
published in 1 867, was follow^ by other 
contributions to periodicals, including a 
review of Lyell's Principles of Geology 
(1868), clearly showing the importance of 
the evolutionary thwry in human history 
and Adams’s own divorce from the abso- 
lute standards of his ancestors. Returning 
from England to Washington.D.C. (1868), 
he continued to write carefully considered 
articles, and, completely out of sympathy 
with R^onstruction politics, abandoned 
former ideas of a political career to teach 
history at Harvard (1870-77), for most of 
this period also editing The North Ameri- 
can Review. He next went to Washington 
to write history and to seek the compan- 
mnship of such men as Secretary of State 
Evarte, John Hay, and Clarence King, for 
he smd TOnically, ‘So far as [I] had a 
function in life, it was as stable-compan- 
ion to statesmen.* There he wrote Demoe- 
an anonymous novel on 
Wellington politics, and Esther (q.v., 
^84), a pseudonymous novel of New 
^rk society. In 1872 he was married to 
Marian Hooper, whose suicide in 1885 
tragically affected his life. Although he 
nevCT mentions her in his writings, she 
probably served as a model for the heroine 
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in ^ther, Adams commissioned his friend 
Saint-Gaudens to design for her grave in 
Washington a symbolic statue, which he 
called The Peace of God.’ When he could 
no longer endure life at Washington he 
made a long trip through the Orient, mm 
which he returned to complete his Histoiy 
of the United States during the Adtninis- 
trationsr of Jefferson and Madison (9 vols., 
1889-91), portraying politics and diplo- 
macy in the early republic. He traveled 
widdy during the following years, and 
among the literary results was the Metn-^ 
oirs of Marau Taaroa^ Last ^een of Ta^ 
hiti (1893, revised 1901). He ‘drifted back 
to Washington with a new sense of his- 
tory’ after a summer in Normandy (1895) 
and a visit to the Paris Exposition (1900), 
where he saw the huge dynamo. Mont- 
Saint-Michel and Chartres (q.v.,1904) was 
the first result of his determination to 
measure the life and thought of a century 
in terms of Force. A sound scholarly de- 
scriptive work, the book is important for 
its interpretive study of a unified uni- 
verse. In 1910 he published *A Letter to 
American Teachers of History,’ reprinted 
in The Degradation of the Democratic 
Dogma (1919) by his brother Brooks 
Adams (q.v.). This work sets forth Henry 
Adams’s dynamic theory of history. The 
second law of thermodynamics supposes a 
universal tendency to dissipate mechan- 
ical energy, and thus vitiates the idea of 
human history as evolving toward a state 
of perfection. On the contrary, according 
to Adams, human thought is a substance 
passing from one phase to another through 
critical points determined by attraction, 
acceleration, and volume (equivalent to 
pressure temperature, and volume in 
mechanical physics), and he points out 
that histor)r must be studied in the light 
of these principles. The complementary 
work to Aiont-Saint-Michel is a study of 
20th-century multiplicity, The Education 
of Henry Adams (q.v.,1907). The skepti- 
cism and cynicism in the account of his 
self-termed failures pass beyond autobi- 
ography to a study of the garment of edu- 
cation draped on the ‘manikin’ Henry 
Adams, a ngure used to measure motion, 

{ iroportion, and human conditions. In 
ater chwters, the use of his dynamic 
theory of history is made explicit. Other 
books include Chapters rf Erie (1871), 
written with liis brother, Charles Francis 
Adams; The Life of Albert GaUaHn{\%l<f)\ 
John Randolph (1882); and The Ufe ef 


George Cabot I^gp (1911). His letters 
have been print^ in various collec- 
tions, and those of his wife were published 
in 1936. 

ADAMS, Herbert Baxter (1850-1901), 
a leader of the scientific school of Ameri- 
can historians, was a professor at Johns 
Hopkins, where he organized his teaching 
on the model of German seminars. He 
edited Studies in Historical and Political 
Science (i882fF.), and founded the Ameri- 
can Historical Association (1884). Amot^ 
his writings are The Study of History in 
American Colleges and Universities (1887), 
Thomas Jefferson and the University of 
Virginia (1888), and Public Libraries and 
Popular Education (1900). His letters, 
published as Historical Scholarship in tho 
United States (1938), include correspond- 
ence with such students of his as Woodrow 
Wilson, J.S.Bassett, and F.J.Turner. jk, 

ADAMS, James Truslow (i879“I949), 
New York historian, educated at Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic Institute and Yale, was 
in business in New York for 13 years 
before he devoted full time to historical 
writing. He won the 1922 Pulitzer prize 
for The Founding of New England 
the first of a trilogy complete in Revolu- 
tionary New England O923) and New 
England in tlw Republic (1926), reinter- 
preting the ideals and achievements of 
the Puritans and their descendants. Other 
books include Provincial Society^ 1690- 
1763 (i9a7)> The Epic of America (193O, 
The March of Democracy (2 vols., 1932-3), 
The Americanx The Making of a New 
Man (1943), Frontiers of American Cul- 
ture (i944)> on adult education, and Big 
Business in a Democracy (1945). He has 
written two works on the Adams family 
of Massachusetts, although not related 
to them; The Adams Family (1930) and 
Henry Adams (1933)- He was general edi- 
tor of the Dictionary of American History 
(q.v., 1 940) and its companion works. 
Atlas qf American History (1943) *uid 
Album of American History (3 vols. to 
date, 194A-6). Building the British Em- 
pire (1938) and Empire on the Seven Seas 
(1940) rdecthisinterestinEnglish history. 


ADAMS, John (1704-40), clergyman, 
scholar, and writer of verse. His Poems on 
Several Occasions: Otmnal and Translated 
(1745) consisted of Biblical paraphrases, 
tranriations from Horace, and devotional 
pieces. 
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ADAMS, John (i735-i8a6), 2nd Ptea- 
dent of the U.S. (1797-1801), was bom in 
Braintree (now Quincy), Massachusetts, 
graduated from Harvard (i 755 )> was ad- 
mitted to the bar (1758), and soon entered 
puWic life. He opposed the Stamp Act 
and the Boston Port Act, was a delegate 
to the first Continental Congress, where 
he aided in drafting a petition to the 
king and a declaration of rights, and re- 
turned to the second Congress, in which 
he proposed Washington for military 
commander, hoping to draw Virginia into 
greater support of Revolutionary policies. 
He worked for independence, but disliked 
Paine’s plan of government suggested in 
Common Sense^ and set forth his own 
ideas in Thoughts on Government 
one of his several energetic publications 
on current questions, which also included 
letters to Daniel Leonard (q.v.). He 
helped draft the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and, according to Jefferson, was ‘the 
pillar of its support on the floor of Con- 
gress,’ where he also served on many im- 
portant committees. From 1777 to 1779 
ne was a commissioner to France, and in 
the latter year also consulted the French 
government concerning peace negotiations 
with England, although he failed to 
achieve anything because he alienated 
their foreign minister. His negotiations 
with the Dutch to secure a treaty and 
loan were ultimately successful. In 
1782-3 he accompanied Jay and Franklin 
to England, where they negotiated the 
treaty of peace, and in 1785 he was ap- 
pointed envoy to the Court of St.James^s. 
During his residence in England, Adams 
wrote a three-volume Dejence of the Con- 
stitutions of Government of the United States 
of America against the Attack of Mr. Turgot 
(1787). Upon his return (1788) he was 
elected the first Vice President of the U.S., 
and, although his office was mainly a mat- 
ter of routine, he worked without party 
alignment on the side of the Federalists. 
HxsDiscourses on Davila {1791), drawing a 
moral for^ the U.S. from the history of 
France, alienated Hamilton, who thought 
the work tended to weaken the govern- 
ment, while Jefferaon considered it as lean- 
ing toward hereditary monarchy and aris- 
tocracy. After another term as Vice Pres- 
ident, Adams was elected to the presi- 
^ncy in 1796, despite the opposition of 
Hamilton. Jefferson was antagonistic to 
Ad^s’s administration, and Hamilton, 
with a strong influence in the Cabinet, 


I Adams’s conciliatory 
ix>licy toward France, which war was 
averted. (See XYZ Afiair.) Hamilton’s 
animus, as displayed m his Letter Con^ 
ceming the Public Conduct and Character 
of John AdamSy played into the hands of 
the Jeffersonians, and after he failed of re- 
election (1801) Adams retired to private 
life in Quincy. His Works were collected 
in ten volumes (1850-56), and many sep- 
arate volumes of his corres];>ondence have 
been issued, of which the most important 
are the letters addressed to his wife Abi- 
gail and the communications with Jeffer- 
son. 

ADAMS, John Quincy (1767-1848), 6th 
President of the U.S. (1825-9), son of 
John and Abigail Adams, was born in 
Braintree (now Quincy), Massachusetts, 
and received his early training by accom- 
panying his father on diplomatic missions 
to France and Holland. He graduated 
from Harvard (1787), after which he was 
admitted to the bar (1790) and entered 
politics and political discussion. His an- 
swer to Paine’s Rights of Man^ signed 
‘Publicola’ (1791), and similar essays, led 
Washington to appoint him minister to 
the Netherlands (1794). In 1797 his father 
appointed him minister to Berlin, and he 
remained abroad until 1801. Literary re- 
sults of this residence were his translation 
of Wieland’s poetic romance, Oberon (first 
published 1940), and his Letters on Silesia 
(1804). In 1803 Adams was elected to the 
Senate, where his want of allegiance to 
Federalist tradition caused his resignation 
(1808). He had already been appointed 
Professor of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres 
at Harvard, and his college lectures were 
published (1810). In 1809 he was ap- 
pointed minister to Russia, and six years 
later minister to England, to remain until 
Monroe invited him (1817) to be secretary 
of state. In this capacitor ne postponed the 
Oregon boundary question by treaty with 
England, secured Florida from Spain, and 
recognized the revolting Spanish colonies. 
The principles underlying his policies were 
drafted by him in the Monroe Doctrine 
(q.v.), as enunciat^ by Monroe in 1823. 
After four years of independent policies as 
President, he was elected to Congress 
(1831) wi^out any definite party support, 
and continued to serve until his death 
17 vears later. He was considered to be 
without peer as a parliamentary debater, 
and worked hard to oppose the extension 
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of slavery and consequently the admission 
of Texas and the Mexican War. All his ac- 
tions were characterized by an independ- 
ence of party. His Memoirs (1874-7) cover 
half a century^ and are valuable both as 
political commentary, and as a study in 
American letters; they have been de- 
scribed by Allan Nevins in his edition 
(1928) as written Vith malice towards 
^ 1 .’ His independent mind is indicated bv 
the diversity of his other writings, which 
include the minor Poems of Religion and 
Society (1848), which he himself treasured, 
and the celebrated Report on Weights and 
Measures (1821), in which the subject is 
examined with the exactness of mathemat- 
ical science, the sagacity of statesman- 
ship, and the wisdom of philosophy. 

ADAMS, John Turvill (1805-82), New 
England novelist, whose books include: 
The Lost Hunter (1856), laid in 19th-cen- 
tury Connecticut; and The White Chief 
Among the Red Men\ ar^ The Knight of the 
Golden Mellice (1859), dealing with Sir 
Christopher Gardiner and the Pequot War. 

ADAMS, LioNiE [Fuller] (1899- ) 

New York poet, whose books, Those Not 
Elect (1925), High Falcon (1929), This 
Measure (1933), and Poems (1954), have 
been described as works of a modern meta- 
physical poet because of their sensitivity, 
austere intensity, and emphasis on intel- 
lect. She has taught English at New York 
University and Bennington College. 

ADAMS, Maude (1872-1953), stage- 
name of Maude Kiskaaden, who began 
her theatrical career as a child, later 
played with John Drew, and became a 
star in 1897 acting the role of Lady Bab- 
bie in Barrie's Little Minister, Her fame 
was increased with her appearance in 
other Barrie plays, Peter Pan (1906), 
^jtality Street^ What Every Woman Knows ^ 
and A Kiss for Cinderella, She was also 
known for her Shakespearean roles, and 
for her part in Rostand’s Chantecler, 

ADAMS, Oscar Fay (1855-1919), Mas- 
sachusetts author and teacher, who is best 
known for his books, Ths^ugh the Years 
with the Poets (12 vofs., 1886) and A Dic^ 
Eonary qf American Authors (1S97). 

ADAMS, Samuel (1722-1803), bom in 
Boston, graduated from Harvard (1740), 
studied law, was unsuccessful in business, 
and after 1764 turned to the serious use of 
his talent for political amtation. He wws a 
leader in directing popular hatred against 
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the conservatives, and strongly opposed 
the Sugar Act of 1764, the Stamp Act, and 
the Townshend Acts. From 1705 to 1774 
he was a member of the lower house of 
the Massachusetts general court, serving 
after 1766 as recording clerk, in which 
capacity he showed great skill as a po- 
lemical writer, drafting many important 
Revolution^y documents. As early as 
1765 his writings pointed the way toward 
the Declaration of Independence, and at 
times, when revolutionary feeling was 
waning, he fanned the embers with bitter 
contributions to periodicals. He helped 
organize the Sons of Liberty, aided in the 
formation of the nonimportation associa- 
tion of 1768, and emphasized the revolu- 
tionary doctrines of the ‘rights of man,’ 
‘the laws of nature,’ and American inde- 
pendence of Parliament. IniBamed by Lord 
North’s Tea Act, he was the guiding spirit 
of the Boston Tea Party. As a member of 
the intercolonial congress, which he had 
proposed, and as a del^ate to the Conti- 
nental Congress, he worked for colonial 
union and against any compromise with 
England. After the signing ot the Declara- 
tion of Independence his career waned, for 
he was essentially a revolutionary agitator 
and not a constructive statesman. His 
later career included membership in the 
Massachusetts Constitutional Conven- 
tion (1779-80), and the lieutenant-gover- 
norship (1789-93) and governorship of 
Massachusetts (1794-7). His various writ- 
ings were collect^ (4 vols., 1904-8). 

ADAMS, Samuel Hopxins (1871-1958), 
journalist and au^or, from 1900 to 1916 
was associated with McClure'Sy Collier*Sy 
and the New York Tribune^ for which he 
wrote muckracking articles. His books in- 
clude: The Great American Fraud (1906), 
on patent nostrums;^ Success (1921), a 
novel about modern journalism; Revelry 
(1926)^ a fictional account of the Harding 
administration, of which he also wrote a 
history, Incredible Era (1939); The God- 
like Daniel (1930), a biography of Web- 
ster; TAe Harvey Girls (1942), a novel of 
the Fred Harvey restaurants; Cana/ Totm 
(1944), ^ novel set in Palmyra. N.Y., in 
1820; and A, Woollcottx His IJfe and His 

World 

ADAMS, William Taylor (1822-97), 
Boston author and school teacher, who 
adopted the pseudonym Oliver Optic 
(c.1550), and began to write juvenile 
books and magazine tales, comparable in 
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Adami and Liberty 

manner and popularity to the works of 
Horatio Alger. In 1865 he quit teaching to 
give sill his time to authorship and to the 
editing of such magazines as Oliver Optic*s 
Magazine Jor Boys and Girls (1867-75). He 
wrote more than 1,000 short stories, and 
more than 115 novels, most of the latter 
in series, which included The Boat Club 
Series (1854), Woodville Series (1861-7), 
Army and Navy Series (1865-94), Starry 
Flag Series (1867-9), Onward and Up- 
ward Series (1870), Yacht Club Series 
(1872-1900), and (jreat Western Series 
(1875-82). His heroes, like Alger’s, were 
rather priggish, but Adams’s were more 
concerned with patriotism and adventure 
than with rising in the business world. 

Adams and Liberty^ patriotic song writ- 
ten in 1798 by the younger Robert Treat 
Paine (q.v.), was popular during the pe- 
riod when John Adams was opposing 
French aggression. The tune was that 
later used for The Star-Spangled Banner. 

ADDAMS, Jane (1860-1935), reformer 
and sociologist, founded the Chicago so- 
cial settlement, Hull House, in 1889. 
Among her books are: Democracy and So^ 
cial Ethics (1902); A New Conscience and 
an Ancient Evil (1912); Twenty Years at 
Hull House (1910); Peace and Bread in 
Time of War (1922); and The Second 
Twenty Years at Hull House (1930). 

Adding Machine^ The^ expressionistic 
play by Elmer Rice (q.v.), produced and 
published in 1923. 

Mr.Zero, employed for 25 vears as an 
accountant, is discharged when adding 
machines are installed, and in a fit of tem- 
porary insanity kills his employer. Ex- 
ecuted, he goes to the Elysian Fields, 
where he declines to associate with such 
indecent company as Swift and Rabelais, 
but enjoys himself in operating a Heaven- 
ly adding machine, and renews his friend- 
ship with Daisy Diana Dorothea Devore, 
the middle-aged office worker who has 
committed suicide to be with him. Mr. 
Zero rebels at the order that he be sent 
back to earth, until he is told that he has 
been doing this in successive incarnations, 
and is scheduled to continue until he is the 
complete slave with a worn-out soul who 
will sit in the gallery of a coal mine and 
operate the super-hyper-adding machine 
with the great toe of his right foot.’ 

ADE, George ^1866-1944), Indiana 
author, whose books are noted for their 
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racy use of vernacular and sympathetic 
portrayal of country characters. His Fa- 
bles in Slang (1899) are often credited 
with being the most acute literary exam- 
ples of the language of the common Amer- 
ican. The satire and speech of this book 
appear also in People You Knew (1903) 
and Hand-Made Fables (1920). Ade was 
also known as a play^ight, being the 
author of several musical comedies, no- 
tably The Sultan of Sulu (1902), and such 
plays as The College Widow (1904) and 
Just Out of College (1905), farcical satires 
on student life. 

ADELER, Max, see Clarky Charles Heber. 

Adrea^ romantic tragedy by David Be- 
lasco and John L. Long (qq.v.), produced 
in 1904 and published in 1928. 

Adrea, a princess of an Adriatic island 
in the <th century, is barred by her blind- 
ness from inheriting the throne, and 
therefore is deserted by her betrothed, 
Kaeso, who marries her eldest sister, Julia. 
Thinking she is going to marry Kaeso, 
Adrea is tricked by Julia into a marriage 
with the court jester, but upon regaining 
her sight and becoming queen, she stabs 
Kaeso to death, and yet indicates her con- 
stant love for him in the epilogue when 
years later she blinds herself and puts 
Yasha, the son of Kaeso and Julia, on the 
throne. 

Adrienne Toner^ novel by Anne Sedg- 
wick (q.v.), published in 1922. 

A wealtny, ingratiating, and forceful 
American girl, Adrienne Toner, shatters 
the complacency of the Chadwick famijy, 
typical English gentry, when she marries 
tneir elder son, Barney, who has been 
intended for Nancy Avcril, a girl of his 
own station. The family is at first fas- 
cinated by her, but later nates her because 
she rules their affairs from her own point 
of view, rather than subscribing to their 
conventions. Against their judgment, she 
supports the younger son, Palgrave, in 
his determination to be a conscientious 
objector during the World War, which 
eventually leads to his death. Wnen the 
daughter Meg falls in love with a married 
man, Adrienne, believing in frankness, 
urges the girl to elope widi him, and this 
causes Barney to leave her and their 
child, who soon dies. Through the bitter- 
ness that she and the others suffer as the 
result of her actions, Adrienne learns 
humility and understanding. Instead of 
attempting to continue her domination. 
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she serves as a nurse, and attempts to re- 
store the health of Roger Oldmeadow, 
Barney’s friend, a disillusioned author, 
who falls in love with her. Though she re- 
fuses Oldmeadow’s love, because she feels 
she must be faithful to her husband, she 
helps Barney to obtain a divorce so that 
he can marry Nancy. 

Adulateur, The^ satirical play by Mercy 
Otis Wpren (q.v.), published m 1773. 
Purporting to occur in Upper Servia, the 
tragedy deals with Thomas Hutchinson 
(q.v.), the Massachusetts governor who 
claimed to be an American patriot, but 
was revealed by the Hutchinson Letters 
to be working against colonial liberties. 

The bashaw Rapatio (Hutchinson) and 
his cohorts (members of the Hutchinson 
and Oliver families) suppress the move for 
liberty instituted by Brutus (James Otis), 
Cassius (probably John Adams), Junius 
(Samuel Adams), and Portius Qohn Han- 
cock). He orders the chief of his Janizaries, 
Bagshot (probably General Gage), to fire 
on the people, in an incident reminiscent 
of the Boston Massacre. Although tem- 
porarily successful, Rapatio is stricken by 
his conscience, and Brutus prophesies a 
civil war that will bring victory to the 
party representing liberty. 

Adventists, see Millerites. 

Adventures of Alonso^ romance attrib- 
uted to T.A.Digges (q.v.). 

Adventures of Captain Bonneville, 
The, see Bonneville. 

Adventures of Franqois, The^ novel by 
S.Weir Mitchell (q.v.). 

Adventures of Robin Day, The, novel 
by R.M.Blrd (q.v.). 

Advertisements for the Unexperi- 
enced Planters of New England . • 
work by Captain John Smith (q.v.). 

Advice to the Privileged Orders, work 
by Joel Barlow (q.v.). 

Afloat and Ashore, romance by Cooper 
(q.v., 1 844). Miles Wallingford (q.v.) is a 
s^uel. 

Miles and Grace Wallingford, orphaned 
children of a Revolutionary naval officer, 
are raised on their Hudson River estate by 
the Rev.Mr.Hardinge, with his children 
Rupert and Lucy. Miles and Lucy have 
already fallen in love when the two boys 
run away to New York, accompanied by 
the Negro slave, Neb. They rign on the 
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John, a ship bound for the Indies, which is 
commanded by Captain Robbins, a friend 
of Miles’s father. Miles and Neb become 
favorites of the mate, Mr.Marble. In the 
Straits of Sunda the John escapes cap- 
ture by Malay pirates, but is afterward 
wrecked off Madagascar. The survivors 
reach the isle of Bourbon and ship home 
on the Tims, but Robbins dies during the 
voyage. Rupert and Miles reach New 
York in time to deny reports of their 
death, and Rupert enters a lawyer’s office. 
Miles ships under Mr.Marble as third 
mate of the Crisis, enlisting Neb as a sea- 
man. After various adventures, they 
reach England and sail for the Pacific. 
They engage in trade on the South Amer- 
ican coast, have their ship stolen by the 
crew of a wrecked French privateer, re- 
build the privateer, retake the Crisis, and 
sail for China. When he returns to Am- 
erica after this vovage. Miles becomes 
master of his own ship, the Dawn. 

Agapida, Fray Antonio, fictitious Span- 
ish priest through whom Irving expresses 
the attitude of ^monkish zealots’ in 
Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada (q.v.). 

AGAR,H£rbert[Sebastian](i 89*]^“ ), 
historian and critic, whose books include*. 
The Garment of Praise (1929)9 a study of 
English poetry, written in collaboration 
with his wife, Eleanor Carroll Chilton; 
The People's Choice (193^, Pulitzer Prize 
1934)9 a study of American Presidents; 
Land of theFree (1935), a survey of Amer- 
ican culture; The Pursuit of Happiness 
(1938), a history of the Democratic Party; 
and Who Owns America? (1936), a com- 
pilation edited with Allen Tate. As the 
editor of the Louisville Courier-Joumal 
(1940-42) and the author of Beyond Ger- 
man Victory (1940) he helped arouse 
public opinion before the U.S. entered 
World War II. Other books include: A 
Time for Greatness (1942), appraising 
American culture and indicating a role 
for the U.S. in the world crisis; The 
Price qf Union (1950), on the U.S. 
political system; and A Declaration of 
Faith (195a), calling for a revival of 
Natural Law. 

AGASSIZ, Jean Louis Rodolphe (1807- 
73), Swiss-bom scientist and educator. 
In 1831 he went to Paris, became asso- 
ciated with the Jardin dcs Plantes, and 
assisted in and continued the work 
of his friends Cuvier and Humboldt. 
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During the following years he was profes- 
sor of natural history at Neuch^tel, wrote 
on The Fishes of Brazily the History of the 
Fresh fFater Fishes of Central Europe^ and 
similar subjects, and made the pioneer 
classification of fossil fishes, as well as the 
first treatment of the laws of glacial 
movement and deposit. When Agassiz 
came to the U.S. in 1846, it is said that 
* American natural history . . . found its 
leader.’ Exerting the characteristic vigor 
of his stimulating personality, he lectured 
to enormous audiences throughout the 
East, and beginning in 1 848 was professor 
of natural history in the Lawrence Sci- 
entific School at Harvard, at the same 
time beginning the collections that be- 
came the Harvard Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology. Continuing at Harvard 
until his death, he was also associated at 
various times with the Charleston Med- 
ical College, Cornell University, and the 
Smithsonian Institution, as well as collab- 
orating in the work of the Coast Survey, 
and leading many explorations, including 
the Thayer Expedition to Brazil (1865-6). 
His influence as a teacher was great, 
especially in his urging of direct observa- 
tion and experiment, his attacks on 
memorization and the study of 'dead* 
classics, and his encouragement of grad- 
uate work. His most distinguished writing 
during his American period appears in 
the Contributions to the Natural History of 
the United States (4 vols., 1^7-63), which 
includes the * Essay on Classification,’ 
summing up his views on paleontology 
and geology, following the theories of 
Cuvier, and opposing Darwinian natural 
selection. 

Elizabeth Cary Agassiz (1822-1907), 
his wife, was a founder and president 
(i 894-1902) of RadcliflFe College. She wrote 
a biography of her husband (2 vols., 1885). 

Agawam, see Simple Cobler qfAggawam, 
Age of FablCy see Bulfinchy Thomas, 

Age of Innocence^ The, novel by Edith 
Wharton (q.v.), published in 1920. It 
received the 1921 Pulitzer Prize, and was 
dramatized by Margaret Ayer Barnes in 
1928. 

In the highest circle of New York so- 
cial life during the 1870*8, Newland 
Archer, a young lawyer, is the fianc6 of 
May Welland. Before their engagement 
is announced, he meets May’s cousin, 
Ellen Oiensk^ the wife of a dissolute 
Polish count, from whom she is separated 
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although she does not divorce him because 
of the conventional taboo. The taboo 
extends so far that she is nearly ostracized 
by her former friends, and only the efforts 
of Archer and his mother save her posi- 
tion. She wins the toleration of her grand- 
mother, Mrs.Manson Mingott, but even 
then she is distrusted. Archer’s taste and . 
intelligence distinguish him in this dog- 
matic society, and he discovers in Ellen 
the companion spirit he has sought but 
not found in May, who is the product of 
her strict, formal environment. The two 
fail in love, but it is too late for Archer to 
withdraw from his engagement, and May 
manages tactfully to keep them ^art 
until she and Archer are married. Ealen 
moves to Washington, then returns to 
care for her grandmother, and her relation 
with Archer is resumed. When Maw re- 
veals to Ellen that she is pregnant, \the 
situation becomes intolerable for khe 
countess, who goes to live in Paris. Arcner 
is never sure now much his wife kno^ys 
until after her death, many years later, 
when he visits Paris with his son Dallas. 
Ellen invites them to visit her, but at the 
last moment Archer sends Dallas alone, 
feeling that, though they are now free to 
marry, he prefers his ideal vision of Ellen 
to the reality. 

Age of Reason^ The^ deistic work by 
Thomas Paine (q.v.), published in tvfo 
parts (Paris, 1794-5). Between the writ- 
ing of the first and second parts, Paine 
spent 1 1 months in prison because of his 
activities in the French Revolution. 

Part I affirms the existence of God and 
offers proofs from the arguments of design 
and first cause. The knowledge of God 
has been obscured, according to the au- 
thor, by the calumnies of the Bible and 
all national institutions of churches, which 
are no more than ‘human inventions set 
up to terrify and enslave mankind, and 
monopolize power and profit.’ Man’s 
moral duty should be to observe the real 
and ever-existing word of God in the 
creation, and to strive to imitate this 
beneficence. Pact II is mainly an attack 
on the Bible, pointing out the cruelty of 
Moses, the folly of Solomon^ the exag- 
gerations of the prophets, the improbabil- 
ity of Jesus’ miraculous birth,, and the 
general inconsistency that renders the 
Bible fallible. 

Ages, They poem by Bryant (q.v,), pre- 
sented as the Phi Beta Kappa poem at 
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the Harvard Commencement (1821), imd 
published the same year. In 35 Spenserian 
stanzas> the work recounts the historic 
achievements of man, affirms the benev- 
olence df God and the principle of human 
progress, and states optimistically that 

• • • a thousand cheerful omens give 
Hope of yet happier days, whose dawn is nigh. 

Agrarians^ name applied to certain 
Southern writers, including J.C.Ransom, 
J.G.Fletchcr, R.P. Warren, Allen Tate, 
and Donald Davidson, who champion an 
agrarian economy for the South and the 
more general movement known as Re- 
gionalism (q.v.)* 

Ah, Wilderness!, play by Eugene O’Neill 
(q.v.). 

Ahab, Captain, character in Mohy-Dick 
(q.v.). 

AIKEN, Conrad [Potter] (1889- ), 

Georgia-born poet and novelist, grad- 
uated from Harvard (1912), lived for 
many years in England, and now makes 
his home in Massachusetts. His early 
poetry, marked ^ by subtle musied 
rhythms, subjective psychology, and 
metaphysical studies of chaos, includes 
Earth Triumphant (1914), Turns and 
Movies (1916), The Jig of Forslin (1916), 
Nocturne of Remembered Spring (1917), 
The Charnel Rose (1918), and The House 
of Dust (1920). With Punch: The Im^ 
mortal Liar (1921), he turned to a more 
direct analysis of inhibited characters, 
continued in Priapus and the Pool (1922)^ 
The Pilgrimage of Festus (1923), John 
Deth and Other Poems (1930), Preludes for 
Memnon (1931), landscape West of 
Eden (1934), Time in the Rock (1936); 
And in the Human Heart (1940), a se- 
quence of love sonnets; Brownstone Ec- 
logues y and Other Poems (1942); and The 
Soldier (1944), a poem tracing the com- 
mon soldier through history. He has pub- 
lished Selected Poems (1929, Pulitzer Prize, 
1930) and Collected Poems (1953). He is 
also known for his critical writing in 
Scepticisms (i 91 9),commentingon contem- 
porary poets, and his introduction to an 
edition of Emily Dickinson’s poems (1924), 
which had much to do with establishing her 
reputation. Bring! Bring! (1925) 

and Costumes by Eros (1928), short stories 
exhibiting his interest in psychoanalysis, 
he is known for his novels: Blue Voyage 
(1927), employing thestream-of-conscious- 
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ness technique; Great Circle (1933}; 
versation (1940), dealing with crises in 
marital relations; and King Coffin (1935), 
the story of a neurotic criminal. Ushant 
(1952) is a psychological autobiography. 

AIKEN, Georoe L. (1830-76), actor, 
and author of many plays, who dram- 
atized Mrs.Stowe’s Uncle Tom*s Cabin 
and acted in its first performance at Troy, 
New York (Sept. 27, 1852), where it ran 
for 100 nights. 

AIMARD, Gustave, pseudonym of Oliv- 
ier Gloux (1818-83), who sailed to the 
U.S. from his native France as a boy mid- 
shipman, and lived for ten years in 
Arkansas and other regions of the Old 
Southwest, where he was supposedly 
adopted by an Indian tribe. His life as 
hunter, trapper, squatter, warrior, and 
miner mrnished the material for his many 
romances, which caused him to be called 
the Dumas of the Indians. He later re- 
visited America to gather further mate- 
rial for his fiction. He wrote moiit than 25 
novels, and among those which have been 
translated ntti Loyal Heart\ or^ The Trap- 
pers of Arkansas (1858); The Pirates of the 
Prairies (1858); The Tiger Slayer (i860); 
Lynch Law (i860); The Gold Seekers 
(i86i); The Freebooters (1861); The Indian 
Chief (1861); The Prairie Flower (1861); 
and The Last of the Incas (1862). 

AINSLIE, Hew (1792-1878), Scottish 
poet whose first work, A Pilgrimage to the 
Land of Bums (1822), a narrative inter- 
spersed with songs and ballads, was pub- 
lished just before he came to the U.S. 
(1822). There he was for a time a member 
of the New Harmony colony, and later 
published a further collection of dialect 
poems, Scottish SongSy BalladSy and Poems 

(1855). 

Airways, Inc., naturalistic play by Dos 
Passos (q.v.), published in 1928 and pro- 
duced in 1929. 

Set in the residential section of a su^ 
urban town during the 1920’s, the play is 
concerned with the lives of members of 
the Turner family. Dad, inventor of the 
undeveloped ‘Turner’s Rotary Alcohol 
Engine,’ feels superannuated and frus- 
trated, since his son Elmer sustains the 
family prestige by becoming a celebrated 
aviator and aircraft designer. Elmer’s 
brothers, Claude and Eddy, are unintelli- 
gent and undistinguished, and his sudden 
wealth and fame soon corrupts Elmer, so 
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that the family is hdd together only by 
the efforts of their sister, Martha, who is 
in love with the radical labor oi^nizer, 
Walter Goldberg. Elmer becomes presi- 
dent of All-American Airways, Inc., but 
he has already been drawn outside the 
family circle, which is destroyed by a su^ 
cession of disasters, beginning with Dad’s 
suicide. The others are unemployed be- 
cause of a local depression, which they 
blame on a building trades strike, and 
Elmer is crippled by an airplane crash. 
Wal ter is ‘ framed* by police on a false mur- 
der charge, but the strike continues. When 
Walter's defense fails, he is electrocuted, 
and Martha is left penniless and desolate 
to care for Elmer. 

AITKEN, Robert (1734-1802), Scottish- 
born printer and publisher, settled in 
America (1771). His most famous pub- 
lishing venture was the Aitken Bible (New 
Testament, 1777; complete edition, 1782), 
the first complete English Bible printed in 
America. He also published the PennsyU 
vania Magazine (q.v.). 

Aix-la-Ghapelle, Treaty of, see French 
and Indian Wars. 

AKERS, Elizabeth [Chase] (1832- 
1911), literary editor of the Portland 
(Maine) Daily Advertiser. Her verse, popu- 
lar at the time but now mainly forgotten, 
included the poem "Rock Me to Sleep,* 
which contains the famous lines: 

Backward, turn backward, O Time, in your 
flight. 

Make me a child again just for tonight. 

The poem was first printed in the Satur- 
day Evening Post (June 9, i860) under the 
pseudonym Florence Percy, and has since 
been set to music by more than 30 com- 
posers. Because of the pseudonym the 
authorship was disputed, but Mrs.Akers 
successfully defended her claim. The poem 
was later reprinted in her collections. 
Poems (1899) and Sunset Song and Other 
Verses (1902). 

AKINS, ZoE (1886-1958), born in Mis- 
souri, began writing for The Mirror of 
W.M.Reedy, and came to New York to 
write plays for the Washington Square 
Players, achieving her first professional 
success with DSclassfe (1919), a play show- 
im the social decline of an English lady. 
This was followed by Dadd/s Gone 
Hunting (iqai)* the story of a man who 
forsakes his wife to pursue his dream of 
becoming a great painter. Several less 


successful plays were produced during the 
next ten years, among them The Varying 
Shore (1921), tracing in reverse chronol- 
ogy the career of a woman from her death 
as a gambler and demimondaine to her 
unhappy shy girlhood, and The Teuas 
Nightingale (1922), revived as Greatness 
(1923), the story of an opera singer. Miss 
Akins returned to her full power with The 
Greeks Had a Word for It (i 93 o)> a satiri- 
cal comedy of thr^ unscrupulous girls 
whose only loyalty is to one another. In 
1935 she won the Pulitzer Prize with The 
Old Maid (q.v.), adapted from a novelette 
by Edith Wharton. 0 , Evening Star 
(1936) is the story of an aging actress 
whose burlesquing of serious drama ia a 
motion picture re-establishes her career. 
Forever Young (i94i)> her first novfel, 
deals with a Midwestern girls’ school m 
the early iqoo’s. \ 

At Aaraaf^ allegorical poem by Poe (q. v.)l 
published in Al Aaraaf^ Tamerlane^ ana^ 
Minor Poems (1829), and revised in later 
printings. With the sonnet ‘To Science* 
(q.v.) as a ‘prologue,’ the poem is ar- 
ranged in two parts, composed of octo- 
syllabic groups, heroic couplets, and songs 
of two- and three-stress lines. 

Al Aaraaf in Mohanimedan mythology 
is a sort of limbo, but in the present alle- 
gory it is the brilliant star, briefly ob- 
served by Tycho Brahe, which the poet 
imagines to be the birthplace of the ‘Idea 
of Beauty.’ To this haven of ideal loveli- 
ness is carried the earth-born youth An- 
gelo, but his worship is removed from the 
realm of the ideal by his passion for the 
maiden lanthe. Because of their passion 
they do not hear the summons sent them 
by the presiding spirit Nesace, through her 
agent Ligeia, and they fall to perdition: 


. . . for Heaven to them no hope imparts 
Who hear not for the beating of their hearts. 

Alabama Claims were brought by the 
U.S. against England for the destruction 
of shipping by the Confederate battleship 
of that name, constructed by Great Brit- 
ain during the Civil War. After several 
years of litigation, England in 1873 paid 
more than |i 5,000,000 as compensation 
for its breach of neutrdity in building 
the Alabama and some ironclads for the 
South. In its fight with the Kearsarge 
U864), the Alabama was commanded by 
Raphael Semmes^ (q-v.). Although sunk 
in this encounter, it had already destroyed 
57 Northern ships. 
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Alabama Platform, see Yancey JV.L. 

Alamo, The, originally a mission in what 
is now San Antonio, Texas, was converted 
into a fort and became the site of a des- 
perate battle (March 1836) between some 
150 defending Texans and Santa Anna’s 
4,000 Mexicans. The Texans were annihU 
lated, and among those who lost their 
lives was Davy Crockett. * Remember the 
Alamo’ was the rallying cry of Texans in 
later encounters. 

Albany Congress, meeting held in Al- 
bany, New York (1754), at which com- 
missioners from New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland con- 
sider^ and accepted Franklin’s plan to 
form a union for greater security in the 
war gainst the French and Indians. The 
colonial assemblies rejected the plan be- 
cause it forced the individual colonies to 
surrender power to the union. 

Albany Regency, name given to the po- 
litical machine that controlled the New 
York Democratic Party from about 1820 
to 1854, and was headed by Martin Van 
Buren. One of its leaders, W.L.Marcy, 
coined the phrase that describes its tac- 
tics: ’To the victor belong the spoils.’ The 
name was bestowed on the group by its 
foremost opponent, Thurlow Weed. 

Alcatraz, island fortress in San Francisco 
Bay, became a military prison (1886) and 
since 1934 has been a federal penitentiary 
for dangerous and difficult criminals. 

ALCOTT, [Amos] Bronson (1799-1888), 
born in Connecticut, had little formal edu- 
cation, and early attempted to support 
himself as a peddler in the Southern 
states and as a schoolteacher in New Eng- 
land and Pennsylvania (1823-33). His 
educational ideas, continued in his Tem- 
ple School at Boston (1834-9), and later 
in his work as school superintendent at 
Concord and elsewhere, were character- 
ized by an attempt to create the harmoni- 
ous development of the physical, intel- 
lectual, aesthetic^ and moral natures, with 
stress placed on imagination. To achieve 
this end, he favoi^ a conversational 
method of instruction, attempted to beau- 
tify the school surroundings and to give 
study and instruction the aspect of recre- 
ation, and introduced such innovations as 
gymnastics^ organized play, and the honor 
system. His philosophy, mediating be- 
tween the extreme idealistic and material- 
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istic positions, was summed up in the 
term Personalism. Alcott was an extreme 
Transcendentalist (q.v.), yet he was op- 
posed to its doctrine of individualism and 
believed that ail seemingly separate minds 
are linked together by a common relation 
to a central Mind; that is, as he said, 'all 
souls have a Personal identity with God 
and abide in Him.’ His philosophy, his 
theory of infant education founded ‘on 
the great principle that every infant is al- 
ready in possession of the faculties and 
apparatus required for his instruction,’ 
his later emphasis on birth or heredity as 
more important than education and en- 
vironment in determining character, and 
his social conscience were all bound up 
with his own integrated and benevolent 
personality. In 1835 Alcott’s assistant at 
the Temple School, Elizabeth Peabody, 
edited his Record oj a School, Exemplifying 
the General Principles of Spiritual Cuaure\ 
and this was followed by two volumes of 
his Conversations with Children on thaGos- 
els (1836-7). These books, setting forth 
is theory and practice of education, won 
Alcott the support of such friends as 
Channing, Emerson, and J.F.Ciarke, but 
lost him many pupils whose parents con- 
sidered his ideas dangerous and improper, 
so that the school was finally abandoned. 
In 1840 he moved with his wife and chil- 
dren to Concord, where he attempted to 
live by farming an acre of land, but this 
also failed. He then went to England 
(May-Oct. 1842), where an Alcott House 
had been found^ to experiment with his 
educational ideas, and met Carlyle, who 
found the voluble American tiresome, but 
described him as being 'like a venerable 
Don Quixote, whom nobody can laugh at 
without loving.’ In the U.S. again, in the 
company of a group of mystics, Alcott 
made plans for a co-operative community, 
which resulted in the ill-fated experiment 
at Fruitlands (q.v.). This transcendental, 
communal, vegetarian organization per- 
sisted for only seven montiu, and in Janu- 
ary 1845 family returned to Concord. 
There and elsewhere, Alcott continued to 
l^ture and to hold informal 'converse 
tions’ to disseminate his ideas, meanwhile 
being supported mainly by tne labors of 
his wife and his daughter, Louisa May 
Alcott (q.v.). Not until 1868 did they 
become financially independent, when 
Louisa {published IJttle Women, based on 
the family life during her childhood. In 
1859 Alcott became superintendent of 
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Concord schools, where he introduced the 
teaching of singing, dancing, readinjg 
aloud, and such novw subjects as physi- 
ology. This work and his endeavors in 
higner education that culminated in the 
Concord School of Philosophy (1879-88), 
a profound influence on U.S.^ education 
through his disciple W.T.Harris and oth- 
ers, embodied not only his philosophic 
ideas but also his genius for conversa- 
tion and his personal influence. His serene 
unworldliness, his idealism in the midst of 
a material world, and his preoccupation 
with his own ideas and innumerable re- 
forms made his practical relations with 
his family and friends difficult, although 
he considered the Family a golden mean 
between the hermit’s cell and the phalan- 
stery, and his home life was beautiful and 
enerally happy. Carlyle had looked upon 
im indulgently as a man ‘ bent on saving 
the world by a return to acorns and the 
golden age*; but Emerson said, ‘As pure 
intellect I have never seen his eaual*; and 
Thoreau agreed that he was ‘the sanest 
man I ever knew,* As an apostle of Tran- 
scendentalism, his medium was ‘conver- 
sation,* in which he informally developed 
his ideas and personality. In this spon- 
taneous art, Alcott exhibited the most 
lucid and brilliant aspects of his thought, 
but, as it inevitably died with him, his 
reputation later waned when he could be 
approached only through the colder me- 
dium of his writings. Among his early 
books on education were: Observations on 
the Principles and Methods of Infant In^ 
struction (1830); and The Doctrine and 
Discipline of Human Culture (1836). Later 
writings include: the mystical ‘Orphic 
Sayings’ (q.v.), published in The Dial 
(1840); Tablets (q.v.,i868); Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (1865,1882), a laudatory esti- 
mate of Emerson’s character and genius 
both in prose and verse; Concord Days 
(1872), a work based on his journals; and 
Table Talk (1877). New Connecticut (1887) 
is a poetical autobiography of his youtn, 
and Sonnets and Canzonets (1882) is a 
volume written in memory of his wife. A 
selection from his Journals was published 
in 1938. 

ALCOTT, Louisa May (1832-88), a 
daughter of Bronson Alcott, was born in 
Pennsylvania, spent most of her early 
years in Boston and Concord, and was 
educated by her father, receiving instruc- 
tion and guidance also from such friends 


as Thoreau, Emerson, and Theodore 
Parker. She worked at various tasks to 
help support her family, and at the age of 
16 wrote a hooky Flower Fables (1854). Her 
ambition for a time was to be an actress, 
and she wrote several unproduced melo- 
dramas, as well as poems and short stories, 
some of which were published in the At- 
lantic Monthly. She was a nurse in a Union 
hospital during the Civil War until her 
health failed, and her letters of this period 
were published as Hospital Sketches (i 863). 
$he issued her first novel, Moods y in i8ft, 
toured Europe the same year, and in 1867 
became editor of a juvenile magazine, 
Merry's Museum. Little Women (q.v,, 
1868-9), her charming and immensely 
popular story for children, presentb a 
cheerful account of her own early Uife 
in New England, and in it she portriys 
herself as Jo, and her sisters May, Eliza- 
beth, and Anna, respectively as Anw, 
Beth, and M^. This work brought tl^e 
financial security she had been trying io 
achieve for her family, and she continued 
to write in the same vein, in An Old- 
Fashioned Girl (1870), Little Men (1871), 
and Work (1873). She revisited Euroj^ 
(1870-71), returning to Boston to continue 
her participation in such reform move- 
ments as temperance and woman suffrage, 
and her writing of moralistic fiction for 
children. Her later works include: Eight 
Cousins (1875); Rose in Bloom (1876); 
Silver Pitchers (1876), containing ‘Tran- 
scendental Wild Oats,’ an account of her 
father’s experiment at Fruitlands; A Mod- 
em Mephistopheles (1877); Under the Li- 
lacs (1878); Jack and Jill (1880); Aunt 
Jo's Scrap-Bag (6 vols,,i872~82); Proverb 
Stories (1882); Spinning-Wheel Stories 
(1884); Lulu's Library (3 vols., 1886-9); 
Jo's Boys (1886); and A Garland for Girls 
(1888). 

Alcuin: A Dialoguey tract by C.B, 
Brown (q.v.). 

ALDEN, Henry Mills (1836-1919), edi- 
tor and critic, was called the ‘dean of 
American magazine editors.’ He edited 
Harper's Monthly (q.v., 1869-1919), and 
his books include: God in His IF arid 
(1890); A Study 0/ Death (1895), edited in 
collaboration with W.D.Howell8; and 
Magazine Writing and the New Literature 
(1908). 

ALDEN, Isabella [MacDonald] (1841- 
1930)1 New York author of children’s 
books, including some 75 in the series 
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issued under her pseudonym. Pansy. She 
edited the magazine for children, Pansy 
(1873-96). 

ALDEN, John (r. 1599-1687), Mayflower 
Pilmm who held various imTOrtant colo- 
nial positions, was a friend of Miles Stan- 
dish, with whom he founded Duxbury. 
He married Priscilla Mullins (or Molines) 
r.1621, but Longfellow’s The Courtship of 
Miles Standish (q.v.) is based on a legend 
that arose in the 19m century. 

Aidine^ The (1868-79), journal of art and 
typography, was founded as the house 
organ ot a New York firm of printers. It 
soon became a magazine for general circu- 
lation, under the editorship of R.H.Stod- 
dard (1871-O. After his retirement, the 
magazine abandoned general literate 
and drifted into bimonthly publication. 
It was consistently praised for its fine en- 
gravings and typography. 

ALDRICH, Bess Streeter (1881-1954), 
Iowa novelist, later resident of Nebraska, 
whose works include: Lantern in Her 
Hand (1928), the story of a pioneer 
woman in Nebraska; IVhite Bird Flying 
(1931), a sequel dealing with the children 
of the pioneers; Spring Came on Forever 
(^ 935 ); ^ho Caught the Weather 

(1936), a collection of short stories; 
oj Years (1939), a story of pioneer life in 
Iowa; and lAeutenanfs Lady (1942), a 
novel of an Army wife on the Indian fron- 
tier in the 19th century. 

ALDRICH, Thomas Bailey (i836-I9<^), 
born in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
lived in New Orleans, New York, and 
in his birthplace during his childhood. 
Portsmouth is the scene of his semi- 
autobiographical novel, The Story oJ a 
Bad Boy (q.v.,1870). He had planned 
to enter Harvard, but when his father 
died in 1852 he took a business po- 
sition instead, and soon began to write 
p^try for magazines. After the publica- 
tion of his first collection. The Bells (1855), 
he held various posts on N.P.Willis's £cv- 
ning Mirror and Home Journal^ became a 
correspondent for the Tribune at the out- 
break of the Civil War, and was managing 
editor (1862-5) of the Illustrated News* 
In 1865 began his permanent residence 
in Boston, the mecca of his ambition 
and home of the New England group of 
authors who were the objects of his life- 
long veneration. He was editor of Every 
Saturday (1866-74), during which period 
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he published The Story of a Bad Boy^ 
such gracefully turned short stories as 
* Marjorie Daw’ (q.v., 1873), the re- 

fined, delicately finished, but shallow 
verses, printed mainly in the Atlantic 
Monthly y which he collected in Pampinea 
(1861) and Cloth qf Gold (1874). Later 
collections of poetry included: Flower and 
Thom (1877); Friar Jerome's Beautiful 
Book (1881); Mercedes and Later Lyrics 
(1884), whose title piece, dramatized by 
the author, was produced in 1894; Wynd^ 
ham Towers (1890); and Judith and nolo- 
femes (1896), whose dramatic version, 
retitled Judith of Bethuliay was later pro- 
duced. His novels, written during the 
same years, were also marked by techni- 
cal skill and charm, though they lack depth 
of understanding. They include: Pr«- 
dence Palfrey (i 874), a romantic tale set in 
a small New England town; The ^een of 
Sheba (1877), a fantastic story of a young 
man’s meeting with a sirl who thinly 
she is the Queen of Sheba, their second 
meeting years later after she has recovered 
her sanity, and their falling in love; and 
The Stillwater Tragedy (q.v.,1880), a de- 
tective mystery, partly concerned with 
an employer’s triumph in quelling a strike. 
His best-known short stories appeared 
in Marjorie Daw and Other People (1873), 
Two Bites at a Cherry^ with Other Tales 
(1894), and later volumes. Aldrich’s edi- 
torship of the Atlantic Monthly (1881- 
90) was noted for his conservative policy 
and his adherence to * Boston-plated* tra- 
ditions, which also appear in his collected 
essays, From Ponkapog to Pesth (1883), 
An Old Town by the Sea (1893), 
kapog Papers (1903). 

Alexander's Bridge^ novel by Willa 
Gather (q.v.). 

Alexandra Bergson, heroine of 0 Pio- 
neersl (q.v.). 

ALGER, Horatio, Jr. (1834-99), born 
in Massachusetts, was reared by strict 
Puritan parents. He graduated from Har- 
vard (1852) and Harvard Divinity School, 
but then rebelled against his background 
by going to Paris and living a Bohe- 
mian life. Upon his return to Massachu- 
setts, after an illness, he became a Uni- 
tarian minister (1864). In 1866 he quit 
his pulpit and moved to New York to 
b^n his literary career. While associated 
with the Newsboys’ Lodging House as 
chaplain and philanthropist, he wrote 
nearly 130 popular books for boys, aB 
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based on the principle that a stmggle 
against poverty and temptation inevi- 
tably leads a boy to wealth and fame. His 
most noted hero was the central figure in 
the Ragged Dick series (i867fF.), while 
the Luck and Pluck (i869£r.) and Tat- 
tered Tom (i87ifF.) series were only sec- 
ond in popularity. He also wrote biogra- 
phies of self-made statesmen. It is esti- 
mated that more than 20,000,000 copies 
of Alger’s novels were published. 
Algerine Captive, The; or. The Life and 
Adventures Dr, Updike Underhill, novel 
by Royall Tyler (cj.v.), published in 1797. 

Dr. Underhill, in this fictitious auto- 
biography, first tells of the stupidity of 
contemporary New England college edu- 
cation, and then, while studying medicine, 
illustrates the quackery of the profession, 
both in New England and the South. After 
invidiously describing slavery as he sees 
it in the Southern states and on a slave 
ship, he narrates his own difficulties when 
he is abandoned in Africa. His picaresque 
adventures provide an ironic commentary 
on American life when, during a seven- 
ear absence from the U.S., he is captured 
y the Algerines, sold into slavery, and 
just escapes becoming a Mohammedan. 
Algerine War, see Tripolitan War, 

Aigic Researches, treatise on Indian life, 
by H.R.Schoolcraft (q.v.). 

Algonquin (or Algonkin) Indians, name 
applied to nomadic hunting tribes in Que- 
bec and Ontario, and later to the entire 
Algonquian linguistic family to which they 
belong. located originally near Ottawa, the 
Algonquian tribe was driven northward by 
17th-century wars with the Iroquois and 
British, whom they, as allies of the French, 
opposed. They had the characteristic 
attributes of a Plains tribe (q.v.). The 
linguistic family, whose primitive culture 
preceded those ot the Mound Builders and 
Iroquois, included the Arapaho, Black- 
foot, and Cheyenne of the northern Plains; 
the Ojibway, Cree, Shawnee, Delaware, 
Mohegan, Narragansett, and Pequot of 
the eastern U.S.; and tribes as far south as 
the Powhatan. Longfellow uses Algon- 
quian legends in his poem on the Mohawk 
Hero Hiawatha. 

ALGREN, Nelson (1909-^ ^ ), reared 
in Chicago, known for re^istic novels of 
social protest: Somebody in Boots (19^5), 
about a Texas boy’s vagabondage and crim- 
inality during the depression: Never Come 
Morning (1942), about a Polish hoodlum 
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in Chicago who dreams of a better life as a 
prize fighter; and The Man with the Golden 
Arm (i 949)> a panoramic tale of the corrupt 
and violent life of Chicago slum dwellers 
frustrated by their environment. The Neon 
Wilderness (1948) collects stories of slums. 
Alhambra, The, 41 sketches by Irving 
(q.v.), published in 1832 and revised and 
enlarged in 1852, the result of the author’s 
residence (1829) in the ancient Moorish 
palace at Granada in Spain. His purpose 
was ‘to depict its half Spanish, half Ori- 
ental character; ... to revive the traces 
of grace and beauty fast fading from its 
walls; to record the regal and chivalrous 
traditions . . . and the whimsical and 
superstitious legends of the motley raTO 
now burrowing among its ruins.’ Tales if 
medieval Moorish Spain are interspers^ 
with architectural and other descriptiondL 
and anecdotes of the author’s experiences 
among the native residents. \ 

Alias Jimmy Valentine, see Porter, W,S\ 
Alice Adarns, novel by Booth Tarkington \ 
(q.v.), published in 1921 and awarded the 
1922 Pulitzer Prize. 

Alice, a pretty girl, anxious to escape 
her midwestern lower middle-class life, 
dreams of the stage or a rich marriage. Her 
father, Virgil Adams, nagged by his wife, 
leaves his lifelong job at Lamb’s drug 
company, to open a glue factory with the 
formula he invented for Mr. Lamb. Alice, 
forsaken by local beaux because of her 
family’s pushing ways, falls in love with a 
wealthy newcomer, Arthur Russell. To 
snare him she fabricates a web of small lies 
about herself and her family, which turns 
him against her when he sees the truth at 
a pathetic family dinner party. As their 
affair ends, her brother Waiter absconds 
with the drug firm’s money, and Virgil’s 
new business is ruined by competition 
from Mr. Lamb, who nevertheless aids 
Virgil when he has a paralytic stroke. He 
recovers but his wife opens a boarding 
house to support him, and Alice, sadly 
wiser, becomes a typist. 

Alice of Old Vincennes, novel by Mau- 
rice Thompson (q.v.), published in 1900. 

Alice Tarleton, the child of an old colo- 
nial family, is abducted and reared on the 
frontier by Gaspard Roussilon, a French 
trader with the Indian^ at Vincennes in 
the Wabash country ot Indiana. At the 
outbreak of the Revolution, she aids the 
campaign of George Rogers Clark, and 
the story is mainly concerned with his 
capture of Vincennes for the patriots 
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(1779). Alice’s love affair with aristocratic 
Lieutenant Beverley, one of Clark’s ofii* 
cers, turns out happily when her real par- 
entage is disclos^. Other figures in the 
romance include Pere Beret, uie vigorous, 
ubiquitous priest; the old frontiersman 
Oncle Jazon; his friend Simon Kenton; 
and Alice’s youthful companion, Ren6 de 
Ronville. 

Alien and Sedition Acta, passed by 
Congress (1798) when the Federalists 
feared French liberalism and an alliance 
between the French and the Democratic 
Republicans. The three Alien Acts per- 
mitted the President to imprison or ban- 
ish any alien he considered to be danger- 
ous, and provided punishment for anyone 
who, during time of war, conspired against 
the law or published false or malicious 
writings about the administration. The 
Democratic Republicans, under Jefferson 
and Madison, drafted the Kentucky and 
Virginia Resolutions (q.v.) as an answer 
to diis legislation. The Sedition Act was 
definitely aimed against Republican pa- 
pers, and ten editors were fined and im- 
prisoned for criticizing President Adams. 

Alien Corn^ play by Sidney Howard 
(q.v.). 

Alison* s House^ play by Susan Glaspell 
(q.v.), produced and published in 1930, 
and awarded the 1931 Pulitzer Prize. Ali- 
son Stanhope is considered to represent 
Emily Dickinson. 

Eighteen years after the death of ^e 
poet Alison Stanhope, her intense spirit 
continues to dominate the Iowa village 
homestead in which she spent her isolated 
life. Her sister Agatha, jealously guarding 
Alison’s poems, books, and secrets, still 
resides in the house, but on the last day 
of the 19th century her brother prepar^ 
to remove her and her treasures to his 
home. He is aided by his two sons, the 
dder of whom, Eben, alone realizes the 
emotional significance of breaking up Ali- 
son’s house, and by Louise, Eben’s domi- 
neering wife, who understands nothing of 
his mood. Agatha, ill and of failing mind, 
in a last attempt to preserve the nouse’s 
memories, tries unsuccessfully to set it 
afire. Later Elsa, Stanhope’s daughter and 
Alison’s favorite niece, a sensitive passion- 
ate woman ostracized because she is the 
mistress of a married man, pays a last 
visit to her childhood home. Agatha falls 
dead while urging Elsa to burn a mysteri- 
ous portfolio, whose contents Stanhope, 
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Elsa, and Eben later read. They find them 
to be Alison’s poems concern^ with her 
frustrated love affair, which Agatha con- 
cealed when the ‘complete’ poems were 
published. Stanhope wants to destroy 
these revealing documents, but Elsa and 
Eben persuade him to reconsider, and as 
the New Year arrives he is reconciled 
with Elsa, giving her the portfolio, 'one 
more little gift, from her century to yours.’ 

All God*s Chiliun Got Wings, play by 
Eugene O’Neill (q.v.), produced and pul> 
lished in 1924. 

Jim Harris, clumsy, intelligent, and am- 
bitious, is a Nem reared in a New York 
slum district, where he adores Ella Dow- 
ney, a white mrl who spurns him when 
she begins to feel the force of race pr^u- 
dice. She lives for a time with the ruffian 
Mickey, but he deserts her and their ille^ 
gitimate child dies. Ella in despair a& 
cepts Jim’s {proposal of marriage, and the> 
live awhile in France, returning to New 
York so that Jim may study law.^la is 
inferior in mind and feeling to her hus^ 
band, and, in conflict with his mother and 
sister, is unable to conceal her dislike of 
his race. The strain of their life affects 
her mind, and to maintain her illusion of 
superiority she $0 harasses Jim that he 
fails in his bar examinations. He remains 
loyal and kind, and when Ella, becoming 
insane, believes that they are children 
again, he prays God to ‘let this fire of 
burning suffering • . • make me worthy 
of the child You send me for the woman 
You take away.’ 

AU in a Bustle; or. The New House, farce 
by William Milns, written for the open- 
ing of the Park Theatre, New York 
(1798). It deals with the difficulties of 
the stage manager and his actors and ac- 
tresses, some of whom represented them- 
selves in the production. The play is im- 
portant as a source of information on early 
American theaters. 

AU Quiet Along the Potomac, poem by 
Ethd Lynn Beers (q.v.). 

ALLEN, Ethak (1738-89). hero of the 
Revolutionary War, was earlier a leader of 
the Green Mountain Boys (q.v.) in their 
opposition to the rule of New York state 
in the New Hampshire Grants. His irregu- 
lar militia served under him in the Revo- 
lution, and, with a force of Connecticut 
soldiers under Benedict Arnold, captured 
Ticonderoga (May 10, 1775). According 
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to his own unverified account, Allen 
called upon the British to surrender ‘in 
the name of the great Jehovah and the 
Continental Congress/ In an expedition 
against Montreal, he was captured and 
imprisoned by the British (Sept. I 77 |~ 
May 1778), an experience described in 
his blunt, egotistical, and amusing Nar^ 
rative of Colonel Ethan AlletCs Captivity 
(1779). The deistic book, Reason the 
Only Oracle of Man (i784)> /s some- 
times called ‘Ethan Allen's Bible,* but 
scholars have contended that most of it 
was written by the free-thinker. Dr. 
Thomas Young (1732-77)* Ip whose post- 
humously obtained manuscript Allen gave 
no credit. Allen appears as a character in 
Thompson’s The Green Mountain Boys 
and in Melville’s Israel Potter. 

ALLEN, Frederick Lewis (1890-1954), 
born in Boston and educated at Harvard, 
served on the staffs of the Atlantic 
Monthly (1914-16), The Century (1916- 
17), and HarpePs (1923-53, as editor 
after 1941). His major books are infor- 
mal histories of the U.S.: Only Y ester- 
day (1931), about the 1920’s; Since Yes- 
terday (1940), about the 1930’s; The 
Lords of Creation (i935)» .about finan- 
cial and corporate expansion since the 
1890’s; and The Big Change (1952), about 
the first half of the 20th century. He 
also wrote the text for two anthologies of 
photos, The American Procession (1933) 
and Metropolis (1934). 

ALLEN, [William] Hervev (1889-1949), 
bom in Pittsburgh, graduated from the 
University of Pittsburgh and served in 
World War I, as he described in his auto- 
biographical novel. Toward the Flame 
(1926). He taught English at Charleston, 
South Carolina, where with DuBose Hey- 
ward he wrote the poems, Carolina Chan- 
sons (1922). He is best known as a novelist 
and for his carefully documented biog- 
raphy of Poe, Israfel (1926). Anthony Ad- 
verse (1933), a lengthy picaresque romance 
of the Napoleonic era, sold a half million 
copies during its first two years. Action at 
Aquila (1938) is a novel of the Civil War, 
and It fVas Like This (1940) contains two 
World War stories. The City in the Dawn 
(1950) collects three novels, The Forest 
and the Fort (1943), Bedford Village 
(1944), and Toward the Morning (194^, 
about Salathiel Albine^ an 18th-century 
frontiersman and soldier reared by In- 
dians in New York state. 

I2 
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ALLEN, James Lane (1849-1920, was 
born and reared in Kentucky, where he 
taught school until 1880, and then turned 
to writing critical and descriptive articles 
and short stories. The BlueXIrass Region 
of Kentucky (1892) is a collection of 
sketches contributed to He^eVs Maga- 
zine during the ’80*8, while Flute and 
Violin (1891) contains romantic short sto- 
ries of Kentucky local color, demonstrat- 
ing his craftsmanship and i^lished style, 
and his interest in the interdependence of 
man and nature. This theme dominates 
his best-known novels, A Kentucky Car- 
dinal (q.v.,1894), its sequel Aftermath 
(1896), and The Choir Invisible (q.y,, 
1897). Allen’s numerous later writings in- 
clude: A Summer in Arcady (1896) ahd 
The Reign of Law (1900), realistic nov^s 
of simple farm folk; The Mettle of the P«V- 
ture 6903), a tragic tale of the aristocrat 
of a Southern town; The Last Christm^ 
Tree (1914), a prose poem describing thi 
ultimate glacial conquest of the earth; The 
Bride of the Mistletoe (1909) and The Doc- 
tors Christmas Eve (1910), novels con- 
cerned with the conflicts that arise from 
the desire of middle age for youthful pas- 
sion; The Sword of Youth (1914)* a novel- 
ette of the Civil War; The Alabaster Box 
(i9^i3)> a tale of ingratitude; and The 
Landmark (1925), collected short stories. 

ALLEN, Paul (1775-1826), born in 
Rhode Island, graduated from Brown 
University (1793) and lived in Philadel- 
phia, where he was well known as a mag- 
azine contributor. His works include: 
Original PoemSy Serious and Entertaining 
(1801); Noah O821), a narrative poem 
largely revised by John Neal, who was 
almost entirely the author of Allen’s His- 
tory of the American Revolution (2 vols,, 
1819); and, with Nicholas Biddle, the offi- 
cial History of the Expedition of Captains 
Lewis and Clark (1814). 

ALLEN, William (1784-1868), New 
England clergyman, educator, and hist^ 
rian. During his six years as assistant li- 
brarian and regent of Harvard, he com- 
piled the first edition of his American Bio- 
^aphicaland Historical Dictionary (1809). 
He was president of Bowdoin College 
(1819-31, 1833-8). but was unpopular!:^ 
cause of his inflexible disposition and rigid 
insistence on church discipline. 

ALLIBONE, S(amuel] Austin (1816- 
89), author of the important reference 
work, A Critical Dictionary qf English Ut- 
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trature and British and American Authors 
(3 vols., 1 858-71), and compiler of volumes 
of prose and verse quotations. After 1879 
he was the librarian of the Lenox Library 
(New York). 

ALLSTON, Joseph Blyth (1833-1904), 
South Carolina poet, whose best-known 
work, ‘Stack Arms,’ was written while he 
was a prisoner at Fort Delaware during 
the Civil War. 

ALLSTON, Washington (1779-18^3), 
painter, teacher of S.F.B.Morse, was him- 
self a student of Gilbert West, with whom 
he shared the doctrine that painting 
should tell a story and appeal to tne spec- 
tator by virtue of its sentiment. Long a 
resident in England and on the continent, 
Allston was an intimate of Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Southey, and other promi- 
nent literary men. He was a brotner-in- 
law of the dder R.H.Dana, and like him 
was a rather studied and affected poet, as 
exemplified in his work, The Sylphs oj the 
Seasons (1813). His other books include a 
Gothic romance, Mona/di (1841), and his 
Lectures on Arty posthumously collected 
(1850) by R.H.Dana,Jr. 

Almanac in America followed much the 
same development as in England, where 
it began as a calendar with the addition of 
some astronomical data. The first Ameri- 
can work of this nature, An Almanack Jor 
New England for the Year 1639, was com- 
piled by William Pierce (or Peirce) and 
printed by Stephen Daye, and, with the 
exception of a broadside, was the first 
work printed in the British colonies. Until 
the close of the 17th century, this press, 
associated with Harvard, continued to is- 
sue annual almanacs, and together with 
other presses caused Boston to become a 
center of almanac-making. The first hu- 
morous almanac was compiled in 1687 by 
John Tullcy, of Saybrook, Connecticut. 
Subsequently all American almanacs, like 
their English counterparts, contained not 
only calendars but compendiums of popu- 
lar science, notices of remarkable events 
and dates, problems, proverbs, jests, and 
practical information of various kinds, il- 
luminated by illustrations. Among impor- 
tant early almanacs were the Astronomical 
Diary and Almanack issued from Dedham, 
Massachusetts, by Nathaniel Ames and 
his son, 1725-75; The Rhode Island Alma* 
nac. issued 1728-58 by James Franklin; 
and Poor Richaras Almanack and The 
Farmer^ s Almanack (qq*v.). The Crockett 
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almanacs (q.v.) were a popular 19th-cen- 
tury series, noted for their tall tales of 
frontier heroes. Many religious sects and 
reform organizations issued almanacs, 
which have also been used by advertisers 
of medicines and other products. The 
World Almanac and Book of Facts is a con- 
temporary publication of the New York 
World*Telegram> 

Alnwick Castle^ poem by Halleck (q.v.). 
Aionzo and MelUeay see Asylumy The. 

ALSOP, George (1638-?), emigrated 
from England to America (1658), of which 
he wrote in A Character qf the Promnee 
Mary-Land (1666), to encourage emigra- 
tion. This jocular mixture of prose and 
verse describes the country, the Indians, 
and the arrangements for conveying poor 
people to America. 

ALSOP, Richard (1761-1815), one of 
the Connecticut Wits, frequently collabo- 
rated with other members of thejgroup 
in such light verse as The Echo and TAr 
Political Greenhouse (qq.v.). His serious 
poetry, including American Poems (1793) 
and The C^rms of Fancy (1856), is edn- 
ventional, imitative, and b(x>kish. 

ALTGBLD, John Peter (1847-1902), 
born at Nassau, Germany, was brought as 
a child to Ohio, where he receiv^ litdc 
formal education. He moved to Chicago in 
1875, elected to the Su- 

perior Court of Cook County. In Our 
renal Machinery and Its Victims (188^) 
he set forth his belief that American judi- 
cial systems were weighted against the 
poor, and after he was elected governor of 
Illinois (1892) he pardoned three anarch- 
ist leaders convicted of fostering the 
Haymarket Riot (q.v.). Durii^ the Pull- 
man Strike^ he protested against Cleve- 
land’s sending U.S. troops into Chicago 
without his permission. He was defeated 
for re-election in 1896 because of his al- 
leged radical sympathies. He is the sub- 
ject of Vachel Lindsay’s poem, ‘The Eagle 
That Is Forgotten* (q.v.), and Howm 
Fast’s novel, The American^ 

Amana Community, communal reli- 
gious society, was originally establishjxl 
near Buffalo, New York (1842), by Chris- 
tian Metz (1794-1867) and more than 600 
of his German followers, who believed 
that God inspires certain persons, who 
thus become direct instruments of His 
will. In 1855 the community purchased 
some 20,000 acres near Davenport, Iowa, 
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where it still flourishes, although it was 
reorganized as a joint stock company 
(1932), ending religious rule in temporal 
affairs* In 1945 members. 

Amaranth^ verse narrative by E.A.Rob. 
inson (q.v.). 

Amateur Emigrant^ The, autobiograph- 
ical narrative by RX.Stevenson (q.v.), 
written in San Francisco in 1879. It is an 
account of his voyage as a second-class 
passenger across the Atlantic ‘from the 
Clyde to Sandy Hook.’ Later rewritten, it 
was published with its sequel. Across the 
Plains (q.v.), in the Edinburgh Edition 
of the author’s works (1894). 

Ambassadors^ The^ novel by Henry 
James (q.v.), published in 1903. 

Lambert Strether, an intelligent, con- 
scientious American editor, is sent by his 
wealthy fiancee, Mrs.Newsome, a rigor- 
ously conventional Massachusetts widow, 
to Paris to bring home her son Chad, who 
has spent several years in Europe and is 
now required to take charge of the fam- 
ilv’s business interests. She has been un- 
able to learn why Chad chooses to remain 
abroad, and when Strether arrives he di^ 
covers the young man much changed by his 
Old World environment and his relations 
with the charming, cultured Countess de 
Vionnet, who later appears to be Chad’s 
mistress. Gradually Strether comes to 
realize the fascinations and satisfactions 
that life offers in Paris but not in Woollett, 
Massachusetts, and he virtually gives up 
his mission. Then a new group of ambassa- 
dors is sent after him, including Chad’s 
aggressively proper sister^ Mrs.Pocock; 
her husband, Jim; and Jim’s appealing 
but inexperienced young sister, Mamie, 
who has been expected to marry Chad. 
Their arguments are supplemented by 
those of Strether’s American friend. Way- 
marsh, and the situation becomes comic, 
for none of these people can comprehend 
the education that has reformed Chad and 
Strethtf. Chad’s determination to remain 
in Paris is unmoved, but Strether’s con- 
science is reawakened, and he is persuaded 
to return to America, even though this 
will end hjs attachment to the quiet, 
kindly Maria Ciostrey, an expatriate who 
has been a sympathetic spectator of his 
cultural adventure and the comedy of 
contrasted manners it has involv^. 

AmMtious GuM^ Tke^ allcoorical tale 
by Hawthorne (q.v.), published in The 


Token (183s) and in Twice-Told Tales 
{1837). 

A solitary youth stops for the night at a 
lonely cottage in the Notch of the White 
Hills in New Hampshire. He tells of his 
hopes of fame and fortune^ and each mem- 
ber of his host’s family is moved to di- 
vulge his intiinate desires. The he.ad of the 
house would like ‘ to be called Squire, and 
sent to General Court for a term or two’; 
the youngest child would like to go at 
once on an excursion to ‘ take a drink out 
of the basin of the Flume*; his older sister 
hardly conceals her growing interest in 
the young stranger; and even the grand- 
mother speaks of her wish to look well in 
her coffin. While they talk, a great land- 
slide b^ins, which buries the wMole 
company. \ 

America, name first applied to the pr^ 
ent continent of South America (i 507) Jn 
a map by the German geographer Martin 
Waldseemuller (^.1470-1513), who coin^ 
the title in honor of the navigator Ame- 
rigo Vespucci. He applied it to the whole 
New World in his Cosmographiae Intro- 
ductio (1^07), a work intended to be an 
introduction to a new edition of Ptolemy. 
Mercator used ‘America’ to indicate both 
North and South America (1538), but for 
more than two centuries the lands in the 
western hemisphere were known in Spaih 
and Portugal as the ‘Indies,’ ‘West In- 
dies,’ or ‘New World.’ 

America^ patriotic hymn written by 
Samuel Francis Smith (q.v.), was first 
sung at a Boston Fourth of July meeting 
(1831) and published in The Choir (183a), 
a collection edited by Lowell Mason. The 
tune is the British 'God Save the King,’ 
often erroneously attributed to Henry 
Carey (i690?-i743), but actually a tradi- 
tional air whose earliest known version is 
by John Bull (1563-1628). Smith’s hymn 
is frequently known as ‘My country, ’tis 
of thee,’ its opening line. 

America Comes of Age, critical nvork by 
Andr6 Siegfried (q.v.). 

America the Beautiful, patriotic hymn 
by Katherine Bates (q.v.), written in 
1893 and published in The Congregational- 

(Jidy 4, 1895). A revision Was pub- 
lish^ in 1904, and in the author’s America 
th BeauHJul and Other Poems (19x1). Of 
the 60 tunes composed for it by various 
musicians, those most frequently used aare 
by W.G.Macfarlanc and S.A.Ward. 
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American^ Tke^ novel by Henry James 
(q.v.)> published in 1877 and dramatized 
by the author in 1891. 

Christopher Newman, a wealthy i^er- 
lean on a visit to Paris, meets Claire de 
Cintr6, a widow of noble birth, half 
French and half English. On his first call 
at her home, Newman is turned away by 
her ungracious brother. Marquis Urbain 
de Bellegarde, but later he meets others of 
the family, Urbain's wife, the charming 
younger brother Count Valentin, the 
shrewd, proud old Marouise, and her 
maid, the sympathetic Englishwoman, 
Mrs. Bread. The American becomes a close 
friend of Valentin, who encourages his 
courtship of Mme de Ciiitri, but the 
others tolerate him only because of his 
wealth. Finally his proposal is accepted, 
the engagement is formally announced, 
and the Mat^uis reluctantly introduces 
Newman to his aristocratic friends. Mean- 
while the American comes to know Mile 
Noimie Nioche, a copyist of paintings, 
whose meek, shabby-genteel father is 
Newman’s French teacher. Newman be- 
nevolently orders a number of Noimie’s 
paintings in order to provide her a dowry, 
and introduces her to Valentin. Although 
the young man realizes she is mercenary 
and unscru]:>ulous, he continues to set 
her^ and she is the cause of a duel in which 
he IS fatally wounded. Before learning of 
this, Newman receives word that Mme de 
Cintr6, influenced by her mother and 
brother, has broken their engapment. 
Summoned to Valentin’s deathbed, he 
hears the young man’s disgust with his 
family, and is tend that Mrs.Bread knows 
a guilty secret about them that Newman 
may use to further his own ends. After 
Valentin’s funeral, Mme de Cintri an- 
nounces that she intends to become a 
nun. Through Mrs.Bread, Newman dis- 
covers that the Marquise killed her hu^ 
band, and he threatens to expose the evi- 
dence, but Urbain and his mother still 
refuse to allow the marriage. At first New- 
man determines to fulfil his revenge, but 
in a revulsion of feeling he destroys the 
evidence of the murder. 

American Academy of Arte and Let* 
tere, founded in 1901^^ ss an honorary 
circle of 50 members within the Nationd 
Institute of Arts and Letters. The Insti- 
tute was founded in 1898 on the model of 
the French Academy, with 250 members 
divided into sections in Art, Literature, 
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and Music. The Academy is intended to 
promote American literature, art, and 
music by honoring prominent artists, pre- 
senting public addresses, brining repre- 
sentatives of foreign academies to the 
U.S., and organizing conferences, publi- 
cations, collections, and awards. Authors 
among the original Academy members in- 
cluded Henry Adams, Aldrich, Burroughs, 
Clemens, Hay, Howells, J.C.Harris, 
Henry James, C.E.Norton, and Stedman. 

American Anti-Slavery Society, see 

AbolitionisL 

American Antiquarian Society was 
founded by Isaiah Thomas at Worcester, 
Massachusetts (1812). It has lon^ been 
distinguished for its great collection of 
American historical materials and for its 
series of publications making available 
scarce items of Americana. 

American Apollo^ see Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 

American Bible Society, founded at 
New York (1816), with Elias Boudinot as 
president, was supported by Christians of 
all denominations, for the purpose of dis- 
tributing Bibles in frontier regions and 
among immigrants. The Society continues 
to publish translations of the Scriptures 
and co-operates with other organizations 
abroad to distribute some 26,000,000 
copies annually throughout the world. It 
dismbutes some 3,700,000 volumes of the 
Scriptures annually in the U.S. 

American Caravan (1927-36), yearbook 
founded by Paul Rosenfeld, Alfred Krcym- 
borg, Lewis Mumford, and Van Wyck 
Brooks, was edited by the former three 
as *an affirmation of the health of the 
young American literature, and an earnest 
of a guild for the co-operative publication 
of its works.’ It underwent some changes 
of tide, but the pur^se remained the same 
desjpite lapses in publication. Contributors 
included Hemingway, Dos Passes, O’Neill, 
and Gertrude Stein. 

American Chronicles of the Times, see 
First Book 0/ the American Chronicles of 
the Times. 

American Claimant, The. sto^ by SX. 
Clemens (q.v.), written unefer his pseudo- 
nym Mark Twain, and published in 1892. 
It is based on a play. Colonel Sellers, writ- 
ten by Clemens with Howells (1883) tuxd 
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produced unsuccessfully 

acter of Seilers first appeared in The Gilded 

A& (q.v.). 

Viscount Berkeley is an earnest young 
man who desires a just trial of me righte 
of American claimants to his father s earl- 
dom, and he goes to America to investi- 
gate the matter, as well as to see the 
democratic institutions he admires. The 
current claimant is Colonel Mulberry Sd- 
lers, in his old age still ‘the same old 
scheming, generous, good-hearted . . . 
failure he always was,* and still on the 
trail of easy wealth. By a number of com- 
plicated coincidences, Berkeley, believed 
to have died in a hotel fire, disguises him- 
self to seek work and test the institutions 
of western democracy. Although disap- 
pointed in both quests until he is em- 
ployed as a painter of chromos, he discov- 
ers Sellers, with whose beautiful and sen- 
sible daughter Sally he falls in love. Berke- 
ley summons his father, who comes to 
America, is won over by Sally, and con- 
sents to a marriage. The families plan to 
return to England together, but as the 
ship is about to leave tne colonel is missed. 
He has gone off on a scheme to control the 
sunspots, leaving a message that asks the 
others to watch for a vast sunspot which 
will mean; ‘Mulberry Sdlers throws us a 
kiss across the universe.* 

American Commonwealth^ The, TOliti- 
cal and social survey by James Bryce 
(q.v.), published in two volumes in 1888, 
and supplemented and revised in 1910. 
This study of ‘the nation of the future,* 
SLS Bryce considered the U.S., is presented 
in six sections: (i) the Constitution, the 
oiganization of the federal government, 
and its interrelations with the state gov- 
ernments; (2) the state and local govern- 
ments: (3J the party system; the na- 
ture of public opinion, and its influence on 
policies and issues; (5) illustrations of 
previous aiwments, with a discussion of 
the ‘strength and weakness of democratic 
government' in the U.S.: and (6) social, 
intellectual, and spiritual forces, as they 
affect the course of life of the nation and 
its citizens. The work reasserted faith in 
democracy and the paradox that in gen- 
eral the wisdom of the mass is greater nian 
that of the select few, although noting the 
following faults in American society: a 
lack of intellectual distinction; the apathy 
of the cultured and the leisure class; in- 
competence in legislation and administra-* 
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tion; and laxity in the management of 
public business. 

American CrisiSt The, see Crisis, The 
American, 

American Democrat, The, or Hints on 
the Social and Civic Relations of the United 
States of America, critical work by Cooper 
(q.v.), published in 1838, 

Returning from Europe in 1835, 
author was struck by ‘a disposition in the 
majority to carry out the opinions of the 
system to extremes, and a disposition in 
the minority to abandon all to the current 
of the day,' and he writes in order to ex- 
press ‘the voice of simple, honest, and 
. . . fearless truth' on the peculiarities of 
the American system, in theory and prac- 
tice. Following an introduction and gen- 
eral chapters on government and repub- 
lican theories, he discusses goveritoent in 
the U.S., especially with regard\ to the 
doctrine of state rights. The 43 brief chap- 
ters that follow are concerned wit'b ‘ Dis- 
tinctive American Principles,' ‘Equality,* 
‘Liberty,’ ‘Advantages of a Democracy,' 

‘ Disadvantages of a Democracy,* ‘Preju- 
dice,* ‘The Private Duties of Station,* 
‘Language.* ‘Demagogues,* ‘The Press,' 
‘Property,^ and similar subjects, all dis- 
cussed from the point of view of a con- 
servative thinker who is convinced of the 
value of an aristocratic system. 

American Expeditionary Forc^ the 
U.S. army that served overseas in the 
World War I (q.v.), under the command 
of General John J. Pershing, from the first 
occupation of front line trenches (Oct. 23, 
1917) to the Armistice (Nov. ii, 1918). 
At the close of the war, more than 
1,200,000 American troops were in France 
and had served in several critical engage- 
ments on the western front. The American 
Legion is an organization of veterans of 
the A.E.F. and of those who served it at 
home. 

American Parmer, see Letters from an 
American Farmer, 

American Federation of Labor (A.F. 
of L.), organization of trade unions of the 
U.S., Canada, Puerto Rico, and Panama, 
was founded in k88i to ccmibine previous 
labor groups, and adopted its present 
name in 1886. From its inception until his 
death in 1924. Samud Gompers was its 
president. William Green, the next head 
(1024-52), condnued Gompers* progrra 
of avoiding political alliances, social- 
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istic ideas and radical policies, con- 
centrating on higher wages^ shorter hours, 
and better working conditions. The basic 
principle has been that of craft unionism, 
dividing a plant’s workers into serrate 
unions for each craft represented. Those 
favoring industrial unionism, including 
all workers of a plant in a union based on 
the nature of the commodity produced, 
were led by John L. Lewis to form the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(q.y.), 1938. About 1,000,000 members 
quit the A.F. of L, to join the C.LO. In 
1942 Lewis took his United Mine workers 
out of the C.LO. and returned to the 
A.F. of L., whose membership (1954) was 
9,605,840. After Green’s death (1952), 
his successor, George Meany, arranged 
in 1954 for a merger with the C.LO. (1955). 

American Folk-Lore Society, founded 
in 1888, through its quarterly journal of 
American Folk-Lore other publica- 
tions, and the investigations of its branch 
groups, has made valuable contributions 
to the study of the lore of American In- 
dians and Negroes, as well as of the folk 
ballads and tales of the modern U.S. 

American Guide Series, see Federal 
Writers Project. 

American Geographical Society, found- 
ed 1852, in New York City, through the 
activities of its members and publication 
of a Bulletin (later called the Geographical 
Review) y has encouraged exploration and 
disseminated geographical information. 

American Historical Association, The, 
founded at Saratoga, N.Y., in 1884 and in- 
corporated (1889) with a main office in 
Washington, D.C. It has aided in the 
classification of official documents, and 
promoted, organized, and published re- 
search in neglected subjects of American 
history. ItsorgmytYit American Historical 
(i 89J- ), special reports, annual 

bibliographies, and a co-operative 
Historical Literature (1931) are among its 
many important publications. 

American Legion, The, founded in 
Paris (1919) by Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., 
and others representing every division 
of the American Expeditionary Force (q.v.) 
was later extended to include any .^rson 
who had worn a U.S. uniform during World 
War I, or served the armed forces as a 
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civilian. It has posts throughout the 
world, and by 1940 had 1,078,119 mem- 
bers. ^though only a fraction of those el- 
igible joined, it secured passage of such 
laws as the World War Adjusted Compen- 
sation Act (1925), which in 1936 paid a 
veteran’s bonus, and the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 (amended 1945), 
offering aid to veterans of World War II. 
It has also been influential in promoting 
its conception of patriotism. It now ac- 
cepts veterans of World War II. 

American Literature (192^ ), journal 
of literary history, criticism, and bibliog- 
raphy, published quarterly by the Duke 
University Press with the co-operation 
of the American Literature Group of the 
Modern Language Association. 

American Magazine, The (Jan.-March 
1741), first magpine published in the 
British colonies in America. Edited by 
John Webbe, it was published from Phila- 
delphia by Andrew Bradford after Webbe 
had been dissatisfied with Franklin’s 
terms for publication. Only three issues 
of this ‘monthly view of the political 
state’ were published, but because the 
first appeared three days before Frank- 
lin’s The General Magazine^ it is distin- 
^ished as the first publication of its kind. 
It contained proceedings of the colonial 
assemblies, essays on moral, sdentihe, 
political, and historical subjects, and brief 
reprints from The London Magazine. 

A second American Magazine (Dec. 
1787-N0V. 1788) was a monthly edited by 
Noah Webster from New York. Besides 
the usual periodical features, it had p- 
ticles on education and subjects of in- 
terest to women. It included contribu- 
tions from the Connecticut Wits, and was 
strongly Federdist. 

A third publication with this title was 
founded as Frank Leslie's Popular Months 
ly (q.v.), a^uming its present name in 
1906, wnen it was purchased by a group of 
muciu^aking authors, including Ida Tar- 
bell, Steffens, R.S.Baker, F.P.Dunne, and 
W.A. White. To make money, they tem- 
pered their muckraking with an emphasis 
on the homely affairs of avera^ peopile, 
and in time this became the primary in- 
terest, when the original publishers gave 
up the magazine. It now has a circulation 
of more than 2,000,000, and is devoted 
to optimistic stories of people who have 
reached success in spite of handicaps, 
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and similar fiction, aimed at average 
American families. Discontinued in 1956. 

American Magazine and Monthly 
Chronicle^ political maga- 

zine founded at Philadelphia by William 
Bradford, with William Smith as editor. 
It published contributions by Francis 
Hopkinson and Thomas Godfrey, and 
attack^ the French and the Quakers, 
championed the develoi)ment of an Amer- 
ican nation, and sided with the proprietors 
against Franklin in the quarrd over the 
question whether the Penns should pay 
taxes on their Pennsylvania grants. The 
magazine’s contributor form^ a literary 
group known as the Society of Gentlemen. 

American Mercury (1719-46), see 
scan Weekly Mercury. 

American Mercury^ The (1924- ), 
monthly magazine founded by H.L. 
Mencken and Geow Jean Nathan (qq.v.) 
as a successor to their Smart Sety *to at- 
tempt a realistic presentation of the 
whole gaudy, gorgeous American scene,’ 
with all phases of American culture and 
institutions treated in a spirit of boister- 
ous skepticism. The subject matter 
included not only lusty critical commen- 
taries, but also short stories, poems, plays, 
and reviews of the arts, in keeping with 
the full-blooded editorial policy. After the 
first year Nathan ceased to be co-editor, 
and in 1930 he silendy disappeared from 
the magazine. The many noted contrib- 
utors included Dreiser, O’Neill, Sher- 
wood Anderson, Cabell, Heigesheimer, 
Sandburg, Van Vechten, Sinclair Lewis, 
and Edgar Lee Masters. Among several 
celebrated depptments, ‘Americana’ was 
devoted to clippings from newspapers, 
ironically reflating the alleged stupidity 

mass mind. In 1934 
Mencken left the magazine, which has 
since been considerably altered. A selec- 
tion from its first 20 years was published 
as The American Mercury Reader (1944), 

American Minerva (i79i-iQot) 
founded at New York by Noah WeS 

combat 

fren^ influences. Webster under the 
P^o^ Curtus. and HamUton and 
Runis King under the pseudonym Camil. 
^ defending 

I *2?^ * semiweekly 
Herald: Gauttejar the Country began to be 
“rapos^ fw laign circulation out of the 
!pa*anals of the daily. In 1797 the Miner. 


American Party 

va*s name became the Commercial Advert- 
tiseTy and in 1803 Webster retired from 
its editorship. Later editors included R.C. 
Sands (1827-32), Thurlow Weed (1867), 
Parke Godwin and William L. Stone, and 
in 1905 the paper was combined with the 
New York Globe to become the Globe and 
Commercial Advertisery which in turn was 
bought by the New York Sun O923). 
American Monthly Magazine (1829- 
31), literary journal published from Bos- 
ton by N.P.Willis (q.v.), whose other 
contributors included J.L.Motlcy, Rich- 
ard Hildreth, Mrs.Sigourney, and F^rk 
Benjamin. Its levity and worldlincss 
caused it to be a failure in Boston, and U 
was absorbed by the New^York Mirr^ 
(q.v.). 1 

American Monthly Magazine^ T^ 
(1833-8), literary periodical edited b 
H.W.Herbcrt (1833-5), during which 
time Its contributors included Paulding) 
Verplanck, and James Hall. In 1835 it 
absorbed The New^England Magazine 
(q.v.), after which it was edited by Park 
Benjamin and C.F.HoflFman, and included 
Poe among its contributors. During its 
last year, an attempt was made to invig. 
orate the magazine by introducing sudi 
political contributors as Horace Greeley 
and Henry Clay. 

American Museumy The (1787-92), 
monthly magazine published and edited 
at Philadelphia by Mathew Carey. At 
first it contained mainly reprinted mate- 
rials, although original contributions came 
from Francis Hopkinson, Franklin, Ben- 
jamin Rush, and the Connecticut Wits. 
In 1790 the subtitle Universal Magazine 
was added, and the policy was ritered to 
include more bellesdettres and original 
writing. 

American Notes /or General Circular- 
tioriy travd account by Dickens (q.v.), 
published in 184a. Dickens visited the 
U.S. (Jan.-May 1842) in a tour that took 
him from Boston and New York to Can- 
ada and as far west as St.Louis. His book 
IS almost wholly dcraptjve, and does not 
attempt to analyze institutions. He wrote 
in a complimentary fashion about much 
01 /imerica^ but antagonized many read- 
OT by cnticiang the penal system, the 
f B “d hence ^ {nrsting 

of Kngliih works, and the entire system 

of slavery and Its adherents. 



^American Pliilofopliical Society 

’ American Philoeophical Society, first 
scientific society in America, founded at 
Phil^elphia (1743) by Franklin, its first 
president. His successors were Ritten- 
house and Jefferson. The Society issues 
Transactions y Proceedings (since 1838), 
and Memoirs (since 1900). 

American Pre/oces (1935-43), little mag- 
azine sponsored by the University of Iowa. 
Although interested in regionalism, its con- 
tributors included T.S.Efiot, J.G.Flctcher, 
Muriel Rukeyscr, Robert Frost, Paul En- 
gle, C.Day Lewis, Wallace Stegner, and 
Eudora Welty. 

American Quarterly (1949- ), scholar- 
ly journal of American civilization studies, 
founded at the University of Minnesota, 
moved (195O to the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

American Register^ see Literary Maga^ 
Tine. 

American Republican Party, see 

Know-Nothing Movement. 

American Review (1845-50), see Ameri- 
can Whig Review. 

American Review, The (1933-7), socio- 
economic magazine, founded by Seward 
Collins, after the suspension of The Book- 
man^ to analyze contemporary life and 
letters from a tradi tionalist basis. 1 1 was de- 
voted to such movements as Agrarianism, 
New Humanism, and neoscholasticism. 

American Scene, The, descriptive and 
inteipretivc work by Henry James (q.v.), 
published in 1907. The author tourra the 
U.S. (1904) after an absence of * nearly a 
quarter of a century,' and writes from a 
point of view that he claims to be almost 
as fresh as that of an * inquiring stranger’ 
and as acute as that of an * initiated na- 
tive.’ He describes his dramatic adventure 
in rediscovering an America occupied by 
^a society reaching out into the apparent 
void for the amenities, the consumma- 
tions, after having earn^tly gathered in 
so many of the preparations and necessi- 
ties.’ Tne chapters of sensitive and cul- 
tivated M^preciation include discussions 
of New Ei^land, New York, and New- 
port; the foreign aspects of New York 
City; ^social notes' on upper-class life; 
and places assodated with such authors as 
Hawdiorne^ Emerson, Thoreau, and Ir- 
ving. The S[eneral impression is in keeping 
with his attitude as an expatriate: 

You toudi the great lonely land— as one feeb 

it still to be-— only to plant upon it some 


Americaii Spectator 

ness about which, never dreaming of the 
grace of apology or contrition, you then pro- 
ceed to brag. . . . You convert the large and 
noble sanities that I see around me . . . one 
after the other to crudities, to invalidities, 
hideous and unashamed. • • • 

American Scholar, The, address by 
Emerson (q.v.) delivered before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society of Harvard (Aug. 31. 
1837), published separately in 1837, and 
reprinted in Nature, Addresses, and Lec^ 
lures (1849). Called *our intellectual 
Declaration of Independence’ by Holmes, 
the work was immediately influential and 
remains important as an idealistic appeal 
for the active leadership of American soci- 
ety by native thinkers, developed through 
contact with the best products of former 
cultures and through free intercourse with 
nature and their fellow men. 

The author announces that ‘Events, 
actions arise, that must be sung, that will 
sing themselves.’ The original unit, man, 
has been ‘minutely subdivided and ped- 
dled out,’ however, and ‘ in this distribu- 
tion of functions, the scholar is the del- 
ated intellect . • . he is Man Thinking* 
The scholar, following ‘the ancient pre- 
cept, “Know thyselv and the modem 
precept, “Study Nature,*’ ' must interpret 
the distinctive new culture, for ‘Each age 
must write its own books.’ Yet he must 
act, as well as think and write. His duties 
are all implied in the term ‘self-trust’; 
knowing himself and his function, he must 
be self-reliant and free of bondage to the 
‘popular cry.’ Society’s purpose is to 
produce perfect individuals, and the 
scholar’s idealistic mission is both to em- 
body this perfection in himself and to 
make use ot his divine inspiration for the 
highest good of his fellows. 

American Songbag, The, folk songs and 
ballads compiled by Sandburg (q.v.^ 

American Spectator, The (1032-7), 
monthly literary journal published in 
newspaper format, was founded by G.J. 
Nathan, Ernest Boyd, Cabell, Dreiser, 
O'Neill, and Sherwood Anderson, and 
constituted a spiritual offspring of The 
American Mercury. In a flip, satirical 
manner, it published stimulating articles 
concerned with ‘life, in general, and sonse 
of At specific problems of our rime, in 
particular.’ Clarity, vigor, and humor 
were announced as the three indispensable 
qualifications of contributions. Althous^ 
the magazine had a brilliant list of coo- 
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tributors and was financially successful, it 
was abandoned by its editors because 
they were bored/ It was then purchas^ 
(1935) by an anonymous group, but, lack- 
ing its former lively iconoclasm, was 
forced to become a bimonthly (1930)* 

American Speech (1925- ), 
quarterly magazine, was founded and 
edited for its first eight years by Louise 
Pound. It deals with American phenom- 
ena of vocabulary, pronunciation, and 
style, studies of local dialects, slang, and 
technical nomenclature, and non-English 
languages in North America. 

Ameriam Taxation, On, speech by 
Edmund Burke, delivered in the British 
Parliament (April 19, 1774 )> urging repeal 
of the duty on tea invports of the British 
colonies in America. With a wide knowl- 
edge of the subject and its background, 
Burke based his argument on four funda- 
mental assumptions: happiness is the true 
end of government; political expediency 
is the means of accomplishing that end; 
the criterion for judging the end is the wis- 
dom of the past; and the end must be at- 
tained through the medium of the British 
constitution. This speech was the least 
conciliatory of his writings on America, 
and, although the basic ideas have much 
in common with his earlier speeches and 
pamphlets, it had little success. 
American Tract Society, founded in 
1825, is a non-profit, non-sectarian organ- 
ization publishing, selling, and distribut- 
ing gratis religious literature. It has given 
away over a billion tracts and published 
40,000,000 copies of books promoting spir- 
i tual life in the Americas, Europe, and Asia. 

American Tragedy^ Arty novel by Drei- 
ser (q.v.), published in 1925 and dram- 
atized by Patrick Kearney in 1926. The 
plot is based on an actual New York mur- 
der case. 

Clyde Griffiths, son of street evangelists 
in Kansas City, desires to escape his fam- 
ily's drab life and to win wealth and social 
position. Booming a bellboy in a hotel, 
he plunges into the worldly society of his 
fellow employes, but this Ufe ends as the 
result of an automobile accident for which 
he is legally culpable. Providentially he 
meets his wealthy uncle, Samuel Griffiths, 
who is attracted by the youth’s engaging 
man^ and employs him in his collar fac- 
tory in New York state. Here Clyde enters 
into a finison with Roberta Alden, a work- 
ing gift, and almost simultaneously falls 


Amci^ 

in love with Sondra Finchley, who seems 
to him to represent the dating Tour 
hundr^' of the small town. Roberta dis- 
closes that she is pregnant, and demands 
that Clyde provide for her. In a frenzy he 
plans to murder her, and takes her to a 
deserted lake resort. They row out on the 
lake, where, though Clyde lacks the cour- 
age to complete his plan, the boat is over- 
turned, possibly by accident. He swims 
away, leaving Roberta to drown. After a 
lengthy trial, he is condemned to death. 

American Weekly Mercury^ The (1719- 
46), Philadelphia newspaper founded by 
Andrew Bradford. Much of its materid 
was copied from English journals. Frank- 
lin contributed six of the ‘Busy-^ody 
Papers' to the Mercury in 1729. I 

American Whig Review (1845-52), W 
litical magazine founded to champion 
Clay's presidential campaign, was contin- 
ued as a political and literary review. I^c 
contributed 'The Raven,' ‘Some Words 
with a Mummy,' ‘The Facts in the Case of 
M.Valdemar,' and ‘Eulalie.' Other con- 
tributors included Lowell, Webster, Ever- 
ett, Calhoun, and Greeley, and the m^a- 
zine was a vigorous advocate of American 
literature. From 1845 to 18 50 it was known 
as The American Review. The decisive 
defeat of the Whigs caused its suspension. 

Americanization of Edward Boky ThCy 
autobiographical narrative by E.W.Bok 
(q.y.), published in 1920, and awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize. It describes his arrival in 
the U.S., his rise to influential editorial 
positions, and his acquaintance with lead- 
ing public figures. 

Americans Lost Playsy lo-volume series 
(1940-41), under the general editorship 
of Barrett H, Clark, collecting from 
manuscripts and other sources obscure 
plays by some i8th- and 19th-century 
dramatists popular in their day. 

AMES, Nathaniel (1708-64), compiler 
of an annual Astronomical Diary and 
Almanack (1725-64), which attained a 
circulation of 60,000 copies and was 
among the works that serv^ as models for 
Poor Richardts Almanack. His work was 
continued by his son, Nathanieljr., until 
1775- material in their almanacs has 
been edited as The Essaysy Humor y and 
Poems of Nathaniel Ames (1891). 

Fisher Ames (1758-1808), another son, 
graduated from Harvard, and was admit- 
ted to the bar (1781 )• His political essays 



Aothent College 

in Boston newspapers and a powerful 
speech in the Massachusetts convention 
that ratified the Constitution made him 
the leading orator and pamphleteer of 
New England Federalism* Distrusting all 
signs of French liberalism/ he lustily ar- 
gued that 'the essence, and almost the 
quintessence, of good government is to 
protect property and its rights . . . The 
major business of government becomes, 
therefore, the problem of keeping in due 
subjection to law and order the dangerous 
mass of the poor and vicious/ From 1788 
to i 797> as a Federalist member of Con- 
gress, he helped to force Hamilton’s finan- 
cial measures through the House. After he 
retiree^ his ^says and corresjwndence 
with Federalist leaders maintained his 
reputation as a party sage. His Works 
were collected in 1890, and an enlarged 
edition was published in 1854. 

Amherst College, men’s college in Mas- 
sachusetts founded by Congregationalists 
(i8ai) to offset the supposedly heretical 
teachings of Harvard’s Unitarians. It is 
now a leading small college devoted to 
liberal education. Alexander Meiklejohn 
was president (1912-24). Its graduates 
include H.W.Beecher (1834), Clyde Fitch 
(1886), and Calvin Coolidge (1895). 

Amish, see Mennonites. 

AmosJudd^ novel by J.A.MitchelI (q.v.). 

Anabaptists, religious sects that contend 
that infant baptism is unauthorized by 
Scripture, and that the sacrament may be 
administered only to believers. They were 
among the most radical during the Ref- 
ormation and were widely persecuted 
because of their agitation for social and 
economic reforms. Although scattered in 
diflPerent sects, they possess certain fun- 
damental beliefs in common, including 
the necessity of direct contact with God, 
without the mediation of human agencies; 
absolute pacificism; and a refusal to obey 
the state, whenever its demands conflict 
with conscience. During the first quarter 
of the 1 6th century, the belief spread 
through the Germanic peoples of Europe, 
particularly attracting the common peo- 
ple. Some communal experiments were 
tried, in which law. private property, and 
marriage were outlawed. Many Anabap- 
tists moved to South Dakota from Russia 
in 1874, because of persecution. 

Analectic Magazine^ The^ see Literary 
Gazette. 


Anarchiv 

Anarchiad^ They 12 papers in mock- 
heroic verse, jointly composed by the 
Connecticut Wits (q.v.), published anony- 
mously in The New Haven Gazette and The 
Connecticut Magazine (1786-7), and re- 
printed with notes and appendices in 1861 
as The Anarchiadi A New England Poem. 
Probably conceived by David Humph- 
reys, the work is considered to have been 
mainly written by Lemuel Hopkins, sup- 
plemented by Joel Barlow, Timothy 
Dwight, John Trumbull, and Humphreys. 
It foil ows the plan of The Rolliady an Eng- 
lish satire of Tory politics, and the au- 
thors, representatives of the Connecticut 
aristocracy, were intent on counteracting 
the popular appeal of agrarian economics 
and democratic liberalism, converting the 
faltering alliance between states into a 
national unity, and establishing commer- 
cial security through a financial policy 
based on sound money. 

Anarchism, political philosophy that 
holds that society is an aggregation of in- 
dividuals for whom the state is an arbi- 
trary authority curbing personal liberty. 
Its ideal state would consist of voluntary, 
autonomous groups of individuals, loosely 
co-ordinated for purpose^ of prc^uction 
and exchange, and working on the basis 
of supply and demand. Therefore anarch- 
ists reject political action, trade unionism, 
and majority rule, their revolutionary 
media being the 'propaganda of the word’ 
and 'propaganda of the deed.* Modern 
anarchism dates from the mid-iqth- 
century theories of Proudhon, Bakounin, 
Prince Kropotkin, and Johan Most. Al- 
though there had been such isolated be- 
lievers as Josiah Warren and S.P.Andrews, 
anarchism first became influential in the 
U.S. (r.i88o) with the decline of the 
Socialist Labor Party, and the anarchist 
groups were strengthened during the visit 
of Most to the U.S. (1882-3). The move- 
ment was particularly influential in Chi- 
cago, but the power of the Internationalists 
was broken by the arrest of their leaders for 
inciting bomb-throwing in the Haymarket 
Riot (q,v.,i886). This event, and public 
feeling that led to t^e passing of a law 
(1894; excluding foreign anarchists, virtu- 
ally ended the power of the movement in 
die U.S., although a few later believers, 
including Emma Goldman, Alexander 
Berkman, and Sacco and Vanzetti, have 
temporarily exerted some influence during 
the first two decades of this century. 
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Aneeftral Footstep 

Ancestral Footstep, The, romance by 
Hawthorne (q.v.). 


ANDERSON. Maxwell (1888- ), 

born in Pennsylvania, was reared in North 
Dakota, from whose state university he 
graduated in 1911. He received his M.A. 
from Stanford (i9i4)> taught school in 
California and North Dakota, and entered 
a career of journalism, which brought him 
to New York and continued until 1904. 
His first play was White Desert (19^3), a 
tragedy of repressed lives in North Da- 
kota, and his second, written with Lau- 
rence Stallings, was the immensely success- 
ful war play. What Price Glory (q.v., 
1924). With Stallings he also wrote First 
Flight (1925), about an episode^ in the 


youth of Andrew Jackson, and The Buc-- 
caneer (1925), about the pirate Sir Henry 
Morgan. These were collected in Three 
American Plays (1926). Anderson pub- 
lished his only book of poems as You Who 
Have Dreams (1925). Outside Looking In 
(1925) was a dramatization of Jim Tully’s 
Beggars of Life, and Saturday's Children 
(1927) a comedy of modern marital rela- 
tions. His next play, written with Harold 
Hickerson, was Gods of the Lightning 
(1928), dealing with the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case, and he turned to verse drama with 
Elisabeth the Fljseen (q.v., 1930), concerned 
with Elizabeth's love for the Earl of 
Essex. Night Over Taos (q.v.’,i932). also 
in verse, dramatizes the end of the feudal 
era in New Mexico. Both Your Houses 
(q.v., 1933; Pulitzer Prize) is a prose 
satire of political corruption in Congress. 
With Mary of Scotland (q.v.,1933), the 
author returned to verse and to English and 
Scottish history, but Valley Forge (q.v., 
1934) has a distinctly Amencan theme, as 
do many of his later plays, which include: 
Winterset (q.v., 1935), a verse tragedy sug- 
gested by the Sacco-Vanzetti case; The 
Wingless Victory (1936)^ an adaptation of 
the Medea theme, set in Salem in 1800; 
High Tor (q.v., 1937), a satirical fantasy 
on the encroachments of industrialism on 
personal liberty; The Masque of Kings 
0936) a verse play concerning the May- 
erling affair; The Star Wagon {1937), a 
prose fantasy about an inventor who con- 
sols time; and Knickerbocker Holiday 
(i 9 ^ 8 ),amusicalc|j^y (withKurt Weill) 
satirizing the New DeM through a story 
of Stuyvesant’s New mtherland. Later 
verse plays include; Key Largo (1939). 
about an idealistic American in the Span- 
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ish Loyalist army; Journey to Jerusalem 
(1940), about the young Jesus; and The 
Eve of St. Mark (1942), about an American 
farm boy killed in World War II, Storm 
Operation (1944)) about U.S. soldiers in 
North Africa, was followed by historical 
dramas; Joan of Lorraine (i947)» inter- 
preting Joan of Arc through a drama about 
the production of a play concerning her; 
Anne of the Thousand Days (1948), about 
An ne Boley n ; ondBarefooti n Athens (1951), 
about Socrates. His radio plays include 
The Feast of Ortolans (1938), set in France 
in 1789. Essays arc collected in The Es^ 
seme of Tragedy (1938) and Off Broadway 
(1940). Eleven Verse Plays (1940) ia[ 
collection of some of his dramas. I 


ANDERSON, Sherwood (i876-I94]( 
born in Ohio, at the a^ of 14 oe^an h,_ 
restless epeer, drifting from job to job and 
serving in the Spanish-j^erican WaA 
For a time he settied in his native state, 
was married, and became the manager of a 
paint factory; but he suddenly walked out 
of the factory, left his family, and made 
his way to Chicago. There, while writing 
advertising copy, he met such authors as 
Carl Sandourg and Floyd Dell, who en- 
couraged him to publish his first book, 
Windy McPherson's Son (1916), a novel 
dealing with a boy's life in a drab Iowa 
town, his rise to success as a manufacturer, 
and his renunciation of this life to *find 
truth.* This was followed by another 
novel, Marching Men (1917), set in the 
Pennsylvania coal region, and showing 
the failure of a mystical movement to or- 
ganize the workers in order to free them 
from oppressive routine. He also pub- 
lished a book of T^ms, Mid-Ameriean 
Chants (1918), but it was not until 1919, 
when Winesburg, Ohio (q.v.) appeared, 
that he first attracted wide attention. 
These stories of small-town life voice the 
philosophy of life expressed in all his later 
works. Adopting a naturalistic interpreta- 
tion of American life, he believed that the 
primal forces of human behavior are in- 
stinctive and not to be denied, as he sup- 
posed they are, by the standardization of 
a machine ags. His characters are puzzled, 
groping, baffled, and possess no vision of 
order or channel for directing their ener- 
gies against the frustrations of contempo- 
rary existence. Primarily through sex, 
which he endowed with a mjrstical signifi- 
cance, Anderson conceived man as having 
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an opportunity to escape from the confine- 
ment of this regulated life. Similarly^ he 
placed stress on the mystical identification 
of man with the primal forces of nature. 
In Poor White (q.v.,i9ao), a novel of the 
Midwest, ‘ the town was really the hero of 
the book. . . . What happened to the 
town was, I thought, more important than 
what happened to the people of the town.* 
What happens is that the machine comes 
to the town, destroying whatever beauty 
and significance it once possessed. The 
same themes and attitude of mind are 
evinced in subsequent books: TheTriumph 
qf the Egi (q.v.,1921), stories depicting 
aspects (n frustration and maladjustment 
in typical American backgrounds; Horses 
and Men (1923), stories mainly about 
horse racing; and Many Marriages (1923), 
a novel about a businessman’s attempt to 
escape routine. In Dark Laughter (q.v., 
19^5)» A novel contrasting the lauahter 
and song of unrepressed N^roes with the 
spiritual sterility of the whites, he reached 
artistic maturity both in his style, simple, 
direct, consciously naive, and admitt^y 
indebted to Gertrude Stein, and in his 
mastery of form. T^r, A Midwest Child- 
hood (1916) is a fictional treatment of his 
own life, which he had begun to describe 
in A Story-Teller's Story (q.v.,1914). 


After issuing two volumes of sketches. 

The Modem Writer (1925) and Sherwood 
Anderson's Notebook (1926), and a volume 
of poetry, A New Testament (1927), he re- 
tired to a small Virginia town to ^it two 
newspapers, one Republican and the other 
Democratic. His next hooky Hello Towns! 
(1929), is a narrative of visits to small 
towns, and Nearer the Grass Roots (192^9) 
sets forth his reasons for retirement, to be 
*in close and constant touch with every 
phase of life in an American community 
every day of the year,* Perhaps Women 
(1931) is a critical work^ placing hope for 
salvation from the sterility of mechanized 
life in the leadership of women. Beyond 
Desire (1932), his first novel in seven 
years, shows a shift of scene to the indus- 
trialized South, but is still concerned with 
the problem of modern frustrations. A 
book of stories, Death in the Woods (i 933 )> 
and a survey of the U.S. during the de- 
pression, Puraled America (1935)1 
followed by another novel, Kit Brandon 
(1936), showing the author’s characters 
stUT trapped in a situation wiA wmeh 
they cannot cope. Home Town (19^40) is 
a collection of essays. Memoirs (194^} 
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and Letters (1953) were posthumously 
issued. 

ANDR£, John (1751-80), came to Amer- 
ica (1774) as a lieutenant in the Royal 
Fusiliers, and during the Revolutionary 
War was promoted to the rank of major. 
In 1780 he carried on secret negotiations 
with Benedict Arnold, when that Amer- 
ican officer attempted to betray West 
Point. Andr6 was tried as a spy at Wash- 
ington’s headquarters, and was hanged 
for this offense despite official British pro- 
tests and popular sympathy aroused by 
his engaging personality. He is the subject 
of plays named for him by William Dun- 
lap, Clyde Fitch, and Philip Freneau, and 
figures often in nction. 

Andriy blank verse tragedy by William 
Dunlap (q.v.), produced and published in 
1798. The author’s revision was produced 
in 1803 as The Glory oj Columbia (pub- 
lished 1817). 

The tragedy has a terse unity of struc- 
ture, for it begins after Andr6 has bean 
captured and condemned, and centers 
upon the various efforts to save him and 
Washington’s struggle between duty and 
humanity. Of the three forces at work to 
save Andr6, the first is the young Ameri- 
can officer, Bland, once befriended hy 
Andr^. His mother, Mrs.Bland, also works 
for the spy in order to save her husband. 
Colonel Bland, who has been captured bv 
Sir Henry Clinton and is threatened with 
execution unless Andr6 is released. Hon- 
ors, who loves Andre and has come from 
England to be with him, is the third force 
in his favor. The action ends with the elder 
Bland’s release and the procession to the 
execution of Andr6, 


ANDREWS, Charles McLean (1863- 
1943), professor of American history at 
Yale (1910-31), whose many books in- 
clude the Colonial Period of American 
Wj/pry (Pulitzer Prize, i935;vol.II,i936), 
a reinterpretation of early American nis- 
toryin thelight of British imperial policies. 

ANDREWS, Jane (1835-87), school 
teacher of Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
whose popular books for children in- 
cluded : The Seven Uttle Sisters Who Live 
on the Round Ball That Floats in the Air 
(1861): and Tlie Stories Mother Nature 
Told tier Children (1889). 

ANDREWS, Stephen Pearl (i8iar-86). 
reformer interested in various radical 
movements, including the manumission of 



^Anna Chrittie’ 


Androboroi 


slav^ by purchase. His religious and eco- 
nomic free-thinking led him to develop, in 
his book The Science of Society^ a semi- 
anarchistic social scheme which he called 
Pantarchy. His other books include Cost 
the Limit of Price (1851) and Basic Outline 
^ Universology (1872). He helped Victoria 
Woodhull (q.v.) and her sister to found 
Woodhulland Claflin^s Weekly (1870-76). 
He was also a brilliant linguist, knew 32 
languages, created a universal language 
he called Alwato, and wrote several books 
of instruction in shorthand. 

Androboros^ the first American play to 
be printed (1714), was probably written 
by Robert Hunter, governor of New York 
(1710-19), and Lewis Morris, chief justice 
of the colony. A political satire, it was 
never produced, and the publication bears 
the fictitious imprint, Moronopolis (fools’ 
town). It is an attack on the colonial ad- 
ministrator and military leader, Francis 
Nicholson, who is given the name Andro- 
boros (man eater). The plot deals with 
Androboros’s proposed attack on the 
Mulomachians (the French), and the sen- 
ate’s resolution that he has behaved him- 
self courageously in the attack, which he 
has not yet made. When the keeper (the 
author. Hunter) asks why they pass the 
resolution before the expedition, he is told 
that it is because there will be less reason 
after the encounter. 


as the result of changes brought by James 
Blair. 

ANGHIERA, Pietro Martire, see 
Martyr y Peter. 

Anglican Church, see Protestant Episco- 
palChurch. 

ANGLIN, Margaret [Mary] (1876- 
), Canadian-born actress, first ap- 
peared in 1894 in Shenandoahy and 
achieved a great success in Cyrano de 
Bergerac (1898), in which she appeared 
opposite Richard Mansfield. Her later 
plays included Camilky The Devil's Disci- 
plcy The Great Dividey and such Greek 
dramas as the Antigone and Electrja of 
Sophocles. 

Anglomaniacs y They novel by Constance • 
Cary Harrison (q.v.). \ 

Animal Kingdomy They play by Philip 
Barry (q.v.), produced and publisheq in 
1932. \ 

Tom Collier, a wealthy young man, 
after years of happiness with his mistress, 
Daisy Sage, a painter, breaks with her 
and resumes his former social position. 
He marries Cecilia Henry, who, though 
outwardly a good wife, actually fails to 
understand and sympathize with his 
views of the world. Eventually he dis- 
covers that it is his wife, not his former 
mistress, who lives in the wrong world for 
him, and he returns to Daisy. 


ANDROS, Sir Edmund (1637-1714), Mnna C/irls/fc," play by Eugene O’Neill 
English colonial governor, was first sent as (q-v.), produced in 1921 and published in 
the Duke of York’s appointee to New 1922, when it received the Pulitzer Prize. 
York (1675), and became royal governor It is a revision of his unsuccessful play, 
of the consolidated northern colonies Chris Christopherson{\c)'xo). 

(1686) when James II attempted to con- Chris Christopherson, Swedish-Amer- 
centrate British power against France in ican captain of the coal barge Simeon 
the New World by bringing under one Winthropy awaits the arrival of nis daugh- 
ffovernment Massachusetts, Maine, New ter Anna in the saloon of Johnny-the- 
Hampshire, Plymouth, King’s Province Priest on the New York waterfront. Sev- 
(the old Narragansett Country), Rhode eral years before, he sent her to relatives 
Island, the County of Cornwall (northern on a Midwestern farm, away from the 
Maine), and Connecticut, to which were baneful influence of* dat ole davil sea,’ and 
added New York and New Jersey (1688). he pictures her as an innocent country 
As head of this Dominion of New England, girl; but when she enters it is obvious to 
Andros was an autocratic governor until a all except Chris that Anna is a coarse, 
reform movement culminated in the Bos- hardened woman of the underworld. She 
ton uprising kd by Cotton Mather and confesses to her father’s mistress, Mardiy, 
orobably in^yted by Increase Mather, that she was seduced by a cousin when she 
Many Dom^«i officials, including An- was i6, lived as a prostitute in St.Louis, 
dros, were sdHi when William of Orange was ill in a prison-hospital, and has ac- 
succeeded Janm II (1689), and the colo- quired a deep-seated hatred of men. 
nies returned to their fompji^harter gov- Father and daughter leave New York on a 
nm^ts. From 1692 to ii^d^rosw^^ voyage of the batge, and the sea that 
rer^r of but he was recalled Chris hates proves to be the means of 
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Annabel Lee 

Anna’s regeneration^ until the Winthrop 
picks up a boatload of shipwr^ked sailors, 
one of whom is the rough Irishman, Mat 
Burke. In love with Anna^ Mat wants to 
marry her, but when she discloses her his- 
tory, both he and Chris go off separately 
to get drunk, and sign tor a voyage on 
the same ship. But Mat’s love is stronger 
than his sense of Anna’s shame, and both 
go back to Anna, who promises to make a 
home for them when they return. 

Annabel Lee, lyrical ballad by Poe (^v.), 
posthumously published in the New York 
Tribune (Oct. 9, 1849). In six stanzas of 
alternate four- and three-stress lines, the 
poem has been called *the culmination of 
Poe’s lyric style’ in his recurrent theme of 
the loss of a beautiful and loved woman. 

Annandale, see Boob of Annandak. 
Annapolis, town in Maryland, site of the 
U.S. Naval Academy, founded in 1845 and 
reorganized in 1850. There had previously 
been several temporary academies, and 
during the Civil War it was located at 
Newport, Rho<ie Island. All midshipmen 
must pass examinations before entry. 5 
are appointed annually by each senator, 
representative, and delegate in Congress; 

5 by the Vice President; 5 from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 25 by the President, 
from the U.S. at large; 100 from the Navy 
and Marine Corps; loo from Naval and 
Marine Corps Reserves; 20 from honor 
military schools and Naval R.O,T.C. 
units; 40 others at large; i native of 
Puerto Rico and not more than 20 of 
other American republics. 

Annapolis Convention, meeting held at 
Annapolis (Sept. 1786) by commissioners 
from New York, NewJcrsey,Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and Virginia, to discuss re- 
stricted interstate commerce under the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation. Hamilton, Dick- 
inson, and Madison attended. The conven- 
tion recommended the convening of the 
Federal Constitutional Convention (q.v,). 

Annie Kilbum^ novel by Howells (q.v.) 
published in 1888. 

The heroine, having lived in Italy for 
II years, after her father’s death returns 
to her girlhood home, Hatboro’, Massa- 
chusetts. Aged 31, and refusing to be 
an old maid member of the local social 
set, she pluni^es into a career of indis- 
criminate philanthropy. Influenced by 
her aristocratic acquaintances, she plans 
an amateur theatrical production to 
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Antietam 

nuse funds for a Social Union to improve 
the conditions of the factory workers. 
Mr.Peck, the young Unitarian minister, 
points out the superficial and unjust effect 
the Union may have. Inspired by his argu- 
ments and by her new friend. Dr.Morrell, 
Annie interests herself in otner charities, 
sending several sick children to the sea- 
shore, ^hen one of the little girls dies, 
Annie is heartbroken, finding that she 
cannot meet the bereaved family even on 
the ground of a common grief. Mr. Peck, 
nearly discharged for his liberal views, is 
retained because of popular agitation in 
his favor, and during the bitter contro- 
versy his motherless daughter Idella lives 
with ‘Aunt Annie,’ whom she comes to 
love. When the minister is killed in a rail- 
road accident, Annie adopts Id^a, and 
plans to carry on the Social Union enter- 
prise. which everyone else has dropp^. 
Finally she marries her adviser and friend 
in these activities, Dr.Morrell. 

Annual, see Gift Book. 

Anthology Club, Boston literary society 
(f. 1 804-11), devot^ to raising the stand- 
ards of American literature. Its members 
included William Tudor and George Tick- 
nor, who, with such contributing members 
as Daniel Webster, Allston, Bryant, and 
Joseph Story, wrote for the Club’s Monthly 
Anthology and Boston Review (1803-11)^, 
predecessor of The North American Re- 
view. This journal of poetry, fiction, and 
criticism was liberal in theological mat- 
ters, conservative in politics, and severe 
in literary reviews. Although the members 
displayed a scholarly interest in Ameri- 
cana, their distrust of democratic ‘vul- 
garity’ and fight against provincialism 
brought them into conflict with Noah 
Webster, and caused them to be generally 
condemned as pro-English. Their reading- 
room was the foundation of the Boston 
Athenaeum (q.v.). 

ANTHONY, Susan B[rown£ll] (1820-^ 
1906), was a leader in the movement for 
woman suffrage and an ardent lecturer on 
abolition and temperance. In 1872 her test 
of the 14th amendment as pemitting 
women the right of franchise precipitated 
a trial that was a cause cellbre. With 
others she wrote the first three volumes of 
the History of fFoman Suffrage (1881-7). 
Anthony Adverse^ romance by Hervey 
Allen (q.v.). 

Antietam, creek in southern Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland that flows into m 



Anti^Rent War 


And-Fedcralift Party 

Potomac. On it8 banks (Sept. 17, 1862). 
Lee and his Confederate forces, assisted 
by Stonewall Jackson, met the Union 
army under McClellan. The Southern 
army was forced to retreat, and McClellan 
was later blamed for failing to pursue it. 

Anti-Federalist Party, political organi- 
zation led by Patrick Henry and George 
Clinton, was at first opposed to the ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution. Later it op- 
posed Hamilton and his so-called mo- 
narchial Federalists, and advocated the 
principles of the Democratic Republican 
party, with which it was merged. 

Anti-Masonic Party, political party 
whose organization was specifically 
prompted by the disappearance and sup- 
pos^ murder (1826) of William Morgan, 
a Mason of New York state who had an- 
tagonized his order by publishing secrets 
of Freemasonry (q.v.). Thurlow Weed 
joined the party in an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to overthrow the Albany Regency, 
and other leaders included Seward, Fill- 
more, and Daniel Webster. The move- 
ment spread to New England and the 
Middle West in a wave of antagonism 
toward secret societies, and local groups 
opposed the election 0/ Masons to public 
office. In 1831 a national convention nom- 
inated William Wirt for the presidency, in 
a vain attempt to keep Clay, a Mason, 
from the National Republican nomina- 
tion. Generally, however, the party acted 
in collaboration with the National Re- 
publicans, and merged with the Whigs 

0834)- 

AntUMonopolUt^ see 'Donnelley^ Igna-^ 
Hus. 

ANTIN, Mary (Mary Antin Grabau) 
(1881-1949), born in Russian Poland, was 
brought to Boston (1894), where she at- 
tend^ public school and began to write 
poems which were published in local pa- 
pers. While still a child, she wrote in Yid- 
dish From Piotzk to Boston^ an impression- 
istic description of life inside the Jewish 
Pale in Poland and the emigration of her 
family, which she translated into Engli^ 
for publication in 1899. She married a 
Columbia professor, and attended college 
at Columbia and Barnard (1901-4), but 
left before receiving a de^ee, to become a 
settlement worker at Hale House in Bos- 
ton. In 1912 she extended her early book 
to make The Promised Land^ a mil ac- 
count of the customs and hardships of 


European Jews, as contrasted with the en- 
lightenment and free opportunity they 
found in the U.S. A later work is They 
Who Knock at Our Gates (1914)- 
Antinomianism, any theory that holds 
that moral law as such, or the Old Testa- 
ment legal system specifically, is not bind- 
ing upon Christians. In America the 
Antinomian controversy was precipitated 
by Anne Hutchinson (q.v.), who was sup- 
ported, in her protest against the legal 
system of the Massachusetts Puritans, by 
her brother-in-law John Wheelwright, 
Governor Vane, and other Bostonians. 
She was opposed by John Winthrop a^ 
by the people and clergy of the rural d^ 
tricts. The theological dispute became! a 
political one, and, in 1637, when Winthreb 
was elected governor. Vane returned ro 
England, and the Hutchinsons were bar^ 
ished to Rhode Island. Although the exU 
treme emphasis upon the belief that 
Christians, saved by the sacrifice of Jesus 
and justified by their faith, have no obli- 
gation to regard moral law, often tends 
toward fanaticism, the New England An- 
tinomians seem to compare favorably with 
their neighbors both in practical morality 
and in devotion* 

Antioch College, small coeducational in- 
stitution, founded in 1853 by Horace 
Mann, is located at Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
It is a progr^ive school whose best- 
known feature is the co-operative plan by 
which two students who hold a job to- 
gether alternate in periods of full-time 
work and study. A statement of the col- 
lege’s principles was published as 0 /, By^ 
and For {1^2^%). 

Anti-Rent War, conflict of the agrarian 
feudal system with industrial democracy, 
centered in the Van Rensselaer landhold- 
ings along the Hudson River. After the 
death (1839) of Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
his tenants sought to purchase the reser- 
vations in their leases, and thus to termi- 
nate their tenure. When they were refused, 
Anti-Rent Araociations were organized, 
and popular indignation led to disorders 
throughout north-central New York state. 
In the Constitutional Convention of 1846, 
the Anti-Renters managed to insert a 
clauM abolishing feudal tenures and pro- 
hibiting the leasing of agricultural lands 
for more than 12 years. The movement 
was in force until 1854. Cooper’s Littkpage 
Manuscripts (q.v.) form a trilogy on the 
Anti-Rent War. 
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^ Anti-Salooii League 

Anti-Saloon League, see Temperance. 
ANZA, Juan Bautista de (1735-88), 
Spanish explorer who founded the mission 
and presidio of San Francisco (1776). He 
• was governor of New Mexico (1^77-88) 
and wrote valuable diaries of his journeys 
. in California, New Mexico, and Arizona. 
Apache-Indians, group of tribes or bands 
related to the Navajo, characteristically 
unsettled, predatory, and ferocious. Rang- 
ing the southern Plains and the South- 
west, they were known to the Spaniards 
as early as 1540, and their guerrilla war- 
fare terrorized these regions until the sur- 
render of Geronimo (q.v.,i886). Arizona, 
popularly called the Apache State, in- 
cludes the present reservations of the tribe. 
APES, William (1798-?), Indian of mixed 
Pequot and white parentage, who fought 
for the Americans in the War of 1 81 2, be- 
came a Methodist preacher (1829), and 
successfully championed the rights of the 
Cape Cod Indians. He later disappeared, 
and the date of his death is unknown. His 
writings include A Son 0/ the Forest (1829), 
The Experiences of Five Christian Indians 
(1 833), KtidEulogy on King Philip (1836). 
Apostle of the Indies, see Las Casas. 
Apostle to the Indians, see Eliot, John. 
APPEL, Benjamin (1907- ), New York 
author, graduated from Lafayette College 
(1929), whose novels include a trilogy: 
Brain Guy (1934), The Powerhouse (1939), 
and The Dark Stain (1943), about a col- 
lege graduate who enters New York crime, 
laTOr rackets, and a fascist group; Run- 
around (1937), about political corruption; 
But Not Yet Slain (1947), about tensions 
in post-New Deal Washington 
the Rice (1951), set in the war-torn Philip- 
pines, which he knew as assistant to the 
U.S. High Commissioner; and Life and 
Death of a Tough Guy (1955). Mixed Fin- 
tage (1929) collects poems. 

APPLESEBD, Johnny, see John Chap- 
man. 

APPLETON, Thomas Gold (1812-84), 
brother-in-law of Longfellow and son of 
Nathan Appleton, a ri^ cotton manufac- 
turer, was a Boston virtuoso and great 
conversationalist His thin talents are 
seen in his formal poetry, appropriately 
entitled Faded Leaves (1872), in pleasant 
little essays sudi as A Sheaf of Papers 
(*875)1 »nd travel accounts like A Nile 
Journal 

Appleton^s Journal (i86p-8i), ^kly 
magazine that publish^, in addition to 


Arena 

fiction, articles of current interest on sci- 
cnce, politics, foreign events, and the arts. 
O.B.Bunce, who became editor in 1872, 
originated a series of pictures by promi- 
nent artists to accompany texts by such 
authors as T.B.Thorpe and J.E.Cooke. 
The magazine became a monthly in 1 876, 
but its character continued with lit- 
tle change. The writers included Miss 
Woolson, Julian Hawthorne, Bryant, Mrs. 
Davis, G.C.Eg^leston, R.H.Stoddard, 
Burroughs, and Brander Matthews. Dur- 
ing its last three years the Journal de- 
clined, and was made up mainly of re- 
prints from foreign magazines. 
Apple-Tree Table, The, and Other 
Sketches, ten prose pieces by Melville 
(q.v.), collected in 1922. Originally pub- 
lished in HarpeFs Magazine and Putnam's 
(18^0-56), the sketches range from the 
critical 'Hawthorne and His Mosses’ to 
the title story, an allegory of the appear- 
ance of two beautiful living insects in the 
dead wood of an ancient piece of fiirnitufe. 
Appomattox, town in Virginia where 
surrendered to Grant (April 9, 1865). 
April Hopes, novel by Howells (q.v.), 
published in 1888. 

The brief engagement of Dan Mavering 
and Alice Pasmer is broken when she fan- 
cies that her fianci is secretly wooing an- 
other mrl. Their difference are adjusted, 
but Alice’s jealousy is again aroused, and 
the engagement once more broken. After 
a brief reconciliation, she leave him to go 
abroad with her mother, because of a dis- 
weement about plans for their future. 
They arc finally united whw Dan prom- 
ises always to be frank in their life together. 
Arbella, flagship of the small fleet that 
arrived at Suem, Massachusetts (June 12, 
1 630), carrying some 6 oo-yoo persons from 
England to found a Puritan colony. Un- 
like the Pilgrims, who arrived on the 
Mayflower in 1620, these founders of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony desired to re- 
form the Established Church, not to sepa- 
rate from it. John Wnthrop left a record 
of the Arkella's voyage in his Journal, 
archy and mehitabel, humorous verses 
by Don Marquis (q.v.). 

Archy Moore, novel by Hildreth (q.v.). 
Arcturus, see Boston Miscellany. 
Arena, The, monthly journal published in 
Boston (1889-1909) by Benjamin O. 
Flower. Devoted to sood and economic 
reform and to realism in the arts, its 
contributors included Hamlin Garland. 
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Argali 


ARGALL, Sir Samuel (r. 1572-1 626), 
English maritime adventurer, made his 
first visit to America in 1609, and during 
later voyages to Virginia and New Eng- 
land made a treaty with Powhatan, re- 
pulsed French and Dutch attei^ts at 
settlement, and aided the early English 
colonists. He was deputy governor of Vir- 
ginia (1617-19), but was recalled because 
of autocratic and dishonest policies. 

Argonne, offensive of World War I (Sept. 
26-Nov. II, 1918), a part of Foch's drive 
on the Germans from Metz to Lisle, in 
which the Meuse-Argonne section was as- 
signed to the A.E.F., assisted by the 
French, in an attempt to push the enemy 
out of France and Belgium. Ludendom 
strove to defend the line his army had 
achieved, so that the best possible terms 
...ight be obtained in the now inevitable 
armistice. The American army reached a 
Doint on the Meuse opposite Sedan on 
Nov. 6, and the final victorious Allied en- 
gagement was fought Nov. 8-11. About 
1,2^,000 American troops were used 
against 40 enemy divisions. 

Aria da Capo, verse play by Edna St. 
Vincent Millay (q.v.). 

Arlkara Indians, Plains tribe (q.v.) de- 
voted to bison hunting and maize agricul- 
ture, are considered a branch of the 
Pawnee. During the 19th century the 
Ankara lived in villages on the Missouri 
River in North Dakota, where, as early as 
1700, French traders had established rela- 
tions with them. Warfare with aggressive 
tribes and the ravages of smallpox nearly 
exterminated some of their villages, and 
they became allies of the Mandan and 
Hidatsa. In 1804, when Lewis and Clark 
visited them, they were disposed to be 
friendly toward the U.S., but later they 
became hostile. Their conflicts with the 
Americans were concluded by a treaty 
{1825) in which they acknowledged the 
supremacy of the l/.S. government and 
agreed to trade only with American citi- 
zens. They are frequently spoken of, from 
the name of their reservation, as the Fort 
Barthold Indians. They appear in Nei- 
hardt’s Song of Hugh Glasi and Song of 
the Indian Wars, 

Arkansas Traveler, The, folk tune tradi- 
^"*gially played on the fiddle, which orig- 
^ed in the backwoods entertainments of 
^id Southwest It is accompanied by 


humorous dialogue concerned with the 
arrival of a traveler at a rural tavern, and 
his reception by the fiddling proprietor. 

Arlington, vil%e in Virginia, across the 
Potomac River from Washington,D.C, It 
was the site of an estate belonging to the 
Custis family, and passed from G.W.P. 
Custis to his sqn-in-law. Robert* E. Lee. 
During the Civil War, tne estate was oc- 
cupied as a camp and hospital of the 
Union army, and in 1864 became a na- 
tional military cemetery. The dead buried 
there represent all the wars of the U.S., 
and the most famous monument is the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, dedicated 
to the unidentified World War dead (ip2o). 

ARM AND, pseudonym of Friedrich 
Strubberg (q.v.). | 

Arminianism, doctrine developed by the 
of Jacobus Arminiils (1560^- 
1609), a Dutch theologian and criti^ of 
Calvinism. These followers, frequently 
called Remonstrants, differed from ortho- 
dox Calvinists on the following points: 
(i) conditional rather than absolute pre- 
destination; (2) universal atonement; (2) 
regeneration requires the Holy Spirit; 

(4) divine grace needed for human effort, 
but it does not act irresistibly in man; 

(5) believers can resist sin, but may fall 
from grace. These liberal ideas were in- 
clined toward a belief in the freedom of 
man’s will. The Remonstrants later be- 
came an independent church, and among 
those who shared their views were the 
Methodists, against whose doctrines Jona- 
than Edwards was led to write his Freedom 
of the Will, defending the orthodox Cal- 
vinist view. 

Armory Show, name given to the Inter- 
national Exhibition of painting and sculp- 
ture (i9i3)> bcid at the Armory of tne 
69th Regiment in New York City. It was 
organized by the Association of American 
Painters and Sculptors, of which Arthur 
Davies was president, and was largely 
aided by the progressive group known as 
The Eight.* It introduced Fauvism, Cub- 
ism, Futurism, and Expressionism to the 
American public, and provided a great 
stimulus for American painting and sculp- 
ture, and art criticism. 

ARMOUR, Philip Danforth (1832- 
1901), was a gold miner in California oe- 
fore he became a grocer and meat packer 
in the Middle West. During the Civil War 
he acquired a fortune as a .purveyor of 
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pork to the Union army, and later he 
joined his brother, Herman Ossian Ar- 
mour (1837-1901) m the Chicago firm of 
meat packers that helped make that city 
the national center of the industry. From 
1875 Philip was head of Armour and Com- 
pany, whose prominence he promoted by 
applying new methods of economic pro- 
duction, refrigeration, canning, and dis- 
tribution. The Armours were also famous 
for banking operations and speculations 
in pork and wheat. Their firm was the 
subject of a federal investigation for the 
sale of impure meats during the Spanish- 
American War, and, though oflicially 
exonerated, was seriously affected by this 
* embalmed beef* scandal, which led indi- 
rectly to the Pure Food and Drug Act. 
Philip's many philanthropic activities in- 
cluded the founding of the Armour Insti- 
tute of Technology (i 892). 

ARNOLD, Benedict (1741-1801), was an 
outstanding general of the Revolutionary 
War, and, with Ethan Allen, effected the 
capture of Fort Ticonderoga (May 10, 
1775). In the same year he made a cour- 
ageous march through the Maine woods in 
an unsuccessful attempt to capture Que- 
bec. He was prominent in other important 
engagements, and in 1778 was made com- 
mander of Philadelphia when that city 
was evacuated by the British. Because of 
difficulties with the civil authorities, he 
was sentenced to court-martial, and at 
this time began to make treasonable re- 
ports to Clinton, the British general. In 
1780 he accepted the command of West 
Point, and plotted to deliver the garrison 
to Andrfi. When the plot failed, because of 
Andrfi's capture, Arnold fled to the British 
army, later leading devastating raids 
against Virginia and his native Connecti- 
cut. The latter part of his life was spent in 
England and New Brunswick. He appears 
as a character in Brackenridge’s play, The 
Death of General Montgomery y dealing with 
the Quebec campaign, and in such plays 
on the affair of Andr6 as those by William 
Dunlap, Samuel Woodworth, W'.W.Lord, 
and Clyde Fitch. Source materials con- 
cerning his expedition to Quebec were 
edited by Kenneth Roberts as March to 
^ebec (1938), and employed in the same 
author's novd, Arundel (1930). 


pseudonYms, consisted largely of bur- 
lesques in verse and prose. Under the 
name McArone, he wrote a series of 
sketches for Vanity Fair^ including the 
popular ‘Life and Adventures of Jeff 
Davis.' After his death, Arnold's poems 
were collected and edited by William Win- 
ter in Drift: A Sea-Shore Idyl and Other 
Poems (1866) and PoemSy Grave and Gay 
(1867), the two volumes being combine 
in the 1870 edition. 

ARNOLD, Matthew (1822-88), English 
poet, critic, and educator, visited the U.S. 
m 1883 and again in 1886, at which times 
he delivered the lectures collected in Dis- 
courses in America (q.v.,1885) and gath- 
ered the impressions on which he based 
his essays in Civilization in the United 
States (q.v.,i888). 

Aroostook ‘War,* conflict (1839) be- 
tween the people of Maine and New 
Brunswick over the unsettled boundary on 
the Aroostook River. President yan 
Buren was authorized by Congress to re- 
sist the British invasion' of Maine, but 
armed hostilities were averted when Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott obtained a truce and 
joint occupation. The boundary was fixed 
in 1842 by the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty. 

ARP, Bill, pseudonym of Charles H. 
Smith (q. v.). 

ARRINGTON, Alfred W. (1810-67), 
lawyer, spent much of his life on the fron- 
tier. Under the pseudonym Charles Sum- 
merfield, he wrote The Desperadoes of the 
Southwest (1847), vividly portraying the 
operation of lynch law, and The Rangers 
and Regulators of Tanaha (1856), a novel 
of the &>uthwest in transition. 

Arrow and the Songy They poem by 
Longfellow (q.v.), published in The Belfry 
of Bruges and Other Poems In 

three quatrains of four-stress iambic lines, 
the poet likens his art to the shooting ot 
arrows into the air. As he finds an arrow 
imbedded in an oak, long after losing it, 
so it is with his song, which, 

. • . from beginning to end, 

I found again in the heart of a friend. 

Arrow Maker^ They drama by Mary 
Austin (q.v.). 


ARNOLD, George (1834-65), poet and Arrowemithy novel by Sinclair Lewis 
humorist, was a member of the Bohemian (q.v.), pi^lished in I 9 ^ 5 » and awarded the 
group that gathered at Pfaff's in New Pulitzer Prize, which l^sdedmed. ^ 
York. His writing, published under many Martin Arrowsmith attends the Uni- 
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versity of Winncmac, in a Midwestern 
state, where he is influenced by Max C^tt- 
lieb, a sincere though sardonic bacteriolo- 
gist. After graduation he marries Lcora 
Tozer, a nurse. They settle in Whcatsyl- 
vania^ South Dakota, but his medical 
practice there is so small that he is forced 
to accept a post in the health department 
of Nautilus, Iowa. Disillusioned by the 
charlatanry of his superior, pr.Almus 
Pickerbaugh, Martin leaves this post to 
enter a fashionable Chicago clinic. After 
further dis^pointment, he joins Gottlieb 
at the McGurk Institute in New York, 
hoping to find in altruistic research the 
relief he desires from publicity-seeking 
and money-grabbing commercial medi- 
cine. Martin is now tolerably happy, dis- 
turbed only by the patronizing visits of 
Capitola McGurk, wife of the founder, 
and by the demand that he turn out re- 
sults to make newspaper copy. His actual 
discovery of an ‘X-principlc,’ an organ- 
ism that preys on bacteria, is not publi- 
cized until a Frenchman has announced a 
similar discovery. When an epidemic 
breaks out in the West Indian island of 
St.Hubert, Gottlieb urges Martin to seize 
this opportunity to test the efficacy of his 
‘bacteriophage.^ With Leora and Gustaf 
Sondelius, a titanic Swedish scientist, he 
goes to the stricken settlement. Leora and 
Sondelius die of the pla^e, after which 
Martin, instead of maintaining rigid scien- 
tific pntrols, administers the serum indis- 
criminately, thus destroying the results 
of his experiment. He returns to New 
York to marry a rich divorc6e, whose so- 
cijd life interferes with his work. Finally, 
with Terry Wickett, an uncouth but con- 
scientious chemist, he leaves the McGurk 
Institute and his wife, establishing him- 
self on a Vermont farm to manufacture 
serum and pursue his research. 

Arsenal at Springfield^ The^ poem by 
Longfellow (q.v.), published in The Belfry 
of Bruges and Other Poems (1845). 1 *^ quat- 
rains of alternately rimed pentameter 
lin^ this ‘peace poem’ was inspired by a 
visit to the U.S.arsenal at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and likens the stored can- 
non to the pipes of a huge organ which will 
play ‘awful symphonies . . . when the 
death-angel touches those swift keys!’ Aft- 
er recounting ^e horrors of war, the poet 
prophesies a time when Christ’s message 
of peace will be heard, and ‘the blasts 
of War’s great organ’ no longer sound. 


Arthur Mervyn 

Art of Courting^ The^ didactic novel by 
Ebenezer Bradford (q.v.). 

Artbmus Ward, pseudonym of Charles 
Farrar Browne (q.v.). 

ARTHUR, Chester Alan (1830-86), 
aist President of the U.S. (1881-5), was 
born in Vermont, practiced law, in New 
York, and was appointed by Grant in 
1871 as collector of the port, but removed 
by Hayes during his civil service reform 
(1878). He was the yice President under 
Gaifidd, and came into office upon the 
President’s assassination, with public 
question concerning his integrity. Despite 
his previous subserviency to the Republi- 
can machine, he supported the Civil 
Service Reform Bill (1883), and proved 
an honest and efficient administrator. 

ARTHUR, Timothy Shay (1809-85), au- 
thor of nearly 100 moral tales and tracts, 
including Temperance Tales (1843), Agyies; 
oTy The Possessed. A Revelation of Mesmer- 
ism (1848), and The Debtor* s Daughter; or^ 
Life and Its Changes (1850). His novel. 
Ten Nights in a Barroom and What I Saw 
There (q.v.,1854), was dramatized with 
great success by William W. Pratt in 
1858. Arthur was also the editor of several 
magazines devoted to the cause of temper- 
ance. 

Arthur Mervyn; or^ Memoirs of the Year 
1793, romance by C.B.Brown (q.v.), pub- 
lished in two parts (1799-1800). 

This complicated tale of romance, in- 
trigue, and terror, set in Philadelphia, has 
for its main theme the career of Mervyn, 
a lad of 18, stricken with yellow fever 
during an epidemic, who is cured and be- 
friended by a Dr.Stevens. The latter’s 
friend Wortley accuses the youth of being 
an accomplice of the embe^er, Thomas 
Welbeck. To clear himself, Mervyn tells 
how he was driven from his father’s farm 
by a malicious stepmother, and came to 
Philadelphia, where he was employed as 
an ainanuensis by Welbeck, whose career 
had included theft, forgery, seduction, 
and murder. Appropriating an Italian 
manuscript that Welbeck had stolen, 
Mervyn settled on the farm of a Mr.Had- 
win, soon falling in love with his daughter 
Eliza. In the manuscript he found $20,000 
in bills. Later, in Philadelphia on an er- 
rand, he found the city in the grip of the 
plague, and fell into the hands of Wel- 
beck, who, in trying to regain the money, 
caused Mervyn to burn it. Jt was after 
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this that he was found by Dr-Stevens. 
Satisfied by his account, the doctor cares 
for the youth and be^ns to train him in 
medicine. Mervyn visits the Hadwins, 
and discovers all dead of the plague except 
Eliza, whom he places in safety. Return- 
ing to the city, he finds Welbeck dying in 
prison. Xhe repentant criminal asks Mer- 
vyn*s aid in redressing his misdeeds, lead- 
ing to the youth’s receiving a large reward 
that makes him independent. During his 
education, he is friendly with the young 
widow, Mrs.Fielding, and, finding that 
his affection for Eliza is only ‘ brotnerly,’ 
he concludes by marrying Mrs.Fielding. 

Articles of Confederation and Perpet- 
ual Union, constitution containing 13 ar- 
ticles, proposed by the Continental Con- 
gress in 1776 and adopted in 1778, estab- 
lishing the government of the United 
States of America. The ratification bv 
states was not completed until March 
1781, when Maryland acceded after caus- 
ing a lengthy delay over the disposition of 
Western lands. Each state remained sov- 
ereign and independent, retaining all 
rights not expressly granted to the fi^eral 
government, and each state having one 
UB|e in the Congress. A majority vote was 
required for the enactment of any legis- 
lation. The consequent lack of adequate 
central authority to regulate commerce 
and raise revenue was the outstanding 
weakness of the Articles, and they were 
replaced as the supreme law of the U.S. 
by the Constitution (March 1789). 

Artist of the Beautiful^ The^ allegorical 
tale by Hawthorne (q.v.), published in the 
Democratic Review (1844) and in Mosses 
from an Old Manse (1846). 

Owen Warland, a youthful watchmaker 
obsessed with a desire to create something 
ideally beautiful, loves Annie Hovenden, 
daughter of his former master. She is un- 
sympathetic toward his aspirations and 
his delicate nature, and Peter Hovenden 
and the blacksmith, Robert Danforth, 
both rough and unimaginative, oppress 
Owen and destroy his inspiration. Annie 
marries Danforth, and for a time Owen 
forsakes his dreams for grosser practical 
activities, but then devotes himself to 
creating a mechanical butterfly, fr^ile, 
lovely, and endowed with living qudities. 
When he exhibits his work to Annie and 
her family, Danforth and Hovenden seem 
to oppress the insect as they do its creator, 
while Annie prefers to admire her child. 


Aich 

Hie child, who resembles his grandfather, 
rudely crushes the butterfly, but Owen 
looks on calmly: *he had caught a far 
other butterfly than this.’ 

ArundeU novel by Kenneth Roberts 
(q.v.). 

As I Lay Dyings stream-of-consciousness 
novel by Faulkner (q.v.), published in 
1930. ^ 

Addie Bundren lies dying, and her chil- 
dren prepare to fulfill her desire to be 
buried in her native Jefferson (Missis- 
sippi), far from the crude back-country 
surroundings of her married life. Cash, 
one of her sons, makes her coffin, and 
when she is dead the family unites to 
carry out the one wish of hers it has ever 
respected. Her simple-minded, whining 
husband, Anse, in a frenzied moment of 
belated grief, bores through the wood of 
her coffin for a last look, after which they 
set off in a mule-drawn wagon. Floods ^ 
have washed out a bridge, and while ford- 
ing a river they lose their team. Jewel, 
Addie’s illegitimate son, also nearly 
loses his beloved horse, and as Cash res- 
cues it, he breaks his leg. Unknown to 
Jewel, Anse trades the horse for a team 
of mules; at this the boy runs away, but 
duty to his mother brings him back. Dur- 
ing the gruesome ten-day trek, although 
the body begins to decay. Cash rests on the 
coffin, his leg in a homemade cast that 
permanently cripples him. One night the 
idiot son Dari sets fire to a barn, and 
Tewel, helping to rescue the animds, is 
badly burned. In Jefferson Dari is seized 
by the authorities, and Cash taken to a 
doctor. Dewey Dell, their sister, buys 
‘cure’ for her pregnancy, paying the drug 
clerk by giving herself to him. Having ful- 
filled his duty to Addie. Anse ‘borrows’ 
money from Dewey Dell, buys a set of 
false teeth, and, ‘kind of hangdog and 
proud, too,’ returns with a strange woman, 
saying, ‘ Meet Mrs.Bundren.’ , 

ASBURY, Francis (1745-1816), was 
sent to America in 1771 by John Wesley, 
founded there the system of circuit-riding, 
and becamethe first Bishop of theMethod- 
ist Episcopal Church to be consecrated 
in America (1784). His Journal, which 
rives a vivid picture of contemporary 
frontier society and religion, was pub- 
lished in 1852. 

ASCH, Sholem (1880-1957), Polish-b(»ti 
novelist, came to the U.S. in 1914, 



Ash*Wednesday 

and later lived in New York City and in 
London. His books are written in 
Yiddish or German, and among those 
which have been translated into English 
are: Uncle Moses, Chain Uderer s 
and Judge Not, republished as Three 
Novels (1938); The Mother (i930, new 
translation I937)> the story of a Polish 
family in New York City: Three Cities 
(1933), a realistic trilogy of 20th-century 
Jewish life in Russia and Poland; Salv^ 
tion (1934), a novel of Polish Jews of the 
19th century; The War Goes On (i93vj 
a plea for tolerance and humanity set in 
a story of Jews in post-war Germany; 
River (1946), a novel of Jewish life in 
New York at the opening of this century; 
Passage in the Night (1953), about a 
Jewish businessman discovering faith on 
approaching death; and a trilogy, The 
Nazarene (i939)> presenting Jesus as 
the last and greatest Jewish prophet, 
The Apostle (1943), about St. Paul, and 
Mary (1949), about the Virgin. His many 
Yiddish plays include Mottke, the ThieJ 
(1917, new translation 1935)- What I Be- 
lieve (1941) is a testament of faith. 

Nathan Asch (1902- ), his son, is also 
an author. Among his novels are The Office 
(1925), Love in Chartres (1927), and Pay 
bay (1930). The Valley (1935) is a book 
of stories, and The Road (1937) contains 
observations on a journey through the U.S. 

Ash-Wednesday, poem by T.S.Eliot 
(q.v.), was published in 1930 as a profes- 
sion of his faith in the Church of England, 
and represented a statement of the faith 
which he had called for at the end of The 
Waste Land, By employing certain por- 
tions of Dante’s Divine Comedy and a ser- 
mon of Lancelot Andrewes in the frame of 
reference within which this poem of doubt 
and faith is constructed, Eliot manages to 
objectify the emotions he desires to evoke, 
concerning the security, the emotional 
satisfaction, and the profound truth that 
he can find only by accepting the trac- 
tions of the Church. 


ASHLEY, William Henry (^.1778- 
1838), Virginia-born fur trader, became 
lieutenant-governor of Missouri (1820) 
and sent expeditions up the Missouri 
River to the Yellowstone (1822-3), em- 
ploying such ‘mountain men’ as Jedediah 
Smith. Fitzpatrick, Bridger, and Beck- 
Congress from 1831 to 
1837. H.C.Dale’s The AshleySmith Ex- 
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plorations (1918) is an account of his ex- 
peditions during the 1820*5. 

Aspern Papers^ The, novelette by Henry 
James (q.v.), published in 1888. 

An American editor with an enthusiasm 
for the works of Jeffrey Aspern, a roman- 
tic poet of the early 19th century, goes to 
Venice to acquire the letters that Aspern 
wrote to his mistress, a Miss Bordereau, 
whom he called ‘Juliana.’ Under an as- 
sumed name he rents a suite in the ancient 
palace where she lives in poverty and se- 
clusion with her niece, Miss Tina. He finds 
that the old lady is shrewd and haughty, 
and accepts him as a lodger only to putj 
aside money for the future of Miss Tina,;^ 
a timid unattractive spinster much in ‘ 
awe of her aunt. During his residence with 
them, the editor wins the friendship of 
Miss Tina, to whom he reveals his mission. 
Miss Bordereau falls ill and he attempts 
to rifle her desk, but she surprises him and 
frightens him off before suffering a relapse. 
Leaving Venice for a fortnight, he returns 
to find the old lady dead. Miss Tina wel- 
comes him expectantly, and he realizes 
that she is in love with him. She says that 
she could give him the papers only if he 
were ‘a relative,’ and, alarmed at lids 
proposal, he leaves. At their next inter- 
view he learns that she has destroyed the 
letters. Her suffering has matured and en- 
nobled her, and she dismisses him with 
tact and restraint. 

ASSACUMBUIT (/. 1696- 1727), Abnaki 
chief who helped the French in their wars 
on American colonies from the destruc- 
tion of Fort St. Johns, New Brunswick 
(1696), to the attack on Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts (1708). He was knighted by 
Louis XIV during a visit to France (1706). 

Assignation, The, story by Poe (q.v.), 
published as ‘The Visionary’ in Godey*s 
Lady's Book (1834) and under its present 
title in Tales oj theGrotesque and Arabesque 
(1840). It contains the poem ‘To One in 
Paradise.’ 

Passing at midnight near the Bridge of 
Sighs in Venice, the narrator sees an ac- 
quaintance rescue the child of the young 
Marchesa Aphrodite from drowning, while 
h^ aged husband, Di Mentoni, an in- 
^iguing aristocrat, looks on indiffimntly. 
He overhears the Marchesa’s whispered 
‘Thou hast conquered,’ and her promise to 
meet the rescuer one hour after sunrise. 
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The latter, a youi^ man known through- 
out Europe for his fabulous wealth and 
solitary nature, asks the narrator to join 
him, which he does, arriving shortly after 
sunrise. He finds his host in a mood of ec- 
centric gaiety, desirous of exhibiti^ his 
objects of art and discoursing on his aes- 
thetic th^ries and tastes. Among the 
paintings is a portrait of the Marchesa, 
and the visitor guesses his host’s unful- 
filled love for her. At the hour after sun- 
rise a page arrives with news of the Mar- 
chesa’s death; and he finds his host not 
asleep from an excess of wine, as he sup- 
posed, but dead by the same poison that 
killed his beloved. 

Asslniboiii Indians, northern Plains 
tribe, many of whom migrated in the 
17th century from Dakota to Lake Winni- 
peg, and later to the upper Saskatchewan 
and Assiniboin Rivers. Their southern 
branch was almost constantly at war 
with the Dakota Indians, until it was 
gathered on a Montana reservation. The 
Assiniboin figure in Neihardt’s Song of 
Three Friends, 

ASTON, Anthonv 0^.1703-30), the first 
known professional actor in America. 
Apparently in 1703, he arrived in Charles- 
ton, Tull of Shame, Poverty, Nakedness, 
and Hunger; I turned Player and Poet and 
wrote one Play on the Subject of the 
Country.* That play is lost, but a negli- 
gible work, The FooTs Opera; or^ The Tas^ 
of the Age (r.1730), survives, and to it is 
prefixed the autobiographical sketch from 
which the above is ^juoted. This parody of 
The Beggar* s Opera is the only extant work 
by this strolling English player. 

ASTOR, John Tacob (1763-1848), Ger- 
man-born merchant, emigrated to the 
U.S. in 1784. He arrived in New York 
practically penniless, but two ^ears later 
had his own fur store there. The growth 
of his fur b^iness was phenomenal, ow- 
ing to his skill in ba^aining and personal 
supervision of frontier posts. He had ac- 
quired a considerable fortune by 1800, 
when his ships called at London and Can- 
ton, and by 1817 his American Fur Com- 
pany (founded i8c^) enjoyed a virtual 
monopoly, with trading posts dotting the 
plains and mountains as far as Astoria 
(q.v.) on the Columbia River, His profits 
were invested in New York City real es- 
tate, which, together with his profiteering 
in government bonds during the War of 
1812, made ham the wealthiest man in the 


U.S. He retired from the fur trade (1834), 
and with his son William (1792-1875) oc- 
cupied the rest of his life in managing the 
Astor holdings in New York, which later 
made William known as the city’s ’land- 
lord.’ Part of the family fortune was con- 
^ibuted to found the Astor Library, later 
joined with the New York Public Library. 

Astor Place riot, the result of a contro- 
versy between Edwin Forrest and the 
English actor Macready. Both actors were 
appearing in New York in 1849, and both 
had ardent followers, the elite favoring 
Macready, the rank and file, Forrest. To 
the latter the controversy was a struggle 
between democracy and Anglomania. On 
the evening of May 10, a mob led by 
£.Z.C.Judson, and possibly abetted by 
Forrest, invaded the Astor Place Opera 
House, where Macready was appearing in 
Macbethy and in the ensuing shambles, 
which almost wrecked the structure, 22 
persons were killed and 36 wounded. For 
his part in directing the attack, Judson was 
sentenced to a year in the i>enitentiary. 

Astoria, now a town near the mouth of 
the Columbia River in northwest Oregon, 
was founded as Fort Clatsop (i 805) by the 
Lewis and Clark expedition. In 1811 John 
Jacob Astor (q.v.) founded a fur trading 
post at the site, but during the War of 
1812 the Astor interests were sold to the 
British. Astoria was restored to the U.S. 
in accordance with the Treaty of Ghent 
(1818). Irving’s Astoria (1836, revised 
1849) is a history of Astor *s tur trade in 
the Northwest, 


Asyium; The^ or^ Alonso and Melissa^ 
Gothic roniance by Isaac Mitchell (q.v.), 
published in 1811. An almost verbatim 
plagiarism appeared the same year under 
the title Alonzo and Melissa; or, the Un-^ 
feeling Father y credited to Daniel Jack- 
son (a.v.). 

Melissa decides to marry Alonzo rather 
than Beauman, his rival, but her father, 
finding Alonzo to be penniless, parts the 
lovers, and confines Melissa in a haunted 
mined castle. She escapes to Charleston, 
whence comes notice of her sudden death. 
In despair, Alonzo joins the navv, and is 
captured by the British during the Revo- 
lution, finally reaching home by way of 
France, where he is aided by Franklin. He 
goes to Charleston to weep at Melissa’s 
grave, and in that city, keeping a tryst 
with a mysterious lady, discovers tier to be 
Melissa. The mysterious actions in the 
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<astle arc explained by the discovery that 
the ghosts are the device of a group of 
smugglers in the service of the British. 
Alonzo regains his estate, and the novel 
ends; ‘And now, reader of sensibility, in- 
dulge the pleasing sensations of thy bosom 
— for Alonzo and Melissa are married.* 

Atata^ romantic tale by Chateaubriand 
(q.v.), published in France (i8oi) and 
translated into English by Caleb Bingham 
(i8oa). Originally intended to be an epi- 
sode in Les Natchez (q.v.), it was later 
incorporated in Le ginie du christianismcy 
and illustrates the Rousseauistic concept 
of primitive man as nobler and more sen- 
sitive than the hypercivilized products of 
European society. 

Following a description of the Missis- 
sippi region is the tale the old Natchez 
Indian, Chactas, tells Ren6, a young 
French exile. Chactas was reared by 


Georgia, with a population in 1950 of 
331, 314, is noted as the railway center of 
the South which was nearly destroyed . 
at Sherman’s order 1864), It is 

the site of Oglethorpe University and a 
federal penitentiary. Atlanta authors have 
included Joel Chandler Harris, W.E.B. . 
DuBois, and Margaret Mitchell, and Gut- 
zon Borglum’s Stone Mountain memorial 
to Confederate leaders is located near the 
city. Its most famous paper is the Atlanta 
Constitution (i 868-- ), to which Harris, 

F.L.Stanton, and H.W.Grady were con- 
tributors. Grady, a spokesman for the 
‘New South,* was the editor (1870-89). ^ 

Atlantic Charter^ popular name for joint 
declaration of peace aims issued Aug. I4, 
1941, by Roosevelt and Churchill, following 
a meeting held aboard ship in the Atlantic. 

Atlantic Magazine^ see New York Re- 
view and Athenaeum Magazine, 


Upez a kind SpMiard, but returned to Atlantic Monthly (1857- ), maga- 

his tribe on reaching manhood, and dur- ^ine of literature, art, and politics, was 

mg a war was captured by the Musco- founded at Boston by leading New Eng- 

gulges. He escaped with Atala, a Christian literary figures. It was named by 

cirl supposed to be the daughter of the Holmes, who contributed his Autocrat of 
Muscogulges chief, and took refup with Breakfast- Table, and the editor for the 
M.Aubxy, a pious hermit. Although Atala fo^J. years was Lowell, who wrote for 

returned Chactas s love, she killed herself, magazine himself and also obtained 

aftw explwnmg that she was the daughter contributions from Emerson, Longfellow, 
of I^p« and a wife of the Muscogulges Motley, Whittier, Mrs.Stowe, and other 
chief, who made her vow to r^ain a vir- prominent authors. Although the editors 

pn. An epdome tells of the death of M. denied that it was meant to be an organ 

Aubry at theTianc^s of the Cherokees, and of Bostonian or New England opinion, 
how pactas and Ren6 died during a ^le Atlantic was generally accused of 
French massacre of the Indians. Brahminism and failure to recognize 

ATHERTON. Gertrude [Franklin] writersoutsidcofitsregion.Inpoliticsthey 
(1857-1948), California author, whose contended that it wm the organ of no 
many novels include a series depicting of obquc, but it was considered to 

life in her native state from Spanish times oe strongly antislavery. It was, howevCT, 
to the present, in such volumes as The relatively unint^ested in current affairs 
Californians (1898, revised 1935); Before publi^ere Ticknor 

the Gringo Came (1894), reidsed as The (18C9), and edited by J.T. 

Splendid Idle Forties (190a); Rezdnov (1861-71). Dunng the Civil War 

(1906); The Sisters-in-Law (1921); and there wwe articles on rontemporary mat- 
Hom ofUfe (1942). She also wrote a fic- Ry Sumner, Carl Schurz, and others 
tionalbipgraphy of Alexander Hamilton, prominent in polmcs, and the AtlatMc 
The Conqueror (q.v.,1902), and several Publish^ such stirring v;^ as The 
society novels which include Julia France ”ymn of the Republic, Barbara 

and Her Times (q.v.,1912) and the sensa- “letchie, and the second senes of The 
tional BlackOxen (q.v.,1923). Other works Biglow Papers, as well as The Man With- 
are essays, short stories, and a history of a Country, Under the editorship of 
California, Golden Gate Country (1945) in Howells (1871-81), the magazine was less 
the ‘American Folkways* series, and sev- concerned with politics^ and, without 
cral novels on classical themes. Adventures ceasing to be representative of New Eng- 
rfa Novelist (193a) is her autobiography. authors from farther afield. 

^ Nevertheless, the greatest success of his 

Atlanta* capital and largest city of editorship was the publication of Aldrich's 
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.Atlantic Souvenir 

‘Marjorie Daw/ He added new depart- 
men ts> including bookreviews, and sections 
«*on science, music^ and education. Under 
Aldrich’s rfitorship (1881-90), the Brah- 
' min standards were returned to; contribu- 
tors included Fiske, J ames, Parkman, Miss 
* Murfree, Miss Jewett, and Woodberry. 
H.£.Scudder’s ^itorship (1890^8) em- 
phasized social subjects in artides like 
those of Theodore Roosevdt on civil ser- 
vice; and his assistant W.H.Page, who 
succeeded him (1898-1^), brought the 
magazine even more into the national 
scene. Und» Page and Bliss Perry (1899- 
1909) contributors induded J.J.Chapman, 
Wilson, Riis, Booker T. Washington, 
Cleveland, and W.A.White. The later At^ 
lantic preserves its heritage as an intelli- 
gent literary journal with a keen interest 
in contemporary affairs. 

Atlantic Souvenir, The, (i8a6;-32), an- 
nual gift book, whose authors induded: 
Bryant, Cooper, Halleck, Irving, Paulding. 

Atlantic states, see Eastern states* 

AttacM, The; or Sam Slick in England, 
two series of humorous sketches (1843,44) 
by T.C.Haliburton, continuing the Yankee 
adventures The Clockmaker (q.v«). 

Auctioneer, The, see Charles Klein* 

AUDEN, W[vstan] H[uoh] (1907- ), 
British-born p^t, educated at Oxford, 
taught school in England and Scotland 
(1928-33), came to the U.S. (1939), and 
was naturalized (1945). He has taught at 
various U.S. colleges. In the 1930’s he was 
a leader of a Marxist literary group. His 
works indude: Poems (1930); The Orators 
(1932), prose and poetry, bitter and witty, 
on tneimpendingcollapseofBritish middle- 
class ways and a coming revolution; The 
Dance of Death (1933), a verse plav; 

Dog Beneath the Skin (1^6), with Christo- 
pher Isherwood, a fanciful prose and verse 
play satirizing the middle class; The As^ 
cent ofFf> (1936), another play with Ish- 
t!mood\ Letters from Iceland prose 

and verse with Louis MacNeice; and 
(i937)>. based on experiences in the civil 
war. His poetic virtuosity and versatility 
is further seen in On This Island (to37); 
Journey to a War (1939), verse on China 
with prose by Isherwood; On the Frontier 
(1940), also with Isherwo(^; Another Time 
{ig^o)*TheDouble Man{\^^iyjFortheTime 
Being (1944); and Collected Poetry (194^). 
His postwar writing shows chan^ social 


Austiii 

views with more rdigious and philosophic 
concerns. It includes: The Age of Anxiety 
(1947, Pulitzer Prize), The Enchafid Flood 
(1950), lectures; and Nones (igsVf poems. 

AUDUBON, John James (i'785-i85i), 
born in Haiti, was educated in France 
where Rousseau’s and Buffon’s works led 
to nature study. After training by David, 
the French artist, he lived in 1804 on his 
father’s estate near Philadelphia. In the 
next years he travelled and tried business, 
portrait painting, drawing instruction, 
decorating porcelain, taxidermy, and de- 
picting the oirds of Kentucky and neigh- 
Doring wild areas, leading to his The Birds 
of America (q.v., 1827-38). His narrative 
gifts and knowledge of the frontier are 
better seen in the extracts published as 
Delineations of American Scenery and 
Character (1926) and Auduhon^s America 
(1940). With the American naturalist 
John Bachman he worked on Vmparous 
^adrapeds of North America, completed 
by his two sons (2 vols., plates, 1842-5; 
3 vols., text, 18^^54). He painted many 
portraits but his fame rests on his bird 
paintings, whose scientific accuracy ma^y 
be challenged but whose fresh vitditv is 
unquestioned. His Journal was published 
in 1929 and Mv^Letters in 1930. 

Aunt Polly, character in Tom Sawyer 
(q.v.) and its sequels. 

Aurora (1794-1835), Philadelphia anti- 
Federalist newspaper, supplanted theG^n- 
eral Advertiser (1790-94). B.F.Bache’s eefi- 
torship was strongly pro-French and anti- 
Washington and the office was wrecked 
(1797) by veterans of Washington’s army. 
Alter Bache’s death (1798) William Du- 
ane continued the Jeffersonian policy to 
1822 when publication was suspended. It 
was revived in 1834. The Alien and Sedi- 
tion Acts were partly aimed at the Aurora. 

Aurora Community, see Bethel. 

AUSLANDER, Joseph (1807- ),poet, 
author of Sunrise Trumpets (i 924), Cvclop*s 
Eve (1^16), Letters to Women (1929), Hell 
in Harness {ii^isi)^Riders at the(jate{i^2V), 
and The Unconquerahles (1942), marked 
by romantic rhetoric. With his wife, Au- 
drey Wurdemann, he wrote a novel, My 
Uncle Jan (1948), and The Islanders 
(1951). poems. 

AUSTIN, Jane Goodwin (1831-9^), 
Massachusetts author of books for chil- 
dren, whose works include A Nameless 
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Nobleman (i88i), a romance dealing with 
a courtier of Louis XIV who comes to 
America, and the Pilgrim Books, includ- 
ing Standish of Standish (1889) and Betty 
AUen (1891). 

AUSTIN, Mary [Hunter] (1868-1934), 
born in Illinois, moved to California at 
the age of 18, and lived for many years 
on the desert, engaged in the study of 
Indian life. She was a member of the art- 
ist colonv at Carmel, and later moved to 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, to teach and con- 
tinue her study of the Indians. Her first 
book. The Land of Little Rain (q.v.,1903), 
is a sympathetic description of the beau- 
ties of Western desert life. After The Bas- 
ket Woman (1904), a book of short stories, 
she wrote her first novel, Isidro (q.v., 
1905), a romance of California in the days 
of the Franciscan missions and Mexican 
rule. The Flock (1906) is a factual but po- 
etically conceived narrative of shepherd 
life. Santa Lucia: A Common Story (1908), 
her first writing concerned with contem- 
porary city life, tells of the marriages of 
three women and their different adjust- 
ments to typical marital problems. Lost 
Borders (1909) is a collection of stories, 
while A Woman of Genius (1912) is a 
novel about a woman who attempts to es- 
cape from her restricted life through a 
stage career. This book has, according to 
the author, ‘the social ideal of Taylorville, 
Ohianna, for the villain.’ The Green Bough 
(1913) tells the story of Jesus’ progress 
from the passion to the ascension, and 
The Lovely Lady (1913) is an idyl con- 
cerned with a boy’s dreams, his disillu- 
sion, and his ultimate triumph. The Ford 
(q.v., 1 917), a realistic novel of social in- 
justice and reform, is set in central Cali- 
fornia. After The Trail Book (1918), sto- 
ries for children dealing with primitive 
life, and Outland (1919), a mystical ro- 
mance exalting the primitive values, she 
wrote No-0.6 Jayne Street (1920), a novel 
concerned with contemporary radical 
activities in New York City. The subjects 
of her other works are divided between 
life in the West and the position of the 
individual in an increasingly standardized 
machine culture. These include: Calif or- 
niay The Land of the Sun (191^); Love and 
the Soul Maker (1914), a discussion of 
modem problems of love, marriage, and 
divorce: The Young Woman Citizen (1918) 
a handoook of politics for newly enfran- 
chised women voters; The American 


Rhythm (1923), studies of American In- 
dian songs, and original poems expressing 
the same spirit and movement; Every- . . 
man^s Genius (1925), a ‘personal research 
into the nature and processes of genius’; ‘ 

A Small Town Man (1925), a revision of 
The Man Jesus (1915), presenting the au- • 
thor’s concept of Christ as a human being 
and great mystical genius; and Children 
Sing in the Far West (1928), Indian songs 
and original poems, written with the ‘help’ 
of the children in her own classes, and 
preserving their youthful approach. Mrs. 
Austin left a record of her sympathetic 
understanding of the West, her mystical 
attitude, and her personal rebellion foij 
the freedom of the individual, in her dis-i 
tinguished autobiography. Earth Horizon\ 
(1932). She was also the author of three \ 
plays, of which the best known is The Ar- \ 
row Maker (1911), a drama of Indian life \ 
dealing with a medicine woman’s unhap- \ 
piness in her sanctified position, and her 
revenge when a young chief rejects her 
love to marry another woman. 

AUSTIN, Stephen Fuller (1793-1836), 
born in Virginia, inherited from his father 
a large grant of land in Texas, on which 
he founded the region’s first Amer- 
ican settlement (1822). By 1834 he had 
setded some thousand families, over 
whom he had complete power, and had 
founded the city of Austin, which he es- 
tablished as an important commercial cen- 
ter. Although he opposed the desire of 
the American setders for independence 
from Mexico, he was sent as their repre- 
sentative to Mexico City, where his argu- 
ments led to his being imprisoned for a 
year. Returning in 1835, he found the 
colonists already in revolt against Santa 
Anna. After independence was estab- 
lished (1836) and Houston defeated Santa 
Anna, Austin was appointed Secretary 
of State of the Lone Star Republic, hav- 
ing lost his campaign for the presidency. 

He died shordy after taking office. 

AUSTIN, WiLLiAM*^ (1778-1841), grad- 
uated from Harvard (1798), and wrote of 
the restraints of college life in his preco- 
cious Rousseauistic Strictures on Harvard . 
University, While training in London for 
his later successful career as a Boston ' 
lawyer and legislator, he wrote the popu- 
lar Letters from London (1804), which 
show British lawyers and statesmen as 
they appeared to a New England Repub- 
lican. Of his five uncollected tales, the 
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^ Authori* Oub 

most famous is ^ Peter Rugg, the Missing 
Man’ (1824). This tells of a Bostonian 
rwho set out to drive to the city in a blind- 
ing storm, and continued to seek it for 
' 50 years, during which his galloping jet 
norse with its white feet became a com- 
< mon sight, always heralding an approach- 
ing storm. This fable passed into New 
England folklore, and has been used bv 
Louise Imogen Guiney and Amy Lowell. 
It seems to foreshadow Hawthorne and 
may have influenced him, for he uses the 
figure of Peter Rugg in ‘A Virtuoso’s 
Collection.’ 

Authors* Club, New York literary so- 
ciety, founded in 1882 by Brander Mat- 
thews, Edward Eggleston, E.C.Stedman, 
R.W.Gilder, and others. 

Authors’ League of America, founded 
in 1912 to protect copyright material. 
Its present membership of 4,000 (1940) is 
divided among the American Dramatists’ 
Guild, Artists’ Guild, Authors’ Guild, and 
Screen Writers’ Guild. 

Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas^ per- 
sonal narrative by Gertrude Stein (q.v.). 

Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table^ The^ 
by Holmes (q.v.), was published in 1858, 
although the germ of the idea may be seen 
in two papers published (1831-2) in The 
New England Magazine and never re- 
printed. These rambling Addisonian es- 
says describe imaginary table-talk at a 
Boston boarding-house, and include a 
number of the author’s poems; ‘The Dea- 
con’s Masterpiece,’ ‘The Chambered Nau- 
tilus’ (qq.v.), ‘Contentment,’ ‘The Living 
Temple.' and others. The conversation 
comprehends many topics, and expresses 
Holmes’s urbane philosophy and his con- 
cept of the New England character, in an 
easy, genial, witty style. Among those who 
participate are the Autocrat; the School- 
mistress, to whom he becomes engaged: 
the Landlady and her Daughter; the Ola 
Gentleman Opposite; the Divinity Stu- 
dent; and the Poor Relation. The success 
of the Autocrat ltd, the author to write 
three other series: The Professor at the 
Breakfast-Table (i860), The Poet at the 
Breakfast-Table (1872), and Over the Tea- 
cups (1891). 

Average Man^ An, novel by Robert 
Grant (q.v.). 

Avovfs Harvest, blank verse narrative by 
E.A.Robinson (q.v.), the title poem of a 
volume publish^ in 1921. 


Awake and Sing! 

The friends of Avon, a reticent New 
York lawyer, have long known him to be 
suffering some mysterious, psychological 
disturbance. He now discloses to one of 
them the 20-years history of his complex 
of hatred, fear, and remorse. As a school- 
boy, he conceived an unreasoning hatred 
for another student, whom by chance or 
some malign fate he constantly encoun- 
tered. After a furious fistfight, in which 
Avon was the victor, his enemy an- 
nounced, ‘I shall know where you are un- 
til you die,’ and left the school. Thus be- 
gan Avon’s long penance of haunting fear, 
which finally entered the realm of the su- 
pernatural. For years, on his birthday, he 
received unsigned cards repeating the om- 
inous farewell. They met only once again, 
in Rome, but Avon was never free of the 
other’s mental presence, except for a brief 
respite after the sinking of the Titanic, 
whose list of dead included the name of 
his enemy. Soon afterward, while camp- 
ing in the Maine woods, Avon was visited^ 
by a ghostly presence, and he has been 
haunted ever since, always in fear of some 
unpredictable vengeance. Finishing his 
story, Avon quickly dismisses his friend, 
who the next morning hears of Avon’s 
death in the locked room. The physician 
certifies the cause to have been ‘ a night- 
mare and an aneurism,’ but says privately 
‘ there was rather more than fear’ ; 

If I were not a child 

Of science, 1 should say it was the devil. 

Awake and Rehearse, stories by Louis 
Bromfield (q.v.). 

Awake and Sing!, play by Clifford Odets 
(q.v.), produced and published in I935», 

The Bergers, a poor Jewish family living 
in the Bronx, struggle for life ‘amidst 
petty conditions.’ Myron, the father, is a 
sententious failure; Bessie, his wife and 
the imperious leader of the household, is 
obsessed with the need for bouig^eois re- 
spectability. Jacob, Bessie’s father, is a 
‘sentimental idealist with no power to 
turn ideal to action,’ and he encourages 
the rebellion of his grandson, Rdph, 
against their environment. Ralph’s sister, 
Hennie. a stenographer, is deserted by her 
lover after she becomes pregnant, and hur- 
riedly marries her imniigrant suitor, Sam 
Feinschreiber, who believes it is his child 
she bears. She is still sought by her first 
lover, proud and passionate Moe Axelrod, 
a one-leg«d war veteran whose bitter 
view of me world is in direct contrast 



Awakening 

with that of Bessie’s brother, Uncle 
Morty, the Bergers’s rich relative. Ralph 
falls in love with the orphan girl Blanche, 
to the intense displeasure of his practical 
mother. His unhappiness and that of the 
others cause Jacoo to commit suicide in 
Older that Ralph may have his insurance. 
During this crisis, Hennie abandons Sam 
and her baby to elope with Moc. Ralph, 
realizing the significance of his grand- 
father’s teachings and the selfishness of 
his love for Blanche, gives the money to 
the family and resolves to devote himself 
to radical agitation for an improved order 
of society. 

Awakening, The Great, see Great Awak^ 
ening. 

Awakening of Helena Richie^ The^ 
novel by Margaret Deland (q.v.). 

Awkward Age, The^ novel by Henry 
James (q.v.), published in 1899. 

The story is concerned with the ‘awk- 
ward age* in the life of Nanda Brooken- 
ham, during the period just following her 
emergence from childhood segregation to 
the brilliant atmosphere of her mother’s 
lx)ndon salon. The girl and her mother are 
both in love with Vanderbank, a young 
government official, although Nanda is 
uso fond of Mitcnett, who wishes to 
marry her. Mrs.Brookenham’s friend, the 
Duchess, wants Mitchett to marry her 
fragile, innocent niece, Aggie, and the two 
older women wage a diplomatic battle 
over the match, using as weapons Mrs. 
Brookenham’s relations with Vanderbank 
and the Duchess’s liaison with Lord Peth- 
erton. Nanda, having learned of the world 
through such friends as the unhappily 
married Tishy Grendon, has a mind of her 
own during these maneuvers. Mr.Long- 
don, just re-entering London society after 
a 30-years seclusion, sees in Nanda a re- 
semblance to her grandmother, whom he 
once loved, and, interesting himself in her 


Azaiian 

affairs, is converted to her modern point 
of view. He realizes that, though she wants 
Vanderbank, the young man is not anx- . 
ious to marry her, because of her sophis- 
tication and frank display of affection. He, 
thereupon gives her a large dowry as bait,* 
but even then the ^bitious Vanderbank 
fails to propose. Mitchett, finally discour- 
aged, marries Aggie, and Mrs.Brooken- 
ham overplays her hand by demanding 
Nanda’s return from a visit at Longdon’s 
home. This alienates Vanderbank, and 
Nanda establishes herself in a separate 
suite at home. Longdon confers with 
Mitchett, who has found his marriage un- 
satisfactory, and they agree that they are 
Nanda’s only remaining friends. They de- 
cide, and Nanda later agrees, that the bebt 
solution of the problem is for her to live 
permanently at Longdon’s country placi, 
since he is the one who has attained a truly 
modern point of view, and can meet her on 
her own terms. \ 

Axe-Helve^ The, blank verse dramatic 
narrative by Robert Frost (q.v.), pub- 
lished in New Hampshire (1923). 

The poet, chopping wood, is inter- 
rupted by a neighboring farmer, the 
Frenchman Baptiste, who objects to his 
using an inferior macnine-made axe-helve. 
He promises him a good hickory helve of 
his own cutting, and that evening the poet 
visits Baptiste’s home, meeting his so- 
ciable wife, who speaks no English. He 
talks with the earnest workman, who 
proves to be a conscientious laborer who 
knows ‘how to make a short job long for 
love of it,’ and insists that his children 
shall not attend school, asserting the su- 
periority of his own proud independence 
and appreciation of such essential things 
as the materials of a properly durable axe- 
helve. 

Azarian^ tale by Harriet Spofford (q.v.). 
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^Bablmlanjay character in Mairii (q.v.). 

'BABBITT, Irving (1865-1933), born in 
Ohio, graduated from Harvard (1889), 
•and after study abroad became a pro- 
fessor of Romance languages at Williams 
(1893-4) and of French at Harvard (1894- 
1933)* He was an outstanding scholar 
and as a leader of the new Humanist 
movement (q.v.) was a trenchant critic of 
romanticism and its arch-apostle, Rous- 
seau. Among the books in which he set 
forth his humanist doctrines are: Litera- 
ture and the American College (1908), a 
plea for the humanities; The New Lao- 
kobn (1910), on the romantic confusion in 
the arts; Rousseau and Romanticism 
(1919); Democracy and Leadership (1924), 
a philosophy of modern civilization; and 
On Being Creative a discussion of 

classic theories of imitation and romantic 
concepts of spontaneity. Spanish Charac- 
ter (1940), a posthumous collection of es- 
says, contains a bibliography and index to 
his works. 

Babbitt^ novel by Sinclair Lewis (q.v.), 
published in 1922. 

George Folansbee Babbitt, an enter- 
prising, moral, stereotyped, and prosper- 
ous real-estate broker of the typical mid- 
western city of Zenith, has been trained to 
believe in the virtues of home life, the Re- 
publican party, and the middle-class con- 
ventions. Suddenly tiring of his life, he 
takes a vacation with Paul Riesling, an 
artist who has been forced into the role of 
a businessman. His return to Zenith is at 
first difficult, but he shortly discovers 
pleasure in campaigning for a friend for 
mayor^ in several profitable real-estate 
deals, in the vice-presidency of the Boost- 
ers’ Club, and in speeches before promi- 
nent local gatherings. During his wife’s 
absence, he again tries to find an outlet 
from Zenith standards. After an unsuc- 
cessful and lonely trip to Maine, he enters 
into a liaison with Mrs.Tanis Tudique, an 
attractive widow who fails to be the ’fairy 
child’ of his dreams when he sees her in 
clear light in relation to her group of non- 
descript would-be Bohemians, The 
Bunch.’ He next turns to liberalism, wh^ 
impressed by Seneca Doane, a socialist 
lawyer. For this add^ heresy he is ostra- 
cized by all right-minded citizens. He is 
not again able to return to 2!enith’s out- 


look until his wife Myra is suddenly 
taken ill, and he once more feels a spirit- 
ud union with her and a sympathy with 
his city’s point of view. 

BAGHB, Benjamin Frankun (1769-98), 
grandson of Franklin, at the age of 2X 
founded the Philadelphia General Adver- 
tiser (later the Auroray q.v.) and in its 
columns bitterly attacked Washington, 
Adams, and Federalist policies. 

BAGHELLER, Irving [Addison] (1859- 
;95o)> author of popular romances, which 
include: Holden (q.v., 1900), a novel 

concerned with a homely hired man; D’n 
and I (1901), a novel of the War of 1812; 
Silas Strong (1906); A Man for the Ages 
(1919), a story of Lincoln; A Candle in the 
Wilderness (1930), laid in early New Eng- 
land; and The Winds of God (1941), a boy^s 
experiences in Vermont and upper New 
York. Opinions of a Cheerful Yankee 
(1926), Coming Up the Road (1928), ancT 
From Stores of Memory (1938) are memoirs. 
Back Bay, reclaimed western addition of 
the city of Boston, on the south bank of 
the Charles River. Since the mid- 19th cen- 
tury, it has been a fashionable residential 
district. The Rise of Silas Lapham is one 
of the many novels set in the Back Bay. 

BAGKUS, Isaac (1724-1806), Baptist 
preacher of Connecticut, who led his 
church in its struggle for freedom of wor- 
ship. His History of New Englandy with 
Particular Reference to the Denomination 
of Christians Called Baptists (3 vols., 
1777-96) is a monuxnent of early histori- 
es scholarship, despite its bias and tur- 
gidity. The work is partially based on ma- 
terials gathered by John Callender. 

Backward Glance 0 *er TraveVd 
RoadSy //.Whitman’s prose epilogue to 
Leaves of Grass (q.v.), which served as a 
preface to November Boughs (1888), and 
first appeared in the 1889 edition of the 
collected volume. 

Leaves of GrasSy according to the essay, 
is intended ’to articulate • . . uncom- 
promisingly my own physical, motional^ 
moral, intellectual, and aesthetic Person- 
ality, in the inidst of, and taUying, the 
momentous spirit and facts of . . . cur- 
rent America — and to exploit that Perwn- 
ality, identified with place and date, in a 
far more candid and comprehensive sense 
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than any hitherto poem or book/ He aban- 
dons conventional themes, ornaments, eu- 
phemism, and rime so as ‘to conform with 
and build on the concrete realities of the 
universe furnish’d by science,’ and to 
root himself ‘in the emotional and imag- 
inative action of the modern times.* His 
purpose is to write ‘poems of realities 
and science and of the democratic average 
and basic equality,’ but he points out his 
literary influences, which might have 
come to naught had not the Civil War 
given a final reason for ‘an autochthonic 
and passionate song.’ 

BACON, Delia Salter (1811-59), was 
among the first to propound the theory 
that Shakespeare’s plays were written by 
a group headed by Bacon and including 
Ralegh and Spenser, and that a great 
system of thought was concealed in them 
by ciphers. Emerson and Carlyle encour- 
aged her for a time, and Hawthorne, who 
describes her in Our Old HomCy wrote a 
preface for her Philosophy oj the Plays of 
Shakspere Unfolded (1857). She also 
wrote such fiction as Tales of the Puritans 
(1831J and The Bride of Fort Edward 
(1839), a closet drama on the JRevolution. 
She was violently insane during her last 
two years. 

BACON, Leonard (1887-1954), poet, 
whose collection of lyrics, Sunderland 
Capture (1940), was awarded the 1941 
Pulitzer Prize. Day of Fire (1944) is a 
book of wartime lyrics. His earlier vol- 
umes, often satirical, include Uleg Beg 
(1923), Ph.D.'s (1925), The Legend ^ 
^incibald (1928), Rhyme and Punishment 
(1936), and Bullinger Bound (1938). He 
was professor of English (1910-23) at 
the University of California. Semicen- 
tennial (1939) is an autobiography. 
BACON, Nathaniel, see Bacon^s Rebel- 
lion, 

BACON, Peooy [Margaret Frances] 
( 1895 - . )> artist and poet whose satires 

and caricatures appear in Off With Their 
Heads ( 1934 ), Cat-Calls ( 1935 ), Starting 
from Scratch ( 1945 ), and The Inward Eye 
(1952). 

Bacon’s Rebellion, was led by Nathaniel 
Bacon (1647-76), a Virginia planter who 
caused the people to take up arms (1676), 
ostensibly against the Indians, but ac- 
tually to curb the dictatorial policy of Sir 
William Berkeley (q.v.). Berkeley made 
some concessions but did not keep faith 
with the insurgents, and the rebellion 


ended for want of a leader at Bacon’s sud- 
den death by fever. An epitaph is in the 
Burwell Papers (q.v.) and Bacon figure&ui , 
historical romances by Caruthers and 
others. 

Bad Lands, name applied to severely 
eroded, arid areas in various desert regions 
of the western U.S., particularly to the 
area of this character in southwestern 
South Dakota, east of the Black Hills. 

BAGBY, George William (1828-83), 
Virginia journalist, lecturer, and author of 
humorous local-color sketches. He edited 
the Southern Literary Messenger (i 860-64), 
but is best remembered for his sketches of 
ante-bellum Virginia, with their ser^i- 
mental jjicture of a past era, enlivened jby 
a realistic homely humor. ‘The Old Vir- 
ginia Gentleman’ (1877) and ‘Jud Brown- 
ing’s Account of Ruoenstein’s Playing 
are among his best sketches. T.N.Page 
published a selected edition (1910). \ 

BAILEY, James Montgomery (1841- 
94), Civil War journalist known as the 
‘Danbury News Man’, since his humorous 
articles appeared in his newspaper pub- 
lished at Danbury, Connecticut. He is 
often considered the father of the humor- 
ous newspaper column, and his witty 
comments on current events were col- 
lected in several popular books. 

BAKER, Benjamin A. (1818-90), New 
York playwright whose melodrama, A 
Glance at New York (1848), created a new 
theatrical genre by its realistic portrayal 
of Mose, the volunteer fireman and type 
of the Bowery boy. He wrote several sim- 
ilar plays. 

BAKER, Dorothy (1907- ), Montana- 
born novelist, graduated from the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. Her 
novels include; Young Man With a Horn 
(1938), inspired by the music of Bix 
Beiderbecke; Trio (1943), dramatized 
(1944) with her husband Howard Baker; 
and Our Gifted Son (1948). 

BAKER, George Pierce (1866-193^)^ 
w^ instrumental in encouraging and in- 
spiring many little theaters, stage design- 
ers, directors, and dramatists. His ‘47 
Workshop’ at Harvard (1905-25) served 
as a laboratory for the staging of plays 
by such students as Edward Sheldon, Eu- 

f ene O’Neill, Philip Barry, John Dos 
^assos, S.N.Behrman, Sidney Howard> 
and Thomas Wolfe. After 1925 he con- 
tinued his work at Yale. Bak^ is the pro- 
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lotype of Professor Hatcher in Wolfe’s OJ 
Time and the River, 

'•BAKER, Ray Stannard (1870-1946), a 
leading contributor to McClure's Maga-^ 

' %ine during its muckraking period, became 
an intimate of President Wilson and was 
• director of the press at the Versailles Con- 
ference. His books include: Woodrow Wil- 
son and World Settlement (3 vols.,1922); 
with W.E.Dodd, an edition of the Presi- 
dent’s public papers (6 vols., 1925-6); and 
Woodrow Wilson", Life and Letters (8 vols., 
I93^7”39)> the last two volumes of which 
were awarded the 19^ Pulitzer Prize. 
Under the pseudonym David Grayson, he 
wrote seven volumes of familiar essays, the 
best known being Adventures in Content- 
ment (1907). Nativt American (1941) and 
American Chronicle (1945) auto- 

biography from 1892 to Wilson’s death. 

BAKER, William Mumford (1825-83), 
Presbyterian minister in Texas, Ohio, and 
Massachusetts, who was best known for 
his novel. Inside", A Chronicle of Secession 
(1866), published under the pseudonym 
George F. Harrington, and actually an 
autobiographical account of his life in the 
South during the War. His other books 
include; The New Timothy (1870); Carter 
^uarterman (1876); The Virginians in 
Texas (1878); A Year Worth Living 
(1878); and His Majesty: Myself (1880). 

Balance^ The^ or New York Journal^ see 
Hudson Balance, 

BALBOA, Vasco Nunez de (1475- 
1519?), Spanish conquistador, in 1510 
joined the expedition to Darien as a stow- 
away, to escape his creditors. Upon arriv- 
ing, Balboa took the command from En- 
ciso, crossed the Isthmus, and discovered 
the Pacific Ocean (Sept. 25 or 26, 1513). 
The complaints of Enciso turned the 
Spanish court against Balboa, who had 
been appointed Adelantado (admiral) of 
the Pacific and governor of P|inama. A 
new governor, Pedro Arias de Avila, was 
named, and, just as Balboa was preparing 
an expedition to the land of the Incas, he 
was seized, tried on a charge of treason, 
and executed. 

BALDWIN, Joseph Glover (1815-64), 
iurist of the Old Southwest, lived in Ala- 
bama and Mississippi during the 1830’s 
and ’40’s, when speculation was rampant, 
politics turbulent, and law unsettled. 
Later he settled in California^ but his ear- 
lier surroundings are described in The 


Ballad 
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Flush Times of Alabama and Mississippi 
(q.v.,1853), a volume of sketches com- 
posed at leisure moments. He also wrote 
Party Leaders (1855), serious studies of 
J^erson, Hamilton, Jackson, Clay, and 
Kandolph. 

BALESTIER, [Charles] Wolcott 
(1861-91), author of several novels and 
short stories, is best known for his collabo- 
ration with his brother-in-law Kipling on 
The Naulahka (1892), a novel about a Cal- 
ifornia speculator in India, to which 
Balestier contributed the American chap- 
ters. A brief residence in Colorado (1885) 
led to his writing Benefits Forgot (1892), a 
novel of the Rocky Mountain mining 
camps. 

Balisandf novel by Joseph Hergesheimer 
(q.v.). 

Ballad, narrative poem of communal ori- 
gin, transmitted by a process of oral tradi- 
tion among people usually free from liter- 
ary influences. Folk ballads frequently 
deal with common people, are presented^ 
with simplicity, have little description, 
and depend maidy on dialogue and in- 
cremental repetition, i.e., structural repe- 
titions of a preceding stanza with some 
variation to advance the story. Metrically, 
the ballad is usually composed of long 
seven-stress lines, conventionally printed 
as two lines of four and three stresses each, 
riming ahch. Among the classifications of 
American folk ballads are those dealing 
with occupations (‘Casey Jones’ of the 
railroad workers, ‘Git Along, Little 
Dogies’ of the cowboys, and ‘ The Jam on 
Gerry’s Rock’ of the lumberiacks); with 
regions (‘The Roving Gambler’ of the 
Kentucky and Tennessee mountains, ‘The 
Buffalo Skinners’ of the Western plains, 
and ‘The Erie Canal Ballad’); with wars 
(‘Yankee Doodle’ of the Revolution, and 
‘The Battle of Shiloh Hill’ of the Civil 
War); with racial groups (‘John Henry’ of 
the Negroes); and with desperadoes CSam 
Bass’ and ‘Billy the Kid[). Many of the 
ballads are of English origin, some of these 
surviving almost intact in the Southern 
mountains. Variations of the most popular 
ballads constitute cycles or groups, for 
example those concerned with Jesse 
James, Frankie and Johnny, John Henry, 
Casey Jones, and Yankee Docxlle (qq.v.). 
The many collections of American folk 
ballads include Louise Pound’s American 
Ballads and Songs (1922), Sandburg’s 
American Song Bag (1927), Lomax’s 
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American Ballads and Folk Songs (i 934 )j 
and Hudson’s Folksongs of Mississippi 
(1936). Among literary adaptations of the 
ballad form are Longfellow's ‘Wreck of 
the Hesperus,* Hay’s Pike County Ballads^ 
Whittier's ‘Skipper Ireson's Ride,' Harte's 
‘The Heathen Chinee,' and Lindsay's 
‘The Chinese Nightingale.’ 


Balloon Hoax^ They story by Poe (q.v.), 
published in the New York Sun (April 13, 
1844) in the guise of an actual article of 
news. According to the author, the *jeu 
d*Ssprit . . . subserved the purpose of 
creating indigestible aliment for the quid-^ 
nuncs during the few hours intervening be- 
tween a couple of the Charleston mails.’ 
It is an account of a fictitious crossing of 
the Atlantic in 75 hours (April 6-9) by 
eight men in ‘Mr. Monck Mason’s Flying 
Machine ... the Steering Balloon “Vic- 
toria.” ’ The balloon, inflated with coal 
gas, is supposed to have started from a 
place in North Wales, headed out over the 
ocean, and then been caught in a powerful 
gale that lasted two days, driving the 
craft at great speed until it was landed on 
Sullivan’s Island, South Carolina. 


BALLOU, Adin (1803-90), founder of Ae 
Hopedale Community (q.v.), was orim- 
nally a believer in Universalism, but with- 
drew to expound the doctrine of Restora- 
tionism, that all men will be ultimately 
restored to happiness in the future life. He 
published a magazine, the Independent 
Messenger (1831-9), and wrote such books 
o& Practical Christian Socialism (1854) and 
Primitive Christianity and Its Corruptions 
(1870). 

BALLOU, Hosea (1771-1852), Boston 
clergyman, was the foremost exponent of 
Universalism. His works include Notes on 
the Parables (1804), A Treatise on the 
Atonement (1805), and A Series of Letters 
in Defense of Divine Revelation 6816), a 
correspondence with Abner Kneeland. In 
addition to editing collections, he com- 
posed almost 200 hymns. 

Maturin Murray Ballou (1820-95), 
his son, was a Boston publisher, editor, 
and author, noted for his production of 
popular literature for the masses. His 
journals included Flag of Our Unions 
Gleason's Pictorial Drawing Room Com^ 
paniony Ballou's Dollar Monthly y and the 
Boston Globe. He was the first' American 
editor to demand a set form of construc- 
tion and type of plot, and as such was the 
finrermoner of the dime novel publishers. 


In addition to many volumes of sensa^ 
tional fiction, most of them issued under 
the pseudonym Lieutenant Murray, 
wrote several travel books. 

BALTIMORE, Lord, see Calverty George.. ' 

Baltimore, largest city in Maryland, sit- 
uated on the Patapsco River near Chesa- ‘ 
peake Bay. In 1950 it had a population of 
949,708, of whom many were Negroes and 
recent immigrants. The present city, 
founded in 1729, soon became an impor- 
tant shipping point for agricultural prod- 
ucts, and later served as a port for priva- 
teers and clipper ships. The Continental 
Congress met for a time in Baltimore 
(1776), and Fort McHenry is famous for 
its role in the composition of The 
Spangled Banner. A great fire partially de- 
stroyed the city (1904), which since its 
reconstruction has been a leading indu^ 
trial center. Educational institutions iiv 
dude Johns Hopkins University, PeaV 
body Institute, and the^ University of' 
Baltimore. Among Baltimore authors 
have been Lanier, Tabb, Lizette W. 
Reese, F.H. Smith, and H.L.Mencken. 

Baltimore Sun (1837- ), nonparti- 

san penny daily, which, during the Mexi- 
can War, attracted wide attention by pub- 
lishing news of the capture of Veracruz 
before the War Department issued the in- 
formation. Its allegiance, like that of 
Maryland, was divided during the Civil 
War, since the paper favored the South 
but opposed secession. It was active at the 
end or the century in fighting the local 
Democratic machine. In 1910 began the 
publication of a separate edition, The 
Evening Suny and during 1918-19 an over- 
seas edition was issued for the troops in 
France. Since 1924 the Sun has had the 
exclusive privilege of printing the Man- 
Chester Guardian's news in the U.S. Among 
those who have been associated with the 
paper is H.L.Mencken, who was on the 
stafiF of the Sun (1906-10), and on that of 
The Evening Sun (1910-16, 1918-41). 

BANCROFT, George (1800-91), Mas- 
sachusetts statesman and scholar, while 
holding various government posts ob- 
tained material for his monumental His- 
tory of the United States (1834-76). As 
Secretary of Navy under Polk, he was in- 
strumental in establishing Annapolis as 
the U.S.Naval Academy, and as Secretary 
of War pro tern (May 1845) Gen- 

eral Taylor across the Texas border, pre- 
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* cipitating war with Mexico. His standing 
Older to Sloat to occupy California ports 

^ idn case of war led to the early occupation 
of that territory. Bancroft was minister 

• to Great Britain (1846-9) and minister to 

* Germany (1867-74). His ten-volume His^ 

. iory was revised in 1876 to six volumes. 

A final revision (6 volumes, 1883-5), in- 
cludes the History of the Formation of the 
Constitution (1882). Although the work is 
now outmoded, it is still important as an 
example of the aggressive yet spiritual nsu 
tionalism of America’s mid-i9th century. 
Some of Bancroft’s many orations and 
essays are collected in Literary and His^ 
torical Miscellanies (1855). 

BANCROFT, Hubert Howe (1832- 
1918), born in Ohio, came to California 
(1852; to do mining and bookselling. In 
San Francisco he later founded the West’s 
leading bookstore and publishing firm. 
In 1859 he began to collect a great library 
of regional source materials, purchased 
by the University of California (1905). 
On it he based his History of the Native 
Races (5 vols., 1874-5), History of the 
Pacific States (28 vols., 1882-90), Chron- 
icles of the Builders (7 vols., 1891-2), 
and other works which establish him as 
the first great historian of the West Coast. 
Although all the books bear Bancroft's 
name sdone, he depended upon assistants 
whose work included the preparation of 
drafts, some of which he altered only 
slightly in making the final texts. His 
books for general readers include Cali- 
fornia Pastoral (1888) and California 
Inter Pocula (1888), respectively on the 
Spanish and gold rush eras, and the auto- 
biographical works, Literary Industries 
(1890) and Retrospection^ Political and 
Personal (1910). 

BANDELIER, Adolph Francis Al- 
phonse (1840-1914), pioneer American 
archaeologist, was born in Switzerland and 
brought to the U.S. in 1848. He published 
many works concerned with his research 
among the remains of ancient man in 
Mexico, New Mexico, Peru, and Bolivia, 
and these are important sources for mod- 
em investigators. He is more widely 
known for his popular books. The Delight 
Makers (1890), a story of the prehistoric 
Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and their 
betrayal to the Navajos by their ruling 
class, the Delight Makers; and The Gilded 
Man (1893), concerned with Dorado 
legend 


BANGS, John Kbndrxck (1862-1922), 
lecturer, editor of Puck (1904-5) and other 
humorous magazines^ whose writings were 
of great variety. He is best known for col- 
lections of extravagantly farcical tales, 
Tiddledywink Tales (1891), The Idiot 
(1895), Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica (1895), 
and A Houseboat on the Styx (1896). In the 
last he gathers together such diverse char- 
acters as Shakespeare, Delilah, Lucrezia 
Borgia, and Artemus Ward, and lets his 
mind play freely with the absurd situa- 
tions that ensue. It is illustrated by Peter 
Newell, of whom he wrote a biographical 
sketch. The Pursuit of the nouseboat 
(1897) is a sequel. With F.D.Sherman he 
wrote New Waggings qfOld Tales (1888). 

Bank of the United States, first estab- 
lished by the Federdists (1791) as a part 
of Hamilton’s financial system, to provide 
a market for government bonds and a de- 
pository for government funds. In 1811 
the Republicans refused to extend its 20- 
ear charter, on the p^round that such a.- 
ank was extra-constitutional. When the 
War of 1812 left government finances in a 
chaotic state, a new chartei was granted 
(1816) for another 20 years, and, under 
Nicholas Biddle, the bank was managed 
in substantially the same manner as oe- 
fore. Jackson, in his 1832 campaign for 
re-election, militated against the bank as a 
tool of eastern financiers. On assuming 
office, he removed U.S. deposits to state 
banks; under Van Buren, the independent 
treasury system was established. 

BANNING, Margaret Culkin (1891- 
), Minnesota author, whose novels 
concerning contemporary prqblemsof love, 
marriage, and parenthoc^ include: This 
Marrying (1920); Country Club People 
(1923); The Women of the Family (1926); 
Mixed Marriage (1930); Too Young to 
Marry (1938); and Clever Sister (1947). 
Other books include: Women for Defense 
(1942), appraising the role of women in 
both World Wars; and Letters from Eng- 
land^ Summer 1942 (1943). 

BANNISTER, Nathaniel Harrington 
(1813-47), prolific Southern dramatist 
whose works are mostly historical melo- 
dramas. His most successful play was 
Putnam (1844), about the Revolutionary 
War. England's Iron Da^s (1837) is typi- 
cal of his other work, being set in a period 
Vhen Normans and Saxons were at odds 
with each other and certainly with history.* 



Baptifti 

BaptUtSf followers of the religious doc- 
trine that baptism should be administer^ 
only to believers. The modern Baptist 
movement originated in England (ifo8), 
but soon divided into two groups: the 
General Baptists, who hold to the Armin- 
ian belief that Christ's atonement is not 
limited to the elect; and the Particular 
Baptists, who follow Calvinistic doctrine 
in contending that atonement is individ- 
ual. The first Baptists in America, of the 
Particular belief, established a church in 
Rhode Island (1639) under the leadership 
of Roger Williams, although Williams 
soon withdrew. The next group, in the 
same colony, was led by John Clarke and 
Anne Hutchinson. Because of their op- 
{)Osition to child baptism, the Baptists 
were persecuted in New England, sd- 
thougn they flourished in Pennsylvania 
and throughout the South. The strict Cal- 
vinistic belief of the Particular Baptists in 
the South has led to their being called 
Hard Shell Baptists. There have been 
various schisms, occasioned by such 
events as the Great Awakening and the 
Civil War, but the Baptists have grown in 
number, and in 1954 tnere were some 18,- 
225,000 members in various churches, a 
considerable number of whom were Ne- 

? rroes. The Baptists are distin^ished for 
ounding such educational institutions as 
Colgate and Brown, and for such mission- 
ary work as that of Adoniram Judson. 

Baratarla, see Lafitte. 

Barbara Frietchie^ poem by Whittier 
(q.v.) in four-stress couplets, published in 
In War Time and Other Poems (1864). It 
relates a supposedly historic incident of 
Stonewall Jackson’s entry into Frederick, 
Maryland. The 90-year-old heroine raises 
the Stars and Stripes: 

Shoot if you must, this old gray head, 

But spare your country’s flag, she said. 

Her courage impresses the general, who 
orders his troops to march on. Barbara 
Frietchie is the subject of a play (1899) by 
Clyde Fitch, who makes her a youthful 
heroine. The name is also spelled Fritchie. 

Barbary Coast, popular name for a quar- 
ter of San Francisco which was long noto- 
rious for its dance hails, gambling houses, 
and other criminal resorts. It was largely 
destroyed by the earthquake and fire of 
1906. 

Barbary Wars, see Tripolitan War. 


Barlow 

Bare and Ye Cubbf see Beare and Ye 
Club. 

Barefoot Boy 9 The^ poem in tetrameter^ 
couplets by Whittier (q.v.), collected in 
Th Panorama (1856). It recounts the ad- 
ventures of rural lioyhood, with a nostal- 
gic sense of their innocent sensuous enjoy- - 
ments. 

BARKER, James Nelsok (1784-1858), 
Philadelphia dramatist, five of whose ten 
plays survive in print. His con tern porarv 
prominence was due to his concern with 
American subjects. Tears and Smiles 
(1807) is a comedy of manners, evidently 
suggested by The Contrast; The Indian 
Princess; or^ La Belle Sauvage (q.v., 1808) 
deals with Pocahontas; and Superstition 
(q.v., 1 824), considered his best play, deaU 
with the regicide GolFe in early New En^ 
land. His adaptations included one ^ 
Scott’s Marmion (1812), and How to Try a 
Lover (q.v.,1817), a stage version of a;\ 
French picaresque novel. \ 

BARLOW, Joel (1754-1812), one of the 
Connecticut Wits (q.v.), graduated from 
Yale (1778), taught school, managed a 
business, preached, entered military serv- 
ice. was admitted to the bar (1786), con- 
triouted to The Anarchiad (q.v.), and 
wrote a new version of the Psalms, all of 
which occupations were incidental to his 
lifelong ambition to write the great Amer- 
ican epic. This work, The Vision of Colum- 
bus (1787), was finally revised as The 
Columbiad (q.v.,1807), which he consid- 
ered his masterpiece. He went to Europe 
(1788) and during 17 years of residence 
abroad changed from a conservative Con- 
necticut Puritan to a cosmopolitan Demo- 
crat. As a reward for A Letter to the iVi«- 
tional Convention of France (1792) he was 
made a French citizen. Inspired by his 
friend Paine, he next wrote his Advice to 
the Privileged Orders (1792), in which he 
sets forth the thesis that the state is the 
responsible agent of all society rather 
than of any one class, and that its duty is 
to safeguard the ^ial heritage as a com- 
mon asset held in tnist for future genera- 
tions. It was during this residence in 
France that Barlow wrote his charming 
little poem Hasty Pudding (q.v., 1796), for 
which he is best remembered. In 1795 he 
was appointed consul to Algiers, where he 
eflFected important treaties. Upon his re- 
turn to the U.S. (1805) he published a 
Prospectus of a National Institution to be 
EstMished in the United States for re* 
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'search and instruction in the arts and 
sciences. He lived the quiet life of a scholar 

■ fqy six years, and in i8ii was anointed 

* minister to France. He died near Cracow, 

• Poland, on his way to meet Napoleon, 
with whom he hoped to consummate a 

. treaty. 

BARNARD, Frederick Augustus Por- 
ter (1809-89), president of Columbia 
University (1804-89), was an advanced 
thinker on American educational prob- 
lems, and among other innovations ad- 
vocated the elective system and equal ad- 
vantages for women in higher education. 
Barnard College, the women’s school as- 
sociated with Columbia, is named for 
him. 

BARNARD, George Grey (1863-1938), 
Chicago sculptor, studied in France, 
where he achieved fame for his Two No-- 
iures (1894), an allegory of dual personal- 
ity. Among his works are the colossal 
Hewer in Cairo, Illinois; the two large 
groups of nude figures symbolizing The 
Burden of Life and Brotherly Love and 
fForky which flank the entrance of the 
Pennsylvania state capitql; the gaunt, 
homespun Lincoln in Cincinnati; and an 
unfinished memorial arch to World War 
soldiers. Although he has a tendency to 
moralize in stone, this does not destroy 
the courage and vigor with which he en- 
dows his work. His collection of medie- 
val art, known as The Cloisters, now be- 
longs to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 

Barnard College, see Columbia Univer-- 
sity. 

Barnburners, name applied to radical 
Democrats of New York state (1843-8), 
who agitated against corporations and fa- 
vored the abolition or nonextension of 
slavery. The name derives from the story 
of a Dutchman who burned his barn to 
rid it of rats, for the Barnburners wished 
to destroy the corporations in order to 
abdich their abuses. In 1848 the party al- 
lied with the Conscience Whigs in the 
Free-Soil party, which nominated Van 
Buren for President and C.F. Adams for 
Vice President. After the Compromise of 
1850, the Barnburners returned to their 
previous afRliation. The antislavery cle- 
ment later joined the Republican party. 


(1848), concerned with the adventures of 
Pocahontas in America and England, and 
Octavia Bragaldi (1837, published 1848), a 
blank verse setting of the Kentucky Trag- 
edy (q.v.). In the latter, events are trans- 
ferred to 15th-century Milan, where Ann 
Cook becomes Octavia, Beauchamp be- 
comes Bragaldi, and Sharp becomes Cas- 
telli. 

BARNES, Djuna (1892- ), New 

York-born author long resident in Europe. 
Her first work was A Book (1923) of short 
plays, stories, and poems, introspec- 
tive analyses of people whose temperamen- 
tal sympathies lie with the simple lives of 
animals. The book was reissued with three 
new stories as A Night Among the Horses 
(1929). Ryder (1928) is a satirical novel in 
the stream-of-consciousness style, con- 
cerned with a man’s relations with his 
mother, his wife, and his mistresses. 
Nightwood (1936), a novel of the relation- 
ships of five psychopathic people, has 
been described by T.S.Eliot as having ‘a^ 
quality of horror and doom very nearly 
related to that of Elizabethan tragedy.’ 

BARNES, Harry Elmer (1889- ), 

historian, historiographer, and sociologist, 
associated at various times with Columbia 
University, The New School for Social Re- 
search, and Smith College. His books in- 
clude: The Social History of the Western 
World (1921); The New History and the 
Social Studies (1925); The Genesis of the 
World War (1926); The Twilight of 
Christianity (1929); The History of Socio^ 
logical Thought (1936); Society in Transi-- 
tion (1939); Social Institutions in an Era of 
World Upheaval (1942); and New Hori- 
zons in Criminology (1943)* 

BARNES, Margaret Ayer (1886- ), 

novelist and playwright, whose fiction in- 
cludes Years of Grace (1930, Pulitzer Prize 
1931 )> the story of a Chicago matron of 
the era of respectability who lives on into 
the jazz age; Wisdom's Gate (1938), a se- 
quel; Within This Present (i933)i about a 
Chicago family from the Civil War to the 
present; and Edna^ His Wife (i935)> dram- 
atized by Cornelia Otis Skinner. Her plays 
include an adaptation of The Age of Inno- 
cence (1928), viTidJenny (1929) and Dishon- 
ored Lady (1930), both with Edward Shel- 
don. She is a sister of Janet Ayer Fairbank. 


BARNES, Charlotte Mary Sanford BARNUM, P[hineas] T[aylor] (i8io- 
(1818-63), author of romantic melo- 91), Connecticut impresario, fuled as a 
dramas, including The Fortst Princess ^opkeeper, founded a weekly newspapeiji 
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The Herald of Freedom (1829), and a few 
years later entered upon his career as 
showman by exhibiting an aged Negress 
fraudulently claimed to have been George 
Washington’s childhood nurse. In 1842 he 
organiz^ the American Museum in New 
York City, and soon achieved celebrity 
with this combined sideshow and stage en- 
tertainment through his extravagant pub- 
licity and advertising, in which he origi- 
nate methods now characteristic of 
American show business. Two years later 
he made his first European tour, accom- 
panied by the dwarf. ‘General Tom 
Thumb,’ already one of his leading attrac- 
tions. In 1850-52 Barnum managed the 
highly successful American tour of Jenny 
Lind (q. V.). He served as mayor of Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, and as a member of the 
state legislature but was defeated as a 
candidate for Congress. It was at this 
time (1871) that he organized his circus, 
advertised as ‘the greatest show on earth,* 
which dominated that type of entertain- 
ment, especially after the merger (1881) 
with the circus of James A. Bailey (1847- 
1906), Barnum’s chief competitor. Bailey 
managed the combined shows until his 
death, when they were absorbed by the 
Ringling Brothers Circus. Barnum’s books 
include his Life (1855, frequently revised) 
and The Humbugs of the World (1865). 

BARR, Ameua Edith [HuddlestonI 
(1831-1919), English-born novelist, came 
to the U.S. with her husband in 1853, 
lived in Texas after the period of the 
Lone Star Republic, and went to New 
York in 1868 to write for the newspapers 
of Henry Ward Beecher and begin her 
career as an author of popular historical 
fiction. Among her numerous novels were: 
Romance and Reality (1872), Jan Vedder's 
Wife (1885), The Bow of Orange Ribbon 
(1886), Remember the Alamo (1888), The 
Belle of Bowling Green (1904), and The 
Paper Cap (1918). All the Days of My Life 
(1913) is an autobiography. 

Barren Ground^ novel by Ellen Glasgow 
(q.v.), published in 1925. 

Dorinda Oakley, daughter of a land- 
poor farmer in Viiginia, at 20 goes to work 
in Nathan Pedlar’s store. She falls in love 
with Jason Greylock, weak-willed son of 
the village doctor, and fotgets her purpose 
of helping her father to rebuild the farm, 
but the day before their planned wedding 

J ason is forced to marry a former fianc6e. 
Utterly disillusioned, Dorinda seeks work 


Barry 

in New York, where she is injured in a 
street accident. She is attended by Dr. 
Faraday, who later employs her as a num. 
for his cnildren. A young doctor proposes * 
to her, but she refuses him. determined to 
‘find something else in life.^ At her father’s 
death, Dorinda returns to the family farm, 
which is impoverished and qvergrown 
with broomsedge. Haying studied scien« 
tific agriculture, she introduces progres- 
sive methods, gradually returning the 
‘barren ground’ to fertility, and creating a 
prosperous dairy farm. Her mother b^ 
comes an invalid, and her brother Rufus is 
lazy and selfish, so that Dorinda must 
carry on unaided. After her mother’s 
death she marries Nathan Pedlar, to pn 
vide a home for his children, and after J 
dies she shelters Jason, now penniless 
ill from excessive drinking. He soon die 
and to the suggestion that she migli 
marry again, Dorinda replies with an ironi^ 
smile, ‘Oh, I’ve finished with all that . . \ 

I am thankful to have finished with all 
that.’ 

Barriers Burned Afvny, novel by E.P. 
Roe (q.v.), published in 1872. This popu- 
lar moral tale is concerned with the love of 
a poor but well-educated young man, 
Dennis Fleet, for his employer’s daughter, 
Christine Ludolph^ which she does not re- 
turn until his heroism and rescue of her in 
the disastrous Chicago fire convert her in- 
difiPerence to piety and afiPection. 

BARRY, Philip (1896-1949), born in 
Rochester, New York, ^aduated from 
Yale (1919), and studied in the 47 Work- 
shop of G.P.Baker at Harvard, where he 
wrote You and I (1923), in which a father, 
trying to guide his son into an artistic 
career, reveals his own thwarted ambition. 
Following The Youngest (1924), a satirical 
play concerning the revolt of a youngest 
son from the bourgeois standards of his 
family, and In a Garden (1925), a sophis- 
ticated comedy, he wrote White Wings 
(q.v.,1926), an ironic fantasy. His next 

J Jay, %hn (i927)> based on the life of 
dhn the Baptist, was unsuccessful, but 
Paris Bound (q.v,,i927) was a popular 
comedy concerned with contemporsuy 
moral standards. After collaborating with 
Elmer Rice in writing a fanciful mystery 
play. Cock Robin (1928), Barry returned to 
his earlier theme of a child's revolt against 
the standards of her parents in Holiday 
(q.v., 1928). Hotel Unioerse (q.v.,1930) was 
a mystical play, and he furthecihowed his 
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interest in psychological investigation in 
Tomorrow and Tomorrow (q.v.,1931), and 
. }nThe Animal Kingdom (q.v.,1932), plays 
concerned with modem marital relations. 

• After two unsuccessful plays. The Joyous 
Reason Md Bright Star (1935), and 
daption, he wrote 
_ also pub- 
rr *mr »r« deaven (1938), 
in which an "illusionist’s* hypnotic powers 
reveal the inner tragedies of a group of 
vaudeville actors. The Philadelphia Story 
(1939) is a drawing-room comedy about 
a young heiress and an author; Liberty 
Jones (1941) is an allegory of the threats 
to democracy in the modern world; IVith^ 
out Love (1942) is a comedy of platonic 
marriage; and Second Threshold (1951) 
is a posthumous publication revised by 
Robert Sherwood. 

BARRYMORE, family of American ac- 
tors, which has included: Maurice (1848- 
1905); his wife, Georgians Drew (1856- 
93), a daughter of John Drew; their chil- 
dren, Lionel (1878-1954), John (1882- 
1942), and Ethel (1879- ). The Royal 

Family^ by Kaufman and Edna Ferber, is 
reput^y a satire of the Barrymores. 

Bartleby the Scrivener: A story of Wall 
Street^ allegorical talc by Melviflc (q.v.), 
published anonymously in Putnam's Mag- 
azine (1853) and reprinted in The Piazza 
Tales (1856). It was written at a time 
when the author was overcome with a 
sense of futility at the public neglect of 
his novels (‘Dead Letters*)^ and was en- 
gaged in producing magazine pieces for 
money, an occupation he foresaw he might 
ab^don, leaving him no way of serving a 
society in which he must continue to live. 

A Wall Street lawyer hires Bartleby, a 
curious, wraithlike n^re, as a copyist. 
Bartleby refuses to mingle with the other 
employes, and, when asked to do any- 
thing besides copying documents, invari- 
ably ,8ays, "I would prefer not to.* Some 
inner dignity or pathos in him prevents his 
being dischaiged. even when he ceases to 
work and uses tne office for living quar- 
ters. The lawyer moves to another build- 
ing, and the new tenant has Bartleby ar- 
rested. Visited in prison by the lawyen he 
is silent and refuses favors. Soon he dies, 
and the lawyer hears a rumor that Bar- 
tleby was formerly a clerk in the Dead 
Letter Office, whose strange atmosphere 
affected his attitude toward life to the end. 


t Bartnun 

BARTLB*]nr, John (1820-1905), owner 
of the Univeisity Book Store at Cam- 
bridge, a meeting place for Harvard pro- 
fessors and students. "Ask John Bartlett,* 
the customary saying when anyone was 
searching for a book or quotation was 
justified in his famous Familiar Quota- 
tions y first published in 1855. 

BARTON, Clara (1821-1912), organizer 
of the American Red Cross, began her war 
service at the outbreak of the Civil War, 
when without credentials or compensation 
she organized an agency to get supplies 
to soldiers in camps and hospitals, and to 
aid the sick and wounded. She was Ap- 
pointed by Lincoln (1865) to search for 
missing soldiers and identify graves of un- 
knowns. She was sent to the front by the 
German Red Cross Society at the out- 
break of the Franco-Prussian War. As the 
result of her long campaign, in 1882 the 
U.S. joined the Red Cross of the Geneva 
Convention, and Miss Barton became the . 
American president, holding office until 
190A. She directed all activities, usually 
working in the field herself, and she intro- 
duced the amendment under which the 
society gives relief in calamities otha* than 
war. She resigned after an investigation 
that followed charges that she was arbi- 
trary and lax in keeping accounts. 

BARTRAM, John (1699-1777), first na- 
tive American botanist, established the 
Philadelphia gardens describ^, along 
with a sketch of their creator, in Cr^ve- 
coeur's Letters from an American Farmer, 
Before and after his appointment as Bot- 
miist to the King, Bartram inade several 
journeys, described in his journals, of 
which the best known is Observations on 
the Inhabitants y Climate y Soily etc , . . . rruule 
by John Bartram in his travels from Pen- 
silvania to ^ . Lake Ontario (1751). 

William Bartram (1739-1823), his 
son, was also a botanist, and accompanied 
his father on exploring trips. Althoiuh he 
was a good painter of flora and fauna, 
and did some important an^roTOloffical 
and ornithological investigation, nis fame 
rests on his Travels through North and 
South Carolinay Georgiay East and West 
Floriday the Cherokee Country y the Exten- 
sive Territories rf the Muscogulgesy or 
Creek Confederacy y and the Country of the 
Chactaws (1791), a travel book which 
Coleridge called a work of "high merit.* 
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In it the Quaker traveler reveals a philo- 
sophic vision of the idea of the ‘natural’ 
man, and his rich descriptions influenced, 
among others, Chateaubriand, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Lafcadio Hearn. 

BASSETT, John Spencer (1867-1928), 
founder of the South Atlantic ^arterly 
(1902), and professor of American history 
at Trinity College (1892-1906), and Smith 
College (1906-28). His works include The 
Writings oj Colonel William Byrd (1901), 
The Federalist System (1906), Life of An- 
drew Jackson (1911), The Middle Group of 
American Historians (1917)9 and The 
Plantation Overseer as Revealed in His 
Letters (1925). 

BASSO, [Joseph] Hamilton (1904- ), 
Louisiana-born journalist and novelist, 
studied at Tulane University and lives 
in North Carolina. He has been on the 
Hew Republic staff and written for other 
journals. His novels of the South in- 
clude: Relics and Angels (1929); Cinnamon 
Seed (1934); Courthouse Square (1936); 
Days before Lent (1939); Wine of the Coun- 
try (1941), Sun in Capricorn (1942), 
about a power-mad politician; The Green- 
room (1949); and The View from Pompey*s 
Head (1954). Beauregard (1933) is. » 
biography. Mainstream (1943) studies 
great Americans from Mather to F.D. 
Roosevelt as molders of the average 
modern American. 

BATEMAN, Sidney Frances (1823-81), 
actress and playwright, whose plays in- 
clude the social satire, Self (q.v.,1856); 
the romantic drama, Geraldine (1859); 
and a dramatization ol Evangeline (i860). 

BATES, Arlo (1850-1918), born in 
Maine, graduated from Bowdoin (1876), 
was a Boston newspaper editor and later 
professor of English at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (1893-1915). His 
novels include: Mr.Jacobs (1883); The 
Pagans (1884); A Wheel of Fire (1885); 
The Philistines (1889), story of a 
painter whose marriage into stultifying 
Boston society thwarts his art; Tlu 
Puritans (1898); and The Intoxicated 
Ghost (1908). With his wife, Harriet L. 
Vose, he wrote Pr/W Vance (1888), and 
she is the subject of Sonnets in Shadow 
(1887), one of his many books of poetry. 
He also wrote textbooks and a play, A 
Mother's Meeting (1909). 

BATES, Ernest Sutherland (1879- 
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Battle of the Kega 

1939)9 professor at the University of Ore- 
gon (1915-25), and literary editor of the 
Dictionary of American Biography. His^. 
books include: The Friend of Jesus (1928); 
This Land of Liberty (1930); Hearst^ the 
Lord of San Simeon (1936), written with 
Oliver Carlson; The Bible Designed to Be. 
Read as Living Literature (1936); and 
American Faith (1940), interpreting U.S. 
religion, politics, and economics. 

BATES, Katherine Lee (1859-1929), 
Massachusetts author, professor at Welles- 
ley (1885-1925), whose writings include 
scholarly works, children's books, and 
poems^ of which the most famous is 
‘America the Beautiful' (q.v.,1893). / 

Battery, The, southernmost point \of 
Manhattan Island, originally the site \of 
Dutch fortifications, and later of Castie 
Clinton (1807), a circular building which 
was transformed into Castle Garden, 
where Jenny Lind made her American d^ 
but. It later served as the immigrant re- 
ceiving station until Ellis Island was es- 
tablished (1892). 

Battle Cry of Freedom, see Root, G.F. 

Battle Hymn of the Republic, The, 
song popular among Union partisans in 
the Civil War, was written by Julia War<l 
Howe (q*v.) at the suggestion of J.F. 
Clarke, when both were visiting McClel- 
lan's troops in December 1861. The words, 
whose chief message Mrs.Howe described 
as ‘the sacredness of human liberty,* were 
to be sung to the tune of ‘John Brown's 
Body,' which is ascribed to William Steffe 
(f.1856). James T. Fields is said to have 
named the ‘Battle Hymn,' and he was re- 
sponsible for its publication in the Atlantic 
Monthly (Feb. 1862). 

Battle of Bunkers^Hill, The, blank verse 
tragedy by H.H.Brackenridge (q.v.), writ- 
ten in 1776 for production at Somerset 
Academy, Maryland, of which he was a 
master. It consists of two conversations, 
one between Revolutionary leaders, and 
the other between British officers, whose 
theme is American courage. 

Battle of the Kegs, The, Revolutionary 
War ballad by Francis Hopkinson (q.v.), 
was published in 1778, immediately after 
the Americans under David Bushnell had 
prepared certain ‘infernal machines’ that 
were floated down the Delaware River in 
the form of kegs, intended to destroy 



Banle-Piecet and Aspects of the War 

Brjtjsh shipping at Philadelphia. The 
British open^ a furious cannonade upon 
, everything floating on the water. Hopkin- 
son describes in rollicking verse the panic 
into which the British were thrown, and 
their supposed belief that the kegs were 
filled with armed rebels. 

Battle-Pieces and Aspects of the War^ 

poems by Melville (q.v.), published in 
1866. An appendix contains a prose sup- 
plement pleading for a humane and char- 
itable Northern attitude toward Recon- 
struction. 

BAUM, L[yman] Frank (1856-1919), 
journalist and playwright, best known for 
his fantasies for children, of which The 
Wonderful Wizard of Oz (1900) was the 
first of 14 stories about the land of Oz. 

BAXTER, James Phinney (1831-1921), 
Maine merchant and scholar, author of 
British Invasion from the North (1887); 
Early Voyages to America (1889); Sir Fer-^ 
dinando Gorges , . . (1890); and The Pio- 
neers of New France in New England (i 894). 

BAXTER, Tames Phinney (1893- )» 

grandson of the elder Baxter, is a prom- 
inent historian and president of Williams 
College (1937- ). His works include Sci^- 
entists Against Time (1946, Pulitzer Prize 
1947), a history of the office of Scientific 
Research and Development in World 
War II. 

Bay Psalm Book^ name generally given 
to The Whole Booke of Psalmes Faithfully 
Translated into English Metre ^ the accepted 
hymnal of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
The translation was made by Richard 
Mather, John Eliot, and Thomas Weld, 
with the stated intention of sacrificing 
elegance to accuracy. It was published at 
Cambridge (1640) by Stephen Daye, and 
except for a broadside and a brief alma- 
nac was the first work printed in the col- 
onies. John Cotton wrote the Preface. 


Beacon Hin 

Bayou Volk^ 23 stories and anecdotes of 
Louisiana local color, by Kate Chopin 
(q.v.). published in 1894. 

‘A No-Account Creole* is the story of 
selfish, vain Placide Sanden, whose faults 
are redeemed by his giving up his wealthy 
fianc6e, the day before their scheduled 
marriage, when he learns that she loves 
another man. *D6sir6e’s Baby* tells of a 
Louisiana aristocrat who marries an or- 
phan ^irl. Their son shows evidence of 
Negroid ancestry, and Armand turns 
D6sir6e and the child out of his house. She 
disappears, and some weeks later he dis- 
covers an old letter of his mother, reveal- 
ing that the Negro blood is in his own 
family. ‘La Belle Zoraide* tells of a beau- 
tiful quadroon slave who goes mad be- 
cause she is not allowed to marry the Negro 
father of her child. The child is taken from 
her, and she transfers her affection to a 
doll, which she refuses to give up even in 
return for her own infant. 

• ^ 

BEACH, Joseph Warren (1880-1957), 
professor of English at the University of 
Minnesota, and literary critic^ whose 
works include: The Comic Spirit In George 
Meredith (1911); The Method of Henry 
James (1918); The Technique of Thomas 
Hardy (1922); Meek Americans (1925); 
The Twentieth-Century Novel (1932); 
American Fiction 1920-1940 (1941); and 
A Romantic View of Poetry (1944). 

BEACH, ^ Rex [Ellingwooo] (1877- 
I949)>. Michigan novelist, spent several 

S ears in the Klondike, and wrote a num- 
er of novels concerned with the region, 
including The Spoilers (1906), based on a 
Nome gold mining case; The Silver Horde 
(1909), a tale of me salmon fisheries; and 
The Iron Trail (1913). He later turned to 
other backgrounds, such as the Canal 
Zone, in The Ne'er-do-well (1911); New 
York City, in The Auction Block (1914); 
and Florida, in Wild Pastures (1935). Per- 
sonalExposures (i 941 ) is an autobiography. 


Bay State, populp name of Maspehu- 
setts, whose early title was the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay. 

BAYLOR, Frances Courtenay (1848- 
1920), Virginia author, whose Juan and 
Juanita (1888) deals with Mexican children 
captured by Comanches. Behind the Blue 
Ridge (188*^, Claudia Hyde (1894), and 
Miss Nina Barrow (1897) are adult novels. 

7 li 


Beacon Hill, elevation in Boston where a 
signal was placed (1635) to warn against 
possible Indian attacks. In 1795 the State 
House, designed by Bulfinch, was plac^ 
on the summit, and since then Beacon Hill 
has been a noted residential district. Bea- 
con Streep one of the most fashionable 
streets in Boston, extends along the slope 
of the hill skirting the Common. 

1 
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BEADLE, Erastus (1821-94), famous 
publisher of dime novels, began his career 
by issuing ten-cent song books and game 
manusds. Malaeska^ the Indian Wije oj the 
White Hunter (i860) by Ann S. Stephens 
was the first of his series advertised as 
^a dollar book for a dime.* It is said to have 
sold 300,000 copies during its first year, 
and was followed by hundreds of similar 
works dealing with the desperate adven- 
tures of frontiersmen. Among Beadle’s 
writers were ‘Bruin* Adams, W.F.Cody, 
Edward S. Ellis, Mayne Reid, and Fred 
Whittaker. After 1880, train robbers and 
detectives supplanted Indians and hunters, 
and the dime novel acquired the opprobri- 
ous reputation that has clung to it. 

BEALS, Girleton (1893- ), gradu- 

ated from the University of California 
(1916) and became a teacher in Mexico 
and a newspaper correspondent. His so- 
cial studies include: Rome or Death — The 
Story of Fascism (1923); Brimstone and 
Chili (1927); Mexican Maze (1931); The 
Crime of Cuba (1933); The Coming Struck 
for Latin America (1938); American 
Earth: The Biography of a Nation (1939); 
and Pan America (1940). Stones Awake 
(1936) is a novel about modern Mexico; 
Glass Houses: Ten Years of Free-Lancing 
(1938) and Great Circle (1940) are auto- 
biographies. Dawn Over the Amazon (1943) 
is a melodramatic tale of fascism; Rio 
Grande to Cape Horn (1943) appraises 
Latin American attitudes toward the 
U.S.; and Stephen F, Austin (1953) is a 
biography. 

Beu Flag War, California insurrection 
against the Mexican government (June 
1846), was raised by settlers supposedly 
fomented by Fr6mont, who led a small 
force of U.S. troops. The Bear Flag Re- 
public was proclaimed, but when the 
Mexican War began, the following month, 
Sloat took possession of the region for the 
U.S. 

BEARD, Charles A[ustin] (1874-1948), 
historian and educator born in Indiana, 
after mduating from DePauw University 
0 SgSj attended Oxford, where he founded 
Ruskin College (1899) to train labor 
leaders. Returning to the U.S., he became 

f professor of political science at Columbia 
1904-17). He wrote a number of text- 
books on European history, such as The 


Beard 

Development of Modem Europe (2 vols., 
1907-8), with J.H. Robinson (q.v.), but 
about 1909 discovered ‘that American, 
history is more interesting.’ His most 
important early books on the U.S., reflect- 
ing his belief in economic determinism, are 
An Economic Interpretation of the Consti- 
tution (1913) zxiA Economic Origins of Jef- 
fersonian Democracy (1915). These vol- 
umes established him as a liberal historian, 
and profoundly affected the study of 
American history, but alienated many 
traditionalists. Beard resigned fromColuni- 
bia (1917) to protest the dismissal of paci- 
fist professors, and the next year helped 
jfound The New School for Social Re- 
search. With his wife, Mary Ritter Beard 
(q.v.), he wrote The Rise of American 
Civilization (2 vols., 1927), an analysis 
U.S. institutions, emphasizing social and 
economic backgrounds; America in Mior 
passage (1939), a continuation; JAlr 
American Spirit (1942), about the ‘ideai^ 
of civilization’ in the U.S.; and a Basic 
History of the United States (1944). 
Other works include: The Economic Basis 
of Politics (1922, revised 1945); The 
American Leviathan (19^0), a study of the 
machine age, written with William Beard; 
and A Charter for the Social Sciences 
(1932)) ^ program of social planning for 
the U.S. Although Beard was once an 
adviser to Japan and Yugoslavia on 
governmental reforms, and was long 
known for activities to preserve civil liber- 
ties, he later held isolationist and conser- 
vative views expressed in The Idea of 
National Interest (1934) and The Open 
Door at Home (1934), both written with 
G.H.E.Smith, as arguments for a contin- 
ental economy. Other books illustrative of 
his later views include: The Old Deal and 
the New (1940), also written with Smith; 
Public Policy and the General Welfare 
(1941); The Republic (1943); American 
Foreim Policy in the Making: 1932-1940 
(1946), and its sequel. President Roosevelt 
and the Coming of the War (1948). 

BEARD, Daniel Carter (1850-1941), a 
founder of the Boy Scouts of America, 
who wrote and illustrated many books on 
woodcraft and animal life, as well as illus- 
trating works of other authors, including 
Mark Twain. Hardly a Man Is Now Alive 
(1939} is his autobiography. 

BEARD, Mary R{itt£r] (187^1958)^ is 
known for historical works written with 
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Bemre and Ye Club 

her husband, Chailes A. Beard (q.v.). and 
for her work in the suffrage and labor 
..movements. Her works include; A Shturt 
History of the American Labor Movement 
.(i 92 o> revised 1925), On Understanding 
Women (i 930 > America Through Women* s 
Eyes (1933), Woman: Co-Maker of History 
(i94o)> and Woman as a Force in History 
(1946), 

Beare and Ye Club ^ Ycy first play per- 
formed in English in America, was com- 
posed by Cornelius Watkinson, Philip 
Howard, and William Darby, three cit- 
izens of Accomac County, Virginia, in 
1665. When brought to trial for perform- 
ing the play, they reproduced it for the 
court, which found them ‘not guilty of 
fault,’ and acquitted them of licentious- 
ness. The play is otherwise unknown. The 
title is sometimes given as Ye Bare and 
Ye Cubb. 


B^wourth 

left the stomach exposed, and took this 
opportunity to investigate the processes 
of digestion. The results of his ten years 
of research are contained in Experiments 
and Observations on the Gastric Juice and 
the Physiology qf Digestion (1833), which 
still constitutes the most important single 
contribution to knowledge of the subject. 

BEAUREGARD, Pierre Gustave Tou- 
TANT (1818-93), Confederate general who 
opened fire, on Fort Sumter, thus begin- 
ning the Civil War. He was prominent in 
the battles of Bull Run and Shiloh. 

Beauties of Santa Cruz^ The^ poem by 
Freneau (q.v.), written in the West Indies 
in 1776, and collected in \i\^ Poems (1786). 
This piece, in iambic pentameter quat- 
rains, extols the beauties of the tropics 
and describes the horrors of slavery, which 
blot the country’s native charms. 


Beauchampe: or^ The Kentucky Tragedy ^ 
novel by Simms (q.v.), published in 1842 
as a fictional account of the Kentucky 
Tragedy (q.v.). In 1856 the first part 
was expanded into an independent novel, 
Charlemont\ or. The Pride of the Village. 
In this part Warham Sharpe, a young 
attorney, assumes the name of Alfred 
Stevens and the guise of a theological 
student, to woo Margaret Cooper. After 
seducing her and failing to keep his prom- 
ise of marriage, he departs; her illegitimate 
child dies, and she swears to kill him. 

The revised Beauchampey the former 
second part, opens five years later when 
Maigaret, Tmng in seclusion under the 
name Anna Cooke, accepts the proposal of 
a young lawyer, Beauchampe. She warns 
him that he ‘clasps a dishonoured hand,’ 
and requires him to kill her seducer. After 
their marriage, Beauchampe’s friend 
Sharpe visits them. When he again at- 
tempts to seduce Margaret, Beauchampe 
discovers his identity, stabs him, and later 
is condemned to death. On the eve of the 
execution, he and his wife attempt suicide. 
Although she succeeds^e is hanged, pro- 
claiming at the last, ‘Daughters of Ken- 
tucky! you, at least, will bless the name of 
Beauchampe!’ 


Beaver, Tony, giant hero of tall tales told 
by lumberjacks of the Southern moun-,^ 
tains, was ‘a sort of relative’ of Paul Bun- 
yan, whose mythical exploits he equals. In 
the Cumberland Mountains, one of his 
camps was located ‘up Eel River’; another 
was ‘way up in the Smokies.’ His most fa- 
mous associate was Big Henry, whose axe, 
when swung, came down ‘doo!’ Tony 
Beaver was the author of many ingenious 
inventions, including that of peanut brit- 
tle, which he created when he stopped a 
flood by dumping into the stream the sur- 
plus crop of peanuts and molasses. His 
adventures are recorded by Margaret 
Montague, in Up Eel River (1928). 

BECKER, Carl [Lotus] (187^1945), 
professor of history at Cornell University, 
whose books include: Beginnings of the 
American People (1915); Eve of the Revo- 
lution (1918); The Declaration of Independ- 
ence (1922); The Heavenly City of the 
Eighteenth Century Philosophers (1932); 
Ev^man HisOwn Historian (1935); New 
Liberties for Old (1941); Modem Democ- 
racy (1941); Cornell University (1944); 
How NewWillthe BetterWorld jSe?(i944); 
and Freedom and Responsibility in the 
American Way of Life (1945)* 


« V BECKNELL, William (c. 1790-1832), 
BEAUMONT, William (i7®5~^®53)> ‘founder’ of the Santa F6 Trail (q.v.). His 
born in Connecticut, began his career as journal is printed in the Collections of the 
an army surgeon during the War of 1812. }^issouri Historical Society (July 1906). 
In 1822, while stationed at the frontier 

post of Fort Mackinac, he treated a pa- BECKWOURTH, James P. (1798- 
tient fo? a severe abdominal wound that ^.1867), Virginia-born hunter and adven- 
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turer in the Rocky Mountains, California, 
and Missouri, began his career as a 
^mountain man’ while still a boy, and in 
1823 joined the expedition of Ashley 
which ascended the Missouri River. His 
daring exploits and his life among the In- 
dians made him a famous hero of frontier 
tall tales. In 1856 T.D.Bonner wrote ‘from 
his own dictation’ the colorful and bom- 
bastic book, based on facts but ex^- 
gerated and disproportionately heroic, 
which was published as Life and Adven- 
tures of James P. Beckwourth^ Mountaineer^ 
Scouts and Pioneer and Chief of the Crow 
Nation of Indians, 

Becky Thatcher, character in Tom 
Sawyer (q.v.). 

BEDOTT, Widow, pseudonym of Fran- 
ces M. Whitcher (q.v.). 

BEEBE, [Charles] William (1877- ) 

graduated from Columbia (1898), became 
curator of ornithology of the New York 
Zoological Society, and is still associated 
with the institution as director of scienti- 
fic research. His numerous expeditions to 
various parts of the world have been re- 
corded in a long series of popular books. 
Among these are Beneath Tropic Seas 
(1928), Nonsuch: Land of Water (193^), 
Half Mile Down (1934), describing his 
ichthyological investigations underseas in 
a bathysphere, and Book of Bays (1942), 
and the earlier Two Bird-Lovers in Mex- 
ico (1905), The Log of the Sun (1906), Our 
Search for a Wilderness (1910), jungle 
Peace (1918), Galapagos^ Worlds End 
(1924), Jungle Days (1925), The Arcturus 
Adventure (19^16), and Pheasant Jungles 
(1927). Later works are; High Jungle 
(1949) VLndUnseenLifeofNewYork{i^S 3 )' 

BEECHER, Lyman (1775-1863), born in 
New Haven, after graduation from Yale 
(1797) became a Presbyterian minister on 
Long Island, at Litchfield, Connecticut, 
and at Boston, noted for his fiery and 
vigorous denunciation of liquor and his 
strongly anti-Catholic sermons. In 1832 
he went to Cincinnati to become the first 
president of Lane Theological Seminary, 
Here he was the defendant in a noted 
heresy trial, in which he was acquitted, 
although he resigned in 1850. His ser- 
mons and magazine articles were pub- 
lished in his Collected Works (1852). Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe was his daughter. 

Catherine Esther Beecher (1800- 
78}, another daughter, founded a women’s 


college at Cincinnati (1832)^ and in other 
ways worked for the educational rights of 
women. Her books include An Essay on . 
Slavery and Abolitionism (1837) and The 
Evils Suffered by American Women and. 

. . . Children 

Henry Ward Beecher (1813-87), his 
son, was a celebrated Congregational 
minister, moral crusader, and lecturer. 
At his Plymouth (Congregational) Church 
in Brookdyn, he became the outstanding 
pulpit orator of his day, being immensely 
popular for his sentimental and high- 
fiown rhetoric in sermons on political, 
social, and religious subjects. He was an 
ardent champion of antislavery, and dur- 
ing the Civil War delivered a popular 
series of lectures in England on behalf 6f 
the Union cause. His sermons were publ 
lished in many volumes, and his other 
books include: Norwood; or^ Village Lif\ 
in New England (1867), a sentimental! 
novel; The Life of JesuSy the Christ (i87i);\ 
Yale Lectures on Preaching (1872-4); and 
Evolution and Religion His reputa- 
tion was seriously injured by the suit 
(187^1) of Theodore Tilton, who accused 
Beecner of adultery with Mrs.Tilton. 
Although the jury disagreed, the scandal 
turned Beecher from a respected to a 
notorious figure for some years. 

BEER, George Louis (1872-1920), re- 
tired from business in 1903 to devote him- 
self to historical research, some of which re- 
sulted in The Origins of the British Colo- 
nial System (1908) and The Old Colonial 
System (1912). His historical work was in- 
terrupted by the World War, which turned 
his interest to contemporary problems. 
The English-Speaking Peoples (1917), his 
most popular book, urges a ‘co-operative 
alliance’ between the U.S. and the British 
Empire. 

BEER, Thomas (1889-1940), born in 
Iowa, graduated from Yale (1911), and 
devoted himself to writing following his 
service in the World War, In addition to 
three novels, The Eair Rewards (1922), a 
story of the New York stage, whose cen- 
tral figure is an impresario constantly 
divided between his artistic convictions 
and the commercial aspects of his work, 
Sandoval ‘a romance of bad man- 

ners’ depicting New York City in 1870, 
and The Road to Heaven (1928), a so- 
phisticated romance praising the virtues 
of rural living, he wrote such humorous 
short stories as those collected in Mrs. 



Beers 

and Other Barbarians (1933). His 
biography of Stephen Crane (1923) did 
•nfuch to establish Crane's fame. The 
Mauue Decade {1^76) is an interpretation 
.of American life during the last part of 
the 19th century, and Hanna (1929) is a 
similar study centered on Mark Hanna. 
Both are written in an oblique and urbanely 
ironic style. The Agreeable Finish (1941) 
is a collection of short stories. 

BEERS, Ethel Lynn (1827-79), New 
York poet and author of fiction, was best 
known for her i>oem, ‘All Quiet Along the 
Potomac,' originally published as The 
Picket-Guard' {Harper's Weekly^ 1861), 
a sentimental account of the death of an 
unknown soldier during the Civil War. It 
was reprinted in All ^iet Along the Poto- 
mac ^ and Other Poems (1879). 

BEERS, Henry Augustin (1847-1926), 
professor of English at Yale (1871-1926), 
is best known for his History of English 
Romanticism (2 vols., 1899,1901). He also 
wrote A Short History oj American Lit- 
erature (1906) and The Connecticut Wits 
and Other Essays (1920). 

Before Adam, novel by Jack London 
(q.v.), published in 1906. 

The nameless narrator expounds a the- 
ory of the dissociation of personality to 
explain his strange dreams, which, he con- 
tends, are memories of a distant ancestor, 
Big Tooth, who roamed the forests during 
the mid-Pleistocene era. He describes in a 
somewhat sentimentalized fashion the life 
of Big Tooth and his mate. Swift One, 
their fight with the Fire People, and the 
processes by which human beings de- 
fended themselves against beasts. 

Beggar on Horseback, satirical play by 
George Kaufman and Marc Connelly 
(qq.v,), with music by Deems Taylor. 
Produced and published in 1924, it was 
suggested by a German play, Paul Apel's 
Hans Sonnenstossers Hdllenfahrt. 

Neil McRae, a penniless composer, is 
maneuvered by his friend Dr.Albert Rice, 
and by the rich but vulgar Cady family, 
into a proposal of marriage to Gladys 
Cady, although he really loves Cynthia 
Mason. On the verge of a breakdown from 
overwork, he is given a sedative by the 
doctor, and dreams of his life with the 
Cady family as contrasted with that he 
might have with Cynthia. This dream is 
enacted on the stage, in the manner of an 
expressionist drama: Neil goes to work in 
his father-inJaw's ‘widget' manufacturing 
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business; surrounded by an atmosphere of 
vulgarity, he finds creative work impossi- 
ble; and suddenly he murders the entire 
family. Brought to trial in a comic-opera 
court, of which Mr. Cady is judge, Neil 
defends his action by producing his pan- 
tomime, A Kiss in Xanadu, but the 
jury sentences him to hard labor in the 
Cady Consolidated Art Factory, where 
he is forced to produce worthless songs. 
Awakened from his dream, Neil is ac- 
cepted by Cynthia after Gladys, realiz- 
ing their incompatibility, releases him. 

Beggars of Life, autobiographical narra- 
tive by Jim Tully (q.v.). 

BEHRMAN, S[amuel] N[athaniel) 
(i^93“” )> graduated from Harvard 

(1910) where he studied in the 47 Work- 
shop, did graduate work at Columbia under 
Brander Matthews and St. John Ervine, 
and contributed to newspapers and maga- 
zines, winning his first success as a play- 
wright with a comedy of manners, T^ 
Second Man (1927). Later plays, mainly in 
the same genre, include: Serena Blandish 
(1929), adapted from an anonymous novel 
about a naive Mayfair society girl; Meteor 
(1929) \Brief Moment (1931), about marital 
difficulties of a young patrician and a 
nightclub Biography (1932), about 

a portrait painter and the celebrities she 
attracts; Rain from Heaven (1934); 
of Summer (1936); Amphitryon 38 (1937), 
adapted from a French version of a Greek 
legend; No Time for Comedy (1939)^ 
about a playwright's attempt to do serious 
writing while ternpted to continue with 
successful comedies; The Talley Method 
(1941), a surgeon's education in human- 
ity; The Pirate (1942); and Jacobovosky 
and the Colonel (1944), with Franz Werfd. 
He has also written motion pictures, a 
life of the art dealer, Duveen (1952), and 
The Worcester Account (1954), stories. 

BEIN, Albert (1902- ) proletarian 

author, whose plays include Little OV Boy 
{i933)}J^l Ring (1935)) adapted 
from Grace Lumpkin's novel, To Make 
My Bread\ and Heavenly Express (1940), 
based on first-hand knowledge of hobo 
life, depicting the after-life imagined by 
railroad tramps. His novels are Road Out 
of Hell (1929), from which his first play 
was adapted; Love in Chicago (1929), 
written under the pseudonym Charles 
Walt; and Youth in Hell (1930), a semi- 
autobiographical novel about a reform 
school. 

[] 
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BELASGO, David (i85^I93i)> born in 
San Francisco, where he first achieved 
recognition as actor, playwright, and 
producer, was intermittently associated 
with the New York stage during his 
youth, and after 1882 was constantly 
identified with it. He was famous not only 
for his plays, but also for his managership, 
discovery, and development of such actors 
as David Warfield and Mrs.Leslie Cart^ , 
his realistic stage settings, and his ability 
to obtain novel effects with newly invented 
electric lights. Many of his plays were 
written with collaborators: Hearts of Oak 
(1879), adapted from an English melo- 
drama with James A. Herne (q.v.);Z,tfr^/ 
Chumley (1888), a domestic drama, with 
Henry C. DeMille; The Girll Left Behind 
Me (1893) with Franklin Fyles; Re-~ 
turn of Peter Grimm (q.v.,1911) with Cecil 
E.jyfMiWti Madame Butterfly (q.v.,1900), 
Adrea (q.v., 1904), and The Darling of the 
Gods (q.v.,1902) with John L. Long; and 
many other plays with these and other 
writers. Belasco’s own plavs include: The 
Heart of Maryland (1895), ^ Civil War 
drama; Zaza (1898), adapted from the 
French; DuBarry (1901); and The Girl 0/ 
the Golden West (q.v., 1905). Six of his 
plays were collected and edited by M.J. 
Moses (1928). 

Belfry of Bruges, The^ title piece of a 
volume of poems by Longfellow (q.v.), 
published in 1845, which contains such 
poems as *The Arsenal at Springfield,* 
^The Bridge,’ and ‘The Arrow and the 
Song’ (qq.v.). ‘The Belfry of Bruges,’ in 
rimed couplets of eight-stress lines, re- 
ckling the ancient glories of the Belgian 
dty, IS prefaced by a ‘Carillon* in four- 
stress lines, describing the chimes as the 
poet heard them during a restless night. 

BELKNAP, Jeremy (i744j.-98). Con- 
gregational clergyman and historian, was 
the author of a History of New Hampshire 
(3 vols.,1784, *91, *92), noted for its re- 
aepch, impartiality, and literary merit. 
His humorous allegory, The Foresters 
(1792), narrates the founding and growth 
of British colonies in America, and his 
American Biography (2 vols.,1794-8) is 
the prototype of many later works. Belk- 
nap^s nationalism, enthusiasm for research, 
and scholarship led him, with others, to 
found the Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety, the first organization here of its kind. 
BELL, Alexander Graham (1847-1^22), 
son of a distinguished Scotch phoneticist, 


Bellamy 

came to the U.S. in 1871 to employ his 
father’s system of visible speech for the 
deaf. He conceived the idea of transmit-* 
ting speech by electric waves. The first 
demonstration of his apparatus took place 
in 1876, and in the same year the tele- 
phone was publicly exhibited. Bell’s later 
inventions included other means of speech 
transmission and aids for the deaf, as well 
as aeronautical devices. In 1 883 he founded 
the magazine Science. 

Bell for Adano, Ay novel by John Hersey 
(q.v.), published in 1944, Pulitzer Prize 
1945, dramatized (1944) by Paul Osborn. 

Major Victor Joppolo, New Yorker of 
Italian descent, arrives during the inv^ 
sion of the Sicilian town of Adano to serve 
as Allied Military Government officer. 
With him is Borth, a sergeant. Both apL 
proach their duties unconventionally, with 
a quick sense of human values, placing 
stress on democracy and spiritual needs,\ 
ignoring arbitrary orders such as that of 
General Marvin, the arrogant American 
division commander, who rules that mule 
carts may not enter the town. Joppolo 
makes many friends, including T^ina, 
pretty daughter of the fisherman Tom- 
asino; only the Major’s innate decency 
keeps their affection from leading to a 
liaison. To unify and inspirit the people ‘ 
he works to replace Adano’s ancient 
bell, which the fascists had melted for 
munitions. Marvin, however, discovers 
the violation of orders and transfers 
Joppolo elsewhere, but Borth conceals 
this until after the people give him a 
party to express their appreciation. 

BELLAMY, Edward (1850-98), born 
in Massachusetts had a public school ed- 
ucation, toured Europe in 1868, returned 
to study law, but, though admitted to the 
bar, never practiced. He entered journal- 
ism, edited the Springfield Uniony and in 
1880 founded the Springfield Daily News. 
He had already begun writing fiction, pub- 
lishing The Duke of Stockbridge as a serial 
in 1879. This noro, completed after his 
death by a cousin, and published in 1900, 
w^ a sort of proletarian romance dealing 
with Shays’s Rebellion. Other novels 
included: Six to One: A Nantucket 
Idyl (1878), the result of a voyage to 
Hawaii; and Dr.HeidenhoJTs Process 
(1880) and Miss Ludinj^ton^s Sister (1884}, 
romances showing his interest in psychic 
phenomena. These were overshadows by 
the immensely popoXsx Looking Backward: 
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2000-1887 (i888,q.v.)j A Utopian romance 
predicting a new social and economic 
order, which led to the founding of a Na- 
tionalist Party that advocated its princi- 
,ples. To aid this cause and further his so- 
cial theories, he founded the Neu> Nation 
(1891), lectured widely, and wrote 
Equality <1897), a sequel to Looking Back-^ 
wordy but much more of a theoretical 
tract. Bellamy’s only other writings were 
^The Blind Man's fVorld' and Other Stories 
(1898) and The Religion oj Solidarity (a 
fragment, published 1941). His early 
death from tuberculosis ended a career of 
social reform in which he set forth a theory 
of state capitalism that has greatly af- 
fected U.S. economic thinking and the 
proletarian movement. 

BELLAMY, Joseph (1719-90), associate 
of Jonathan Edwards in the Great Awak- 
ening, and author of theological pamphlets, 
notably True Religion Delineated (1750). 

Belleau Wood, scene of a World War I 
battle (June 1918). To preserve pre- 
vious gains at Qiiteau-Thierry (q.v.), it 
was considered necessary to clear the 
wooded district northwest of it. An Ameri- 
can attack captured^ the wood and the 
French took neighboring heights. 

Bellman, The (1906-19), literary review 
published at Minneapolis by William C. 
Edgar. Its urbane, conservative, dip;nified 
point of view led critics to consider it 
guilty of preciosity and Anglophilia. In 
addition to foreign authors, its contribu- 
tors included C.M.Flandrau, Joyce Kil- 
mer. Sara Teasdale, George Sterling, and 
Carl Van Vechten. 

BELLOW, Saul (1915- ), Canadian- 
born novelist, rear^ in Chicago, gradu- 
ated from Northwestern, and has taught 
at Minnesota. His novels are: Dangling 
Man (19^), a psychological study of a 
man waiting to be induct^ into the army; 
The Victim (1947), about the relations of 
Jew and Gentile; and The Adventures of 
Augie March (1953), the picaresque and 
naturalistic story of a young Chicago Jew. 

BELLOWS, George [Wesley] (1882- 
1 925), Ohio-born painter and lithographer, 
was a student of Robert Henri, and ^eatly 
influenced by the early realists. He is pop- 
ularly known for his prizefight scenra, 
which, though poor in color and often il- 
lustradonal in content, possess a direct 
masculine vigor. His facile and eneigedc 


talent and his interest in a variety of hu- 
man types were best adapted to lithog- 
raphy and illustradon, which mrinly oc- 
cupi^ his last ten years. 

Belli, The, poem by Poe (q.v.), published 
in 1849. The four irregmar stanzas, of 
varied metre, depict onomatopoetically, 
by means of reiterated alliteration, asso- 
nance, and phonetic imitation, four ways 
in which the sounds of bells influence 
moods: the merry dnkle of sleigh bells; 
the mellow, golden notes of wedding bells; 
the terrible shriek of alarm bells; and the 
solemn, melancholy roll of funeral bells. 
Poe’s first version of this tour deforce of 
"tintinnabulation’ consisted of only 18 
lines, sugg^ted by his friend Mrs.M.L. 
Shew, but in its complete form the poem 
contains 113 lines, its origin has been 
traced to a pass^e in Chateaubriand’s 
Ginie du christianisme. 

BEMELMANS, Ludwig (1898- ), 

born in the Austrian Tyrol, came to Neigr 
York in 1914, worked at various hotels, 
and became a restaurant proprietor. His 
adventures in this field form one of the 
principle subjects of his whimsical and 
witty books, illustrated with his drawings 
and watercolors. My War with the United 
States (1937)^ a humorous description of 
his service with the American Army dur- 
ing World War I, was his first book for 
adults. Besides books for children, his 
stories appear in Life Class (1938), At 
YourService{\^^i)y HotelSplendide (1941 ), 
I Love You, I Love You, I Love You (1942), 
^d Hotel Bemelmans (1946). His novels 
include: Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep 
(1943)9 about the travels of an Ecuadorian 
general; Dirty Eddie (1947), a farcical 
satire on Hollywood; and T)^ E;jie of God 
(1949)9 about an innkeeper in the Tyrolean 
Alps. Travel accounts include: The Don^ 
key Inside (1941), The Best of Times (1948), 
oxii, Father, Dear Father (1953). 

BEMIS, Samuel Flagg (iBqx- ), 
scholar of American diplomatic history, is 
the author of Jay's Treaty (192^), Pinck^ 
ney's Treaty (1926, Pulitzer Pnze), Dip- 
lomatic History of the United States (1936, 
revised *42), Latin American Policy of the 
United States (1943), John ^in^ Adams 
and the Foundations of American Foreign 
Policy (1949, Pulitzer Prize), and Dip- 
lomacy if the American Revolution (1953). 
He editra and wrote part of The American 
Secretaries qf State and Their Diplomacy 
(10 vdls., 1927-9). 
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Ben Bott^ popular ballad by T.D.English 
(q.v.), first published in the New York 
Mirror (1843), and revived by its intro- 
duction into Du Maurier’s Trilby (1894). 

Ben Jonson Entertains a Man from 
Stratford^ blank verse dramatic mono- 
logue by E.A.Robinson (q.v.), published 
in The Man Against the Sky (1916). 

This witty, jovial, and incisive charac- 
terization of Shakespeare is presented in 
the words of his fellow-poet, supposed to 
be drinking in a London tavern with a 
Stratford visitor. Describing him as ‘this 
mad, careful, proud, indifferent Shake- 
speare,' Jonson says that he is an incom- 
parable genius, but solitary and passion- 
consumed, ‘empowered out of nature' by 
lacking ‘faith, innocence, illusion. What- 
ever 'tis that keeps us out o' B^lam,' and 
saved perhaps only by his thrift and am- 
bition and ‘that House in Stratford.' 

BENAVIDES, Alonzo de (/. 1600-64), 
Spanish Franciscan, established missions 
during residences in New Mexico (1604- 
1633 or 1634). His Memorial (1630) to 
Philip IV is a zealous piece of propaganda 
asking for more churches and mission- 
aries in New Mexico. A revision (1634, 
translated 1916) gives a history of the 
missions and describes the country. 

BENCHLEY, Robert [Charles] (1889- 
1945)> drama critic, humorist, and actor, 
after graduating from Harvard (1912), 
wrote for New York newspapers and mag- 
azines, and was theater critic of L^e 
(1920-29) and The New Yorker (1929- 
40). His sketches of the tribulations of the 
average man are collected in Of All Things 
(1921), Love Conquers All (1922), Pluck 
and Luck (1925), The Early Worm (1927), 
20,000 Leagues under the Sea; or, David 
Copperfield (1928), The Treasurer's Re- 
port (1930), No Poems (1932), From Bed to 
Worse (1934), My Ten Years in a ^uan- 
dary (1936), After \q^y—Whatf (1938), 
Inside Benchley (1942), and Benchley Be- 
side Himself (1943). He also played in 
motion pictures and on the radio. 

BENEFIELD, [John] Barry (i 877- ), 
novelist, whose works include: The Chick- 
tn-Wagon Family (1925); A Little Clown 
Lost (1928); Valiant Is the Word for Carrie 
(1935); dlpril Was When It Began (1939); 
and Eddie and the Archangel Mike (1943), 
all distinguished by whimsical fantasy. 
Short Turns (1926) is a volume of short 
stories. 


Ben-Hur 

BSNf^T, Stephen Vincent (1898-1943), 
brother of W.R.Ben6t, was born in Penn- 
sylvania, and graduate from Yale (i9i9)t. 
As an undergraduate he wrote two books 
of poetry. Five Men and Pompey (1915),, 
dramatic monologues, and Young Adven- 
ture (1918); shortly after graduation he 
wrote his first novel. The Beginning of 
Wisdom (1921), a college story in the vein 
of F.Scott Fitzgerald. The poems in 
Heavens and Earth (1920), King David 
(1923), A Ballad of William Sycamore 
09 i 3 )> and Tiger Joy (1925) show agrow- 
ing maturity, and the Ballad particularly 
indicates his interest in the American 
scene. He reached his full power with Johp 
Brown's Body (q.v.,1928; Pulitzer Prizt, 
1929), a long narrative poem of the Civil 
War. His Ballads and Poems y 1915-3^ 
were collected in 1931. Nightmare at Noon 
(1940) is a poem warning the U.S. to meet 
the Fascist challenge. Western Star (1943,' 
Pulitzer Prize, 1944), a section of a pro-\ 
jected epic poem on the westward migra- 
tion, depicts the settling of Jamestown and 
Plymouth. America (19^) is a short U.S. 
history written for distribution abroad by 
the Office of War Information. In addition 
to such novels as Young People's Pride 
(1922), Jean Huguenot (1923), and Span- 
ish Bayonet (1926), he wrote librettos for 
two one-act folk operas, The Headless 
Horseman (1937) and The Devil and Dan- 
iel Webster (q.v.,1939), whose music was 
written by Douglas Moore. Tale Before 
Midnight (1939) is a collection of short 
stories. Selected Works appeared in 1942. 

BEN£T, William Rose (i 886-1 9C0), 
New York poet and critic, whose exuber- 
ant, romantic verse, ranging from Oriental 
fantas)^ to cowboy balladry, has been pub- 
lished in Merchants from Cathay (i9i3)> 
The Falconer of God (1914), The Great 
White Wall (1916), The Burglar of the 
Zodiac (1918), Moons of Grandeur (1920), 
Man Possessed (1927), Day of Deliverance 
(1944), and other volumes. Rip Tide 
(1932) and The Dust Which Is God (i94i> 
Pulitzer Prize, 1942) were verse novels, 
the latter autobiographical. Among his 
anthologies is the Oxford Anthology of 
American Literature (1938), edited in 
collaboration with N.H.Pearson: He was 
married to Elinor Wylie, whose works he 
has collected, and isabrothcrofS.V.Benit. 

Ben-Hur, a Tale of the Christy novel by 
Lew Wallace (q.v.), published in 1880 and 
dramatized by William Young in 1899. 



Benito Cereno 

Against the background of the life of 
Jesus is told the story of Judah Ben-Hur, 
,a Jewish patrician youth wrongly accused 
by his former friend Messala of attempt- 
^ing the life of the Roman governor of 
*‘Judea. He is sent to the galleys for life, 
and his mother and sister are imprisoned. 
Escaping, Ben-Hur returns as a Roman 
officer, and enters the chariot race in 
which Messala has wagered heavily on 
himself. Messala hopes to ruin Ben-Hur, 
but instead is seriously injured during the 
race. His cruelties are discovered, and he 
is slain by his wife, Isas. Ben-Hur rescues 
his mother and sister, now hopeless lepers, 
and all three are converted to Christianity 
after the disease is cured through the in- 
tervention of Jesus. 

Benito Cereno^ story by Melville (q.v.), 
published in The Piazza Tales (1856). Its 
source is a chapter in Amasa Delano’s 
Foyages and Travels. 

In 1799 Captain Delano puts in for 
water at an uninhabited island off Chile, 
where he encounters a Spanish merchant- 
man in ruinous condition, commanded by 
Benito Cereno, a sensitive young Span- 
iard now gravely ill and enabled to pursue 
his duties only with the solicitous care of 
his Negro servant Babo. Cereno tells the 
American that he sailed from Buenos 
Aires for Lima, with a crew of 50 and a 
cargo including 300 Negroes owned by 
Alexandro Aranda. Off Cape Horn, he 
says, many of the crew were lost in a 
storm, and disease destroyed most of the 
other whites and Negroes. Delano offers 
aid, but is uneasy at the insubordination 
of the slaves and the careless seamanship 
and seeming ingratitude of Cereno. He is 
about to return to his ship when Cereno 
jumps into his boat, precipitating an at- 
tack by the Negroes from which they 
barely escape. Cereno explains that the 
Negroes had mutinied, led by Babo, and 
wanted to be carried to Africa. Delano 
seizes the slave ship, and takes it with his 
own to Lima, where Babo is executed. 
Cerena enters a monastery, but soon dies. 

BENJAMIN, Judah Philip (1811-84), 
born in the West Indies, was elected sen- 
ator from Louisiana (1852) and became 
an outstanding Democratic champion of 
slavery, after secession holding three posts 
in the Confederate cabinet. He esc^ed 
to England at the end of the Civil War, 
to become Queen’s Counsel and argue 
many cases before the House of Lords. 
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BENJAMIN, Park (1809-64), editor and 
publisher, is best known tor his New 
World (1839-4^), a literary journal that 
reprint^ British works without remu- 
nerating their authors. Among the Ameri- 
can contributions was ‘The Wreck of the 
Hesperus.’ Benjamin was notorious for 
his sensational journalistic devices and 
vituperation, and was among those suc- 
cessfully su^ for libel by Cooper. His 
verse was prominent in early anthologies, 
but has never been collected. 

BENNETT, Emerson (1822-1905), wrote 
melodramatic fiction of intrigue and ad- 
venture, set for the most part on the 
frontier. He was the author of more than 
50 novels and several hundred short sto- 
ries. His Prairie Flower (1849) and its se- 
quel LenuLeoti (1849) had a sale of 
100,000 copies each. He also wrote novels 
concerned with The League oj the Miami 
(1845) and Mike Fink (1848). 

BENNETT, James Gordon, see New 
York Herald. 

BENNETT, John (1865-1956), born in 
Ohio, and resident in Charleston, South 
Carolina, is best known for his boys’ book. 
Master Skylark (1897), a historical novel 
‘of Shakespere’s time.’ 

Bennington College, women’s school in 
Vermont, founded in 1925 and opened in 
1932. Its curriculum is based on theories 
of progressive education. 

BENSON, Sally (Sara Mahala Red- 
way Smith Benson) (1900^ ), New York 
writer has written for periodicals ranging 
from pulp niagazines to The New Yorker. 
Her collections of short stories include: 
People Are Fascinating (1936); Emily 
{193V) ^Junior Miss (1941), dramatized by 
J eromeChodorov and Joseph Fields ( 1 944) ; 
Meet Me in St, Louis (1942); and Women 
and Children First (1943). 

Bent Twig, The^ novel by Dorothy Can- 
field (q.v.). 

BENTON, Thomas Hart (1782-1858), 
Democratic senator from Missouri (1820- 
50), was an ardent supporter of Andrew 
Jackson, and like him opposed the Bank 
of the United States, and advocated 
legislation favoring frontier interests. He 
was a leader in ob taining federal support for 
western explorations, including the expedi- 
tions of his son-in-law Fr6mont. Benton 
edited a 16-volume Abridgement oJ the De^ 
bates of Congress from 1789/01856. Thirty 
Years* View (1854-6) is an autobiography* 
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Thomas Hart Benton (1889- ), 

his grandnephew, is a Missouri painter, 
noted for his depictions of the life and 
customs of the Midwestern U.S. He has 
written his autobiography. An Artist in 
America (1937). 

Bent’s Fort, trading post on the Arkan- 
sas River near Rocky Ford, Colorado, 
was founded (^.1829) by the frontiersmen 
Charles and William Bent. A new fort was 
built (1853) downstream and leased (1859) 
to the government for a military post. 

BERGOVIGI, Konrad (1882- ), in 

1916 came to the U.S. from Rumania and 
wrote Crimes of Charity (1917), inspired 
by his work for a New York charity. His 
stories include: "Dust of New York (i9i9)> 
about the Jewish East Side and other for- 
eign quarters; and depictions of European 
gypsy life inGhitza (1921), Murdo (1923), 
ileana (1924), Singing Winds (1916), and 
Peasants (1928). His novels include: The 
MarriageGuest (1925), The Volga Boatman 
(1926), and Exodus (i947)> on Moses. 
Other works include: Costa's Daughter 
(1923), a play; Alexander (1928), a roman- 
tic biography; On New Shores (1925), 
Story 0/ the Gypsies (1928), and The in- 
credible Balkans (1930). It's the Gypsy in 
Me (1941) is his autobiography. 


Berenice, tale by Poe (q.v.), published in 
the Southern Literary Messenger (1835) 
and reprinted in Tales of the Grotesque 
and Arabesque (1840). 

Egaeus, gloomy and unhealthy^ grows 
up with his cousin Berenice, who is "agile 
• . . overflowing with energy’ until she con- 
tracts a form of epilepsy that causes fre- 
quent trances. The youth’s mind becomes 
diseased, and although he never loved 
Berenice while she was normal, he now 
madly proposes marriage. As the wedding 
approaches, he sees her as she is, pale and 
shrunken, but her white teeth fascinate 
him, and he feels insanely certain that to 
possess them would cure his own malady. 
When she is stricken with epilepsy and 
entombed as dead, Egaeus, unconscious 
of what he d(^s, draws her teeth. He re- 
turns to the library, and there a servant 
makes him aware of what he has done, 
telling him that Berenice has not been 
•dead but in a trance. 


BERENSON, Bernard (1865-1959), art 
historian, born in Lithuania, reared in 
Boston, educated at Harvard, and long 


resident in Italy. Recognized as the lead- 
ing connoisseur of Renaissance art, he has 
written many books on the subject sincq, 
1896. Other works include: Aesthetics^ 
Ethics, and History (1948); Sketch for a 
Self-Portrait (1949), and Rumor and Re» 
flection (195^^)* 

BERKELEY, George (1685-1753), Irish- 
born bishop of the Church of England, is 
famous as an idealistic philosopner. By 
1723 he had conceived the project of 
founding a college in Bermuda, and wrote 
a poem to favor the cause, with the pro- 
phetic opening line, ‘Westward the course 
of Empire takes its way.’ While waiting 
to obtain funds for this project, he came 
to America (1729) and settled at Rhode 
Island for nearly three years. There hi 
formed a Literary and Philosophical So4 
ciety, and wrote Alciphron (1732), a scriesl 
of Platonic dialo^es opposing deism and « 
finding proof of God's existence in Berke- \ 
ley’s own theory of vision. William Byrd ‘ 
and others pointed out the defects of the 
Bermuda plan, which failed completely, 
although King’s College (now Columbia) 
was largely based on Berkeley’s model. 
Berkeley Divinity School at New Haven 
is named in his honor, as is the city that 
is the site of the University of California. 

BERKELEY, Sir William (1606-77), 
was appointed colonial governor of Vir- 
mnia in 1642 and served until 1652, when 
he was unseated by parliamentary order. 
He served again from 1660 until his death. 
During the early years of his administra- 
tion, he made many improvements, but 
later he assumed such a dictatorial policy 
that the colonists under Nathaniel Bacon 
(q.v.) rose in rebellion. After Bacon’s 
death, Berkeley entered up^n a program 
of executions and confiscations that sud- 
posedUy led Charles II to remark, ‘The old 
fool has killed more people in that naked 
country than I have done for the murder 
of my father.* 

BERLIN, Irving. (1888- ), Russian- 

born song composer, was brought to the 
U.S. (1893). He became an innovator of 
jazz, rising from Tin Pan Alley to fame 
with such pieces as Alexander's Ragtime 
Band (1911) and Everybody's Doin' It 
(1911). His songs for Broadway shows 
indude the Ziegfeld Follies, Face the Music 
(1931), As Thousands Cheer {ig 2 ^),Louis- 
tana Purchase (1940), AnnieGet YourGun 
(1946}, and Call Me Madam (1950). In the 
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Army (1917*18) he wrote music for Yip^ 
Yip-Yaphank^ in which he starred; he 
wrote a second Army show, This Is the 
Army iis^o). In 1938 he wrote ‘God Bless 
.America/ Woolcott wrote his life (1925). 

BERNARD, William Bayle (1807-75), 
dramatist who helped popularize the stage 
type of the eccentric rural American. 
Among the 100 successful plays that he 
wrote were: The Dumb Belle (1831); The 
Kentuckian; or ^ATrip to Nev)York (1833), 
a revision of Paulding’s Lion of the West; 
His Last Legs (1839); and an early dram- 
atization of Rip Van Winkle (1832). His 
Retrospections of America (1887) was edited 
by Brander Matthews. 

BERNSTEIN, Leonard (1918* ), Mas- 
sachusetts-born composer, graduated from 
Harvard (1930), has conducted the N.Y. 
City Symphony (1945-8), the Israel Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (1948*9), and taught 
music at Brandeis University (1951* ). 
His works include pieces for piano, brass 
instruments, the clarinet, and song cycles; 
two symphonies, (1942) and 

The Age of Anxiety (1949); a one-act 
opera. Trouble in Tahiti (1952); and the 
musical revues. On the Town (1945) and 
WonderfiU Town (1953). 

Best Sellers, term for books that are re- 
markably popular, for a brief time or 
over a period of many years. Seldom of 
great literary significance, such works 
are often ephemeral and dependent upon 
temporary tastes and interests. Never- 
theless, the best-selling book in the U.S., 
as in other Christian lands, has been the 
Bible. Publications of special sects, like 
the Book of Mormon and Science and 
Healthy have also been widely circu- 
lated. Best sellers of colonial times in- 
cluded the New England Primer and The 
Day of poomy followed later by political 
^acts like Common SensCy by chapbooks 
like Weems’s life of Washington, and 
almanacs. In the mid-i9th century gift 
books had huge sales, as did dime novels, 
and children’s literature (qq.v.). Widely 
read poems included Hiawathuy Nothing 
to WeoTy and ‘Plain Language from Truth- 
ful James,* and later poets with great 
followings included Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox, James Whitcomb Riley, Robert 
Ser^ce, and Edgar Quest, Texts that 
have been popular include Webster’s 
Spelling Book and dictionary, Caleb 
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Bingham’s primers, McGufFey’s Eclectic 
Readersy and cookbooks. The novel has 
been the most popular literary genre 
in the U.S., and widely read works 
include: Charlotte Temple (1794), The 
Spy (1821), Uncle Tom*s Cabin (1852), 
The Lamplighter (1854), St, Elmo (1867), 
The Gates Ajar (1868), Barriers Burned 
Away (1872), Tom Sawyer (1876), Ben- 
Hur (1880), Looking Backward (1888), In 
His Steps (1897), Hugh Wynne (1897), 
When Knighthood Was in Flower (1898), 
David Harum (1898), Richard Carvel 
(1899), The Call of the Wild (1903), 
The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 
(1903), The Clansman (1905), The Win- 
ning of Barbara Worth (1911), Riders of 
the Purple Sage (1912), Dere Mable! 
(1918), The Covered Wagon (1922), Gen- 
tlemen Prefer Blondes (1926), Anthony 
Adverse (1933), Gone With the Wind 
(*936), The Robe (1942), The Naked and 
the Dead (1948), From Here to Eternity 
(1951), and The Caine Mutiny (1951)^ 
The first American novel to sell over 
1,000,000 copies was Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
In His peps has been the most popular 
work with a religious theme, and Gone 
With the Wind has been fastest selling. 
Very popular types of fiction, although 
not always represented by single books, 
are detective stories (q.v.), novels of 
Western adventure by such authors as 
Harold Bell Wright and Zane Grey, and 
sentimental feminine fiction by such au- 
thors as Kathleen Norris, the current suc- 
cessor to Fanny Fern, Mrs.E.D.E.N. 
Southworth, and similar 19th-century 
writers. Popular plays may be considered 
in the category of best sellers, and the 
^eatest stage successes in the U.S. have 
included The Drunkardy A Trip to China- 
towny The Old Homesteady Our American 
Cousiny Under the Gaslight^ East Lynney 
Rip Van WinkUy Sherlock HolmeSy The 
Squaw Many Lightnin'y Abie's Irish Rosey 
The Green PastureSy Tobacco Roady and 
Life with Father, See Book Clubs. 

Bethel Community, patriarchal agricul- 
tural colony (1844*80) of Germans and a 
few Pennsylvania Dutch, directed by Dr. 
William Keil, a Prussian immigrant, 
occupied about 4,000 acr^ in Missouri. 
Loosely organize, it insisted on com- 
munity of ^ds and labor, but encour- 
aged marriage and maintained strict 
standards of family life. It was dissolved 
soon after the death of Keil. The Aurora 
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Community in Oregon (1856-81) was a 
similar organization founded by Keib 

Better Sort^ The^ see JameSy Henry. 

BEVERIDGE, Albert Jeremiah (1862- 
1927), insurgent Republican senator from 
Indiana (1899-1911), was an organizer of 
the Progressive party. After its defeat in 
his state, he turned to historical writing 
producing a Life of John Marshall (4 vols., 
1916-19; Pulitzer Prize, 1920), which is 
also a history of the early U.S. Supreme 
Court. His incomplete Life of Abraham 
Lincoln (2 vols., 1928) is noted for its treat- 
ment of Lincoln’s career to 1858. 
BEVERLEY, Robert (r. 1673-1722), Vir- 
ginia planter and minor statesman, wrote 
The History and Present State of Virginia 
(1705, enlarged 1722) to replace the work 
of John Oldmixon and other English his- 
torians, whom he regarded as superficial. 
His work falls into four parts: (i) history 
to 1706; (2) natural resources; (3) native 
Indians; and (4) present state of the coun- 
try. He writes in a shrewd, lively manner, 
with humor playing both on the Southern 
planter and the foreign critic. 

Beyond the Horizon y play by Eugene 
O’Neill (q.v.), produced and published in 
1920, when it won the I^litzcr Prize. 

Robert Mayo, of poetic nature, dislikes 
work on his father’s farm, and plans to 
seek adventure as a seaman. His brother 
Andrew, better adapted to farm life, has 
been his rival for the love of Ruth Atkins, 
but, when she reveals that she loves 
Robert, Andrew goes to sea instead. In the 
next three years Ruth’s passion fades, and 
Robert fails as a farmer. Persecuted by 
the complaints of his wife and her mother, 
he is consoled only by his daughter and his 
books, while Ruth hopes that Andrew still 
loves her and will return. Andrew, home 
for a day, shows that travel has made him 
hard and commonplace, and he reveals to 
Ruth that his love for her soon passed. 
Disillusioned and poverty-stricken, the 
family passes another five years on the 
farm. Robert’s daughter dies, his wife is 
apathic,^ and Andrew returns only when 
Robert is dying of consumption. Escaping 
from his bed, he watches the sunrise from 
a hill: 'It isn’t the end. It’s a free beginning 
• . . beyond the horizon!’ 

Bianca Visconti^ blank verse romantic 
tragedy by N.P.Willis (q.v.), produced in 
1837 and published in 1839. The play, 
set in 15th-century Italy, concerns the 


Duke of Milan, Francesco Sforza, and his 
wife, Bianca Visconti. The Visconti fam- 
ily, jealous of the power of the Sforzas„ 
arranges to have the duke killed, but Bi- 
anca, overhearing the plot, substitutes her , 
page Giulio. After Giulio’s death, she dis- 
covers that he was her brother in disguise, 
and though she has saved her husband, 
she dies, half-crazed, of a broken heart. 

Biblical Repertory (1825-88), the most 
important Presbyterian periodical until 
1878, when it was rechristped The Prince- 
ton Review and shifted its emphasis to 
compete with The North American Review. 
After suspending publication in 1884, it. 
was revived as The New Princeton 
view (1886), an eclectic literary magazine 
whose contributors included C.D. War-\ 
ner, Lowell, Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, \ 
C.E.Norton, and Stedman. \ 

Bibliographical Society of America, \ 

founded in 1904 as a development of the ' 
Bibliographical Society of Chicago (1899- 
1^4), to promote bibliographical study 
with emphasis on American materials. It 
publishes quarterly Papers and scholarly 
books. 

BIDDLE, Nicholas {1786-1844), Phila- 
delphia financier and scholar, edited the 
Port Folio (1812), [and, assisted by Paul 
Allen, compiled and edited the notes and 
journals ot the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion, published as History of the Expe- 
dition of, Captains Lewis and Clark (1814). 
The exigencies of the War of 1812 caused 
Biddle to abandon literary scholarship to 
serve in the state senate and aid in financ- 
ing the war. In 1819 he became a director, 
and then (1822-39) president of the Bank 
of the United States. 

BIDWELL, John (1819-1900), arrived in 
California (1841) from Missouri, as de- 
scribed in his Echoes of the Past (1914) 
and A Journey to Calif ^nia (1842). He 
took a prominent part in the separation 
from Mexico and in later state politics. 

BIERCE, Ambrose [Gwinett] (1842- 
1914 ?)> born in Ohio, served in the Civil 
War and became a brilliant and bitter 
journalist in San Francisco. In England 
(1872-6) he was on the staff of Fun^ con- 
tributed to Hood*s Comic Almanac^ raited 
two issues of The Lantern for the exiled 
Empress Eugeni^ and published under 
the pseudonym l^d Grile three collec- 
tions of his vitriolic sketches and witti- 
cisms, The Fiendfs Delight (1872), Nug-^ 
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gets and Dust Panned Out in California 
(1872), and Cobwebs from an Empty Skull 
,(1874). Returning to San Francisco, he 
wrote for Hearst’s Examiner^ and his wit 
. and satire made him the literary dicta- 
tor of the Pacific Coast, strongly influ- 
encing many writers, including his friend 
George Sterling. Much of his work was 
pot-boiling, but in 1891 he issued Tales 
of Soldiers and Civilians (q.v.), stories 
reminiscent of Poe's tales of horror, and 
marked by an ingenious use of the sur- 
prise pding, a sardonic humor, and a 
realistic study of tense emotional states. 
This was followed by The Monk and the 
Hangman's Daughter (1892), a medieval 
romance translated with a collaborator 
from the German of Richard Voss, and 
Black Beetles in Amber (i 892), witty satiri- 
cal verses. Later poems are collected in 
Shapes of Clay (1903). Can Such Things 
Be} (q-v.,i893) is a second volume of 
tales, also dealing with ^isodes of the 
Civil War and the California frontier, 
with the supernaturalism, horror, and 
sardonic humor of the earlier volume. In 
1897 Bierce went to Washington as corre- 
spondent for the Hearst newspapers, and 
there he collected The Cynic's Word Book 
(1906), red tied The Devil's Dictionary 
(q.v.,1911), a volume of ironic definitions 
whose temper is elaborated in Fantastic 
Fables (i 899), an y£sopian collection about 
contemporary economics and politics. The 
Shadow on the Dial (1909) is a series of dis- 
illusioned essays on contemporary civiliza- 
tion. For several years Bierce was occupied 
with editing his Collected Works (i 909-1 2), 
12 volumes of his better prose and verse, 
interlarded with journalism. Tired of 
American civilization, in 1913 he disap- 
peared into war-torn Mexico, to seek ‘the 
good, kind darkness.' Although ^ weird 
stories have been told concerning his fate, 
it is probable that in Mexico he found the 
euthanasia he desired. 

BIERSTADT, Albert (1830-1902), Ger- 
man-born landscape painter of the late 
Hudson River School, known for his huge, 
meticulously f)ainted canvases of the 
Rocky Mountains and Yosemite Valley. 

Big Bear of Arkansas, 'The yStovy ofT.B. 
Thorpe (q.v.), one of the most famous 
tall tales of the Southwest, tells of a hunt- 
er's adventures in attempting to shoot 
‘an unhuntable bear,' finally killed be- 
cause he ‘died when his time come.' It first 
appeared in the Spirit of the Times (1841), 

[' 
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and was reprinted in The Hive qf the Bee 
Hunter (1854) and in a collection bearing 
its title edit^ by W.T.Porter. 

Big Money, The, novel bv Dos Passos, 
published in 1936. It is the last of the 
trilogy U.S.A. (collected 1938), following 
The \o.nd Parallel (q.v., 1930) and igig 
(q.v.,19^2). Interspersed in the narrative 
are brief biographies of Frederick Taylor, 
Ford, Veblen, Isadora Duncan, the 
Wright Brothers, Valentino, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Hearst, and Insull. 

The war hero Charley Anderson returns 
to New York to organize an airplane fac- 
tory, intending to produce better planes 
and avoid the profit motive. Progressively 
disillusioned, he joins a large Detroit 
plane factory, marries the heiress Gladvs 
Wheatley, takes to drink, gambles in the 
stock market, and is swindled by his as- 
sociates. In Florida to recuperate, he has 
an affair with Margo Dowling, is divorced 
by Gladys, enters a frauduleiit land deal^ 
and is killed in an automobile accident. 

Margo, after an unhappy childhood, 
goes to New York, hopes to have a stage 
career, is seduced by her stepfather, and 
elopes with a Cuban dancer. Deserted by 
her husband, she becomes a New York 
choms girl, drifts to Miami, and after her 
affair with Charley uses tne last of his 
money to go to Hollywood. There she 
marries a producer, has a brief success in 
motion pictures, and sinks into obscurity. 

Mary French, daughter of a Colorado 
doctor, attends Vassar, works on a Pitts- 
burgh paper, is discharged for her sym- 
pathetic reporting of a steel strike. She 
lives for a time with the dishonest labor 
leader G.H.Barrow, but leaves him to do 
union work and aid her Communist lover 
Ben Compton. Disillusioned by Ben’s 
arrest, the loss of another lover, and the 
outcome of the Sacco-Vanzetti case, she 
temporarily quits these activities, but 
later plunges again into labor work. 

Richard Ellsworth Savage is done able 
to cope with the era, accepting its stand- 
ards and opportunistically serving the 
‘public relations' firm of J.W.Moorehouse, 
whose successor he promises to become. 

The final character is a ‘vag,' hitchhik- 
ing across the continent, who thinks of the 
comfort of the passengers in a plane over- 
head, and of his youthful beliefs: ‘went 
to school, books said opportunity, ads 
promised speed, own your own home, 
shine bigger than your neighbor . . .' 
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BIGGERSt Earl Derr (1884-1933), 
born in Ohio, educated at Harvard, be- 
came a journalist in Boston and later won 
fame as a popular novelist and play- 
wright. He is best known for The Seven 
Keys to Baldpate (1913), a melodramatic 
story set in a lonely mountain inn, and a 
series of detective novels whose hero is 
the enigmatic Chinese sleuth, Charlie 
Chan. Among these are: The Chinese 
rot (1926), Behind That Curtain (1928), 
and The Black Camel (1929). 


Bigtow Papers f They two series of satirical 
verses in Yankee direct by Lowell (q.v.), 
the first written in opposition to the Mexi- 
can War and the second in suraort of the 
North during the Civil War. The first of 
the verses appeared in The Boston Courier 
(1846), and the first series was published 
in book form in 1848, while the second ap- 
^ared in the Atlantic Monthly during the 
Civil War, and was collected in 1867. 
Both are purportedly written by the 
voung New England farmer Hosea Big- 
low, and edited with a complicate 
pseudo-critical apparatus by Homer Wil- 
Dur. Tastor of the First Church in 
Jaaiam.’ 

Of the nine ‘letters* in the first series, 
three represent versified epistles from 
Hosea’s friend, Birdofredom Sawin, ‘Pri- 
vate in the Massachusetts Regiment,* who 
swallows the propaganda of ‘manifest 
destiny’ but comes to disappointment and 
disillusion. (‘Nimepunce a day fer killin’ 
folks comes kind 0? low fer murder.*) The 
remaining six are: Hosea’s satirical por- 
trait of a recruiting sergeant: his satire 
of a hypocritical politician, ^What Mr. 
Robinson Thinks’; his parody of an ad- 
dress by a State Street stump speaker; 
The Debate in the Sennit,’ burlesquing a 
speech by Calhoun; the pusillanimous 
‘Pious Editor’s Creed’; and the declara- 
tion of principles by a supposed presiden- 
tial candidate^ which leaves him uncom- 
mitted, ‘frontin' South by North.’ 

The second series, with a critical intro- 
duction over Lowell’s signature, includes 
‘The Courtin’,’ a humorous narrative in 
dialect verse, and 11 satirical ‘letters,’ 
including two from Birdofredom Sawin, 
now resident in the South and gulled by 
Confederate propaganda; ‘Mason and 
Slidell: A Yankee Idyll’; malicious bur- 
lesque seeches by Jefferson Davis and a 
hypocritical man of wealth, ‘Honourable 
Preserved Doe’; an appeal to sentiment, 


‘Sunthin’ in the Pastoral Line’; a demand 
that the Confederate ‘system’ be crushed 
(‘Conciliate? it iest means he kicked*)*^ 
‘ Kettelopotomachia,’ macaronic Latin 
verses by Parson Wilbur; an idyllic depic- 
tion of the approaching peace; and a view 
of Reconstruction, ‘Mr.Hosea Biglow’s 
Speech in March Meeting.’ 

BILL ARP, pseudonym of Charles H. 
Smith (q.v.). 

Bill of Rights, the first ten amendments 
to the U.S. Constitution (q.v.), passed in 
1791, were framed largely by Madison, 
Patrick Henry, and R.H.Lee. Their main 
guarantees are the freedom of worship, of 
speech, of press, of assembly, of petitio 
for redress of grievances, and against b\ 
ing deprived of life, liberty, or prop 
without ‘due process of law.’ An impoij 
tant source was the Virginia Declaratic 
of Rights (1776), framed by Geor. 
Mason. \ 

BILLINGS, Josh, pseudonym of H.W. 
Shaw (q.v.). 

BILLINGS, William (1746-1800), Bos- 
ton tanner, became a professional com- 
poser because he mshed to reform the 
bare and tedious psalmody of the period. 
He published The New England Psalm 
Singer (1770), his own novel settings of: 
religious poetry, and during the Revolu- 
tion wrote patriotic hymns and anthems, 
including the belligerent and para- 

phrases of the Psalms invoking God’s 
grace exclusively for the rebels. 

Billy Budd, novelette by Melville (q.v.), 
was written just before his death and pub- 
lished in 1924* 

Billy Budd is the typical Handsome 
Sailor of 18th-century balladry, and be- 
cause of his innocence and beauty is hated 
by Claggart^ a dark, demon-haunted petty 
omcer. In his simplicity, Billy cannot un- 
derstand why Claggart should hate him, 
why evil should desire to destroy good. 
Claggart concocts a fantastic story of mu- 
tiny, supposedly plotted by Billy, whom he 
accuses to the captain, Billy, unable to 
mak, in his only act of rebdlion strikes 
Claggart a fatal blow. Captain Vere, who 
sympathizes with Billy and recognizes his 
essential innocence, is nevertheless forced 
to condemn him, and though Billy is 
hanged he lives on as a legend among 
sailors. 

BILLY THE KID, sobriquet of Wil- 
liam H. Bonney (1859-81), desperado of 
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die Southwest^ who was a leader in the 
Lincoln County catde war in New Mexi- 
ioo. His subsequent career of wholesale 
catde stealinjp; brought his score of mur-* 
ders to 21 before he was finally killed by a 
sheriff. The Kid is the subject of many 
stories and ballads. 

BlmelefSt sctZoar. 

BINGHAM, Caleb (1757-1817), author 
of school texts, whose b^ks. The Ameri- 
can Preceptor (1794) and The Columbian 
Orator (1797), were constant companions 
of the Bible and the Psalms in New Eng- 
land schools. He translated Chateau- 
briand’s (1802). 

BINGHAM, George Caleb (1811-79), 
moved to Missouri from Virginia as a 
bo^, and received his early training in 
painting from Chester Haraing. He ex- 
hibited a predilection for commonplace 
American scenes painted in ^e vigorous 
manner of a provincial artist, and his 
hearty, forthright scenes of frontier and 
river life include the Jolly Flatboatmeny 
Rajtsmen Playing Cards, and Stump 
Speaking. The technical suavity he 
learned while studying at Diisseldorf 
(1856) lowered the quuity of his later 
paindngs. 

BINNS,Archie(i89^ ^ ), Washington 

author, whose novels include: Ughtship 
(1934)9 based on his experiences on a coast 
vessel; The Laurels Are Cut Down 
about a boy’s life in the Puget 
region; The Land Is Bright (1939), con- 
cerning the Oregon Trail in the 1850’s; 
Mighty Mountain (1940), about the lumber 
industry; and You RoUing River (1947), 
set in the Columbia River country of the 
1890’s. NorthwestGateway (1941), Roaring 
Land and Sea in tl^ Forest (1953) 

are historical and descriptive accounts. 

BircheSf blank verse lyric by Robert 
Frost (q.v.), published in Mountain In- 
terval (1916). The poet describes his boy- 
hood pleasure in climbing birch trees, 
swinging from the tops until the supple 
trunks bent in a curve to the ground. He 
dreams of being ^ain *a swinger of 
birches,’ and finds in this occupation a 
sjirmbol for his desired surcease from *con- 
siderations,’ in which he might 

gobyclimlxiwabirchtree . . • 

Toward heaven, till the tree could bear no more. 
But dipped its top and set me down again. 

That would be good both gcnng and coming 
back. 


(1937)9 

Sound 


BIRD, Robert Montgomery (1806-54), 
bom in Delaware, studied at the Univer- 
mty of Pennsylvania (M.D.,1827). and 
taught at the Pennsylvania Medical Col- 
lege (1841-3), but is famous as a novelist 
and dramatist. His early romantic tra^ 
dies, and comedies of Philadelphia fife 
such as The City Looking Glass (1828, 
published 1933) were followed bv Pelopi- 
das^ an unproduced historical drama 
about the Theban revolt against Sparta, 
and The Gladiator (q.v.,i82i), his most 
popular play. In 1832 his niend Forrest 
produced Oralloossa (q.v.), a tragedy con- 
cerned with the assassination of Pizarro, 
which he followed with Bird’s best play. 
The Broker of Bogota (q.v., 1834). Bird 
revised Metamora (q.v., 1836) for Forrest, 
but then, discoura^i^ by the actor’s fail- 
urn to keep financial agreements, broke 
with him and turned to writing fiction. 
In 1834 he published anonymov^y Cala- 
var; sr, The Knight of the Conquest^ a tale 
of the Mexican conquistadors, which was 
later praised by Prescott. The Infidel; ®r, 
The Fall of Mexico (1835) w ^ sequel. The 
Hawks of Hawk-Hollow (q.v.,1835), a ro- 
mance of the Revolution, deals with a 
prominent Pennsylvania family’s decline 
because of disloyalty to the patriot cause. 
Sheppard Lee (1836) us^ a psychological 
study of metempsychosis to satirize con- 
temporary social conditions, and reflects 
Bird’s Whig sympathies in regard to slav- 
ery. His finest novel. Hick of the Woods; oTy 
The Jibbenainosay (q.v.,1837), was fol- 
lowed by Peter Pilgrim; or^ A Ramhlev^s 
Recollections (1838), a series of realistic 
travel sketches, and The Adventures of 
Robin Day (1839), a picaresque novd. 
Because of ill-health, he wrote no more 
books, but in 1847. after some years of re- 
tirement. became literary editor and part 
owner of the Philaddphia North Ameri- 
can^ which he hdped to edit until his 
death. 

Bird WomaUf see Sacagawea. 

Birds* Christmas CaroU The^ story for 
children by Kate Wiggin (q.v.). 

Birds of America^ The^ collection of color 
prints of some ^00 specif of birds by 
Audubon (q.v.). issued serially in an de- 
phant folio edition (London, i8^^3B),^ as 
enmved by Robert Havell,Jr. The origi- 
nal drawings by Audubon have disap- 
peared, and it is uncertain how much of 
the fine artistic quality is due to the work 
of Havdl. The accompanying text, writ- 
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Birds of Killingworth 

ten with the more scholarly William Mac- 
Gillivray, was issued as Ornithological Bu 
Ofraphy (5 vols., 1831-9). An octavo edi- 
tion of The Birds of America (7 vols., 1840- 
4) was prepared by Audubon for Ameri- 
can publication. The Synopsis of the 
Birds of North America (1839) is a method- 
ical catalogue of the birds then known, 
and was also prepared with the assistance 
of MacGillivray. The drawings were said 
by Cuvier to be ‘the most magnificent 
monument yet raised by art to science,* 
but their scientific basis has been ques- 
tioned in some instances. Audubon’s first- 
hand acquaintance with his subject and 
his impressionistic art give the work its 
high value and wide popularity. 

Birds of KilHngworth^ The^ one of the 
Tales of a Wayside Inn (q.v.). 

BIRKBECK, Morris (^64-1815), emi- 
grated to Illinois from England (1817), 
and attracted attention to the prairie re- 
gion by his Notes on a Journey to the 
Territory of Illinois (1817) and his Letters 
from Illinois. These books were much 
criticized by Cobbett, who was in the pay 
of Eastern land speculators. 

BIRNEY, James Gillespie (1792-1857), 
early Southern antislavery leader, set 
forth his beliefs in a Letter on the Political 
Obligations of Abolitionists (1839), and 
was later nominated for the presidency by 
the Liberty Party (q.v.). His Letters have 
been published (2 vols., 1938). 

Births novel by Zona Gale (q.v.). 

Birth of a Nation^ The, motion picture 
written by Thomas Dixon (q.v.) and 
filmed by D.W.Griffith (q.v.) in 1915. 
This story of the South during and after 
the Civil War provided the screen with 
its first large spectacle. 

Birthmark, The, allegorical tale by 
Hawthorne (q.v.), published in Mosses 
from an Old Manse (1846). 

Aylmer, a scientist, marries Georgiana, 
a beautiful woman whose single physical 
fiaw is a tiny crimson birthmark on her 
left cheek, resembling a hand. The mark 
repels Aylmer, who determines to use his 
scientific knowledge to remove it. As- 
sisted by his rude, earthy servant, Amina- 
dab, he unsuccessfully tries every known 
method, finally using a powerful potion 
which, although it causes the birthmark 
to fade, causes her death also. Aminadab 
laughs, and the author concludes: 
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Thus ever does the gim fatality of earth' 
exult in its invariable uiumph over the inv> 
mortal essence which, in this dim sphere of 
half-development, demands the completeness* 
of a lugher state. 

BISHOP, John Peale (1892-1 944), West ' 
Virginia-born author, resident on Cape 
Cod, whose poems are collected in Green 
Fruit (1917); The Undertaker's Garland 
(1922), written with Edmund Wilson; 
Now With His Love (1933); and Minute 
Particulars (1935). Many Thousands Gone 
(1931) is a book of stories, and Act of 
Darkness (1935) is a novel. Bishop is said 
to be the prototype of Tom D’Invilliers 
in This Side of Paradise. i 

BISHOP, Thomas Brigham (1835-1905)1 
song composer of Portland, Maine, whoM 
works were popular during the Civil Wari 
and much used by minstrel shows. He was\ 
the author of When Johnny Comes March* \ 
ing Home and Shoo, flyl don't bodder mel ' 
and has been credited with the words of 
John Brown's Body. 

Bitter Creek, novel by James Boyd (q.v.) 

Black April, novel by Julia Peterkin 
(q.v.), published in 1927. 

April, giant Negro foreman of a South 
Carolina cotton plantation and patriar- 
chal leader of the local Negroes, has many 
illegitimate children, one of whom is the 
boy Breeze, through whose experiences 
the story is told. Breeze passes a happy 
childhood on Sandy Island, acquiring an 
intimate knowledge of nature and native 
superstition, but at the age of 12 goes 
to live with Cousin Big Sue, cook at the 
‘big house.* April’s wife Leah is madly 
je?ious of Big Sue’s love for April, and 
m one of their quarrels Leah is killed. 
Sherry, April’s son by Zeda, is sent away 
after he grows to manhood and becomes 
his father’s rival. Big Sue’s daughter, Joy, 
recently returned from school, mourns 
Sherry’s absence, but soon elopes with 
April, and three months later is disgraced 
when she bears Sherry’s son. April con- 
tracts gangrene in his legs, which are am- 
putated, and he is returned broken in 
spirit as well as in body. Boll weevils 
nearly destroy the crop, and Sherry is 
recalled to be foreman. He becomes Joy’s 
lover, although he is kind to his despond- 
ent father, who declines in health and 
soon dies, asking pathetically to be buried 
‘in a man-size box — . . . six feet fo’l* 
Black Armour, poems by Elinor Wylie 
(q.v.). 
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Blaine 


Black Beetles in Amber, satirical verse 
by Ambrose Bierce (q.v.)* 

Black Belt, name applied to the rich 
black soil area mainly in Alabama and 
.Mississippi. Because it has a large Negro 
population the name has also been given 
to other Negro districts. 

Black cut. The, story by Poe (q.v.), pub- 
lished in 1843, collected in Tales (1845). 

A condemned murderer tells of his 
crime and its discovery. For years he 
cherished a pet black cat, Pluto, until 
intemperate drinking led him to destroy 
one of its eyes during a ht of malevolence. 
The cat recovered, but its master’s per- 
verse mood continued, and he tied it by 
the neck to a tree. The same night, his 
home was destroyed by fire, except for a 
newly plastered wall that bore the image 
of a cat with a noose about its neck. Now 
poverty-stricken and degenerate, the man 
was haunted by this image, but neverthe- 
less brought home a stray one-eyed cat, 
which had a single white mark on its 
black breast, resembling a gallows. He 
came to hate the animal, and one day at- 
tempted to kill it with an axe; murdering 
his wife when she interfered, he placed 
her body in a cellar recess that he con- 
cealed with plaster. When police came to 
make a search, they found nothing until 
a ghastly scream from the walled recess 
caused them to open it and discover the 
cat seated upon the head of the corpse. 

Black Friday, see Jay Gould. 

BLACK HAWK (1767-1838), chief of 
the Sauk and Fox Indians, who refused 
to move west of the Mississippi in accord- 
ance with a treaty of 1804. Instead he 
made war on the frontier settlements 
(1832) in what is known as the Black 
Hawk War. His Autobiography (1833) de- 
fends his interpretation of the treaty and 
his subsequent action, which ended in his 
temporary imprisonment and the dis- 
persal of his force. 

Black Oxen, novel by Gertrude Atherton 
(q.v,), published in 1923. 

Countess Zattiany, who was Mary Og- 
den, a New York belle, before her mar- 
riage to a Hungarian nobleman, is re- 
juvenated by a glandular operation, 
through which she resumes her youthful 
personality of 28, although she is now 
actually 58. While visiting New York, she 
falls in love with Lee Clavering, a success- 
ful young journalist, who persuades her 


to marry him, although she tells him the 
truth about herself. Their marriage is 
prevented only by the intervention of the 
Austrian Prince Hohenhauer, who revives 
her extreme interest in Austrian govern- 
mental affairs; and to Clavering’s bitter 
disappointment she marries the prince in 
order to pursue her diplomatic career. 

Black Riders, The, and Other Lines, vol- 
ume of free verse by Stephen Crane (q.v.), 
published in 1895. Influenced by reading 
Emily Dickinson, Crane in these concise, 
intense unrimed poems foreshadows the 
work of the Itna^sts. Elliptical renderings 
of his naturalistic philosophy, they show 
his bewildered bitterness of youth buffeted 
by the great impersonal forces of the 
world. 

BLAGKBEARD, name commonly given 
to the pirate Edward Teach (also 
Thatch or Thach, d.i^iV), whose auda- 
cious cruelty in the West Indies and along 
the coast of Virginia and the Carolina! 
is the subject of numerous legends. The 
mania of searching for his supposed treas- 
ure is ridiculed in The Disappointment 
(q.v., 1 767). 

Blackfoot Indians, group of bison-hunt- 
ing Algonquian tribes in Alberta and 
Montana, of which the Blackfoot proper 
are the most prominent. They once 
ranged from the Yellowstone River to the 
Rocky Mountains, and figure in diaries of 
19th-century plainsmen, being noted for 
their constant warfare with the Crows, and 
their unwavering hostility toward the 
whites. In Irving’s Adventures of Captain 
Bonneville and the Life of Beckwourth 
they appear as horse thieves and ruffians, 
but they are romantically depicted in the 
operas of Arthur Nevin, whose music is 
based on a study of native themes. G.B. 
Grinnell and J.W.Schultz have also writ- 
ten on the Blackfoot. 

BLACKMUR,R[iciurd]P[almer] (1904- 
), poet and critic, author of From 
Jordan's Delight (1937) and Second World 
(1942), poems; The Double Agent (1935), 
The Expense of Greatness Language 

as Gesture (1952), and The Lion and the 
Honeycomb (1955), essays on literature. 

BLAINE, James Gillespie (i8;jo~93), a 
founder of the Republican party in Maine, 
later served as congressman (1863-76), 
senator (1876-81), and secretary of state 
under Garfield and Harrison. Several 
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Blithedale Romance 


times a candidate for the preadential 
nomination, he was proposed in 1876 by 
Robert G. In^rsoll, who termed him the 
^plumed knight" (q.v.}> hut was jpassed 
over in favor of Hayes. In 1884 he was 
the Republican candidate against Cleve- 
land, and was nearly elected, but lost the 
influential Irish vote of New York when a 
tactless supporter referred to the Demo- 
crats as the party of 'Rum^ Romanism, 
and Rebellion" (q.v.). Blame’s Twenty 
Years in Congress (% vols.,i 884-6) reviews 
his political career. The character of Rat- 
clifle in Henry Adams’s Democracy is a 
supposed portrait of Blaine. 

BLAIR, James (1655-1743), Scottish- 
born clergyman, politician, and leader of 
die Church of England in Virginia, was 
successful in withstanding the opposition 
of the governor. Andros, and managed to 
have him recalled (1697). He acted as 
governor of the colony (1740-1). He also 
founded William and Mary College (1693) 
of which he was president until his death, 
and with Henry Hartwell and Edward 
Chilton he wrote The Present State of Fir- 
gintay and the College (1697). 

BLAKELOGK, Ralph Albert (1847- 
1919), self-taught landscape painter, 
whose works reflect his life of hardship 
and struggle. After a trip to the West, he 
often painted such subjects as the Indian 
Encampment. His brown- and ydlow- 
toned canvases, in which tapestry-like 
trees are silhouetted against a luminous 
sky, have been compared with the works 
of Albert Ryder, whose fantastic imagi- 
native sentiment he shared, but whose 
sound composition he lacked. He was 
committed to an asylum (1899), after be- 
coming insane through poverty and 
worry. 

BLAND, James A. (1854-1911), Negro 
composer born in New York state, was 
educated at Howard University, and 
toured the U.S. and England with a min- 
strd troupe. He wrote some 700 songs, of 
which the best known are Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginny (1875), Ohy Dem Golden 
Slippers, and In the Morning by the Bright 
Eighty In the Evening by the Moonlight 
(1880). 

BLAND, Richard (1710-76), Vitginia 
antiquary and author of An Enquiry into 
the Rights of the British Colonies (1766), 
which asserted that the colonies owed 
their existence to the crown alone, and 


were hence under no obligation of alle- 
giance to Parliament. 

BLATGH, Harriot Stanton (1856^ 
1940), daughter of Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, was, like her mother, a leader of the. 
woman suffrage movement, both in the 
U.S. and in England, where she lived for 
20 years. Her works include: Mobilizing 
Woman-Power (1918); A Woman* s Point 
of View (i9^io); a biography of her mother 
(1921); and her own memoirs. Challenging 
Years (1940). 

BLAVATSK Y, Helena Petrovna Hahn 
(1831-91), leader of the theosophic move- 
ment, was born in Russia and came to 
America (1874-8) after a wildly romantib 
and erratic career on the Continent, in the 
Near East, and in Egypt and India. After 
a period of spiritualism in America, Mmd 
Blavatsky with the aid of Colonel Henry 
Olcott founded her Theosophical So-\ 
ciety and published Isis Unveiled (1877), ', 
a plagiarized occult work denouncing the 
spiritualism she had formerly advocated. 
After leaving the U.S., she continued her 
theosophic preaching in India, which 
ended with exposes that drove her to Eu- 
rope and England. Although afflicted with 
enough diseases to kill any ordinary per- 
son, she lived to see herself venerated as a 
martyr. The most important of her mys- 
tical writings is The Secret Doctrine (2 vols., 

1 888), an involved expositionofTheosophy • 

BLEEGKER, Ann Eliza (1752-83), born 
in New York City, after her marriage at 
the of 17 lived in Poughkeepsie and 
later in a frontier village near Albany. Her 
epistolary novel, The History of Maria 
Kittle (1797), deals with the capture of an 
American woman by Indians during the 
French and Indian War. Her melancholy 
verse was collected in The Posthumous 
Works of Ann Eliza Bleecker (1793), to 
which was added A Collection of EssctySy 
Prose and Poetical by her daughter. Mar- 
garetta Faugires (1771-1801). 

Bleeding KansaSy see Kansas- Nebraska 
Bill. 

Blind Rafteryy novel by Donn-Byrne 
(q.v.). 

Blithedale Romancey They romance by 
Hawthorne (q.v.), published in 1852. 
Blithedale was suggested by Brook Farm, 
and the character Zenobia by Mat^aret 
Fuller, while Miles Coverdale is a fictional 
self-portrait. 

Coverdale visits Blithedale Farm, near 
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Bostx)n, a socialized community for the 
betterment of mankind. He meets Silas 
Forster, a farmer, and his wife; Zenobia, a 
passionate and queenly woman; Hollings- 
.worth, a former blacksmith, who brings 
his sledgehammer method to bear upon 
the evils of society, but lacks the spark of 
spiritual -light; and Priscilla, a delicate girl 
said to be a city seamstress. Zenobia and 
Priscilla both fall in love with Hollings- 
worth, who, however, loves mankind in 
the aggr^ate too fiercely to be gentle to 
individuals. Returning to the city. Cover- 
dale meets the people of the community in 
a different atmosphere. Zenobia is again a 
weal^y woman of fashion, and actually 
Priscilla's half-sister, although this re- 
mains unknown. Priscilla falls under the 
mysterious influence of the mesmerist 
Westervelt, from whom she is rescued by 
Hollingsworth, and upon their return to 
Blithedale Hollingsworth gives his love 
to Priscilla, although he has previously 
wooed Zenobia to get money for his phil- 
anthropic work. Unable to bear defeat, 
Zenobia drowns herself. Hollingsworth 
marries Priscilla, but his energy and peace 
of mind are lost, and Priscilla is now the 
sole prop of his broken spirit. Coverdale 
remains skeptical concerning human prog- 
ress. 

BLITZSTEIN, Marc (1905-^ ), com- 

poser, whose works, experimental in 
form, include: The Cradle fVill Rock 
(i937)> an *opera’ depicting decadent 
capitalism, social injustice, and labor 
unity; No For an Answer (1941) and 
Reuben^ Reuben (1951), also operas; 
symphonies, and ballet music. 

Blix^ novel by Frank Norris (q.v.), pub- 
lished in 1899. The story is partly autobi- 
ographical. 

Cond6 (Condy) Rivers, a San Francisco 
journalist, is friendly with Travis (Blix) 
Bessemer, the daughter of a socially prom- 
inent family. They agree in disliking con- 
ventional society, frankly decide they are 
not in love, and become close comrades. 
While they explore the city together, Blix 
helps Condy to overcome a fondness for 
gambling, and encourages his ambition to 
write books. When they realize that they 
have fallen in love, they are in despair at 
Blix's approaching departure for an East- 
ern school. Just in time to make their mar- 
riage possiole comes news that Condy’s 
novel has won him a position as editor of 
an Eastern magazine. 


Bloudy Tenent of l^enecution 

BLOCH, Ernest (1880- ), Jewish 

composer born in Switzerland, came to the 
U.S. (1916; naturalized 1924), where he 
has been a prominent teacher, directing 
conservatories in Cleveland and San Fran- 
cisco. He has interpreted the ancient He- 
brew spirit in a number of works for orches- 
tra and solo instruments, and later com- 
positions include a string quartet, violin 
sonata, suite for viola and piano, me neo- 
classicd Concerto Grosso for piano and 
strings, and an ‘epic rhapsody,' America 

(1927)- 

Blockade^ The^ unpublished play by Gen- 
eral John Burgoyne (q.v.), was performed 
in Boston (1775) while the British army 
occupied the city. It ridicules the valor of 
the rebel soldiers, and makes light of the 
situation in which the British found them- 
selves. Shortly after their evacuation of 
the city, the play was answered (March 
1776) by an anonymous farce, The Block- 
headsy at first erroneously attributed to 
Mercy Otis Warren. The Blockheads is i 
dialogue between British soldiers and Tory 
refugees from Boston, concerned with 
Howe's abortive attempt to storm Dor- 
chester Heights. 

BLODGETT, Levi, see Theodore. 

BLOOD, Benjamin Paul (1832-1919), 
philosopher, mystic, and poet. His princi- 
pal poetic works arc The Bride of the 
iconoclast (1854), ‘a long Shelleyesque 
poem in Spenserian stanzas,’ and The 
Colonnades (1868), a philosophic blank 
verse epic. The Philosophy of Justice (1851) 
OLTiAOptimism (i860) are subtly conceived, 
very unorthodox interpretations of Chris- 
tianity. Blood's reputation is chiefly based 
on his belief in pluralism, induced mrough 
the use of anaesthetics. This philosophic 
creed he describes in The Anaesthetic Rev- 
elation and the Gist of Philosophy (1874), 
whose publication led to an extended cor- 
respondence with William James. The 
final statement of Blood’s pluralism is 
contained in his Pluriverse (1920). 

BLOOMER, Amelia Jenks (1818-9^), 
temperance and suffrage reformer, who 
published The Lily (1848-54), a periodica) 
devoted to these causes. She adopted a 
reformed trouser dress for women, which 
was named ‘bloomers’ in her honor. She is 
the subject of Bloomer Girl (1944), a musi- 
cal comedy. 

Bloudy Tenent of Persecution^ The^ 
tract by Roger Williams (q.v.), written 
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Blue and the Gray 

primarily as an attack on John Cotton, spirituals, but in brief, individual plaints, 
was published in London (1644). The W.C.Handy, the ‘father of the blues,* 
treatise is in the form of a dialogue be- adapted the style and the themes bom 
tween two fugitive angelic characters, among the nomadic members of his own 
Truth and Peace, who, after a long separa- race in writing such songs as the Memphis. 
tion, are still unable to find a home in the Blues (1909) and the St. Louis Blues 
civilized world, and meet in a dark refuge. (1914)9 which won him popular fame and 
Their conversation, on intellectual free- founded a new musical manner. The typi- 
dom in civil and ecclesiastical govern- cal blues has a twelve-bar melody and a 
ments, is an argument for democratic lib- three-line verse, with a long pause after 
erty and tolerance, and attacks persecu- the first line usually filled by some inter- 
tion for cause of conscience. The ‘bloudy polation. The characteristic harmony of 
and slaughterous conclusions* of Cotton the blues occurs when a seventh is added 
and the oAer persecutors are answered, to a subdominant chord, and flatted. Later 
according to the author, in ‘spiritually orchestras filled in the ends of lines with 
white milk.* Cotton's reply. The Bloudy all possible extraneous noises, and it wais 
Tenent Washed and Made White in the from these improvisations that the lat 4 r 
Bloud of the Lamb (1647), was answered jazz (q.v.) was born. Handy edited Blue\i 
by another tract on liberty of conscience. An Anthology (1926), which reprints 
The Bloudy Tenent Yet More Bloudy \ by works of other composers, including ex\ 
Mr. Cottons Endeavour to Wash It White cerpts from the Rhapsody in Blue and 
in the Bloud of the Lamb (16 Concerto in F of Gershwin, symphonic^ 
Blue and the Gray, popular names re- adaptations of the blues style, 
spcctively for the armies of the North and BLY, Nelly, pseudonym of Elizabeth C. 
South during the Civil War, referring to Seaman (q.v.). 

the color of their uniforms. A song of this bOAS, Franz (1858-1942), German-born 
ptle was ^mposed m 1867 by F.M.Fmch. anthropologist and professor at Columbia 
Judson Kilpatrick and J.CXMoore were (1899-1942). Besides making many ex- 
of Blue and the Gray \ or ^ War plorations, he published books on the 
Is Hell, a play revised and revived by ethnology and folklore of American Indian 
Christopher Morley in 192^ A s^g of the bribes, and contributed to the Handbook 
same title was written by Paul Dresser. American Indian Languages (2 vols., 

Blue laws, term applied to colonial legis- 1911-12). His research resulted in such 
lation, especially in New England, which works as Changes in Bodily Form of De- 
restricted personal action in order to im- scendants of Immigrants (1912) and Ap- 
prove community morality. A collection terials for the Study of Inheritance in Man 
of such laws was made by the Reverend (i928).Amonghisgeneralwritingsare 
Samuel Peters in his derogatory General Mind of Primitive Man (1911), Primitive 
History of Connecticut (London, 1781), Art{i<^ii),Anthropolo^ and Modem Life 
and he was the first to popularize the (revised edition, 1932X Peice, Language 
term. His hatred of republicanism and and Culture (1940), and Race and Demo^ 
nonconformity led him to make gross mis- cratic Society (1945). 
reprcMiitations about the smngency of bODENHEIM, Maxwell (1892-1954), 
Aese laws, but his discredited statements Mississippi, moved to Chicago and 

have generaUy foimd their way into the then to New York, where he published 
w«>ular mind. Such blue la^ as the pro- and MyselJ (1918), a volume of 

hibition of sports and work on the Sab- poems using the sharply pictorial tech- 

bath, and rompulsory church attendance „ique of Imagisnn The highly mannered 

disappe^ed generally following the Kevo- ygg language and the author's posturing 

lution, but th^e are still similar laws in aesthetic misanthrope is also evident 

some states jjj verse as Advice (1920), Intro- 

prohibitmg the use of tobacco or liquor. ^^^ing Irony (1922), Against This Age 

Blues, species of ragtime dance-songs, {192;^, The Sardonic Arm {1^22^), Return- 

which owes its name to the colloquial term ing to Emotion (1927), The King of Spain 

for mental depression. The blues probably and Other Poems (1928), Bringing Jazz 

originated in the early 1900*3 among the ! _ ! and Lights in tM Valley {19^2). 

Negrqi;^' who gave vent to their feelings Bodenheim’s novels, including Crazy Man 

not j|Pbiral treatment, as is common m (1924), Replenishing Jessica (1925), Sixty 
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Seconds (1929), and Naked on Roller 
Skates (1931), showed a similar vivacious 
cynicism^ iconoclasm, and jazz-age pagan- 
ism. He wrote several plays, including The 
Master-Poisoner {1^1%) y with Ben Hecht. 
Always a Bohemian drifter and drinker, his 
squalid last years were ended by murder. 

Body of Liberties, first written laws 
of Massachusetts, based on common law 
and like the Bill of Rights. This code 
of 100 basic laws was drafted by Nathan- 
iel Ward and adopted by the General 
Court (Dec. 1641). The Book of General 
Laws andLibertyes (1648) replaced it. 

BOGAN, Louise (1897- ), Maine- 

born poet, resident in New York, whose 
books include: Body of this Death (1923); 
Dark Summer (1929); The Sleeping Fury 
(1937) ; Poems and New Poems (1941); CoU 
lected Poems (1954); and Selected Criticism 
0955)' Her spare, sensitive verse, mostly 
in traditional forms, is metaphysical in 
tone, marked by intensity of personal 
expression and incisive imagery. 

BOJER, Johan (1872- ), Norwegian 

novelist, visited the U.S. (1923) to gather 
material for his novel. The Emi^ants 
(q.v.,1925), concerned with the settling of 
the Middle West by Norwegian farmers. 

BOK, Edward William (1863-1930), 
born in Holland, came to the U.S. at the 
age of 7, and at 26 became editor of the 
Ladies* Home Journal, The Americaniza- 
tion of Edward Bok (1920, Pulitzer Prize) 
is the best known of his books, 

BOKER, George Henry (1823-90), 
Philadelphia playwright, showed his ro- 
mantic leanings by the medieval Spanish 
setting of his first blank verse tragedy, 
Calaynos (1849). He tried romantic com- 
edy in The Betrothal (1850); social satire 
in The World a Mask (1851); and blank 
verse comedy in The Widow* s Marriage^ 
but his special forte was romantic tragedy. 
Jjeonor de Guzman (1853) demonstrated 
his power in this form, contrasting the 
character of Leonor, the mistress of Al- 
fonso XII, with that of his wife. Queen 
Maria. Boker’s greatest achievement was 
Francesca da Rimini (1855), a verse 
tragedy of high literary quality as well as 
good theater, based on the story of Paolo 
and Francesca. It was successfully revived 
(1885-6), and this encouraged the author 
to write two similar plays, Nydia and 
Glaucus^ suggested by Bulwer’sZ^j/ Days 


Bonsai 

of Pompeii^ but these were never pro- 
duced. Some narrative and shorter poems 
were issued in Plays and Poems (1856). 
Nydia and Sonnets were issued in 1929. 
He was minister to Turkey (1871-5) and 
to Russia (1875-9). 

Bollingen Prize in Poetry, estab- 
lished (1948) by the Bollingen Foun- 
dation , hnanced by Paul Mellon and named 
by him for the Swiss home of the psycho- 
analyst Jung. The Ji,ooo award is given 
for the year's highest achievement in Am- 
erican poetry. The first award (1949), to 
Pound's Pisan Cantos^ recommended by the 
Fellows in American Letters of the Library 
of Congress, precipitated a controversy 
spearheaded by Robert Hillyer and led the 
Library to discontinue all prizes under 
its auspices. The Prize has since been ad- 
ministered by the Yale University Library 
and later winners are: J.C.Ransom (1950), 
Marianne Moore (1951), MacLeish and 
W.C.Williams (1952), Auden (1953), 
Louise Bogan and L6onie Adams (1954)^ 
and Allen Tate (1955). 

BOLTON, Herbert Eugene (1870- 
1953), professor at the University of Cali- 
fornia, and authority on the history of the 
Sjpanish-Amcrican frontier. His books in- 
clude Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Cen- 
tury (1915), The Spanish Borderlands 
(1921), Outpost of Empire (1931), New 
Spain and the Anglo-American West 
(i933)> and Rim of Christendom (1936). 
Bonhomme Richard, see Jones y J.P. 
Bonifacius, essay by Cotton Mather 
(q.v.), published in 1710 with the subtitle 
An Essay Upon the Goody That Is to be 
Devised and Designed, . ., often reissued 
as Essays to Do Good, Franklin liked it 
because it anticipated his practical Yan- 
kee view of good deeds. 

BONNER, Sherwood, pseudonym of 
Katherine MacDowell (q.v.). 
BONNEVILLE, Benjamin Louis Eu- 
lalie de (1796-1878), U.S. army officer 
stationed at frontier posts. His twc^year 
leave to lead a trapping expedition in the 
Rocky Mountain region is the central sub- 
ject of Irving's Adventures of Captain 
Bonnevilky U S, A. (1837). 

Bonnybel Vane, see Henry St,Johny 
Gentleman, 

BONSAL, Stephen (1865-1951), Balti- 
more-born foreign correspondent, author 
of books on foreign affairs and remi- 
niscences, including Heyday in a Vanished 
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World (1937), and Unfinished Business 
(1944, Pulitzer Prize). 

BONT£MPS, Arka [Wendell] (1902- 

), Louisiana-born novelist, whose works 
about his Negro people include Sends 
Sunday (1931), about a jockey; Black 
Thunder (1935), about a slave revolt in 
Virginia in 1800; Drums at Dusk (1939), 
about the slave revolt and emancipatiqn 
in Haiti; and Chariot in the Sky (1951), 
based on the Jubilee Singers of Fisk Uni- 
versity, where Bontemps has been libra- 
rian since 1943. He collaborated with Jack 
Conroy (q.v.) on Sam Patch (1951), a 
children’s book, and They Seek a City 
( 1945 )- 

Book of Annandate, The^ blank verse 
narrative by E.A.Robinson (q.v.), pub- 
lished in Captain Craig (1902). 

After the funeral of his wife Miriam, 
George Annandale contemplates his al- 
tered life, and wonders at his lack of emo- 
tion. He thinks mainly of the curious, in- 
spired book that he wrote years before, 
and of the dead Miriam, mingling^the two 
in a dream vision: The woman pamaris, 
in some mysterious place, considers the 
loss, long before, of her husband Argan, 
who on nis deathbed made her promise 
never to remarry. She gave her word 
gladly, but now doubts the wisdom of 
denying love in life. As the irretrievable 
promise haunts her^ she is like ‘one long 
imprisoned in a twilight cave,’ until she 
finds release through the red-bound book 
of Annandale, which teaches her ‘the 
triumph and the magic of the soul’ and 
her obiip;ation to love and suffer, thus 
vindicating ‘the truth of what she was.’ 

Book Clubs select books issued by reg- 
ular publishers for release to their mem- 
bers, at retail prices or less, and with 
dividends of extra books. The first U.S. 
organization, the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, was founded in 1926 with 4,750 sub- 
scribers, and in 1946 had nearly 1,000,000 
members. In 20 years it distributed some 
70,000,000 volumes, and set the pattern 
for most book clubs. Its board of judges 
selects a newly issued book (or a dual 
selection of two short books) for the mem- 
bars who guarantee to accept four selec- 
tions a jrear. Members receive a dividend 
upon joining, another for every two Ix^ks 
pufdiased, and a monthly literary review, 
^e largest club. The Literary Guild 
(founded 1927), operates on the sBmt 
prindiple. except that a single editor 
makes the selections. In 1946, at the 


height of the plan, there were some 25 
dubs distributing 75,000,000 books an- 
nually, and ^ossmg one-sixth of dl U.S. 
book sales. Many clubs are specialized, 
devoted to particular categories, e.g.. 
religion, non-fiction, history, the arts, 
‘classics,’ limited editions, and detective 
stories. The effect of these organizations 
on literary taste has been much dis- 
cussed. It is conceded that they have 
increased reading and brought new books 
to regions without bookstores, but it is 
often contended that they have put litera- 
ture on a standardized, mail-order basis, 
have inculcated a mediocrity of taste, 
aud have focused attention on their selec- 
tions to the exclusion of equally good or 
better books. \ 

Book of Liberties, see Body of LihertieL 

Bookman, The (1895-1933), naqnthly 
magazine of literature and criticising 
Mc^eled after the English Bookman^ i^ 
gave special attention to American liter- 
ature, although prominent English au- 
thors were frequent contributors. Until 
1902 it was edited by H.T.Peck, with 
F.M. Colby among the associate editors, 
and received much adverse criticism. Its 
standards were conservative until the edi- 
torship of Burton Rascoe (1927-8), who 
published in it such fiction as Upton Sin- 
clair’s Boston, Upon the suspension of 
The Bookman^ its last editor, Seward Col- 
lins, founded The American Review (q.v.). 

BOONE, Daniel (1734-1820), born in 
Pennsylvania, moved to North Carolina, 
and from 1769 to 1771 made an extended 
exploration of Kentucky. As an agent of 
the Transylvania Company, he led a band 
of colonists along the Wilderness Road 
(c[.v.) through the Cumberland Gap to the 
site of Boonesborough, where a fort was 
erected in 1775. After the region was made 
a county of Virginia (1776), he held many 
local offices, and his activities in behalf of 
the settlement were interrupted only by 
a brief captivity (Feb.-June 1778) by 
the Shawnees. When his improperly reg- 
istered land tracts were lost by a series of 
ejectment suits, he moved to Point 
Pleasant (now West Virginia), and in 1798 
or 1799 moved s^ain to a tract granted 
him by the Spanish in the Femme Osage 
valley^, Missouri. The legend of Boone as 
the discoverer of Kentucky and the great- 
est of frontiersmen was oe^n wiui the 
bio^aphy written by John Filson (9.V.), 
and extended by Byron in the eighth 
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canto of Don Juan (1823), as wdl as by 
many laudatory references in contem- 
|)orary literature and tall tales. Audubon, 
who met Boone in Missouri, retold one 01 
his adventures in the Ornithological Biog- 
' raphy. He is a frequent figure in fiction, as 
in Churchill’s The Crossing. 

BOOTH, Junius Brutus (1796-1852), 
British actor, emigrated to the U.S. in 
1821. Here, despite attacks of insanity, 
intemperance, and general irresponsibil- 
ity, he played in theaters throughout the 
country, augmenting his reputation as a 
great tragedian. 

Edwin Thomas Booth (1833^93), his 
son, was also a prominent tragedian, best 
known for his Shakespearean roles. He 
was the founder and first president of the 
Players Club. Otis Skinner edited his 
letters, with a biographical commentary, 
as The Last Tragedian (1939). 

John Wilkes Booth (1838-65). an- 
other son, was a noted actor. While at- 
tending Our American Cousin at Ford’s 
Theatre in Washington (April 14, 1865), 
he shot President Lincoln, and while es- 
caping shouted 'Sic semper t^annisK The 
South is avenged!* A fortnight later at 
Bowling Green, Viiginia, after the barn in 
which he was hiding was set afire, he was 
shot while attempting to escape. 

BOOTHE, Clare (Clare Boothe Luce), 
(1903- ), has written the plays. The 
Women (1936), satirizing wealthy women 
in the U.S.; Kiss the Boys Goodbye (1938), 
ridiculing Hollywood’s star system; and 
Margin Jor Error (1940), a melodrama 
about the murder of a Nazi consul. 
in the Spring (1940) recounts travels in 
Allied countries and recommends an i^neri- 
can crusade for world democracy. Sheismar- 
ried to Henry Robinson Luce (i 898- ), 

the publisher of Time^ served as ILS.Rcpre- 
sentative from Connecticut (1943-7), and 
as U.S. ambassador to Italy (1953- )• 

Bootlegging, slang term in the U.S. for 
the illegal manufacture and distribution 
of liquor, by extension referring also to 
other products. During the 19th century, 
when taxes on alcohm were high, there 
was frequent smuggling, and 'moonshin- 
ers’ in the Southern mountains became 
notorious for their illicit manufacture of 
corn whisky, described in Southern liter- 
ature from Joel Chandler Harris to Faulk- 
ner. During national prohibition (q.v., 
1920-33), the manufacture and sale of 


alcoholic beverages became a large-scale 
illegal industry, and general disrespect for 
law led to a dangerous increase in crimi- 
nality. Gangsters organized bootlegging 
activities, and Chicago and other cities 
were victimized by gang warfare. Leaders 
like A 1 Capone became millionaires, and 
were able to corrupt politicians and police, 
extending their interests from liquor and 
narcotics to the enforced 'protection’ of 
many previously legitimate businesses. 
These conditions were in part responsible 
for repeal of the i8th Amendment. The 
Wickersham Report (1931) is a compre- 
hensive survey of conditions arising from 
the enforcement of prohibition, which 
during the 1920’s and *3o’s gave rise to a 
large body of literature. Criminals and 
their lives and activities are portrayed in 
such plays as Ned McCobfis Daughter^ 
and in novels such as Burnett’s Little 
Caesary Hemingway’s To Have and Have 
Notj Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsbyy 
O’Hara’s Butterfield 8, sections of Dqg 
Passos’s U.S.A. The drinking manners 
of the 1920’s are described in Gilbert 
Seldes’s The Future of Drinkingy and the 
literature of protest against prohibition 
includes Upton Sinclair a The Wet Parade. 

BORAH, William Edgar (1865-1940), 
born in Illinois, moved in i8qi to Idaho, 
which he represented in the Senate from 
1907 to his death. He was known as 'the 
great isolationist,’ and took a leading part 
in the opposition to America’s entrance 
into the League of Nations and the World 
Court. He was also an opponent of mo- 
nopolies. Bedrock (1936) is a selection of 
his writings. 

BORDEN, Lizzie (1860-1927), accused 
of hacking to death her aged father 
and step-mother in Fall River, Masssu 
chusetts (Aug. 4, 1892). The tri^ of the 
spinster Lizzie was a national sensation. 
Since there was only circumstantial evi- 
dence, she was acquitted, but her supposed 
crime won her a place in American popu- 
lar legend. In addition to ballads and con- 
tempor^ literature, her trial has been 
the subject of a scholarly investigation by 
Edmund Pearson (1924), and of a play 
by John Cdton, Nine Pine Street (1933). 

Border Baaglet , a Tale of Mississippiy 
romance by W.G.Simms (q.v.), published 
in 1840. (me of his Border Romances, it 
is a s^uel to Richard Hurdis (q.v.). 

Har^ Vernon is commissions by his 
friend Carter to find and aid the Wilsns, 
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Wilson having been Carter’s successful 
rival in love years before. Hs is also com- 
missioned by the governor of Mississippi 
to find the outlaw Foster. Accompani^ 
by Harry Horsey, a stage-struck yokel, 
Vernon encounters many difficulties en- 
gineered by Foster, but saves the Wilsons 
from a highwayman. He is arrested on the 
false chaige of murdering Horsey, who has 
been detained in the camp of the outlaws, 
whom he imamned to be a group of stroll- 
ing players. UjKjn Horsey's return Vernon 
is freed, and, with a posse of honest set- 
tlers. captures Foster and rescues the Wil- 
sons^ kidnapped daughter Virginia, with 
whom he falls in love. 

Border Romances^ series of novels by 
W.G.Simms (q.v.), dealing with colonial 
and 19th-century life in the South. The 
romances are: Guy Rivers^ The YemasseCy 
Richard HurdiSy Border BeagleSy Beau- 
champey Helen Halsey y Charlemonty The 
Cassique of Kiawahy VoUmeieTy and The 
Cub ^ the Panther. 

Border Ruffians, name applied to pro- 
slavery Missourians of the 1850's, who, 
during the struggle over authority in Ter- 
ritorial Kansas, crossed into that region 
to influence elections and harass anti- 
slavery men. 

Border States, name applied to the slave 
states of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
Kentuck)^ and Missouri, and sometimes 
to North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkan- 
sas. Being adjacent to free states, they 
were anxious for an amicable settlement 
of the secession controversy, and origi- 
nated the Peace Conference of j 861. They 
were loyal to the Union, with the ex- 
ception of the last three and of Virginia, 
from which West Virginia separated. 

BORGLUM, [John] Gutzon [de la 
Mothe] ( 1 87 i-i 941 ), sculptor and painter, 
trained in San Francisco, Pans, and 
London, was influenced by Rodin's im- 
pressionism to employ sketchy surface 
modeling, casual poses, and moving con- 
tours in nis naturalistic treatment of fig- 
ures. His sculpture, often pictorial rather 
than plastic, includes the Sheridan Monu- 
ment in Washington, D.C., the Lincoln 
Monument in Newark, the head of Lin- 
coln in the rotunda of the national capital, 
and the Apostles in New York's Cathedral 
of St.John the Divine. He is best known, 
however, for two colossal projects: the 
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memorial to the leaders of the Confeder* 
ate army, carved on the side of Stone 
Mountain, Geoigia; and the vast por- 
traits of Washington, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln, and Theodore Roosevelt, carved 
on the side of Mount Rushmore, South 
Dakota. 

BoeSy TAr, play by Edward Sheldon (g.v.), 
produced in 1911 and first publish^ 
(1917) in Representative American Plays 
of A.H.Quinn. 

Michael Regan, a political boss, finan- 
cially ruins the patrician, James Griswold, 
whose daughter Emily, in order to save 
her father, agrees to become Regan's wife. 
The labor organizing activity of h^ 
brother Donald and the appeal to the 
public by Archbishop Sullivan ruin Regan 
and cause his imprisonment, but upon his 
release and determination to act honestlyl 
Emily, who had formerly hated him, gives 
him her love and assistance. 

Boston, situated at the head of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, is the principal seaport of 
New England (d.v.) and the capital of 
Massachusetts. In 1950 population of the 
city was 801,444; of the metropolitan 
area, 2,369,986. The present city includes 
such previously outlying communities as 
East and South Boston, Brookline, Rox- 
bury, Charlestown, and Dorchester. The 
region may have been known to the Norse- 
men, but it was first explored and mapped 
by John Smith (1614). Individual settlers 
came from the Plymouth colony (1621), 
and under Winthrop's leadership the site 
was colonized by the Massachusetts Bay 
Company (q.v.,1630), which established 
hsheries, agriculture, and the lumber 
trade, so that the town throve as a mari- 
time center. Since it was colonized by 
Puritans, its early rule was theocratic, 
and such nonconformists as Anne Hutch*, 
inson, Roger Willian^ and the Quakers 
were not tolerated. The Calvinists fos- 
tered education, for a literate clergy and 
laity were needed to understand the Bible, 
and Boston Latin School was the first 
American public school (1635), followed 
by Roxbury Latin School (1645), In 1636 
Harvard was founded at Cambridge (q-v.) 
across the Charles River. The views of the 
Puritans were further disseminated by 
such divines and laymen as John Cotton, 
Edward Johnson, John Eliot, the Mathers, 
Benjamin Thompson, Thomas Prince, 
Mauier Byles, and others. The hold of 
the church began to decline with the ris- 
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ing power of the merchant dass, and the 
beginnings of the Yankee atti tude of mind 
may be observed in the writings of the 
Hell-Fire Club and of such men as Samuel 
Sewall. The protests of the merchant dass 
‘gainst the Stamp Act (1765) and the 
Townshend Acts (1767) helped foster the 
Revolution, and the ensuing friction led 
such Bostonians as Samud Adams, John 
Hancock, and James Otis to fonn the 
Sons of Liberty, who met at Faneuil Hall. 
Their actions precipitated the attack on 
Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson (1765), 
the Boston Massacre (1770), and the Bos- 
ton Tea Party (1773), wnich was answered 
by the Boston Port Bill (1774). The dosing 
of the port, which meant commercial ruin, 
was influential in provoking the outbreak 
of the war, in whose opening action Paul 
Revere and Boston members of the Min- 
ute Men were prominent. The British laid 
siege to the town after the Battle of Bunk- 
er Hill (q.v.), but upon Howe’s evacua- 
tion (March 1776) Boston ceased to be a 
theater of war. During the early years of 
the republic, the city was a stronghold of 
Federalism, and its commercial interests 
led it to oppose the Embargo Act (1807), 
which crippled maritime development. 
This led to talk of secession, and to refusal 
to co-operate activdy in the War of 1812. 
Although the subsequent era of clipper 
trade brought prosperity, the city now oe- 
came increasingly industrial, and as it 
outgrew former limitations its intellectual 
attitude became more spacious and lib- 
eral. Despite 17th-century changes within 
the church, such as the Half-Way Cove- 
nant, the mid-i8th-century reforms of 
such divines as Jonathan May hew, and 
the founding of King’s Chapel (1749), the 
first Episcopal Church and later the 
first Unitarian church, the shift to Uni- 
tarianism was not effected until the begin- 
ning of the 19th century, under the leader- 
ship of such men as Channing and Parker. 
Similar expressions of liberalism induded 
the humanitarian activities of Dorothea 
Dix, Samuel G. Howe, and the antislavery, 
temperance, and feminist movements, in 
which Bostonians were leaders. The Brook 
Farm community was situated in West 
Roxbury. The democratization of educa- 
tion was fostered by Alcott’s Temple 
School, the work of Horace Mann, the 
establishment of Lowdl Institute (1839), 
and the growth of the lyceum. The city’s 
supremacy in literary activity was marked 
by the founding of The North American 
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Retnew^ the Anthology Club, the Atlantic 
Monthly^ the Saturday Club, and such 
publishing firms as Ticknor and Fidds. 
Boston literary figures at this peak of 
New England culture induded Parkman, 
Prescott, Motley, Holmes, Ripley, Pal- 
frey, the elder Henry James, Howdls, 
Aldrich, Mrs.Howe, and E.E.Hale; near 
by, in Cambridge and Concord, lived 
Longfellow, Lowdl, Hawthorne, Dana, 
T.W.Higginson, and the Transcendental- 
ists. After the Civil War the idealism of 
what Holmes had called the intellectual 
*Hub of the Universe’ cooled somewhat, 
while State Street, the financial district, 
directed energy toward making Boston a 
greater center for the importing of cotton, 
wool, and leather for the state’s textile 
mills and shoe factories, whose products 
were shipped throughout the world. This 
caused a great influx of Irish and Italian 
workers, and the character of the city was 
changed, although its financial and social 
hegemony was still Brahmin. Its inteL 
lectual energies were less creative, and 
were turned to exploiting a pride of herit- 
age, as in the scholarly antiquarianism 
of such bodies as the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. Nevertheless the Harvard 
professors contributed to the maintenance 
of cultural activities, among them being 
John Fiske, Agassiz, C.E.Norton, William 
James, C.W.Eliot, Royce, Barrett Wen- 
dell, and Santayana. At the same time, 
the aristocratic homes on Beacon HiU, 
under the shadow of Bulfinch’s State 
House, or along the newly reclaimed Back 
Bay, continued in their serene fashion, 
despite the advent of such newcomers as 
Howells depicted in The Rise of Silas Lap^ 
ham^ That some of the old stock realized 
the breakdown of their traditions may be 
seen in Henry James’s novels, and The 
Education of Henry Adams, The new 
forces made themselves felt, on the other 
hand, when the growing consciousness of 
organized labor caused the Boston police 
to strike for higher wages (1919), and 
when the social discord was crystallized 
in the Sacco-Vanzetti Case (q.v.). More re- 
cent Boston authors include Amy Lowell, 
T.S.Eliot, M.A,DeWolfe Howe, J.P. Mar- 
jluand, Ben Ames Williams, Robert Lowell, 
in addition to the many scholarly writers 
associated with such educational institu- 
tions as Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (1859), Boston University (1869), 
and Simmons College (1902). Other edu- 
cational foundations are the Boston Ath- 
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enaeum (1805), Boston Public Library 
(1852), Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
(1870), and Gardner Museum (1902). 
Leading religious institutions include the 
Episcopal Trinity Church and the Mother 
Church of Christian Science. The cul- 
tural development of Boston has also 
partly derived from the influence of the 

g ainters, Smibert, Copley, Stuart, Earle, 
.F.B.Morse, Chester Harding, Whistler, 
Homer, Sargent, William Hunt, La Farge, 
and Edwin Abbey; the sculptors, Grcen- 
ough, Saint-Gaudens, and French; the 
architects, McIntyre, Richardson, Mc- 
Kim, and Cram; and such early hymno- 
dists as William Billings, succeeded by the 
19th-century musicians, Lowell Mason, 
J.K.Paine, Chadwick, and MacDowell, 
and the Handel and Haydn Society (1815), 
Dwight* s Journal of Music (1852), the New 
England Conservatory of Music (1867), 
and the Boston Symphony (1881), as well 
as the later composers, Arthur Foote, F.S. 
Converse, E.B.Hill, and Roger Sessions. 

For Boston newspapers other than 
those prefixed by the name of the city, 
see Massachusetts Centinely Independent 
Chronicley New England Couranty Massa-^ 
chusetts Mercuryy New England Weekly 
Joumaly and The Weekly Rehiorsal 


Bostoftt novel by Upton Sinclair (q.v.), 
published in 1928. 

The story of Sacco and Vanzetti (q.v.) 
is told through the experiences of Cornelia 
Thornwall, who, at the age of 60 and after 
the death of her husband, an ex-governor 
and industrial magnate, runs away from 
wealth and respectability to obtain a six- 
dollar-a-week job in the Plymouth Cord- 
age Factory. Her fellow-boarder is Barto- 
lomeo Vanzetti, and through him Cor- 
nelia becomes acquainted with Sacco and 
other anarchists, witnesses a factory strike, 
and sees pickets clubbed by police. Pierc- 
ing the veil of hypocrisy that obscures the 
inner workings of society, during the next 
decade she sees the war hysteria, its after- 
math of persecution of labor leaders and 
radicals, the arrest of Sacco and Vanzetti, 
their two trials, and the appeal to the jury 
based on patriotic prejudice. With her 
mnddaughter Betty, Cornelia tries to 
help the doomed men, but a patrioteering 
judge, the Supreme Court, the governor of 
Massachusetts, the president of Harvard, 
and, above all, Boston society, which 
symbolic the rule of class sanctified 
by tradition and privilege, demand and 
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receive the execution of the two anarch- 
ists. 

Boston Athenaeum, association of Bos- 
ton literary men, was founded in 18^ as 
an outgrowth of the Anthology Club 
(q.v.) and jpatterned after the Liverpool 
Athenaeum in England. A corporation was 
organized (1807), and a library, a mu- 
seum, and a laboratory were founded. Al- 
though the institution underwent trying 
times, and was criticized as being limited 
to the wealthy, the library became valu- 
able and in 184^5 was provided with its 
own large building. The society has con- 
tinued to influence Boston’s literary life, 
and it is mentioned in such journals las 
Hawthorne’s American Note Books, lit 
serves as the setti^ of Hawthorne’s post- 
humous story, ‘The Ghost of Doctor 
Harris.’ 1 

Boston Daliy Advertiser (i8i3-i929]L 
the first successful daily newspaper id 
New England. In 1840 it absorbed both 
the Massachusetts Centinel and the Massa- 
chusetts Mercuryy and by the mid-century 
it had become nationally prominent, af- 
thoi^h it was accused of subservience to 
the interests of the Boston upper class. In 
1917 it was purchased by Hearst, who 
changed it considerably, and in 1921 it 
became an illustrated tabloid. 

Boston Doily Evening Transcript 
(1830-1941), newspaper representative of 
the conservative New England tradition, 
has long been considered a leader in re- 
porting cultural activities in Boston and 
elsewhere in the U.S. T.S.Eliot has writ- 
ten a witty poem on the stultification of 
Boston life, making the Transcript its 
symbol. 

Boston Evening Post (1735-75), succes- 
sor of The Weekly ^hearsaly was edited 
by Thomas Fleet with much attention to 
local news, brief satirical comments be- 
inff sometimes appended to news items. 
Ail sides were allowed to express them- 
selves in controversies, a policy continued 
by the editor’s sons after his death (1758). 
With the coming of the Revolution, this 
neutral course was disliked, and the last 
issue of the paper appeared five days after 
the battles at Lexington and Concord. 

Boston Gazettey The (1^19-411), second 
newspaper in America, printed by James 
Franklin, became the organ of the con- 
servative element after Franklin left it 
(1721) to found his New England Couranty 
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which attacked Increase Mather and oth- 
ers behind the Gazette, In 1741 it was 
merged with the iS/ipts England Weekly 
Journal (q.v.). 

. Another paper of the same title (1755- 
98) was the leading New England journal 
to advocate the cause of independence, 
and had Samud Adams as a contributor. 
In it were published the Hutchinson Let- 
ters and the letters of John Adams, writ- 
ten under the pseudonym Novanglus, 
and attacking Daniel L^nard, as well 
as other important Revolutionary docu- 
ments. 

Boston Massacre, pre-Revolutionary 
riot (March 5, 1770), was provoked by 
British troops, who killed four men during 
the disturbance resulting from an attempt 
to silence radical colonials and enforce the 
collection of objectionable duties. Crispus 
» Attucks, a half-breed Indian-Negro, was 
the first person killed. Paul Revere made 
a famous engraving of the incident. 

Boston Miscellany of Literature and 
Fashion (1842-3), monthly magazine, 
was an outgrowth of Arcturus (1841-2), a 
critical magazine founded by E.A.Duyc- 
kinck and Cornelius Mathews. Its con- 
tributors included Lowell, E.E.Hale, 
Hawthorne, Edward Everett, Poe, and 
N.P.Willis. 

Boston News-Letter (1704-76), origi- 
nally a hand-written account sent to New 
England colonial governors by John 
Campbell, the Boston postmaster. The 
first printed issue appeared in 1704. Local 
news was gathered from many sources, 
and foreign news was reprinted in chrono- 
logical order from English papers, so that 
the News-Letter was sometimes a year be- 
hind time in foreign information. Bar- 
tholomew Green, the editor (1704-32), 
adopted a semireligious editorial policy, 
continued (1733-62) by his son-m-law, 
John Draper. Richard Draper, the editor 
(1762-74), changed the title to The Boston 
Weekly News-Letter and New-England 
Chronicle and later to The Massachusetts 
Gazette and Boston News-Letter^ making 
the journal the mouthpiece of the 
governor and loyalists. When he pur- 
chased the Boston Post-Boy y he published 
the papers separately. In 1768-9 the Ga- 
zette was the official government organ, 
and the second half of the paper was al- 
ternately composed of the Post-Boy and 
the News-Letter. Draper edited the News- 
Letter alone from 1769 to 1774. His widow 
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and others ran the paper until February 
22. 1776, when it was the only paper pub- 
lished during the British occupation of 
Boston. 

Boston Port Bill, Parliamentary act 
passed in 1774, in retaliation for the Bos- 
ton Tea Party. It provided that the port 
be closed until the East India Company 
was paid by the colony for the tea de- 
stroyed. 

Boston Post-Boyy see Boston News- 
Letter. 

Boston Public Library, founded in 1852, 
is housed in a building designed by Mc- 
Kim, Mead, and White, which contains 
murd paintings by Saigent, Abbey, and 
Chavannes. Among its famous collections 
are those of U.S. colonial and Revolution- 
ary history, feminist writings, newspapers, 
and the Ticknor collections of Spanish 
and Portuguese literature. 

Boston Quarterly RevieWy The (1838- 
42), was founded and edited by Orestei 
Brownson. whose quest for truth in many 
fields of thought it reflected. Subscribers 
saw the magazine change in religion from 
Presbyterianism to Universalism to Uni- 
tarianism. It was at one time associated 
with the Democratic party, at another 
with the short-lived Workingmen's party, 
and a kind of Christian Socialism con- 
sistently permeated its thought. Contrib- 
utors included Brisbane, Bancroft, Rip- 
ley, Alcott, Margaret Fuller, and Eliza- 
beth Peabcidy. In 1842 it merged with the 
New York Democratic Review. When the 
columns were closed to Brownson after a 
year, he founded Brownson^ s ^yuarterly 
Review (q.v.). 

Boston Tea Party, exploit of Boston 
members of the Sons of Liberty, who were 
irked by the tax on tea and by Governor 
Hutchinson's refusal to allow certain East 
India Company ships to return home 
without unloading their cargo. Disguised 
as Indians, these patriots boarded the 
ships (Dec. 16, 1773) and threw 342 chests 
of tea into the waters of Boston harbor. 
The incident was the first act of violence 
in the disputes that led to the Revolution- 
ary War. 

Boston Transcripty see Boston Daily 
Evening Transcript. 

Bostonians y They novel by Henry James 
(q*v.), published in 1886. Miss Birdseye 
is bdieved to represent Elizabeth Pea- 
body (q.v,). 
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Basil Ransom^ a Mississippi lawyer, 
comes to Boston to seek his fortune, and 
becomes acquainted with his cousins, the 
flirtatious widow, Mrs.Luna, and her neu- 
rotic sister, Olive Chancellor. He is taken 
by Olive, a radical feminist, to a suffra- 
gette meeting, where he meets Miss Birds- 
eye, an aged, altruistic worker for lost 
causes. They hear an address by beautiful 
young Verena Tarrant, whose gift of per- 
suasion interests Olive as an instrument 
for her own use. Olive removes the girl to 
her own luxurious home, converts Her to 
ihe feminist cause, and even urges her to 
vow that she will never marry. Fleeing 
the attentions of Mrs.Luna. Ransom at- 
tempts to win Verena to his belief that her 
proper sphere is a home and a salon, not a 
career as lecturer for a preposterous po- 
litical movement, and there is open hos- 
tility between Ransom and the jealous 
Olive. Their struggle reaches a climax 
when Verena is about to begin her lectures, 
for she loses confidence, especially after 
the death of Miss Birdseye. Completely 
unnerved by Ransom’s presence at her 
initial appearance, she consents to marry 
him, and Olive, who must announce her 
prot£g 6 ’s defection, is left desolate. 

Both Your Houses^ play by Maxwell 
Anderson (q.v.), produced and published 
in 1933, and awarded the Pulitzer Prize. 

Alan McClean^ a young Nevada Con- 
p;ressman determined to be an honest leg- 
islator, is appointed to the Appropriations 
Committee because he is considered 
* harmless.' Other members include: Sim- 
eon Gray, a veteran congressman, whose 
daughter and secretary, Mariorie, is loved 
by Alan; Eddie Wister, a fashionable New 
Yorker subsidized bv the steel trust lobby; 
Sol Fitzmaurice. who exalts graft as the 
life-principle ot representative govern- 
ment; Levering, the wilv party whip; and 
Miss McMurtry, a self-righteous woman 
representative. Alan clashes with the 
Committee, contending that its immense 
appropriations bill, originally meant to 
provide for the completion of a dam in his 
own district, is laden with graft. Ridiculed 
by his corrupt colleagues, he wins the sup- 
TOrt of the Non-Partisan League and 
Farmer-Laborites. Meanwhile he and his 
shrewd secretary, 'Bus,' engage detectives 
to investigate the private interests of the 
Committee members in certain parts of 
die bill, which he finally has the power to 
defeat* Among the evidence, however, is 


proof of Gray's unintentional involve- 
ment in a questionable bank scheme. Al- 
though he refuses to spare Gray, Sol and 
others manipulate factions and succeed in 
passing the bill. They offer to overlook 
Alan’s defection, but he announces that 
he will give his evidence to the newspapers 
and devote himself to exposing 'a system 
of government whose revolution is ‘fifty 
years overdue.' 

BOTTA, Carlo Giuseppe Guglielmo 
(1766-1837), Italian historian and physi- 
cian, was exiled to France because of his 
republicanism. His History oj the War of 
Independence of the United States of Amer^ 
tea (1809, translated 1820) was popular (n 
this country as a study of the world-wide 
significance of the Revolution. Until tlx 
publications of George Bancroft it ww 
without equal in its field. \ 

BOUCHER, Jonathan (1738-1804); 
came to Virginia as a tutor (1759), re- 
turned to England (1762) to take orders 
in the Anglican Church, and the follow- 
ing year returned to Virginia. He became 
a rector at Annapolis (1770), where he was 
the first president of the Homony Club 
(q.v.). Because of his Toryism he fled to 
England in 1775. He published 13 of his 
American sermons (1797), with a preface, 
A View of the Causes and Consequences of 
the American Revolution, He maintain^ 
that monarchial government was a divine 
instrument functioning under God’s sanc- 
tion, and ‘unless we are good subjects, we 
cannot be good Christians ... To suf- 
fer grievances nobly is proper, to disobey 
the established government is simply to 
resist the ordinances of God.’ 

BOUCICAULT, Dion (1820-90), Irish- 
born dramatist and actor, achieved some 
success in ^ndon both with his own 
plays and with adaptations from French 
drama. In 1853 he came to the U.S., where 
he turned out musical interludes, melo- 
dramas, adaptations from the French, 
dramatizations of Dickens’s novels, and 
The Poor of New York, a ‘superficial but 
graphic picture’ of the panic of 1857. His 
melodramatic problem play about slavery, 
The Octoroon: or. Life in Louisiana (1859), 
adapted from Mayne Reid’s The ^ad~ 
roon (q.v.), created a contemporary sen- 
sation. With The Colleen Pawn (i860), 
Boucicault began a long series of Irish 
comedy dramas which brought him his 
greatest fame, although his collaboration 
with Joseph JefiFerson on Rip Van Winkle 
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(1865) was unusually successful. With the 
exception of a decade in London (1862- 
72), and shorter journeys abroad, he con- 
tinued his declining dramatic career in 
JNew York, where most of his 132 plays 
were produced. 

BOUDINOT, Elias (1740-1821), New 
Jersey Revolutionary statesman, member 
of the Continental Congress, and presi- 
dent of it (1782-3), in which capacity he 
signed the proclamation for cessation of 
hostilities and the treaties of peace with 
Great Britain. He was the first president 
of the American Bible Society. 

Elias Boudinot (^.1803-39), his Cher- 
okee Indian prot6g6, edited the Cherokee 
Phoenix (1828-35), a bilingual Georgia 
weekly, and wrote Poor Sarah; or^ the 
Indian Woman (1833), a novel in his 
native language. 


BOWDITGH, Nathaniel (1773-1838), 
navigator and mathematician of Salem, 
Massachusetts, who corrected Moore’s 
Practical Navigator y and after substantial 
revision issued it under his own name as 
The New American Practical Navigator 
(1802). More than 60 editions have since 
appeared, and this standard work is still 
referred to as BowditcKs Navigator. 

Bowdoin College for men, founded in 
1794, is situated at Brunswick, Maine. It 
was named for James Bowdoin, governor 
of Massachusetts when Maine was still a 
part of the Bay State. Alumni include 
Seba Smith (1818), Jacob Abbott (1820), 
C.E.Stowe (1824), Longfellow (1825), 
Hawthorne (1825), Horatio Bridge (1825), 
Franklin Pierce (1824), Elijah Kellogg 
(1840), Arlo Bates (1876), Wilbert Snow 
(1907), and R.P.T.Coffin (1915). 




Bound East for Cardiff y one-act play by 
Eugene O’Neill (q.v.), produced and pub- 
lished in 1916. 

In mid-Atlantic on the British tramp 
steamer Glencaimy the seaman Yank has 
been injured in a fall and lies moaning in 
his bunk. His friend, the Irishman Dris- 
coll. and the other seamen encourage him 
witn rough expressions of good will, but 
Yank realizes that he is dying. Since he 
fears to be alone, Driscoll remains with 
him, and they discuss old adventures and 
their mean life at sea. Yank considers 
that ‘this sailor life ain’t much to cry 
about leavin’,’ and refuses to accept his 
friend’s comfortable piety. Before the 
night fog lifts he dies, with a vision of ‘a 
pretty lady dressed in black.’ 

BOURNE, Randolph Silliman (1886- 
1918), while a student at Columbia, from 
which he graduated in 1913, and during 
the remainder of his short life, established 
himself as a spokesman of his generation, 
through his critical examination of Amer- 
ican institutions, attacks on big-business 
civilization^ and criticism of sentimentd 
ideas in literature and elsewhere. His 
books. Youth and Life (1913), The Gary 
Schools (1916), and Education and Living 
(1917), show him to be a disciple of John 
Dewey although he felt pragmatism feiled 
to direct a war-torn world. His pacifist 
articles were posthumously collected as 
Untimely Papers (1919), and his philo- 
sophical and critical views are summed up 
in The History of a Literary Radical (i92o)> 
edited by Van Wyck Brooks. 


BOWERS, Claude G[ernade] (1878- 
), Indiana-born historian and journal- 
ist, was ambassador to Spain (1933-9) and* 
to Chile (i 939“ ). His books include: 
The Party Battles of the Jackson Period 
(1922); the trilogy. Young J^ersony 
1743-1789 (1945), Jefferson and Hamilton 
(1925), and J^erson in Power (1936); The 
Tragic Era*. The Revolution after Lincoln 
(1929); Beveridge and the Progressive 
Era (1932); The Spanish Adventures of 
Washington Irving (1940); and My Mis- 
sion to Spain (1954). 

Bowery, The, street in New York City, 
situated in lower Manhattan, whose name 
derives from the fact that it once ran 
through Peter Stuyvesant’s farm, or 
bouwerhy as it was called by the Dutch 
settlers. The I9th-century-stage type of 
the Bowery boy, representing the charac- 
teristic exuberant, impudent rascal of the 
district, in the plug hat, red shirt, and 
turned-up trousers of the volunteer fire 
department, was introduced in the play, 
A Glance at New York (1848). The Bowery 
was long notorious for its dance hails, 
gambling houses, and other criminal re- 
sorts, but has since been famous for the 
heterogeneity of its population and the 
midtitude of cheap shops. Among novels 
of its squalid slum life, the best known are 
Stephen Crane’s Maggie and George's 
Mother. 

Bowie knife, a one-edged blade and 
yarded hilt, was used by soldiers and 
frontiersmen of the Southwest. The 
name supposedly derives from the home- 
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made knife of Resin P. Bowie, used by his 
brother James in a free-for-all fight (1827)- 

BOWLES, Paul (1910- ), author of 

The Sheltering Sky (1949) and It Come 
Down (1952), novels about Occidentals in 
the Arab world, having as themes the loss 
of tradition, isolation, and lovelessness. 
The Delicate Prey (1950) collects stories. 
He also composes music for films and ballet. 

BOWLES, Samuel (1826-78), son of 
Samuel Bowles (1797-1851), founder of 
The Springfield Republican (q.v.), a spear- 
head of liberal Republicans. Incisive let- 
ters on his travels were reprinted from 
his paper as Across the Continent (1865) 
and The Switzerland of America (1869). 

BOWNE, Borden Parker (1847-1910), 
professor of philosophy at Boston Univer- 
sity (1876-1910), was a stanch theist 
who attacked the skepticism and materi- 
alism of science, but stressed above all the 
reality and freedom of the self, in his 
philosophy which he called Personalism. 
His books include; Theism (1902); Prr- 
sonalism (1908); Studies in Christianity 
(1909); and TheEssence of Religion (1910}. 

BOYD, Ernest (1887-1946), Irish-born 
critic and author, who as a member of the 
British consular service came to the U.S. 
in 1913, and returned in 1920 to make 
his home here. He became an important 
literary figure of the period, and in ad- 
dition to many magazine contributions 
and translations, particularly from the 
French and German, wrote: Contemporary 
Drama of Ireland (1917); Appreciations 
and Depreciations (1918), studies of Irish 
literature; Ireland's Literary Renaissance 
(1922); Portraits: Real and Imaginary 
(1924), sketches of contemporary authors 
in the U.S. and abroad; HJLMencken 
(1925); Studies from Ten Literatures 
(1925); Guy de Maupassant (1926), a bi- 
ography to accompany his translation of 
Maupassant’s complete works; Literary 
Blasphemies (1927); and The Virtue (f 
Vices {1930). 

BOYD, James (1888-1944), born in 
Pennsylvania, was reared in North Caro- 
lina, graduated from Princeton (1910), 
studied at Cambridge, served in the World 
War, and returned to North Carolina to 
write. His two major novels, Drums (q.v., 
1925) and Marching On (q.v.,1927), use 
his expmence of war, but are set respec- 
tively in Revolutionary and Civil War 
times, in keeping with his theory that a 


writer needs ‘perspective of years.* His 
other novels are: Roll River (1935), set in 
his native Harrisburg; and Long Hunt 
(1930) and Bitter Creek (1939), about the 
frontier West. Eighteen Poems (1944} is a 
posthumous collection. 

BOYD, Thomas [Alexander] (1898- 
1935), born in Ohio, later lived in Ver- 
mont, and is best known for his World War 
novtly Through the Wheat (1923), and his 
realistically treated romance of Ohio be- 
fore the Revolutionary War, Shadow of the 
Long Knives (1928). Simon Girty^ the 
White Savage (1928), Mad Anthony Wayne 
i Lightfhorse Harry Lee (1931), and 
Poor John Fitch (1935) are biographies; 
Points of Honor (1925) is a collection Ipf 
stories about the First World War; atm 
In Time of Peace (1935) is a sequel to his 
first war novel. \ 

BOYESEN, Htalmar Hjorth (1848A 
95), Norwegian-born author and educator, 
emigrated to the U.S. in 1869. As profes- 
sor of German at Cornell and Columbia, 
he was considered stimulating rather than 
scholarly, although his Goethe and Schiller 
(1879) and Essays on Scandinavian Liter^ 
ature (1895) were sound treatments of 
their subjects. He wrote many works of 
fiction for adults and children, and some 
poetry, but is best known for four novels. 
Gunnar (1874), a tale of Norwegian life, 
established his lifelong friendship with 
Howells, who influenced his later works. 
Turning against the romanticism of Gmn- 
noTy Boyesen denounced the subservience 
of writers to the standards of the young 
American girl, ‘the Iron Madonna who 
strangles in her fond embrace the Ameri- 
can novelist.’ Influenced by Howells, 
Tolstoy, Turgenev, and Bjornson, he 
wrote The Mammon of Unrighteousness 
(1891), a realistic urban s^djr, contrast- 
ing two brothers, one a social idealist, the 
other a ruthless politician. The Golden 
Calf (1892) por^ays the disintegration of 
a young man’s ideals when he is tempted 
by weslth. The Social Strugglers (1892) is 
the best of these novels, although lighter 
and less incisive in its criticism, and vague 
in its social implications. 

BOYLE, Kay (1903- ), bom in Minne- 
sota, was long an expatriate in France^ re- 
mrning to the U.S. in 1 94 1 . Her impression- 
istic stories have appeared in: WeadingDay 
Ki9:t^JPirstLover{i^2^yThe White Horses 
qf Vienna Crazy Hunter {1940)^ 
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Thirty Stories (1946), and The Smoking 
Mountain (1951). Her novels are: Plafmed 
by the^ Nightingale (1931), dealing with an 
American gjrl and her French husband, 
* torn between the need to have a child so p 
to receive his legacy, and desire to avoid 
' transmitting his her^itary disease; Year 
Bejore Last (1932), on a similar problem; 
Gentlemen^ I Address You Privately (1933), 
about perverts; My Next Pride (1934), 
about American expatriates who must 
choose between love and money; Death of 
a Man (1936), concerning an American 
girl’s renunciation of the love of a Nazi 
doctor; Monday Night (1938), psycholog- 
ical probing of character; The Youngest 
Camel (1939), an allegorical tale; Primer 
for Combat {1^4.2)^ in diary form, about 
France during the occupation; Avalanche 
(i943)> a tale of espionage; A Frenchman 
Must pie (1946), story of a manhunt by an 
'^American member of the maquis; and His 
Human Majesty (1949), about a foreign 
legion of ski troops training to attack the 
Nazis. A Glad Day (1938) and American 
Citizen (1^44) are poems, the latter about 
her Austrian refugee husband, who later 
became a U.S. soldier. 


sequel, ^The Storm-Ship’, which recount 
the adventures of a New York lad who 
undertakes to discredit the legend of a 
haunted house, but encounters its ghost 
and recovers a fabulous buried treajnire, 
08 well as marrying an heiress. American- 
ized versions of the Flying Dutchman 
theme are presented in The Storm-Ship,’ 
and other stories in the volume are also 
based on European folklore. 

BRAGKENRIDGB, Hugh Hamv (1748 
“1 8 1 6), born in Scodand, was brought to 
a Pennsylvania farm at the age of five, 
and entered Princeton in 1768, where he 
became intimate with Freneau and Madi- 
son, and collaborated with the former on 
The RisinfGlory of America (1772), an ar- 
dent poetical expression of national con- 
sciousness. He studied theology, and in 
1774 received his master’s degree, writing 
A Poem on Divine Revelation. During the 
Revolutionary War he served as a ch^ 
lain, and wrote two patriotic plays lot . 
amateur production. Both of these, The 
Battle of Bunkers-Hill (1776) and The 
Death of General Montgomery (i777,qq.v.). 
are neoclassical dramas in rather stilted 


BOYNTON, Percy H[olmes] (1875- 
194^)9 professor of English literature at 
the University of Chicago (1902-41). His 
books include: Some Contemporary Amer^ 
icans (1924) and More Contemporary 
Americans (1927), studies of authors; The 
Rediscovery of the Frontier (1931); Litera- 
ture and American Ufe (1936)1 and 
America in Contemporary Fiction (1940). 

Bozeman Trail, frontier route lyine east 
of the Big Horn Mountains, from Mon- 
tana through Wyoming to Colorado, dis- 
covered by John M. Bozenian (1835-67) 
in 1862-3, who guided emigrant parties 
over it until he was killed by Indians. 
James Bridger helped survey the trail. 

BOZZARIS, Marco (e. 1788-1 823), Greek 
hero in his country’s war of independence 
against the Turks. He was the subject of 
many American poems and plays, includ- 
ing the most famous poem of Halleck (q.v.). 

Bracehridge Hall; or^ The Humorists: A 
Medley^ 49 tales and sketches by Irving 
published in 1822 under the pseu- 
donym GeolBFrey Crayon, Gent. Resem- 
bling its predecessor, The Sketch Book^ the 
collection includes stories with English, 
French, and Spanish settiim, but is chiefly 
xemembered tor 'Dolph Heyliger’ and its 


blank verse, and his more pungent contri- 
butions to the cause are included in his 
sermons, 4^/^ Political Discourses (1778), 
and in his work as editor of the patriotic 
United States Magazine. Repelled by strict 
dogma, he gave up the ministry to practice 
law, and in 1781 settled in the frontier viU 
lage of Pittsburgh. Here he had an active 
political career and showed himself to be 
an ^istocratic democrat, attempting to 
mediate between the federal government 
and the local insurrectionists durinp; the 
Whisky Rebellion, as described in his In- 
cidents of the Insurrection in the Western 
Part of Pennsylvania (1795). His satirical 
contributions to the local paper mirrored 
his political and social ideas, which are 
more completely treated in his novel. 
Modem Chivalry (q.v., i ‘^92-1 8 15). In 
1799 he was appointed justice of the 
Pennsylvania Swreme G)urt. and after 
his removal to Carlisle (1801) made his 
chief contribution to legal literature in his 
Law Miscellanies (1814). 

Henry Marie Brackenridoe (1781&- 
1871), his son. was also a prominent jurist. 
He wrote of his Voyage to South America 
(1819), and in a pamimlet, South America 
(1817), advocated a policy similar to the 
later Monroe Doctrine. His Views ofLouL 
siana (1814) and Recollections qf Persons 
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and Places in the West (18^4) afford in- 
teresting historical information. 

BRADDOCK, Edward (1695-1755), be- 
came commander-in-chief of the British 
forces in North America (1754-5), and 
during the last of the French and Indian 
Wars proceeded against Fort Duquesne 
(now Pittsburgh). He attempted to build 
a road westward over the mountains from 
Cumberland, Maryland, but was hindered 
by inadequate transportation and lack of 
provisions. His British regulars and 
provincial soldiers, of whom Washington 
was one, were defeated by the French and 
Indians in a surprise encounter, in which 
Braddock showed conspicuous bravery 
before he received a fatal wound. 

BRADFORD, Ebenezer (>?.i795), Mas- 
sachusetts author of a didactic epistolary 
novel, The Art of Courting (1795)* 

BRADFORD, Gamaliel (1863-1932), 
Massachusetts author, who at the age or 
50 found his most successful medium 
when he published Leey the American 
(1912). This book employed a method he 
described as ‘psychography,' which aims 
to extract the essential, permanent, and 
vitally characteristic strands out of the 
continuous texture of a man's entire life. 
Applying this subjective, analytical tech- 
nique, Bradford wrote a great many other 
sketches, published in such books as: 
Confederate Portraits (1914); Portraits of 
Women (1916); Union Portraits (1916); 
American Portraits (1922); Damaged Souls 
(1923), perhaps his best-known book, 
dealing with such Americans as Aaron 
Burr, P.T.Barnum, John Randolph, and 
Thomas Paine; Wives (1925); As God 
Made Them (1929); Daughters of Eve 
(1930); and The ^uick and the Dead (1931). 
His autobiographical works include A Nat- 
uralist of Souls (1917), Life and I (1928), 
and his Journal (1933), edited by Van 
Wyck Brooks. 

BRADFORD, John (1749-1830), pioneer 
rinter of Kentucky, in 1787 first issued 
is Kentucki Ga^ettey the earliest news- 
paper in the territory, in which he pub- 
lished his *Notes of Kentucky' (1826-9), 
an important historical source. He printed 
the first pamphlet in the territory, the 
Kentucke Almanac (1788). 

BRADFORD, Roarkl (1896-1948), au- 
thor of stories about N^roes and their 
folklore, whose books include: 0 /' Man 
Adam ^^ His Children (1928) from which 
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the play The Green Pastures (q.v.,1930) 
was adapted; This Side of Jordan (1929); 
or King David an* the Philistine Boys 
(1930); Henry (1931), about the leg- 
endary hero, dramatized by the author 
in 1940; and How Come Christmas (1934), 
a one-act 'modern morality.' 

BRADFORD, William (1590^1657), as 
a boy joined the Separatist group of Wil- 
liam Brewster, with whom he emigrated 
to Amsterdam (1609) and then to Leyden. 
He came to America on the Mayflower 
(1620), and the following April was elected 
governor of Plymouth Colony, an office to 
which he was re-elected every year from 
1622 to 1656, with the exception of 1613, 
1634, 1636, 1638, and 1644, when he 
an assistant, having 'by importunity gat 
off' from the position of leadership. Brad- 
ford's life was inseparably bound with tlie 
settlement, of which he was long the out, 
standing authority in all executive, judi\ 
cial, and legislative matters. In 1627 Brad- 
ford and seven leading Pilgrims, with four 
London merchants, assumed the £1,800 
debt to the original merchant adventurers. 
Although these 'Undertakers' held a mo- 
nopoly of fishing and trading, the land and 
cattle were distributed equally among the 
‘Old Comers.' Bradford willingly aided all 
common cntcrorises, including the New 
England Confraeration, but considered 
his colony as a compact community. About 
1630 he began to write his History of Plim- 
moth Plantation (q.v.), which he com- 
pleted in 1651. A fragment of his letter- 
book (1624-30), as well as his letters to 
Winthrop, have been published in the Col- 
lections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Other works printed by this or- 
ganization and the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts include his Dialogue be- 
tween some young men bom in New Eng- 
land and sundry ancient men that came out 
of Hollands a long descriptive poem of 
1654; A Word to New Plymouth^ A Word 
to New England'y and Of Boston in New- 
England. He is also considered to be the 
author of the first half of Mourfs Relation 
(q.v.), which chronicles the events from 
September 6, 1620, to March 23, 1621. 

BRADFORD, William (1663-1752), es- 
tablished the first press in Philadelphia 
and the first paper mill in the English col- 
onies. In 1693 he became the official royal 
printer at New York, and among the 400 
Items from his press during the next half- 
century were the first American Book of 
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Common Prayer; Andiyboros^ the first she looked into her heart or out upon a 
American play to be printed; and the al- real New England world, and was less de- 
manacs and pamphlets of Daniel Leeds, pendent on stock poetic conventions. 
He published the first newspaper of the These include The Flesh and the Spirit’; 
colony, the New York Gazette (1725- ^Contemplations,* her nature p>oem on the 
44)' transiency of man’s life; ‘On the Burning 

William Bradford (1722-91L his of her House’; ‘To My Dear and Loving 
grandson, vehemently opposed the Stamp Husband,’ showing a moving use of the 
Act mhxs Pennsylvania Journal and fVeek^ Donnean conceit; ‘On My Son’s Return 
h Advertiser (I743-97)^ the most success- Out of England*; and ‘The Author to her 
nil competitor of Franklin’s Pennsylvania Book.’ In the prose ‘Meditations Divine 
Gazette, He also published The American and Morall,’ written for her son, she com- 
Magazine and Monthly Chronicle (q.v., posed simple, pithy, and sincere aph- 
1757-8), and was the official pri iter for orisms, and in her short spiritual auto- 
the first Continental Congress. biography, ‘Religious Experiences,’ she 

also employs a sweet and simple prose. 

BRADSTREET, Anne [DuDLEYl(r.i6i2- Simon Bradstreet (1603-97), her hus- 
72), daughter of Thomas Dudley, was band, held several important administra- 
Dorn in England, where at the age of 16 tive positions in the colony, including the 
she married Simon Bradstreet. Two years governorship (1679-86,1689-92). He fig- 
kter she left her comfortable English ures in Hawthorne’s ‘Howe’s Masquer- 
home to accompany her husband and fa- ade,’ ‘The Grey Champion,’ and The Doh 
ther on the voyage of the Arbella^ settling liver Romance, 

first at Ipswich and later in North An- ^ ^ 

dover, Massachusetts. In the intervals of BRADY, Cyrus Townsend (1861-1920); 
arduous household tasks and the care of Episcopal clergvman, was the author of 
her eight children, she found time for her some 70 novels, mainly historical ro- 
literary interests, and in 1650 the first ed- "l^^oes of the Revolution, the War of 
ition of her poems was published in Eng- and the Civil War. 

land as Tfu Tenth Muse iMely Sprung Up bRADY, James Buchanan (1856-1917). 

in Amertca, the manuscript having been popularly known as ‘Diamond Jim’ bel 
takm without her knowledge to a I^ndon cause of his extravagant taste and dis- 
pubhsher by an adminng brother-in-law. pj^y of expensive jewelry, was bom in 
A posthumous swond edition, with her York City and was for many year* 

own additions and enactions, was issued employe of the New York Central Rail- 
at Boston (1678), and a scholarly edition ^ad. Later he was associated as a promot- 
With some additional material was pub- ^ executive with various manufac- 
lished in 1867. Mrs. Bradstreet s literary turing companies dealing in railroad 
influences were obvious and acknowl- equipment. One of the most successful and 
edged, for she was enamored of Quarles, spectacular of ‘high pressure’ salesmen, 
Joshua Sylvester s transktion of Du Bar- hg acquired a large fortune and spent it 
Du-r Sematne, Spenser, and Sir lavishly as a Broadway producer, horse- 

I^ilip Sydney, although she leproaches racing enthusiast, and philanthropist, 
the latter miracle of wit for his Arcadta. 

Cotton Mather in the Magnalia praised BRADY, Mathew B. (r. 1823-96), first 
her highly, and Nathaniel Ward and important American photographer, bo- 
others were equally lavish in the commend- came acquainted with the new art while 
atory verses that prefaced her poetry, studying painting in Paris with S.F.B. 
Her longer work consists of poetic dis- Morse, and won great success during the 
courses on the four elements, the four 1840’s by his sincere photographic por- 
humors, the four a^es of man, the four traits published in a Gallery of Illustrious 
seasons, and ‘A Dialogue between Old Americans (1850). His famous National 
England and New.’ The long rimed his- Photo^aphic Collection of War Views 
tory, ‘The Four Monarchies,’ is based (1869), part of which was purchased by 
closdy on Ralegh’s History of the Worlds the government, is important as a com- 
and treats the Persian, Greek, and Assyr- plete factual record of Civil War battle 
ian kingdoms, and the Roman Common- and camp life, and possesses aesthetic 
wealth. Her current fame is based rather merit because of its simple, literal ob» 
on the later and shorter poems, in which jectiyity. 
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BRADY, Samuel (i759?-96?), Pennsyl- 
vania frontiersman and Indian fighter, 
whose hatred of the Indians and frequent 
slaughter of them were intended to re- 
venge their scalping of his father and 
brother. During the Revolution he com- 
manded some forces under Anthony 
Wayne and was a hardy defender of the 
frontier. 

Bragg, Aristabulus, character in Home 
As Found 

Brahma^ poem by Emerson (q.v.), pub- 
lished in 1857 and reprinted in May-Day 
and Other Poems (1867). In alternately 
rimed tetrameter quatrains, the poem re- 
flects the author’s interest in Hindu reli- 
gious thought, in which Brahma personifies 
the universal creative force, embodying 
his concept of an eternal, all-inclusive 
divine power. 

Brahmins, name humorously applied to 
upper-class New England society, derived 
from the name of the highest or priestly 
caste among the Hindus. In Elsie Fenner^ 
Holmes speaks of ’the harmless, inoffen- 
sive, untitled aristocracy’ of New Eng- 
land, and specifically of Boston, ’which has 
grown to be a caste by the repetition of 
the same influences generation after gen- 
eration,’ so that it has acquired a distinct 
oiganization and physiognomy. 

Brain Trusty term popularly applied to 
those college professors who served as ad- 
visers to President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and helped to organize the New Deal 
(q.v.) of his administration. The member- 
ship of this informal group fluctuated dur- 
ing his terms in office, but all held posts in 
various administrative departments and 
agencies. 

BRAINARD, John Gardiner Calkins 
(1796-1828), Connecticut author, was an 
editor of the Connecticut Mirror^ from 
which he reprinted his Occasional Pieces of 
Poetry (1825). His poems were respected 
in his time for their piety, sentimentality, 
and gently elegant descriptions of nature. 
He also wrote a historical romance. Let- 
ters Found in the Ruins of Fort Bradford 
(1824). His Fugitive Tales were published 
in 1830, and his literary remains in 1832, 
with a biographical sketch by Whittier. 

BRAINERD, David (1718-47), Calvin- 
ist missionary to the Indians in Connect- 
icut, New York, and New Jersey. His 
mystical experiences, teachings, travels, 
and methods of work are described in his 


diary, which was partially published dur- 
ing his lifetime as Mirabilia Dei Inter Indi- 
cos (1746) and Divine Grace Displayed 
(1746). Jonathan Edwards, to whose 
daughter Brainerd was engag^, published . 
the complete journal in An Account qf 
the Life of the Late Reverend Mr David 
Brainerd (1749)- 

BRAITHWAITE, William Stanley 
Beaumont (1878- ), Negro author 

and editor in Boston, whose works include 
Lyrics of Life and Love (1904), The House 
of Falling Leaves (1908), and Sandy Star 
(1926), poems; GoingOver Tindaly a novel; 
and Frost on the Green Leaf (1928), short 
stories. He is best known for his antholi 
ogies, which include an annual Anthology 
of Magazine Verse and Year Book of AmerX 
ican Poetry (i9i3ff.). \ 

BRANCH, Anna Hempstead (1874-' 
1937), New York poet, is noted for her 
metaphysical lyrics published in The 
Heart of the Road (1901), The Shoes That 
Danced (1906), Rose of the Wind (1910), 
Sonnets from a Lock Box (1929), Last Poems 
(1944), and other volumes. Her play, Rose 
of the Worldy was produced in 1908. 

BRANDEIS,LouisDembitz(i856-I94i), 
became known as the ’people’s attorney’ 
when, early in his career, he gratuitously 
defended Boston citizens against local 
public utilities. His book, Other People* s 
Money (1914), greatly influenced VVood- 
row Wilson, who in 1916 appointed him to 
the U.S. Supreme Court. His miscellane- 
ous papers, edited as The Curse of Bigness 
(1934), show him to have been continu- 
ously devoted to a liberal point of view. 
After his retirement from the Supreme 
Court (1939), he concerned himself with 
aiding Jewish refugees. On Zionism (1942) 
is a collection of his addresses and state- 
ments. 

Brandywine Greek, near Philadelphia, 
was the site of Howe’s victory over Wash- 
ington at Chad’s Ford (Sept, ii, I777)> 
after which the British occupied Philadel- 
phia. 

BRANN, William Cowper (1855-98), 
journalist and lecturer, whose violent and 
often unconventional treatment of the 
moral and social problems of his day ren- 
dered him notorious. As editor of the Icon- 
oclast of Waco, Texas, he became involved 
in a quarrel with the local religious college, 
which resulted in his murder. Among his 
works are PotiphaPs Wife (1897) 
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BranvCs Scrap-Book (1898). A collation of 
his writings was published after his death 
as Brantiy the Iconoclast (1898), and his 
Complete Works appeared in 1919. 

BRANT, Joseph (1742-1807), Mohawk 
Indian chie^ educated at Eleazer Whee- 
lock’s school, was the principal leader of 
Indian troops for the British during the 
Revolutionary War, and for his work was 
cordially received in England, Although 
he did not participate in the Wyoming 
Valley Massacre, as is frequently stated, 
he was responsible for similar outrages. In 
1787 he translated into his native tongue 
the gospel of St.Mark and other portions 
of the Scriptures. He is the suWect of a 
biography by W.L.Stone, and figures in 
Hoffman’s Greyslaer. 

Brass Cheeky The^ tract on contemporary 

{ 'ournalism by ^ton Sinclair (q.v.), pub- 
ished in 1920. The first half of the book 
describes Sinclair’s experiences with the 
press and contains a scathing denuncia- 
tion of metropolitan newspapers and 
news-gathering agencies, which the au- 
thor contends are sabotaging democracy 
in industry and government. He suggests 
as a remedy a national *truth-telling’ 
weekly to disseminate uncolored news. 
The second half of the book contains cor- 
roborative statements by eminent per- 
sons. 

Bravoy They romance by Cooper (q.v.), 
was published in 1831 and dramatized by 
R.P.Smithin 1837. 

In Venice during the Renaissance, 
Jacopo Frontoni,^ attempting to win the 
freedom of his unjustly imprisoned father, 
serves as a secret agent of the Senate. In 
this capacity he pretends to be a ‘bravo’ 
or hired assassin, and becomes a public 
scapegoat for numerous political murders. 
He also works against the Senate, how- 
ever, by aiding a Neapolitan, Don Ca- 
millo Monforte, to win the hand of Vio- 
letta Tiepolo, an heiress and ward of the 
senators, who wish her to marry a Vene- 
tian and keep her wealth in the city. To 
appease the populace, when unrest follows 
upon the escape of the lovers and the 
death of Jacopo’s friend Antonio, Jacopo 
is falsely accused of the murder and ex- 
ecuted at the behest of the Senate. 

Bread and Cheese Club, formed 
(r.1822) as an informal social club of New 
York City, growing out of impromptu 
meetings by Cooper's circle of friends. 


Cooper was always acknowledged as the 
leader, and the society included some 35 
members, among them being Bryant, 
Dunlap, James Kent, Verplanck, R.S.A. 
Durand, Philip Hone, J.G.Percival, J.A. 
Hillhouse, Halleck, and S.F.B.Morse. It 
lasted until at least 1827, later dividing to 
become the Sketch Cluo and the Literary 
Club. 


Bread^WirmerSy They novel by John Hay 
(q.v.), published anonymously in 1884. 
The Money-Makers (q.v., 1885) was a ‘re- 
ply.’ 

Maud Matchin, pretty but vulgar 
daughter of an honest carpenter in ‘Buff- 
land* (Cleveland, Ohio), falls in love with 
wealthy Arthur Farnham, who loves Alice 
Belding, a girl of his own class. Maud’s 
admirers include Sam Sleeny, her father’s 
slow-witted assistant; Offitt, the villain- 
ous labor organizer; and Bott, a radical 
and spiritualist. She scorns them all, but 
then, rebuffed by Farnham, becomes in- 
terested in Offitt’s promises of wealth and 
travel. OfHtt entices Sam into the union 
(‘Brotherhood of Bread-Winners’), and 
makes him the dupe in a scheme to rob 
and murder Farnham. Meanwhile a strike 
is called, and agitators try to incite riots, 
but are foiled by the apathy of the work- 
ingmen. Maud is suspicious of OfBtt’s sud- 
den wealth, after he has robbed but failed 
to murder Farnham, and she refuses to 
elope with him. Sam, who has been ar- 
rested and has escaped, surprises them 
and kills OfHtt. He is acquitted as tem- 
porarily insane and cleared of the robbery 
charge, after which he marries Maud and 
Farnham marries Alice. 


BREASTED, James Henry (1865-1935), 
professor at the University of Chicago 
(1894-1935), was a noted student of Orien- 
tal archaeology and ancient history. He 
directed Nei^ East expeditions and 
headed historical societies. His books in- 
clude; A History of Egypt (1905); The 
Development of Religion and Thought in 
Ancient Egypt (1912); Ancient Times — 
A History of the Early World (1916, re- 
vised 1934); History of Europe y Ancient 
and Medieval (1920), written with J. H. 
Robinson; The Conquest of Civilization 
(1926); and The Dawn of Conscience 
0933)- His son, Charles Breasted, wrote 
Ws biography. Pioneer to the Past (1943). 


BRECKINRIDGE, John Cabell (1821- 
75), Kentucky lawyer and statesman, was 
a congressman (1851-5), and serv^ as 



Breitmann 

Vice President (i 856-60) under Buchanan. 
Equity opposed to sece^ion and to Cpn- 
g^ssional intervention in the determina- 
tion of slave territory, he was the presiden- 
tial candidate of the Southern Democratic 
faction in i860, after his defeat being 
elected to the Senate. At the outbreak of 
the Civil War, which he had vigorously 
opposed, he resigned to join the Confeder- 
ate army, becoming a major general, and 
later Confederate secretary of war. 

Breitmann, Hans, see Leland^C.G. 

BREMER, Fredmka (1801-65), Swe- 
dish novelist, traveled extensively in the 
U.S. between 1849 and 1861, and wrote a 
book describing The Homes of the New 
World {185^). Her letters from the U.S. 
were publisned as America of the Fifties 

(19*4)- 

Brer Rabbit, character in the Unde 
Remus stories (q.v.). 

BRERETON, John, see Brierton^ John. 

Brewster^s MilUons^ comic fantasy by 
G.B.McCutcheon (q.v.), dramatized by 
Winchdl Smith. 

Briary^Busht The^ sequel to Moon-Calf 
(q.v.). 

Bricks Without Straw^ novel by A.W. 
Touig6e (q.v.), published in 1880. In- 
tended to cfemonstrate the fallacv of free- 
dom for Southern Negroes without the 
* straw’ of an adequate social and economic 
basis for free devdopment, the story is 
concerned with Reconstruction days on 
the North Carolina tobacco plantations. 

Mollie Ainslie, a Northern school 
teacher, comes to the Negro community of 
Red Wing, where the success of her work 
arouses the fury of the neighboring whites 
against presumptuous * niggers’ and * nig- 
ger-teachers.’ While Mollie is absent at the 
lantation of Hesden Le Moyne, nursing 
is dying son and incidentally falling in 
love with Hesden, a band of ‘Ku Kluck- 
ers' falls upon the Red Wing setdement. 
They burn the schoolhouse and church, 
nearly kill the crippled preacher, Eliab 
Hill, and drive out the Negro farmer. 
Nimbus Desmit. Hesden’s haughty 
mother causes a misunderstanding be- 
tween her son and Mollie, who takes 
Nimbus’s family to the North with her. 
Later Hesden, who nurses Eliab and hdps 
him to re-establish the Red Wing school, 
discovers papers which show that Mollie 
is tbs rightful heir to his estate. Notified, 
•he dedines the inheritance and only 


Bridge of San Luis Rey 

visits the plantation at the insistence of 
Hesden and his repentant dying mother. 
Reconciled and married, they resume 
their dangerous work for the betterment 
of the Negroes. 

Bride of the Mistletoe^ The^ novel by 
J.L.Ailen (q.v.). 

BRIDGE, Horatio (1806-93), classmate 
and friend of Hawthorne at Bowdoin, was 
the author of Personal Recollections of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (1893). His Journal 
of an African Cruiser (1845), based on his 
manuscript notes as a naval officer, was 
frequently attributed to Hawthorne, its 
editor. / 

Bridge^ The^ poem by Longfellow (q.v,)] 
published in The Belfry of Bruges and 
Other Poems (1845). In quatrains of three-\ 
stress lines, the poem recalls Longfellow’s \ 
frequent crossings of the bridge over the < 
Charles River between Boston and Cam- \ 
bridge, when he would stop at niaht to 
meditate on the * care-encumbered^ lives 
of himsdf and others who cross, and the 
constant reflection of the moon in the 
water, 

. . . the symbol oflove in heaven, 

And its wavering image here. 

Bridge, The, poem by Hart Crane (q.v.). 

Bridge of San Luis Rey, The, novel by 
Thornton Wilder (q.v.), published in 1927 
and awarded the Pulitzer Prize. 

In I7^[4 a bridge over a canyon near 
Lima, reru, collapses, and five travelers 
are killed. Brother Juniper, a Franciscan, 
resolves to help place theology " among the 
exact sciences* by proving the catastrophe 
to be an act of divine providence. He col- 
lects the results of his six years of investi- 
gation in a great book, which is pro- 
nounced heretical. He and his book are 
burned at the stake, but a copy survives, 
and from it come these stories of the five 
who fell with the bridge . . . The Mar- 
quesa de Montemayor has devoted her life 
to her daughter Clara, a brilliant, selfish 
woman who goes to Spain after her mar- 
riage. The Marquesa’s wonderful letters 
are now her only way of showing her af- 
fection, but through her companion, the 
child Pepita, the Marquesa discovers she 
has not had true love with Clara and de- 
cides to reform. Two days later she and 
Pepita die on the bridge . . . The twins 
Manuel and Esteban, who feel an in« 
tense fraternal bond, become scribes and 
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lead a solitary life together. The actress 
La P6richole employs Manuel to write her 
letters, but, when an infatuation threatens 
to separate him from his brother, Manud 

.ends their connection. He dies soon after- 
ward, and the despairing Esteban, pre- 
vented from suicide, signs for a voyage as 
seaman. *but is killed on the bridge . . . 
Through the teaching of the old rogue 
Uncle Pio, La P£richole is the most cele- 
brated of actresses, and mistress of the 
"S^ceroy, to whom she has borne three 
children. Socially ambitious, she leaves 
the stage, but her beauty is ravaged by 
smalli>ox, and, heartbroken, she retires to 
seclusion, devoid of interest except in her 
son Jaim6. Uncle Pio persuades her to let 
the boy go with him for a year to bcpn his 
education, but Pio and Jaim6 die in the 
fall of the bridge. 

, BRIDGER, James (1804-81), Virginia- 
born fur trader, frontiersman, and guide in 
the Far West, was a member of the expedi- 
tions of Ashley (1822) and Jedediah Smith 
(1823), and is the first white man known 
to have visited the Great Salt Lake (1824 
or 1825). He visited the Yellowstone 
(1 830), and his tall tales of that region and 
the Sdt Lake are particularly famous. 
Though illiterate, he had an unrivaled 
knowledge of the West and the Indian 
tongues. He built Fort Bridger (1843) on 
the Oregon Trail, opened the route 
through Bridger *s Pass (1856), helped to 
survey the Bozeman Trail, and guided the 
expedition of Bonneville. Like Beck- 
wourth and Fitzpatrick, with whom he 
worked, he was the hero of many folk leg- 
ends, such as the one on which Neihardt 
based The Song of Hugh Glass. 

BRIERTON, John (/?. 1572-161 9), Eng- 
lish rector, participated in Gosnold^s ex- 
pedition (1602) along the New England 
coast. His enthusiastic account was pub- 
lished as A Brief e and True Relation of the 
Discouerie of the North Part of Virginia 
(1602). His name was also spelled Brere- 
ton. 

BRIGGS, Charles Frederick (1804- 

* 77); cdit^ the Broadway Journal^ of 
which Poe was then an assistant editor, 
and Putnam* s Magazine zxiA The New^ York 
Times. He later turned against Poe, in the 
latter's critical controversies with Long- 
fellow and Lowell. The Adventures of 
Harry Franco (1839) and Working a Pas- 
sage (1844) are novels based on Briggs's 
early life, the first dealing with a financial 


panic in New York, and the second with 
his life as a sailor. The Trippings of Tom 
Pepper vols., 1847-50) bears the sub- 
title, "Ine Results of Romancing. An 
Autobiography by Harry Franco.’ 

BRIGGS, Le Baron Russell (1855- 
I934)> professor of creative writing at 
Harvard, who numbered among his pupils 
John Dos Passos, Robert Hillyer, E.E. 
Cummings, Conrad Aiken, and Stuart P. 
Sherman. As Dean Briggs he became 
something of a legend as a sympathetic 
and helpful teacher who was also inter- 
ested in fostering competitive athletics. 
Among his books on education are School^ 
College and Character (1901), Routine and 
Ideeds (1904), and Men, Women^ and 
Colleges (1925). 

Bright Shawl, The^ novel by Hergeshd- 
mer (q.v.). 


BRINIG, Myron (1900- ), novelist 
born in Minnesota, whose worlU include: 
Madonna Without Child (1929), a psycho*^ 
logical study of an old maid whose love for 
her employer’s daughter leads her to kid- 
napping; Singermann (1929), of a Jewish 
immigrant family in Montana; its sequel 
This Man Is My Brother (1932); Wide 
Open Town (1931) and Sun Sets in the West 
(i 935 )> of Montana mining life, respec- 
tivdy at the turn of the century and during 
the ';jo's; The Flutter of an Eyelid (1933), 
satinzing Los Angeles; Out of Ufe (1935), 
a study of a man's lethargic mind awak- 
ened to sensitivity when told that his wife 
is to have a child; The Sisters (1937), the 
story of the daughters of a Montana drug- 
gist; May Flavin (1938); Anne Mintons 
Life (1939); All of Their Lives (1941); The 
Family Way (1942), satirizing New York 
suburbanites; The Gambler Takes a Wife 
(1943), set in Montana in the i88o’s; You 
and I (1945), about two adopted children 



Three Friends (1953). 

BRINTON, Daniel Garrison (1837- 
99), Philadelphia physician and anthro- 
pologist^ in 1886 became a professor at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Among his 
most important writings are: Notes on the 
Floridian Peninsula (1859); The American 
Race (1891), a pioneer attempt to classify 
the Indian racial groups; and Religions of 
Primitive People (1897). He edited the 
Library of Aboriginal American Literature 
(8 vols.,i 882-90). 
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BRISBANE, Albert (iSos^o), aft^ 
studying under Charles Fouri^ in Paris, 
returned to the U.S. to popularize Fourier- 
ism through his column in the New York 
Tribune^ which was also instrumental in 
the formation of more than 40 socialized 
communities in America. The most fa- 
mous of these was Brook Farm, and 
the most successful the North American 
Phalanx. Brisbane had little to do with the 
organizations themselves, but defended 
their general theory in his books, Social 
Destiny oj Man (1840) znd General Intro- 
duction to the Social Sciences (1876). 

Arthur Brisbane (1864-1936), his 
son, was a newspaperman associated after 
1897 with the publications of W.R.Hearst. 
His sententious columns, ‘Today’ and 
‘This Week,’ won him millions of readers. 

British Prison Ship, The^ poem by Fre- 
neau (q.v.), in four cantos of heroic cou- 
plets, was published in 1781. In a revision 
the poem was recast in three cantos. It de- 
scribes the author’s experiences when 
seized by the British during the Revolu- 
tionary War. The first canto tells of his 
capture; the second describes with bitter 
satire the horrors of the prison ship, Scor- 
piony where the combination of foul air, 
rotten food and water, and bad treatment 
soon made him violently ill; and the third 
tells of his transfer to a so-called hospital 
ship, the HunteTy where the treatment was 
equ^ly inhumane. 

British Spy, stt Letters of the British Spy. 

Broadway, long a residential street, be- 
came the main business thoroughfare of 
New York City in the mid-iqth century. 
Its inost famous section is the theatrical 
district at 42nd Street (Times Square), 
known popularly as The Great White 
Way, a nickname derived from the title 
of a play by A.B.Paine (1901), referring to 
its brilliant lighting. 

Broadway Journal (1845-6), literary 
paper of New York City, was founded 
(Jan. 4, 1845) with Poe as a contributor 
and one-third owner. By July he was half 
owner, and by October sole owner. In the 
Journal he carried on his war with Long- 
fellow and the Transcendentalists, accus- 
ing the New England poet of plagiarism, 
and making the paper more notorious 
than respectable. In it he published for the 
first time ‘Peter Snook’ and ^he Prema- 
ture Buri^’ and reprinted many of his 
short stories and poems. The final issue 
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BRODIE, Steve (^.1886), is credited 
with jumping from the Brooklyn Bridge 
140 feet into the East River (July i 880 . • 
From the notoriety thus garnered, he be- 
came a well-known character as a saloon 
keeper, and gave his name to such phrases 
as ‘do a brodie’ or ‘pull a brodie,* meaning 
to leap, or, by extension, take a chance or 
commit a blunder. 

Broken-Face Gargoyles, free verse 
poem by Carl Sandburg (q.v.), published 
in Smoke and Steel U920). The poet 
apologizes for his imperfect artistry (‘All 
1 can give you is broken-face gargoyles'), 
explaining that the time has not yet coi^e 
for the creation of masterpieces in Ifis 
medium: \ 

Such a beautiful pail of fish, such a beautifiu 
peck of apples, 1 cannot bring you now. \ 
It is too early and 1 am not footloose yet. 

Broker of Bogota, The, domestic trag- 
edy by R.M.Bird (q.v.), produced in 1834, 
and first published in Quinn’s Representa- 
tive American Plays (1917). 

Baptista Febro is an honest money- 
lender in 18th-century Santa F6 de Bo- 

g )ta, Colombia. He loves his eldest son, 
amon, despite the fact that he keeps low 
company. Ramon's friend, Cabrero, urges 
him to rob his father to obtain money to 
marry his beloved Juana. The robbery is 
perpetrated, and Cabrero causes it to ap- 
pear that Febro has robbed himself of 
funds deposited with him. Ramon, 
brought in as a witness, refuses to speak 
and his father is condemned. After Juana 
forces her lover to confess his guilt, he is 
overcome by remorse and kills himself. 
When Febro learns of this, he dies. 

Brom Bones, character in ‘The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow* (q.v.). 

BROMFIELD, Louis (1896-1956), born 
in Ohio, served in World War I, became a 
New York journalist and foreign corre- 
spondent, and long made his home in 
France. His first novel, TheGreenBay Tree 
(q.v., 1924), opens a tetralogy, Escapey 
including Possession (1925), Early Au- 
tumn (q.v., 1926, Pulitzer Prize), and 
A Good Woman (1927), about efforts of 
individuals to escape the domination 
of family and tradition in different eras 
of American life. The Strange Case of 
Miss Annie Spragg (1928) analyzes twelve 
unusual characters in relation to the 
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death of a spinster; Twenty-Four Hours 
(1930) studies a group of society fig- 
ures during emotional tension; and The 
Rains Came (1937) and Night in Bombay 
(19^0)9 both set in India, deal with a 
’ variety of personalities in similar states 
of crisis. Other novels include: The Farm 
(1933). gbout a century in the life of an 
Ohio family; The Man Who Had Eoery-^ 
thin^ (^9^5); (1941), 

set in Civil War New Orleans; Mrs.Park- 
ington (1942), about a New York grande 
dame and the decadent younger genera- 
tion; Bitter Lotus (1945); Colorado (1947); 
The Wild Country (1948), and Mr.Smith 
(1951). Story collections include: Awake 
and Rehearse (1929), It Takes All Kinds 
(i939)> and The World We Live In (1944), 
and plays include: The House of Women 
(1927), dramatizing The Green Bay Tree^ 
and De Luxe (1935), about expatriates 
‘ in France. He returned to Ohio in 1939 
to engage in scientific farming, about 
which he wrote in Pleasant Valley (194S) 
and Malabar Farm (1948). His conser- 
vative social views are set forth in A 
Few Brass Tacks (1946). 

Bronx, The, New York borough, north- 
east of Harlem River. It has a large indus- 
trial area and includes Fordham Uni- 
versity but is mainly residential, with 
a large Jewish population. The popula- 
tion in 1950 was 1,451,277. 

Brook Farm, co-operative community 
(1841-7) near West Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts, 9 miles from Boston. Under George 
Ripley, the Transcendental Club estab- 
lished the community to apply its theories, 
forming a stock company under the name 
Brook Farm Institute of Agriculture and 
Education. Among those interested in it 
were Hawthorne, C.A.Dana, J.S.Dwight, 
G.P.Bradford, G.W.Curtis, Theodore 
Parker, Orestes Brownson, Margaret 
Fuller, Elizabeth Peabody, C.P.Cranch, 
Alcott, W.E.Channing, and Emerson. Of 
these, only Hawthorne, who wrote about 
it in The Blithedale Romance^ and Dana 
and Dwight lived there. Among the objec- 
tives were the promotion of the great pur- 
poses of human culture and brotherly co- 
operation, in order to secure the highest 
benefits of physical, intellectual, and 
moral education. The life of the commun- 
ity was simple, all members sharing in the 
work and the educational and social ad- 
vantages, and receiving similar pay. Occu- 
pations included the tilling of the farm, in- 
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dustrial employments, and school teach- 
ing. In 1843 it came under the influence 
of Albert Brisbane and soon turned into 
a Fourierist phalanx. As the U.S. center 
of Fourierism it issued The Phalanx 
(1843-5) and The Harbinger (q.v.,1845). 
when an incomplete central phalanstery 
was burned, enthusiasm waned and the 
p;roup dissolved (Oct. 18^7). The Fourier- 
ist period is described in the Letters of 
Marianne Dwight Orvis. 

Brooklyn, borough of New York, on the 
southwestern part of Long Island, was an 
independent city until 1898, and in 1950 
had a population of 2,738,175. First settled 
by Dutch farmers during the early 17th 
century, Brooklyn had become an impor- 
tant city by the time of the Revolution, 
when it was occupied by the British fol- 
lowing the Battle of Long Island (q.v., 
1776). Whitman and H.W.Beecher are 
prominent figures in its cultural history. 
Now a great manufacturing center and 
place of residence, it is noted as the site of 
the principal U.S. navy yard, and of sudi 
amusement zones as Coney Island (q.v.). 
The first ferry across the East River was 
begun in 1642, and Whitman's poem has 
immortalized the Brooklyn Ferry, but the 
city is now connected with Manhattan by 
subway, and by the Willi amsburgh, Man- 
hattan, and Brooklyn Bridges. Brooklyn 
Bridge, the earliest, was designed by J. A. 
Roebling, who began the work in 1869, 
and was completed by his son, W.A. 
Roebling, in 1883. A suspension type, it 
carries motor, train, and pedestrian traf- 
fic, has a span of 1595 feet, and at the 
center is 133 feet above the water. 
BROOKS, Cleanth, see New Criticism. 
BROOKS, Gwendolyn (1917- ), poet 
reared in Chicago’s Negro slums, whose 
works include A Street in Bronzeville 
(1945), lyrics, and Annie Allen (1949, 
Pulitzer Prize), a verse narrative about 
a Negro girl’s life to maturity in the 
Second World War, treating her race’s 
isolation as both spiritual and social. 
BROOKS, Maria Gowen (r. 1794-1845), 
Massachusetts poet, whose first volume, 
Judithy Esther^ and Other Poems (1820), 
was praised by Southey, who dubbed her 
*Maria of the West,’ a name she later used 
as a pseudonym, along with its transla- 
tion, Maria del Occidente. She removed to 
Cuba, where she wrote tragic dramas and 
further poetry, including her epic Zbphiel 
(1833). She was also the author of a ro- 
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mance, Idomen\ or, The Vale of Yumuri 
(1843). 

BROOKS, Noah (1830-1903), born in 
Maine, became a Cdifornia journalist 
(1854-62), then a Washington corre- 
spondent, and after another period of 
newspaper editorship in San Francisco 
continued his journdistic career in New 
York and New Jersey, until he retired to 
California in 1892. His knowledge of the 
West furnished the background for his 
popular boys' book, The Boy Emigrants 
(1877). Other works include: Tales of the 
Maine Coast (1894); works on Lincoln, 
whom he knew intimately; and various 
American historical studies. 

BROOKS, Phillips (1835-93), from the 
pulpit of Trinitjr Church in Boston, the 
stronghold of Episcopalianism, won an in- 
ternational reputation as a vigorous leader 
of his faith, being made a bishop in 1891. 
Although he published such books as Lec^ 
tures on Preaching (1877), The Influence of 
Jesus (1879), and Essays and Addresses 
(1892), his best-loved contribution is his 
Christmas hymn, ‘0 Little Town of 
Bethlehem.' 

BROOKS, Van Wyck (188^ ), in 

biographies and criticism, beginning with 
The Wine of the Puritans (1909)^ developed 
the thesis that the Puri tan tradition crushed 
American culture and placed an undue em- 
phasis on material values, neglecting the 
aesthetic side of life. This theory is illus- 
trated in Americans Coming-oflAge (1915), 
Letters and Leadership (1918), The Or- 
deal of Mark Twain (1920), and The Pil- 
grimage of Henry James (1925), He has 
strikingly altered this belief in his later 
books, which, in addition to a revision of 
the Mark Twain study, include the very 
appreciative analyses of American life, 
Emerson and Others (1927) and Sketches in 
Criticism (19^2). His ‘history of the 
writer in America,’ titled Makers andFind- 
erSy\nc\\xd^\TheFloweringof NewEngland 
(1936, Pulitzer Prize), on the period 181 5- 
65; New England* s Indian Summer (1940), 
continuing to 1915; The World of Washing- 
ton Irmng (1944), concerning 1800 to 
1840's outside New England; The Times of 
Melville and Whitman (1947); and The Con- 
fident Years (1952), about the era 1885- 
1915. Besides teaching and editing maga- 
zines, he has edited works by Randolph 
Bourne and Gamaliel Bradford. His views 
of literature and antipathy to many 20th- 
century movements appear in On Litera- 


ture Today (1941), The Opinions of Oliver 
Allston (1941), and The Writer in America 
(1953). He wrote a life of John Sloan 

(1955). 

Brother Jonathan, sobriquet applied to , 
America and the American people, which 
has been largely supplanted by the name 
Uncle Sam. The most commonly accepted 
origin attributes the term to Washington, 
who supposedly relied on the advice of 
Jonathan Trumbull, and once in a mo- 
ment of perplexity remarked, 'We must 
consult Brother Jonathan.' The legend is 
questionable, since no contemporary evi- 
dence exists, and the British used the 
term as early as the 17th century in allud- 
ing to the Roundheads or Puritans. I 

BROUGHAM, John (1810-80), Irish- 
born actor and playwright, was for many 
years a member of the company of W.El 
Burton. Among his plays were the thre^ ^ 
burlesques, Metamora\ or, the Last of the\ 
Pollywoags (1847), a parody of Stone's \ 
Metamora\ Po-ca-hon-tas\ or. Ye Gentle 
Savage (1855); and Columbus (1857). He 
dramatized Mrs.Stowe's Dred (1856), and 
wrote other successful plays, including 
The Musard Ball; or. Love at the Academy 
(1858) and Temptation, or the Irish Immi- 
grant (1849). 

BROUN, Heywood [Campbell] (1888- 
I939)> New York columnist and critic, 
was a consistent opponent of social injus- 
tice through his articles in the New York 
Tribune and World, and in the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, The Nation, and The 
New Republic, although his successive 
affiliations were as widely varied as the 
Socialist party and the Catholic Church. 
He was the first president of the News- 
paper Guild, affiliated with the C. 1 . 0 . 
His books include: The A£JF. (1918), de- 
scribing his experiences as a correspondent 
with the American forces in France; Seeing 
Things at Night (1921), a book of theater 
criticism; Pieces of Hate, and Other Enthu- 
siasms (1922), and Sitting on the World 
(1924), selected from his newspaper col- 
umns; The Boy Grew Older (1922), a novel 
about a journalist and his rearing of his 
motherless son\ Gandle Follows His Nose 
(1926), a fantasy about an 1 8-year-old; 
Anthony Comstock (1927), a biography 
written with Margaret Leech; and Chris- 
tians Only (1931), a study of antisemitism, 
written with George Britt. A Collected 
J^ition of the best of Broun 's work was 
issued in 1941* 
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BROWN, Alice (1857-1948), New 
Hampshire author, is best known for her 
stories of New England local color, col- 
lected in such volumes as MeadowXkass 
• (i 895 )> Tiverton Tales (1899), Vanishing 
Points (1913), and Homespun and Gold 
(1920). Her novels, mainly portraits of 
New Erigland characters, although some 
.exhibit her interest in the supernatural, 
include Foo/j of Nature (1887), The Day of 
His Youth (1897), Margaret Warrener 
(1901), Rose MacLeod (1908), The Story of 
Thyrza (1909), The Prisoner (1916), 
Bromley Neighborhood (1917), The Wind 
Between the Worlds (1920), Old Crow 
(1922), and Dear Old Templeton (1927). 
In addition to many one-act plays, she 
wrote Children of Earth (1915), a drama 
dealing with a New England spinster’s 
thwarted desire for love. With Louise 
Imogen Guiney she wrote a critical study 
of Stevenson (1895), in 1921 she wrote 
Miss Guiney’s biography. 

BROWN, Charles Brockdeh (1771- 
i8io), after a brief career as a lawyer in 
his native Philadelphia, moved to New 
York to become the first professional au- 
thor of the U.S. Under the influence of 
William Godwin, he wrote Alcuin: A Dia- 
logue (1798), a treatise on the rights of 
women. Further stimulated by Godwin’s 
Caleb Williams and his own critical ideas 
of fiction. Brown in two frenetic years 
composed his four best novels, Wieland 
(q.v.,1798), Arthur Mervyn (q.v.,1799), 
Ormond (q.v.,1799), and Edgar Huntly 
(q.v.,1799), quickly followed by Clara 
Howard (1801), which was published in 
England as Philip Stanley^ and Jane Tal- 
bot (1801). These Gothic romances were 
carefully documented in fact and pseudo- 
science, and influenced by the moral pur- 
pose ot Godwin, the sentimentalism and 
psychology of Richardson, and above all 
the horrors of the school of Mrs.RadcliiFe. 
After this brief burst of fiction. Brown en- 
tered business, although he also edited 
The Monthly Magazine and American Re- 
view and The Literary Magazine and 
American Register (qq.v.), and did such 
hack work as the Memoirs of Carwin 
(q.v.). He held high critical standards con- 
cerning American literature, believed in 
usin^ distinctively American materials, 
and in writing novels whose ideas would 
stir thinkers while their plots would at- 
tract ordinary readers. Although Brown 
was appreciated by Keats, Shelley, and 
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Scott, and even influenced his own master, 
GodwiiK he failed to achieve his aims be- 
cause of his haste, immaturity, stilted lan- 
guage, fi^cination by the pathological, 
and inability to master completely the 
G^winian plot-structure. Despite his 
failings, his Gothic romances transferred 
to an American setting have a dark emo- 
tional intensity that gives his work more 
than historical significance. William Dun- 
lap wrote a biography of Brown (1815). 

BROWN, Harry [Peter M’Nab] (1917- 
), is the author of A Walk in the Sun 
(1944), a novelette about an American pla- 
toon on an Italian beachhead; ArtieGreen- 
groiny Pfc. (1945), humorous sketches of 
the Army in Britain; The End of a Decade 
(1940), The Poem of Bunker Hill (1941), 
The Violent (1943), and The Beast in 
His Hunger (1949), poems; and A Sound 
of Hunting (1940), a play about U.S. 
soldiers in Italy. 

BROWN, Henry Kirke (1814-86), sculp- 
tor, studied with Chester Harding and was 
later trained according to Italian neoclas- 
sical standards. After a residence among 
the Indians, Brown renounced his Italian 
training to become the first American 
sculptor to achieve a vigorous and realistic 
native expression. His most famous work 
is the dignified equestrian statue of Wash- 
ington, in Washington, D.C., completed 
with the aid of his pupil, J.Q.A.Ward. 

BROWN, John (1800-59), Abolitionist 
leader in 1855 moved with his five sons 
from Ohio to Osawatomie, Kansas, follow- 
ing the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill. Believir^ himself to be the special in- 
strument of God intended to destroy pro- 
slavery settlers, he deliberately murdered 
five of his Southern-minded neighbors, 
and this and similar acts, together with 
his previous reputation as an operator of 
the underground railroad, made him na- 
tionally celebrated as ‘Brown of Osawa- 
tomie.’ In 1 8^9 he and his followers moved 
to Harpers Ferry, Virginia, where, on the 
night of October 16, he and 21 others cap- 
tured the U.S. armory, with the intention 
of establishing a base from which they 
might free slaves by armed intervention. 
A force of U.S. marines under R.E.Lce 
attacked the armory, killed ten of Brown’s 
men, and wounded and captured Brown. 
With the insurrection quelled. Brown was 
hanged (Dec. 2, 1859). His sinceritv and 
dignity when on trial led many liberals 
to treat him as a martyr, e.g. Thoreau’s 
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The Last Days of John Brown. He is 
also lauded in ^tnkt'sjohn Brownes Body 
(q*v.), the tide, too, of a Civil War song, 
in^ Whittier's ‘John Brown of Osawato- 
mie,' Stedman's ‘How Old Brown Took 
Harpers Ferry,' and Ehrlich’s novel, 
God*s Angry Man. 

BROWN, John Mason (1900- ), New 
York drama cridc, whose books include: 
The Modem Theatre in Revolt (1929), 
stage (1930), Letters from Green Room 
Ghosts (1934), The Art of Playgoing (1936), 
Accustomed as I Am (1942), Seeing 
Things (1946), and As They Appear 
(1952). To All Hands (1943), contains 
his broadcasts in the Navy during the 
Sicilian invasion, and Many a Watchful 
Night (1944) is an account of the Allied 
invasion of Europe. 

BROWN, Theophilus (1811-79?), ‘the 
literary tailor,* whose shop in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, was a literary rendezvous, 
was a friend of Thoreau and Emerson. Ex- 
cerpts from his letters published in 1879 
reflect the cultural life of his time. 

BROWN, William Hill (1765-93), au- 
thor of ‘the first American novel,' The 
Power of Sympathy (q.v.,1789), long at- 
tributed to Mrs.Sarah Morton. Another 
novel by Brown, Ira and Isabella\ or^ The 
Natural Children (1807), uses a similar 
plot, with a happy ending. He also wrote 
verse fables, a comedy, and West Point 
Preserved (1797), a tragedy about Andr6. 

Brown University, a men[s college 
founded under the sponsorship of the 
Bapdsts as Rhode Island College (1764), 
was moved to Providence in 1771. It was 
given its present name (1804) m honor of 
Its benefactor Nicholas Brown. In addi- 
tion to the John Carter Brown collection 
of early Americana, the college library is 
famous for its collection of American 
poetry. Graduates include Paul Allen 
(i793)> Adoniram Judson (1807), Horace 
Mann (1819), G.D.Prentice (1823), John 
Hay (i8<8), C.E.Huahes (1881), CM. 
Sheldon (1883), and A^Meiklejohn (1893). 

BROWNE, Charles Farrar (1834-67), 
humorist born in Maine, is better known 
under his pseudonym, Artemus Ward. In 
1857 he b^an to contribute to the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer the series of ‘Artemus 
Ward's Sayings,' a record of the imaginary 
adventures of an itinerant showman. He 
capitalized on the traits of backwoods and 
Down East characters, and attracted at- 


tention by comic misspellings. He often 
wrote on current events, and jibed at in- 
sincerities and sentimentality. For a short 
time he was editor of Vanity Fair. He was 
at the height of his fame as a London lec- 
turer and contributor to Punch when he 
died of tuberculosis. A selection from his 
books was made by A.J.Nock (19^). 

BROWNE, J[ohn] Ross (1821-75), born 
in Ireland, was brought to Kentucky when 
II, and as a young man began his life of 
traveling which furnished material for 
books. His first book, Etchings of a 
Whaling Cruise (1846), was influenced by 
Dana and in turn influenced Moby-P>ick. 
His trip around the Horn to California, 
where he served as official reporter f^r 
the first Constitutional Convention (1 849), 
and other Far Western experiences as i 
Customs House inspector, special inspeci 
tor of Indian affairs, and Commissioner, 
of Mines furnished material for Crusoe^ s\ 
Island . . . with Sketches of Adventures in 
California and Washoe (1864) and Ad^ 
ventures in Apache Country (1869), which 
anticipate the attitude and materials of 
Mark Twain's Roughing It. His frontier 
humorist's view of Europe in Yusef . . . 
a Crusade in the East (1853), the first of 
several foreign travel books, also pre- 
ceded Twain's Innocents Abroad. Brown 
also wrote governmental reports and was 
U.S. minister to China. 

BROWNELL, Henry Howard (1820- 
72), Connecticut lawyer, was secretary to 
Farragut during the Civil War. His poems 
on battles were published in Lyrics of 
a Day. or Newspaper Poetry (1864) and 
War-Lyrics and Other Poems (1866). 

BROWNELL, WJilliam] C[rary] (1851- 
1928), literary critic, who, in search for 
ethical and social standards as measures 
of value that he felt the frequently pro- 
vincial U.S. lacked, recommended an un- 
derstanding of past culture and an atti- 
tude similar to that of Matthew Arnold. 
He preceded the New Humanists but 
is identified with their movement. His 
learned essays, also distinguished by their 
fine style, include: French Traits ^ An Es^ 
say in Comparative Criticism (1889); 
French Art (1892); Victorian Prose Mas- 
ters (1901); American Prose Masters 
{i909)\Criticism Standards (1917); 

The Genius of Style (1924); Democratic 
Distinction in America (1927); and The 
Spirit of Society (1927). An anthology of 
his writings was collected in 1933. 
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BrownistSf name applied by their oppo- 
nents to those who separated from the 
Church of England at the beginning of the 
17th century. The name was derived from 
.that of Robert Browne (tf. 1550-^.1633), 
who, as a Separatist pastor, felt that some 
of the rites and ceremonies of the Estab- 
lished Church were superstitious, and that 
its power should rest in the people. 
Browne later returned to the Church, and 
this relapse, with the extreme character of 
some of his views, made the name Brown- 
ist very objectionable to the Congrega- 
tionalists to whom it was applied. 

BROWNLOW, William Gannaway 
(1805-77), Tennessee preacher and editor, 
known as ‘the Fighting Parson.* His pro- 
Union sympathies, voiced in his news- 
paper, caused him to be imprisoned and 
later driven from the South. His Sketches 
oj the Rise. ProgresSy and 'Decline of Seces^ 
sion (1862) had a huge Northern circula- 
tion. As governor of Tennessee (1865-9), 
he disfranchised Confederate veterans and 
attempted to break the Ku Klux Klan. He 
served as senator (1869-75). 

BROWNSON, Orestes Augustus 
(1803-76), New England clergyman and 
liberal thinker, originally a Presbyterian, 
became successively a Universalist, an in- 
dependent, a Unitarian minister, and a 
Roman Catholic. He was an ardent adv(^ 
cate of various liberal and socialistic proj- 
ects, supjwrted the Workingmen’s Party, 
and was interested in Transcendentalism 
and Brook Farm. His ideas were set forth 
in the magazines he edited: The Boston 
§jiarterly Review^ Democratic Review^ and 
Brownson's ^arterfy Review (qq.v.). Some 
of his books are: New Views of Christian^ 
ityy Society and the Church (1836); Charles 
Elwoody or the Infidel Converted (1840), a 
semi-autobiographical novel; The Media-- 
torial Life of Jesus (1842); and The Con-- 
(1857), an account of his conversion to 
Catholicism, which created a contempo- 
rary sensation. The Spirit-Rapper (1854) 
is subtitled ‘An Autobiography, | but is ac- 
tuallv a romance concerning spiritualism, 
which the author attributed to Satanic in- 
fluence. His works were collected in 20 
volumes (1882-7). 

Broivnson^s Quarterly Review (1844- 
75 )> founded by Orestes Brownson (q.v.) 
when the columns of the Democr^ic Re- 
vieWy which he had helped to edit, were 
closed to him because of its subscribers^ 
complaints. The magazine reflected 


Brownson’s conversion to Catholicism, al- 
though it attacked what he called ‘radical- 
ism and despotism’ in the Church. In 1864 
he turned to a chauvinistic interest in 
American civilization, and then, after a 
year, returned to Catholicism after the 
sincerity of his former standards had been 
questioned. 

BRUCE, Philip Alexander (1856- 
I933)> Virginia historian, whose works in- 
clude a History of Virginia in the Seven- 
teenth Century {2 vols., 1896-1910) and The 
Virginia Plutarch (1929). 

WIilliam] Cabell Bruce (1860-19^6), 
his brother, was senator from Virginia 
(1923-9), and has written Benjamin 
Frankliny Self -Revealed (2 vols.,1918; Pu- 
litzer Prize), Below the James (1918), John 
Randolph of Roanoke (2 vols., 1923), Recol- 
lections (193 1 )> aod Imaginary Conversa- 
tions with Franklin (1933). 

Brutus; or^ The Fall of Targuin, romantic 
blank verse tragedy by John Howard 
Payne (q.v.), praluced and published iiY 
London (1818) and New York (1819). 
Based on seven previous plays on the same 
subject, Payne^s work on the whole is 
nevertheless original. With a careful his- 
torical background, it is mainly a charac- 
terization of the Roman patriot Brutus 
and his establishment of the republic. The 
tragedy is concerned with the treason of 
his son Titus, who, through love for Tar- 
quinia, aids her escape to the king’s army, 
and is condemned to death by his father. 

BRY, Theodor de (1528-98), German 
engraver and publisher, was aided by 
Hakluyt in beginning his publication of 
Collectiones Peregrinationum in Indiam 
Orientalem et Indiam Occidentalem (25 
folio parts, 1590^1634). This illustrated 
collection of Latin writings on voyages 
and travels, whose publication was com- 
pleted by De Bry’s son Johannes (1561- 
1623) and others, includes important 
early accounts of explorations of the West 
Indies and continental North America. 
BRYAN, Wiluam Jennings (i860- 
1925), after representing Nebraska in 
Congress (1890-4) continued to advocate 
free silver as a Chautauqua speaker. The 
p;reatest statement of his silver policy was 
in his ‘Cross of Gold’ speech at the 1896 
Democratic national convention at Chi- 
cago, when he was nominated for the pres- 
idency, although only 36 years old. After 
a campaign based on the platform of free 
unlimited coinage of silver as a cure for the 



Bryant 

ills of farmers and workers^ he was de- 
feated by McKinley, who advocated the 
sold standard and protective tariff. He 
lost to McKinley again in 1900. In 1901 
he founded the Commoner^ a magazine ex- 
pounding his reform policies, and until 
1912 he was a power in every Democratic 
convention, winning the name of *the 
great commoner.’ In 1908 he was again de- 
feated for the presidency, this time by 
Taft. He served as Wilson’s secretary of 
state, formulating arbitration treaties with 
foreign nations that were never tested be- 
cause of World War I; in 191J his pacifist 
sympathies caused him to resign. His mil- 
itant defense of Fundamentalism reached 
its greatest prominence when he served 
as the Tennessee prosecutor in the trial of 

i f.T.Scopes (q.v.). His Memoirs were pub- 
ished in 1925. 

BRYANT, Edwin (1805-69), Kentuckian 
who led an emisprant party from Missouri 
to California US46), where he became 
alcalde of the San Francisco district. His 
description of the journey and the con- 
quest of California was published as What 
1 Saw in California (1848), frequently re- 
printed as Rocky Mountain Adventures. 

BRYANT, William Cullen (1794- 
1878), born at Cummington, Massachu- 
setts, was educated at home, at the dis- 
trict schools, and at Williams College. 
After writing The Embargo (1808), at the 
age of 14, indjgnant satires against Jef- 
ferson’s administration, he wrote Thana- 
topsis and 'To a Waterfowl’ (qq.v.)^ but 
Im them unpublished while continuing a 
legal career that lasted to 1825, His fame 
as a poet dates from the printing of 
Thanatopsis (1817). In 1821 he read The 
Ages’ (q.v.) at Harvard as a Phi Beta 
Kappa poem and published his first ma- 
ture book of Poems. In 1824-5 he wrote 
some 20 or 30 poems for the United States 
Literary Gazette^ including 'A Forest 
Hymn,* 'Monument Mountain’ (qq.v.), 
'Rizpan,* and 'An Indian at the Burial 
Place of his Fathers,’ which established 
him as the leading poet of the U.S. Early 
in 1825 he became co-editor of the New 
York J^view and Atheneeum Magazine and 
then of the New York Evening Post (q.v.), 
whose full editorship he assumed in 1829 
and held for almost 50 years. By 1840 he 
had become one of the leading Democratic 
editors, but his vigorous opposition to 
slavery brought him into the new Repub- 
lican Party. 1832 he published a new 


Bryn Mawr College 

collection of Poems^ which included 'The 
Death of the Flowers,’ 'To the Fringed 
Gentian,’ ‘Mutation,’ and 'The Song of 
Marion’s Men’ (qq.v.). Although new 
additions and other books continued to 
appear, this edition contains all of the es- 
sential Bryant. Throughout he shows cer- 
tain ideas growing always out of a limited 
range of emotional responses, and report- 
ing a few aspects of man and nature. He 
was a poet of nature, and his work is often 
conmared with that of Wordsworth, who 
profoundly influenced him, but Bryant’s 
remained ever a Divine Being dis- 
tinct from His creation. Nature is simply 
the visible token of God’s transcendent 
beauty and awful power, and thus natdre 
influences man for good. There is a per- 
vading sense of the transiency of eartnly 
things, but he thinks of the somber cv- 
tainty of the grave, rather than the earlier 
Puritan obsession with the terrors of helL 
Although Bryant’s themes were few anq 
his thought not profound, he possessed at 
simple dignity and an impeccable re- 
strained style. The Doric nobility and dig- 
nity of the poet fitted him wdl for his 
translation of the Iliad (1870) and the 
Odyssey (1871-2), blank verse renditions 
plain m style and simple in movement. 
His other publications include: The Foun-- 
tain ( 1 842; ; The White-Footed Deer ( 1 844) ;; 
A Forest Hymn (i860); Thirty Poems 
(1864); Hymns (1869); The Little People 
of the Snow (1873); Among the Trees 
(1874); and The Flood of Years (1878). 
His best prose is found in the discourses 
on Cooper, Irving, Halleck, and Ver- 
planck, in his Letters of a Traveller (1850; 
2nd series, 1859), and in the collected 
Orations and Addresses. 

BRYCE, James (1838-1922), English his- 
torian and diplomat, after a career as an 
Oxford professor, a member of Parliament, 
and in various political posts, became am- 
bassador to the U.S. (1907-13). His great 
work, The American Commonwealth (q.v.) 
was published in 1888, after five visits to 
this country and jyide reading on Ameri- 
can history and institutions. 

Br3m Mawr College, situated near Phil^ 
delphi^ was founded (1880) by the Soci- 
ety of Friends. It is an important nonsec- 
tarian collie for women, and offers grad- 
uate work. Its graduates include: Mar- 
garet A. Barnes (1907), Marianne Moore 
(1909), Elinor Wylie, and Katharine Hep- 
bum. 
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BUCHANAN, James (1791-1868), 15th 
President of the U.S. (1857-61), practiced 
law briefly in his native Pennsylvania, was 
a member of the state legislature at 23, 
and was elected to Congress (1821-31). At 
first a Federalist but later a Democrat, he 
served as minister to Russia (1832-3) and 
senator *(1834-44), and as secretary of 
state under Polk (1845-9) conducted a 
program of imperi^ism, in which he at- 
tempted to purchase Cuba, and handled 
the Oregon Question, the annexation of 
Texas, and the Mexican War. While min- 
ister to Great Britain (1853-6), he was 
largely responsible for the Ostend Mani- 
festo (q.v.). He continued this policy as 
PiTsident, and, although claiming he 
wished to achieve a balance between slave 
and free states, tried to acquire additional 
Southern territory whose status would 
determined by local option. A believer in 
‘strict construction’ of the Constitution 
and in state rights, he was an opponent of 
anti-slavery policies. His conservative, 
legalistic efforts toward compromise be- 
tween North and South were ineffective, 
especially in the last months of his admin- 
istration, after the election of Lincoln. 

BUCK, PaulH[erman] (1899- )> Pro- 

fessor of history, at Harvard, later Pro- 
vost and Librarian, is the author of The 
Road to Reunion Pulitzer Prize), a 

social history of Reconstruction. 

BUCK, Pearl [Sydenstricker] (1892- 
), born in West Virginia, reared in 
China, where her parents were mission- 
aries. Educated at Randolph-Macon and 
Cornell, she returned to be a missionary 
and teacher at Chinese universities. Of her 
many novels about China the best-known 
is The Good Earth (q.y.,1931, Pulitzer 
Prize), the first of a trilogy. The House 
of Earthy also including Sons (1932) and 
A House Divided (1935). Other novels in- 
clude: East Windy West Wind (1930), The 
Mother (1934), This Proud Heart (1938), 
The Patriot (1939), Other Gods (1940), 
Dragon Seed (1941), The Promise (1943), 
Portrait of a Marriage (1945), Pavilion 
of Women (1946), Kinfolk (1949), God*s 
Men (1951), The Hidden Flower (1952), 
and Come My Beloved (1953). Stories arc 
collected in The First Wife (1933), To- 
day and Forever (1941), and Far and 
Near (1948). She has written children’s 
books; essays, mainly asking for U.S. 
understanding and support of China; 
Fighting Angel (1936) and TheExile (1936), 


biographies of her father and mother, 
collected in The Spirit and the Flesh\ 
and My Several Worlds (i 95 a), an auto- 
biography. She won the Nobd Prize in 

1938. 

BUCKINGHAM, James Silk (1786- 
1855), English journalist, founder or the 
Atkenteumy and M.P., toured the U.S. 
0 837-40), which he described favorably 
in America: Historicaly Statisticy and De^ 
scriptive (9 vols., 1841-3). 

BUCKMINSTER, Joseph Stevens 
(1784-1812), Boston Unitarian clergy- 
man, a founder of the Anthology 
Club. His library became the nucleus of 
the Boston Athenseum. He was the 
brother of Eliza Buckminster Lee. 

BUDD, Thomas {d,i6g%)y English-born 
Quaker, came to New Jersey (1678) about 
which he wrote Good Order Estahlished in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey (1685). 

Budd, Lanny, see Upton Sinclair. ^ 
BUFFALO BILL, see Cody, W.F. 

Building of the Ship, They ode in four- 
stress trochaic verse by Longfellow (q.v,), 
published in The Seaside and the Fireside 
(1849). A long narrati ve describes the con- 
struction and launching of a sailing ship. 
It concludes with the mmous apostrophe 
to the Federal Union, beginning; ‘Thou, 
too, sail on, O Ship of State!’ 

BULEY, R[oscoe] Carlyle (1893- ), 

professor of American history at Indiana 
University (1925- ), whose books in- 
dude: The Political Balance in the Old 
Northwest (1926), and The Old Northwest 
— Pioneer Periody 1815-1840 (2 vols.,1950, 
Pulitzer Prize). 

BULFINCH, Charles (1763-1844), 
known as the first professional architect 
in the U.S., did his best work in his native 
Boston. Influenced^ by the Adam style, 
his outstanding achievements, marked by 
a simple treatment of lightly proportioned 
dassical orders, include the central part 
of the Boston State House (1795-8), Uni- 
versity Hall at Harvard (1815), and the 
Massachusetts General Hospital (1820). 
Franklin Crescent (1793), in Boston, was 
a curved row of homes with the type of 
exterior known as the Bulfinch front, fol- 
lowing the example of the Adam brothers 
in Adelphi Terrace and significant as the 
first American attempt to create a unified 
exterior grouping. As architect of the 
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national capitol (1818-30), Bulfinch ex- 
ecuted the west portico and its approach, 
and completed the work of Latrobe. 

Thomas Bulfinch (1796-1867), his 
son, is best known for his Age ojf Fable 
(1855), a popular treatment of clas- 
sical. Scandinavian, Celtic, and Oriental 
myths. 

BULL, Ole (1810-80), Norwegian violin- 
ist, made the first of his five tours of the 
U.S« in 1843. He encouraged nationalism 
among U.S. composers, and himself 
created such works as Grand March to the 
Memory of Washington^ Niagara^ and SoU 
itude of the Prairie. He figures as the musi- 
cian in Longfellow's Tales of a Wayside 
Inn. In 1852 he established the short-lived 
Norwegian colony, Oleana, in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Bull Moose Party, popular name of the 
Progressive party ^-v.) in the 1912 presi- 
dential campaign. The name derives from 
Theodore Roosevelt’s remark, T feel as 
fit as a bull moose.' 


Bunker HiU^ 

when his children grow up to sufiFer, or, as 
he sees it, to sin. I^bel, though gifted, is 
unattractive, and seems destin^ to re- 
main a spinster; Orville is a conservative, 
and attains his only ambition when he , ' 
marries a w^thy girh Dorothea is de- 
voted to society life; Etta, interested in 
the arts, rebels like the omers and runs ^ 
away to college and then to Greenwich 
Village, where she has an affair with a 
painter; and Stewart, unruly and preco- 
cious, is led into activities on the criminal 
fringe, culminating with his suicide in 
prison after he is implicated in a poisoning. 
The death of Solon's wife is the final blow, 
and it seems that his religious faith may 
be shattered. Under the influence of these 
emotional shocks, however, he undergoes 
a deep religious conversion. In humility lie 
blames his own lack of understanding fcv 
his children's errors, and comforted in his 
dying months by Etta, he expresses a phiJ( 
losophy of love for all creatures, faith in\ 
divinity and personal revelation, and ac-' 
ceptance of his sufferings. 


Bull Run, about 30 miles southwest of 
Washington,D.C., was the site of two im- 
portant battles of the Civil War, some- 
times known as the battles of Manassas. 
On July 21, 1861, when the Union general, 
Patterson, was attempting to prevent 
Johnston from joining me forces of 
Beauregard, Jackson stood like a *stone 
wall' against the invading Northerners, 
who were forced into a disorderly retreat. 
On August 30, 1862, at the same place. 
Pope attacked Jackson's troop^ who he 
believed were retreating. The Confeder- 
ates, however, had merely adopted a more 
advantageous position, and now caught 
their opponents by a devastating flanking 
artillery fire, forcing them to evacuate. 

Bulwark^ They a novel by Dreiser (q.v.), 
posthumously published in 1946. 

Solon Barnes is the son of a (^aker 
farmer and tradesman who brings his fam- 
ily from Maine to aQuak^ suburb of Phila- 
delphia. The youth retains a quiet integ- 
rity and belief, contrasted with progres- 
sive changes in the life about him, and be- 
comes a T>ulwark' of the community. He 
manges the daughter of a leading (^aker 
businessman and begins his career in a 
bank. Despite his increasing wealth and 
his happy life, he becomes aware of the 
decline of the Quaker spirit in face of the 
modem materialism and antipathy to 
moral standards. His faith is sorely tried 


Bumppo, Natty, see Leather-Stocking 
Tales. 

BUNGE, Oliver Bell (1828-90), New 
York writer and editor, best known for his 
plays, Love in 'yd (q.v.,1857); The Morn- 
ing of Life (1848), a rural comedy; and 
Marco Bozzaris (1850), about the recent 
Greek revolt. The Opinions and Disputa- 
tions of Bachelor Bluff (1881) is a collec- 
tion of social essays, reprinted from 
Appleton^s Joumaly which he edited 
(1872-81). 

Buncombe, county in western North 
Carolina, whose representative in Con- 
gress (1820) insisted that he must ‘make 
a speech for Buncombe,' despite the im- 
patience of his fellow members. This 
IS reputedly the source of the colloquial 
terms ‘bunk' and ‘bunkum,' meaning 
an assertion or action done for effect. 

Bunker Hill, in Boston, was the approxi- 
mate site of the first severe engagement of 
the RevolutionarjTWar Hune 17. 1775). 
The British attacked the newly con- 
structed American fort on Breed^s Hill, 
but were twice routed by the American 
defenders, who capitulated on the third 
change, being out of powder. Although the 
battle was a Britisn victory, American 
morale was strengthened by the demon- 
stration of their small force. The battle is 
a frequent subject in American literature, 
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as in QooptT*s Lionel lAncoln, A memorial 
obelisk has been erected on the site, the 
cornerstone being laid by Lafayette in 
1815 and the monument completed in 
1843, famous speeches by Daniel Webster 
being delivered on each occasion. 

BUNNER, H[enry] C[i7yler] (1855-96), 
edited Puck (q.v., 1878-96), to which he 
contributed much ot the familiar verse 
which appeared in such books as Airs from 
Arcady and Elsewhere (1884), and which 
was collected in a single volume in 1896. 
The Midge (1886) is a novelette about a 
New York bachelor and his ward, and The 
Story of a New York House (1887) traces 
two New York families through three gen- 
erations. Bunner’s craftsmanship and ur- 
banity are best seen in the stories col- 
lected in *Short Sixes' (q.v.,1891), Zadoc 
Pw (1891), Md More* Short Sixes' (1894). 
His light stories and sketches about New 
York City foreshadowed the work of 
O.Henry, but in technique he was so like 
Maupassant that, when he adapted some 
of this French master’s work as *Made in 
France' (1893), he was able to insert an 
original story without detection. In Part- 
nership (1879) contains stories written 
with Brander Matthews. 

BUNTLINE, Ned, see E.Z.C.Judson. 

Bunyan, Paul^ giant hero of many tales 
told by lumberjacks of the Great Lakes 
region and the Pacific Northwest. Origi- 
nally, the stories may have described a 
French Canadian, ‘Bon Jean,’ but in their 
later form they are pure mythology. They 
tell of the exploits of the greatest of all 
boss loggers, which include such fantastic 
feats as the creation of the Grand Canyon 
and Pueet Sound, and the invention of the 
double-bitted axe and of a gigantic hot- 
cake griddle, greased by flunkies who 
skate on it with sides of bacon strapped to 
their feet. Bunyan ’s crews included the 
one that logged on the Big Onion River 
during the winter of the blue snow, when 
it was so cold that cuss words froze in the 
air, thawing out the next Fourth of July 
with a great din. Among his companions 
were Babe the blue ox, who measured 42 
axe handles and a plug of Star tobacco be- 
tween the eyes; Sourdough Slim, the cook; 
and Johnny Inkslinger, the clerk. A simi- 
lar hero of the South is Tony Beaver 
(q.v.). Books by Esther Shephard, T.G. 
Alvord, R.L. Stokes, James Stevens 
collect Bunvan tales. He figures in 
Frost’s Taurs Wife’ and songs by Auden. 


f Burgoyne 

BURBANK, Luther (1849-1926), Mas- 
sachusetts-born plant breeder, resident in 
Santa Rosa, California, after 1875. His 
experiments and improved varieties of 
fruits and vegetables are described in 
New Creations (1893-1901), a series of 
catalogues, and several books. 

BURDETTE, Robert Jones (1844-1914), 
newspaper editor and humorist, whose 
popular writings for an Iowa paper caused 
him to be called ‘the Burlington Hawkeye 
Man.* His lecture, |The Rise and Fdl of 
the Moustache’ (printed 1877), is said to 
have been delivered nearly 5,000 times. 

BURGESS, Gelett [Frank] (1866-1951), 
Massachusetts-born author, identified with 
San Francisco, where he led a literary 
group, Les Jeunes, in editing The Lark^ 
(q.v., 1 895-7), in which appeared his 
quatrain, ‘The Purple Cow,’ and his 
drawings of ‘goops.’ His many books in- 
clude light verses, stories, and draw- 
ings, such as Goops and How To Be Them 
(1900), Are You a Bromide? (1906), and 
the local color novel of San Francisco, 
The Heart Line (1907). 

BURGESS, Thornton W[aldo] (1874- 
), Massachusetts author of children’s 
books whimsically depicting nature and 
animal life. These include Old Mother IVest 
Wind (1910), The Burgess Bird Book for 
Children (1919), and The Burgess Sea 
Shore Book for Children (1929). 

BURGOYNE, John (1722-92), English 
general, dramatist, and politician, was 
sent to Boston to reinforce Gage, arriving 
after the Battle of Lexington. Distressed 
at the army’s inaction, he returned to 
England (Nov,i775), but was sent to 
Canada the following spring. In 1777 he 
was made commander-in-chief of the 
northern army, and, although he mustered 
only half the men he expected, he reoccu- 
pied Crown Point and captured Fort Ti- 
conderoga. On his advance to Albany, 
Arnold cut off his retreat, Schuyler block- 
aded his advance, and Clinton failed to 
meet him. He lost men through desertion 
and in the battle at Bemis Heights (Sept. 
24, 1777)* where Gates met him with an 
army three times greater than his own. 
He surrendered to Gates at Saratoga (Oct. 
i7> 1777)' In Boston, Burgoyne wrote 
The Blockade (q.v.,1775). He figures jn 
Shaw’s play. The Devifs Disciple^ and in 
Kenneth Roberts’s novel. Rabble in Arms. 
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BURK» John Daly (r, 1775-1808), Irish- 
bom dramatist, came to America in 1796, 
and wrote a History of Virginia (i 804-16). 
His Bunker Hilly or the Death of General 
Warren (1797) was a bombastic blank 
verse drama, popular for its spectacular 
battle scene. Female Patriotismy or the 
Death of Joan d*Arc (1798) is a blank verse 
tragedy, characterizing Joan as a simple 
human bein^, and is untouched by the in- 
flated rhetoric of Burk’s other plays. 

BURKE, Edmund (1729-97), British 
statesman. See Letter to the Sheriffs of 
Bristol; Conciliation with the American 
Colonies; and American Taxation. 

BURKE, Fielding, see Dargany O.T. 

BURKE, Kenneth [Dota] (1897- )* 

literary and philosophic critic, whose 
books include: Counter-^tatement (1931); 
Permanence and Change: An Anatomy of 
Purpose (1935); a philosophic investiga- 
tion of the evolution of ethical ideas; Atti- 
tudes Toward History (2 vols.,1937), a 
psychological interpretation of historical 
events and characters; The Philosophy of 
Literary Form (1941), A Grammar of 
Motives (1946), and A Rhetoric of Mo- 
tives (1950), linguistic analyses inter- 
preting human motives. He was music 
critic of The Dial (1927-9) and The 
Nation (1934-6) and also wrote Towards 
a Better Life (1932), philosophic ‘epistles 
and declarations,’ and The White Oxen 
(1942), short stories. 

Burlesque, popular stage entertainment 
that originated in mid-i9th-century New 
York, deriving from the minstrel show, 
variety theater, and travesties. Often 
considered somewhat illicit, it became 
very popular, and from New York com- 
panies grew the Columbia and Mutual cir- 
cuits (‘wheels’) throughout the country 
and the Weber and Fields Music Hall and 
Minsky’s. It featured dialect and slapstick 
comedians who specialized in double en- 
tendre; travesties of popular drama and 
current events; scantily dressed chorus 
girls; and song-and-dance acts. Today 
only a few theaters feature burlesque. 

BURMAN, Ben Lucien (1895- )> 

Kentucky-torn journalist, graduated from 
Harvard (1920), whose novels about river 
adventures include: Mississippi (1929), 
Steamboat Round the Bend (1933), Blow 
for a Landing (1938), and The Four Laves 
qf Mundy Tolliver (1953). Big River to 


Cross (19^) is an account of modern life 
on the Mississippi. 

BURNETT, Frances [Eliza] Hodgson 
(1849-1924), born in England, came to the 
U.S. (1865) and won her first success with . 
That Lass 0’ Lowrie^s (1877), a novel of 
the Lancashire coal mines. This was fol- 
lowed by romantic stories and- novels, 
many of them for children, of which the 
most famous is Little Lord Fauntleroy 
(q.v.,i886), later dramatized with great 
success. She wrote a play, Esmeralda 
(1881), with William Gillette, and such 
novels as Sara Crewe (1888); Editha*s 
Burglar (1888), dramatized by Augustus 
Thomas; The Shuttle (1907); A Fair Bar- 
barian (1881); and The Secret Garden 
(1911) and The White People (1917), deal- 
ing with the supernatural. The One I Knew 
Best of All (1893) an autobiography. \ 

BURNETT, W[illiam] R[iLEy] (1899^ 
), author of novels about gangsters,', 
prizefighters, and professional sportsmen, \ 
including Little Casar (1929), Iron Man 
(1930), The Silver Eagle (1931), Dark Haz- 
ard (1933), Sierra (1940), Nobody 
Laves Forever (1943), The Asphalt Jungle 
{i9A9)i^^^Tomorrow*s Another Day (i 9^5). 
The Giant Swing (1932) is about a jazz 
pianist; Goodbye to the ^ Past (1934) tells 
of a man’s life beginning with his death 
and going back to his youth in the West; 
King Cole (1936) is an expos6 of American 
politics; The Goodhues of Sinking Creek 
V1934) and The Dark Command (1938) deal 
with the Civil War; and Adobe Walls 
(1953) is about the last Apache uprising. 

BURNS, John Horne (1916-53), Massa- 
chusetts author whose novels include: 
The Gallery (1947), about Americans in 
wartime \xaXy\Luc%fer with a Book (1949), 
about sadistic and perverted behavior in 
a boy’s school; and A Cry of Children 

(1952)- 

BURNSIDE, Amrrose Everett (1824- 
81), Civil War maior general commanding ^ 
first the Army of the Potomac in the unsuc- * 
cessfiil attack on Fredericksburg and then 
the Department of Ohio, and in 1864 
serving in the battles of the Wilderness, 
Spotsylvania, and Roanoke Island, and 
in the siege of Petersburg. He was gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island (1866-^) and sena- 
tor (1875-81). His style of side whiskers 
is known as bumsides or sideburns. 

BURR, Aaron (1756-1836), was a distin- 
guished officer in me Revolutionary War 
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after which he became a New York law- 
yer^ serving as the state attorney general 
(1789) and as U.S. senator (1791-7). Ow- 
ing to his unprecedented organization of 
New York Democrats through the pre- 
viously nonpolitical Tammany Society, he 
received an equal electoral vote with Jef- 
ferson in the presidential election of 1800. 
The House ofRepresentatives, after many 
ballots, chose Jefferson as President and 
Burr as Vice President. His candidacy for 
New York's governorship (1804) was de- 
feated mainly by Hamilton, whose 'despic- 
able opinion' of Burr led to a duel in 
which Hamilton was killed. Burr’s politi- 
cal career thus ended, he went to the 
Old Southwest and became involved in 
dealings with James Wilkinson (q.v.) 
that led to his trial for treason. Ac- 
quitted but still thought suspect, he went 
to England and France, concocted many 
wild schemes, and did not return to New 
York and law practice until aged <6. 
In 1823 he wed Mme Jumel (q.v.). He 
figures in fiction in The Conqueror^ The 
Minister's Wooing^ Eliza Dupuy’s The 
Conspirator^ and J.H.Ingraham's Burton. 

BURRITT, Elihu (1810-79), was called 
'the learned blacksmith,’ because in New 
Britain, Connecticut and Worcester, 
Massachusetts, he forged metals and 
Greek verbs with equal ease. Influenced 
by William Ladd, he conducted a weekly 
pajper. The Christian Citizen (1844-51), 
which became an important organ of paci- 
fism, and he traveled through the U.S. 
and England to advocate this cause. Be- 
sides Yi\s Lectures and Speeches (1866), he 
wrote many essays and travel accounts, 
reminiscent of Cobbett. The erudition of 
this self-educated blacksmith is also indi- 
cated by his translation of Longfellow's 
poems into Sanskrit. 

BURROUGHS, EdgarRice (1875-1950), 
author of adventure stories about Tarzan, 
a white boy reared with African animals. 

BURROUGHS, John (18:57-1921), 
through keen observation of his native 
Catskills and under the influence of Emer- 
son and Thoreau, became the greatest 
writer of nature essays after his two 
Transcendental masters. Although all his 
writing is characterized by a distinctive 
charm and simplicity, his first works, such 
as Wake-Robin (1871) zxidBirds and Poets 
(1877), are the most poetic in manner. 
Locusts and Wild Honey (1879) and Squir- 
rels and Other Fur-Bearers (1900) are prod- 


ucts of a period of more scientific observa- 
tion, which lasted until r.1908. During his 
final years Burroughs held the belief that 
the salvation of society depends upon 'the 
great teachers and prophets, poets and 
mystics,' rather than upon cold scientific 
reason, and he expressed this creed in such 
books as The Breath of Life (1915) and Ac- 
cepting the Universe (1920). He was a 
friend of Whitman, and his early appreci- 
ation of the poet may be seen in Notes on 
Walt Whitman as Poet and Person (1867), 
a book written in part by the subject. 
My Boyhood (1922) is autobiographical; 
The Heart of John Burroughs's Journals 
appeared in 1928. 

BURT, [Maxwell Struthers (1882- 
1 954)> taught at Princeton, served in World 
War I, and later lived in Wyoming, North 
Carolina, and Pennsylvania. His novels 
include The Interpreter's House (1924), 
The Selectable Mountains (1927), and 
Along These Streets (1942); and his shorter 
fiction in such volumes as John O'May^ 
and Other Stories (1918), Chance Encoun- 
ters (1921), They Could Not Sleep (1928). 
The Diary of a Dude-Wrangler (1924) is 
autobiographical, Powder River: Let 'Er 
Buck (1938), an account of a Wyoming 
river, and Philadelphia^ Holy Experiment 
(1945), an account of the city's history. 

BURTON, William Evans (1804-60), 
came to the U.S. from England in 1834, 
to continue his career as a comic actor. He 
founded the Gentleman's Magazine (q.v., 
1837), but sold it after failing to agree 
with his editor, Poe. Meanwhile he wrote 
the sketches collected in Waggeries and 
Vagaries (1848), and opened Burton's 
Theatre in New York. He wrote two do- 
mestic farces, and edited The Literary 
Souvenir (1838-40) and an American Cy- 
clopeedia of Wit and Humor (1858). 

Burwell Papers, manuscript account of 
Bacon's Rebellion (q.v.), apparently writ- 
ten by a contemporary of Bacon, was 
mven its present name at the end of the 
Revolutionary War, when it was found 
among the papers of Captain Nathaniel 
Burwell. In 1812 Josiah C&iincy sent what 
is evidently an 18th-century copy of the 
lost original inanuscipt to the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, which printed 
it in its Collections (1814) and again, more 
accurately, in 1866, under the title 'The 
History of Bacon's and Ingram's Rebel- 
lion.’ The manuscript was then placed in 
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the keeping of the Virginia Historical So- 
ciety. Besides the prose account, the man- 
uscript contains a stately epitaph for Ba- 
con written by ‘his man/ and the reply 
‘Upon the Death of G.B.' These poems, 
long attributed to one ‘ Cotton of Acquia 
Creek,’ are now considered, like the body 
of the manuscript, to be the work of John 
Cotton, a contemporary of Bacon who 
lived near Williamsburg, or of his wife, 
Ann Cotton. The Burwell Papers are be- 
lieved to be the chief source of the first 
part of The Maryland Muse by Ebenezer 
Cooke (q.v.). 

Bury the Dead^ play by Irwin Shaw 
(q.v.), produced and published in 1936. 

During* the second year of the war that 
is to begin tomorrow night,* six American 
privates who have been killed in battle re- 
fuse to be buried. The burial detail, at first 
frightened, then annoyed by the obstinacy 
of the corpses, is soon converted to their 
pacifism. The captain then reports the 
situation to the generals, who attempt to 
hide the truth (‘Wars can be fought and 
won only when the dead are buried and 
forgotten’). Their appeals to patriotism 
and religion fail, as does the intervention 
of the mothers, wives, and sweethearts of 
the dead. The rebellion spreads among the 
living soldiers, and the generals finally 
attempt to silence the corpses by machine- 
gun fire, but the intended victims walk 
calmly off, followed by their living com- 
rades. 

BUSHNELL, Horace (1802-76), reli- 
gious thinker, as pastor of the North 
Church (Congregational) of Hartford, 
Connecticut (1833-59), propounded a gos- 
pel attacking the harshness of Calvinism, 
upholding the oneness of deity and the 
goodness of man, accepting intuition as a 
basis of theological knowledge, and em- 
phasizing the New Testament. His books 
include: Christian Nurture (1847); tn 
Christ (1849); The Age of Homespun 
(1851), depicting the rural New England 
of his youth; Nature and the Supernatural 
(1858), attacking Transcendentalism; and 
The Vicarious Sacrifice (1866). His writ- 
ing^ were collected (1876-81), and The 
Spirit in Man was published in 1903. 

Busy-Body Papers, 32 articles in the 
form of letters contributed to Bradford’s 
American Weekly Mercury during 1729. 
Six of these (1-5, 8) are definitely ascribed 
to Franklin, and the others are supposed 
lo be the work of his friends. The papers 
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follow the Addisonian form in their home- 
ly comments on social, moral, and rdi- 
gious conduct, and other topics. The char- 
acter Critico is evidently a satirical por- 
trait of Franklin’s rival, Samuel Keimer, 
and the entire series was begun as an 
attempt to win readers from Keimer’s 
Pennsylvania Gazette. 

But Yet a Woman^ novel by Arthur S. 
Hardy (q.v.). 

BUTLER, Ellis Parker (1869-1937), 
humorist, of whose 32 books the best 
known is the sketch. Pigs Is Pigs (1906). 

BUTLER, James (i755?-i842), English 
author resident in Pennsylvania, whose 
romantic novel, Fortune's Foot-ball; orf. 
The Adventures of Mercutio (1797-8), deab 
with the Algerian slave trade, British imV 
pressment of sailors, and other melodraA 
matic matters. \ 

BUTLER, Nicholas Murray (i862-\ 
1947), became a professor of philosophy \ 
at Columbia (188O, and was thereafter 
constantl)^ identincd with the univer- 
sity, serving as president, 1902-45. In 
his administration its scope was enlarged 
and academic standards raised. He was 
also prominent in civic afiFairs and as a 
leader of the Republican party. His books 
include: The Meaning of Education (1898); 
True and False Democracy (1907); Educa- 
tion in the United States (1910); A World 
in Ferment (1918); The Faith of a Liberal 
(1924); The Path to Peace (1930); Across 
the Busy Years (1939, ’40), the first two 
volumes of his autobiography; and Lib- 
erty — Equality — Fraternity (1942), essays 
and addresses. 

BUTLER, William Allen (1825-1902), 
lawyer, teacher, and leader in New York 
civic affairs, was noted for his biographies, 
novels, and society verse. His best known 
work was the satirical poem. Nothing to 
Wear^ published anonymously in Harper's 
Weekly (1857) and reprinted that yesLt 
in book form without Butler’s authoriza- 
tion. It was so popular that several claini- 
ants to its authorship appeared, and it 
was imitated, parodied, and frequently re- 
printed in the U.S., England, and France. 
This satire of Flora M’Flimsy, a society 
lady who claimed she had nothing to wear 
to parties, captured the public imagina- 
tion at a time when social climbers were 
making themselves strenuously felt. 
Among the books it inspired were Nothing 
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to Do. A Tilt at Our Best Society (1857) 
by Horatio Alger, and Nothing to S^: A 
Slight Slap at Mohocratic Snobbery^ Which 
Has " Nothingto Do* with * Nothingto Wear* 

• (*857) by Mortimer Thompson. 

By Blue Ontario* s Shore, poem by 
Whitman (q.v.), first published in the 
1856 edition ofLeaves oJGrass as ‘Poem of 
Many in One.’ Formed partly from the 
prose preface of 1855, it was reprinted in 
1867 as ‘As I Sat Alone by Blue Ontario’s 
Shore,’ and under its present title in 1881. 

At the command of a Phantom, ‘Chant 
me the poem that comes from the soul of 
America,’ the poet sings of ‘These States 
. . . the amplest poem* and ‘the ^reat 
Idea, the idea of perfect and free individ- 
uals . . . that is the mission of Poets.’ 
He calls for poets freed from past conven- 
tions, coteries, schools, and religions, cele- 
brates himself ‘a man before all — ^myself, 
typical before all,’ and declares ‘These 
States — ^what are they except myself?* 
‘Thrilled with the Power’s pulsations and 
the charm of my theme,’ he announces, 
‘Bards for my own land, only, I invoke.’ 

BYLES, Mather (i70'^“88), grandson of 
Increase Mather, continued the family 
tradition of pulpit oratory and authorship. 
His Tory sympathies led to the dissolu- 
tion of his church, and, though he re- 
mained a Congre^ationalist, he tended 
towards Episcopalian ism. Poems on Sev- 
eral Occasions (1744) is a collection of his 
verse, which is of uneven quality, some- 
times witty and urbane, but more fre- 
quently imitative and dull. He wrote 
many theological works and a long poem. 
The Conjiagyation (1755), and was noted 
among his contemporaries for his repartee. 

BYNNER, Edwin Lassetter (1842-03), 
Massachusetts lawyer and author, is best 
known for his novel, Agyies Surriage 
(1886), a dialect romance set in Marble- 
head during the i8th century. The Chase 
of the Meteor (1892) was a book of stories 
tot children, and his other novels include 
Penelope* s Suitors (1884); The Begum* s 
DauglUer (1890), concerned with Leisler’s 
Revolt; and Zachary Phips (i 892), dealing 
with Burr during the War of 1812. 

BYNNER, [Harold] Witter (i88i- 
), graduated from Harvard (1902), 
of which he wrote in An Ode to Harvard 
(1907), revised as Young Harvard (i9^Sh 


He developed a melodious lyric style in 
such books as the Grenstone Poems (1917) 
and A Canticle of Pan (1920), and his 
Indian Earth (1929) and translation with 
Dr.Kian Kang-hu of Chinese poetry. The 
Jade Mountain (1929), show a change to- 
ward a simplicity similar to Imagism. He 
published A Book of Plays (1922), and 
under the pseudonym Emanuel Morgan 
contributed to the hovyiSpecira (q.v.,1916). 
Against the Cold (1940), satirical poems, 
and Take Away the Darkness (1947) are 
later collections. He also wrote The Way 
of Life According to Laotzu (1944), and 
Journey With Genius (1951), his recollec- 
tions of D.H.Lawrence. 


BYRD, Richard Evelyn (1888-1957), 
a descendant of William Byrd, is known 
as an aviator and polar explorer, whose 
most important expeditions include a 
flight over the North Pole (1926), another 
across the Atlantic (1927), a long explora- 
tion of the Antarctic in 1929 that included 
a flight over the South Pole, and another 
Antarctic expedition (1934). His auto- 
biographical books include Skyward 
(1928), Little America (1930), and Alone 
(1938). 

BYRD, William (1674-1744), Virginia 
planter, resided at Westover on the James 
River, and in 1737 had the city of Rich- 
mond laid out on his lands. His library 
of more than 4,000 volumes was reputedly 
the largest in the English colonies, and 
his cultural interests resulted in his mem- 
bership in the Royal Society. He was a 
colonial agent in England (1697-1705, 
1715-26). His commission as a surveyor 
of the boundary line between North Caro- 
lina and Virginia is reported in his History 
of the Dividing Line (q.v.), and other fron- 
tier expeditions are described in his Jour- 
ney to the Land of Eden and Progress to the 
Mines (aq.v.), posthumously published 
journals found among his Westover Man- 
uscripts. The Secret Diary of William Byrd 
of Westover (1941) and Another Secret 
Diary (1942) are newly discovered ac- 
counts written in shorthand in the years 
1709-12, 1739-41. As an avocation of 
this urbane and witty gentleman none of 
his accounts were intended for publi- 
cation. 


BYRNE, Donn, see Donn-Byme. 
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CLLO., see Congress of Industrial Organu 
zaHons. 

Cabala^ The^octfFilder^ Thornton. 
Cabbages and Kings^ novel by W.S. 
Porter (q.v.). 

CABELL, James Branch (1879- ), 

born in Virginia, graduated from William 
and Mai^ (1898), and began his literary 
career with The Eagle's Shadow (1904), a 
romance of modern money-worship. With 
The Line of Love (1905), short stories set 
in medieval times, he began his sophisti- 
cated romanticizing of historical themes, 
continued in Gallantry (1907) and CAio- 
alry (1909). The Cords of Vanity (1909) is 
a romance of contemporary Virginia, and 
later novels with similar settings include 
The Rivet in Grandfather's Neck (1915), 
satirizing the romantic idealism of the 
South, and The Cream of the Jest (q.v., 
1917). He is best known for his series 
of urbane, highly mannered, pseudo-eru- 
dite romances 0/ Dom Manuel, set in the 
mythical medieval country of Poictesme. 
The first of these was The Soul of Melicent 
(1913; revised as Domnei^ 1920), and o^- 
ers arc Jurgen (q.v., 1919), which won its 
author a wide reputation because of its 
attempted suppression on charges of ob- 
scenity: Figures of Earth (1921), depicting 
Manuel as a pessimistic individualist 
striving for an unattainable ideal; The 
High riace (1923); The Silver Stallion 
(1926), dealing with the legends that 
arise after the death of Manuel; Some- 
thing About Eve (1927); The White Robe 
(1928); and The Way of Ecben (1929). He 
has also published volumes of criticism, 
including Beyond Life (1919), Joseph 
Hergesheimer (1921), Straws and Prayer- 
Books (1924), Some of Us (1930), and 
Preface to the Past (1936), which set forth 
his theory that fiction should be allegor- 
ical in interpreting a dream of life, since 
realism presents facts out of their rdation 
tothespiritoflife. The Certain Hour(igi 6 ) 
and The Music from Behind the Moon 
(1926) are collections of short stories, 
while the author’s love of the archaic and 
of elaborate rhy thms is also revealed in his 
poetry, which includes From the Hidden 
Way (1916) and Sonnets from Antan (1929). 
According to The Lineage of Lichfield 
( 1 922), Beyond Life and Straws and Prayer- 
Books are prologue and epilogue to his 


Poictesme series, which he arranges in se- 
quence of action as: Fipires of Earthy The . 
Silver Stalliony Domneiy The Music from 
Behind the Moon^ Chivalry y Jufgeny The 
Line of Love. The High Place^ Gallantry y 
Something about Evey The Certain Hour^ 
The Cords of Vanityy From the Hidden 
Wayy The Jewel MerchantSy The Rivet in 
Grandfather's Necky The Eagle's ShadoWy 
and The Cream of the Jest, With the publi- 
cation of an autobiographical work. These 
Restless Heads (1932), he began to sign his 
name Branch Cabell, and under this nan^ 
he has published Special Delivery (1931) 
and Ladies and Gentlemen (1934), series of 
letters, real and fictitious; and a trilo^ 
Smirt (1934), Smith (1935), and Smirl 
(i937)> i*' which he taunts his critics witn 
urbane audacity, and reasserts the quint-\ 
essence of his theory of art. Following ^ 
two novels. The King Was in His Count- 
ing House (1938), set in Poictesme, and 
Hamlet Had an Uncle (1940), Cabell 
again assumed his full name, and wrote 
First Gentleman of America (1942), about 
an Indian prince who became a Spanish 
grandee; The St.Johns (1943), ^ social his- 
tory of the Florida river written with A J. 
Hanna; There Were Two Pirates (194^, 
a novelette; and Let Me Lie (1947) essays 
on Virginia. 

GABET, £tienne (1788-1856), French 
communist, whose Utopian romance. 
Voyage et Aventures de Lord William 
Carisdall en Icarie (1839), won him many 
followers. With more than 500 of these 
Icarians, he came to the U.S. to establish 
socialized communities. The most im- 
portant were at Cheltenham, Missouri; 
Cloverdale, California; and Corning, Iowa. 

CABEZA DE VACA, see Ninez Cabeza dv 
Vaca, 

GABLE, Georoe Washington (1844- 
1925), born in New Orleans, servrf in the 
Confi^erate army,, studied engineering, 
and was a warehouse clerk before he 
turned to writing as a career. His early 
sketches were published in the New Or- 
leans Picayuney and his stories of Louisi- 
ana local color appeared in Scribner's and 
Appleton's at intervals from 1873 to 1879. 
In the latter year he published a collec- 
tion, Old Creole Days (q.v.), which was 
followed by a novel of 19th-century Lou- 
isiana, The Grandissimes (q.v.,i88o). 
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Other books include: Mudanu Dclphine 
(q.v.,i88i), a novelette about a quadroon 
woman; Dr.Sevier (1885), a novel set in 
New Orleans before and during the Civil 
War; Bonaventure (1888), concerned with 
a Creole among the descendants of Aca- 
dian exiles; Marchy Southerner (i 894), 

a novel sA the Reconstruction^ concerned 
with an amiable old judge and his dealings 
with Northern intrigues in a small town; 
Strong Hearts (1899;, a collection of sto- 
ries} The Cavalier (1901), a story of the 
Civil War; and Bylow Hill (190a), con- 
cerned with the unhappy marriage of a 
New England clergyman with a Southern 
girl. Cable, who continued to write until 
1918, was a leader of the local-color move- 
ment, and his stories depicting the charm 
of New Orleans society^ though slight in 
narrative value, are distinguished by their 
style and an appreciation of the locality. 


GADMAN, Charles Wakefield (1881- 
1946), Pennsylvania-born composer, not^ 
for his use of American Indian melodies in 
such popular songs as From the Land oj 
the Sky Blue Water ^ the operas Shanewis 
(1918) and The Sunset Trail (1925). He 
dso wrote orchestral and chamber music, 
operettas, and two operas. The Garden of 
Mystery (1325), based on Hawthorne's 
^Rappaccini's Daughter,’ and The Witch 
oj Salem (1926). 

GAHAN, Abraham (1860-1951), came 
to the U.S. from Russia (1882), was long 
the editor of the Jewish Daily Forward. 
He wrote The Rise 0/ David Levinsky 
(1917), called America’s greatest Yiddish 
novel. Besides other works in Yiddish, 
including an autobiography (5 vols., 
1916-36), he wrote The Imported Bride-^ 
groom and Other Stories (1898) and Yekl^ 
a Tale of the New York Ghetto (1896). 


GABOT, John (yf. 1461-98), explorer in 
the service of England, was born possibly 
in Genoa, and became a naturalized citi- 
zen of Venice in 1476. Under a patent 
from Henry VII, he sailed for America 
(May 1497), and landed the following 
month, possibly near Cape Breton, Nova 
Scotia. The English based their claim to 
North America on this, although Vespucci 
claimed to have landed eight days earlier. 

GABRILLO, Juan Rodriguez (</.i543), 
Portuguese explorer in the service of 
Spain, was a conquistador in Mexico and 
Guatemala, and in 1540 sailed as second 
in command to Alvarado in a voyage to 
explore the Pacific coast of Mexico. After 
Alvarado’s death he assumed command 
and continued to California, where he dis- 
covered the bays of San Diego, San Pedro, 
and Monterey. The journal of the expedi- 
tion, erroneously attributed to Juan Paez, 
was published in Spanish (1857) and sev- 
eral times translated into English. 

CADILLAC, Antoine de la Mothe, 
Sieiir (f, 165 8- 1730), French soldier and 
explorer, came to America in 1683. As 
head of a trade monopoly, he established 
a colony at Detroit to serve as a military 
post for the protection of the fur Uade. 
During his governorship of Louisiana 
(171^716), his high-handed actions and 
inability to enter unselfishly into lar^e 
enterprises led to his recall. Some of his 
papers have been published in France and 
in American scholarly collections. 


GAIN, James M[allahan] (1892- ), 

novelist and journalist, known for his 
novels of racketeers and others on tho' 
criminal fringe. His books include: The 
Postman Always Rings Twice (1934, 
dramatized 1936); Serenade (1938); MiU 
dred Pierce (1941); Lovers Lovely Counter-- 
feit (1942); Three of a Kind (1943); Past 
All Dishonor (1946), set in Nevada during 
the Civil War; Butterfly (1947); and The 
Moth (1948). 

Cajun, see Acadia. 

Calamity Jane, sobriquet of Martha 
Jane Burke (r. 1852-1 903), possibly de- 
rived from her threat of ‘calamity’ to be 
dealt by her famous guns to anyone who 
harmed her. A noted character of frontier 
mining camps, especially Deadwood, 
S.Dak., she dressed as a man and was a 
skilled horsewoman and an accurate shot. 

Calamus, section of Whitman’s of 
Grass (q.v.), containing 45 poems first 
published in the i860 ^ition. Its theme 
of the spiritual love of man for man com- 
plements that of ‘Children of Adam’ (q.v.). 

The calamus, a plant generally known 
as the sweet flag, serves ^ a threefold 
symbol. Its leaves symbolize mortality; 
its fascicles, which cling together for sup- 
port, represent ‘adhesive’ love or friend- 
ship^ and its perennial pink-tinged 
matic root is symbolic of immortal life, 
from which bloom successive transient 
forms. This mystical group of poems, 
frequently considered a reflection of the 
au Aor’s homosexuality, was said by Whit- 
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man to have Tolitical significance* in 
celebrating the ‘beautiful and sane afiFec- 
tion of man for man’ which would ‘make 
the continent indissoluble’ and weld the 
states into a ‘Living Union.’ 


Calhoun 

craft trials (1692), particularly Cotton 
Mather, who replied in Some Few Remarks 
upon a Scandalous Book (1701). Increase 
Mather is said to have ordered Calef’s 
book burned in the Harvard Yard. 


CALDWELL, Erskine Preston (1903- 
born in Geoi^ia, after study at the 
University of Virginia, published two 
novelettes in 1930, The Bastard and Poor 
Fooly but first won fame with Tobacco 
Road (q.v.,1932), dramatized by Jack 
Kirkland. Like his next novel, God*s 
Little Acre (q.v.,1933), it showed a rich 
sense of folk humor and indignation at 
social inequities. One or both of these 
elements is seen in later novels, includ- 
ing: Journeyman (1935); Trouble in July 
(1940), about race hatred in the South; 
Tragic Ground (1944), about a Georgia 
farmer stranded in a war-boom town; 
House in the Uplands (1946); The Sure 
Hand of God (1947), about a smalltown 
woman^ search for a man for herself 
and a husband for her daughter; This 
Very Earth (1948); A Place Called Esther-^ 
ville (1949), about Negro-white relations 
in a small Southern town; and Episode in 
Palmetto (19J0), about a young school- 
teacher in a similar town. Other novels in- 
clude: All Night Long (1942), about guer- 
rilla fighting in Russia; A Lamp for Night- 
fall (1952), set in Maine; and Money 
(1954), satirically portraying a best-selling 
author. Caldwell is considered to be best 
in the short story, and collections include: 
American Earth (1931), We Are the Living 
(1933); Rneel to the Rising Sun (1935); 
Southways (1938); Georgia Boy (1943); ^ 
general collection. Jackpot (1940); and 
The Courting of Susie Brown (1952). 
Other works include: Some American Peo- 
(i935)> vignettes of U.S. life; The Sac- 
rilege of Alan Kent (1936), a novelette; 
You Have Seen Their Faces (1937), a docu- 
mentary book about Southern sharecrop- 
pers with photos by his former wife, Mar- 
garet Bourke-White, who similarly col- 
laborated on North of the "Danube (1939), 
about Czechoslovakia, and Sayl Is This 
the U,S,A,f (1941); All Out on the Road to 
Smolensk (1942), a personal account of the 
war in Russia: and Call It Experience 
(1951), about the art of writing. 

CALEF, Robert (1648-1719), Boston 
merchant, author of More Wonders of the 
Invisible ^ar 4 / (London, 1700), a well- 
documented, bitterly satiric attack on 
those responsible for the Salem witch- 


CALHOUN, John Caldwell (1782- 
1850), born in the South Carolina up- 
lands, graduated from Yale (1804), and 
after beginning his law practice was 
elected to the state legislature (1808). 
There he aided revision of representation 
to give numerical preponderance in the 
lower house to the uplands of the state, 
leaving senatorial control with the low- 
lands, a device of ‘concurrent majorities’ 
or mutual checks which he eventually pro- 
posed for the relief of sectional dissen- 
sions in the U.S. Subsequently he was 
elected to Congress, where he was largely 
responsible for prosecuting the War ofi 
1812; became Monroe’s secretary of war ; 
(1817-25), and improved army organi- \ 
zation; and served as Vice-President under 
J.Q.Adams and Jackson (1825-32). In this 
capacity he was a champion of the state 
rights theory, and advocated nullification 
as a constitutional defense of his state 
against the oppressive Tariff of Abomina- 
tions. His ‘South Carolina Exposition’ 
(1828) declared that the ‘United States is 
not a union of the people, but a league or 
compact between sovereign states, any 
of which has the right to judge when the 
compact is broken and to pronounce any 
law to be null and void which violates 
its conditions.’ For this reason, he resigned 
his post, had a state ordinance passed 
against the federal tariffs, and had him- 
self elected to the Senate (1831), where he 
defended the slave system, and battled for 
die right of minorities to veto encroach- 
ing legislation. After a year (1844) 
secretary of state, he spent the last five 
years of his life in the Senate, where one 
of his most famous speeches, frequently 
called the ‘Fourth of March Speech’ 
(1850), was an attack on Clay’s Compro- 
mise of 1850. He asked that the South 
be given an equal right in newly acquired 
territory, that the North return fugitive 
slaves, that agitation over slavery be 
stopped, and that an amendment to the 
Constitution restore the equilibrium be- 
tween North and South. This speech was 
answered by Webster’s ‘Seventh of March 
Speech,’ favoring Clay’s conciliatory pol- 
icy. Calhoun’s political philosophy is 
summed up in the posthumously pub- 
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CaUfemui Gold Rush 

lished Disquisition on Government and Dis^ 
eussion on the Constitution and Government 
of the United States. The former declares 
that ^vernment must be checked by con- 
.stitutions, providing apparams whereby 
minorities may compel majorities to com- 
promise; and the latter argues for a prac- 
tical application of this postulate, also 
advocating a dual executive, representing 
the two sections, and a dual chief magis- 
tracy, both of whom must assent for the 
validation of acts of Congress. His Works 
appeared in six volumes (1853-5}. 

California Gold Rush, sttForty-Niners. 

California, University of, coeduca- 
tional state institution, which has its prin- 
cipal campi at Berkeley (founded 1868) 
and Los Angeles (founded 1919), and has 
an enrollment of over 17,000 students on 
the former campus alone. Its Berkeley 
library of 2,000,000 books includes the his- 
torical collection assembled by H.H. Ban- 
croft (q.v.). Leonard Bacon was professor 
of English (1910-23), and literary figures 
among the alumni include: Josiah Royce 
(1871), Lincoln Steffens (1889), Frank Nor- 
ris (1894), Jack London (1896), Percy 
Marks (1912), Sidney Howard (1915), 
Carleton Beals (1916), Genevieve Taggard 
(1919), and Josephine Herbst (1919). 

Call of the Wild, The, novel by Jack 
London (q.v.), published in 1903. 

Buck, oifspring of a St. Bernard and 
Scotch shepherd dog, lives on a California 
estate until he is stolen and shipped to the 
Klondike. There he is trained as a sledge 
dog, and wins the leadership of the team 
from Spitz. To his master, John Thornton, 
he gives his entire allegiance, even break- 
ing the ice and dragging a thousand-pound 
load on a sledge in order to win a wager. 
After Thornton is murdered by Indians, 
Buck responds to the call of the wild, and 
nbandons human civilization to lead a 
wolf pack. 

CALLAGHAN, Morley (1903- ^ ), 
Canadian-born author, whose novels in- 
clude: Strange Fugitive (1928), the story 
of a bootlegger; It*s Never Over (1930) 
tracing the effects of disgrace upon the 
family and friends of a murderer; A 
Broken Journey (1932); Such Is My Be^ 
loved (1934); They Shall Inherit the Earth 
(1935), a study of an average family dur- 
ing the depression; More Joy in Heaven 
(1937)1 about a reformed prisoner who 
findfs that the world will not let him pursue 
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his ideals; and The Loved and The Lost 
(1951). Collections of short stories are: 
A Native Argosy (1929), No Man's Meat 
(193^), and Now That Aprils Here 
U936). 

Galliopean Society, New York club 
(1788-1831) that functioned as a debating 
forum, library, and sodal and education^ 
ag^cy. Its members included Peter and 
William Irving, William Paulding, and 
C.F.Hoffman. Some of their papers were 
printed in The New York Magazine. 

CALVERT, George (f. 1580-1 632), first 
Lord Baltimore, received successive 
grants from King James and King Charles 
tor which was finally substituted the en- 
tire province of Maryland. There he was 
proprietor, captain-general, head of a ma- 
norial system, and leader of the Church. 
In 1632 the rights passed to Cecilius Cal- 
vert, who, although a Catholic, adopted 
the broad principle of religious toleration 
because he held his charter from a Protes- 
tant king. When in 1688 the Catholic"' 

J fames II lost his throne, the Baltimores 
ost their lucrative colony, and they did 
not rep;ain it until 20 years later, when 
Benedict Leonard Calvert abandoned his 
ancestors’ faith for this reason. 

CALVERT, George Henry (1803-89), 
descendant of the Baltimore family, was 
born in Maryland, educated at Harvard 
and (jottingen, and settled in 1840 at 
Newport, Rhode Island. He was the au- 
thor of closet dramas, such as Arnold and 
Andrl (1864); several volumes of poetry 
in ‘a diluted Tennysonian vein'; an essay 
on manners. The Gentleman (1863); criti- 
cal analyses of the ^ countries through 
which he traveled; ‘bi^raphic aesthetic’ 
studies of English and European authors; 
a Fourierist Introduction to Social Science 
(1856); and other works. Poe’s criticism 
in A Chapter on Autography, ‘Essentially 
a feeble and commonplace writer of po- 
etry, although his prose compositions have 
a certain degree of merit,’ is still consid- 
ered valid. 

CALVERTON, V[ictor] F[rancis] (1900^ 
40), Marxist literary critic, set forth his 
concept of the sociological interpretation 
of literature in The Newer Spirit (1925) 
and practiced it in The Liber^ion of 
American Literature (1932). His other 
books include: Sex Exwssion in Utera- 
ture (1926); For Revolution (1932); The 
Awakening of America (1939), a history of 
I] 
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early America in ^terms of the ruled in- 
stead of the rulers’; and Where Angels 
Feared to Tread (194^1), describing Uto- 
pian ventures in the U.S, He edit^ The 
Modem Si}iarterh: A Journal oj Radical 
Opinion. His real name was George Goetz. 

Calvinism, system of theological thought 
found in the doctrinal expressions of the 
Reformed and Presbyterian Churches, 
which derives its name from John Calvin 
(1509-64), the French Protestant re- 
former. In Calvin's own day, the element 
of his teaching that involved him in most 
conflict was his interoretation of Holy 
Communion, which differed from that of 
Luther, but his followers have been 
mainly distinguished by their emphasis 
upon predestination. The distinctive char- 
acteristics of Calvinism were formulated 
at the Synod of Dort (1618-19), in oppo- 
sition to the Five Articles (1610) of the 
Arminians (q.v.), and are known as the 
Five Points: (i) total depravity^ man’s 
natural inability to exercise free wilL since 
through Adam’s fall he has suffered hered- 
itary corruption; (a) unconditional elec- 
tion. which manifests itself through God’s 
wisdom to elect those to be saved, despite 
their inability to perform saving works; 
(3) prevcnient and irresistible grace, that 
anticipatory grace made available only 
to the elect; (4) the perseverance of saints, 
those who are predetermined as elect in- 
evitably persevering in the path of holi- 
ness; and (5) limited atonement, man’s 
hereditary corruption being partially 
atoned for by Christ, and this atonement 
being provided the elect through the Holy 
Spirit, giving them the power to attempt 
to obey God’s will as revealed through the 
Bible. These five dicta were embodied in 
the beliefs of those whose church polity 
was Presbyterian, Baptist, and Congre- 
gational, and in the beliefs of certain other 
groups. In New England both Puritans 
and Pilgrims (qq.v.) agreed with Calvin- 
ism in their creation of a theocratic state, 
but the Covenant theology (q.v.) became 
as important as the original Calvinist 
doctrine. New Englanders tended to study 
Calvin less than such later fqrmulators of 
Protestant opinion as William Perkins 
and William Ames. In addition to reading 
Augustine and other church fathers, they 
emphasized above all the Bible. Expre^ 
sions of 17 th-century Calvinist thought in 
New England may be found in such works 
as Tha Wonder-Working Providence of 


Sions Saviour in New England^ The Sim- 
ple Cobler of Aggawam^ the Magnalia 
Ckristi Americana^ysA The Day of Doom. 
Later, Calvinism in the Congregational 
Church was considerably m(^ified and 
softened by the Half-Way Covenant 
(q.v.), although under evangelical stress 
the earlier doctrines were temporarily re- 
vived in the Great Awakening (q.v.). The 
doctrinal framework has been less success- 
ful in withstanding the changes in intel- 
lectual climate than have the ethical 
teachings^ which have effected both ortho- 
dox Calvinists and such diverse thinkers 
as Franklin and the Transcendentalist 
writers. 

Cambridge (originally Newe Towne 
Massachusetts, is situated on the ban^ 
of the Charles River opposite Bostog 
(q.v.). It was founded (1636) by member 
of the Massachusetts Bay Company, anc , 
renamed (1638) in honor of the English'^ 
university town, following the establish- ' 
ment of Harvard College. It has always 
been an intellectual center, and was the 
home of the first printing press in the Eng- 
lish colonies, established by Stephen 
Daye. Craigie House, a colonial mansion 
occupied by Washington (1775) and later 
the home of Longfellow (1837-82), is sit- 
uated there, as is Radcliffe College. The 
population of Cambridge in 1950 was 
120,740, and between the Harvard Yard 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology is situated the district called *The 
Unknown City,’ which is the third largest 
manufacturing center in New England. 
During the 19th century, Cambridge was 
the home of many literary figures, includ- 
ing Longfellow, Lowell, Dana, Margaret 
Fuller, Holmes, Howells, John Fiske, C.E. 
Norton, and John Bartlett. Later authors, 
in addition to those associated with 
the university faculties, include Samuel 
Crothers, Conrad Aiken, Margaret De- 
land, and David McCord. 

Cambridge History of American Lit- 
erature^ They pubHshed in four volumes 
(1917-21), is a survey ‘of the life of the 
American people as expressed in their 
writings rather than a history of belles 
Uttres alone,’ from colonial times to the 
end of the 19th century. It provided for 
the first time an extensive bibliography 
for all periods and subjects. The editors 
were W.P.Trent, John Erskine, Stuart P. 
Sherman, and Carl Van Doren, and 
among the 64 contributors were J.S.Bas- 
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Cambridge Platform 

sett, V.L.Parrington, P.E.More, Wood- 
bridge Riley, A.H.(Juinn, W.E,Leonard, 

H. C.Lodge, firander Matthew^ F.L.Pat- 
tee, Norman Focrster, M.J.Moses, and 
. Mary Austin. 

Cambridge Platform, basic statement 
of New England Congregationalism (q«v.) 
until the •adoption of the Saybrook Flat- 
form (1708) in Connecticut. The Cam- 
^ bridge Platform was drafted by Richard 
Matner, amended and adopted by a 
church synod at Cambridge (1648), and 
printed as A Platform of Church-uiscu 
pline (1649). 

Camden, Battle or, occurred in South 
Carolina during the Revolutionary War 
(Aug. 16, 1780), when the Americans un- 
der Gates were routed, and De Kalb was 
inortally wounded. William Gilmore 
Simms’s The Partisan is concerned with 
this battle. 

CAMPBELL, Alexander (1788-1866), 
Irish-born clergyman, came with his 
father, Thomas Campbell (1763-1854), 
to Pennsylvania, where they split from 
the Presbyterian Church to turn to a 
simple form of Christianit)% with the Bi- 
ble the only basis for belief and conduct. 
Their followers, the Campbellites, were 
nominally Baptists until 1830, and short- 
ly thereafter united with the followers of 
B.W.Stone to create the church known as 
the Disciples of Christ, In 1931 this body 
united with the Congregational Church. 
The Disciples of Christ had more than 

I, 600,000 members in 1945. Campbell 
founded Bethany College (1840) and was 
its president until his death. 

CAMPBELL, Bartley (1843-88). au- 
thor of popular melodramas, moral and 
domestic dramas, and a blank verse trag- 
edy. His best play, My Partner (1879), 
shows the influence of Bret Harte in the 
treatment of California frontier life. The 
White Slave (1882) contains the line, ‘Racs 
are royal raiment, when worn for virtues 
sake,’ planted for the melodramatic ef- 
fect that Campbell liked. His plays are 
collected in America's Lost Plays (1941). 

CAMPBELL, Kilhs (1872-1937), pro- 
fessor of English literature at the Univer- 
sity of Texas (189^1937), contributed to 
The Cambridge History oj American Lat- 
erature* His writings include The Mind 
of Poe and Other Studies (1933). 

CAMPBELL, Thomas (1777-1844), Eng- 
lish poet, author of Gertrude of Wyoming 


Can Such Tl^gs Be? 

(q.v,,i8o9). His poems were edited by 
Irving (1810). 

CAMPBELL, Walter Stanley (1887- 
1957)9 Oklahoma educator and author, 
has issued textbooks and edited frontier 
works under his own name and has written 
fiction, poetry, and historical studies, 
mainly of the Southwestern frontier, under 
the pseudonym of Stanley Vestal. These 
include: Fandango: Ballads of the Old West 
( 1 9^7) 9 Carson (1928); Happy Hunting 
Grounds (1928); *Dohe Walls (1929); Sit- 
ting Bull (1932); Warpath (1934); King of 
the Fur Traders (1940), a biography of 
Radisson; Short Grass Country (1941), in 
the ‘American Folkways’ series; Bi^oot 
Wallace (1942), Jim Bridger (1946), and 
Joe Afrr^(i952), biographies of the Texas 
ranger and two mountain men; The Mis- 
souri (1945), history of life along the river; 
Wa^ath and Council Fire (1948), on the 
Plains Indians, 1851-1891; and ^een of 
Cowtowns: Dodge City (1952). 

Campbellites, see Campbelly Alexander. 

Can Such Things Bef, 24 stories by 
Ambrose Bierce (q.v.), published in 1893. 
Mainly concerned with episodes of the 
Civil War and the California frontier, they 
are marked by a psychological realism, 
sardonic humor, and clever use of surprise 
endings and effects of supernatural horror, 
exhibited in such titles as ‘The Realm of 
the Unreal,’ ‘Some Haunted Houses,’ 
‘Bodies of the Dead,' and ‘Mysterious 
Disappearances.’ 

‘My Favorite Murder’ is a perversely 
humorous narrative which concludes: ‘Al- 
together. I cannot help thinking that in 
point of atrocity mv murder of Uncle 
William has seldom been excelled.’ ‘The 
Famous Gilson BequesL’ anticipating 
Clemens’s ‘The Man that Corrupted Had- 
leyburg,’ tells of a hanged California 
horse-thief who leaves his wealth to the 
man who convicted him, maliciously stip- 
ulating that anyone who can prove that 
Gilson robbed him shall receive the prop- 
erty instead. This results in years of liti- 
parion, the wrecking of moral conscience 
in the community, and the premature 

ra lnd death of his victim. ^One Kind 
cer,’ a Civil War story, tells of 
Captain Ransome’s fire on his own troops, 
owin^ to the mistaken orders of a general 
who IS killed in battle, leaving Ransome 
to be punished for his superior’s error. 
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GANBY, Henry Seidel (1878- ), 

former Yale professor of literature and 
editor of The Saturday Review oj Litera- 
ture. His books of literary and social crit- 
icism include: Classic Americans (1931}, 
studies of authors; Thoreau (1939) and 
Whitman (1943), biographies; The Bran- 
dywine (1941)9 an informal history of 
the river; and American Memoir (1947), 
including The Age of Confidence (1934)9 
a survey of American life in the i89o’s9 
and Alma Mater: The Gothic Age of 
the American College (1936). Family 
History (1945) deals with his ancestry; 
Turn Easty Turn West (1951) is a study 
contrasting MarkTwain andHenry J ames. 

CANFIELD, [Fisher], Dorothy (1879- 
1958), born in Kansas, resident in Ver- 
mont since 1907, has written a long series 
of novels9 including; Gunhild (1907), set 
in Norway, and contrasting a Kansa^ 
born Norwegian girl with typical Ameri- 
can tourists; The Squirrel-Cage (1912), 
dealing with the married life of an aver- 
age American couple; The Bent Twig 
(i9i5)> the story of a Midwestern profes- 
sor's family; The Brimming Cup (1921), 
about a woman torn between her husband 
and family and her love for another man; 
Rough-Hewn (1922); Her Son*s Wife 
(1926), concerned with a mother's at- 
tempt to dominate her son's family; The 
Deepening Stream (1930), tracing the 
growth of a woman’s character from her 
Western youth to her maturity in France; 
Bonfire (1933); and Seasoned Timber 
(1939)* Collections of stories include: 
Hillsboro People (1915); The Real Motive 
(1916); Home Fires in France (1918), 
written with her husband, John Redwood 
Fisher; and Basque People (1931). Ver- 
mont Tradition (1953) is non-fiction. 

CANNON, Charles James (i 800-60), 
New York author, whose best play was 
The Oath of Office (1850), a tragedy of 
15th-century Ireland. He wrote several 
volumes of poetry and a number of tales, 
among them Mora Carmodi; or, Woman*s 
Influence (1844) and Ravellings from the 

WebofLifeiiSss)* 

Canoe and the Saddle, The, sketches by 
Theodore Winthrop (q.v.). 

GANONGHET (or Conanchet) { d . l 6 ^ 6 ), 
Narragansett chief, signed a treaty with 
the English during the early part of King 
Philip’s War, but later violated it, was 
captured by the English, and was exe- 
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cuted by the Pequots and Mohicans. He 
figures in Hubbard’s Narrative of the Trou- 
bles with the Indians in New England, and 
IS the hero of The Wept of Wish 4 on-Wish. 

GANONIGUS (r.1565-1647), Narragan- 
sett chief, granted Rhode Island to Roger. 
Williams, and, because of the influence of 
Williams, remained friendly to the whites. 

Gantigny, Battle of, first major opera- 
tion of American troops in the First 
World War (May 28, 1918), in which 
Pershing, under French command, suc- 
cessfully attacked the village of Cantigny, 
a German observation post about 85 miles 
north of Paris. 

CANTWELL, Robert [Emmett] (190B- 
), proletarian novelist, whose books m- 
chidt Laugh and Lie Down (1931), about 
life in a lumber mill city of the North- 
west, and The Land of Plenty (193^^), deal- 
ing with a strike in a similar setting. He 
has written a biography of Hawthorne 
(1948) and served on the editorial staffs 
of TAf New Republic, The New Outlook, 
and Time, 

Canuck, slang name for a Canadian, es- 
pecially a French Canadian. 

Cape Cod, descriptive work by Thoreau 
(q.v.), posthumously published (1865) 
and edited by the younger W.E. Chai- 
ning, after chapters had been printed in 
Putnam's Magazine (1855) and the At- 
lantic Monthly (1864). Describing the nat- 
ural environment and people of ‘the bare 
and bended arm of Massachusetts,’ the 
account is based on the author's experi- 
ences during three short visits to Cape 
Cod (Oct. 1849; June 1850; July 1855), 
and includes ten essays on the history and 
character of the inhabitants, ‘The High- 
land Light,’ Nantucket, the sea, the 
beach, and other aspects of the Cape. 

Capital of the U.S., prior to its location 
at Washington (q.v.), was situated at 
Philadelphia from 1775 to 1800, with 
the following exceptions: Baltimore 
(1776); Lancaster^ Pennsylvania (1777); 
York, Pennsylvania (1777-8); Princeton 

( 1783); Annapolis (1783-4); Trenton 
1784); and New York City (1776, 1789- 

90)- 

Capitol, seat of federal gov^nment at 
Washington, D.C. (q.v.), on a site selected 
by the city planner, L’Enfant. The orig- 
inal design in the style of the Greek revi- 
val was the work of William Thornton, 
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and the cornerstone was laid in 1793. 
James Hoban assisted Thornton in its 
construction. Subsequent architects in- 
cluded Latrobe, who was appointed to re- 
* .store the building after it was burned by 
. British troops during the War of 1812; 
Bulfinch, who completed the original de- 
sign (1818-30); and T.U.Walter, who 
greatly enlarged the structure (1851-65), 
. adding the extensive House and Senate 
wings at either end, as well as the 288-foot 
dome that dominates the building. The 
Statue of Freedom surmounting the dome 
was modded by Thomas Crawford, and 
the building contains paintings by John 
Trumbull, John Vanderlyn, Emanuel 
Leutze, and others. 

CAPOTE, Truman (1925- ), New Or- 
leans-born author whose novels are: Other 
V oiceSy Other Rooms (1948), about a 
homosexually inclined boy painfully grop- 
ing toward maturity; and The Grass 
Harp (1951, dramatized 1952), about 
innocent people, old and young, escaping 
social restraint by living in a tree house. 
Tree of Night (1949) contains stories and 
L/ical Color (1950) collects travel sketches. 
House of Flowers (1955) is a musical play 
set in a West Indies bordello. 

Captain Craig, blank verse narrative by 
E.A.Robinson (q.v.), the title poem of a 
volume published in 1902. 

Captain Craig, aged vagabond, poet, 
and amateur philosopher, spends his penu- 
rious last years in Tilbury Town, where he 
is protected by a group of young men who, 
alone among the townspeople, value his 
wit, courage, and eccentric manners. Tol- 
erating their egotism and frequent incom- 
prehension, he shares with them his recol- 
lections of a rich and varied life. The cap^ 
tain is a whimsical transcendentalist, who 
believes mystically that since ‘God's hu- 
mor is the music of the spheres,' all human 
striving should be directed toward learn- 
ing to Uaugh with God.' When one of the 
young inen leaves Tilbury, the captain 
writes him erudite, self-revealing letters, 
interspersed with his own romantic son- 
nets and ballads. On the youth’s return, 
the old man reads to his assembled friends 
a discursive poetic testament, bequeath- 
ing to them the swashbuckling philosophy 
and heroic humor that underlie his vision 
of the universe. A few days later he dies, 
ending his contradictory career with a last 
request for a brass band at his funeral. 

Captain Jack, see Crawford^ JW. 


Carey 

Captains Courageous, novel by Kipling 
(q.v.), published in 1897. 

Harvey Cheyne, 15-year-old pampered 
son of a Los Angeles millionaire, is lost 
overboard from a transatlantic steamer, 
and picked up by the Gloucester fishing 
schooner The schooner is com- 

manded by Disko Troop, a seasoned Bank 
fisherman of high integrity and strong 
will, who hires the lad at ^lo a month to 
work as a second boy. At first unwillingly, 
but later with interest and determination, 
Harvey learns the arts of sailing and fish- 
ing. From a weak, selfish, arrogant child 
he becomes a strong, self-reliant youth, 
and after many adventures with the fish- 
ing fleet returns home to develop further 
lus interest in sailing ships. He partly 
repays his debt to Disko Troop by helping 
the latter’s son Dan to become an officer 
on one of the elder Cheyne’s Pacific ships. 

Capuchins, branch of the Franciscan 
Order (q.v.) of the Roman Catholic 
Church, came to America as missionaries « 
in New England (1630) and in Acadia 
(1632). In 1722 they were given ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction in Louisiana, where they 
founded the epliest churches and schools. 
Following their jurisdictional dispute with 
the Jesuits dunng the i8th century, the 
Jesuits were expelled from I^uisiana. The 
Carmelites, another monastic order, came 
to the territory during the early days of 
French settlement, but were also replaced 
by the Capuchins, who are still active 
elsewhere in the U.S. 

GArDENAS, Garcia L . pez de (/ 7 .i 540), 
Spanish captain in Coronado’s expedition 
to New Mexico, was the discoverer of the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 

GARDOZO, Benjamin Nathan (1870- 
1938), after an eminent career at the oar 
was appointed to the U.S, Supreme Court 
(1932), where he continued to apply his 
liberal philosophy of law. His books in- 
clude The Nature of the Judicial Process 
(1921), The Growth of the Law (1924), The 
Paradoxes of Legal Science (1928), and 
Law and Literature (1931). 

Careful and Strict Enquiry into the 
Modem Prevailing Notions of » Free* 
dom of Will, vet Freedom of Will. 

GAREY, Henry Charles (1793-1879), 
son of Mathew Carey, in whose publish- 
ing firm he was a partner until he retired 
to write his Essay on the Rate of Wages 
(1835). This work mainly accepted the 
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doctrine of latsseiJaire and that of the 
wage-fund) but declared that natural laws 
tend toward a universal harmony of in- 
terests. Carey denied Ricardo’s theory of 
rent) which heM that the price paid for 
land in a growing community must con- 
stantly increase in relation to labor and 
capital; disagreed with Malthus by claim- 
ing that food increases faster than popula- 
tion) and that distress is a consequence of 
human ineptitude rather than an inherent 
characteristic of economy; defined wealth 
in terms of well-being; and conceived of 
happiness as being best promoted by con- 
sidering the nation as a unit of economic 
activity. In Principles of Political Econ-^ 
omy (j vols.)i 837-40) he claimed that 
land derives its value from the capital ex- 
pended on it) and therefore that rent does 
not differ from interest. He believed prog- 
ress to lie in the 'mutual fertilization’ of 
labor and capital) involving an increase 
for the worker in his share of me joint prod- 
uct. In Commercial Associations in 
France and England (184c) and in Past^ 
Present^ and Future (1848), Carey cham- 

? ioned a protective tariff. His Harmony of 
nterests influenced the high U.S.Tariff 
Act of 1861. In later works he prescribed 
manufactures for the South, l^ented the 
low tariff) and reiterated his idea of har- 
mony. The Principles of Social Science (3 
vo1s.)I 858-9) contains the summation of 
his doctrines, stressi^ the analogy be- 
tween natural and sociu sciences. 

CAREY, Mathew (1760-1839), born in 
Ireland) escaped to France wh^ his pam- 
phlet in defense of Irish Catholics was con- 
sidered treasonable. After a year in Frank- 
lin’s printing office at Passy, he returned 
to Irdand to edit tht Volunteer's Journal^ 
a paper in which he militated against Eng- 
lish rule. His violent editorial policy led to 
his arrest and later escape to America 
(1784). He edited the conservative 
sylvania Heraldy The American Museum 
(q.v.)) and The Columbian Magazine 
(q.v.). From his Philadelphia publishing 
house, he issued his various books, which 
include a vivid pamphlet on the yellow 
fever epidemic of 1793; The Porcupiniad; 
A Hudibrastic Poem (1796), one of his at- 
tacks on William Cobbett; The Olive 
Branch (1814), a plea for reconciliation af- 
ter the War of 1812; and many addresses 
before the Philadelphia Society for the 
Promotion of National Industry. Next to 
Hamilton’s works, these are the most dis- 


Gamuui 

tjnguished American arguments of the 
time in favor of the protective system, and 
are forerunners of the work of his son, 
Henry C. Carey. Among his many tracts 
and books, Miscellaneous Essays (1830), 
is an outstanding example of his vigorous 
writing. He published a volume of Auto^ 
biographical Sketches (1829). 

CARLETON) Sir Guy (1724-1808), col- 
onial governor of Quebec, was responsible 
for the Quebec Act. After the resignation 
of Gage, the command of the Britisn army 
in America was divided between Howe 
and Carleton, who, before he was replaced 
by Burgoyne (1777), captured Crown 
Point and successfully defended Quebec. 
He succeeded Clinton as commander j of 
the British forces (1782), but was ordeied 
to suspend hostilities. He figures in Brack- 
enridge’s Death of General Montgomery, \ 

CARLETON) Henry Guy (1865-1910), 
humorist) and author of farce comedies 
including The Gilded Fool (1892) and Tm 
B utterflies (1894). His broad humor is fur- 
ther exhibited in the Thompson Street Pok- 
er Club Papers (1884). 

CARLETON) Will (1845-1912), author 
of the sentimental Farm Ballads (1873), 
containing his best-known poem, 'Over 
the Hills to the Poor House.’ Other collec- 
tions include Farm Legends (1875) and 
City Ballads (1885). 

CARMAN) [William] Bliss (1861-1929), 
Canadian-born poet, after 1888 made his 
home in New York and Connecticut. He 
edited The Chap-Book and published his 
first notable poetry in Low Tide on Grand 
PrS: A Book of Lyrics (1893), whose 
youthful buoyancy and pagan love of na- 
ture won it immediate success. In collabor- 
ation with Richard Hovey (q.v.), he wrote 
Songs from Vagabondia (1894), which 
helped to initiate a revolt against the 
scholarly and anemic poetry of the time, 
being marked by a carefree gipsy spirit. 
The collaboration was continued in More 
Songs from Vagabondia (1896) and Last 
Songs from Vagabondia (1901). In his 
more than 20 subsequent volumes, Car- 
man retained his spontaneity in simple 
lyrics, although he was occasionally so 
captivated by rhythm and symbolism 
that his work contains an undue use of 
verbal music and coloring. The range of 
his verse is beyond nationalism, although 
Canada claimed him as unofficial poet 
laureate. His later books include: Behind 
the Arras: A Book of the Unseen (1895); 
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Ballads of Lost Haven: A Book of the Sea 
(1S97); Sappho (1904). an imaginative re- 
construction of one hundred framents 
from the Greek poet; Pipes of Pan Xigo6); 
Echoes from Pagabondia (19x2); The 
'Rough Riders and Other Poems (1909); 
April Airs: A Book qf New England Lyrics 
(19x6); and Wild Garden (1929). He also 
wrote essays on The Friendship of Art 
(1904), The Making of Personality (1908), 
and The Kinship of Nature (1913). 

Carmel (or Carmel-by-the-Sea)9 Cali- 
fornia town one hundred miles south of 
San Francisco, derives its name from that 
given to the bay (1602) by Carmelite 
monks from Palestine, who accompanied 
the Spanish discoverer Vizcaino. In 1769 
the neighboring town of Monterey was 
founded by Portold, and its mission estab- 
lished by Serra. Monter^, as capital of 
the Mexican province of Cdifornia, is de- 
scribed in Two Years Before the Mast. It 
was captured by Sloat (1846), and lattf 
became the capital of territorid California 
until the admission of the state (1850). 
It has been written about by Stevenson 
and Steinbeck, temporary residents. Car- 
mel became an artist colony (r.1904) 
when Mary Austin, Sterling, and othm 
moved there; later residents have in- 
cluded Upton Sinclair, Sinclair Lewis, 
Steffens, and Jeffers. Henry Miller lives 
at near-by Big Sur. 

Carmelites, see Capuchins. 

CARMEN, Felix, see Sherman, F.D. 

CARMER, Carl [Lamson] (1893- 
author and editor, formerly professor at 
the University of Alabama. His writings 
include: Leep South (1930), poetry; Stc^s 
Fell on Alabama (1934), Negro and white 
folklore; Listen for a Lonesome Drum 
(i 936)> New York state folklore; The 
Hudson (1939), a history of life along the 
Hudson (1939) and The Susquehanna 
(1955)1 histories of life along these rivers; 
Genesee Fever (1941), a novd of early up- 
state New York; Dark Trees to the Wind 
(1949); New York state history; and an- 
thologies of folk tales and songs. 
CARNEGIE, Andrew (1835-1919), Scot- 
tish-born industrialist, began work in a 
cotton factory after his family moved to 
Pennsylvania (1848). By 1873 he was 
engagdi in the sted industry, in which he 
showed remarkable ors;anizing ability and 
shrewd judgment, as in the sdection of 
such lieutenants as Henry C. Frick. His 
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career was e&maxed (1901) when the U.S. 
Sted Corporation purchased his interests 
for ^250,000^00. During his retirement 
he wrote an essay. The Gospel cf Wealth 
(1889), setting forth the idea mat rich 
men are trustees for the public benefit, 
which he put into practice in large endow- 
ments to educational institutions, indud- 
ing the Carnme Institute at Pittsburgh, 
and in gifts for the erection of libraries 
throughout the U.S. His books indude 
Triumphant Democracy (1886), The Em^ 
pire of Business (1902), and an Autobiog- 
raphy (1920). 

Carolina Playmakers, writing and pro- 
ducing »oup founded at the University 
of North Carolina (1918) by Frederick 
Henry Koch (1877-1944), who had 
founded the Dakota Playmakers in 1910. 
The North Camlina group, in their own 
theater and during frequent tours throup;h 
^e Southern States, have been influential 
in the little theater movement as a leader 
in regional and folk drama. Plays by sti;^ 
dent writers, including Thomas Wolfe and 
Paul Green, have been published in a se- 
ries of Carolina Folk-Plays. 

Carolina ^air, border inddent during 
the Canadian Rebellion (1837), which 
nearly led to hostilities between the U.S. 
and Great Britain. The steamer Caroline^ 
owned by Americans, carried men and 
materials to the Canadians, and loyalist 
reprisals led to the destruction of the ship 
and the death of one of her crew. Amer- 
ican feeling was aroused, and armed inter- 
vention narrowly avert^. 

CARPENTER, John Alden (1876-1951), 
Chicago composer, is best known for his 
witty symphonic suite. Adventures in a 
Perambulator (1915), a Concertino for 
piano and orchestra, and the three ballets, 
The Birthday of the Infanta^ Skyscrapers^ 
and Krazy Kat. 

Carpet-Bag (1^51-3) , humorous weekly 
magazine edited at Boston by B.P.Shilla- 
ber, who contributed many of his *Mrs. 
Partington’ sketches. The ^ition of May 
1, 1852, contained the first published writ- 
ing of three prominent humorists: The 
Dandy Frightening the Squatter,* by the 
X 6-year-old Clemens: an essay by the 17- 
year-old Artemus Ward; and drawings 
and text by G.H.Derby. Other contribu- 
tors included J.T.Trowbridge, C.G.Hal- 
ine, Sylvanus Cobb, C.B.Lewis, Eliza- 
eth Akers, and Louise Moulton. 
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Carpetbaggers, epithet applied by 
Southerners, during the Reconstruction, 
to Northerners who dominated Negro 
votes in their search for government posi- 
tions. Because they were transients, the 
carpetbag that they carried was con- 
sidered symbolic. 

CARROLL, Charles (1737-1832), lead- 
ing Catholic of Maryland, visited Canada 
(1776) with Franklin and others, in a vain 
attempt to secure Canadian aid. He was a 
member of the Continental Congress 
(1776-8), signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and U.S. senator (1789-92). 

CARROLL, Gladys Hasty (1904- ), 
novelist, whose works include: As the Earth 
Turns (1933), a story of Maine farm life; 
A Few Foolish Ones (1935); Neighbor to 
the Sky (1937); Dunnybrook (1943); 
of' the Hill (1947); One White Star (1954); 
and Head of the Line (1942), short stories. 

CARRYL, Charles Edward (1842- 
1920), New York financier, was an author 
of juvenile fantasies in the tradition of 
Lewis Carroll. These include Daoy and the 
Goblin (1886) and The AdmiraVs Caravan 
(1892), which are interspersed with such 
verses as ‘The Plaint of the Camel’ and 
‘Robinson Crusoe’s Story.’ 

Guy Wetmore Carryl (1873-1904), 
his son, was also an author of light verse, 
published in such volumes Fables for the 
Frivolous (1898), Mother Goose forGrown^^ 
Ups (1900), and Grimm Tales Made Gay 
(1903)* The Transgression of Andrew Vane 
(1902) and Z«/ and Other Parisians (1903) 
are collections of short stories, and The 
Lieutenant-Governor (1903) is considered 
the best of his three novels. 

CARSON, Kit (Christopher) (1809-68), 
frontiersman and guide, was born in Ken- 
tucky, grew up on the Missouri frontier, 
and in 1826 went to New Mexico, making 
his home at Taos and becoming a guide on 
the Santa F6 Trail. He accompanied one 
of the first overland expeditions to Cali- 
fornia (1829-31), and took part in many 
trapping and trading tripis, especially in 
the employ of Thomas Fitzpatrick. Fa- 
mous as one of the ablest ‘mountain men.’ 
Carson in 1842 became the guide of Fre- 
mont’s Western expeditions, and he was 
prominent in the taking of California dur- 
ing the Mexican War. He served as a U.S. 
agent in the Southwest (1853-60), and 
during the Civil War organized a regiment 
of New Mexico volunteers, leading them 
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against various Indian forces and rising to 
the rank of brigadier-general. He was the 
subject of many frontier legends, and fig- 
ures in Oeath Comes for the Archbishop and 
in many works by Stanley Vestal. Kit Car- 
son* s Own Story of His Life was published . 
in 1926. 

CARSON, J^CHEL (1907- ), zoologist 
whose sensitive interpretations of scien- 
tific data have made her books. Under the 
Sea Wind (1941), The Sea Around Us 
(1951), and The Edge of the Sea (1955) 
popular successes. 

CARTER, Mrs.Leslie [Louise Carter) 
(1862-1937), actress trained by Bela^> 
appeared in his plays, including The Ufly 
Duckling (1890) and Zaza (1898). 

Carter, Nick see Nick Carter. 

CARTIER, Jacques (1491-1 557), Frend 
navigator and explorer, during an expedip 
tion to find a northwest passage t6 
Cathay, sighted Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador (1534). His reports led to his being 
dispatched on a second voyage (1535-6), 
in which he reached the sites of Montreal 
and Quebec. He visited the region again 
(1541-2). The French claims to the St. 
Lawrence valley were based on his first 
two voyages. 

CARTWRIGHT, Peter (1785-1872), 
Virginia-born Methodist preacher, an 
outstanding leader of frontier camp meet- 
ings, for some 50 years rode the circuits of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Illinois. He was an unsuccessful candidate 
for Congress against Abraham Lincoln 
(1846). He published three vivid autobi- 
ographical works: Autobiography (1857); 
The Backwoods Preacher (1858); Vitid Fifty 
Years as a Presiding Elder (1871). 

CARUSO, Enrico (1873-1921), Italian 
tenor, made his American debut in 1903 at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, and dur- 
ing his subsequent career was the most 
celebrated operatic tenor in the U.S. 

CARUTHERS, William Alexander 
(1802-1846), Virginia novelist, whose 
works include: Kentuckian in New 

York (1834), epistolary romance con- 
trasting Northern and Southern char- 
acter; The Cavaliers of Virginia (1834-5), 
a romance of Bacon’s Rebellion; and The 
Knights of the Horse-shoe (1845), a ro- 
mance dealing with the career of Gov- 
ernor Spotsw^xl. 

81 
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GARVBR, John (r.i 576^*1 621), hdped to 
secure the nnancial backing for the May^ 
flower voyage, and was first governor of 
the Plymouth Colony. 


CARVER, Jonathan (1710-80), served in 
the French and Indian War, and was sent 
(1766-7) by Major Robert Rogers to ex- 



«tribes. His Travels through the Interior 
' Part of North America (London, 1778), a 
popular work which had more than 30 edi- 
tions, is noted for its first-hand knowledge 
of Indian languages and customs and of 
the geography of the frontier. 

Caruvin^ the Biloquist^ see Memoirs of 
Carvoin. 

GARY, Alice (1820-71), Ohio poet, 
prominent in the circle of Horace Greeley, 
attained an ephemeral literary reputation 
for hymns and poems. Whittier’s The 
Singer* is about her. 

Phoebe Cary (1824-71)^ her sister, col- 
laborated with her and enjoyed a similar 
reputation. Her works included Poems 
and Parodies (i 854), Poems ofFaithy Hope^ 
and Love (1868), and a compilation of 
Hymns for all Christians (1869). 

Casamassima, Princess, character in 
Roderick Hudson and The Princess Casa^ 
massima (qq.v.). 

GASAS, Bartolom^ de las, see Las 
Casas. 

Casey at the Baty mock-heroic poem by 
Ernest Lawrence Thayer, first published 
in the San Francisco Examiner (June 3, 
1888). The poem, which soon became 
enormously popular and was a favorite 
piece in the repertory of DeWolf Hopper, 
tells of the dramatic defeat of the Mud- 
ville baseball team when its hero, the great 
Casey, struck out. 

Gaaey Jones, see foneSy Casey. 

Cask of Amontilladoy They tale by Poe 
(q.v.), published in Godey*s Lady's Book 
(1846). 

During the excitement of the carnival 
in an Italian citv, Montresor determines 
to avenge ‘the thousand injuries* of For- 
tunato, a connoisseur of wines who has of- 
fended him. He finds Fortunato drunk, 
but eager to taste the choice Amontillado 
that Montresor claims to have stored in 
his undeiground vaults. Although he has 
a cough, made worse by the damp air and 
dinging nitre of the tunnels through which 


they go, he refuses to turn bacK when he 
hears that his rival, Luchresi, may be d- 
lowed to try the wine. At last they reach a 
crypt at the end of a passage, where 
Montresor shackles the stupefi^ For- 
tunato and proceeds to wall him up with 
stone and mortar. Fortunato cries for 
help, but there is no one to hear, and 
Montresor completes his work, the last 
sound from his victim being a faint jin- 
gling of bells on his carnival motley. 

Casket y They stt Graham's Magazine. 
Caspipina's LetterSy see Duch^y Jacob. 

GASS, Lewis (1782-1866), served in the 
War of 1812, was governor of Michigan 
(1813-31), and was appointed Jackson’s 
secretary of war (1831-6) because of his 
knowledge of the frontier and success in 
dealing with Indian problems. He sup- 
pressed the Black Hawk War, suggested 
moving the Indian tribes beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, and worked for a peaceful out- 
come of the Nullification crisis. After serv- ,• 
ing as minister to France (183^42), he 
was elected to the Senate (1845), and 
there exhibited an imperialist attitude in 
the debates over the annexation of Texas, 
the Oregon question, and the Mexican 
War. He was the Democratic candidate 
for the presidency (1848), and after his de- 
feat was re-elected to the Senate from 
Michigan, serving until 1857. As Buchan- 
an’s secretary of state, he continued his 
anti-British and nationalist policies. 

Cassandray poem in iambic tetrameter 
quatrains, by £.A.Robinson (q.v.), pub- 
lished in The Man Against the Sky (1916). 
This prophetic satire of thoughtless Amer- 
ican ideals denounces the modern trinity 
of ‘Dollar, Dove, and Eagle,’ and predicts 
their defeat by ‘the merciless old verities,’ 
asserting that ‘the power is yours, but not 
the sight’: 

You have the ages for your gniide, 

But not the wisdom to be led. 

CASSATT, Mary (1845-1926), born in 
Pittsburgh, from 1874 to her death re- 
sided near Paris, and more than any other 
Amc^can painter assimilated the French 
tradition. She is often numbered with the 
Impressionists because of her rebellion 
against academic painting, but her style 
is closer to that of D6gas. Her natural 
paintings of mothers and children, done 
during her later life, are best known, and 
these are based on fine linear rhythm, sim- 
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Ganique of Kiawah 

pie modeling, and delightful harmonies of 
dear color. Her etchings and color prints 
are distinguished by excellent draftsman- 
ship and a feeling for simple, well-con- 
structed forms. 

Cassique of Kiawah^ The^ romance by 
Simms (q.v.). 

Castilian Days^ travd book by John 
Hay (q.v.), published in 1871. It contains 
17 essays on the civilization of Spain and 
its domination by the Church since medie- 
val times, as well as vivid observations on 
the conventions, manners, character, and 
scenery of the country. 

Casting Away of Mrs.Lecks and Mrs. 
Aleshine^ The^ humorous novel by Frank 
Stockton (q.v.), published in 1886. The 
Dusantes (i 888) is a sequel. 

Two middle-aged Pennsylvania house- 
wives are shipwrecked in the Pacific 
Ocean, and with Mr. Craig, a fellow tour- 
ist, paddle their way to a tropical island. 
There they make themselves at home in a 
comfortable deserted house, each week 
depositing in a ginger-jar a sum for board 
and lodging. Soon they are joined by the 
scholarly missionary, Mr.Enderton, his 
daughter Ruth, and three sailors, and 
after remaining for a time, during which 
Craig and Ruth fall in love and marry, the 
partjr is able to make its way to an inhab- 
ited island. In the U.S. again, they start 
east, but when their stagecoach is wrecked 
pass through exciting adventures in a 
fabulous snowstorm, meeting another 
party that turns out to be the Dusantes, 
owners of the island home, in search of 
their erstwhile guests so that they may re- 
turn the money from the ginger-jar. In 
Pennsylvania, where Mrs.Alesnine’s son 
marries a daughter of the Dusantes, the 
sailors settle down to raise onions, and all 
live together, harmoniously though hu- 
morously. 

Castle Garden, set Battery. 

GASTLEMON, Harry, pseudonym of 
C.A.Fosdick (q.v.). 

Casuals of the Sea^ novel by William 
McFee (q.v.). 

CATESBY, Mark (r. 1679-1 749), Eng- 
lish naturalist, studied the flora and fauna 
of the Carolinas and other Southern re- 
dons (1710-19), which he described in 
The Natural History of Carolina^ Florida^ 
and the Bahama Islands (i73i-43)> illus- 
trated with more than 200 of his own 
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plates. He returned to America (1722), 
eventually settling in the South. His /for- 
tus Britanno-'Americanus (1763-7) is said 
to have encouraged the intr^uction of 
American trees and shrubs into Europe. 

Cathedral^ The^ blank verse poem by 
Lowell (q.v.), published Christmas 1869. 
A revised edition (1877) includes the ‘Ode 
Recited at the Harvard Commemoration.’ 

In this description of a day at Chartres,' 
the poet shows a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the spirit of the Middle Ages, and 
states his answer to the Victorian problem 
of the relative values of religion and sci- 
ence. Without discrediting science, he at- 
tempts to find refuge in a depersonamed 
deity, ‘so far above, yet in and of me,* wh( 
is revealed to the inward man in every im- 
ulse ‘that liberates and lifts, in all that 
umbles, sweetens, and consoles.’ ' 

GATHER, WiLLA [Sibert] (1873-194';^'), 
born in Virginia, as a child moved with h^ 
family to Nebraska, where she was reared 
among the immigrants who are the sub- 
j^ts of many of her novels. After gradua- 
tion from the University of Nebraska 
(1895), where her study of Latin mav have 
influenced her graceful Virgilian style, and 
a period of journalism and high school 
teaching, she published a book of poems, 
April Twilights (1903, enlarged 1923), and 
a book of short stories, The Troll Garden 
(1905). She was on the staff of McClure's 
(1906-12), leaving to devote herself to 
creative writing after the publication of 
her first novel, Alexander's Bridge (1912), 
the story of an engineer torn between love 
for his wife and the woman he had loved 
during his youth. With O Pioneers! (q.v., 
1913) she turned to the Nebraska prairies, 
to tell of the heroic and creative qualities 
of the passing frontier. The Song of the 
Lark (q.v., 1915) is again a^ study of a 
woman’s character; and My Antonia (q.v., 
1918), episodic in construction like her 
other novels, tells of a Bohemian immi- 
grant girl’s life on the frontier, and the 
pioneer strength that preserves her 
through numerous adversities. One of 
Ours which won the Pulitzer Prize 

although it is not considered to rank with 
her best work, tells of a young man’s es- 
cape from his oppressive life on a Mid- 
western farm to vitalizing experiences as a 
soldier in France during the World War. 
A Lost Lady (q.v.,i923) differs from Miss 
Gather’s previous studies of women in the 
Middle West in that the heroine’s grace, 
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/ CiiTejider’a House 


charm, and cultivated taste place her 
above and apart from the new grasping 
generation that succeeds the era of pio- 
neers. The Projessor*s House (q.v.,i9a5) is 
partly the story of an idealistic scholar’s 
adjustment to middle age, and partly 
that of his favorite student’s discovery of 
an ancient cliff city in New Mexico, the 
description of which foreshadows the set- 
ting of Death Comes for the Archbishop. 
My Mortal Enemy (1916) is a short novel 
concerned with a selfish and strong-willed 
woman who brings about her own down- 
fall. The author’s idealism and love of the 
past reach a climax in Death Comes for the 
Archbishop (q.v.,1927), her celebration of 
the spiritual pioneering of the Catholic 
Church in New Mexico. Catholicism is 
also at the core of Shadows on the Rock 
(q.v.,1931), which deals with 17th-century 
Quebec. Lucy Gay heart (19^5) is the story 
of a Midwestern girl who gives up an early 
love affair to study music, then abandons 
her career to become the mistress of an 
egotistical concert singer, and meets an 
accidental death after he deserts her. Sap- 
phira and the Slave Girl (q.v,,i94o) is a 
novel based on a story recalled from her 
Virginia childhood. Obscure Destinies 
(1932) contains three novelettes set in 
small communities of the Middle West, 
and Youth and the BriglU Medusa (1920) is 
a volume of stories dealing with the careers 
of artists. Not Under Fort^ (1936) is a col- 
lection of essays presenting the author’s 
theory of fiction, and describing literary 
encounters with such writers who in- 
fluenced her, as Sarah Orne Jewett. 

CATHERWOOD, Marv [Hartwell] 
(1847-1902). Ohio-born author of fiction, 
was a school teacher in Illinois and New 
York, and achieved literary success with 
The Romance of DoUard (1889), the first of 
a series of historical romances set in 
French Canada and the Middle West. 
Others of these are The Story of Tonty 
(1890), The Lady of Fort St.John (1891), 
Old Kaskaskia (1893), The Spirit of an 
Illinois Town (1897), Spanish Peggy 
(1899), SindLazarre (1901). She also wrote 
Heroes of the Middle West: The French 
(1898) and other books for children, and 
published collections of short stories. 
Catholic Worlds see Hecker^ Isaac. 
Catholicism, see Roman Catholic Church 
in America. 

GATLIN, Georoe self- 

taught painter of Indian life, lived m 


Pennsylvania until 1832, when he made 
an eight-year expedition to various Indian 
tribes from the Yellowstone River to Flor- 
ida, resulting in a collection of 300 engrav- 
ings with descriptive text, Manners and 
Customs of the North American Indians (2 
vols.,1841). From 1852 to 1857 he travel^ 
in Central and South America and ex- 
plored the Far West, as recorded in Last 
Rambles Amongst the Indians of the Rocky 
Mountains and the Andes (1868) oxidLQe 
Among the Indians (1861). He also aroused 
interest in Indian culture by bringing 
troupes of Indians to the East and Eu- 
rope, before the period of the shows of 
Buflalo Bill and P.T.Barnum. His artistic 
work, though uneven in quality and prim- 
itive in style, possesses the charm, sincer- 
ity, and documentary value of authentic 
records of American Indian life. 

CATO, pseudonym of Provost William 
Smith (q.v.). 

CATTON, Bruce (1899- ), born in 

Michigan, attended Oberlin College, be- 
came a journalist and served in World 
War II. His trilogy of historical studies 
about the Army of the Potomac is : Mr. Lin- 
coln's Army {igsi)filory Road (1952), and 
A Stillness at Appomattox (1953, Pulitzer 
Prize). He has also written The WarDsrds 
of Washington (1948) and U.S. Grant and 
the American Military Tradition (1954). 

Cavaliers, name applied to proprietors of 
large colonial estates on the south Atlantic 
coast. They were identified by analogy 
with the English Cavaliers, royalist sup- 
porters of Charles I, and were generalljr 
antipathetic to the New England Puri- 
tans, American counterparts of the par- 
liamentarian English Roundheads. Tory 
replaced Cavalier as a designation for 
royalists and conservatives. 

Cavender*s House, dramatic narrative 
in blank verse by £.A.Robin5on (q.v.), 
published in 1929. 

After 12 years of w^dering, Cavender 
returns one night to his deserted home to 
learn the truth about the supposed infidelity 
of his wife, Laramie, which fed him to mur- 
der her. His conscience creates hp ghostlv 
image: remote, serene, and beautiful. With 
irony she parries his anguish^ demands, 
proving his fears come from pride, egotism, 
and possessiveness. Whether or not she had 
a lover, her marriage was disillusioning be- 
cause he prized only her beauty. She leads 
the desperate Cavender to the cliflP from 
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Cawdor 

which he pushed her, and, before vanishing, 
tells him he can end his distress by leaping. 
He turns from suicide to follow her one 
hopeful clue: to open the symbolical locked 
doors of his house so as to learn truth. 

Cawdou narrative poem by Robinson 
Jeffers (q.v.), the title piece of a volume 
published in 1928. 

Usin^ a powerful unrimed five- and ten- 
stress line, the poet sets his story in the 
farming country of the California coast, in 
1909-10. After a fire destroys their farm, 
Fera Martial and her blind father go to 
live with their neighbor Cawdor. When 
Cawdor desires her for her beauty, Fera 
marries him, but she falls in love with his 
young stepson Hood. The lad refuses her 
advances, and for revenge Fera tells her 
husband that his stepson has raped her. 
Infuriat^^, Cawdor quarrels with Hood, 
and accidentally kills him. Later, after 
Fera tells Cawdor the truth, he blinds 
himself in a passion of guilt. 

GAWEIN, Madtson [Julius] (1865- 
1914), prolific writer of poems dealing 
with his native Kentucky, its scenes and 
its people. Lacking the faculty of self- 
criticism, he published 36 volumes, in 
which his occasionally sensitive lyrics are 
buried under a welter of mediocre verse. 
Lyrics and Idyls (1890) and Fale of Tempe 
(1905) are representative of his work. A 
selection by Edmund Gosse was published 
in England as Kentucky Poems (1902). 

Cayuga Indians, see Iroquois Indians. 

Cease Firing^ novel by Mary Johnston 
(q.v.). 

Cecil Dreeme^ novel by Theodore Win- 
throp (q.v.). 

Celebrated Jumping Frog of Cala^ 
veras County^ The^ sketch by Clemens 
(q.v.), written under his pseudonym Mark 
Twain, was published in the New York 
Saturday Press (1865) and reprinted as the 
title piece of a series of sketches that 
formed his first book (1867). Although his 
source was an old folk tale that had been 
in print in California as early as 18 <3, 
Clemens was catapulted into fame by his 
version, which tells of the jumping frog 
DanT Webster, pet of gambling Jim 
Smiley, which is defeated when a stranger 
fills its gulletwith quail shot while Smiley’s 
attention is distracted. 

Celestial Railroad^ The^ allegorical tale 
by Hawthorne (q.v.), published in 1843 


Certaiii Rich Man 

and collected in Mosses from an Old Manse 
(1846). 

The narrator travels the way of Chris- 
tian in Pilgrim's Progress ^ from the City of 
Destruction to the Celestial City. Instead 
of going afoot, he finds that modern 
achievement has made possible an easy, 
convenient Celestial Railroad, on 'which 
he rides in the companv of affable, bluff 
Mr.Smooth-it-away. who scoffs at the 
difficult path of old-fashioned pilgrims. 
The ancient landmarks and institutions 
are all changed, and on arriving at the end 
of the line, the passengers expect to cross 
the river by steam ferryboat. But here 
Mr.Smooth-it-away deserts them, laugh-/ 
ing and showing his identity by breathing! 
smoke and flame. About to drown, the\ 
narrator suddenly awakens to * thank 
Heaven it was a Dream !’ 

Central States, see Middle West. 

Century Association, New York club of 
writers and artists, was founded (1847) as 
an outgrowth of the Sketch Club, which in 
turn had split from the Bread and Cheese 
Club (q.v.). Early members included 
Bryant, Irving, F.S.Cozzens, George Ban- 
croft, H.T.Tuckerman, and Verplanck. 

Century Illustrated Monthly Maga^ 
zine^ The (1881-1930), continuation of 
Scribner's Monthly (q.v.), was indwend- 
ently published, and edited by R.W.Glidcr 
(1881-1909), The early contents included 
a scries of Civil War papers by outstand- 
ing generals, and the serialization of Nico- 
lay’s and Hay’s biography of Lincoln 
(1887-90). Among the novels serialized at 
this time were Howells’s A Modem In^ 
stance and The Rise of Silas Lapham^ 
James’s The Bostonians y Hay’s The Bread- 
winnersy London’s The Sea-Wolf y and 
Mitchell’s Hugh Wynne. Of its short sto- 
ries, the most popular was The Lady or 
the Tiger,’ by the associate editor. Stock- 
ton, dthough Harris’s ^Uncle Remus* 
stories had a wide following. R.U.Johnson 
was editor (1909-13), when the magazine 
was known simply ft's The Century.lt de- 
clined under later editors, and in 1929 b^ 
came a quarterly. The following year it 
was merged with The Forum (q.v,). 

Century of Dishonor^ treatise by Helen 
Hunt Jackin (q.v.). 

Certain Rich Man^ Ay novel by W.A. 
White (q.v.), published in 1909. 

Sycamore Ridge, Kansas, during the 
post-Civil War penod, is control!^ by 





Cfaactai 

John Barclay, the town banker and finan- 
cier, who manipulates politics and the 
courts to gain local control of the rail- 
roads, distributes flour of inferior weight 
and quality from his monopolistic muls, 
and even supplies polluted water to the 
town. During a series of investigations, he 
ends <he romance between his daughter 
Jeanette and Neal Ward, his secretary, 
when Neal gives evidence against him, 
and he blackmails and causes the murder 
of his friend Bob Hendricks, who advo- 
cates municipal ownership of the water 
supply. After his wife dies of typhoid from 
the polluted water, Barclay’s conscience 
causes him to give way to public demands, 
making restitution to those he had swin- 
dled, and surrendering his mills to govern- 
ment ownership. Neal and Jeanette are 
reconciled, and Barclay, performing a last 

C ad deed, is drowned in rescuing Trixie 
e, a prostitute, friend of his former 
henchman, Lige Bemis. 

Ghactas, character in Rmiy and 

Les Natchez (qq.v.). 

Chad Newsome, character in The Am- 
bassadors (q.v.). 

Ghad *8 Ford, setBrandywine. 

GHADWIGK, George Whitefield 
(1854--1931), Massachusetts composer and 
educator, whose early pupils included 
Horatio Parker, Sidney Homer, and Ar- 
thur Whiting. He was director of the New 
England Conservatory' of Music (1897- 
1931), His compositions, distinguished 
despite their conservatism for freshness, 
sincerity, and the introduction of the qual- 
ity of Yankee humor, include a number of 
symphonies, string quartets, overtures, 
and choral works; the operas Judith and 
The Padrone\ two operettas; and many 
songs, including a dramatic setting of 
Lanier’s Ballad of Trees and the Master. 

Chainbeareff The^ novel by Cooper 
(q.v.), published in 1845 as the second 
part of his Littlepage Manuscripts (q.v.). 

Mordaunt, son of Cornelius Litdepage 
and heir to his New York estates, is edu- 
cated at Princeton, and in the last year of 
the Revolutionary War is an ensign in the 
company of the bluff Dutch surveyor, 
Andries Coejemans, called Chainbearer, 
who later goes to Ravensnest and Moose- 
ridge, the Littlepage frontier estates, as 
chief surveyor. There Mordaunt wns him, 
and falls in love with his niece, Dus Mal- 
bone. Mordaunt and the Indian guide 
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Chamberlain 

Susquesus are captured while spying on 
Aaron Thousandacres, a surly squatter 
who has been plundering the timber at 
Ravensnest. Susquesus escapes to sum- 
mon Chainbearer, who comes to parley 
with Thousandacres. The squatter de- 
mands that Dus marry his son, and when 
the indignant uncle refuses there is an al- 
tercation in which he is killed. Thousand- 
acres is killed by a posse while resisting 
arrest, and niembers of the Littlepage 
family arrive in time to learn of the b^ 
trothal of Mordaunt and Dus. 

Chains^ short stories by Dreiser (q.v.). 

GHALRLEY, Thomas (1675-1741), sea- 
captain, divided his time between tradinjg 
and missionary voyages and preaching his 
Quaker gospel in England and the col- 
onies. He appears in Whittier’s Snow- 
Bound as the "gentlest of skippers, rare 
sea-saint.* His simple Journal (1747), re- 
counting both his adventures and nis quiet 
religious life, was widely admired by 
Quakers. 

GHALMERS, George (1742-1825), 
Scottish antiquary, historian, and lawyer, 
resided in Maryland (1763-75). His writ- 
ings include the Political Annals of the 
Present United Colonies (1780), An Intro- 
duction to the History of the Revolt of the 
Colonies (1782), and Opinions . . . Aris- 
ing from American Independence (i784)* 
In the last, he opposes with legalistic 
thoroughness the constitutional position 
of the rebellious colonies. A continuation 
of his Annals was posthumously pub- 
lished by the New York Historical So- 
ciety. 

Chambered Nautilus^ The, poem by 
Holmes (q.v.), included in The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-Table (1858) and in later col- 
lections of poems. It consists of five seven- 
line stanzas, in the pattern of three iambic 
pentameters, three trimeters, and a final 
alexandrine: a5a3b3bb5C3c6. 

A chambered nautilus is a mollusk that 
begins life in a small shell and builds larger 
ones as it grows. In the poem this symbol- 
izes human endeavor, and the reader is ex- 
horted to build a broader and more com- 
prehensive life, growing with his age and 
experience. 

GHAMBERLAIN, John (1903- )» 
journalist and critic, author of Farewell to 
Reform (1932). ‘a history of the rise, life, 
and decay 01 the progressive mind in 
America,’ and TAe American Stakes 



Quunberlin 


Chmadler 


(1940), expressing the liberal social atti- 
tude in contemporary affairs. 

CHAMBERLIN, William H[enry] 
(1897- ), born in New York, after 

graduation from Haverford (1917) be- 
came a journalist and foreign correspond- 
ent in Russia. His books include: Soviet 
Russia (1930); The Soviet Planned Eco^ 
nomic Order (1931); Russia's Iron Age 
(1934); The Russian Revolution (2 vols., 
1935); Collectivism: A False Utopia (1937); 
his autobiography. The Confessions of 
an Individualist (1940); The Worlds 
Iron Age (1941), a p^simistic view of 
twentieth-century civilization; Canada 
Today and Tomorrow (1942); The Rus- 
sian Enigma (1943); The Ukraine: A 
Submerged Nation (1944); America: Part- 
ner in World Rule (1945); America's 
Second Crusade (1950); and Beyond Con- 
tainment (1953). 

CHAMBERS, Robert ^illiam] (1865- 
1933), New York novelist, began his ca- 
reer as a painter and illustrator, but sc^n 
turned to the more profitable production 
of gracefully written pseudo-historical 
romances. Besides short stories and two 
plays, he published a long series of popu- 
lar novels, including: In the Smarter 
(1894); The Red Republic (1895); ^ 
and a Few Dukes (1896); Lorraine (1898); 
Ashes of Empire (1898); Cardigan (1901); 
The Fighting Chance {i^)\ The Tracer of 
Lost Persons (1906); The Firing Line 
(1908); Police!!! (1915); The Restless Sesc 
(1918); The Hi-Jackers (1923); and The 
Drums qf Aulone (1927). 

CHAMPLAIN, Samuel de (r.1567- 
1635), French eimlorer and colonial gov- 
ernor, in 1598-1601 commanded a Span- 
ish ship in the West Indies and Central 
America, and his Bref Discours des Choses 
. . . aux Indes Occidentales (Hakluyt So- 
ciety, 1859) won him a patent of nobility 
and the encouragement of Henry IV. He 
made his first Canadian voyage in 1603, 
exploring the St.Lawrence, and describ- 
ing his expedition in his book Des Sau- 
vages (1603). The following ve» he re- 
turned wim a company of colonists, who 
in 1605 settled in Nova Scotia. Before the 
abandonment of this enterprise (1608), 
Champlain made important explorations 
on the coast of New England, reaching 
as far as Martha’s Vineyard. He settled 
colonists at Quebec (1608), founding the 
first permanent French colony in the New 


World, and in 1611 established a trading 
post at Montreal. Many of his explora- 
tions of this period were the by-product 
of militarv expeditions with the Hurons 
against the Iroquois, and in 1615 he 
reached Lake Huron and Lake Ontario, 
but a severe wound ended these activities, 
and thereafter he devoted himself to the 
development of New France. When some 
British freebooters captured Quebec, 
Champlain was carried to England for 
four years of exile (1629-32), where he 
prepared the final edition of his Voyages 
de la Nouvelle France (1632). Released 
in 1633, he returned as governor of New 
France. His Works were published at/ 
Toronto by the Champlain Societ 
(1922-7). 

Champlain, Battle of Lake, see Lake\ 
Champlain. 

Chan, Charlie, hero of a series of detec- \ 
tive novels by Earl Derr Biggers (q.v.). ' 


Chance Acquaintance^ /f, novel by 
Howells (q^.v.), published in 1873. 

Kitty Ellison, a pretty New York girl, 
falls in love witn a Boston socialite. Miles 
Arbuton, during a trip on the St.Lawrcncc 
with her cousins. Colonel and Mrs.Elli- 
son. The party is delayed at Quebec be- 
cause Mrs.Ellison has sprained her ankle, 
and during this interval Arbuton and 
Kitty explore the city together and fall 
in love. Just after their eng^ement is an- 
nounced, Arbuton shows himself to be a 
fatuous prig by ignoring Kitty to pay at- 
tention to some fashionable acquaint- 
ances. She breaks the engagement and 
continues her trip. 


Chancellorsville, Battle of. Confeder- 
ate victory during the Civil War (May 2- 
4, 1863), in which Lee and Stonewall Jack- 
son routed Hooker and the Army of the 
Potomac. Jackson was fatally wounded, 
being accidentally shot by his own men. 
Crane’s Red Badge of Courage is partly 
based on accounts of this battle. 


CHANDLER, Elizabeth Margaret 
(1807-34), Quaker poet who contributed 
antislavery and descriptive verse, such 
as *The Cwtured Slave and ^^The Sunset 
Hour,’ to Benjamin Lundy’s journal. The 
Genius of Universal Emancipation. Lundy 
publish^ her Essays^ Philosophical and 
Moral (1836) and her Poetical Works 
(1836). 
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GHANNING, Edward (1856-1931), pro- 
fessor of American history at Harvard 
(1883-1929), whose most important 
writing was the History qf the United 
States (6 vols., 1905-25; raitzer Prize, 
1925). 

GHANNING, Edward Tvrell (1790- 
1856), a founder and editor (1818-19) 
of The North American Review. As profes- 
sor of rhetoric and oraton^ at Harvard 
(1826-C0), according to T.W,Higginson 
he ^probably trained as many conspicuous 
authors as all other American instructors 
put together’; his students included Em- 
erson, Holmes, Thoreau, and R.H.Dana, 
Jr. His Lectures Read to the Seniors in 
Harvard College (1856) was published 
with a memoir by Dana. 

GHANNING, William Ellery (1780- 
1842), born in Rhode Island, became pas- 
tor of a Boston Congregational church 
(1803). In his sermon at the ordination of 
Tped Sparks (1819), he clearly indicated 
his break with orthodox Calvinism, and 
from this date he was considered the 
‘aposde’ of Unitarianism (q.v.) and the 
leading opponent of Calvinism. As a stim- 
ulating force in the intellectual life of 
Massachusetts, he did much to prepare 
the way for Transcendentalism, and other 
advanced social and cultural movements. 
His idealism and opposition to dogma- 
tism may be observ^ in such sermons as 
the Baltimore Sermon (1819); The Moral 
Arpiment against Calvinism (1820), in 
which he denies that human nature is es- 
sentially depraved; and Unitarian Chris- 
tianity Most Favorable to Piety (1826). In 
his Remarks on American Literature ( 1 830), 
he asks for a literary Declaration of In- 
dependence. His pamphlets on pacifism, 
antislaverv, temperance, public educa- 
tion, and labor conditions are included in 
his collected Works (6 vols., 1841-3). 


Chanting the ^nmre Deific 

volume of Poems (1843) said by James 
Russell Lowell in his Fables for Critics to 
plunder the 'orchard’ of its editor, Emer- 
son. During succeeding years, Channing 
wrote Yiis PoemSy Second Series (1847), The 
Woodman (1849), Near Home (1858), 
The Wanderer (1871), Eliot (1885), and 
John Brown arid the Heroes of Harper's 
Ferry (1886). Thoreau called Channing’s 
style ‘sublimoslipshod,’ and other friends 
deplored his insistence upon native wood- 
notes wild, which his thoroughgoing 
Transcendentalism would not let him 
polish or revise. 

GHANNING, William Henry (iSio- 
84), nephew of the elder W.E.Channing, 
was a Christian socialist and member of 
the Transcendental Club. He served as 
pastor of the Unitarian church at Cincin- 
nati (1838-9), and there edited the West- 
ern Messenger (q^v.). He spent a few 
months at Brook Farm, was interested in 
the North American Phalanx, and, becom- 
ing converted to Fourierism, headecPthe 
Boston Religious Union of Associationists 
(1847), whicn included Geoi]ge Ripley and 
Albert Brisbane. He also edited the socio- 
religious magazines, The Present (q.v., 
1843-4) and The Spirit of the Age (1849- 
50). With Emerson and J.F.Clarke he 
wrote the Memoirs (1852) of Margaret 
Fuller, and his other writings include a 
Memoir of W.E. Channing (i 848). 

Chantey, sailors’ song, whose stan^, 
subject to occasional extemporirarion, 
were sung by a leader while others joined 
in the rhythmical refrain, intended to 
make easier such work as pulling ropes or 
moving the capstan. Many chanteys orig- 
inated among American sailors, and others 
among lumbermen in the forests of Maine 
and the Northwest. ‘The Rio Grande,* 
‘Shenandoah,’ and ‘Blow the Man Down’ 
are well-known examples of the type. 


GHANNING, William Ellery (1818- 
1901), nephew of the elder W.E.Channing, 
ran away from Harvard to devote his life 
to poetry. His first recognition came when 
Emerson wrote an article on his poetry 
for The Dial^ and in order to be new Em- 
erson he moved to Concord with his wife, 
the sister of Margaret Fuller. Here he 
became an intimate of Thoreau and wrote 
the first biography, ThoreaUy the Poet- 
Naturalist (1873, enlaiged 1902), as well 
as editing severw posthumous volumes of 
his friend’s writings. Channing’s own first 


Chanting the Square Deific^ poem by 
Whitman (q.v.), published in the Sequel 
to Drum-Taps (1865-66) and added to the 
1 8^ edition of Leaves of Grass. 

Tiiis expression of Whitman’s religious 
thoi^ht is presented in four stanzas, each 
dealing with an aspect of the deity. The 
first side of the square deific is Jehovah, or 
the relentless, inexorable laws of nature. 
The second is Christy the affectionate 
*consolator.’ The third is Satan, the spirit 
of individual freedom in opposition to the 
omnipotent. The fourth is the feminine 
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C3uip Book 
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Santa Spirita, the 9oul which mystically 
pervades all, giving direction and form to 
the divine energies. 

Chap Book, The (1894-8), semimonthly 
little magazine, was founded at Cam- 
bridge as a house organ of the publishers. 
Stone and Kimball. Moved with the firm 
to Chicago after six months, it had al- 
ready become a separate publication, 
printing works by Henry James, Hamlin 
Garland, Eugene Field, Bliss Carman, and 
Julian Hawthorne, in addition to contri- 
butions from such foreign authors as 
Wells, Beerbohm, Stevenson, Henley, and 
Yeats. In typography, illustrations, and 
literary content, the magazine was faintly 
suggestive of the English de sihle pub- 
lications, and in its turn affected The Lark 
and other American periodicals. It was 
increased in size (1897) lost much 

of its charm and nai'vet^. 

Ghapbooks, pamphlet editions of popu- 
lar literature, widely distributed in the 
early U.S., especially during the first quar- 
ter of the 19th century. Like the English 
publications of the same type, they in- 
duded such various materials as jokes, 
ballads, marvelous accounts, fables. Gothic 
tales, biographies of popular heroes, model 
letters, moral stories, and orations. Mason 
Weems was an author and peddler of 
chapbooks, and among the prominent 
publishers was Isaiah Thomas. Chapbooks 
ahared with almanacs and newspapers the 
most important place in the dissemination 
of popular literature in their time. 

CHAPLIN, Charles [Spencer] (1889- 
), English-born actor, after a career 
in vaudeville in England and the U.S. be- 
came a motion picture comedian, known 
for his brilliant pantomime and creation 
of the wistful tramp character that he has 
consistently portrayed. He composes and 
directs his own full-length pictures. 
CHAPMAN, Charles Edward (1880^ 
1941), professor at the University of Cali- 
fornia from 1914 until his death, wrote 
The Founding of Spanish California 
(1916), A History of California— the 
Spanish Period (1921), and Colonial His-^ 
panic America (1923). 

CHAPMAN, John (1774-1847), Mas- 
aachusetts-born orchardist, known as 
‘Johnny Appleseed' because of the fruit 
trees he planted for frontier settlers in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 
Many legends and tall talcs were told of 
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his remarkable woodcraft and his adven- 
tures in aiding pioneers. He is the subject 
of a ballad by W.H.yenable and of many 
poems by Vachel Lindsay, including Tn 
Praiseof Johnny Appleseed' (q.v.). 

CHAPMAN, John Jay (1862-1933), lit- 
erary critic, translator, and essayist, was 
a strong individualist in his eclectic* criti- 
cism based on an ‘essentially aristocratic’ 
and Emersonian appreciation of individ- 
ualism. His books include: Emerson^ and 
Other Essays (1898); Learning^ and Other 
Essays (1910); William Lloyd Garrison 
(1913, revised 1921); Memories and Mile- 
stones (1915); Greek Genius, and Other 
Essays Letters and Religion (1924); 

and New Horizons in American Life 
(1932). He was the author of many plays, 
including The Treason and Death of Bene- 
dict Arnold (1910), ‘a play for a Greek 
theatre.* His Songs and Poems were col- 
lected in 1919, and in 1937 M.A.DeWolfe 
Howe issued John Jay Chapman and His 
Letters. 

CHAPMAN, Maria Weston (1806-85), 
was associated with Garrison as treasurer 
of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, and as an editor of the Liberator. She 
wrote many abolitionist articles, and her 
Life of Harriet Martineau (1877) was the 
result of a long personal friendship. She 
sponsored the publication of The Liberty 
fitf//(q.v.,i839-58). 

Chapultepec, fort on a rocky eminence 
near Mexico City, where Santa Anna’s 
forces were disastrously defeated by Win- 
field Scott (Sept. 1847). 

Character and Opinion in the United 
States, essays by Santayana (q.v.), pub- 
lished in 1920. 

Written several years after the author 
ceased to live in the U.S., these critical 
memoirs interpret the temper of the 
American people and their philosophic 
thought, in terms of his observations at 
Harvard and elsewhere. Besides reminis- 
cences of the university and of his fellow 

g rofessors, William James and Josiah 
Loyce, there is a discussion of the conflict 
between materialism and idealism, and 
the moral background embodied in. New 
England Calvinism and the conditions of 
the frontier, ‘the primitive physical emp- 
tiness’ accompanied by a ‘moral emp- 
tiness.’ The American cnaracter is ‘che^- 
fully experimental,* imaginative, optimis- 
tic, ‘successful in invention, conservative 



CharacteriftiGi 

in reform, and quick in emergencies.* Its 
attitude is that of a *moral materialism,* 
marked by a ‘love of quantity,’ but in- 
conclusive because ‘the American has 
never yet had to face the trials of Job.* 
The typical American, though unprovided 
with oppjortunities to develop a sense of 
beauty, is ‘wonderfully alive,* youthful, 
inquisitive, and enthusiastic, and promises 
much for the future, when older regions of 
‘romantic Christendom’ disintegrate be- 
fore ‘a flood of barbarism from bdow.’ 
Characteristics^ novel by S.Weir Mitch- 
ell (q.v.). 

Ghardon Street Convention, three 
meetings (Nov. 1840; March 1841; Nov. 
1841) held at Boston, in the Chardon 
Street Chapel, under the leadership of Ed- 
mund Quincy and Bronson Alcott, for the 
consideration of religious questions. The 
dominant spirit was one of radical ideal- 
ism, those who attended wishing to cleave 
through orthodoxy and ritual to a prac- 
tical application of Christianity in con- 
temporary American life. The meetings 
were reported by Emerson in The Dial. 
Chariemontf see Beauchamps. 

Charles the Second; or^ The Merry 
Monarchy comedy by J.H.Payne (q.v.), 
adapted with the anonymous assistance of 
Irving from a French play. It was pro- 
duced in London and New York (1824), 
and published the same year. 

The Earl of Rochester, at the instiga- 
tion of his beloved Lady Clara, attempts 
to reform Charles II, and takes the king 
in disguise to a sailors’ tavern. There he 
leaves the monarch without money, to be 
threatened with arrest by the landlord, 
until he escapes by a window. Lady Clara 
wins the king’s pardon for Rochester by 
pretending that she will otherwise expose 
Charles. Rochester and Lady Clara plan 
to marry, and the king resolves to mend 
his ways. 

Charleston, seaport and largest city of 
South Carolina, a center of the cotton 
trade, had a population in 1940 of 7 i, 275 i 
about half of which was Negro. The city, 
founded in 1670, was capital of the colony 
and of the state until I790> during the 
Revolution was an important base, being 
captured by Clinton in 1780. During the 
Civil War it was held by the Confederates 
until their evacuation (Feb. 1865). 
Among the fortresses in Charleston har- 
bor are Fort Sumter (q.v.) and Sullivan s 
Uand, where Poe set nis ‘Gold-Bug and 


Chase 

other tales. The severest earthquake in 
U.S. histor^r occurred at Charleston 
(1886). Political figures of the city have 
included Pinckney, Legar6. and Gadsden, 
while among the authors have been Wil- 
liam J. Gravson, the Russell’s Boo^tore 
Group (q.v.) including Timrod, Simms, 
and Hayne. and DuBose Heyward and 
Hervey Allen. The Charleston Mercury 
(1820-^8) was founded as a ‘fire-eater* 
organ of R.B.Rhett, and edited by his son 
to promote the extremist position of the 
secessionists. Suspended following the 
evacuation of the city (1865), ^be Mercury 
was revived the next year to oppose the 
Reconstruction. Other Charleston publi- 
cations included The Southern Review 
(q.v.) of Legar^, and the South^ Literary 
Journal and its successors, edited by De- 
Bow and Simms. 

Charlotte Temple: a Tale of Truths 
sentimental romance by Susanna Row- 
son (q.v.), published in England (1791) 
and in the U.S. (1794). Based on experi- 
ences of the author’s family, it was ‘de- 
signed ... for the perusal of the young 
and thoughtful of the fair sex.’ By 1933 
it had gone through 161 editions in the 
U.S. A seqnely Charlotte^ s Daughter (1828) 
is usually j)ublished as Lucy Temple. 

At 15 Charlotte is a pupil in Mme Du 
Pont’s school for young ladies. An army 
officer, Montravillc, aided by an unscru- 
pulous teacher. Mile La Rue, seduces the 
girl, who elopes with him from England to 
New York. There he deserts her, to marry 
an heiress, Julia Franklin. Charlotte gives 
birth to a daughter, Lucy, but, abandoned 
even by the heartless Mile La Rue, now 
married to Colonel Crayton, she dies in 
poverty. Her father later adopts Lucy, 
but refuses to punish the repentant Mon- 
traville. The latter in a duel kills his for- 
mer friend Belcour, who had further misled 
Charlotte, and returns to the tender Julia. 
Charter Oak, a tree near Hartford, Con- 
necticut, supposedly the place in which 
the colonial charter was hidden (1687) 
when it was demanded by Andros, then 
governor-general of New England. The 
tree stood until 1856. 

CHASE, Mary Coyle (1907- ), Colo- 
rado playwright, whose fantastic ^m^y 
about an inebriate whose companion is a 
huge, imaginary rabbit, Harvey (1944)9 
won the Pulitzer Prize (1945)- Other plays 
include Now You^ve Done It (1937)9 Next 
Half Hour (1945), sxidBemardine (1952). 
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CHASE, Mary Ellen (1887- ), pro- 

fessor of English at Smith College, and 
author of Mary Peters (1934) and Silas 
Crockett (1935), novels about New England 
seafaring families; Windswept (1941), and 
The Plum Tree (1949). Dawn inL^nesse 
(1938) is a modern parallel of the Tristan 
and Isolde story. Other books include: The 
Bible and the Common Reader (19^} ; Jona- 
than Fisher (1948), biography 01 a Maine 
minister; and A Goodly Heritage (1932), A 
Goodly Fellowship (1939), and The White 
Gate (1954), autobiographies. 

CHASE, Salmon Portland (1808-73), 
graduated from Dartmouth (1826) and 
practiced law in Cincinnati, where he be- 
came a prominent antislavery leader, ini- 
portant in both the Liberty and Free-Soil 
Parties. He was a senator (1848-54), gov- 
ernor of Ohio (1855-9), and returned to 
the Senate (1861) as a Republican. As sec- 
retary of the treasury (1861-4) he estab- 
lished the national banking system. Lin- 
coln appointed him Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court in 1 864, there his attitude 
was generally conservative. 

CHASE, Stuart (1888- ), after grad- 

uation from Harvard (1910)^ served with 
the Federal Trade Commission and a la- 
bor organization for economic research. 
His social and economic studies include: 
The Tragedy of Waste (1925); Men and 
Machines (1929); Prosperity: Fact or 
Mythf {ig 2 ^)\Mexico (1931); ^ New Deal 
(19351); "Pke Economy of Abundance 
(1934); Rich Land^ Poor Land (1936); 
The Tyranny of Words (1938), a study of 
semantics; Idle Money^ Idle Men (1940); 
A Primer of Economics (1941); Whereas the 
Money Coming Froml ( 1 943) ; Men at W^k 
(1945); aJ'd a 6 -yolume series, of which 
the first was published in 1942, outlining 
research on America’s economic future. 
CHASE, William Merritt (1849-1916), 
after studying painting in Indiana and St. 
Louis, went to Munich (1872), and, with 
Duveneck, became the leading American 
^ponent of the Munich manner of paint- 
ing, with heavy brush strokes and dark 
tones. He settled in New York (1877), 
making his influence felt through ms 
teaching and paintings of American life. 
CHASTELLUX, Francois Jean, Mar - 
fuis de (1734-88), French author, and ma- 
mr-generm under Rochambeau in the 
Revolutionary War, is noted for his Travels 
in Nmh-Americay in the Years 1780, 1781, 
and 1782 ... (2 vq18.,I787}. 


CHATEAUBRIAND, Francois Ren^, 
Vicomte de (1768-18^8), French romantic 
author, made one visit to the U.S. (July 
10-Dec. 10, 1791), which included a trip 
from Baltimore to Niagara Falls and a 
brief residence with an Indian tribe. His 
works with American setting include 
Atala^ RenS, and Les Natchez (qq.v.). 

Gh&teau -Thierry, Battle of, occurred 
(June-July 1918) when Hindenburg’s 
army attacked the town of Ch^teau- 
Thierry on the Marne, attempting to ex- 
tend its southern gains, pinch off Rheims, 
and clear the way for a drive on Chalons 
and Paris. Foch launched a successful 
counter-attack, aided by the A.E.F., which 
forced the Germans to retreat. The Battle 
of Belleau Wood was fought to preserve 
these Allied gains. 

Chattanooga, Battle or, during the 
Civil War (Nov. 23-25, 1863), induded 
the engagement on L^kout Mountain 
known as the ‘Battle above the Clouds.’ 
Grant, Hooker, and Sherman commanded 
the Union forces, who routed the Confed- 
erates led by Bragg. 

CHAUNCEY, Charles (1705-87), pas- 
tor of the First Church of Boston (1727- 
87)^ opposed Jonathan Edwards and the 
revivalists of the Great Awakening in his 
Seasonable Thoughts on the State of Re- 
ligion in New England (1743) other 
pamphlets. He also publisned a Compleat 
View of Episcopacy (1771), arguments 
against an Anglican hierarchy in the col- 
onies, and in other sermons and pamphlets 
set forth reasons for a distinct break from 
the mother country. Late in life he pro- 
claimed himself a Universalist in Salvation 
for All Men (1782) and The Mystery Hid 
from Ages and Generations (1784). 

Chautauqua movement, an outgrowth 
of the lyceum movement (q.v.), originated 
at Lake Chautauqua, New York, where 
annual Methodist Episcopal camp meet- 
ings had been hdd until they were reor- 
ganized (1874) as as^mblies for religious 
study. The program' was extended to in- 
dude other branches of education, as well 
as musical and dramatic entertainments. 
The resulting Chautauqua Institution of- 
fered correspondence courses, published 
books, issued The Chautauquan (1880- 
1914), and held an annual summer school. 
Its success caused other communities 
throughout the U.S. to imitate the ven- 
ture, and ‘chautauqua’ became a generic 
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name for programs given by troupes of 
lecturers and ent^tainers, operated in the 
manner of travding theatrical companies^ 
and performing in rural settlements. 

GHEETHAM, J[am£S (1772-18x0), Ens* 
lish-born journalist, was part owner of the 
New York daily, The American Citizen^ 
which* supported DeWitt Clinton. His 
vindictive View of the Political Conduct of 
Aaron Burr (1802) involved him in a bit- 
ter newspaper battle with Peter Irving 
and others. He was also the author of a 
scornful Life of Thomas Paine (1809). 
Chelsea Rooming House^ poems by 
Horace Gregory (q.v.). 

Cherokee Indians* large tribe that for- 
merly occupied the mountains of Georgia, 
Alabama, Tennessee, and Carolina. They 
aided the British against the French, as 
well as in the Revolutionary War, when 
they attacked frontier settlers. In 1827 
they adopted a government modeled on 
that of the U.S., after which, although the 
U.S.Supreme Court upheld their auton- 
omy, they were forcibly deported (i 838-9) 
to Oklahoma. Disbanded (1906) they be- 
came U.S. citizens. The high state of their 
culture is represented in such individuals 
as Sequoyah (q.v.), who created their al- 
phabet. Elias Boudinot, an educated 
Cherokee, edited the Cherokee Phoenix 
(1828-30, the first newspaper for an In- 
dian tribe, and wrote Poor Sarah: or the 
Indian Woman (1833). The 'Deathsong of 
a Cherokee Indian,* sometimes attributed 
to Freneau, appears as a song in Tyler's 
play, The Contrast. Cherokee Indians of 
the colonial period appear in the novels of 
Mary N. Murfree, and those of later times 
in stories by W.G.Simms, who gained 
first-hand knowledge by a sojourn among 
them. The Cherokee Night is a play by 
Lynn Riggs, 

CHESNUTT, Charles Waddell (1858- 
1932), Negro author, best known for The 
Conjure Woman (1899), a series of dialect 
stories about incidents of slavery, told by 
an old Negro gardener to his Northern 
employers. This was followed by a biog- 
rapny of Frederick Douglass (1899), and a 
second collection of stories. The Wife of 
His Youth (1899), dealing with a free Ne- 
gro's conflicting loyalty to the wife he had 
married in slaverv and the more refined 
Negress whom he later meets. His less suc- 
cessful novels are: The House behind the 
Cedars (1900), concerned with a light- 
complexioned Negress who is undecided 


whether to enioy comfort as a white man’s 
mistress or the sincere love of a Negro; 
The Marrow of Tradition (1901), about the 
struggles of and white nalf-sisterst 
and The Colonels Dream (1905), telling of 
an idealist’s unsuccessful attempt to root 
race hatred out of a Southern town. 

CHEVALIER, Michel, see Society^ 
Manners^ and Politics in the United States^ 
Chevalier of Pensieri-VanU The. novel 
byH.B.Fuller(q.v.). 

Cheyenne Indians, Plains tribe (q.v.) of 
the Algonquian family, inhabited a region 
near the Black Hills and then migrated ta 
the headwaters of the Platte River, where 
in 1830 they divided into northern and 
southern bands. Treaties with the south- 
ern group were constantly violated, and, 
after an indiscriminate massacre by U.S. 
troops, there began the bitter war which 
culminated in Custer's annihilation of a 
great number of the Cheyenne in 1868, 
and the revenge of others, who joined Sit- 
ting Bull in the Battle of Little Big Horff. 
The Ch^enne are the subject of a study 
by G.B.Grinnell, and figure in the novels 
01 Hamlin Garland and Howard Fast's 
The Last Frontier. 

Chicago, situated on the southwest shore 
of Lake Michigan, is the largest city of 
Illinois and second lamest of the U.S., with 
a population in 1 950 0X3 ,620,062 and a met- 
roTOlitan area of 5,495,364. Its site on the: 
Chicago River was known to Marquette,. 
Jolliet, and La Salle, and in 1804 became' 
the location of Fort Dearborn. The town 
was incorporated in 1833, within 40^ 
years had some 300,000 inhabitants, lake 
traffic and railway connections making it 
a commercial center for the grain and live- 
stock trade of the Northwest. After the 
disastrous Chicago Fire (q.v., 1871) the. 
city was speedily rebuilt, and continued 
its growth, becoming the central distribut- 
ing point of trade in the U.S. The influx of 
immigrants is responsible for the present 
constitution of the population, which is 
one-fourth foreign-born, includes some 
200,000 Negroes, and has led to serious 
race riots at various times. During the 
Gilded Age, Chicago became established 
as the U.S. center of meat packing, iron 
and steel industries, railroading, and ur- 
ban traction (see Loop)^ accounting re-^ 
sp^tively for the fortunes of Armour and 
Swift, Gary, Pullman, and Yerkes. Spec- 
tacular labor troubles arose toward the 
end of the century, including the Hay- 
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market Riot and the Pullman Strike 
(qq.v.). A civic reform movement began 
at this time, and during this period Jane 
Addams founded her Hull House. During 
the years of prohibition the city became a 
crime center, with frequent gang warfare 
over the illicit liquor trade. Chicago is sig- 
nificant for its educational institutions 
and for its contributions to the arts, as 
well as for its two great exhibitions, the 
Columbian Exposition (1893) and the 
Century of Progress (1933-4). In addition 
to the University of Chicago, Northwest- 
ern (qq.v.), Loyola, and DePaul, the city 
has a large public library, the Newberry 
Library of rare books, tne fine collection 
of the Art Institute, a planetarium, the 
Field Museum of Naturzd History, and a 
civic opera building. Contributors to Chi- 
cago’s cultural history include such archi- 
tects as H.H.Richardson, John Root, and 
F.L. Wright; the sculptor Lorado Taft; the 
conductor Theodore Thomas, and the 
composer J.A.Carpenter; and such au- 
thors as Garland, H.B.Fuller, Frank Nor- 
ris, Dreiser, W.V.Moody, Sandburg, Lind- 
say, Masters, Ben Hecht, Sherwood An- 
derson, Robert Herrick, R.M.Lovett, 
Harriet Monroe, Lew Sarrett, J.T.Far- 
rell, Albert Halper, Meyer Levin, D.C. 
Peattie, Margaret A. Barnes, and Janet 
A. Fairbank. Besides several prominent 
newspapers,local magazines have included 
The Dialy The Chap-Book^ Poetry, and The 
Uttle Review, the latter two being the pri- 
mary organs of the so-called Chicago 
renaissance (r. 1 9 1 2-25) . 

Chicaio, free verse poem by Carl Sand- 
burg (q.v.), published in 1914 and col- 
lected in his Chicago Poems (1916). This 
ode to the city, which the poet accepts as 
* wicked . . . crooked . • . brutal,’ but 
acclaims as ‘proud . • . flinging magnetic 
curses amid the toil . • • fierce,’ is a cele- 
bration of its 

Laughing the stormy, husky, brawling 
laughter of Youth, half-naked, sweating, 
proud to be Hog Butcher. Tool Maker. 
Stacker of Wheat, Player with Rrilroads and 
Freight Handler to the Nation. 

Chicago Daily News (1875- ) first 

won wide circulation as the first local pa- 
per to print the news of Hayes’s nomina- 
tion (1876}. Although it was sensational 
and frequently issu^ extras, it was also 
known for its literary contributions, which 
included the ‘Sharps and Flats’ column 
fi883-9S) of Eugene Field. After its pur- 


chase (1931) by Colonel Frank Knox, it 
surrendered its political independence to 
support the Republican Party. 

Chicago Fire (Oct. 8-9, 1871), reported 
to have originated in a lumberyard on the 
city’s West Side, was ^read by a heavy 
wind over a large part of Chicago, and con- 
tinued to burn for more than 24 hours. Sev- 
enty thousand people were made homeless, 
some 200 were killed, and the loss in prop- 
erty has been estimated at $200,000,000. 
The conflagration occasioned grave crim- 
inal disorders and destitution, and was re- 
sponsible for a nation-wide financial panic. 
Legend attributes the origin of the fire to 
the upsetting of a lantern by a cow belong- 
ing to a Mrs.O’Leary. 

Chicago Times (1^47 )» known be- 

fore and during the Civil War as an expo- 
nent of Southern Democracy, because it 
denounced Lincoln was considered a 
strong Copperhead paper. After the war, 
when it established special correspondents 
in Europe, even those who disliked its 
opinions read it for its news coverage. The 
Times was sold (1891) to Carter Harrison, 
and he and his heirs made it a radical 
Democratic paper. In 1895 became the 
Times-Merald^ merging with the Chicago 
Herald, which had been founded in 1881. 
Among the contributors was F.P. Dunne, 
who wrote for it many of his‘Mr.Dooley^ 
papers. 


Chicago Tribune (1847- ), became 

prominent under the editorship of Joseph 
Medill (1855-99), who made it an ardent- 
ly Republican journal when he became a 
founder of the party. It continues in the 
control of his descendants, but has be- 
come somewhat more sensational in char- 
acter than it originally was. 

Chicago, Universitv or, was founded 
(1892) with funds supplied by Rockefeller, 
and is a coeducational, nonsectarian insti- 
tution supported by private contributions. 
Its most distin^ished presidents have 
been William Rainey Harper (1892-1906) 
and Robert M. Hutchins (1929-45). The 
University Press, which was the first of 
its kind in the U.S., publishes some 20 
scholarly journals, and among the many 
research branches is Ycrkes Observatory 
at Williams Bay, Wisconsin. The plan of 
holding rmlar summer sessions orig- 
inated at the University of Chicago, and 
under Hutchins’s administration several 
changes in the academic system have been 
efifected, such as abolishing compulsory 
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attendance and course examinations, sub- 
stituting comprehensive examinations, and 
eliminating rigid departmental distinc- 
tions. The reorganized University, serv- 
ing some 8,000 students each quarter, is 
formed of a College division for general 
education, and four upper divisions for 
advanced interdepartmental study and 
research. Professors have included W.V. 
Moody, Robert Herrick, John Dewey, 
R.M.Lovett, and Thorstein Veblen; 
graduates include Carl Van Vechten 
(1903), Margaret Wilson (1904), and 
E.M.Roberts (1921); and among those 
who have studied at the University for 
shorter periods are Burton Rascoe (1911- 
13), Glen way Wescott (19 17-19), and 
J.T.Farrell. 

Chickamauga, Battle of, occurred 
(Sept. 19-20, 1863) when the Union 
troops under Rosecrans were severely de- 
feated by Bragg’s Confederate forces, just 
south of Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Chickasaw Indians, warlike tribe that 
originally inhabited northern Mississippi. 
During the colonial period they sided with 
the English against the French, and they 
continued to be friendly with the whites, 
aiding the U.S. against the Creeks in 1793, 
They migrated to Oklahoma in accord- 
ance with later treaties, and served in the 
Confederate army. 

CHILD, Francis Tames (1825-96), pro- 
fessor of English literature at Harvard, 
whose ‘Observations on the Language of 
Chaucer* (1863) led the way to an ac- 
curate study of Chaucer’s metrics. His 
scholarship is further illustrated in his 
edition of Spenser (5 vols.,1855) and his 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads (5 
vols., 1883-98). 

CHILD, Lydia Maria (1802-80), Mas- 
sachusetts Abolitionist, whose Appeal in 
Favor oj that Class of Americans Called 
Africans (1833) won many to the anti- 
slavery cause, as did her widely circulated 
Correspondence (i860) with the governor 
of Vigmia. Her fiction, humane and didac- 
tic rather than creative, includes: Hobo- 
mok (1824), dealing with Massachusetts 
during Endecott’s governorship, and 
glorifying the ‘noble savage’; The Rebels; 
or, Boston before the Revolution (1825), 
concerned with the Stamp Tax agitation; 
and Philothea (1836), a romance of clas- 
sical Greece. She was a sister of Convers 
Francis. 


Children’s Literature 

Children of Adam^ section of Whitman’s 
Leaves of Grass (q.v.), first published in 
the i860 edition as ‘Enfans d’Adam,’ and 
given its present title in 1867. It contains 
16 poems, all concerned with physical 
love, identifying the sexual impulse with 
the spiritual force of the universe. Among 
the poems in the section are ‘1 Sing the 
Body Electric,* ‘Spontaneous Me,* ‘Once 
I Pass’d through a Populous City,’ and 
‘Facing West from California’s Shores’ 
(qq.v.). ‘Calamus’ (q.v.), a section con- 
cerned with the spiritual love of man for 
man, forms a complement. 

Children of Godf novel by Vardis 
Fisher (q.v.). 

Children of the Nighty The, poems by 
E.A.Robinson (q.v.). 

Children's Hour, The, poem by Long- 
fellow (q.v.), published in Birds of Pas* 
sage (i860). Ten jocund quatrains de- 
scribe the nightly descent upon the poet’s 
study of his three ‘blue-eyed banditti’ 
daughters, ‘grave Alice, and laughing Al- 
legra, and Edith with golden hair.’ 
Children's Hour, The, play by Lillian 
Heilman (q.v,). 

Children’s literature in Anaerica origi- 
nally consisted of aids to piety, apparent- 
ly addressed to an audience of miniature 
adults. The earliest examples include Cot- 
ton’s Milk for Babes, Drawn out of the 
Breasts of Both Testaments (1646) and the 
perennial New England Primer (1683?). 
Through the colonial period, however, 
most of the children’s books were im- 
ported from England, or, like the popular 
Songs from the Nursery (1719), repub- 
lished by such American printers as Isaiah 
Thomas. Since the early 19th century, 
many books written for adults, particu- 
larly humorous fiction and narratives of 
adventure, have been enthusiastically 
read by children. Among the earliest of 
these may be mentioned the treatments 
of the American scene and character by 
Irving, Cooper, and Dana. The trend 
away from the religious toward the gen- 
erally moral and didactic, and toward an 
understanding of the child mind, began to 
manifest itself in the works for children 
by Hawthorne, and in the ‘Peter Parley’ 
books published by S.G.Goodrich. Begin- 
ning with the series of novels by Jacob 
Abbott, the modern period of juvenile 
literature has been marked by a desire to 
entertain, as well as instruct, in a manner 
adapted to the experience and capacities 
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of the audience. Besides new versions and 
additions in the realm of Old World fairy 
tales, folklore, and tales of chivalry, Amer- 
ican authors regaled young readers with 
nursery rimes and narrative verse, of 
which C.C.Moorc's ‘A Visit from St.Nich- 
olas’ and Mrs.Haie’s *Mary Had a Litde 
Lamb’ were famous early examples. Many 
leading poets, notably Longfellow, wrote 
raems for children. Separate traditions of 
literature for boys and girls came into 
being, but successive generations of both 
sexes made best sellers of such works as 
Harris’s ‘Uncle Remus’ stories, Howard 
Pyle’s tales of pirates and medieval he- 
roes, Seton-Thompson’s animal books, 
Palmer Cox’s ‘Brownies,’ Bennett’s Mas- 
ter Skylarky Baum’s ‘Oz’ books, Gelett 
Burgess’s ‘Goops,’ the novels of Frank 
Stockton, and Thornton Burgess’s stories 
of animd characters. Among the most 
TOpular books for girls have been Mrs. 
Dixlge’s Hans Brinkery Louisa Alcott’s 
Uuie JVomeny Isabella Alden’s ‘Pansy* 
series, Frances Baylor’s Juan and Juan- 
itCy Mrs.Lothrop’s Five Little PepperSy 
Mrs. Burnett’s LAttle Lord Fauntleroyy 
Mrs.Rice’s MrsJViggs of the Cabbage 
Patchy Kate Wiggin’s Rebecca of Sunny- 
irook Farmy and Mrs.Montgomery’s Anne 
ef Green Gables. Boy readers, reputedly 
enamored of dime novels and adult stones 
of manly adventure, probably read most 
of these works, just as ip;irls frequently 
read such popular books for boys as D.P. 
Thomp^n^s The Green Mountain BoySy 
Trowbridge’s Cudjo's Caoey the stories or 
Mayne Reich Aldrich’s The Story of a Bad 
Boyy Noah Brooks’s The Boy EmigrantSy 
Eggleston’s^ The Hoosier Schoolboyy the 
popular series of C.C.Cofiin and Horatio 
Alger, Clemens’s Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
herry Finny Tarkington’s Penrody and the 
various series concerned with the Rover 
Boys, Tom Swift, and Frank Merriwell. 
Juvenile fiction continues to carry on 
these several genreSy while recent vo^es 
include those of fantastic heroes, such as 
Tanan and other supermen; books ex- 
ploiting the admiration for scientific and 
mechanical marvels; historical romances 
teaching patriotism and other virtues: and 
an increasingly expert use of simplified 
prose and photographic illustration for 
purposes of education. Since the found- 
ing of The Chiidren*s Magazine (1789), 
there have been many periodicals edit^ 
exclusively for children, and these have 
included: The Youth* s Companion (1827- 


1929), Parley^s Magazine (1833-41), Mer- 
ry* s Museum for Boys and Grils (i 841-72), 
St. Nicholas (1873-1940), American Boy 
(1899-1941), and Boy*s Life (191 1- 

CHILDS, Marquis W[illiam] (1903- ), 
lowa-bom journalist and correspondent. 
His books include: Sweden: The Middle 
H^^y (1936); Washington Calling (1^37); 
This Is Your War (1942); and The Cabin 
(1944), about a boy on a Midwest farm. 

Ghlllingworth, Roger, character in The 
Scarlet Letter (q.v.). 

GHINARD, Gilbert (1881- ), 

French-born historian, has been a profes- 
sor at Brown University, the University 
of California, and Johns Hopkins. His 
books include Thomas Jefferson (1929), 
Honest John Adams (1933), and studies 
of Franco-American cultural relations. 


Chinese Nightingale, The: A Son^ in 
Chinese TapestrieSy poem bv Vachel Lind- 
say (q.v.), the title piece of a book (1917). 

Dimng a night visit to his friend Chang, 
a Chinese laundryman of San Francisco, 
the poet dreams of a ‘gray small bird^ 
perched on Chang’s wrist, and ‘a Chinese 
lady of high degree’ who stands ‘on the 
snowy table wide,’ singing to the laundry 
man of their idyllic love in China, ages be- 
fore. Chang is too busy to reply, but the 
nightingale sings (‘I remember, I remem- 
ber That Spring came on forever . . .’), 
evoking a ddicate picture of ancient China, 
strongly contrasted with the present sur- 
roundings of Chang and the musing poet. 


Ghingachgook, Indian chieftain also 
known as John Mohegan, character in 
Cooper's Leather-Stocking Tales (q.v.). 

Ghinook language, jaigon developed by 
traders with the Chinook Indians, a Pa- 
cific Coast tribe, includes English, Cana- 
dian French, and Indian words. 


Ghippewa, Battle of, see She Would Be 
a Soldier. 


Ghippewa Indians, setOjibway Indians. 

Ghisholm Trail, from the Red River in 
eastern Texas to southern Kansas, wus 
named for a halfbreed Cherokee trader 
and government agent, Jesse Chisholm. 
For more than 20 years following the 
Civil War. it furnished owners of Texas 
range cattle with an outlet to the Indian 
Territory and successive railheads of the 
westward-building railways. The Old Chit* 
holm Trail is a famous cowboy ballad* 
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GHISUM, John Simpson (1824-84), 
Texas catdeman, employed Billy the Kid 
during the Lincoln County Came War in 
New Mexico. When the Kid became a 
bandit and indiscriminate killer, Chisum 
helped to end his career. 

Chita: A Memory of Last Island^ tale by 
Lafcadio Hearn (q.v.), published in 1889. 
A narrative of the destruction of *Last 
Island’ in the Caribbean by a tidal wave 
(1856), it is essentially a senes of vivid 
descriptions unified by its account of a 
lost child. 


CHITTENDEN, Hiram Martin (1858- 
X917), engineer and historian, whose writ- 
ings include: Yellowstone National Park 
(1895); The American Fur Trade of the 
Far West (190a); Early Steamboat Naviga- 
tion on the Missouri River (1903); and The 
Life of Father Pierre Jean de Smet 
(3 vols.,1905), the last written with 
A.T.Richardson. 

GHIVERS, Thomas Holley (1809-58), 
born in Georgia, early abandoned medi- 
cine for a career as author, publishing The 
Path of Sorrow (1832), poems about his 
unhappy first marriage; Conrad and Eu- 
dora (1834), a verse drama based on the 
Kentucky Tragedy; and Nacoochee (1837), 
which has a preface on the transcendentd 
nature of poetry. He is principally known 
for his association with Poe (1840-49), al- 
though the two were never actually 
friends. Charges of plagiarism followed the 
publication of Chivers Eonchs of Ruby 
(1851), to which he replied with county 
charges, and critics believe that his previ- 
ously published ’Isadore’ and other poems 
influenced the writing of* The Raven’ and 
‘Ulalume.’ The title poem of The Lost 
Pleiad (1845) and ‘To Allegra Florence in 
Heaven’ are elegies for his daughter, and 
after the death of three other children 
Chivers became increasingly interested in 
various mystical movements, writing a 
prose work on the Search After Truth; or^ 
A New Revelation of the Psycho-Physiolog- 
ical Nature of Man (1848). Several later 
volumes of poetry exhibit his sentimen- 
tality, lack of critical judgment, and 
finally his unbalanced mind. 


CHOATE, Rufus (1799-1859), Massa- 
chusetts lawyer, noted as a court room ad- 
vocate and classic orator, although he 
also served as congressman (1830-34) and 
senator (1841-5). 


Joseph Hodges Choate (1832-1917), 
his nephew, was also an outstandingluiy 
lawyer and opponent of Tammany Hall, 
assisting in the defeat of the Tweed Rin^. 
He was ambassador to Great Britain 
(1899-1905), helped to settle a number of 
international dispute^ and represented 
the U.S. at the second Hague Conference. 

Choctaw Indians, agricultural tribe of 
southern Mississippi, who served against 
the British in the French and Indian 
Wars and in the Revolution. They later 
aided the U.S. gainst the Creel^, and 
after ceding their lands to the national 
government moved to Oklahoma. 


Choir Invisible^ The^ romance by J.L. 
Allen (q.v.), published as John Gray 
(1893) revised under its present title 
(1897). 

Joh n Gray is a young Kentucky school- 
master of 1795, who desires an ideal wife 
who will share his stern moral convictions. 
He falls in love with Amy Falconer, a 
coquette far inferior to him in purpose and 
intelligence. Before marrying her he sees 
his mistake, realizing that her aunt, Jes- 
sica, is the fulfilment of his ideal. Jessica, 
already married, returns his love, but 
neither ventures to declare his feeling, and 
Gray moves to Philadelphia, where he 
marries. It is not until years later, when he 
sends his grown son to live with Jessica 
and gain inspiration from her, that both 
confess their hitherto thwarted love. 


CHOPIN, Kate [O’FlahertyJ (1851- 
1904), St.Louis author, from her mar- 
riage to a Louisiana Creole until his death 
(1882) lived in New Orleans and on a 
Louisiana cotton plantation. Returning 
to her native city, she began to write tales 
for children and the local-color stories for 
which she is noted. At Fault (1890) is an 
undistinguished novel of Creole life in the 
Cane River section of central Louisiana. 
Her importance in the local-color move- 
ment depends primarily, however, on her 
interpretations of Creole and Cajun life in 
her collections of short stories and anec- 
dotes, Bayou Folk (q.v.,1894) and A 
Night in Acadie (1897;. These carefully 
polished tales are delicately objective in 
treatment, and marked by a poignant 
restraint of which perhaps the greatest 
example is‘D6sir6e’s Baby’ in the former 
volume. Mrs.Chopin’s last novel. The 
Awakening (1899), caused a storm of crit- 
icism that ended her literary career, be- 
cause readers of the time were shocked by 
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the realistic treatment of morbid psychol- 
ogy in this objective account of mixed 
marriage and adultery. 

Chris Christopherson, character in 
Anna Christie (q.v.). 

Chrlstadelphlans, members of a lay 
movement^ sometimes called Thomasites 
after their English-born founder John 
Thomas (1805-71), who repudiated the 
name Christian as associated with anti- 
Christian beliefs, and attei^ted to revive 
the early ai^stolic faith. They expect a 
second coming of Jesus, to establish a 
theocracy centered at Jerusalem. In 1945 
there were 2,755 members. 

Christian Disciple^ The (1813-69), Bos- 
ton monthly magazine, became a bi- 
monthly in 1819. The title was retained 
until 1823, when it became The Christian 
Examiner. Successively edited by Noah 
Worcester, Henry Wai'e,Jr., J.G.Palfrey, 
William Ware, and E.E.Hale, this Uni- 
tarian organ was the leading religious re- 
view of its time. In 1857 it became more 
liberal, espousing the Transcendental 
movement, but after its removal to 
New York (1866) its theological views 
were conservative and its influence de- 
clined. 

Christian Examiner ^ see Christian Dis-- 
eiple. 

Christian Philosopher^ The^ essay by 
Cotton Mather (q.v.), published in 1721, 
is a summary of scientific knowledge and 
an early attempt to reconcile religion and 
science. Marked not only by scientific 
observation but by a poetic religious feel- 
ing, it argues that the beauty and wonder 
of the world are proof of an all-powerful 
benevolent creator, and that scientific re- 
search is to be used as a source of under- 
standing these qualities. 

Christian Science, religion founded 
upon principles formulated by Mary 
Baker Eddy (q.v.) from New Testament 
teachings, in her book Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures (q.v.,1875). 
According to this text, science is Christ’s 
revelation of the Eternal Mind, the source 
of all being, and his message is that the 
power of Mind (Truth, God, Spirit) over- 
comes illusions of sin, sickness, and death. 
The followers of Christian Science at- 
tempt to end the illusory conflict of mind 
and body by unceasing prayer and "the 
ii^erstanding of Truth and Love,’ which 
^ dispel the belief in disease or the sup- 


TOsition that any evil can emanate from 
God. The Church of Christ, Scientist, 
founded at Boston (1879), since 1892 has 
been known as the Mother Church. Other 
churches are self-governing and sdf- 
supporting, but all accept Mrs.Eddy’s 
tenets. The churches do not have pastors, 
and services are conducted by two persons, 
one reading from the Scriptures, the other 
from Science and Health. The Christian 
Science Publishing Society issues numer- 
ous publications, including a daily news- 
paper, The Christian Science Monitor 
(1908- ). In 1945 there were nearly 
270,000 members of the church. 

Christian Union ^ see Outlook. 
Christopher Caustic, pseudonym of 
T.G.Fessenden (q.v.). 

Christus: A Mystery^ dramatic poem by 
Longfellow (q.v.), published in 1872, for 
the first time brought together The Divine 
Tragedy^ The Golden Legend^ and The 
New England Tragedies (qq.v.), which 
were now placed in the order suggested in 
the author’s notebook: "Christus, a dra- 
matic poem, in three parts: Part First. 
The Times of Christ (Hope). Part Second. 
The Middle Ages (Faith). Part Third. The 
Present (Charity).' The Divine Tragedy 
was a reworking in dramatic form of Bili^ 
lical themes in the structural sequence of 
a cycle of medieval miracle plays. Tlw 
Golden Legend presented a dramatic 
miracle cycle of nine parts dealing with 
the lives of saints. The New^ England 
Tragedies dramatized two episodes of 
colonial New England history. Since the 
final section, dealing with the fanaticism 
of decadent Puritanism, is not a happy 
choice of subject, the theme is sometimes 
considered confused and irresolute. 

CHRISTY, Edwin P. (1815-62), actor 
and singer, whose minstrel show (q.v.), 
organized in the early 1840’s as the Vir- 
ginia Minstrels and later known as 
Christy’s Minstrels, toured the U.S. and 
England, receiving popular acclaiin and 
being widely imitated. Christy himself 
performed as interlocutor, and his singing 
of the minstrel songs of Stephen Foster, 
which were first published under Christy|s 
name, was partly responsible for their 
early popularity. 

Chronicle of the Conquest of Gra- 
nada, see Conquest of Granada. 

CHURCH, Benjamin (i734-76)> Massa- 
chusetts author, while supposed to be 
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working for the Whigs was suspected of 
writing Loyalist answers to his own polit- 
ical essays. Tried bv a Revolutionary 
court-martial {1775), he was found guilty 
of * holding crimind correspondence with 
the enemy.* Among his publications were 
The Times (1765), a verse satire on the 
Stamp Act, and An Oration to Commemo* 
rate the Bloody Tragedy oj the Fifth of 
March, 1770 (i 773 )* 

CHURCH, Frederick Edwin (1826- 
1900), New York landsc^e painter, 
whose study under Thomas Cole led him 
to specialize in the natural grandeur of 
such subjects as Niagara Falls, the 
Andes, northern icebergs, the Aegean 
Islands, and other overwhelming scenery, 
which he painted with dramatic atmos- 
pheric effects. 

CHURCH, Thomas (1673-1748), was the 
son of a soldier in King Philip's War, 
Benjamin Church, from whose notes he 
wrote Entertaining Passages Relating to 
Philip's War . . . (1716), a frank, vivid, 
bluff narrative of the adventures of Indian 
warfare. 

Church of England, see Protestant Epis* 
copal Church, 

Churches Quarrel Espoused, The, con- 
troversial work by John Wise (q.v.), was 
published in 1710 as an answer to the 
Questions and Proposals (1705) pro- 
pounded by Increase and Cotton Mather 
in their project to substitute a central 
association of clergy for the system of lay- 
controlled independent churches. With 
earnest logic and annihilating invective. 
Wise shows the danger or folly of each 
proposal, which he opposes with the 
theory of democracy. Because its demo- 
cratic theme transcends the specific issues, 
the book was republished (1772) and 
widely read prior to the Revolution and 
again before the Civil War. 

CHURCHILL, Winston (1871-1947), 
boirn in St.Louis, graduated from Annap- 
olis (1894), &nd during his career as 
author lived mainly in jNTew Hampshire. 
The Celebrity: An Episode (1898) is an 
amusing social satire, but with Richard 
Carvel (q.v.,1899), a Revolutionary ro- 
mance, he began his serious consideration 
of historic forces and ideals in the nation’s 
background. The Crisis (q.v.,1901), set in 
St.Louis, deals with society and politics 
before and during the Civil War, while 
The Crossing (q*v.,i904), considered his 
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finest work, is a romance concerned with 
the settling of Kentucky and the part the 
frontier played in the Revolution. From 
this celebration of the romantic aspects of 
manifest destiny and the heroism of early 
Americans, Churchill turned to contem- 
porary politics, although his methods con- 
tinned to be those of the popular ro- 
mancer, and most of his character por- 
traits were superficial and his handling of 
plot arbitrary. Coniston (q.v.,1906), con- 
cerned with ethical conflicts in New Eng- 
land politics of the mid-i9th century, has 
for its central figure Jethro Bass, Church- 
ill’s most striking character. Mr.Crewe's 
Career (q.v.,1908) tells of a railroad 
monopoly’s attempt to dominate a state 
government, and A Far Country (1915) 
is a story of the conflict of private inter- 
ests with public-spirited idealism in a 
Midwestern city. This interest also re- 
sulted in the author’s participation in 
New Hampshire politics, and he became a 
member of the state legislature and a 
candidate for the governorship. His other 
novels include /f Chronicle (1910), 

concerned with the problem of divorce; 
The Inside of the Cup (1913), dealing with 
the need of religion to adapt itself to mod- 
ern conditions; and The Dwelling-Place of 
Light (1917), the story of a New England 
factory strike. Dr, Jonathan (1919) is a 
play set in a New England mill town, in- 
tended to show that the World War stim- 
ulated the extension of industrial democ- 
racy. Churchill’s only subsequent writing 
is The Uncharted Way (1940), a profession 
of religious belief, combining faith in self- 
abnegating Christian love with an evolu- 
tionary hypothesis concerning an after- 
life. 

Chuzzlewit, Martin, see Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, 

Cibola, sceZuni Indians, 

Cigarette Maker*s Romance, A, novel 
by F.M.Crawford (q.v.). 

Cimarron, novel by Edna Ferber (q.v.). 

Cincinnati, Societv of the, fraternal 
organization formed by officers of the dis- 
banding Continent^ army (1783). Wash- 
ington and Hamilton were the first 
presidents. It was attacked as being an 
aristocratic military order, and Tammany 
societies were founded partly to oppose it. 
The society figures in contemporary lit- 
erature, e.g. Modem Chivalry, Although 
it has declined in importance, it condnues 
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to exist as an organization of descendants 
of the founders. 

Cinema, see Motion pictures. 

Circuit Rider^ The^ novel by Edward 
Eggleston (q.v.). 

Circumstance^ novel by S.Weir Mitchell 

(q.v.). 

Circus, traveling company of acrobats, 
clowns, and animals, who usually perform 
in tents. The modern circus originated in 
the English equestrian troupes of the late 
1 8th century, and the first of these to visit 
the U.S. was the Ricketts’s Circus, which 
came to New York in 1795. The distinc- 
tive American type of traveling tent show 
had developed by 1850, when American 
troupes were already touring Europe. 
Famous clowns and impresarios have in- 
cluded John Robinson, Adam Forepaugh, 
the Sells brothers, Dan Rice, James A. 
Bailey, and the Ringling brothers, while 
P.T.Barnum’s ‘greatest show on earth,* 
the most spectacular development of 
circus showmanship, was founded in 1871 
and combined with that of Bailey in 1881. 
Since the time of Dan Rice, who was the 
last of the great ‘talking clowns’ to per- 
form in tents of moderate size, the circus 
has been devoted to large-scale spectacles, 
pantomimic humor, equestrian and aerial 
acrobatics, menagerie and freak exhibi- 
tions, and such special features as Wild 
West shows patterned after that of Buf- 
falo Bill. 

City in the Sea^ The^ poem by Poe (q.v.). 

Civil Disobedience^ essay by Thoreau 
(q.v.), originally delivered as a lecture, 
and first printed as ‘Resistance to Civil 
Government’ in Elizabeth Peabody’s 
Aesthetic Papers (i 849). 

Asserting that ‘That government is best 
which governs not at dl’ and that ‘Gov- 
ernment is at best but an expedient,’ the 
author points to such injustices and abuses 
as the prosecution of the Mexican War, 
the treatment of native Indians, and the 
institution of slavery. To co-operate with 
government, even to the ext^t of paying 
taxes, he says, is to condone its crimes and 
participate in them, and an ‘honest man’ 
must ‘withdraw from this copartnership.’ 
Individual conscience, not law, is tne 
moral arbiter; ‘under a government 
which imprisons any unjustly, the true 
place for a just man is aw a prison.’ He 
cites his own refusal to pay a tithing or 
poll- tax, in order ‘to refuse allegiance to 


the State, to withdraw and stand aloof 
from it effectually.’ He will participate 
only in those governmental activities that 
he approves: 

any man more right than his neighbors con. 
stitutes a majority of one already . . . 
There will never be a really free and enlight- 
ened State until the State comes to recpgnize 
the individual as a higher and independent 
power, from which all its own power and 
authority are derived . . . 

Civil Service Reform occurred later in 
the U.S. than in European countries, be- 
cause of the firmly intrenched spoils sys- 
tem (q.v.) of patronage. Political scandals 
of the period of Grant’s presidency pre- j 
cipitated the campaign for reform led by 
such men as Carl Schun and G.W. Curtis, 
who founded the National Civil Service 
Reform League (1881), and were assistedl 
by President Hayes. The movement re- 
ceived added impetus after Garfield’s 
assassination by a disappointed office 
seeker, and the Pendleton Act (1883) pro- 
vided for a system of competitive exam- 
inations and security of employment in 
federal positions, with a Civil Service 
Commission to administer the classified 
list of positions that now includes the 
great majority of government employes. 
The movement has spread to cities and 
states throughout the country, most of 
whjch have established local systems of 
civil service. 

Civil War, the conflict (1861-5) between 
the Northern states which remained in 
the Union and the Southern states which 
seceded to form the Confederacy. The 
underlying causes became more pro- 
nounced after the Missouri Compromise 
(1820). in the hostility that developed 
from the two fundamentally different eco- 
nomic and social systems of the U.S. The 
South, with its large plantations, staple 
crops, and institution of slavery, inevi- 
tably came into conflict with the free in- 
dustrial and commercial North. State 
rights doctrines and tariff ^estions 
further complicated these, differences. 
Clay, Webster, Calhoun, and others at- 
tempted solutions, but after the Compro- 
mise of 1850 and the Kansas-Nebr^ka 
Bill, each side became more radical 
Following Lincoln’s election, the Southern 
states feared a hostile majority in Con* 
m*es8, and resorted to secession. South 
Carolina seized Fort Sumter (q.v., April x a, 
1861), the Confederacy (q.v.) was organ- 
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ized, and the war began. Northern forces, 
beginning an advance on Richmond, the 
Confederate capital, were defeated in the 
first battle of Bull Run (q.v.)> although 
.the Southerners failed to follow up this 
victory, while the North established a 
fairly successful blockade of Southern 
ports. In 1 862 each side continued without 
decisive gains, Grant’s forces taking much 
ground in the West, althoi^h at Shiloh 
{q.v., April 1862) he suffered severe 
losses. New Orleans (q.v.) was captured 
(May 1862), and the Union army had 
some success in eastern Tennessee and 
Kentucky. McClellan launched the Pen- 
insular Campaign (q.v.) to take Rich- 
mond, which ended in failure in the 
Seven Days* Battles (q.v., June-July 
1862) after Stonewall Jackson prevented 
McDowell from joining McClellan. Under 
Jackson and Lee, the Confederate forces 
were again victorious at Bull Run 
(Aug. 30, 1862). Lee was checked in his 
march northward at Antietam (q.v.. 
Sept. 1862), but Burnside’s Union army 
was stopped in its advance on Richmond 
at the Battle of Fredericksburg (Dec. 13, 
1862). The Emancipation Proclamation 
was issued to take effect in January 1863, 
and the beginning of that year saw the 
death of Jackson at Chancellorsville (c[.v., 
May 1863), where the new drive on Rich- 
mond was stopped. Lee then made a 
Northern campaign, which ended disas- 
trously at Gettysburg (q.v., July 18^), 
the most decisive battle of the war. The 
South was split by Grant’s capture of 
Vicksburg (q-v., July 4, 1863), Rose- 
crans’s seizure of Tennessee, and Banks’s 
victories in Louisiana, although in Sep- 
tember the Confederates won the bloody 
battle of Chickamauga (q.v.). In 1864 
Grant became commander-in-chief of the 
Union forces, continuing in command 
despite tremendous losses in the Battle of 
the Wilderness (q.v.. May 1864). Sherman 
(q.v.) captured Atlanta (Sept. 3, 1864) 
and began his devastating march to the 
sea. Meanwhile the Southern cruiser 
Alabama was defeated by the Kearsarge 
and the Confederacy was obviously 
doomed at sea and on land. On April 9, 
1865, Lee surrendered to Grant at Appo- 
mattox. A few days later Lincoln was as- 
sassinated, and the settlemen t of the effects 
of the war, the Reconstruction (q.v.), fell 
into other hands. Those who died as a 
result of the war included 359*5^^8 Union 
soldiers and 164,981 Confederates. 


Civilization in the United States: First 
and Last Impressions oj America^ four 
essays by Matthew Arnold (q.v.), pub- 
lished in 1888. 

^General Grant: An Estimate,’ written 
after reading Grant’s memoirs, is a 
lengthy biographical discussion of ‘a man 
of sterling good-sense as well as of the 
firmest resolution . . .’ ‘A Word about Am- 
erica’ deals with Arnold’s view of the U.S. 
before his visits: "America has, like us, in- 
dustry and conduct, and, what we have 
not, equality; but . . . America has ... a 
middle class of stunted religion, intellect, 
and manners, and American civilization 
suffers accordingly.’ ‘A Word More about 
America,’ written after his first visit, 
mainly appraises political and social insti- 
tutions, which, he finds, fit the condition of 
the pwple ‘like an excellent suit of clothes.’ 
‘Civilization in the United States’ deals 
with weaknesses of American culture on 
the ‘human’ side. Despite the ‘inflated, 
self-conpatulatory sentiment of most Am- 
ericans,!^ their nation lacks what is ‘inter- 
esting’ in civilization. ‘The great sources 
of the interesting are distinction (or the 
elevated) and beauty.’ 

GLAPLIN, Tennessee, see Woodhull^ V. 
Clansman, The, novel by Thomas Dixon 
(q.v.). 

CLAPP, Henry (1814-75), New York 
journalist, as the leader of the group 
which gathered at Pfaff’s (q.v.), was 
called ‘the king of Bohemia.’ He founded 
and edited the Saturday Press (q.v.), to 
whose staff he brought Aldrich, Fitz-James 
O’Brien, and William Winter. He cham- 
pioned Leaves of Grass, translated Fourier, 
and wrote books including The Pioneer; 
or,LeavesJrom an Editor* s Portfolio (1846). 
Figaro was his pseudonym. 

CLAPP, Margaret (1910- ), professor 
of history, president of Wellesley College 
(1949- ), IS the author of Forgotten First 
Citisen: JohnBigelow (1947, Pulitzer Prize). 
GLAPPE, Louise Amelia Knapp Smith 
(18 1 9-190^), came to California from her 
native Massachusetts with her husband in 
18^9, and, over the pseudonym Dame 
Shirley, wrote letters (1851-2), ostensibly 
to her sister, which give a witty, feminine 
view of the Gold Rush. They were issued 
in San Francisco’s Pioneer Magazine 
(185^-5) and as a book. The Shirley Let^ 
ters, m 1922. 

GLARE, Ada, pseudonym of Jane McEi- 
heney (1836-74), whose notoriety as a 
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beauty, and as the 'queen of Bohemia* at 
PfafF*s (q.v.), was responsible for the 
po|:>ularity of her passionate poetry and 
fiction in various New York periodicals. 
After the decline of the group at Pfaff's, 
she became an actress. 

Clarel: A Poem and Pilgrifnage in the 
Holy Landy religious poem by Melville 
(q.v.), published in two volumes in 1876. 
Inspired by the author’s trip to Palestine 
(1856), the work presents a detailed ac- 
count of his experiences and observations, 
and niunerous digressions in the form of 
dialogues on the problems of an embat- 
tled religious faith. 

Clari; or^ The Maid 0/ Milan^ play by 

J f.H.Payne (q.v.), produced and pub- 
ished at London 6^23)9 was adapted 
from a French ballet-pantomime. Clari, 
an Italian country girl, is seduced by 
a duke, with whom she lives until a 
longing for home gives her courage to 
break the tie. At the end, the duke peni- 
tently marries her. The play is famous for 
the heroine’s nostalgic song, 'Home, 
Sweet Home’ (q.v.), which Payne wrote 
to music arranged from a Sicilian air by 
Sir Henry Rowley Bishop (1786-1855). 

CLARK, Barrett H. (1890-1953), Cana- 
dian-born actor, director, and critic, 
whose works include: British and Am^ 
erican Drama of Today (1915), A Study 
of the Modem Drama (1925), Eugene 
(y Neill (1926), and (Edipus or Polly anna 
(1927), and editions that include Ameri^ 
ca^sLost Plays (20 vols., 1940-41). 

CLARK, [Charles] Badger (1883- ), 

South Dakota poet, noted for his use of 
folklore and paraphrasing of cowboy songs 
in such volumes as Sun and Saddle Leather 
(1915), Grass^rown Trails (1917), and 
Sky Lines and Wood Smoke (1935). Spike 
(1923) is a collection of short stories. 

CLARK, Charles Heber (1841-1915), 
Maryland-born journalist in Philadelphia, 
whose literary reputation rested mainly 
on his first book. Out of the Hurly Burly 
(1874), farcical sketches of life in a sul^ 
urban town. Elbow Room (1876), a novel 
without a hero, is in the same vein, but 
his later novel, The ^akeress (1905), the 
short story collection By the Bend in the 
River (1914), and other works, are more 
regular in form and depend on local color 
and diaracter rather than humor. He used 
the pseudonym Max Adeler. 


CLARK, George Rogers (1752-1818), 
Virginia ^Idier, served under Lord Dun- 
more against the Ohio Indians, was a sur- 
veyor for the Ohio Company, and helped 
secure his colony’s sovereignty over Ken-, 
tucky and Ohio. During the Revolution- 
ary War, he led a campaign that captured 
Kaskaskia and Vincennes (1779), and 
established American control of the Old 
Northwest. His narrative of these events 
is contained in M.M.Quaife’s The Capture 
of Old Vincennes (1927). He figures in such 
novels as The Crossing^ D.P.Thompson’s 
The Rangers Nickof the Woods. 

CLARK, Lewis Gaylord (1808-73), 
edited The Knickerbocker Magazine (i 8^- 
61), the outstanding literary periodical of 
its time. He edited The Knickerboc\er 
Sketch-Rook (1845), which contained cqn- 
tributions by Irving, and wrote Kni^~ 
Knacks from an Editor's Table (1852), an 
urbane, quietly humorous work. 

Willis Gaylord Clark (1808-41), his 
twin, was co-editor of The Knickerbocker 
Magazine. His humorous contributions 
were collected as Literary Remains . . . 
Including the Ollipodiana (1844). The/>/- 
ters of the brothers were published in 1940. 
CLARK, Walter Van Tilburg (1909- 
), born in Maine, reared in Nevada, is 
the author of The OxRow Incident (1940), 
a psychological novel about a lynching 
in Nevada’s cattle country: The City of 
Trembling Leaves (1945), about a Keno 
boy whose ambition is to be a composer; 
and The Track of the Cat (1949), a sym- 
bolic tale of hunting a panther in the 
Sierra. The Watchful Gods (1950) collects 
stories. 

CLARK, William (1770-1838), served in 
the U.S. army during campaigns against 
the Indians, and was commissioned by 
Jefferson to be co-commander of the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition (q.v., 1803-6). He 
later headed independent surveys, no- 
tably one of the Yellowstone, and was 
governor of Missouri Territory (1813-21), 
serving the rest of his life as Superintend- 
ent of Indian Affairs. 

CLARKE, James Freeman (i8i<^88), 
Massachusetts Unitarian and liberal 
leader, whose first church was At Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. There he edited The 
Western Messenger (1836-9). For the fol- 
lowing 40 years he was a Unitarian pastor 
at Boston, where he wrote The Christian 
Doctrine of Prayer (1854), Ten Great Reli- 
gions (1871-83), Common Sense in Reli- 
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gion (1874), Essentials and Non-Essentials 
in Religion (1878), and SelJ-Cultute 
(1883). He collaborated with Emerson 
and W.H.Channing on a memoir of Mar- 
garet Fuller (1852). To his Hymn Book 
for the Church of the Disciples (184^, en- 
larged 1852), he contributed ten original 
works. . 


CLARKE, John (1609-76J, was on the 
side of Anne Hutchinson in the Boston 
.Aptinomian dispute (1637), and two 
years later helped to found Newport, 
Rhode Island, where he served as physi- 
cian and Baptist minister. His III News 
from New England (1652) attacked the in- 
tolerance of the Massachusetts leaders in 
their suppression of religious liberty, and 
supplemented the writings of his friend, 
Roger Williams. 

CLARKE, MacDonald (1798-1842), 
‘the mad poet' of Broadway, was be- 
friended by Halleck, who made him the 
subject of his humorous poem, ‘The Dis- 
carded/ Clarke is remembered for the 
couplet, ‘Now twilight lets her curtain 
down And pins it with a star/ One of his 
volumes of verse was Elixir of Moonshine 
hy the Mad Poet (1822), 

Clarkes Fields novel by Robert Herrick 
(q.v.), published in 1 91 4. 

At 14 Adelle Clark inherits Clark's 
Field, a valuable tract of land in the heart 
of the city of B. The ward of a trust com- 
pany, she finishes her education in Paris, 
where she meets and impulsively marries 
Archie Davis, a California art student. 
They live idly and extravagantly, and 
wealth corrupts Archie, alienating him 
from Adelle, who devotes herself to the 
welfare of their son. Tom Clark, a mason 
on their California estate, is discovered to 
be her cousin, but not until he makes a 
heroic though futile attempt to save her 
^n in a fire does she reveal that he is 
joint-heir to her money. Technicalities 
prevent the legal division of the estate, 
but she compensates Tom, aids the es- 
tranged Archie, and helps the poor people 
of the tenements that cover Clark’s Fidd. 


Classic Revival, see Greek Revival, 

GLAVERS, Mrs.Mary, pseudonym of 
Caroline Kirkland (q.v.). 

CLAY, Henry (1777-1852), Vijrginia- 
born statesman, moved to Lexington, 
Kentucky (1797), where he practiced law. 
He became a member of the state legisla- 
ture (1803), and in 1806 and 1809 was ap- 


Minted to fill unexpired terms in the U.S. 
Senate. Elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, he was its first prominent 
^aker (1811-20, 1823-5), and with 
Calhoun was a leader of the *war hawks’ 
who precipitated the War of 1812. Declin- 
ing important appointive offices, he con- 
tinued to campaign in Congress for his 
‘American System' of self-contained na- 
tional economy, advocating a high tariff, 
public works program, and the second 
Bank of the United States, and leading in 
the passage of the Missouri Compromise 
bill. He was first a candidate for the pres- 
idency in 1824, and, though defeated, was 
appointed secretary of state the following 
year. In this position his most significant 
policy was the support of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Congress. After the election of his 
enemy, Jackson, to the presidency (1828), 
Clay retired, but in 1831 he was elected to 
the Senate, and the next year was nom- 
inated by the Whigs to oppose Jackson. 
Again defeated, he continued in the Sen- 
ate for the following two decades, al- 
though he was a perennial candidate for 
nomination, and ran against Polk in 1844. 
He is credited with saying, ‘I had rather 
be right than be President' (1839), when 
told that his public attack on Abolitionism 
would injure his political career. The Whig 
leader in various compromise measures, he 
abandoned his early expansionist atti- 
tude, opposing the annexation of Texas 
(1844), although in his ‘Alabama letters* 
he asserted that he would agree to annex- 
ation if the Northern states consented and 
war with Mexico could be avoided. In the 
controversy that followed the war, he 
opposed the extreme attitudes of slavery 
and antislavery, and originated the Com- 
promise of 1850 (q.v.). Carl Schurz wrote 
a biography of Clay (2 vols.,1887), and 
his writings have been collected (7 vols«, 
1896). 

Claypoole*s American Daily Adver^^ 
tiser^ see Pennsylvania Packet, 

CLEMENS, Jeremiah (1814-65), Ala- 
bama novelist, whose historical fiction in- 
cludes Bernard Ule (1856), a story of the 
Mexican War; The Rivals (i860), about 
Burr and Hamilton; and Tobias Wilson 
(1865), a story of the Civil War. 

CLEMENS, Samuel Lanohorne (183 c- 
1910), born in Florida, Missouri, was the 
son of a Virginian imbued with the fron- 
tier spirit and grandiose dreams of easy 
wealth, who h^ married in Kentucky, 



demem 


and spent the rest of his life in a restless fierce revolt and satire. Others (princt- 

search for profits from land speculation, pally Bernard DeVoto) posit the idea that 

The family settled in Hannibal^ Missouri Qemens began as a frontier humorist and 

(1839)9 where Samuel grew up under the story teller, and that his later work shows 

influence of this attitude, and passed the the unthwarted development of these, 

adventurous boyhood and youth that he essential talent. In Roughing It (q.v.; 

recalls in Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 1872) he continues the method of The 

Finn. After his father’s death (1847), he Innocents Abroad^ seasoning the realistic 

left school to be apprenticed to a printer, account of adventure with humorous ex- 

and was soon writing for his brother a^erations in his highly personal idiom. 

Orion’s newspaper. He was a journeyman Next he collaborated with CD. Warner in 

P rinter in the East and Middle West The Gilded Age ^(q.v.,1873), ^ satirical 

1853-4); and in 1856 planned to seek his novel of post-Civil War boom times that 

fortune in South America, but gave up gave a name to the era. A Tramp Abroad 

this idea to become a steamboat pilot on (q.v.,i88o) is another travel narrative, 

the Mississippi, a position that he con- this time of a walking trip through jthe 

sidered the most in^rtant discipline of Black Forest and the Alps. England aur- 

his life. When the Civil War began, the ing the reign of Edward Vl is the scene of 

river boats ceased operation, and, after a The Prince and the Pauper (q.v.,i8fc), 

brief trial of soldiering with a group of while A Connecticut Yankee in King Ar- 

Confederate volunteers, Clemens went to thur*s Court (q.v.,1889) is a realisttc- 

Nevada with his brother, who had been satirical fantasy of Arthurian England, 

appointed secretary to the governor. In During this period, however, Clemens was 

laughing It he describes the trip west, dealing with the background of his own 

and his subsequent adventures as miner early life in what are generally consider^ 

and journalist. When he joined the staff the most significant of his characteris- 

of a Virginia City paper (1862), he tically American works. In The Adoen-^ 

adopted the pseudonym Mark Twain tures of Tom Sawyer (q.v.,1876) he pre- 

(q.v.). by which he was thereafter known, scnts a nostalgic tale of boyish adventure 

and b^an his career as a journalistic in a Mississippi town, and in Life on the 

humorist in the frontier tradition. During Mississippi (q.v.,1883) and The Adven- 

this period he met Artemus Ward and tures of Huckleberry Finn (g.v.,1884) he 

others who encouraged his work, collab- celebrates the flow^ing of Misrisrippi 

orated with Bret Harte in San Francisco, frontier civilization, in terms of its own 

and wrote The Celebrated Jumping pungent tali talk and picaresque adven- 

Frog’ sketch (q.v.,1865), which won him ture. External events soon interfered with 

immediate recognition. He increased his the even flow of Clemens’s creative activ- 

popularity with letters and lectures about ity. During his residence in Hartford, he 

his trip to the Sandwich Islands, went had been a partner in the publishing firm 

East to lecture, published The Celebrated of Charles L. Webster and Company, 

Jumping Frog of Calaveras County and which reaped a fortune through the sale of 

Other Sketches (1867), and made the tour Grant’s Memoirs and Clemens’s own 

of the Mediterranean and the Holy Land writings, but bad publishing ventures and 

that he describes in The Innocents Abroad the investment of $ 7 joofiQO in an unpv- 

(q.v.,1869), a humorous narrative that fected typesetting machine drove him 

assured his position as a leading author into bankniptcy (1894). To discharge his 

and shows his typical American irrev- debts he made a lecturing tour of the 

erence for the classic and the antique. In world^ although he had come to dislike 

1870 Clemens married Olivia Langdon, lecturing, and the record of this tour, Fe/- 

with whom he settled in Hartford, Con- lowing the Equator (q.v.,1897), has on 

necticut The effect of this marria^ upon undercurrent of bitterness not found in 

his career has been responsible for two his earlier travel books. During this dec- 

diveigent interpretations of his work, ade, although he wrote The Tragedy of 

Mrs.Clemens belonged to a genteel, con- Pudd'nhead Wilson (q.v..i894) and the 

servative society, and it has been claimed Personal Recollections of loan of Arc 

(mainly by Van Wyck Brooks) that the (q.v.^1896), most of his work is unei^n in 

^ritanicaJ and materialistic surround- quality, and The American Claimant 

ings into which Clemens was thrust frus- Cq*v.,i892), Tom Sawyer Abroad (1894), 

trated his potential creative force for and Tom Sawyer^ Detective (1896) are 
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feeble echoes of earlier work. In 1898 he 
finished paying off his debts, but his 
writings show that the strain of pessimism 
he formerly repressed was now dominat- 
ing his mmd. The Man that Corrupted 
Hadley burg (1900), fFhat Is Manf 
(q.v.,1906), and The Mysterious Stranger 
(q.v.,1916^ demonstrate this attitude. He 
continued to travel widely, lectured and 
wrote articles on contemporary events and 
such controversial works as Christian 
Science (1907) and Is Shakespeare Dead? 
(1909), but his bitterness was deepened 
by the loss of his wife and two daughters. 
His pessimism was perhaps no more pro- 
found than the optimism of his own Colo- 
nel Sellers, but his feeling that it was too 
mordant for publication caused him to in- 
struct that certain of his works be pub- 
lished posthumously. Since 1906 he had 
been engaged in dictating his autobiog- 
raphy to his secretary, A.B.Paine, who 
issued the Letters (1917), the authorized 
biography (3 vols., igii), and the jiuto- 
biography (1924). Bernard De Voto has 
edited volumes of material from the papers 
left by Clemens, and other collections in- 
clude Mark Twain's Travels with Mr. 
Brown (1940), newspaper sketches writ- 
ten in 1866-7. An im^rtant early esti- 
mate of his work is My Mark Twain: Rem^ 
iniscences and Criticisms (1910), by his 
friend and adviser Howells. The preva- 
lent critical attitude has come to consider 
Clemens’s most distinctive work as sum- 
ming up the tradition of Western humor 
and frontier realism. Beginning as a jour- 
nalist, he assumed the method and point of 
view of popular literature in the U.S., 
maintaining the personal anecdotal style 
that he us^ also in his capacity of comic 
lecturer. In travel books, he digresses 
easily from factual narrative to humorous 
exaggeration and burlesque. The novels 
are episodic or autobiographical, and not 
formed by any larger structural concepts. 
He wrote in the authentic native idiom, 
exuberantly and irreverently, but under- 
lying Ae humor was a vigorous desire for 
socid justice and a pervasive equalitarian 
attitude. Hie romantic idealism of Joan of 
Arc^ the bitter satire of feudal tyranny in 
A Connecticut Yankee^ the appreciation 
ofhuman values in Hucklebe^ and 
the sense of epic swegp in Life on the Mis- 
sissippi estmish Clemens’s place in 
American letters as an artist of broad 
understanding and vital, although uneven 
And sometimes misdirected, achievement. 


Clements ^ Library (The William L. 
Clements Library of Americana), donated 
to the University of Michigan (1923), is a 
collection of rare books and manuscripts 
on early America and the Revolution. 
R.G.Adams was the director (1923-51). 
Van Doren’s Secret History of the American 
Revolution is based on the manuscript 
materials here. 

Ciermantt see Fulton^ Robert. 
CLEVELAND, [Stephen] Grover (1837- 
1908), twice President of the U.S, (1885- 
9, 1893-7). was born in New Jersey, and 
practiced law in Buffalo. New York, of 
which he became mayor (1881). His repu- 
tation as a reform leader in this office and 
as governor of the state led to his nomina- 
tion by the Democrats^ and his precar- 
ious victory over Blame. During this 
term as President he refused to follow the 
spoils system, aided the work of the Civil 
Service Commission, and vetoed ’pork 
barrel’ legislation, but because of his atti- 
tude on me tariff lost the 1888 election to 
Harrison. In his second term, at the out- 
break of the Panic of 1893, he called a 
special session of Congress, secured the 
repeal of the Sherman Silver Purchase 
Act, and otherwise worked to stabilize the 
currency. Over the protest of Altgeld, he 
sent troops to end the stoppage of mails 
by the Pullman Strike* He also helped to 
settle the Venezuela ^air (q.v.), and op- 
posed the revolution instigated by Ameri- 
can planters in Hawaii. During his last 
years he lectured at Princeton and wrote 
Presidential Problems (1904), about his 
second term; and Fishing and Hunting 
Sketches (1906). He is supposed to be the 
model for the title character in The Hon- 
orable Peter Stirling. 

Ciiff •Dwellers^ They novel by H.B.Fuller 
(q.v.), published in 1893. 

This realistic story centers in the activ- 
ities of the workers in a Chicago sky- 
scraper. The Clifton Building is owned by 
Arthur Ingles, whose wife Cecilia is a 
leader of the city’s upperdass society. 
Erastus Brainard is the domineering, self- 
made head of the Underground National 
Bank, and among his employes is George 
Ogden, with whom Brainard’s daughter 
Abbie is in love. George marries ambitious 
Jessie Bradley, whose in life is to 
oe the acquaintance of Cecilia Ingles. Her 
extravagance drives George to steal from 
the bank, and Brainard, furious at the 
younger man’s treatment of the shy, 
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p^entle Abbie, plans to prosecute him. He 
is saved from disgrace when Marcus, 
Brainard’s degenerate ^n, murders his 
father and commits suicide. Another son, 
Burt, becomes head of the bank, which he 
soon brings to ruin; but with his wife 
Cornelia, who shares his bourgeois ambi> 
tions, he determines to rise again. Abbie 
bears the burden of these misfortunes, but 
after Jessie's death George returns to 
marry Abbie, realizing that she would 
have helped him to avoid his early errors. 

CLIFFTON, William (1772-99), Penn- 
sylvania poet, whose conservative polit- 
ical views in favor of England and against 
freethinking France appear in The Group: 
or. An Elegant Representation (1796), an 
attack on Gallatin and defense of Jay's 
Treaty. His poems were collected in i8cxd. 

CLINTON, DeWitt (1769-1828), served 
as secretary to his uncle, George Clinton, 
and had a distinguished career in New 
York politics, being a member of the 
state legislature (1797-1802), U.S.senator 
(1802-^, mayor of New York City (1803- 
15), and governor of the state (1817-22, 
1825-8). He was defeated by Madison for 
thyiresidency (1812). An active opponent 
of Tammany and the Albany Regenc);, he 
consistently supported progressive legisla- 
tion and reforms, and as canal commi^ 
sioner was the chief sponsor of the Erie 
Canal and the canal from Lake Cham- 
plain to the Erie Canal and the Hudson 
River. 

CLINTON, George (1739-1812), Revo- 
lutionary War general and first governor 
of New York state (1777-95, 1 800-1 8oa). 

He opposed the Constitution, which he 
believed would deprive large states of ade- 
quate representation. This view, expressed 
in the New York Journal in seven letters 
signed 'Cato,' was opposed by Hamilton's 
'Caesar' letters in the Daily Advertiser. 
With Livingston and Burr, Clinton helped 
organize the Democratic-Republican 
Party, and was elected Vice President in 
1804, and again in 1808, when he had 
strong support for the presidency. His 
Public Papers have been published (lo 
vols.,1889-1911). 

CLINTON, Sir Henry (17^8 ?-95), Brit- 
ish commander-in-chief during the Revo- 
lutionary War, after the resignation of 
Howe (1778). In 1781 he was in turn suc- 
ceeded by Sir Guy Carleton, and re- 
turned to England to write a 'Narrative 
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Coates 

(1783) of his campaigns. He figures in 
Brackenridge's Battle ^ Bunkers- Hill, 

Clipper ships, wooden vessels built in 
New England and at Baltimore (r.1830-; 
60) for trade in tea and other commodities 
with China and California. In the rivalry 
between merchants, longer and sharper 
vessels, with loftier canvas, were constant- 
ly desired to obtain greater speed. The 
clippers were also famous for carrying gold 
seekers to California and Australia. Don- 
ald McKay (q.v.) surpassed all records 
when his Flying Cloud (built 1851) made 
the New York-San Francisco run in 89 
days and 8 hours. After the Civil War/ the 
clipper trade declined, and the vcMels 
were superseded by steamships. Recently 
the name has been applied to American 
flying boats on Atlantic, Pacific, and 
South American routes. \ 

Clithero Edny, see Edgar Huntly, 

Clockmaker, The; or^ The Sayings and 
Doings of Samuel Slick^ of SlickvilUy hu- 
morous sketches by T.C.Haliburton (q.v,), 
published in three series (1837, '3 8, '40). 
The hero, Sam Slick, is a Yankee peddler 
in Nova Scotia, whose wide acquaintance, 
shrewd sagacity, and dry humor win him 
success on his circuit among the Canadian 
farms. A thread of plot connects the 
sketches, in which the clockmaker en- 
counters a ‘Squire,' with whom he travels 
in Nova Scotia and Connecticut, but the 
principal interest is in the humorous folk- 
wisdom of the Yankee. Sam Slick is re- 
sponsible for such sayings as ‘Now, Marm 
Pugwash is like the minister's apples, very 
temptin' fruit to look at but desperate 
sour'; ‘We can do without any article of 
luxury we have never had, but ... it is 
not in human natur' to surrender it volun- 
tarily'; ‘Time is like a woman and pigs; the 
more you want it to go, the more it won't.' 

COATES, Robert M[yron] (1897- )> 

after graduation from Yale (1919) became 
an expatriate in France, where he wrote 
The Eater of Darkness (1929), a surrealist 
novel. Returning to the U.S., he turned 
to the American background in The Out- 
law Years (1930), a history of the Natchez 
Trace pirates. Ikter fiction indudes Yes- 
terday's Burdens (1933), about a ‘modern 
Everyman' in New xork City; Bitter Sea- 
son (1946), about New York during World 
War II; and Wisteria Cottage (1948), con- 
cerning a man with a Messiah complex. 
All the Year Round (1943) collects stories. 
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COATSWORTH* Euzabeth J[ane] 
(1893- ), New York poet, whose works 
include: Fox Footprints (1921), employ- 
ing Oriental themes in the manner of 
‘Jmagism; Atlas and Beyond (1924) and 
Compass Rose (1929), verses about many 
lands; and The Creaking Stair (1949). 
Her most popular children’s book is The 
Cat Who Went to Heaven (1930). Here I 
Stay (1938), a novel for adults, and 
Country Neighborhood (1944), sketches, 
are set in Maine. 

COBB, Howell (1815-68), Georgia ju- 
rist, was a Democratic member of Con- 
gress (184^-51), where he championed the 
Compromise of 1850 and other attempts 
to maintain the Union. Elected on the 
platform of the Constitutional Union 
Party to the governorship (1851), he re- 
turned to Congress (1855), and in 1857 be- 
came Buchanan’s secretary of the trea^ 
ury. After Lincoln’s election ended his 
hopes for compromise, be became a leader 
of the secession movement and served in 
the Confederate army. 

COBB, Irvin S[hrewsbury] (1876- 
1944), born in Paducah, Kentucky, auer 
newspaper work in his home town became 
noted as a New York journalist and hu- 
morous columnist. He wrote serious fic- 
tion, but is best known for his many books 
of humor, including ^Speaking of Opera- 
tions — ’ (1916), CM*s Anatomy (1912), 
To Be Taken Before Sailing (1930), and 
Incredible Truth (1931). The most prom- 
inent character in his short stories of Ken- 
tucky local color is Judge Priest, a kindly, 
hospitable old Confederate veteran, given 
to the frequent drinking of mint juleps 
and to active sympathy for those in dis- 
tress. He figures in Old Judge Priest (1915) 
and many later collections. Exit Laughing 
(1941) is Cobb's autobiography. 

COBB, Joseph B[eckham] (1819-58), 
Mississippi author, whose works include: 
The Creole: A Story of the Siege of New Qr- 
leans (1850), a romance about Lafiite’s pi- 
rates; Mississippi Scenes (1851), a collec- 
tion of sketches; and Leisure Labors 
(i 858), literary essays and political discus- 
sions, in which he criticizes Longfellow, 
N.P. Willis, and others, for their insipid 
style and want of indigenous subjects. 
COBB, SyLVANUS,jR. (1823-87), New 
England novelist, said to have been the 
first to undertake the wholesale produc- 
tion of popular fiction. He is credited with 
the authorship of over 300 novelettes and 


1,000 short stories, whose morality and 
adventure were suited to contem^rary 
public taste. His novels include: The 
King*s Talisman (1851); The Patriot 
Cruiser (1859); Ben named (1864); and 
TheGunmaker of Moscow (iS 

GOBBETT, William (1763-1835), Brit- 
ish journalist, served in the army in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, and fled to 
the U.S. (1792) to escape litigation result- 
ing from his unsubstantiated exposes of 
army frauds. In Philadelphia he opened a 
bookstore, published Porcupine's Gazette 
(q.v.,1797-9), and with delightful effront- 
ery got into one scrape after another, re- 
flected in his vituperative Federalist 
pamphlets against the Republican friends 
of France. These include: A Bone to Gnaw 
for the Democrats (1795) ; A Kick for a Bite 
(1795); The Scare-Crow (1796); and a 
scurrilous Life of Tom Paine (1796). He 
also attacked Joseph Priestley as a radical 
and infidel, in Observations on Dr.Priest- 
ley's Emigration (1794). This period is de- 
scribed in good homespun prose in ihtLife 
and Adventures of Peter Porcupine (1796). 
After accusing Dr. Benjamin Rush or kill- 
ing Washington by poor medical atten- 
tion, and writing scurrilously of the judge 
who convicted him of this libel, Cobbett 
found the U.S. too hot for him, and re- 
turned to England, where his earlier Tory 
attitude was replaced by a radical one. 
When the 'Gagging Bills’ were passed 
(1817), he again came to the U.S. For two 
years he was a farmer on I^ng Island, 
deei:>ly interested in agrarianism, and his 
leading dispute of the moment was with 
Morris Birkbeck concerning Western col- 
onization. During this second sojourn, 
Cobbett wrote his Grammar of the English 
Language for working-class students, as 
well as the graphic Journal of a Year's 
Residence in the United States (1818), incor- 
porating the Journal of Thomas Hulme, 
a radical Englishman ^ resident in the 
U.S. who protested vigorously against 
British economic and social conditions re- 
sulting from the industrial revolution. 
Cobbett’s later life was devoted to agita- 
tion for parliamentary reforms in behalf of 
workers and farmers. Some information 
about his life in America is also recorded 
in the Political Register (English), which 
he edited (1802-35), The American Gar- 
dener (1821), and Advice to Young Men 
(1829). Peter Porcupine in America ^940), 
by M.E.Clark, is a biography of Cobbett. 
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COCHRANE, Euzabbth, see Seaman^ 
Elnabeth. 

CODDINGTON, William (1601-78), of- 
ficial of the Massachusetts Bay Company, 
championed the Antinomianism of Anne 
Hutchinson, and emigrated to Rhode Is- 
land (1^8) because of his liberal religious 
beliefs. He founded Newport, was elected 
its governor (i6ao), and re/used to rec- 
ognize Roger Williams’s patent (1644) ^or 
the Providence Plantations (q.y.), but af- 
ter the two colonies were reunite (1654) 
served three terms as governor. 

Code^ They blank verse dramatic narr^ 
tive by Robert Frost (q.v.), published in 
North of Boston (1914). 

An experienced farmhand tells a ^town- 
bred farmer’ of the pride his fellows take 
in their competence, and the resulting 
code: 

The hand that knows his business won't be told 
To do work better or faster — those two things. 

For illustration he describes an incident 
that took place when he worked for a cer- 
tain Sanders, of Salem, a prodigious work- 
er himself. They were engaged in unload- 
ing a wagon of hay, and Sanders made the 
mistake, while standing below to pile the 
load, of saying to the hand on the wagon, 
’Let her come!’ Offended at this breach of 
the code, the hand dumped the entire load 
down on the helpless farmer, regardless of 
the danger of suffocating him. Sanders ex- 
tricated himself, and showed that he rec- 
ognized the justice of his employe’s act: 
^Discharge me? No! He knew I did just right.* 

CODY, William Frederick (1846- 
1917), known by his sobriquet Buffalo 
Billj served as a frontier scout during the 
Civil War^ and again from 1868 to 1872, 
as well as in the battles against the Sioux. 
In 1883 he started his famous ‘Wild West* 
show, the prototype of many later ones, 
and he had previously acted in Western 
melodramas. The dime novels of Ned 
Buntline and Prentiss Ingraham are par- 
tially responsible for his popular reputa- 
tion. He acted for two years in Bunuine*8 
play. The Scouts of the Plains (1873). His 
autobiography (1904) is unreliable. 

Coeur novel by Mary H. Foote 

(q.v.), pHraed in 18^4. 

An unfavorable criticism of o^anized 
lab(9i& the story tells of the dramatic strug- 
gkip^een union and non-union miners 


Coggeshall 

in the Coeur d*Alene region of Colorado 
(1892). Darcie Hamilton, disguised son of 
a British proprietor, and Mike McGowan, 
a humorous rough Irishman, oppose the 
efforts of the unionists and succeed in cqnr’ 
trolling the Big Horn mine until the arriv- 
al of militia. Darcie’s love for Faith Bing- 
ham is frowned upon by her father, the 
cowardly manager of the mine, but ends 
happily when Bingham deserts during the 
struggle, after which Darcie and Faith 
marry and remain to manage the prop^ 
erty. 

COFFIN, Charles Carleton (1823-96), 
New England newspaper correspondent, 
whose experiences during the Civil War 
provided information both for autwio- 
graphtcal accounts and such popular (mil- 
dren’s books as The Boys of *61 (1881). The 
Boys of ^^6 (i 877), concerned with the Rlpv- 
olution, was his most popular work, and he 
covered much American history in his 
scries, Drum-Beat of the Nation (1887-91). 

COFFIN, Robert P[eterJ T[ristram] 
(1892-1955), Maine author, graduated 
from Bowdoin (1915), was a Rhodes 
Scholar at Oxford, and became professor 
of English at Wells College (Aurora, New 
York) in 1921. His honest, hearty pastoral 
poetry of Maine life includes: Ballads 
of Square-Toed Americans (1933), Strange 
Holiness (1935, Pulitzer Prize, 1936), an 
early volume of Collected Poems (1939), 
Thomas - Thomas - Ancil - Thomas (1941), 
There Will Be Bread and Love (1942), Pri- 
mer for America (1943), Poems for a Son 
with Wings (1945), and Af>ples 
Ocean (1950). He has also written novels, 
includingZrf^J/ (1934), in which a 

homesick boy imaginatively re-creates his 
home on the Maine coast; John Dawn 
(1936), about 19th-century ship-building 
days; and Captain Abby and Captain John 
(19^9), bas^ on diaries of a 19th-century 
Maine family who lived aboaid a sailing 
ship. Other works include: A Book of 
Crowns and Cottages (192^), An Attic 
Room (1929), A Book of Uncles (1942), 
Mainstays of Maine (1944), and Maine 
Doings (1950), essays; KennebeCy Cradle of 
Americans (1937), biographies of Laud 

5 1930) and the dukes of Buckingham 
1936), and Portrait of an American (1931)* 
New Poetry of New England: Frost and 
Robinson (1938) and The Substance That is 
Poetry (1942) ftre essays. 
COGGESHALL, William Turner 
(1824-67), born in Pennsylvania, was a 



'noted Ohio journalist and-publisher. His 
novels, including Oakshaw (i 85 5), are only 
slightly above me level of popular worlcs 
of the dme, but his criticism is valuable. 
TAe Protective Policy in Literature (1859) 
is-a plea for regionalism. Poets and Poetry 
of the West (i860), an anthology with bio- 
graphical sketches, was to offset Griswold’s 
and the Duyckincks’ neglect of the West. 

COHAN, Georoe M[ichael] (1878- 
^942), New York comic actor, composer 
of such popular songs as Ooer There of the 
First World War, and author of plays that 
include Forty-five Minutes from Broadway 
(1906), The Talk of New York (1907), 
and The Song and Dance Man (1923). 

COHEN, Morris R[aphael] (1880- 
1947), Russian>born professor of philos- 
ophy, brought to the U.S. (1892)^ taught 
mathematics (1906-12) and philosophy 
(1912-38) at the College of the City of 
N.Y. His writings concerned with logic 
of the natural and social sciences and juris- 
prudence include Reason and Nature 
(1931) oiidLawandtheSocialOrder (1933). 

COHEN, OcTAvus Roy (1801- ), 

North Carolina-born writer and humorist, 
best known for his depiction of small- 
town Southern Negroes in such volumes 
as Florian Slappey Goes Abroad (1928) 
zndFlorian Slappey (1938). 

GOIT, Margaret L[ouise] (1919- ), 
Connecticut-born newspaperwoman and 
author of John C. Calhoun: American Por~ 
trait (1950, Pulitzer Prize). 

COLBY, Frank Moore (1865-1925), 
professor of history, political science, and 
economics, at Amherst, Columbia, Bar- 
nard, and N.Y.U. His works include many 
polished, witty essays, the best of which 
were collected as The Colby Essays (1926). 

Cold Harbor, Battle or, part of the 
Wilderness Campaign, near Richmond, 
Va. (June 1864), in which Lee repulsed 
Grant’s forces, inflicting heavy losses. 

GOLDEN, Cadwallader (1688-1776), 
born in Scotland, came to America (i7io)j 
and after a long political career became 
lieutenant-governor of New York (1761- 
76). His History of the Five Indian Nations 
(1727) was the fast careful and well-doc- 
umented study of the Iroquois confeder- 
acy. Among his many treatises on med- 
icine, moral philosophy, and natural sci- 
ence is the Plantae Coldenghamiae (i74?» 
i750> He attracted much attention by his 
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implied criticism of Newton in the Expli- 
cation of the First Causes qf Action in Mat- 
tery and^ of the Causes of Gravitation (1745, 
frequently revised). 

COLE, Thomas (1801-48), English-born 
painter, came to Ohio (1819), and with 
Asher Durand is considered the founder of 
the Hudson River School of landscape 
painting. Trips to Europe (1821-31, 1841) 
led to his interest in the alleTOncm sub- 
jects popular abroad, and such later can- 
vases as The Course of Empire ^ The Cross 
and the Worlds and The Voyage 0/ Life 
forsake his earlier poetic transcriptions of 
nature for theatrics, story-telling delinea- 
tions. 

Colgate University, men’s college at 
Hamilton, New York, was founded (1819) 
by Baptists as Hamilton Literary and 
Theological Seminary. It was renamed 
for the soap manufacturer, William Col- 
gate, who in 18^0 gave a large sum of 
money to the institution. C.E.Hughes 
studied there (1876-8), and graduates in- 
clude M.DeL.Landon (1861), H.E.Fos- 
dick (i9cx>), and Maurice Hindus (1915)* 

Coliseum, The, poem by Poe (q.v.), in- 
terpolated in his tragedy, Politian (q.v.). 

College of the Ci^ of New York, The, 
coeducational public collie founded in 
1848, situated since 1920 in Washington 
Heights. Upton Sinclair is a graduate 
(i^97)> others who have attended in- 
dude Alfred Stieglitz (1879-81) and 
Lewis Mumford. 

Collier* » (1888-1957), weekly magazine 
founded by Peter F. Collier to promote 
his instalment plan for selling books. It 
soon became an illustrated literary and 
critical journal, and under the editorship 
of Norman Hapgood (1903-12) and Mark 
Sullivan (1914-17) was a leading liberal 
and muckraking publication. Aft^ the 
editorship of F.P.Dunne (1918-19), it was 
less concerned with influencing sexial 
opinion, and more with furnishing light 
fiction and articles for the average reader. 
Although it participated in new crusades. 
e.g. against the i8th Amendment, it con- 
centrated on fiction, cartoons, and popu- 
lar articles on current events v^tten by 
famous persons, together with discussions 
of Hollywood, Broadway, and athletic 
events. Under this policy, the circulation 
rose to more than 2,500,000. 

COLMAN, Benjamin (1673-1747), mm- 
ister of the Brattle Street Church in Bos- 
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Columbia Univexiitjr 


ton (1699-1747) and prominent among lib- 
eral Congregationalists^ was active in 
civil and religious affairs^ and a minor 
leader in the Great Awakening. Most of 
his more than 90 books are sermons, and 
these include God Deals with Us as Ra^ 
Honal Creatures (1723), The Government 
and Improvement of Mirth (1707), and D/V- 
courses upon the Parable of the Ten Virgins^ 
as well as works concerned with his de- 
fense of inoculation. His poetry includes 
Elijah's Translation (1707), a neoclassical 
work on the death of the Reverend Sam- 
uel Willard. He is the subject of a biog- 
raphy by Ebenezer Turell (1749)* who 
married his daughter, Jane Turell (q.v.), 
COLON and SPONDEE, pseudonyms re- 
spectively of J.Dennie and R.Tyler (qq.v.) 
in their journalistic collaboration. 

Colonel Carter of Cartersville^ novel- 
ette by F.Hopkinson Smith (q.v.), pub- 
lished in 1891, was successfully dram- 
atized by Augustus Thomas (1892). Colo^ 
nel Carter's Christmas (1903) is a sequd. 

The colonel, a Virginian expatriated in 
New York City after the decline of his for- 
tunes, is * frank, generous, tender-heart^ 

. . . proud of his ancestry, proud of his 
State, and proud of himself; believing in 
states’ rights, slavery, and the Confeder- 
acy . . / With his Negro servant Chad, 
he lives on credit and occasional ‘loans’ 
from his beloved Aunt Nancy. His friends 
Fitzpatrick and ‘the Major* humor his 
stock scheme for a railroad in Fairfax 
County, and he spends his days as a 
hanger-on in a Wall Street office. Later a 
British syndicate becomes interested, 
when the Carter lands are found to con- 
tain coal, and though the railroad scheme 
is dropped the colonel receives a fortune 
for a part of his estate. 

Colonel Sellers^ play by Clemens and 
Howells (qq.v.), featuring the hero of The 
Gilded Age (q.v.). Unsuccessfully pro- 
duced in 1886, it was the basis of Clem- 
ens’s story. The American Claimant (q.v.). 
COLONEL SURRY, pseudonym of J.E. 
Cooke (q.v.). 

Colt Revolver, revolving-cylinder breech 
pistol, patented in 1835 by Samuel Colt 
(1814-62), who also invented a rifle of this 
type. The U.S. army adopted the Colt re- 
volver in 1847, this use, along with 
that on the Plains and southwestern fron- 
tier, made the ‘six shooter’ pistol so fa- 
mous that Colt’s name is frequently used 
as a generic term for revolver. As the first 


firearm that could be effectively em- 
ployed by a man on horseback, the Colt 
revolver played a part in history even 
more important than its role in cowboy 
and gunman legendry. 

COLTpN, John (1889-1946), New York 
dramatist, whose plays include: Nine Pine 
Street (1933). written in collaboration with 
others, and based on the Borden murder 
case; Rain (1922), in collaboration with 
Clemence Randolph, based on Somerset 
Maugham’s short story, ‘Miss Thomp- 
son,’ and tellinp: of the prostitute Sadie 
Thompson's arrival on a South Sea island, 
where she is frightened into confessing to 
the Reverend Mr.Davidson, but returns to 
a defiant cynicism after he reveals his lust 
for her; and The Shanghai Gesture (19^6), a 
sensational play depicting a Chinese 
brothel and the vengeance of its keeper on 
the Britisher who betrayed her, by placing 
his two daughters in her establishment. 

COLTON, Walter (1797-1851), author 
of Ship and Shore (1835), the account of 
his cruise as naval chaplain, and Deck and 
Port (1850), about his voyage to Cali- 
fornia (1845) with Commodore Stockton. 
He remained in California, became alcalde 
of Monterey, and founded The Calif or^ 
niaUy the territory’s first newspaper. His 
Three Years in California (1850) is an im- 
portant historical source. 

Columbia CentineU see Massachusetts 
Centinel. 

Columbia, District of, see Washington^ 
D.C. 

Columbia^ the Gem of the Ocean^ 
patriotic song attributed variously to 
Thomas k Becket and David T. Shaw, 
English actors, and said to have been writ- 
ten for a Philadelphia benefit (1843). It is 
sometimes asserted that Shaw wrote it for 
i Becket in England, under the title ‘ Bri- 
tannia, the Pride of the Ocean,’ and later 
adapted it for American performance. 

Columbia University, in New York 
City, was founded under a grant by 
George II as King’s College (1754), and 
became Columbia College (17^) when it 
was reopened after the Revolution. It was 
founded as an Episcopal institution, but 
designed to widen its scope beyond con- 
ventional classical and religious educa- 
tion, so that a medical school was soon 
established (1767). The presidents have 
included Samuel Johnson (1755-63), My- 
les Cooper (1763-75), Charles King (1849-* 
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64), F.A.P.Barnard (1864-89), and Seth 
Low (1889-1901). Columbia became a 
university (1891), and in 1897 moved to 
its present site in Morningside Heights. 
Under Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
since 1902, the graduate schools have been 
increased and expanded, and the total en« 
rolment in.i9j3 was 29,811. Barnard Col- 
lege, an affiliated women’s school, was 
founded in 1889, and its graduates include 
Bahette Deutsch (1917) and Leonie Ad- 
ams (1922)* Among the authors who have 
graduated from Columbia are: Gouver- 
neur Morris (1768), John Jay (1764). Alex- 
ander Hamilton (non-grad., I773*“5h J-B. 
Linn (i795)> C.C.Moore (1798), Gidian 
Verplanck (1801), R.C.Sands (1815), C.F. 
Hoffman (non-grad., 1821-4), Laughton 
Osborn (1827), E.A.Duyckinck (1835), 
Edgar Fawcett (1867), H.T.Peck (1881), 
Brander Matthews (1871), J.K.Bangs 
(1883), J.E.Spingarn (1895), William 
Beebe (1898), John Erskine (1900), 
Henry S. Harrison (1900), R.S.Bourne 
(1913)3 ai'd Matthew Josephson (1919). 

Columbiad^ The^ epic poem in heroic 
couplets by Joel Barlow (q.v.), was pub- 
lished in 1807, and is a revision of The Vu 
sion of Columbus (1787). It is a tedious 
and turgid work modeled on Milton, and 
influenced by Shenstone and Timothy 
Dwight. 

According to the preface, Barlow’s pur- 
pose is *to inculcate the love of national 
liberty, and to discountenance the dele- 
terious passion for violence and war; to 
show that on the basis of republican prin- 
ciple all good morals, as well as good gov- 
ernment and hopes of permanent peace, 
must be founded.' The poem is concerned 
with the vision revealed by a ‘radiant 
seraph’ to Columbus, an old man dying in 
prison. Columbus sees the future glories of 
America, and a distant vision of a league 
of all nations, ‘assembled to establish the 
political harmony of mankind.* 

Columbian Lady*s and Gentleman*s 
Magazine (1844-9), monthly literary 
journal, was published at New York as a 
competitor or Graham's Ma^zine. Its con- 
tributors included Poc, Paulding, and 
C.F.Hoffman. 

Columbian Magazine^ The (178^2), 
monthly periodical published at Philadel- 
phia by a literary group that included 
Matthew Carey and Francis Hopkinson. 
Its format was the most attractive of aJl 
American magazines of its time, and it 
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featured agricultural and mechanical sub- 
jects, with an unusual amount of fiction, 
in its pages were first printed Belknap’s 
The Forestersy William Byrd's description 
of the Dismd Swamp, and C.B.Brown’s 
‘The Rhapsodist.’ In 1790 the magazine 
was alter^, afterward appearing as The 
Universal Asylum and Columbian Maga^ 
zine, with Benjamin Rush as the leading 
contributor. 

COLUMBUS, Christopher (r.1446- 
1506), whose name in Italian is Cristoforo 
Colombo, and in Spanish Crist6bal Col6n, 
was probably born in Genoa, to whose 
authorities he is said to have first pro- 
posed his expedition of discovery. He is 
supposed to have been influenced toward 
exploration by his older brother Barthol- 
omew, an expert chart maker, and by his 
marriage (1477) to the daughter of a Por- 
tuguese navigator. After repeated rebuffs 
at the Portuguese and Spanish courts, he 
received the aid of Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Spain, and set sail (Aug. 3, 1492) with 
three small ships, the Santa Maria under 
his own command, the Nina under Vi- 
cente Pinz6n, and the Pinta under Martin 
Pinz6n. He landed in the Bahamas (Oct. 
12) at an island that he named San Salva- 
dor, now generally identified with Wading 
Island. After discovering Cuba and His- 
paniola (Haiti), he returned to Spain. For 
these discoveries he was made ' admiral of 
the ocean’ and governor-general of all new 
lands. On his second voyage (1493) his 
discoveries included the Leeward Islands, 
St.Christopher, and Puerto Rico. On the 
third expedition (1498), he discovered 
Trinidad and the moutn of the Orinoco. 
His poor administration caused his pop- 
ularity to wane, and greater attention was 

f iven to Vespucci and other navigators, 
n I C02 he left Spain for a fourth time, in 
the hope of sailing past his discovered is- 
lands to Marco Polo’s Cathay, for which 
he had constantly searched. This expedi- 
tion suffered terrible hardships, and he 
was forced to abandon his plans and re- 
turn to Spain, where he was discredited. 
As the founder of American history, he is 
the subject of many biographies, notably 
Irving’s Life and Voyages of Christopher 
Columbus (3 vols.,1828). His journal, let- 
ters, and other documents have appeared 
in several scholarly editions. 

Comanche Indians, warlike tribe of the 
southern Plains, related to the Shoshone. 
Ranging from the Platte River to the 
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Gome Homti Father 

Mexican border, they harried Spanish and 
American settlers until recent times. They 
now live on an Oklahoma reservation. 

Come Home, Father, see Work, H.C 

Gome-outers, name applied to those 
19th-century New Englanders who, be- 
lieving that ministers and creeds were un- 
necessary, found the only source of divine 
truth in what God said directly to their 
hearts. Members of this vigorous mystic 
movement came originally from Cape Cod. 

GOMMAGER, Henry Steele (1902- 
), educated at the University of Chica- 
go, in Denmark and England, has been a 
professor of history at New York Univer- 
sity (1926-38) and Columbia (1938- ). 

His books include: The Growth of the Am- 
erican Republic (2 vols.,1930), with S.E. 
Morison; Theodore Parker (1936); and 
The American Mind (1951). He has also 
edited many works on American history. 

Commemoration Ode, see Ode Recited 
at , Harvard University. 

Commentaries on American Law, see 
Kentyjames. 

Commerical Advertiser, see American 
Minerva. 

Committees of Correspondence, extra- 
legal secret committees formed to main- 
tain colonial unity and state the rip;hts of 
the colonists. The first of these bodies was 
formed by Samuel Adams at a Boston 
town meeting (1772), and they soon arose 
in other towns and colonies. They aided in 
calling the first Continental Congress. 

Committees of Safety, also called 
Councils of Safety, were chosen by Revo- 
lutionary legislatures to act as general ex- 
ecutives during the recess of assemblies 
and conventions. Originated in Massa- 
chusetts, they spread to other colonies. 

Common Ground (1940-49), quarterly 
magazine published by the Common Coun- 
dl for American Unity to further an 
appreciation of contributions to U.S. 
culture by many ethnic, reli^ous, and 
national g[roups. Louis Adamic was the 
editor until 1942. 

Common Sense, pamphlet by Thomas 
Paine (q.v.), published anonymously at 
Philadelphia (Jan. 10, i 770 . At a time of 
rising passion against the British govern- 
ment, the work was the first unqualified 
argument for complete political independ- 
ence, and turned colonial thought in the 
dixtraon that, six months later, culmi- 
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Gomnioiiweal 

nated in the Declaration of Independence. 
Over 100,000 copies were sold by the end 
of March, and it is generall3r considered 
the most important Rterary influence on 
the movement for independence. 

The argument is presented in four parts 
entitled: 'Of the Origin and Design of 
Government in Generd; with Concise Re- 
marks on the English Constitution’; *Of 
Monarchy and Hereditary Succession’; 
'Thoughts on the Present State of Amei:- 
ican Affairs’; and 'Of the Present Ability 
of America . . .’ The most cogent points 
of the closel3r reasoned discussion may be 
summarized in these extracts: 

Here then is the origin and rise of ( 
ment; namely, a mode rendered nece 
the inability of moral virtue to gov^ 
world; here too is the design and end 1 
ernment, viz. freedom and security 
more worth is one honest man to society, and 
in the sight of God, than all the crowned 
ruffians that ever lived . . . We have 
boasted the protection of Great Britain, 
without considering, that her motive was 
interest not attachment • • • I challenge the 
warmest advocate for reconciliation to show 
a single advantage that this continent can 
reap by being connected with Great Britain 
• . . Our corn will fetch its price in any mar- 
ket in Europe, and our imported goods must 
be paid for buy them where we will • . . 
Everything that is right or reasonable pleads 
for separation. The blood of the slain, the 
weeping voice of Nature cries, ‘TIS TIME 
TO PART . . . The republican form of 
government is the best because it is founded 
on the most natural principles . . . 'Tis not 
in numbers but in unity that out great 
strength lies; yet our present numbers are 
sufficient to repel the force of all the world. 

Common Sense (1932-46), monthly lib- 
eral review of political, economic, and ^ 
cial affairs, whose contributors have in- 
cluded Dos Passos, MacLeish, Upton Sin- 
clair, Norman Thomas, Louis Adamic, 
John Dewey, and Max Eastman. 

Commoner, magazine edited by Bryan. 

GOMMONS J'oHN Rogers (1862-194^), 
professor of economics at the University 
of Wisconsin (1904-54) and director of the 
American Bureau of Industrial Research. 
His books include The Distribution of 
Wealth (1905), Industrial Goodwill (1919)1 
Legal Foundations of Capitalism ( 1924)9 
^ces and Immigrants in America (1911)) 
and Myself (1934)* 

Commonweal, The (19^“ )> weekly 
review of current events, literature, and 



Gammuiiitt Party of the U.S. 

art, expressing the point of view of Cath- 
olic laymen, although admitting contri- 
^butions from writers of other faiths. 

Communist Party of the U.S. origi- 
nated in the Communist Party of Amer- 
ica and the Communist Labor Party, both 
formed in J919 by leftist elements which 
seceded from the Socialist Party (q.v.). 
The two groups, allied with the Com- 
munist International, had a combined 
strSigth of about 35,ooOj but after their 
amalgamation in the United Communist 
Party (1920), renamed the Workers’ Party 
in 1921, the number soon decreased, this 
partly owing to the Palmer raids and 
other antiradical campaigns. Forced into 
undercover activity, party members en- 
gaged in propagandizing workers, agitat- 
ing for increased labor organization and 
strikes, and preparing for an ultimate seiz- 
ure of economic and political control by 
the proletarian class. In 19Z4 William Z. 
Foster, the Workers* Party candidate for 
President, received 30,000 votes. Fac- 
tional disputes began to disrupt the party, 
the most important resulting in the expul- 
sion of those who supported Trotsky in 
his opposition to the Third International 
(1928), and of followers of the ‘right rene- 
gade,’ Jay Lovestone (1929). In 1928 the 
name was changed to Communist Party 
of the U.S.A., Section of the Third Inter- 
national, and Foster, again presidential 
candidate, polled 48,000 votes in 1928 and 
55,000 in 1932. He was then displaced as 
secretary by Earl Browder, who was die 
presidential candidate in 1936, receiving 
80,159 votes, and in 1940, receiving 48,789 
votes. In 1938 the party claimed 75,000 
members. Ties with the (J.S.S.R. were dis- 
solved in 1940, during theperiod of Russo- 
German agreement, but when this was fol- 
lowed by war, the party in the U.S. turned 
from advocating non-intervention, and 
I mg before 1944, when Browder became 
president of the reorganized Communist 
Political Association, the group supported 
Roosevelt, deprecated class w^, and 
stressed national unity, opposing all 
strikes in wartime. These policies, for 
which Browder was the major spokesman, 
were repudiated and he was expelled from 
the reorganized party (1946), leadership 
being resumed by Foster. In 1949 eleven 
top leaders were convicted of advocating 
violent overthrow of the government, and 
in the following years tnere were many 
attacks on the party and its beliefs. Tht 


ComprcMnise of 1850 

Masses and New Masses (qq.v.) have 

been the leading Communist magazines; 
The Daily fVorkeryrBS formerly the party’s 
official newspaper; and a striking result of 
party activity has been the rise of prole- 
tarian literature (q.v.). 

Compensation^ essay by Emerson (q.v.), 
published in Essay Sy First Series (1841); 
also, a poem by Emerson, published the 
same year. 

The idea of compensation is implicit in 
Emerson’s thought, and involves his con- 
cept of the ‘Over-Soul’ (q.v.) : ‘An inevi- 
table dualism bisects nature, so that each 
thing is a half, and su^ests another thing 
to make it whole.’ Although the malicious 
are apparently rewarded rather than pun- 
ished, the view that justice will be meted 
out in an after-life is erroneous, for it ‘is 
not postponed . . . What we call ret- 
ribution, is the universal necessity by 
which the whole appears wherever a part 
appears . . . Evety act rewards itself.’ 
The necessary conditions that life involves 
may not be avoided: ‘Our action is over- 
mastered and characterised above our 
will by the law of nature . . . Our strength 
grows out of our weakness.’ But the au- 
thor does not counsel indifference. ‘Under 
all this running sea of circumstance . . . 
lies the aboriginal abyss of real Being.’ 
Wisdom and virtue involve no penalty, 
but are qualities of being; ‘in a virtuous 
action, I properly am.* The individual, 
trusting instinct, acts in accord with a 
divinely balanced justice, and ‘the changes 
which break up at short intervals the 
prosperity of men, are advertisements of a 
nature whose law is growth.’ 

Compromise of 1850, the result of the 
conflict between proslavery and antislav- 
ery factions in Congress following the 
Mexican War, concerning an equitable 
balance of power in the representation of 
newly acquired territories. Clay proposed 
that California be admitted as a free state; 
that New Mexico and Utah be territories, 
and determine their status upon achieving 
statehood; the settlement of Texas claims 
by paying $10,000,000 on the debt con- 
tracted in the period of the Lone St^ Re- 

f ublic; the abolition of slave trade in the 
)istrict of Columbia; and a more strin- 
gent fugitive slave law. Calhoun, in his 
opeech on the Slavery Question’ (March 
4, 1850), asked that the South be given 
equal rights in the acquired territory; that 
the North return fugitive slaves; that agi- 
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tation over slavery be stopped; and that 
an amendment to the Constitution be en- 
acted to restore equilibrium between 
North and South. Webster in his ‘Sev- 
enth of March Speech* (q.v.), attacked 
Calhoun’s argument and supported Clay’s 
policy, so that the measures eventually 
passed Congress as separate bills. 

COMPTON, Francis Snow, pseudonym 
of Henry Adams (q.v.). 

COMSTOCK, Anthony (1844-1915) 
was head of a Y.M.C.A. campaign against 
obscene literature, special agent for the 
Post Office Department, founder of the 
Society for Suppression of Vice, and a 
leader of Boston’s Watch and Ward So- 
ciety. He was the father of the so-called 
Comstock law (1873) to exclude vicious 
matter from the mails. In his various 
campaigns, he caused the arrest of more 
than 3,000 persons, destroyed 50 tons of 
books, 28,400 pounds of stereotyped 
plates for printing objectionable books, 
and nearly 4,ooo,c^ pictures. He wrote 
several books on immorality in art and 
literature. Anthony Comstock: Roundsman 
(A the Lord (1927) is a biography by 
Heywood Broun and Margaret Leech. 

Comstock Lode, silver deposit discov- 
ered by H.T.P. Comstock on the site of 
Virginia City, Nevada (1856). By 1863 
the settlement had mushroomed to 40,cxx3 
inhabitants, and the mines were produc- 
ing 20 to 30 million dollars annually. 
Large quantities of ore were milled 
throughout the 1870’s. Clemens helped to 
edit Tht Territorial Enterprise^ the local 
newspaper, and other authors of the region 
included Dan De Quille and Fred H. Hart. 

CONANGHET, see Canonchet. 

CONANT, James Bryant (1893- )» 

president of Harvard (1933-53) for- 
merly professor of chemistry there (1916- 
33), has emphasized Jeffersonian ideas of 
equal educational opportunity. He intro- 
duced ‘National Scholarships’ to attract 
students from all over the country, in- 
augurated the plan of Nieman Fellows 
(scholarships for newspapermen) to ‘el- 
evate standards of journalism,’ and spon- 
sored the faculty study ^ General Education 
in a Free Society (1945). an early 

advocate of intervention in World War 
II, during which he was chairman of the 
National Defense Research Committee 
in charge of scientific research and Deputy 
Director of the Office of Scientific Re- 


search and Development, in which capa- 
city he both contributed scientific knowl- 
edge and acted as a cataljrst for scientists, , 
industrialists, and the military. In 1953 
he was appointed U.S. High Commissioner 
for Germany. Besides texts on organic 
chemistry, his books include: Educatiori 
for a Classless Society (1940), a collection 
of articles; Speaking as a Private Citizen 
(1941); Our Fighting Faith (1942); On 
Understanding Science (1947); sxidSciencfi 
and Common Sense (1951). 

Conception of God, The^ philosophic 
work by Josiah Royce (q.v.). 

Concerning the End for which j God 
Created the World, see Edwards! Jon- 
athan. \ 

Conciliation with the American Col- 
onies, On, speech by Burke, deliverea be- 
fore the British Parliament (March 1775). 
Intending to prevent the defection of the 
colonies, Burke submitted 13 resolutions 
affirming the principle of autonomy for 
them, based on four Aindamental assump- 
tions: Happiness is the true end of govern- 
ment; political expediency is the means 
to that end; the criterion for judging the 
end is the wisdom of the past; and the end 
must be obtained through the medium of 
the British Constitution. 

Concord, Massachusetts, village 20 
miles northwest of Boston, was settled in 
1635. It was the scene of the colony’s first 
provincial congress (1774-5), and as a 
military supply depot was the objective 
of the British expedition that fought the 
Battle of Lexington (q.v.) and then pro- 
ceeded to Concord (April 19, 1775), where 
it encountered 500 minutemen who had 
been warned by Paul Revere and Rufus 
Dawes. This event is commemorated by 
French’s monument. The Minute Man, 
and by Emerson’s ‘Concord Hymn’: 

• • • Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 
During the mid-i9th century, Concord 
was the home of the Transcendentalist 
movement, whose leaders included Emer- 
son, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Alcott, and the 
younger W.E.Channing. The ‘Old Manse' 
was 9 ie home of Emerson and of Haw- 
thorne, and ‘Orchard House’ was Alcott’s 
while he conducted his Concord School of 
Philosophy (1879-88). 

Conduct of Life, The, essavs by Emer- 
son (q.v.) publish^ in i860, based on lec- 
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Goneitoga Wagon 

turcs delivered in 1851, The author’s cdii- 
cal ideas are developed in nine essayss 
•Tate,’ Tower,’ ‘Wealth,’ ‘Culture.’ ‘Be- 
havior,* ‘Worship,’ ‘Considerations by the 
W.ay,’ ‘Beauty,’ and ‘Illusions.’ 

Conestoga wagon, see Covered wagon. 

Coney Island, a Brooklyn seaside resort 
off Long Island, famous as an amusement 
park since the early 19th century. 

Confederacy, name commonly given to 
the Confederate States of America, those 
Southern states that, by the ordinance of 
secession, withdrew from the Union to set 
up their own government in 1861. These 
included Virginia, North and South Car- 
olina, Geoi^ia, Alabania, Tennessee, Loui- 
siana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Florida, and 
Texas. Jefferson Davis was president of 
the Confederacy, which existed until the 
end of the Civil War. 

Confederation, Articles or, see Articles 
of Confederation. 

Confederation, Congress of, see Con- 
gress of the Confederation. 

Conf ession: or^ The Blind Heart, a Do- 
mestic Story ^ novel by Simms (q.v), pub- 
lished in 1841. 

Edgar Clifford, melancholy and suspi- 
cious, marries his cousin Julia, to whom The 
introduces William Edgerton, who shares 
her interest in art and falls in love with 
her. Believing that his wife is encouraging 
William, Edgar moves to Alabama, where 
he and Julia are happy until the arrival of 
William, who remains to be nursed through 
an illness. Edgar challenges his rival to a 
duel, poisons his wife, and after her death 
discovers her innocence. He threatens to 
commit suicide, but is dissuaded and 
decides to begin a new life in Texas. 
Confidence-Man^ The: His Masquerade^ 
unfinished satirical novel by Melville 
(q.v.), published in 1857. This last novel 
printed during the author’s life shows a 
pessimistic view best described by the 
title of a handbill which figures in the 
story: ‘Ode on the Intimations of Distrust 
in Man, Unwillingly Inferred from Re- 
peated Repulses, in Disinterested En- 
deavors to Frocure His Confidence.’ 

A deaf-mute boards the Mississippi 
steamboat FidUey bound from St. Louis 
for New Orleans, and displays to the pas- 
sengers a slate on which he writes: ‘Char- 
ity thinketh no evil; suffereth long, and is 
hmd; endureth all things; believeth all 
things; and never faileth.’ This is regarded 
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Gongregatioiialism 

as a proof of lunacy, although the passen- 
gers consider the barber’s ‘No Trust* sig[n 
as wise and well expressed. Optimistic 
faith-seeking mankind then appears in a 
variety of other disguises, as the ‘Mas- 
querade’ continues, and distrust replaces 
confidence in the course of each episode. 

Congo y The {A Study of the Negro Race)y 
poem by Vachel Lindsay (q.v.), published 
in^ The Congo and Other Poems (1914). 
With a sensational use of varied synco- 
pated rhythms, occasional rimes, and fre- 
quent alliteration, the poet presents this 
‘roaring, epic, rag-time tune’ on the traits 
of the blacks: ‘Their Basic Savagery’; 
‘Their Irrepressible High Spirits’; and 
‘The Hope of Their Religion.’ 

Congregationalism, system of church 
government in which each congregation is 
autonomous and democratic. No hier- 
archy exists, since Christ is in principle the 
head of each church, and the various con- 
gregations are related as fellow-partici- 
pants in the common family of God. Thi« 
form of church polity in America was in- 
augurated by the Pilgrim Fathers, who 
were Separatists (q.v.), and by the later 
stream of Puritan colonists (q.v.). It was 
virtually the established religion in New 
England (r. 163 1-1833), and its basic 
statement was the Cambridge Platform 
(1648). The increasing liberalism during 
the 17th centu^ caused the adoption of 
the Half-Way Covenant (q.v.). In 1705, 
the proposal that higher church assemblies 
be created, similar to those of the Pres- 
byterians, failed to be accepted in Massa- 
chusetts, largely because of the opposition 
of John Wise (q.v.), but the Say brook 
Platform (1708) in Connecticut tended 
toward Presbyterianism. The Great Awak- 
ening (q.v,,i734flF.) revitalized the reli- 
gious life of New England for a time, but 
eventually led to the breakdown of Con- 
gregationalism and the rise of Unitarian- 
ism during the mid-iqth cenmry. Most of 
the New England Congregationalists who 
went west became Presbyterians. In 1871 
a National Council was formed, although 
local churches still remain independent. 
The influence of Congregationalism in 
American culture may be seen throughout 
art and literature, and in many political 
institutions and social attitudes. Virtually 
all the New England authors have b^n 
conditioned by Congregationalism, which 
is responsible for the founding of Harvard, 
Yale, Williams, and Amherst. 
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CongreM of Induitrial Organszatioiif 

Ciongress of Industrial OrganizationSy 

federation of labor unions founded (ipJS) 
by John L. Lewis (q.v.) as the Committee 
for Industrial Oi]ganizationy representing 
eight unions affiliated with the A.F.ofL.. 
and intended to organize in one union all 
the workers empWed to produce a single 
commodity. The C.I.O., thus opposed to 
the A.F.oft^.’s policy of craft unionism, in 
1938 adopted its present nanie and became 
a permanent federation outside the parent 
body. Claiming a membership or ^me 
4,000,000, it has succeeded in unionizing 
some steel, automobile, coal, glass, and 
other industries, Lewis resigned as presi- 
dent (1940). and was succeeded by another 
member or the United Mine Workers, 
Philip Murray, but after apolitical struggle 
Lewis led the U.M.W. out of the C.LO. 

1942) and eventually back to the A.F.ofL. 

1^46). The C.LO. began forming craft 
unions in 1940. After Murray's death 
(1952), his successor, Walter Reuther, 
worked for merger with A.F. of L. (1955). 
Congress of the Confederation^ see 
Continental Congress. 

Congressional Library, see lAhrary of 
Congress, 

Congressional Record (1872- ), re- 

port of the proceedings of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, It was pre- 
ceded by the Annals of Congress (1789- 
1824), the Register of Debates (1824-37), 
and the Congressional Globe (1837-72). 
The Journals of the Continental Congress 
were first collected in 34 volumes ( 1 904-37) . 

Coniston^ novel by Winston Churchill 
(q.v.), published in 1906. 

From the presidency of Jackson to that 
of Grant, Jethro Bass is a politician in 
Coniston, a New England town. Vigorous 
and unscrupulous, he desires neither office 
nor graft, but only TOwer. As a young man 
he loves Cynthia Ware, who rejects him 
because of his lack of principle. He be- 
comes the state's 'boss’ during the years 
when Cynthia marries, has a child, and 
dies. Her widower brings the child Cyn- 
thia to Coniston, and Tethro protects the 
father and becomes the girl’s friend. To 
please her, he withdraws from his lifelong 
conflict with Isaac Worthington, who re- 
presents corporation rule, and whose son 
Bob loves Cynthia. He re-enters the cam- 
paign to protect her interests, however, 
finally retiring when Worthington con- 
sents to Bob’s marriage. 


Onmecticat Wits 

GONKLE, E[llsworth] PIrouty] (189^ 
), playwright and professor at tne 
University of Iowa, whose plays includei 
Two Hundred Were Chosen (1936), about 
farmers from the Midwest dust bowl area 
reestablished on Alaskan farms; Prologue 
to G/(wy (1937), one of his several plays 
about Lincoln; and one-act pl^s depict- 
ing characters of the Middle West, pub- 
lished as Crick Bottom Plays (1928) and 
Loolie and Other Short Plays (1935). • 

GONKLING, Grace Hazard (1^8- 
), professor of English at Smith Col- 
lege, is known for her gentle nature poetry, 
published in such volumes as Aftem^ns 0} 
April and Wilderness 4So»^j(t[92o). 

Hilda Coi^kling (1910- n her 
daughter, won a reputation as a pircigy 
for her Poems by a Little Girl (1920) and 
Shoes of the Wind (1922). 

GONKLING, Roscoe (1829-88), Repub- 
lican political leader of New York, repre- 
sented his state in Congress (1859-63, 
1865-7) and as senator (1867-81). He 
championed a third term for Grant, who 
had given him control of federal patron- 
age, and declared of Grant (1880) that 
‘He will hew to the line of right, let the 
chips fall where they may,’ but failed to 
win his party to the plan. After Hayes op- 
p>osed his influence by his Civil Service re- 
forms, Conkling blocked the nomination 
of Blaine and Sherman, causing the selec- 
tion of Garfield as a compromise candi- 
date, with Arthur, a Conkling lieutenant, 
as Vice President. Garfield’s refusal to 
give Conkling the distribution of patron- 
age led to his resignation from the Senate. 

Connecticut Courant (1764- ), 

weekly newspaper published at Hartford, 
a patriotic journal during the Revolution, 
later supported the Federalist party. Be- 
coming a daily, it continued to be the 
leading news organ of its state, and since 
1837 has been known as the Hartford 
Daily Courant^ claimed to be the oldest 
continuously i>ublished newspaper in the 
U.S. 

Gonnecticut Wits, literary group uf the 
late 18th century, centered at Hanford 
(known also as the Hartford^ Wits); 
whose origin is ascribed to the quickening 
interest in literature at Yale during this 
period, when most of th^roup were tu- 
tors or students there. They patterned 
themselves after the Augustan wits, but 
preserved the intellectual and spiritual 
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Omnecticut Yankee 

conservatism of ^nnecticut. Aimin{| to 
modernize the rigidly scholastic curricu- 
lum of Yale, they also wished to supply 
poetry that would celebrate Americans 
literaty independence by extolling native 
history and society. Although they copied 
London modes, they clung after the Revo- 
lution to their orthodox Calvinism and 
Federalism, bitterly opposing deism and 
equalitarianism. Their collaborations in- 
duded: The Anatchiad (1786-7); The 
Echo (1791-1805); and The Political Green- 
house (i799,qq.v.). Members included 
John Trumbull, Timothy Dwight, Joel 
Barlow, Lemuel Hopkins, David Hum- 

f hreys, Richard Alsop, Theodore Dwight, 
i.H.Smith, and Dr.Mason F. Cogswell. 

Connecticut Yankee, A, in King 
Arthur* s Court (1889J, realistic-satiricd 
fantasy of Arthurian England by Clemens 
(q.v.), under his pseudonym Mark Twain. 

An ingenious Y ankee mechanic, knocked 
unconscious in a fight, awakens to find 
himself at Camelot in A.D.5a8. Imprisoned 
by Sir Kay the Seneschal and exhibited 
before the knights of the Round Table, he 
is condemned to death, but saves himself 
b]^ posing as a magician like Merlin, pre- 
dicting an eclipse, and becoming minister 
to King Arthur. He increases his power 
by applying 19th-century knowledge of 
gunpowder, electricity, and industrial 
methods; but when he attempts to better 
the condition of the peasantry he meets 
opposition from the church, the knights. 
Merlin, and the sorceress Morgan le Fay. 

He accompanies the king in disguise on 
an expedition among the common people, 
and, when they are captured, they are 
rescued by the Yankee’s trained troop of 
500 knights on bicycles. His daught^ 
Hello-Central becomes ill, and with his 
wife Alisande (Sandy) he takes her to 
France. Back in England, he finds his 
work undone, Arthur killed, the land in 
civil war. Gathering friends in a cave 
with modern armed defenses, he declares 
a republic, fights off an attack, but is 
wounded. Merlin, pretending to nurse him, 
puts him asleep until the 19th century. 

CONNELLY, Marc[us Cook] (1890- 
), Pennsylvania-born journalist and 
playwright, is best known for his play The 
Green Pastures (quy.,i930, Pulitzer Prize), 
based on Roark Bradford’s stories of the 
Negro’s conception of Old Testament his- 
tory. With George S, Kaufman he wrote 
plays including Dulcy (1921), satirizing a 
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Conquest of Granada 

well-meaning, stupid woman who jeopar- 
dizes her husband^s chances; To the Ladies 
(1922), about a brilliant woman who saves 
her husband from his stupidities; Merton 
Movies (1922), dramatizing H.L. 
Wilson’s novel; and Beggar on Horseback 
(q.v.,1924), satirizing the repression of 
the artist by bourgeois society. Other 
works include: Helen of Troy (1923), a 
musical comedy; and The Farmer Takes a 
(i934)> from a novel by Edmonds 
(q.v.). 

CONNOR, Ralph, see Gordon^ CW* 
Conqueror, The, novel by Gertrude 
Atherton (q.v.L published in 1902. In this 
*draniatized biography’ of Alexander 
Hamilton, ‘to throw the graces of fiction 
ov^ the sharp hard facts,’ the author 
claims to have kept within the ‘probabili- 
ties,’ but the iportraits of Hamilton, Jeffer- 
son, and Madison are considered distorted. 
Conqueror Worm, The, poem by Poe 
(q.v.), published in The Raven and Other ^ 
Poems (1845), and later included in ‘Li- 
geia.’ It consists of 5 eight-line stanzas, 
rimed ababcbcb, the metre being free though 
inost frequently iambic and anapaes- 
tic. The final lines convey the subject: 

• • . the play is the tragedy, *Man,’ 

And its hero, the Conqueror Worm. 
Conquest of Canaan, The, epic poem in 
II books of conventional heroic couplets, 
by Timothy Dwight (q.v.), published in 
1785. Written between 1771 and 1773, the 
work is claimed by the author to be 'the 
first epic poem to have appeared in Amer- 
ica.’ Shuttling with sonorous declamation 
between Canaan and Connecticut, it is an 
allegory in which Joshua’s conquest of 
Canaan suggests the struggle under Wash- 
ington. Although contemporary events 
and characters are frequently mentioned, 
the epic is intended ^to represent such 
manners as are removed from peculiarities 
of any age or country.* 

Conquest of Gretnada, A Chronicle of 
the, history by Irving (q.v.), published in 
1829 and revised in 1850. Praised by Pres- 
cott and others for its careful document^ 
don, the work is the result of research in 
Spanish archives and in the library of Oba- 
diah Rich, but is presented within a frame 
of humorous and romandc fiction, and pur- 
ports to be based on a work by the ncd- 
tious ‘F^ray Antonio Agapida,* who is ‘in- 
tended as a personificadon of the monkish 
zealots* of its period (1478-92). Through 
this chronicler, Irving emphasizes the bar- 
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barity of the ^hristian conquerors, the 
prejudices and ignorance of the court, and 
the heroism of the Moorish leaders in their 
hopeless struggle to retain Granada. 
Conquest of Mexico and Conquest of 
PerUt histories by Prescott (q.v.). 

Conquistador^ narrative poem hy Archie- 
bald MacLeish (q.v.), published in 1932 
and awarded the 1933 Pulitzer Prize. An 
epic employing a free terza-rima form, the 
work is based mainly on the account by 
Bernal Diaz, but the poet has ‘altered and 
transposed and invented incidents,’ and 
his account of the topography derives from 
his own experience. 

Following the Prologue and ‘Bernal 
Diaz* Preface to His Book,* picturing the 
aged warrior as he was when he recorded 
these experiences of his youth, is pre- 
sented the narrative of the Spanish con- 
querors under Cort6^ who, against the or- 
ders of his rival. Governor Velizquez, 
sailed from Cuba in 1519, landed on the 
Mexican coast, and began the long march 
across mountains and deserts to the Aztec 
capital. The tale of Cortes’s struggles 
with the natural environment, the In- 
dians, the troops of Velazquez, and insur- 

S ents among his own men, is presented in 
eroic terms, with a powerful use of sen- 
suous imagery to evoke the beauty and 
brutalitjr of the scenes and events. The 
climax is the rout of the Spaniards by 
Montezuma’s men during the NocAe iriste 
(1^20), and the narrative concludes with a 
brief account of the barbarous conquest of 
the capital the following spring, and of the 
colonization: 

And none of us all but had his heart foreknown 
the 

Evil to come would have turned from the 
land. • • 

CONRAD, Robert Taylor (1810-58), 
Philadelphia journalist and dramatist, au- 
thor of such tragedies as Conrad^ King qf 
Naples (1832) and Jack Cade (q.v.,1835). 
He was chairman of the committee which 
in 1843 awarded a |ioo prize to Poe’s ‘The 
Gold-Bug’ as the best story submitted to 
the Dollar Magasine. He was mayor of the 
city (1854-6), 

CONROY, Jack (i 899- ), proletarian 

author, whose novds, The Disinherited 
(1933) and A World to Win (193s) show 
Americans shaped by economic forces. 
WiA. Arna Bontemps he wrote They Seek 
a City (1945), studying Negro migration. 


Conscience Whigs, see Whig Party, 

GONSIDISRANT, Victor Prosper 
(1808-93), Fr^ch Fourierist editor, au- 
thor, and politician, made two visits to the * 
U.S. (1852^ 1854). Durins the second visit, 
under the influence of Albert Brisbane, he 
founded a phalanstery at San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Conspiracy of Pontiac^ The^ history by 
Parkman (q.v.). 

Constantia Dudley, heroine of Ormond 
(q-v.). 

Constitution^ see Old Ironsides, I 

Constitution of the United Stat^^ 
framed by the Federal Constitutions! 
Convention (q.v., 1787) to create the sys- 
tem of federal government, which began 
to function in 1789, superseding the Arti- 
cles of Confederation. Madison has been 
called ‘the father of the Constitution,* 
since he was secretary and spokesman for 
the signers. The Federalist (a*v.) played an 
important role in securing tne adoption of 
the Constitution, and remains the most 
important commentary. Opposed views of 
constitutional interpretation have always 
existed. Article I, section 8, after expressly 
enumerating the powers of Congress, sup- 

f ilements them by the grant ‘to make all 
aws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the government of the 
United States or in any department or 
officer thereof.* The loose construction of 
the document, allowing a liberal use of 
these implied powers, and consequently 
favoring a strong central government, was 
advocated by Hamilton and the Federal- 
ist Party. Those anti-Federalists like Jef- 
ferson, who wished the state governments 
to retain piowcr, believed in a strict or lim- 
ited interpretation of the implied powers. 
Marshall’s judicial interpretations, from 
the pdnt of view of loose construction, did 
much to establish the principle of elabo- 
rating and expanding federal rmlation, 
and since his time the Supreme Court has 
enjoyed a great growth of power by de- 
claring certain legislation unconstitu- 
tional. The stn^le between strict and 
loose construcrionists was most pro- 
nounced during the mid-iqth century con- 
flict over state rights. 

The original seven articles of the Con* 
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stitution are concerned respectivdy vnth 
the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches of the government; the rqg;ula- 
tion of state and territorial governments; 
the method of amendment; the validity of 
' previous debts ^d engagements; and the 
supreme authority of the Constitution, as 
wdl as the method of ratification. The first 
ten amendments are generally known as 
the Bill of Rights (q.v.). Subsequent 
funendments are the Eleventh, denying 
the judicial power of the U.S. in suits 
brought against any of the states by citi- 
zens of other states or nations; the 
Twelfth, concerning the dection of rresi- 
dente and Vice Presidents; the Thirteenth, 
abolishing slavery; the Fourteenth (q.v.); 
the Fifteenth, prohibiting the denial of the 
franchise ‘on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude*; the Six- 
teenth, authorizing an income tax; the 
Seventeenth, concerning the popular elec- 
tion of senators; the Eighteenth (q.v.); 
the Nineteenth, giving the franchise to 
women; the Twentieth, setting the dates 
for presidential inaugurations and the 
convening of Congress, and providing for 
the contingency of a President’s death in 
office; the Twenty-first, repealing the 
jEighteenth; and the Twenty-second, limit- 
ing the presidency to two terms. 

Constitutional Convention, see Federal 
Constitutional Convention, 

Constitutional Courant^ The (Sept. 21, 
1765), newspaper issued by James Parker 
to attack the Stamp Act, appeared in a 
single issue published at three separate 
places. It contained three articles and re- 
produced the Pennsylvania Gazette cartoon 
that represented a snake, symbolizing the 
colonies, divided into eight parts, and 
bearing the motto ‘Join or die.* 

Constitutional Union Party, composed 
of former Whigs, Know-Nothings, and lo- 
cal Southern parties, prevailed in Georgia 
for several ytVLTs before it became a na- 
tional organization (i860). It recognized 
no political principle except the Constitu- 
tion and the union of the states. The Civil 
War ended this unrealistic party. 

Contentment^ poem by Holmes (q.v.). 

Continental Army, regular American 
army in the Revolutionary War, as dis- 
tinguished from militia and guerilla com- 
panies. Created in Tune 1775, it was en- 
listed and paid by the second Continental 
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Contrast 

Congress, with Washington as com- 
mander-in-chief. ^ 

Continental Association, organized 
(1774) by R.H.Lee, as an extension of his 
Westmoreland Association, to oppose the 
importation, exportation, or consui^tion 
of English goods. Fostered by the Conti- 
nental Congress, it was an important step 
in the direction of a federal union. 
Continental Congress, legislative and 
executive body of the U.S., which waged 
the Revolutionary War and constituted 
the federal government until the adoption 
of the Constitution. The first Continental 
Congress, with delegates from all colonies 
except Georgia, appointed by the Com- 
mittees of Correspondence, convened 
(Sept.-Oct. 1774) to express colonial 
grievances against the mother country, 
and formed the Continental Association. 
The second Continental Congress con- 
vened in May 1775, organized the Conti- 
nental army with Washington as com- 
mander-in-chief (June 1775), drew up the 
Declaration of Independence Quly 4, 
1776), sent diplomatic representatives 
abroad, adopted the Articles of Confedera- 
tion (1778), and continued to govern the 
U.S. under the Articles, after their ratifi- 
cation (1781). Although the Congress of 
the Confederation passed the Ordinance of 
1787 and some other significant legisla- 
tion, it was ineffective as compared with 
the regular U.S. Congress, which suc- 
ceeded it (1789). Dependent upon the 
state governments for its funds and the 
execution of its decrees, it did litde more 
than reconcile various state policies. The 
Journals of the Continental Congress were 
first collected in 34 volumes (1904-37). 

Continental Currency, paper money, 
designed by Paul Revere, was issued oy 
the second Continental Congress. When it 
depreciated to the scale of 40 to 1, it be- 
came obvious that it was backed by print- 
ing presses rather than by gold or silver, 
hence the phrase, ‘not worth a Conti- 
nental.* 

Contrasty The^ social comedy by Royall 
Tyler (q.v.), produced in 1787 and pub- 
lished in 1790. 

Maria is affianced by her American 
father. Van Rou^h, to wealthy Billy 
Dimple^ Anglomaniac disciple of Chester- 
fidd. Dimple meanwhile flirts with the co- 
quettes, Letitia and Charlotte. The lat- 
ter’s brother. Colonel Manly, a seriooa- 
mindod Revolutionary officer, loves Mariay 
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but honorably forswears her. Losing his 
fortune bv gambling, Dimple decides to 
break with Maria and marry the wealthy 
Letitia. When Van Rough discovers 
Dimple’s dujplicity and the noble filial 
sentiment of his daughter, who really 
loves Manly, he favors the officer’s suit. 
Finally Dimple is foiled by the disclosure 
that he is simultaneously courting both 
Leticia and Charlotte, and Manly and 
Mana are united. The subplot is con- 
cerned with Jonathan, Manly’s servant, 
whose homespun shrewdness is contrasted 
with the wiliness of the popinjay Jessamy, 
servant of Dimple. Jessamy educates Jon- 
athan in the ways of the world and teaches 
him to court the maid Jenny, hoping to 
turn her affections toward himself by the 
Yankee’s annoying blunders. Jenny, learn- 
ing of the scheme, rejects both of them. 

Convention of 1787 , ^ctFederal Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

CONVERSE, Frederick S[hepherd] 
(i 871-1 940), Massachusetts composer and 
teacher at Harvard and the New England 
Conservatory of Music. He composed 
operas and choral music, and symphonic 
music, which includes The Mystic Trum- 
peter (1905), a fantasy based on Whit- 
man’s poem; three symphonies; California 
(1927), a tone poem; and Flivver Ten Mil- 
lion^ a humorous suite which satirizes in- 
dustrial America. 

CONWAY, Moncure Daniel (1832- 
1907), Virginia Unitarian clergyman and 
liberal leader, whose more than 70 books 
include biographies of Emerson, Carlyle, 
and Hawthorne; novels, studies of Orien- 
tal religions and demonology; and pam- 

f hlets which, like his ^Autobiography 
1904), show his very individual mind and 
extreme changes of opinion. Pine and 
Palm (1887) js a novel about the North 
and South prior to the Civil War, as seen 
by Harvard friends from the two sections. 
Conway was editor of the Cincinnati D/W 
(q.v.,i86o). He edited The Writings of 
Thomas Paine (1894-6), of whom he also 
wrote a biography (1892). 

Conway Cabal, during the Revolution- 
ary War, was an alleged plot to replace 
Washington by Generd Horatio Gates, in 
the command of the Continental army. 
There was a movement in favor of Gates, 
who had been victorious at Saratoga 
while Washington had been defeated at 
Brandywine and Germantown, and a mis- 


understanding involving a letter by Gen- 
eral Thomas Conway temporarily caused 
accusations of treason against Gates, who 
was later cleared. The intrigue figures in 
the plot of Valley Forge. 


CONWELL, Russell Herman (1843- 
1925), Philadelphia Baptist minister, 
founded Temple Universitv (1888) and 
was its first president. His book. Acres of 
Diamonds (1888), was delivered thousands 
of times as a lecture, and set forth his gos* 
pel of the reconciliation of orthodox Chris- 
tianity with the dominant capitalist spirit, 
stressing individual initiative and the 
Christian responsibility of the wealtl^y 
class to society. 1 

COOK, Ebenezer (^.1708), author bf 
the satirical poem. The Sot-Weed Factor 
(q.v.,1708), of whom nothing definite is 
known. According to the pioem, he was an 
Englishman who visited Maryland, but 
he is now considered to have been an 
Amtricsn. Sotweed Redivivus (1730), a se- 
rious verse treatise on the overproduction 
of tobacco, is probably by him, and elegies 
on Nicholas Lowe and William Lock bear 
Cook’s name, with the title ‘Laureat,’ 
which may have been granted by Lord 
Baltimore. To Cook is also attributed 
The History of Colonel Nathaniel Ba- 
con’s Rebellion,’ a burlesque poem in the 
collection The Maryland Muse (1731). 
thought to be based on the Burwell 
Papers. 


COOK, Frederick Albert (1865-1940), 
New York physician and explorer, ac- 
companied Peary (q.v.) to the Arctic in 
1891, and participated in other expedi- 
tions in the Antarctic, Greenland, Alaska, 
India, and Borneo. In 1908 he led an Arc- 
tic expedition, which he asserted reached 
the North Pole. Peary's counter claim of 
being the first to reach the Pole jn 1909 
aroused a bitter controversy which has 
not yet been satisfactorily settled, al- 
though the honors have generally gone 
to Peary. 

COOK, George Cram (1873-1924), 
founder and leader of the Provincetown 
Players (q.v.). Despite the success of this 
theater, he felt his creative impulses to 
be frustrated, and turned to a new outlet 
by making a pilgrimage to Greece. Here 
he was accepted as a seer, and is said to 
be honored in current legends and songs 
of the peasants. The Road to the Temple 
(1926) is a romantic biography of Cook 
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by his third ^fe, Susan Glaspell, with 
whom he collaborated in writing the one- 
act plays, Suppressed Desires (1914) and 
Tickless Time (1918). His own books in- 
clude: Evolution and the Superman (1906); 
The Chasm (1911); and Battle-Hymn oj the 
Workers (1912). 

COOKE, Jay (1821-1905), born in Ohio, 
moved to StXouis and then to Philadel- 
phia, where he entered the banking busi- 
ness, and in 1861 founded Jay Cooke and 
Company. His firm became one of the 
leading banking houses of the U.S., and, 
through his friendship with Salmon P. 
Chase, Lincoln's secretary of the treasury, 
capitalized on the government's need of 
funds during the Civil War. Jay Cooke 
and Company, as 'fiscal agenr of the 
Treasury, is known as the ‘financier of 
the Civil War.' After Chase’s resignation, 
his successors continued to deal with 
Cooke, who retained his prominence in 
U.S. finance until his overly ambitious 
scheme for a railroad from Duluth to 
Tacoma brought him to disaster. His 
firm's suspension of business (Sept. 18, 
1873) precipitated one of the worst finan- 
cial panics in U.S. history. He later recov- 
ered some of his wealth and prestige by 
mining and other speculations in the 
West. 

COOKE, John Esten (18^30-86), Vir- 
ginia author, brother of Philip Pendleton 
Cooke. His reputation mainly derives 
from his romances of colonial Virginia, 
Leather Stocking and Silk (q.v.,1854). The 
Virginia Comedians (q.v.,1854), and 
Henry StJJohn^ Gentleman (q.v.,1859). He 
served in the Confederate army through- 
out the Civil War, and in the intervals of 
campaigning wrote a Lije of Stonewall 
Jackson (i86;j). The war also prompted 
his military biography of Lee (1871), two 
volumes of essays on military subjects, 
and a series of romances, including Surry 
of Eaglets Nest (1866), Hilt to Hilt (1869). 
and Mohun (1869), in which the Civil 
War is seen through the eyes of Surry, a 
fictitious aide of Stonewall Jackson. The 
Heir of Gaymount (1870), a novel pleading 
for a^arianism as the salvation of the 
post-bellum South, also has a basis in 
Cooke's war experiences, although its 
story of buried treasure and a cryptogram 
are reminiscent of ‘The Gold-Bug.' Other 
romances, showing Cooke's indAtedness 
to Irving, certain English novelists, and 
most of ^1 to Cooper, include: Fairfax 


(1868), a romantic account of Washing, 
ton's youth, Her Majesty the ^een (1873), 
a story of the Cavaliers; Candles (1877), a 
romance of Virginia during the Revolu- 
tion; Fanchette (1883). a novel of contem- 
porary Washington life; and My Lady Po- 
kahontas (q.y.,1885). All of his work exhib- 
its an idealization of the past, sentimen- 
tality, and dependence upon literary, con- 
ventions of the day; his principal aim, 
however, was to entertain, and in this he 
was eminently successful. 

Philip Pendleton Cooke (1816-50), 
his brother^ was also an author, best 
known for his poem, ‘Florence Vane,' pub- 
lished in Burton's Gentleman's Magazine 
(i8ao), which was long a parlor favorite 
in the then popular sentimental vein. His 
only volume of poetry^ Froissart's Ballads 
(1847), contains versined transcripts from 
the French chronicler. Cooke contributed 
several prose romances to the Southern 
Literary Messenger^ but these have not. 
been reprinted. He was a literary critic. 


COOKE, Philip St.George (1809-95), 
uncle of LE.Cooke and Philip P, Cooke, 
was a military leader in the West and in 
the Mexican War, and served on the 
Union side in the Civil War, although oth- 
ers of his family were prominent in the 
Confederate army. He became a major 
general (1865), His early experiences form 
the basis of Scenes and Adventures in the 
Army (1857) and Conquest of New Mexico 
and California (1878). 


COOKE, Rose Terry (1827-92), Con- 
necticut short-story writer and poet, 
whose best tales, collected in Root-Bound 
(1885), Somebody's Neighbors (i88i), T^ 
Sphinx's Children (1886), and Huckle- 
berries Gathered from New England Hills 
(q.v.,1891), are homely incidents of New 
England rural life, told in a simple, spon- 
taneous. humorous manner. In her $0 
years of writing, one may trace the devel- 
opment of the short story in America, 
from unlocalized^ leisurely, sentimental 
tales to simple histories of commonplace 
people set in a real locale. 

Cool TombSf free verse poem by Carl 
Sandburg (q.v.), written in 1915 and col- 
lected in Comhuskers (1918). Meditating 
upon death's negation of human ambition 
and turmoil, the poet concludes: 


. . . tell me if the lovers are losers . . • tell 
me if any get more than the lovers ... in 
the dust . . . in the cool tombs. 
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GOOLBRITH» Ina Donna (1842-1918)) 
California poet laureate) mainly identic 
fied with San Francisco, where she helped 
Bret Harte edit the Overland Monthly 
and was associated with the literary group 
which also included Clemens, C. W.Stod- 
dard and Joaquin Miller. Her simple lyric 
poems were published in A Perfect Day 
(1881), The Singer of the Sea (1894), and 
Songs from the Golden Gate (1895). 

GOOLIDGE, Archibald Cary (1866- 
1918), professor of history at Harvard, 
director of its library, and editor of Fbr- 
eigyi Affairs (1922-7), was the author of 
The United States as a World Power (1908), 
Origins of the Triple Alliance (i9i7)> and 
Ten Years of War and Peace (19^7)* 

GOOLIDGE) Calvin (1872-1933), 20th 
President of the U.S. (1923-9), was born 
in Vermont, graduated from Amherst 
(1895), and practiced law in Massachu- 
setts, where he had a long political career 
culminating in his governorship (1919- 
20). He became known nationally for his 
suppression of the Boston police strike 
(1919). Elected Vice President under 
Harding, he succeeded to the chief magis- 
tracy on the latter's death, and was re- 
elected the following year. His admin- 
istration was marked by a cautious laissez- 
faire attitude in domestic affairs, an iso- 
lationist policy in relation to Europe, and 
an imperialist policy in Latin America. 
Because of the general business prosperity 
of the period, which made possible gov- 
ernmental economies, Coolidge was popu- 
lar in 1928, and might have been re- 
elected except that he did not ^choose to 
run.' During his retirement he wrote an 
autobiography. 

GOOLIDGE) Dane (1873-1940), Massa- 
chusetts-born novelist and natur^ist, aft- 
er graduation from Stanford (1898), be- 
came a field collector of animals, birds and 
reptiles in the western U.S. and elsewhere 
for various institutions, and lived most of 
his life in California where he wrote some 
50 books. Among his novels concerned 
with the West are: Hidden Water (1910), 
The Fighting Fool (1918), The Fighting 
Danites (1925), and HelFs Hip Pocket 

(1938). 

COOPER) Frank, pseudonym of Simms 
(q.v.). 

COOPER) James Fenimore (1789-1851) 
was bom at Burlington, New Jersey, the 
•on of William Cooper (q.v.), who in 1790 


removed his family to Otsego Hall, a ma- 
norial estate at Cooperstown on Otsego 
Lake, 62 miles west of Albany, N.Y. Edu- 
cated at the local school and in Albany, 
Cooper went to Yale, from which he was . 
dismissed (1805). During the next five 
years he served at sea as a foremast hand, 
was a midshipman in the navy (1808-11), 
and left to marry and settle as a country 
gentleman at Mamaroneck. He moved to 
Cooperstown (1814), but in 1817 moved 
again to a farm at Scarsdale. At 30 he 
was suddenly plunged into a literary ca- 
reer, when his wife challenged his claim 
that he could write a better book thfin 
the English novel he was reading to hbr. 
The result was Precaution (1820), a c<m- 
ventional novel of manners in gentoel 
English society. His second book, The S^ 
(q.v., 1 821), was an immediate success anp 
established Cooper’s typical attitude to- 
ward plot and characterization, being sig- 
nificant for its use of the American scene 
as the background of a romance. In The 
Pioneers (q.v., 1823) he began his series 
of ‘Leather-Stocking Tales* (q.v.), but in 
his rapid quest for unusual subjects he 
turned to the sea in The Pilot (<j.v.,i823), 
intending to prove that a sailor could 
write a better novel than the landsman 
Scott had done in The Pirate Es- 

tablished as a leading American author, 
he moved to New York City, where he 
founded the Bread and Cheese Club 
(q.v.). To further his position as the out- 
standing American novelist, he planned 
to write 13 national romances, one for 
each of the original states, but wrote only 
Lionel Lincoln (q.v,, 1825), dealing with 
Revolutionary Boston. Encouraged by the 
success of The Pioneers and the growing 
interest in the clash between savagery 
and civilization on the frontier, he con- 
tinued his history of the pioneer scout 
Natty Bumppo in The Last of the Mo- 
hicans (q.v.,1826) and The Prairie (q.v., 
1827). While traveling abroad (1826-33), 
nominally as U.S. consul at Lyons, he 
published The Red Rover (q.v., 1827), The 
Wept of Wish 4 on-Wish (q.v.,1829), and 
The Water-Witch (q.v.,1830), romances 
about America and life on American ships. 
In addition, he wrote The Bravo (q.v., 
1831), The Heidenmauer (q.v., 1832), and 
The Headsman (q.v., 1833), a trilogy in- 
tended to dispel tne glamor of feudalism 
and to show its decline before the rise of 
democratic liberalism. A Letter , . . to 
General Lafayette (1831) champions re- 
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publics against monarchies, and Notions 
rf the Americans (1828) is an answer to 
English critics of U.S. society and govern- 
ment. Upon his return, Cooper in turn 
was repelled by the absence of what he 
considered to be public and private virtue, 
the abuses of democracy, and the failure 
to percpive the best elements of the life 
he had conjured up in his novels. A Letter 
to His Countrymen (1834), petulantly ex- 
pressing his conservatism, was followed 
by his satire, The Monikins (q.v. 1835), 
and four volumes of Gleanings in Europe 
(i 837’-8), containing brilliant descriptions 
and pungent social criticism. The AmerU 
can Democrat (q.v., 1838), a full statement 
of his aristocratic social ideals, was fol- 
lowed by Homeward Bound (q.v.,1838) 
and Home As Found (q.v.,1838), fictional 
statements of these themes. During the 
ensuing years, the press attacked his books 
and personal character, and he brought 
suits for libel against various Whig papers, 
arguing his own cases so successfully that 
he was regularly victorious. He returned 
to live at Cooperstown, where his favorite 
companion and amanuensis for the rest of 
his life was his daughter Susan, whose 
books describe their home. Here he carried 
his war with the press over to a war with 
the people concerning property rights, in 
which, although he was consistency vin- 
dicated, he stood alone and unpopular. 
Meanwhile he wrote a scholarly History 
of the Navy (1839), whose simplicity and 
gusto were overlooked in a controversy 
centering on his treatment of the Battle 
of Lake Erie. With the publication of The 
Pathfinder (q.v., 1840) and The Deerslayer 
(q.v.,18-^1) he completed the epical Leath- 
er-Stocking series, and in a burst of cre- 
ative energy wrote 16 works of fiction, a 
great amount of controversial literature, 
and some scholarly and factual works. 
Mercedes of Castile (1840) deals with the 
first voyage of Columbus; The Two Ad- 
mirals (1842) is a story of the British navy 
before the Revolutionary War; and fFing- 
andAVing (q.v., 1842) is concerned with a 
French privateer in the Mediterranean. 
Ned Myers (1843) is fictional biog- 
raphy of a former shipmate, and the Lives 
of Distinguished American Naval Officers 
(1846) supplements the History of the 
Navy. Afloat and Ashore (q.v.,1844) and 
its sequd Miles Wallingford (q.v., 1844) 
seem to present a self-portrait of Cooper. 
Wyandotti (1843) deals with the outbreak 
of the Revdunon in New York; Le Mou- 
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choir (1843), republished as the Autobiog- 
raphy of a Pocket-Handkerchief y is a short 
romance of New York society and class 
distinctions; The Crater (1848) is a Uto- 
pian social allegory; and Jack Tier (1848), 
The Oak Openings (q.v., 1848), and The 
Sea Lions (1848) are all swift-moving his- 
torical romances. Cooper’s last novel. The 
Ways of the Hour (1850)^ concerned with 
the perversion of social justice, is a fore- 
runner of the modern mysterv novel. 
Another late work is an unpublished com- 
edy, Upside Down^ or Philosophy in Petti- 
coats^ produced in New York. Of the nov- 
els written after 1840, the most important 
are those in the trilogy known as the 
Littlepage Manuscripts (q.v.): Satanstoe 
(q.v., 1 845), The Chainhearer (q.v., 1845), 
and The Redskins (q.v., 1846), tracing the 
growing difficulties between propertied 
and propertyless classes in New York. 
Cooper’s achievement, although uneven 
and the result of brilliant improvisation 
rather than a deeply considered artistry^ 
is thus shown to be sustained almost to 
the close of a hectic, crowded career. His 
world-wide fame attests his power of in- 
vention, for his novels, after their didac- 
tic significance is past, are popular princi- 
pally for their variety of dramatic inci- 
dent and vivid depiction of romantic 
backgrounds. Perhaps for this reason, the 
historical novels of manners, of which the 
finest example is Satanstoe^ have come to 
be neglected by a public accustomed to 
seek entertainment and vicarious adven- 
ture in Cooper. Recent critical studies 
tend to look beyond this phase of his work 
to the writing that expresses his conserva- 
tive attitude toward 19th-century soci- 
ety in the U.S. and Europe, in lively por- 
trayals of historical and contemporary 
scenes. 

COOPER, Myles (1735-85), English- 
born Anglican clergyman, came to Amer- 
ica (1762), where he was president of 
Kind’s College (1763-75). fiis Loyalist 
writings include The American ^erist and 
A Friendly Address to All Reasonable 
Americans (1774), which ur^ed modera- 
tion on the part of the patriots, and be- 
came a favorite target for rebel replies. 
He fled to England (1775). 

COOPER, Peter (1791-1883), New 
York inventor, financier, and philanthro- 
pist, designed and built the first steam 
locomotive, Tom Thumb (1830), rolled the 
first structural steel, and invented a cloth* 
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shearing machine. He founded Cooper 
Union (q.v.) and circulated millions of 
documents against the growing financial 
hierarchy of his time. In Ideas Jor a Sci- 
ence of Good Government (1883) he advo- 
cates a national monetary system based 
on legal tender^ a protective tarifiF, and an 
effective civil service. 

COOPER, Susan Fenimore (1813-94), 
daughter of J.F.Coopcr (q.y.), to whose 
works she added biographical prefaces. 

She was the author of Rural Hours (1850), 
journal jottings on nature and life at 
Cooperstown, and William West Skilesx 
A Sketch of Missionary Life (1 890). 

COOPER, Thomas (1759-1839), born in 
England and educated at Oxford, emi- 
grated to Pennsylvania (1794) because of 
disputes arising from his sympathy with 
the French Revolution. Allying himself 
with the JeflFersonian opponents of the 
Federalist administration, he wrote many 
pamphlets and a volume of Political Es- 
says (1799). After a brief political career, 
he became a professor of chemistry and 
then president of South Carolina College 
(1820-33). An early advocate of nullifi- 
cation and champion of free trade, he 
wrote many controversial pamphlets, 
showing his hostility to tyranny, whether 
clerical, political, or legal, as well as 
scholarly works on law and science. 

COOPER, William (1754-1809), father 
of J.F.Coopcr (q.v.), settled on the shores 
of Otsego Lake in Central New York 
(1790) and founded the town which bears 
his name. At one time his land holdings 
aggregated more than 750,000 acres, and 
he prospered as a land agent. He adopted 
a policy of instalment payments for his 
tenants, and kept his land free of the 
^Anti-Rent Wars* (q.v.). A stanch Fed- 
eralist, he was a member of Congress 
(1795-7, 1799-1801), and often left his 
magnificent home to show his prowess as a 
wrestler in some neighboring shanty. He 
died as the result 01 a blow struck by a 
political opponent. His son's Chronicles 
of Cooperstown (18^8) tells of his settle- 
ment which he himself vigorously de- 
scribes in A Guide in the Wilderness (1810). 
Cooper Union (Cooper Institute), free 
school for adults founded at New York 
City (1859) by Peter Cooper, emphasizes 
education in the sciences and engineering, 
but is also famous for courses in oratory 
and debating. Amon^ the speeches de- 
livered in its auditorium was Lincoln’s 
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first address in the East (Feb. 27, i860) 
as a potential presidential candidate. 

COPELAND, Charles Townsend 
(1860-1952), born in Maine, after grad- 
uation from Harvard (1882) became a 
professor of English literature there (i 893) 
and influenced many later authors, includ- 
ing Cowley, John Reed, Dos Passos, and 
Hillyer. His wit and his beautiful reading 
voice charmed generations of students. He 
edited an anthology, The Copeland Reader 
(1926), and other works. 

COPLAND, Aaron (1900^ ),New York- 
born composer who studied with Rubin 
Goldmark and in Paris. His works include: 
Music for the Theatre (1926) and Concerto 
(1926), using jazz techniques; a 
phonic Ode\ Piano Variations (i93<W; 
Short Symphony Statements (i935y; 

Billy the Kid (1938), based on cowboy 
songs; Appalachian Spring (1944), opera 
for high schools; ballets; and music for 
motion pictures. He has written books; 
What to Listen for in Music (1939), Our 
New (1941), and Music and Imagin- 
ation (1952), and lectured at Harvard and 
the New School for Social Research. 
COPLEY, John Singleton (1738?- 
1815), Boston portrait painter, known for 
his attention to detail and uncompromis- 
ing truth in depicting his sitters. He went 
to England (1774), and his Tory leanings 
kept him there for the rest of his life ex- 
cept for a year in Italy, where he studied 
the works of the old masters. In England 
he executed successful portraits and large 
historical canvases, showing a greater 
facility, grace, and technical skill than in 
the firmer and more honest New England 
portraits on which his reputation rests. 
Copperheads, epithet applied during the 
Civil War to Northern sympathizers with 
the Confederacy, or to the Peace Demo- 
crats, who opposed the waging of the war. 
The name is derived from that of the 
dea^y snake Aat gives no warning before 
it discharges its venom. In earlier times, 
the name was applied to Indians and to 
the Dutch colonists. The most prominent 
of the Peace Democrats was C.L.Vallan- 
digham (q.v.), Ohio politician who in 1864 
became president of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle, a secret society of Copper- 
heads, powerful in the Middle West until 
the end of that year.^ This organization, 
which had originated in the South during 
the i85o[s, was also known as the Order 
of American Knights and the Sons of 
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Liberty. Harold Frederic's The Copper- 
head (1893) is a story of a New Xork 
farmer who opposes Abolitionism. 
COPWAY, George (i8i8-<;.i863), Ojib- 
way chief, became a Wesleyan missionary, 
and wrote several volumes of reminis- 
cences ^nd Indian history, including £1/^, 
History^ and Travels (1847), Traditional 
History of the Ojibway Nation (1850), and 
a poem, The Ojibway Conquest (1850). His 
style is said to be ‘an amalgam of Wash- 
ington Irving, St.Luke, and elements de- 
rived from Methodist cxhorters.' 
Coquette, The, epistolary novel by Han- 
nah Foster (q.v.), anonymously issued in 
1797. The plot, based on fact, is told in 
74 letters, mainly from the heroine to her 
friend, Lucy Freeman. When the death of 
her disliked fiance frees Eliza Wharton 
for flirtation, she is wooed by J. Boyer, 
a minister, but keeps him waiting because 
she is entranced by the libertine Major 
Sanford. Boyer gives her up and Sanford 
deserts her to wed an heiress. Still at- 


Ithaca, New York, and organized by An- 
drew D. White (q.v.), its first president. 
It is noted as a liberal nonsectarian col- 
lege, and for the activities in experimental 
farming of the affiliated state college of 
agriculture. Among Cornell professors 
have been Bayard Taylor (1870-77) and 
C.£.Hughes (1891-3), and noted gradu- 
ates are D.S. Jordan (M.s.,1872), G.J, 
Nathan (1904), H.W.Van Loon (1905), 
Kenneth Roberts (1908), and Pearl Buck 
(M.A.,1926). 

Cornhuskers, poems by Carl Sandburg 
(q.v.). 

CORNWALLIS, Charles Cornwallis 
(1738-1805), British marquess and gen- 
eral in the Ainerican Revolution, was vic- 
torious at Brandywine (1777) and de- 
feated Gates at Camden (1780), but was 
forced to surrender to Washington and 
Lafayette at Yorktown (1781), virtually 
the last action of the war. 

CORONADO, Francisco VAsquez de 


tracted, Eliza has an affair with Sanford. 
Consumptive and melancholy, the preg- 
nant Eliza leaves home and friends, and 
she and her baby die in childbirth. 

CORBIN, Alice, see Henderson, Alice. 

COREY, Giles (d,i692), Salem resident, 
was pressed to death for witchcraft when 
his wife was hanged for the same crime. 
An account of this folk hero appears in 
Calefs More Wonders of the Invisible 
World, and he is the subject of the second 
of Longfellow’s New England Tragedies 
and of a play by Mary Wilkins Freeman. 

COREY, Lewis (1894-1947), Marxist 
critic, whose books include: The House of 
Morgan: A Social Biography of the Mas- 
ters of Money (1930); The Decline of Amer- 
ican Capitalism (1934); Tlu Crisis of the 
Middle Class (1935), which contended 
that the current depression indicated an 
imminent change that would end in a pro- 
letarian dictatorship; Unfinished Task: 
Economic Reconstruction for Democracy 
(1942); and Meat and Man (1950)- 

CORNELL, Katharine (1898- ), ac- 

tress who made her debut with the Wash- 
ington Square Players (q.v.), and whose 
later successes have included leading roles 
in Candida, The Age of Innocence, Saint 
Joan, The Wingless Victory, The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street, and Alien Com. 
Cornell University, coeducational insti- 
tution founded (1865) by Ezra Cornell at 


(r. 1 500-54), Spanish explorer, came to 
Mexico (1535), was appointed governor 
of Nueva Gdicia (1538), and in 1540-42 
commanded an expedition in search of the 
fabled Seven Cities of Cibola. One of his 
lieutenants, CArdenas, led a group that 
discovered the Grand Canyon, and an- 
other, Alarcon, colored the Gulf of 
California and the Colorado River, while 
Coronado himself captured the Zuni In- 
dian settlements in New Mexico, visited 
Arizona and the Rio Grande country, and 
is believed to have crossed the Texas Pan- 
handle to Oklahoma and Kansas. His 
failure to discover the supposed wealthy 
civilization in the North led to the loss of 
his governorship and to his personal dis- 
credit and early death. 

GORT£s, Hernando (1485-1547), Span- 
ish conquistador, arrived in Hispaniola in 
1504, and served with VclAzquez in the 
conquest of Cuba (1511). In 1519 he 
sailed with 10 vessels, 600 foot soldiers, 
18 horses, and some artillery, to conquer 
Mexico. During the ensuing years he had 
not only to fight the Indians, but also to 
oppose the forces sent against him by the 
hostile VelAzquez. Although well received 
by Montezuma, over whom he exerted 
great influence, CortAs and his men were 
driven from the Aztec capital in bloody 
confusion on the Noche Triste Quly i, 
1520) by Montezuma’s successor. The foL 
lowing year, aided by Indian allies, Cortis 
captured the city, broke the power of the 
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Aztecs, and ^rough his expeditions and 
those of his lieutenants extended his con- 
quests in Central America and as far as 
lower California. He was honored during 
a visit to the Spanish court (1528-30), 
but on returning to Mexico was bested in 
the struggle for power by his rival, the 
viceroy Mendoza. He died in obscurity 
in Spain. His five letters on the conquest, 
to Charles V. have been published in 
English (1908). The eyewitness account 
of Bernal Diaz (q.v.) has served as the 
source of such works as Prescott's Con- 
quest of Mexico and MacLeish's Con- 
quistador. 

CORWIN, Norman [Lewis] (1910- ), 
Boston-born radio dramatist, who has 
written for such nation-wide broadcast 
series as ‘Words Without Music' and the 
‘Columbia Workshop.' He is known for his 
bold and unusual adaptations of cuirent 
topics and his creation of new micro- 
phone techniques, as exhibited in the 
scripts in Thirteen by Corwin (1942), 
More by Corwin (i9iH)> ^ V 

Triumph (194 5), hailing victory in Europe. 

CORYELL, J.R., see Nick Carter. 

CoemopoUtan (1886- ), monthly 

magazine founded at Rochester, New 
York, as a conservative journal for family 
reading. It was moved to New York City 
(1887), and under the editorship of Tohn 
B. Walker (1889-1905), who had such as- 
sistants as Howells and A.S.Hardy, it en- 
tered into competition with McClure's and 
Munsey's. Among its contributors were 
Clemens, Henry Tames, Kipling, and Co- 
nan Covle. Articles on^pular ^ucation 
led to the founding of Cosmopolitan Uni- 
versity (1897), A correspondence school. 
After 1900, the Cosmopolitan entered the 
muckraking movement, and later turned 
to featumig popular fiction and noncon- 
troversial articles on the drama and no- 
table personalities, a policy continued 
since its purchase by Hearst (1925). 

C 0 STANS 6 , Miguel (>7,1769-1811), 
Spanish cartographer and army engineer, 
accompanied PortolA to California (1769- 
70). His account of the terrible iio-da^ 
voy^e from Lower California to San Di- 
ego is contained in his Diario kistirico . . . 
(1770, fianslared 1901). 

COTTON, John (1584-1652), as dean 
of Emmanud College Cambridge, became 
interested in Puritanism. He emigrated to 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony (1633) 


Country of the Pointed Firs 

and becrae a religious leader. Once close 
to the views of Anne Hutchinson (q.v.), 
he joined those who adjudged her 
a heretic. He wrote many works on 
the church, and a catechism for children. 
Milk for Babes^ Drawn out of the Breasts 
of Both Testaments (1646). The Keyes of 
the Kingdom of Heaven (16^) was the 
standard Congregational guide in New 
England until the publication of the Cam- 
bridge Platform (1648). The Way of the 
Churches of Christ in New England (1645) 
and The Way of the Congregational 
Churches Cleared (1648) tended to iden- 
tify the New England churA with the 
aristocratic aspects of Calvinism. Cotton 
also wrote a second volume of A Survey 
of the Summe of Church-Discipline (164s), 
continuing the work of Thomas Hoolw 
(q.v.). His autocratic views on civil an 
religious government provoked Rog^ 
Williams to write The Bloudy Tenent if 
Persecution (q.v.,1644), which was an- 
swered by Cotton's The Bloudy Tenent 
Washed and Made White in the Bloud of 
the Lamb (1647), He was the father-in- 
law of Increase Mather. 

COTTON or AcquiA Creek, see Burwell 
Papers. 

Cotton BolU ode by Timrod (q.v.), 
published in his Poems (1873). Written 
during the Civil War, it embodies the 
author's observations on the ‘small 
sphere' of a single boll of cotton, which 
symbolizes the cotton fields of the South 
in their ‘soft white fibres,' 

That, with their TOssamer bands. 

Unite, like love, me sea-divided lands. 

Cotton Whigs ^ see Whig Party. 

Council for New England, see Gorges. 
Councils of Safety, see Committees of 
Safety. 

Count Frontenac and New France tin- 
der Louis XIV ^ see Parkman. 

Count Julian^ romance by Simms (q.v.). 
Country Doctor^ novel by Sarah Ome 
Jewett (q.v.). 

Country of the Pointed Firs^ The^ 
local-color sketches by Sarah Orne Jewett 
(q.v.), published in 1896. 

A woman who spends her summers in 
the isolated seaport town of Dunnet, 
Mmne, describes the region in these por- 
traits and anecdotes. She lives as a 
boarder with kindly Mrs.Almira Todd, 
through whose p;o8sip she comes to know 
the lives and idiosyncrasies of the people. 
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On a visit to Green Island, she meets 
Mrs.Todd’s charming old mother, Mrs. 
Blackett, and her shy brother, William. 
Other acquaintances are aged Captain 
Littlepa^e, who tells a fantastic story of 
discovering Purgatory in the Arctic; Abby 
Martin, the ‘Queen’s Twin,' born in the 
same hour as Victoria; old Mrs.Fosdick, 
‘the best hand in the world to make a 
visit,' who tells of her childhood on her 
father’s ship; and the gentle shepherdess, 
Esther Hight, who, though courted by 
William Blackett for 40 years, continues 
to live with her invalid mother. At the 
annual Bowden family reunion, Mrs.Todd 
tells of her cousin, ‘Poor Joanna,' who be- 
came a hermit on Shell-Heap Island when 
‘crossed in love.’ The volume ends with 
the death of old Mrs.Hight and the happy 
marriage of William and Esther. 

GOURNOS, John (1881- ), bom in 

Russia, has lived in the U.S. since 1891, 
except for a period in England (1912-30). 
His ^periences provided the background 
for his novels of immigrant life. The Mask 
( 1919 ) and The Wall (1921). Later novels 
include Babel (1922); The New Candide 
(1924), satirizing American foibles; Mi- 
randa Masters (1926); and Wandering 
Women (i93o)>.set in Connecticut. Sport 
of Gods (1925) is a play based on an epi- 
sode in Babel, He has also written A Mod- 
em Plutarch (1928), biographical sketches, 
and \i\% Autobiography (1935), as well as 
translations from the Russian, and has 
edited an anthology. Book of Prophecy 
from the E^ptians to Hitler (1942), and 
Treasury ofRussian LifeandHumoriy^^^'f). 
Courtin^^ The^ dialect verse narrative by 
Lowell, in The Biglow Papers (q.v.). 

Courtship of Miles Standish, The^ nar- 
rative poem in unrimed English hexame- 
ters by Longfellow (q.v.), published in 
1858. The central theme is apocryphal, 
aldiough material is drawn from early 
New England histories and tradition. 

Miles Standish, captain of the Ply- 
mouth colony, calls upon his better-edu- 
cated friend, John Alden, to woo the maid 
Priscilla for him. Alden, also in love with 
the girl, yields to the duty of friendship 
and blurts out Standish’s message, at 
which Priscilla makes her famous arch in- 
uiry, ‘Why don’t you speak for yourself, 
ohnf’ Infuriated by Aldcn’s failure, 
which he attributes to a be^ayal of trust, 
Standish leaves on an Indian campaign 
without bidding farewell to his friend. 


Cowboy 

During his absence, Alden and Priscilla 
are constantly together, and, receiving 
news of his death, plan to marry. The news 
proves to be false, Standish returns to at- 
tend the wedding and beg forgiveness for his 
anger, and the three are reunited as friends. 

Covenant TheoloOy (or Federal Theol- 
ogy), elaboration of the doctrines of Cal- 
vinism (q.v.), which became as important 
in New England as the original teaching. 
Developed in the writings of the Engliw 
Puritans William Perkins and William 
Ames, and in those of early New England 
ministers, the Covenant Theology held 
that God promised Adam and nis pos- 
terity eternal life, in return for obedience 
to moral law. After Adam broke this cov- 
enant of grace, a new one was made with 
Abraham, indicating that men must still 
have reason and the ability to strugde 
toward moral perfection. Although mis 
doctrine does not deny that God rejects 
or elects souls according to His pleasurcr 
it softens the Calvinist statement of pre- 
destination by substituting for the divine 
decree a juridical relationship between 
man and God. Punishment for sin is con- 
sider^ not an inherent pollution but a 
judicial sentence of expulsion. Having 
stood as the agent, or ‘federal’ head of the 
race, Adam broke a covenant, and pun- 
ishment was imputed to his constituents 
as a legal responsibility. During the Great 
Awakenii^, Jonathan Edwards repudi- 
ated the Covenant Theology to return to 
orthodox Calvinism. 

Coverdale, Miles, character in The 
Blithedah Romance (q.v.). 

Covered wagon, large freight-carrying 
vehicle, which originated in the Cone^ 
toga wagon of colonial Pennsylvania. This 
original type had a raised bed at either 
end to prevent spilling of contents. Trains 
of covered wagons, or prairie schooners, 
were used to cross the plains during the 
westward migrations of the 19th century. 
The covered wagon differed from the 
Conestoga wagon in having an ordinary 
wagon-TOx, but resembled it in having a 
curved canvas cover that rose up and out 
at each end, with a poke-bonnet effect. 

Cowboy, name given during the Revolu^ 
tion to lawless marauders who pillaged 
neutral territory, and were suppos^y 
favorable to the English. Those who fa- 
vored the rebels were known as Skinners. 
The term cowboy has since been applied. 
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particularly in the West, to cattle herders, 
and there are distinctive cowboy ballads 
and tall tales (qq.v.)« (See Plains region 
and Southwest.) 

COWL, Jane (1887-1950), actress, early 
appeared in Belasco productions such as 
The Music Master^ Rose of the Rancho^ and 
The Easiest Way. She has since been noted 
for her interpretations of Juliet and Cleo- 
patra, and has had leading roles in The 
Road to Rome and other plays« 


Grafts 

was prominent in further agitation during 
the depression after 1929. 

GOZZENS, Frederick Swartwout 
(1818-69), under the pseudonym Richard 
Hayward, contributed burlesques and 
humorous articles to The Knickerbocker 
Magazine and other periodicals. These 
were collected in The Sparrowgrass Papers 
(1855), The Sayings of Dr. Bushwhacker 
and Other Learned Men (1867), and Say^ 
ingSy Wise and Otherwise (1880). 


COWLEY, Malcolm (1898- ), born 

in Pennsylvania, served in World War I, 
graduated from Harvard (1920), and later 
became an expatriate in France. Blue 
Juniata (1929) prints semi-autobiographi- 
cal poems tracing his mental and emo- 
tional development during this period, to 
his final facing of the American scene. A 
Dry Season (1942), further poems, is partly 
about the 'lost generation.* Prose works, 
concerned with social and intellectual 
forces in contemporary society, include: 
Exile's Return: A Narrative of Ideas 
(1934), partly autobiographical, analyz- 
ing the post-war generation, and The 
Literary Situation (1954), about the 
economics of American authorship. He has 
been an editor of The New Republic (1929- 
34), translated many French books, and 
edited After the Genteel Tradition: Ameri- 
can Writers since igro (1937). 

Cowperwood, Frank, central figure in 
The Financier and The Titan (qq.v.). 

COX, Palmer (1840-1924), author and 
illustrator of books for children, was born 
in (Quebec, and came to the U.S. in 1876. 
Beginning with The Brownies: Their Book 
(1887), he published a long seri^ of verse 
and pictorial treatments of this race of 
good-natured elves. 

COX, William (i8o5(?)-i847), English 
author, lived for a time in New York City, 
where he was a frequent contributor to the 
New-York Mirror. A selection of his light 
satirical tales was published anonymously 
by T.S.Fay as Crayon Sketches (1833). 

Goxey’s Army, the most publicized of 
many bands of unemployed men who 
marched to Washington, D.C. (1894), fol- 
lowing the Panic of 1893, present to 
Congress a 'petition in boots* for relief 
measures. Although the mission of the 
Army's leader, Jacob Sechler Coxey 
(1854-1951), was unsuccessful, he led 
another group to Washington in 1914, and 


GOZZENS, James Gould (1903- ), Chi- 
cago-born novelist, whose books include: 
Confusion {1924) y the story of a French 
girl who is a victim of over-educatijon; 
Cock Pit (1928), set on a Cuban sugar 
plantation; The Son of Perdition (i9cfe), 
also set in Cuba, about a despotic Am^- 
can company official; S.S,San Pe^o 
{i93i)> based on the tragic end of the 
Vestris; The Last Adam (1933), publishdid 
in England as A Cure of Fleshy the story 
of a doctor in a Connecticut town; Casta- 
way (1934), a realistic fantasy set in New 
York after an imaginary disaster, when 
the only surviving man finds himself in a 
great department store; Men and Brethren 
(1936), a character study of a liberal 
clergyman; Ask Me Tomorrow (1940), 
about a young American in Europe; The 
Just and the Unjust (1942), about a mur- 
der trial; and Guard of Honor (1948, 
Pulitzer Prize, 1949), about the clash of 
human and military values at an Air 
Force base in World War II, 

GRABTREE, Lotta (1847-1924), New 
York-born actress, was a popular child 
star in California mining camps, where 
she acted in melodramas especially writ- 
ten for her. After successful appearances 
in New York, she retired in 1891. 

Cracker, name applied to one of the class 
of poor white inhabitants of the back- 
wo^s of Georgia and Florida, supposedly 
because their chief article of diet is cracked 
corn. The Geotgia cracker has appeared 
frequently in fiction, from A.B.Longstreet 
to Erskine Caldwell. 

GRADDOGK, Charles Egbert, pseu- 
donym of Mary N. Murfree (q.v.). 

GRAFTS, William (1787-1826), South 
Carolina lawyer and orator, wrote essays, 
poems, and drama criticism for the 
Charleston CourieTy and The Raciad and 
Other Occasional Poems (1810) and Sul- 
livan's Island and Other Poems (1820). 
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Graig’iWife 

Craig^s Wife^ play by George Kelly 
(q.y.)) produced m 1925 and published in 
1926, when it won the Pulitzer Prize. 

Harriet Craig, interested only in her 
• personal security, makes a career of her 
immaculate, luxurious home, and toler- 
ates her husband Walter only because he 
is necessary. After two years of marriage, 
Walter still holds to his romantic concep- 
tion of their love, which is not shared, 
however, by his aunt. Miss Austen, or by 
the servants, over whom Harriet main- 
tains a despotic rule. Returning from a 
trip, she advises her niece, Ethel, against 
marrying, because her fianc6 has only his 
income as a college professor. Her rage 
at finding Miss Austen entertaining a 
neighbor prompts the older woman to an- 
nounce her departure from this 'house — 
with furniture in it — that can only be 
used under highly specified conditions.* 
Miss Austen reveals to Walter her idea of 
Harriet's nature and of the vicious web in 
which he is entangled. Disturbed, he does 
not fully realize her meaning until, that 
evening, they learn of the mysterious 
deaths of Fergus Passmore and his wife, 
with whom Walter spent the previous 
evening. Harriet’s hysterical attempts to 
prevent his reporting to the police nearly 
involve Walter in suspicion. It is found 
that Passmore murdered his wife and 
committed suicide, but during the crisis 
Harriet shows her hand, and consequently 
loses all but her precious house. Walter 
departs to seek a divorce; Miss Austen 
sets out on a world tour; Ethel leaves with 
her fianc^; the servants go; and Harriet, 
shocked, suddenly realizes her desolation. 

GRAM, Ralph Adams (1863-1942), 
architect and author, was associated 
(1891-1914) with B.G.Goodhue, with 
whom he created a medieval style of 
architecture to replace Richardson's Ro- 
manesque and the Renaissance classicism 
of McKim, Mead, and White. This Eng- 
lish Gothic style was successfully used in 
many ecclesiastical and university build- 
ings, and in the U.S.Military Academy at 
West Point. Cram’s books include Church 
Buildings (1901), Ruined Abbeys of GretU 
Britain (1905), The Gothic ^est (190?)* 
and The Substance of Gothic (1916). 

CRANGH, Christopher Pearse (1813-- 
9 i), Unitarian minister and member of 
the Transcendentalist movement, con- 
tributed poems to The Dialy The JVestem 


(1899-1932), 
he published 


Messenger^ and other magazines, which 


were collated in 1844. A second volume 
was published as The Bird and the Bell 
(1875). Cranch translated the Mneid 
(1872), became known as a painter, and 
wrote and illustrated such children's books 
as The Last of the Huggermuggers (1856) 
and its sequel Kobboltozo (185^ 

CRANE, [Harold] Hart 
Ohio-born poet, although 
only two books during his lifetime is rec- 
ognized as an outstanding poet of his era. 
fPhite Buildings (1926), despite its lack of 
a single theme to synthesize the author's 
experience of the American scene, is dis- 
tinguished by a sonorous rhetoric and 
concrete imagery, revealing by tangential 
suggestion an acute mystical perception. 
The promise of this early work is fulfilled 
in The Bridge (1930), a long mystical 
poem concerned with the American back- 
ground and the modern consciousness to 
which it gives rise. Crane finds in Amer- 
ica a principle of unity and absolute faith,* 
through the integration of such symbols 
as Columbus, Pocahontas, Rip Van Win- 
kle, Poe, Whitman, the subway, and, 
above all, Brooklyn Bridge, an image of 
man's anonymous creative power unifying 
past and present. The lack of discipline in 
the poet's personal existence, and his be- 
lief that his creative ability had been dis- 
sipated, caused him to commit suicide by 

i *umping from a ship that was bringing 
lim home from a year's residence in 
Mexico. IXis Collected Poems (1933) incor- 
porate previously unpublished West In- 
dian sketches and other new poems. 

Grane, Ichabod, hero of 'The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow' (q.v.). 

GRANE, Nathalia [Clara Ruth] (1913“ 
), created a stir when at 1 1 she issued 
The Janitor* s Boy (1924), containing not 
only light, facile rimed poems unusual for 
a cnild, but even verses verging on the 
metaphysical. Her later books. Lava Lane 
(1925), TheSingingCrow{igi 6 )vcnA. Venus 
Invisible (1928) are increasingly serious, 
but adult books, including Swear by the 
Night (1536) and Death of Poetry (1941), 
a dramatic poem, are considered less re- 
markable. She also published an account 
of the Children's Crusade, The Sunken 
Garden (1926), and a novel. An Alien from 
Heaven (1929)* 

GRANE, Stephen (1871-1900), born in 
New Jersey, spent most of his youth in 
upstate New York, where he attended 
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Lafayette College and Syracuse Univer« 
sity, each for a year, before moving to 
New York City to become a struggling 
author and do intermittent reporting for 
the Herald and Tribune. His first book, 
Maggie: A Girl of the Streets (q.v.,i8Q3), 
was too grim to find a regular publisher, 
and remained unsold even when Crane 
borrowed from his brother to issue it pri- 
vately. Early in 1893, with personal ex- 
perience of war, deriving his knowledge 
primarily from reading Tolstoy and Bat-- 
ties and Leaders of the Civil War^ he wrote 
The Red Badge of Courage (q.v.,1895), his 
great realistic study of me mind of an in- 
experienced soldier trapped in the fuiy 
and turmoil of battle. The success of this 
book led to the reissue of Ma^ie^ and 
Crane’s reputation was establimed. In 
quick succession apjpeared his book of free 
verse, influenced by Emily Dickinson, 
The Black Riders (q.v.,1895); The Little 
Regiment (q.v.,i89(S), naturalistic Civil 
War stories, issued in England as Pictures 
of War; George* s Mother (1896), the story 
of the dull lives of a young workingman 
and his mother in New York City; and 
The Third Violet (1897), a conventional 
novelette about the romance of a young 
artist. Because of his successful treatment 
of war in his masterpiece, Crane was 
thrust for most of his remaining life into 
the field of war reporting. After a period 
as a correspondent in the Southwest and 
in Mexico, he was sent with a filibustering 
expedition to Cuba at the end of 1896. 
The sinking of the ship and his subsequent 
50-hour strumle with the waves furnished 
the theme ot nis best-known short story, 
^The Open Boat.’ Inexperience and illness 
made his trip to Greece, to report the 
Turkish war, almost futile. Following a 
short residence in England, he went to 
Cuba to report the Spanish-Amcrican 
War, and his journalistic sketches and 
stories of this period are collected in 
Wounds in the Rain (1900). His observju 
tion of the Greco-Turkish War resulted in 
Active Service (1899), a satirical novel 
about a war correspondent. Upon his re- 
turn to New York, Crane’s health was al- 
ready broken by the hardships he had 
endured, and, possibly owing to his earlv 
treatment of squalor in Maggie^ a myth 
now arose to the effect that he was a 
drunk, a drug addict, and generally de- 
praved. Disgusted by unpleasant noto- 
riety, he returned to England, having 
meanwhile published two collections of 


short stories. The Open Boat (q.v.,1898) 
and The Monster (q«v.,i899), and a second 
volume of free verse, War Is Kind (1899). 
Whilomville Stories (q.v.,i9CX)) is a collec- 
tion of tdes concerned with typical child- 
hood incidents in a small New York town. 
Crane’s last work shows a decrease in 
power, for he was broken in health, and 
soon died of tuberculosis in Germany, 
where he had gone to seek a cure. Post- 
humously published volumes include: 
Grrtf/ Battles of the World (1901), an un- 
inspired historical study; Last Words 
(1902), a collection of his early tales and 
sketches; The 0 * Ruddy (1903), an /un- 
finished romance, completed by Robert 
Barr; and Men^ Women^ and Boats (1921), 
a selection, including several stories never 
before published. His Collected Works\m- 
peared in 1 2 volumes (1925-6). \ 

CRAPSEY, Adelaide (1878-1914), au- 
thor of a slender volume of Verse (1915), 
written in the last year of her brief life. Of 
her fastidious poetry, the best-known 
pieces are her cinquainSy a stark metrical 
form of her own invention, resembling the 
Japanese hokku. The cinquain is a precise 
nve-line stanza, the lines having respec- 
tively two, four, six, eight, and two sylla- 
bles. Her Verse was edited by Jean Wib- 
ster (q.v.), whose fictional heroines are 
said to be patterned after the poet. 

Cratefy They novel by Cooper (q.v.). 

CRAWFORD, Francis Marion (1854- 
1909), son of Thomas Crawford and 
nephew of Julia Ward Howe, was born in 
Itdy. Educated in the U.S. and abroad, 
he b^an his career as an author of ro- 
mantic novels of cosmopolitan life with 
MrJsaacSy A Tale of Modem India (1882), 
the story of a diamond merchant. This 
was followed by more than 40 novels 
dealing with the various countries in 
wbicb the author resided. Among those 
set in Rome are; A Roman Singer (,18^4), 
a story of artist life; To Leeward (1BS4), 
concerning the unhappy marriage of an 
English girl and an Italian marchese; 
Marzio*s Crucifix (1887), about an Italian 
silversmith’s struggle between love for his 
religious art and hatred of his brother, a 
priest; Saracinesca (1887), a story of love 
in high Italian society, and its sequels, 
Sanf Hario (1889), Oon Orsino (1892), 
and Corleone (1896); Pietro Ghtsleri 
(1893), the love sto^ of an Italian gentle- 
man and an Endish girl; Casa Braccio 
(1895), sibout an Italian nun’s elopement 
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with a Scottish nobleman, and the un- 
happy life of their daughter; and The 
White Sister (1909), dealing with a nun 
torn between devotion to her vows and 
her passion for a former lover. The novels 
set in Germany include: Greifenstein 
(1889), a story ot German university life; 
A Cigarette-Maker*s Romance (1890), 
about an impoverished Russian count, 
and his love for a Polish girl who works 
with him in a tobacco shop; and Dr.Claud^ 
ius (1883), the story of a Swedish doctor 
in Germany. Crawford's seven novels set 
in the U.S. include: An American PolU 
tician (1884), concerned with political 
corruption and reform during the Gilded 
Age; The Three Fates (189a), about the 
love affairs of a young author; Katherine 
Lauderdale (1894), dealing with wealthy 
New York society, and its sequel. The 
Ralstons (1895). He also wrote such his- 
torical romances as Zoroaster (1885), set 
in Persia at the time of Cyrus: Via Crucis 
(1898), the story of an English nobleman 
in the Second Crusade; In the Palace of 
the King (1900), set in Philip IPs Spain; 
Marietta (1901), the story of a 15th- 
century Venetian glass-worker; and Are^ 
thusa (1907), about 14th-century Con- 
stantinople. In addition to his short 
stories of the supernatural, Wandering 
Ghosts (1911), he wrote several plays 
adapting his novels for the stage, as well as 
Francesca da Rimini (q.v.,i9oa), written 
for Sarah Bernhardt. In The Noveh^ 
What It Is (1893), aJ'd implicitly in his 
work, Crawford set forth his concept of 
fiction, which he said is to be devoted 
exclusively to entertainment, for which 
purpose he preferred the historical novel 
or romantic narrative of cosmopolitan 
life, and avoided moralizing or any 
photographic representation of life. 

CRAWFORD, John Wallace (1847- 
1917), known as Captain Jack, was a 
frontier scout and Indian agent of the 
Black Hills, popular for lecturing and 
reciting his own verses. Among his pub- 
lished works are The Poet Scout (i 879) and 
The Broncho Book (1908). 

CRAWFORD, Thomas (1814-57), neo- 
classical sculptor, trained in Italy. His 
monumental bronze fig[are of Freedom on 
the dome of the national Capitol, his 
group of figures in its north pediment, and 
a pair of bronze doors for the Senate wing 
comprise his most important work, which 
is considered more significant historically 


than aesthetically. He was the father of 
F.M.Crawford. 

CRAYON, Geoffrev, pseudonym of 
Ir^ng (q.v.). The Crayon Miscellany is a 
series of three volumes published under 
this pseudonym (1835). The books are: 
A Tour on the Prairies (q.v.), Legends of 
the Conquest of Spain^ and Abbotsford and 
Newstead Abbey. 

CRAZY HORSE (r. 1849-77), chief and 
military leader of the Sioux and Chey- 
enne Indians, aided Sitting Bull (q.v.) in 
annihilating the forces of Custer in the 
Battle of the Little Big Horn (1876). He 
figures in The Song of the Indian Wars. 

Cream of the Jestf The^ novel by Cabell 
(q.v.), published in 1917 and revised in 
1920. 

The author Felix Kennaston, tired of 
his monotonous marriage, one day dis- 
covers a hieroglyphic disk that he b^ 
lieves to be the sigil of Scoteia. Through it 
he escapes into the dream world of the 
past, which parallels a supposed earlier 
incarnation in mythical Storisende, where» 
as Horvendile, he had loved Ettarre. His 
various experiences in connection with, 
great events of history, and his many 
amours, leave him unsatisfied, yearninr 
for Ettarre, ‘that ageless, lovable and 
loving woman of whom all poets had been 
granted fitful broken glimpses.' His dream 
IS destined to end when he touches Et» 
tarre, and he awakes to discover that his 
sigil is but the cover of his wife’s cold 
cream jar. Realizing the nature of this 
talisman, he returns to his own life, and 
discovers in his wife a realization of the 
ideal Ettarre. i 

Credit Mobilier, construction company 
controlled by certain stockholders of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, who made a con- 
tract with it (1867) that involved an ex- 
cess profit of some $20,000,000, and 
exploited congressional grants for the 
building of the railroad. Later, fearing in- 
vestigation, the manipulators of the deal 
presented shares to influential congress- 
men, and a great scandal resulted from 
the publication of this information by 
C.A.Dana, during the presidential cam- 
paign of 1872. 

Cree Indiana, Algonquian tribe of the 
Canadian forests, ranging from northern 
Quebec westward to Alberta. They were 
guides for maiw famous explorers, and 
are called the Plains Cree because their 
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culture was based originally on bison 
hunting. 

dreek Indians, confederacy of tribes, 
also called Muscogulges, were once lo- 
cated in Georgia and Alabama. Because 
the Spaniards mistreated them, they 
became allies of the English. Their rebel- 
lion (1814) was cjuelled by Andrew Jack- 
son. Later the tribe moved to Oklahoma. 
J.R.Swanton has written a History of the 
Creek Indians^ and they figure in the 
works of Chateaubriand. 

Creole, name applied to American-born 
descendants of the French and Spanish 
settlers of Latin America. The term did 
not originally mean persons of mix^ 
white and Negro blood, although this is 
one of its various connotations in popular 
usage. In Louisiana it is used to distin- 
guish descendants of the original French 
settlers from the ‘Cajun* heirs of the 
exiles from Acadia (q.v.). Creole life in 
Louisiana has been depicted by such local- 
color authors as Cable, Hearn, Grace 
King, and Kate Chopin. 

GRESPI, Juan (i7ai-8!2), Spanish mis- 
sionary and explorer, a pupil of Serra, 
came to Mexico in 1749. Accompanying 
the expedition of PortoW, he discovered 
San Francisco Bay, and later participated 
in major explorations of the Pacific Coast. 
He kept diaries of all his journeys, and 
these have been translated and edited by 
H.£.Bolton. 

CR£V£C(£UR, Michel-Guillaume 
Jean de (1735-1813), known as J,Hector 
St.John de CrSvecoeur, was born in 
France, and emigrated to Canada during 
the last of the French and Indian Wars. 
He served under Montcalm, and later 
seems to have explored near the Great 
Lakes and the Ohio River. He landed at 
New York (1759), took out natur^ization 
papers (1765), traveled extensively in 
Penns]rlvania and New York, and settled 
with his American wife in Orange County, 
New York. His travels are described in his 
later book. Voyage dans la Haute PennsyU 
vanie et dans Vitat de New-York (3 vols., 
1801). He spent idyllic years on his New 
York farm until the Revolution, when, as 
a Loyalist, he was forced to flee to New 
York and then to France (1780). During 
the quiet decade prior to the Revolution, 
he probably wrote most of the charming 
Letters from an American Farmer (q.v., 
17^2) on which his reputation rests. (Dther 


Crisis 

informative and vivid essays written dur- 
ing this period have been published in 
Sketches of Eighteenth Century America 
(1925), which also includes a play, ‘Land- 
scapes,* six scenes showing the hypocrisy, 
inhumanity, cupidity, and abuse of power 
which underlay the Revolution. In 1783 
Cr^vecoeur returned to America only to 
discover that his wife was dead, his home 
burned, and his children had disappeared, 
as a result of an Indian raid. Eventually he 
found his children, and settled in New 
York, where as French consul he at- 
tempted to cement the friendly relations 
of the two countries. He returned to 
France (1790), where he passed the rest of 
his life. Although he did not consider himL 
self a man of letters, the French thought; 
of him as a true ‘man of feeling,* and when 
his Lettres d'un Cultivateur Americain api 
peared in France (1783), it was adulter- 
ated with artificial sentimentality and 
redundant rhetoric. For this and other 
reasons, Cr^vecceur has often been con- 
sidered merely a sentimental Rousseau- 
istic romancer, but recent criticism looks 
upon him as being a fresh and vigorous 
recorder of events and scenes in early 
American rural life. 

CrisiSf The, magazine edited by W.E.B. 
Dubois (q.v.). 

Crisis, The, novel by Winston Churchill 
(q.v.), published in 1901. 

This narrative of life and issues in the 
South, before and during the Civil War, 
centers at St.Louis, and among the char- 
acters are descendants of Richard Carvel 
(q.v.). Stephen Brice comes from Boston 
to practice law in the office of Judge Whip- 
ple, who, though a Republican and Aboli- 
tionist, is a close friend of Colonel Carvel, 
a typical Southern Democrat. Stephen is 
attracted by Carvers daughter Virginia, 
but she spurns him because of his North- 
ern sympathies, and becomes engaged to 
the romantic cavalier, Clarence Colfax. 
Stephen is wounded in the Union cause, 
and later becomes an aide to Lincoln, 
while Colfax fights with the Confederates. 
In spite of the machinations of the Yank^ 
carpetbagger, Eliphalit Hopper, Virginia 
breaks wirii Colfax, who is captured as a 
spy, and she finally marries Stephen. 

Crisis, The American, series of 13 regular 
and three specially issued pamphlets by 
Thomas Paine (q.v.), published between 
Dec. 19, 1776, and April 19, 1783. The 
first pampnlet appeared at a time of 
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gloom and uncertainty, when the Revolu* 
tionary army faced defeat because of its 
retreat across New Jersey and the immi- 
nent defection of some of the colonies, and 
Washington the day before had written 
* ... if every nerve is not strained to the 
utmost to recruit the new army with all 
possible expedition, I think the game is 
pretty ’near up.* Paine’s direct, incisive 
style, and his stirring opening, ‘These are 
the times that try men’s souls,’ created an 
immediate reaction in favor of the patri- 
otic cause, and Washington had the pam- 
phlet read before every regiment. The 
subsequent crossing of the Delaware and 
the victories at Trenton and Princeton 
were partly credited to its influence. Later 
issues continued to oppose defeatism and 
compromise, and were influential in main- 
taining morale and a unified spirit in the 
colonies. 

Critic^ The (1881-1906), weekly literary 
magazine and review, published by Jean- 
nette and Joseph Gilder. It is remembered 
as one of the first magazines to welcome 
Whitman’s writing, and as the first to 
publish the Uncle Remus stories outside 
of the author’s native town. Other con- 
tributors included J.L.Allen, Julia Ward 
Howe, Stedman, R.W.Gilder, E.E.Hale, 
and Aldrich. 

Critical Fahle^ humorous critical 
verse on contemporary poets, by Amy 
Lowell (q.v.), published anonymously in 
1922. The idea, the eccentric rhythms, 
and the ludicrous rimes are patterned aft- 
er James Russell Lowell’s Fable for 
Critics. An elder poet (presumably J.R. 
Lowell) and a contemporary poet (Amy 
Lowell) meet to discuss modern American 
poetry, displaying in their conversation 
some common sense, some humor, and 
some malice. Of the 21 authors mentioned, 
emphasis is given to Frost, Robinson, 
Sandburg, Lindsay, H.D., and Amy Low- 
ell, while T.S.Eliot and Ezra Pound are 
classified as ‘odds and ends.’ 

Crittenden Resolutions, compromise 
plan to prevent secession, proposed (Dec. 
i860) by the Kentucky senator and for- 
mer Attorney-General, John Jordan Crit- 
tenden (1787-1863). His five suMested 
irrevocable amendments to the Consti- 
tution were essentially a return to the 
Missouri Compromise (q.v.). The amend- 
ments provided: (i) that slavery be per- 
mitted south of 36® 30' and prohibitjxi 
north of that line for land with territorial 
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status; (2) that CongK»s be forbidden to 
aMish slavery in regions under its juris- 
diction that lay within slave states; (3) 
that Congress be allowed to abolish dav- 
ery in the District of Columbia only after 
it was abolished in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia; (4) that Congress be given no power 
to hinder the transportation of slaves 
from one state to another, or to a territory 
where slavery was legal; and (5) that Con- 
gress provide compensation for escaped 
slaves, ^covering damages from any 
county in which an illegal rescue was 
made. The resolutions were defeated in a 
Senate committee. 

Croaker Papers^ name given to a series 
of satirical poems on current topics by 
Drake and Halleck (qq.v.). The author- 
ship of these popular verses was never ac- 
knowledged, and they were sent with elab- 
orate secrecy to the New York Evenins 
Post and National Advertiser between 
March and July 1819. Of the initial series 
of 35 poems, 14 are attributed to Draki;. 
(Croaker); 13 to Halleck (Croaker, Jr.); 
and eight to their collaboration (Croaker 
and Co.). The pseudonym was suggested 
by the name of a character in Goldsmith’s 
The Good-Natured Man. The first (unau- 
thorized) collection was published in 1819, 
and contained 24 selections; the first com- 
plete edition was published in i860. 
Groatan, see Roanoke. 

CROCKER, Hannah Mather (1752- 
1829), granddaughter of Cotton Mather, 
was an early Massachusetts advocate of 
women’s rights. Her Series of Letters on 
Free Masonry (1815) deals with her edu- 
cational attempts in connection with wo- 
men’s Masonic lodges. She also wrote Ob- 
servations on the Real Rights of Women 
(1818). 

CROCKETT, Davy (David) (1786- 
1836), born in Tennessee, spent a shimess 
youth until his political career began 
(r.i8i6) with his appointment as justice 
of the peace. He boasted that none of his 
decisions was ever reversed, because of his 
dependence on ‘natural-born sense instead 
of law learning.’ After being twice elected 
to the state legislature, he accepted a 
humorous proposal that he run for Con- 
fess. and to his surprise was elected, serv- 
ing from 1827 to 1831, and again from 
1833 to 1835, Because of his opposition to 
Jackson, the Whigs adopted him as a con- 
venient tool through whom to draw the 
backwoods democracy to its standard. 
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Davy was soon turned by skilful politi- 
cians into a frontier hero, whose pictur- 
esque eccentricities, backwoods humor, tall 
tales, shrewd native intelligence, and lusty 
pioneer spirit were all aggrandized. Whig 
journalists were soon at work, and in short 
order turned out such books, attributed to 
Davy, as Sketches and Eccentricities of CoL 
David Crockett (1833), An Account of CoL 
Crocketfs Tour to the North and Down 
East (1835), The Life of Martin Van Buren 
{1835), and CoL Crockett's Exploits andAd- 
ventures in Texas (1836). With the excep- 
tion of the last, which is posthumous, he 
may have had a hand in all these works, 
and he gladly claimed the Tour and life of 
Van Buren. Swallowing the Whig bait, he 
enjoyed his sudden rise to fame, and was 
glad to aid in propagating the myth, 
which, however, removed him from office, 
since his constituents would not tolerate 
his desertion of Democratic principles. 
Piqued, he left Tennessee to participate in 
the war for Texan independence, and a 
few months later died in the heroic defen^ 
of the Alamo, adding a final dramatic 
chapter to his career. A Narrative of the 
Life of David Crockett y of the State of Ten- 
nessee (1834) passes as his autobiography, 
although the claim has often been dis- 
puted. In any case the book has the robust 
manner attributed to Crockett, and con- 
tains fine examples of the farce and exag- 
geration of the tall tale. 

Crockett almanacs, popular pamphlets 
issued irregularly by various publishers 
under the name of Davy Crockett or his 
‘heirs.’ About 50 appeared between 1835 
and 1856. In addition to the usual features 
of almanacs, these publications, printed at 
Nashville, New York, Boston, Philadel- 
hia, and other cities, contain tall tdes 
ased mainly on l^ends of oral tradition, 
concerned with Crockett, Mike Fink, 
Daniel Boone, and Kit Carson, as well as 
such xnythical figures as the sea-serpent of 
Cape Cod. The historical Crockett, before 
his death, may have been involved in the 
origiral enterprise, and the almanacs, 
capitalizing on his spectacular death at 
the Alamo, contributed largely to his 
widespread popularity in contemporary 
folklore. 


crimes ranging from murder to graft, he 
was only once imprisoned. Durinp^ an in- 
vestigation (1894), be retired to his estate 
in England, and during a subsequent in- 
yestigation (1900) left to live permanently 
in England, his power being broken by the 
reform administration of Seth Low. A.H. 
Lewis’s The Boss (1903) is supposedly 
based on his life. 

GROLY, Jake Cukninoham (1829- 
1901), English-born journalist, came to 
New York in 1841, where she later mar^ 
ried the author and editor, David Good- 
man Croly (1829-89). Under the pseu- 
donym Jenny June, she wrote feature ar- 
ticles for New York newspapers. Besides, 
founding and presidinu (1868-82) over 
Sorosis, the first professional women’s 
club in the U.S., she nelped found the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. She edited 
Demorest's Illustrated Monthly (1860-87), 
was part owner of Godey's Lady's Booky 
and was a professor at Rutgers. Her 
books include For Better or fVorse: A 
Book for Some Men and All Women (i 875) 
and The History of the Woman's Club 
Movement in America ( 1 898). 

Herbert [David] Croly (1869-1930), 
her son, was a New York editor and social 
critic. He edited the Architectural Record 
(1900-1906), remaining on its staff until 
1913, and publishing two books on Amer- 
ican architecture. In 1914 he founded The 
New Republic (q.v,), which he edited un- 
til his death. His books include: The 
Promise of American Life (1909), a con- 
sideration of democratic principles in 
view of changing economic and social con- 
ditions; a biography of Mark Hanna 
(1912); Progressive Democracy (1914), a 
study of the evolution of democracy since 
the time of Hanna; and Willard Straight 
(1924), a biography of a friend who was a 
writer and ^venturer in the Far East. 
Croly sometimes used the pseudonym Wil- 
liam Herbert. 

CROMWELL, Gladys (i885-I9I9)> 
New York poet, committed suicide be- 
cause she was obse^ed by the horror of 
the wartime and post-war world. This 
feeling may be seen in her sensitive, aus- 
tere lyrics, posthumously published as 
Poems (1919). 


GROKER^ Richard (1841-1922), Irish- 
born politician of New York City, hdd 
several minor offices, but is famous as a 
leader of Tammany (q.v.) after the period 
of ‘Boss’ Tweed. Although accused of 


GROSS, Wilbur L[ucxus] (1862- 
1948), dean and professor of English at 
Yale, editor of the Yale Review since 1911, 
and author of such critical works as the 
Life and Times of Laurence Sterne (1909) 
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and the History of Hemy Fielding (1918). 
He was governor of Connecticut (1930- 
9). Connecticut Yankee (1943) is his auto- 
iography. 

Cross of Gold Speech^ see Bryan. 

Crossing^ The^ historical romance by 
Winston Churchill (q.v.), published in 
1904. 

Until he is 10, David Ritchie lives with 
his puritanical Scotch father on the North 
Carolina frontier. His father joins the reb- 
el army at the outbreak ot the Revolu- 
tion, and sends him to live with the Tem- 
ple family at Charleston. Here David 
finds a friend in Nick Temple, a quick- 
tempered lad of his own age, but, when 
news comes of his father's death, he re- 
turns to the frontier as a farmhand. He is 
befriended by Polly Ann Ripley, who mar- 
ries Tom McChesney, and he accompanies 
the couple to a Kentucky settlement. 
Soon Tom becomes a soldier under George 
Rogers Clark, and precocious David, 
though only ii, goes along as Clark's 
drummer and trusted aide. Historical fig- 
ures TOrtrayed in the ensuing scenes of 
the Wilderness campaign include John 
Sevier, Boone, and Simon Kenton. After 
capturing Kaskaskia, Cahokia, and Vin- 
cenne^ Clark turns back, realizing his 
goal ot Detroit to be impracticable. David 
returns to grow up on the McChesney 
farm, goes to Richmond to study law, and 
at 21 begins his practice in Kentucky, 
where he is joined by his boyhood friend, 
Nick, who discloses that they are cousins, 
and both grandsons of a Scottish carl. Aft- 
er helping to prosecute the treasonable 
activities of James Wilkinson, David goes 
with Nick to New Orleans, where the 
Temples, former Loyalists, live in exile, 
and there he marries HelJne d'lvry-le- 
Tour, a French exile, with whom he re- 
turns to the Kentucky frontier. 

Crossing Brooklyn Ferry ^ poem by 
Whitman (q.v.), published in the 1856 
edition of Leaves of Grass as ‘Sun-Down 
Poem,’ and given its present title in i860. 
Based on the author's reminiscences of 
life in Brooklyn and the trip across the 
East River to Manhattan, it is a rhapsody 
of the daily crowds and of the panorama 
of the city as seen from the river, in which 
he mystically identifies himself with 
everybody and everything; ‘great or 
small, you furnish your parts toward the 
soul.’ 


GROTHERS, Rachel (1878- ), Illi- 

nois-born playwright and director, had 
her first New x ork success with The Three 
of Us (1906), a play set in a Nevada min- 
ing camp. A Man^s World (q.v., 1909) was 
her first play concerned with contempo- 
rary morality and with the position of 
women in the modern world, and later 
plays concerning these subjects include: 
He and She (q.v.,1911); Ourselves (1913); 
YoungWisdom {i^i^\NicePeople (1920); 
Everyday (1921); Maty the Third (1923); 
Expressing Willie (1924) ; A Lady's Virtue 
(1925); Let Us Be Gay (1929); As Hus^ 
hands Go (1931); When Ladies Meet 
(1932); and Susan and God (1938). She 
has also written ono-act plays and other 
full-length dramas, frequently sentimen- 
tal in their treatment of character. She 
dramatized Mother Carey's Chickens 
(1917) in collaboration with Kate D. Wig- 
gin. 

GROTHERS, Samuel McChord (1857- 
1927), Presbyterian minister, later a tfni- 
tarian minister at Cambridge (1894-1927) 
and preached to Harvard University. His 
volumes of mellow essays in the manner of 
Lamb include The Gentle Reader (1903), 
The Pardoner's Wallet (1905), By the 
Christmas Fire (1908), Among Friends 
(1910), Humanly Speaking (1912), The 
Pleasures of an Absentee Landlord (1916), 
and The Lame School of E^erience (1920). 
He also wrote a book on Emerson (1921). 

GROUSE, Russel (1893- )> New 

York j oumalis t, playwright, and producer, 
best known for his collaboration with How- 
ard Lindsay (1889- ) on Life with Fa- 

ther (1939), adapted from the book by 
Clarence Day (q.v.), with whom he also 
wrote State of the Union (1945, Pulitzw 
Prize, 1946), a political satire of a presi- 
dential aspirant who resembles Wendell 
Willkie. With others he has written musi- 
cal shows, including AnythingGoes (1934)* 
Hooray for What (1936), Red^ Hot^ and 
Blue (1936), and Call Me Madam (19S0). 
He has mso written a study of the print- 
makers, Mr. Currier and Mr. Ives (1930). 

Grow Indians, Plains tribe of the Sioux 
family, which once ranged along the up- 
per Xdlowstone and Big Horn Rivers of 
Wyoming and Montana. The Crows were 
nomadic hunters and warriors, conducted 
a constant warfare with the Blackfoot, 
and aided the U.S. army against the 
Sioux. They are described as predatory 
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ruffians in The Adventures of Captain Bon-- 
neville and in Beckwourth’s but 

F,B.Linderman’s American gives a more 
favorable view of them. 

CROWFIELD, Christopher. Pseu- 
donym of Harriet Beecher Stowe (q.v.). 

Grown Point, site on Lake Champlain 
near Ticonderoga, a strategic TOint on the 
route from New York to Canada, on 
which the French built a fort (1731), 
which was captured by the British (1759; 
during the French and Indian War. Dur- 
ing the Revolution it was captured (1775) 
by the Green Mountain Boys under Seth 
Warner, but was abandoned (1777) at the 
approach of the superior forces of Bur- 
goyne. 

Cub of the Panther^ The^ romance by 
Simms (q.v.). 

Cudjo's Cave^ antislavery novel by J.T. 
Trowbridge (q.v.), published in 1864. 

In seceding Tennessee, at the outbreak 
of the Civil War, Penn Hapgood is a 
young (Quaker schoolmaster wnose Aboli- 
tionist sympathies arouse the enmity of 
the Confederate slaveholders and their 
poor white allies, who tar and feather him. 
He is aided by Carl, a friendly German 
boy, and the blind minister, Mr.Villars, 
whose daughter Viig;inia he loves. When 
Villars is threatened by the people of the 
community, led by Augustus Bythewood, 
a wealthy planter, and Silas Ropes, a 
drunkard, Penn flees to a great cave in the 
backwoods, occupied by Cudjo. a de- 
formed runaway slave, and another run- 
away, Pomp, a dignified ‘lion of a man.' 
During the devel<wing conflict, the cave 
becomes a place of remge for IJnion sym- 
pathizers, including the Villars family, 
and it is besieged by Bythewood and his 
men. The plant^ offers to end the strug- 
gle if Virginia will accept his proposal of 
marriage, but she refuses. Her sister Sa- 
tina is killed, and Cudjo and Ropes die 
while fighting each othen but By tnewood 
is captured and the Confederates are 
routed. Penn and Virginia, who intend to 
marry, escape with Villars and Pomp to 
safety in Ohio. 

CULLEN, CouNT^E (1903-46), Nep'o 
poet, educated at New York University 
(A.B., 1925) and H^ard (M.A., 1926). 
His poems were published in Co/or (1925), 
Copper Sun (1927), The Ballad of the 
Brown Girl (1927), The Black Christ 
(1929), and The Medea (1935)9 


containing a translation of Eui^ides's 
tragedy. In their lyrical quality, Cfullen’s 
poems show the influence of Keats, and 
they lack deep racial feeling in either id- 
iom or rhythm. Caroling Dusk (1927) is an 
anthology of Negro verse, and One Way 
to Heaven (1932) is a novel. Some of his 
poems have been the basis of song cycles 
by Emerson Whithorne. 

Culprit Fay, The^ poem by J.R.Drake 
(q.v.). the title piece of his first collection 
(1835). The basic metre is iambic, but the 
metrical principle, based on Coleridge's 
Christabely is that each line has four pri- 
mary stresses, irrespective of the number 
of syllables. More than 600 lines in length, 
it was written in three days in August 
1816, according to Drake’s friend, Hal- 
leck. Delicately imaginative, with a back- 
ground of Hudson River scenery, the poem 
is concerned with the adventures of a 
fairy who loves a mortal maid. As punish- 
ment he is ordered to catch a drop of the 
water raised by a sturgeon’s leap in the 
bright monshine, and the last faint spark 
of a shooting star. 

Cumberland Road, see National Road. 

CUMMINGS, E[dward] E[stlin] (1894^ 
), Massachusetts-born writer and 
painter, graduated from Harvard (1915)* 
He serv^ with an American ambulance 
corps in France, and in 1917 was confined 
for several months in a French concentra- 
tion camp, on an unfounded charge of 
treasonable correspondence. This experi- 
ence was the basis of his first and best- 
known book. The Enormous Room (q.v., 
1922). He next published several volumes 
of poems, exhibiting a combination 
of sentimental emotion and cynical 
realism, with a technique that depends, to 
a great degree, on typographical distor- 
tion. His unconventional spacing, verse 
lengths, punctuation, and sudden juxta- 
position of several words or divisions of 
single words have eften been criticized 
as destructive to communication, al- 
though they are probably intend^ to 
startle the reader into a renewed sen- 
rience. Although he has a natural lyric 
gift, he frequently attempts to avoid ro- 
mantic tenderness by employing jazz 
rhythms and a slang dialect. His b^ks of 
poetry include Tulips and Chimneys 
(1923), XU Poems (1925), ® (i 925 )> « 5 
(1926), Vi Va (1931)9 Thanks (1935)^ 
SO Poems (1940)9 i ts i (1944)9 xaip^ 
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(1950), and Poemsi 1922-1954 (1954). 
Other works are: him (1927), a drama 
in verse and prose, with kaleidoscopic 
scenes dashing from comedy to tragedy; 
a book which bears no title (igjo); £imi 
(1933)^ a travel diary utilizing the tech- 
niques of his poetry, and violently attack- 
ing the regimentation of individuals in the 
U.S.S.R.; Tom (1935), a satirical ballet 
based on t/wr/r Tom’s Qabin\ CIOPW 
(1931)9 drawings and paintings showing 
his ability in charcoal, mk, oil, pencil, 
and watercolor; Santa Claus (1946), a 
morality play; and i (1953), ‘six nonlec- 
tures* delivered at Harvard. 

CUMMINS, Maria Susanna (1827-66), 
Massachusetts author, contributor to the 
Atlantic Monthly^ wrote the popular 
moralistic romance, The Lamplighter 
(1854), concerned with the life of a Boston 
orphan girl who is befriended by the lamp- 
lighter, Trueman Flint, grows up under 
his protection, and is rewarded for her 
goodness and purity when she marries a 
childhood sweetheart. Later novels in- 
clude: Mabel Vaughan El Fureidis 

(i860) and Haunted Hearts (1864). 

Curfew Must Not Ring Tonight, bal- 
lad by Rose Hartwick Thorpe (q.v.), 

CURRIER AND IVES, lithographers and 
print publishers, famous in the second 
half ol the 19th century for depicting 
aspects of American life, ranging from 
sporting events to caricatures to sen- 
timental and homely subjects. Nathaniel 
Currier, who founded the New York firm 
(^835), was associated with J.Merritt 
Ives (1850), and after 1857 their two 
names were signed to the prints. Widely 
circulated, crudely colored, and naively 
drawn, the prints are topically inter- 
esting, but have little artistic value 
despite their rarity as collectors* items. 

CURRY, John Steuart (1897-1946), 
Kansas painter, is known for his vigorous 
murals and oil paintings of the rural 
American scene, dealing with such sub- 
jects as Baptism in Kansas and Tornado 
over Kansas. He was Artist-in-Residence 
at the College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

CURTI, Merle [Eugene] (1897- ), 

Nebraska-born historian and educator, 
graduated from Harvard (1920), and has 
been a professor of history at severd 
universities. His books include: Austria 


and the United States^ 1848-1852 (1926); 
American Peace Crusade (1929); Bryan 
and World Peace (1931); Social Ideas of 
American Educators (1934); Peace or War 
— The American Struggle^ 1636-1936 
(1936); The Learned Blacksmith: The 
Letters and Journals of Elihu Burritt 
(1937); The Growth of American Thought 
(1943, Pulitzer Prize); and The Roots of 
American Loyalty (1946). 

CURTIS, George Ticknor (1812-94), 
Massachusetts lawyer, defended Dred 
Scott, and wrote biographies of his ac- 
quaintances, Daniel Webster and James 
Buchanan, as well as a Constitutional His- 
tory of the U.S. ... to the Close of the 
Civil War (1889-96). John Charaxes 
(1889) is a novel about the Civil War. 

CURTIS, George William (1824-92), 
Rhode Island-born writer, spent some 
time at Brook Farm, and later traveled 
in the Near East as correspondent for the 
New York Tribune. His amusing impres- 
sions of his travels were published as 
Nile Notes of a Howadji (1851) and The 
Howadji in Syria (1852). Lotus Eating 
(1852) is a collection of letters written to 
the Tribune from various spas. Potiphar 
Papers (q.v.,1853) and Prue and I (q.v., 
1856) contain essays contributed to mag- 
azines, and Trumps (1861) is a novel of 
New York society and Washington poli- 
tics. Curtis's oration, The Duty of the 
American Scholar to Politics and the Times 
(1856), marked his transition to serious 
thought on contemporary affairs, and he 
became a noted editor and lyceum lec- 
turer in the struggles for antislavery, 
women's rights, civil service reform, and 
industrial harmony. He was an official 
of many reform organizations, being presi- 
dent of the National Civil Service Reform 
League from its founding to his death. 
He was editor of Harper’s Weekly after 
1 863, and three of his books are collections 
of Editor's Easy Chair papers for Harper’s 
Magazine. 

CURWOOD, James Oliver (1878-1927), 
Michigan journalist and novelist, won im- 
mense popularity for his many stories of 
adventure in the North Woods, which 
he termed ‘God's Country.' Following the 
conventions of Jack London's robust fic- 
tion of the elemental struggle for survival 
by men and beast, these novels include: 
The Courage of Captain Plum (1908); The 
Grizzly King{i^i 6 )\ Nomads of the North 
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Cothing 

(1919); and The Valley of Silent Men 
(1920). 

GUSHING, Caleb (1800-79), Massachu- 
setts statesman, served in Congress (1835- 
43), and was then sent to China, where 
he secured important commercial treaties. 
At the Democratic national convention of 
1852 he was responsible for the nomina- 
tion of Franklin Pierce, after whose elec- 
tion he received the post of Attorne)^- 
General. He worked for conciliation until 
the secession, after which he supported 
Lincoln. Continuing to be a prominent 
Republican, he later received several dip- 
lomatic posts. His books include a History 
of Newbury port (1826), Reminiscences of 
Spain (1833), and The Treaty of Washing- 
ton (1873). 

GUSHING, Frank Hamilton (1857- 
1900), ethnologist and archaeologist, in 
1879 accompanied a scientific expedition 
to New Mexico and lived among the Zuni 
Indians for several years. During his asso- 
ciation with the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology he made many explorations in ^e 
pueblo regions of the Southwest, locating 
the ‘Seven Cities of Cibola,’ and making 
other important discoveries. His writings 
include a translation of the Zuni epic, pub- 
lished as Myths of Creation (1882) and 
Outlines of Zuni Creation Myths (1896), 
as well as volumes of Zuni Fetiches (1881), 
The Arrow (1895), Primitive Motherhood 
(1897), Zuni Folk Tales (1901), and other 
subjects. 

GUSHING, Harvev (1869-1939), promi- 
nent surgeon, professor successively at 
Johns Hopkins, Harvard, and Ydc, was 
the author of such books as The Life of Sir 
William Osier (1925, Pulitzer Prize 1926); 
From a Surgeon's Journal (1936), his 
memories of the First World War; and 
The Medical Career (1940). 


Gytherem 

GUSHMAN, Charlotte [Saunders] 
(i8i6-y6), Boston-bom actress, began her 
career m 1835 as an opera singer, but soon 
won a great reputation as an interpreter 
of both male and female parts in legiti- 
mate drama. She was best known for her 
Shakespearean roles and the part of Meg 
Merrilies in an operatic dramatization of 
Guy Mannering. 

GUSTER, George Armstrong (1839^ 
76), youthful major-p;eneral in the Civil 
War, distinguished himself at the battles 
of Gettysburg and Winchester and in the 
Shenandoah campaign. He led an expedi- 
tion into the Blaclc Hills (1874), beginning 
a long campaign against the Sioux, who^ 
under the direction of Sitting Bull (q.v.);. 
and Craz^ Horse, annihilated Custer and 
his force in the Battle of Little Big Horn 
(1876). Custer’s graphic account, Life 
on the PlainSy was published in 1874. 
Boots and Saddles (1885), bv his wife 
Elizabeth, is an account of their life in 
Dakota. 

GUSTIS, George Washington Parke 
(1781-1857), grandson of Martha Wash- 
ington, was a Virginia planter who wrote 
historical plays as an avocation, and as a 
so-called kindness to ‘poor rogues of ac- 
tors.’ Some of his worlU are: The Indian 
Prophecy (1827), Pocahontas (1830), The 
Railroad (1830), North Point (1833), and 
The Eighth of January (1834). He also 
wrote his Recollections and Private Mem- 
oirs of Washington (i860). 

Custom of the Country y The, novel by 
Edith Wharton (q.v.). 

GUTIGLE, Surgeon, character in White- 
Jacket (q.v.). 

CythereOy novel by Hergesheimer (q.v.). 
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Daisy Millar: A SuAy^ novel by Henry 
* James (q.v.)> published in 1878 and dram- 
atized by the author in 1883. 

Frederick Winterbourne, an American 
expatriate visiting at Vevay, Switzerland, 
meets commonplace, newly rich Mrs.Mil- 
ler, from Schenectady, New York, her 
‘ mischievous small son Randolph, and her 
daughter Daisy, an* inscrutable combina- 
tion of audacity and innocence.’ The Mil- 
lers have no perception of the complex 
code that underlies behavior in European 
society, and Winterbourne is astonished 
at the girl’s innocence and her mother’s 
unconcern, when Daisy accompanies him 
alone to the Castle of Chilion. Some 
months later he meets the family in 
Rome, where Daisy has aroused suspicion 
among the American colony by being seen 
constantly with Giovanelli, a third-rate 
, Italian. Ostracized by former friends, who 
think her ‘intrigue’ has gone too far, 
Daisy denies to Winterbourne that she is 
engaged to Giovanelli, with whom the 
American meets her one night in the Col- 
osseum. When he comments on her indis- 
cretion in eimosing herself to the danger 
of ‘ Roman fever,^ Giovanelli says, ‘ but 
when was the Sicnorina ever prudent?’ 
A few days later she falls ill with malaria, 
and a week afterw^d dies. At her funeral 
Giovanelli tells Winterbourne that Daisy 
was ‘the most beautiful young lady I ever 
saw, and the most amiable . . . and the 
most innocent.’ He says that he had hoped 
to marry her, but believes she would not 
have accepted him. 

Dakota Indians, see Stom, 

DALY, [John] Augustin (1838-99), au- 
thor or adapter of more than 90 plays, 
most of which were radically altered from 
the original French or German, and often 
given an American setting. His own best 
plays were Hori2on (1871), a romantic 
drama of the West: and Divorce (1871), 
a problem play; but ne was also the author 
of melodramas such as Under the Gaslight 
(1867), in which heroes were tied to logs 
about to be sawed in two, or bound to 
railroad tracks in the path of onrashing 
trains. Hie most successful of his ven- 
nues as a producer was in the theater that 
^re his name in New York City, and 
here he produced many of his own adapta- 
tions, several of the leading English come- 


dies of manners, and superb productions 
of Shakespeare. 

DALY, Thomas Augustine (1871-1948), 
Philadelphia poet and journalist. He is 
best known for his humorous, sympathetic 
treatments of Irish and Italian immi- 

? rants, in such dialect verse as Can2oni 
1906), Carmina (1909), Madrigali (1912), 
McAroni Ballads (1919), and McAroni 
Medleys (1931). 

Damaged Souls^ biographical sketches 
by Gamaliel Bradford (q.v.). 

DAMIEN, Father (Joseph Damien de 
Veuster) (1840-89), Belgian missionary 
priest, went to Hawaii (1846), where he 
worked among the natives, and in 1873 
went to the leper colony, where he minis- 
tered to the sick until he himself con- 
tracted leprosy, from which he died. His 
work was brought to public attention 
when Stevenson published a defense 
(1890) against a minister who had slan- 
dered Damien. C.W.Stoddard, who wrote 
about Damien in The Lepers of Molokai 
(1885), probably attracted the attention 
of Stevenson to the subject. 

Damnation of Theron Ware^ The, 
novel by Harold Frederic (q.v.), published 
in 1896. Its English title is Illumination, 
Theron Ware, simple, handsome, and 
elocjuent, is a Methodist preacher at Oc- 
tavius, New York. Desirii^ wealth and 
fame, and being ignorant ofliis own limi- 
tations, he plans to write an epoch-making 
book. His damnation occurs through his 
growing enlightenment, which makes him 
conscious of his ignorance and of the 
mean emotionalism of his church, as well 
as of his inability to enter into the saner 
and wider outlook of those he admires. 
He is attracted bv Celia Madden, daugh- 
ter of a rich Irish immigrant, who, with 
her pastor, Father Forbes, and her 
nostic friend. Doctor Ledsmar, makes him 
realize a fullness of life he has never 
imagined. Misled by his passion for Celia, 
Ware wrongly accuses her of illicit rela- 
tions with Father Forbes,^ and she dis- 
misses him, telling him he is a fool and a 
bore. He is at last saved from compete 
ruin by the emotional revivalist, Sstor 
Soulsby, whose common sense he can un- 
derstand. 



Dana 


Damroth 

DAMROSCH, Leopold (1832-85), Gcr- 
man>born conductor and composer, came 
to New York (1871), where he was a 
founder and the first conductor of the 
New York Oratorio Society (1874) and of 
the Symphony Society (1878). 

Walter Johannes Damrosch {1862- 
1950), his son, was an assistant director 
at the Metropolitan Opera and succeeded 
to the conductorship of the Oratorio and 
Symphony Societies (1885). Under the 
influence of Wagner, he composed an op- 
era, The Scarlet Letter (1894), with a li- 
bretto based on Hawthorne’s romance. 
He composed two other operas, Cyrano 
(1913) and The Man Without a Country 
(1937), but was most significant as a con- 
ductor and educator, especially in his 
direction of the New^ York Symphony 
(1896-1927), and in his use of radio for 
musical instruction. 

DANA, Charles Anderson (1819^-97), 
born in New Hampshire, was associated 
as a young man with the Brook Farm 
community, but left this group to work 
on the New York Tribune^ of which he 
was managing editor under Greeley 
(1849-62). Although he opposed militant 
labor, Dana’s point of view was generally 
liberal, and he was a brilliant editorial 
and business manager. His chauvinistic 
policy at the outbreak of the Civil War 
led to his dismissal, after which he be- 
came a special investigator for the War 
Department, and assistant secretary of 
war (1864). He became part owner of the 
New York Sun (q.v.) in 1867 and edited it 
with a personal and perverse social and 
political policy but achieved his aim of 
^condensation, clearness, point, and. . • 
the most luminous and lively manner.’ He 
edited the American Cyclopadia (1858-64) 
with George Ripley, and wrote his RecoL 
lections qf the Civil War (1898). 

DANA, James Dwight (1813-95), pro- 
fessor of natural history at Yale (1836- 
92), succeeded to the chair held by his 
father-in-law, Benjamin Silliman, and to 
his editorship of The American Journal 
of Science. An outstanding American ge- 
ologist, he wrote such standard works as 
the System of Mineralogy (1837) and 
Manual of Geology (1862). 

DANA, John Cotton (1856-1^5^9), di- 
rector 01 the public library of l^wark. 
New Jersey (1902-29), made this institu- 
tion one of the finest in the U.S., with the 


first children’s library and the first busi- 
ness branch libraries in the country. For 
the Newark Museum, which he founded 
(1909), he assembled America’s first exhi- 
bition of industrial arts, and emphasii^d 
the work of native artists. His books in- 
clude: The Museum of Interest and the 
Museum of Awe ^ A Library PnWr (1899), 
American Art (1914), and Art Is All in 
Your Eye (1927). 

DANA, Richard Henry, Sr. (1787-1879), 
Massachusetts poet and journalist, was a 
founder of the North American Review. 
When his romantic criticism alienated 
many of this magazine’s subscribers, he 
began his own journal in New York, The 
liUeMan (1821-2), modeled upon Irving’s 
Salmagundi. of Dana’s perpetual 

procrastination, he was satirized by Lo-\ 
well as being ‘so well aware of how things' 
should be done, that his own works di^ 
please him before they’re begun.’ His 
slight literary production was collected 
in the two-volume Poems and Prose Writ-- 
ings (1833, enlarged 1850), but his famous 
lectures on Shakespeare have never been 
rinted, and he was overshadowed during 
is last 40 years by his son. 

DANA, Richard Henry,Jr. (1815-82), 
son of R.H.Dana,Sr., was born at Cam- 
bridge, where he was reared according to 
conventional New England standards. He 
suffered serious eye trouble as a sopho- 
more at Harvard, and to regain his health 
sailed for California as a common sailor 
(1834). On the Pacific coast he worked 
for more than a year gathering hides, 
after which he returned to Boston, and 
completed his education at Harvard law 
school. In fulfilment of his vow ‘to redress 
the grievances and sufferings of that class 
of beings with whom my lot had so long 
been cast,’ his first publication was an 
article in the American Jurist (1839) on 
‘Cruelty to Seamen.’ In 1840, the year of 
his admission to the bar, he published the 
famous account of “his voyage, Two Years 
Before the Mast (q.v.), which won ini- 
mediate popularity, created many imi- 
tators and followers of its realistic ap- 
proach, and permanently influenced the 
literature of the sea. His second book, 
T^ Seaman's Friend (1841, called in 
England The Seaman's Manual)^ was de- 
signed to show common sailors their legal 
rights and duties, and constitutes a reto- 
ence book of sea terms, customs, and 
laws. Dana was active in Free Soil politics. 
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and provided legal assistance without 
charge to slaves captured under the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, thereby antagonizing 
those of his own class in Boston, whose 
cotton mills were dependent on the South- 
ern plantations. During the Civil War he 
was U.S. attorney for the district of Mas- 
sachusetts, and succeeded in convincing 
the U.S. Supreme Court, despite its Dem- 
ocratic leanings, that the Northern block- 
ade was legal. Although he held several 
minor offices, he never attained the diplo- 
matic heights of which he was ambitious. 
His edition of Elements oj International 
Law by Wheaton (1866) made him the ob- 
, ject of an invidious and protracted suit 
* for plagiarism, and the slanders involved 
caused the Senate to refuse his appoint- 
ment as minister to England (1876). 
Wearied by many abortive attempts to 
obtain public office, he declared bitterly, 
*My life has been a failure compared with 
what I might and ought to have done,’ 
and, ‘My great success — my book — was 
a boy’s work, done before I came to the 
Bar.’ He went to Europe (1878) to rest 
and to write further books, but died be- 
fore completing any of his proposed writ- 
ings on international law, which he hoped 
might establish his reputation in this field. 
One of his several later voyages is de- 
scribed in To Cuba and Back (j 9 sg)y 
which lacks, however, the qualities for 
which his first book is admired. Some of 
his addresses were collected as Speeches in 
Stirring Times (1910). 

Danbury News Man, see Bailey, J.M. 

DANGERFIELD, George (1904- ), 
English-born historian, came to the U.S. 
(1930) and was naturalized in 1943. His 
books include: The Strange Death oJ Liberal 
England{i 92 S)^ Victoria's (1941), and 
The Era oJ Good Feelings (1952, Pulitzer 
Prize 1953). 

DANIELS, Josephus (1862-1948), editor 
and publisher of the Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, News and Observer, was Wilson’s sec- 
retary of the Navy, and Ambassador to 
Mexico (i933“4i). Besides The Navy and 
the Nation (1919), Our Navy at War 
(1922), and The Life of Woodrow Wilson 
(1924), he wrote his memoirs: Tar Heel 
Editor (1939), Editor in Politics (1941), 
The Wilson Era (2 vols., 1944, ’46), and 
Shirt-Sleeve Diplomat (1947). 

Jonathan [Worth] Daniels (1902- ), 
graduated from the University of Nordi 
Carolina (1921). As editor of the News 


and Observer (i9:n~4i) he was an advo- 
cate of the New Deal and spokesman for 
progressive ideas in the South. His books 
include: A Southerner Discovers the South 
(1938), yf Southerner Discovers New Eng- 
land (1940); Tar Heels: A Portrait of 
North Carolina (1941); The ManFrom In- 
dependence (1950), a biography of Tru- 
man; and The End of Innocence (i954}i 
recollections of the political career of his 
father, Josephus Daniels. 

Danites, reputed secret Mormon organiz- 
ation, to which crimes were attributed; 
the subject of Joaquin Miller’s play, The 
Danites in the Sierras (1877). 

DARE, Virginia, see Roanoke. 

DARGAN, Olive Tilford, began as a 
writer of poetic dramas, published as Se- 
miramis and Other Plays (1904), Lords 
and Lovers and Other Dramas (1906), and 
The Mortal Gods and Other Plays (1912). 
These were followed by collections of 
lyric poetry : Path Flower and Other Poems 
(1914); The Cycle's Rim (1916), a sonnet ^ 
sequence; and Lute and Furrow (1922). 
Her prose includes: Highland Annals 
(1925), stories of mountain life in her 
native Kentucky; Sons of the Stranger 
(1948), a novel about labor organizing of 
miners at the turn of the century; and, 
under the name Fielding Burke, Call 
Home the Heart (1932), about Southern 
mill workers; A Stone Came Rolling (1935); 
and Sons of the Stranger (1947). 

Daring Young Man on the Flying 
Trapeze, The, stories by Saroyan (q.v.). 
Dark Horse, political term applied to a 
candidate for office chosen bv his party 
as being relatively unknown but a satis- 
factory compromise, when the factions of 
his more prominent opponents are unable 
to agree. Polk, Pierce, Hayes, Garfield 
and Harding were dark horse candidates. 

Dark Laughter, novel by Sherwood 
Anderson (q.v.), published in 1925. 

John Stockton, a Chicago reporter, 
drifts apart from his wife Bernice, and 
decides suddenly to leave his routine life. 
He travels in an open boat down the Illi- 
nois and Mississippi Rivers, dreaming of 
the epic Mark Twain might now write, ‘of 
song killed, of laughter killed, of men 
herded into a new age of speed, of factories, 
of swift, fast-running trains,’ and his 
story is accompanied b^y a chorus of ‘dark 
laughter’ and song by the unrepr^ed 
Ne^es, contrast^ with the spiritud 
sterility of machine civilization. In his 
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childhood home. Old Harbor. Indiana, as 
Bruce Dudley, he becomes a factory hand, 
painting wheels with old Sponge Martin, 
an expert craftsman, happily married, 
and satisfied by his pattern of life. The 
shop’s owner is Fred Grey, a World War 
veteran who met his wife Aline in the 
Bohemian quarter of Paris, where she was 
under the influence of post-war disillusion. 
Although she had litde in common with 
this conventional businessman, she mar- 
ried him for love and stability, Bruce and 
Aline become lovers, and after the birth of 
their child they elcme, leaving Fred be- 
wildered by his wife’s preference for an 
irresponsible laborer. 

DARLEY, Felix Octavius Carr (1821- 
88), is best known for his pen-and-ink il- 
lustrations for books, whicn show both a 
technical facility and a sense of humor. 
Among the works he illustrated were The 
Library of Humorous American Works 
(29 vols., 1 846-53), and books by Cooper, 
Irving, Parl^an, Simms, and by English 
authors. His own books include Scenes in 
Indian Life (1843) and Sketches Abroad 
with Pen and Pencil (1869). 

Darling of the Godi , The. tragedy by 
David Belasco and John L. Long (qq.v.), 
produced in 1902 and published in 1928. 
1 o-San, daughter of the Prince of Tosan, 
not wishing to marry the man to whom 
she is betrothed, stipulates that he must 
capture the outlaw. Prince Kara. Kara, 
who had once rescued her, when she did 
not know who he was. now comes to the 
palace and is hidden oy her. When thev 
pe discovered, she saves his life by reveal- 
ing the hiding-place of his followers, and 
he makes his way to them to die honor- 
ably among his samurai. 

DARROW, Clarence Seward (1857- 
1938), Ohio-born lawyer, mainly associ- 
ate with Chicago, was noted for his de- 
fense of labor orgpizations, acting as 
counsel for Debs, in the case r^ulting 
from the Pullman strike; for William D, 
Haywood, in his trial for instigating the 
murder of the governor of Idaho; and for 
the McNamara brothers, accused of dyn- 
amiting the Los Angeles Times building. 
He was also known as a criminal lawyer, 
in such cases as the trial of Loeb and Leo- 
pold (1924) and the Fortescue-Massie 
case in Honolulu. His agnosticism was 
strikingly revealed in the Scopes Trial 
(q.v.}. He wrote several books, including: 
A Persian Pearl (1898), literary essays; 


An Eye for an Eye^ a novel concerned mth 
the fallacy of the Mosaic law; Farmington 
{i905)» a novel about his own vouth; 
Crime y Its Cause and Treatment (1925); 
and The Story of My Life (1932). 

Dartmouth College, founded at Han- 
over, New Hampshire (1769), under a 
charter issued by George III, although 
it had been preceded by the Indian school 
established (1^4) by Eleazar Wheelock 
(q.v.). The Dartmouth College Case 
(181^19) was caused bv the legislature’s 
attempt to make the college a state insti- 
tution. Webster, representing the trus- 
tees, convinced the U.S. Supreme Court 
that the royal charter was a contract, and << 
that a state may not pass laws impairing 
a contract. Among writers who graduate® 
from Dartmouth are: Thomas Odiorne 
(1791), T.G.Fessenden (1796), Webster 
(1801), George Ticknor (1807), Rufus 
Choate (1819), G.P.Marsh (1820), J.H. 
Noyes (1830), C.F.Richardson (1871), 
Ridiard Hovey (1885), F.L.Pattee (1888), 
and Ben Ames Williams (1910). 

Daughter of the Middle Border^ A^ 

autobiographical narrative by Hamlin 
Garland (q*v.). published in 1921 as a 
continuation of A Son of the Middle Bor-- 
der (cj.v.). This volume deals with his 
later life, especially his marriage. 

Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, society founded in 1890 for the pur- 
pose of preserving national relics and per- 
petuating a spirit of patriotism. The pres- 
ent membership is 147^000. It has fre- 
quently been accused of chauvinism, and 
has been particularly zealous in the hatred 
of Germany during the First World War 
and of Russia between wars. 

DAVENPORT, John (i597-i67o)» bom 
in England, graduated from Oxford (1625), 
and came to America in 1637 with Theo- 
philus Eaton (q.v.), after his nonconform- 
ist views had caused him to leave England 
and Holland. In 1638 he founded the 
colony at New Haven, becoming its pas- 
tor and most prominent leader next to 
Eaton. He wrote many devotional works, 
and a defense of theocracy, A Discourse 
about Civil Government in a New Planta^ 
tion whose Design is Religion (1663), 
attributed on the title page to John Cot- 
ton. His Letters were published in 1937* 

DAVENPORT, Marcia (1903- ), music 
critic and author, daughter of the singer 
Alma Gluck, has written Mozart (1932); 
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and the novels: Of Lena Geyer (1936), 
about a musician; The Valley of Decision 
/i943)> tracing a Pittsburgh family and 
its steel mills from 1873 to 1941; East 
•Sidey West Side (1947); and My Brother's 
Keeper (1954), about two rich men. 

David Harum, A Story of American Lifty 
novel by Edward Noyes Westcott (q.v.), 
posthumously published in 1898. 

David is a country banker in the New 
England town Homeville, where he is 
noted as a crusty widower, an oracle of 
pithy humor, and a sly horsetrader. Un- 
learned and commonsensical, he holds that 
/The’s as much human nature in some 
folks as th* is in others, if not more,* and 
contends that ‘A reasonable amount of 
fleas is good for a dog — they keep him Pm 
broodin' on bein' a dog.’ He proves his 
kindliness by aiding John Lenox, a young 
New Yorker who comes to Homeville as 
David’s assistant at the bank. Lenox 
through a misunderstanding has broken 
his engagement with Mary Blake, but 
they meet again and marry, and live in 
Homeville where they are understood to be 
David’s heirs, and name their son for him. 

DAVIDSON, Donald [Grady] (1893- 
Tennessee author, professor at Van- 
derbilt University, is one of the exponents 
of regionalism (q.v.) who founded The 
Fugitive and contributed to the group’s 
symposia. His own books include: The Tall 
Men (1927), a blank verse poem; The At- 
tack on Leviathan (19^8), essays opposing 
centralization of political and economic 
power in the North ; Lee in the Mountains 
(1938), short narrative poems on Southern 
heroes; and The Tennessee (2 vols., 1946- 
8), a history of the river and valley. 

DAVIDSON, Thomas (1840-1900), Scot- 
tish-born philosopher and scholar, after 
graduation from Aberdeen University and 
teaching in Scotland and England, moved 
to Canada (1866) and shortly thereafter 
to the U.S., where as a public sch^l 
teacher in St.Louis he fell under the in- 
fluence of W.T.Harris. In 1875 he settled 
in Boston, though making annual trips 
abroad during which he absorbed the 
teachings of Rosimini and developed his 
philosophy of pluralistic idealism. In Lon- 
don he founded the Fellowship of the New 
Life (1883), ^ I)recursor of the Fabian So- 
ciety and later instituted a branch in New 
York and a summer school variously sit- 
uated in New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
the Adirondacks. In association with the 
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People’s Institute and the Educational 
Alliance of New York he organized a 
‘Bread-Winner’s College’ for East Side 
workers. His writings include: The Phil- 
osophical System tf Antonio Rosiminu 
Serbati (1882), Aristotle and Ancient 
Educational Ideals (1892), Education of 
the Greek People (1894), and Rousseau and 
Education According to Nature (1898). 

DAVIES, Arthur (1862-1928), New 
York painter, whose canvases of figures 
floating in unreal landscapes preclude any 
connection with ‘The Eight^ (q*v.) with 
whom he was associated, except an opposi- 
tion to academic painting. He was instru- 
mental in organizing the Armory Show. 

DAVIES, Andrew Jackson (1826-1910), 
known as the ‘Poughkeepsie Seer,’ after 
a shiftless childhood fell under the influ- 
ence of a mesmerist, who found hiin to be 
an ideal subject. In 1845, own 

hypnotist and reporter, Davies began a 
series of lectures delivered ostensibly in 
states of trance. From the verbatim re- 
ports he compiled his Principles of Naturey 
Her Divine RevelationSy and A Voice of 
Mankind (i84';[), a mixture of mysticism, 
philosophy, science, and occult history, 
which seems to have influenced Poe’s 
Eureka and Chivers’s Search After Truth. 
His transition from mesmerism to spirit- 
ualism is shown in The Great Harmonia 
(1850) and 26 subsequent works. 

DAVIS, Charles Augustus (1822-59), 
New York merchant and journalist, was 
the most popular imitator of Seba Smith, 
and employed his character, ‘Jack Down- 
ing,’ for similar satire of Jackson’s admin- 
istration. Letters Written During the Presi- 
dent's Toury 'Down Easty by Myself. Ma- 
jor Jack Downingy of Downingville (^1833) 
was a pirated work containing a few orig- 
inal letters by Smith, and others by Davis 
and other imitators, while Davis’s own 
book of his newpaper contributions was 
Letters of J. Downingy Majory Downingville 
Militia ...to Mr. Dwight of the New York 
Daily Advertiser (1834). 

DAVIS, Clyde Brion (1895- ), au- 

thor of novels which include: The Anointed 
(1937), the story of a sailor who considers 
himself divinely inspired, but, ironically, 
becomes a grocery clerk when caught in 
the web of marriage; The Great American 
Novel (1938), about a roving newspaper 
man who dreams vainly of the novel he 
means to write, unaware that his own 
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life is the great American novel; Nebraska 
Coast (1939), about a typical, unheroic 
pioneer; Follow the Leader (i94^^)> satiriz- 
ing a war hero who becomes a business- 
man; The Rebellion of Lee McGuire (i944)> 
about a reformed burglar; The Stars In-^ 
dine (1947), a study of a newspaperman; 
Jeremy Bell (1947), set in a 19th-century 
lumber camp; Temper the Wind (i948)> 
about a prizefighter; and Playtime Is Over 
(1949), about an ex-soldier of fortune. The 
Arkansas (1940) is a history of the river. 

DAVIS, Elmer [Holmes] (1890- ), 

Indiana-born journalist, author, and 
news analyst, and Director of the Office of 
War Information (1942-5). While with 
The New York Times (1914-24) he wrote 
its History (1921). His books include 
novels and stories. Show Window (1927) 
and Not to Mention the War (1940), es- 
says; But We Were Bom Free (1954), on 
civil liberties; and Two Minutes to Mid^ 
night ( 1 95 5) , on nuclear weapons and peace. 


America include the novel, The Post Cap^ 
tain (1805), and Travels of Four Years and 
a Half in the United States (1803). The 
First Settlers of Virginia (1805), a novel, 
contains the first fictional treatment of. 
Pocahontas. He wrote three other novels 
about America, Walter Kennedy (1808), 
The Farmer of New Jersey (i8oo), and 
The Wanderings of William (i8oi). Back- 
ground for these works was derived from 
his walking trip through 15 states. 

DAVIS, Owen (1874-1956), born in 
Maine, graduated from Harvard (1893), 
and, after failing with serious verse trag- 
edy, turned to the writing of some hum- ^ 
dreds of melodramas, of which the most 
famous was Nellie^ the Beautiful CIom 
M odel, His later serious plays include Tfh 
Detour ((^.v.,1921) and Icebound (q.v.', 
1923, Pulitzer Prize), character studies; 
and adaptations of The Great Gatsby 
(1926), The Good Earth (1932), Vind Ethan 
Frome (1936). He has written an auto- 
biography, FdLike to Do It Again (1931). 


DAVIS, H[arold] L[enoir] (1896- ), 

Oregon author whose novels are: Honey in 
the Horn (1935, Pulitzer Prize), about Ore- 
gon in the homesteading era; Harp ojf a 
Thousand Strings (1947), contrasting 
French and American ways of life; Beulah 
Land (1949), a picaresque tale of Indian 
andwhitefrontierlife; The Winds of Mom- 
(1952)9 set in the Columbia River area 
of the 1920’s. Team Bells Woke Me (1953) 
collects stories and Proud Riders (1942) 
is poetry on people in the Far West. 

DAVIS, Jefferson (1808-89), born in 
Kentucky, graduated from West Point 
(1828), and served in the Army on the 
Northwestern frontier and during the 
Mexican War. He was U.S. ^nator from 
Mississippi (1847-51) and Pierce’s secre- 
taryofwar (i 853-7), championing theGads- 
den Purchase and expansion in the South- 
west. Again in the Senate (1857-61) he 
resigned and became President of the Con- 
federacy. His dictatorial policies were 
criticiz^, but they were the result of the 
war, not his personality. After Lee surren- 
dered, without his approval, Davis was 
imprisoned for two years. Later he spent 
time in Canada and Europe and wrote The 
Rise and Fall of the Confederacy (2 vols., 
I^i) and A Short History of the Confed- 
f States of America (i 890). 


DAVIS, Rebecca [Blaine] Harding 
(1831-1910), lived most of her life in 
Philadelphia, the background of several 
of her books. She first came into promi- 
nence with her realistic story ‘Life in the 
Iron Mills* {Atlantic Monthly Mar. 
garet Howth (1862), a novel of life in a mill 
town, is somewhat marred by an undue 
stress on moral contrasts, but shows her 
purpose ‘to dig into this commonplace, 
this vulgar American life, and see what is 
in it.’ Waiting for the Verdict (1868) is a 
novel laden with pro-Negro propaganda, 
and John Andross (1874), about the 
Whiskey Ring and Pennsylvania corpora- 
tion lobbying, shows the effect of political 
corruption. Mrs. Davis was the author of 
several other novels, an autobiography, 
and many short stories, some of which are 
collected in Silhouettes of American Life 
(1892). Some of her later writing drifts 
into sentimentality and prevailing literary 
conventions, but she is adept at character 
portrayal. 

DAVIS, Richard Harding (1864-1916), 
son of Rebecca H. Davis, was born in 
Philadelphia, where in 1886 he began the 
journalistic career that was to make him 
the leading reporter of his time. His re- 
porting and ‘specials’ for the New York 
Sun (1889-90) and his short stories for 
ScribneVs attracted wide attention. In 
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various journalistic tours of this period 
were collected in The West from a Car 
Window (1892), The Rulers of the Medi- 
terranean (1894), Our English Cousins 
(1894), ^^out Paris (1895), and Three 
X^ngos in Venezuela and Central America 
^1896). As correspondent for New York 
' and London papers^ he reported the Dan- 
ish war in Cuba, the Greco-Turkish War, 
the Spanish-American War, the Boer War, 
the Russo-Japanese War, and World War 
I/From his observations came the follow- 
ing books: Cuba in War Time (1897), ^ 
Year from a Reporters Note- Book (1898), 
The Cuban and Porto Rican Campaigns 
^(1898), With Both Armies in South Africa 
(1900), Notes of a War Correspondent 
(1910), With the Allies (1914), and With 
the French in France and Salonika (1916), 
As a correspondent, Davis was a vivid and 
picturesque writer, always dramatizing 
the facts of his stories. After the publica- 
tion of Gallegher and Other Stories (q.v., 
1891), he collected more than 80 other 
short stories in ii volumes, all of which 
show adept craftsmanship but arc journal- 
istic, with more stress on effect and form 
than on substance. Van Bibber and Others 
(1892) contains anecdotes of New York 
life concerning Courtlandt Van Bibber, a 
rich young clubman who breaks laws with 
one hand while befriending the weak and 
poor with the other. The title story of The 
Exiles (1894) deals with moral contrasts 
in a colony of American outcasts at Tan- 
gier. The Lion and the Unicom (1899), 
Ranson*s Folly (q.v., 1902), and The Scar- 
let Car (1907) are among the other collec- 
tions of tales. His vivid but superficial 
novels include such treatments of the in- 
ternational scene as Soldiers of Fortune 
(q.v., 1897), White Mice (i 909 )» 7 %^ 
King*s Jackal (1898), Captain Macklin 
(1902), The Bar Sinister Vera 

the Medium {1908). From Davis’s facile 
pen also came 25 plays, of which the most 
popular were ^nson*s Folly (1904), The 
Dictator (q.v.,1904), and Miss Civiliza- 
tion (1906). 


Day of Doom 

A Friend of Ceesar (1900); God Wills It 
{1902), about the First Crusade; Falaise 
of the Blessed Voice (1904), concerned 
with Louis IX; Friar of Wittenberg 
(1912); Gilman of Bedford (1927), a story 
of the American Revolution; and The 
Whirlwind (1929), about the French Rev- 
olution. 

DAWSON, William (1704-52), English- 
born poet, graduated from Oxford (1725), 
and emigrated to America, where he be- 
came a professor at William and Maiy and 
later (1743-52) its president. His Poems 
on Several Occasions (1736), which ap- 
peared anonymously as ‘By a Gentleman 
of Virginia,’ were mostly written in Eng- 
land and show the influence of Pope and a 
frequent use of anacreontics. 

DAY, Benjamin Henry (1810-89) was 
associated with the Sprin^eld RepublL 
can and later founded the Sun (q.v., 1833), 
New York’s first penny daily newspaper. 
He was the grandfather of Clarence Day, 
and the father of Benjamin Day (1838- 
1916), who invented the Benday process 
of shading plates in the printing of illus- 
trations. 

DAY, Clarence [Shepard] (1874-1935), 
essayist, best known for his autobiograph- 
ical works, God and My Father (1932), Life 
With Father (1935), Life With Mother 
(1937), and Father and I (1940), in which, 
with affectionate humor, he characterize 
his family’s Victorian traditions and typi- 
cal upperclass life in 19th-century New 
York. Life With Father^ dramatized (1939) 
by Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, 
had the longest continuous run of any 
American play. Day was also noted for his 
genial, witty considerations of such mat- 
ters as This Simian World (1920), satiriz- 
ing human traits by speculating on possi- 
ble evolutions from other animal families, 
and Scenes from the Mesozoic and Other 
Drawings (1935). Other books include: The 
Crowds NestXigii), enlarged as After All 
(1936); Thoughts Without Words (1928); 
Sind In the Green Mountain Country (1934)* 


DAVIS, William Stearns (1877-1930), 
Massachusetts novelist and scholar, taught 
at the University of Minnesota (1909-27). 
Among his scholarly works arc Influence 
of Wealth in Imperial Rome (1910), A 
Short History of the Near East (1922), Life 
on a Medieval Barony (1923), and Life 
in Elizabethan Days (1930). His romantic 
novels, based on historical study, include: 


Day of Doom^ The^ theological poem in 
ballad meter, by Michael WigglesworA 
(q.v.), published in 1662. The subject is 
indicated by the subtitle, A Poetical De- 
scription of the Great and Last Judgment. 
Few stanzas approach the poetic, and the 
work is now interesting only as a nistorical 
document, but in its own day it was im- 
mensely popular both in America and 
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England. It is estimated that a copy was 
sold for one in every 20 persons then in 
New England, or one in every 45 in the 
colonies. Other versified theology of the 
same nature is annexed to the work as 
preface and postcript, while ‘Vanity of 
Vanities’ serves as a ‘Song of Emptiness 
To Fill Up the Empty Pages Following.’ 
DAYE, Stephen (r. 1594-1 668), came to 
Boston (1638) under contract to the man 
who brought the first printing press to 
the English colonies. The owner died dur- 
ing the voyage, and Dave set up the press 
at Cambridge. Although untrained in ty- 
pography, he became the first printer of 
New England. His first piece of printing 
was a broadside, the Oath of a Free-man 
(q.v.,1639), and during the next decade 
he issued more than ao other items, of 
which the most famous is the Bay Psalm 
Book (1640). 

Day$^ blank verse poem by Emerson 
(q.v.), published in the Atlantic Monthly 
(1857) and reprinted in May-^Day and 
Other Pieces (1867). When the Days come 
to offer gifts ‘to each . . . after his will,’ 
the poet hastily chooses only ‘a few herbs 
and apples,’ realizing too late the scorn 
of the departing Day. 

Days Without End^ play by Eugene 
O’NeiU (q.v.). 

Deacon's Masterpiece^ The; or, The 
Wonderful *One-Hoss Shay,* poem by 
Holmes (q.v.) in The Automat of the Break-- 
fast Table, was first published in the At- 
lantic Monthly (1858). In its rimed four- 
stress couplets, anapaests are frequently 
substituted for iambs, and a humorous 
effect is derived from the monotonous 
rime and absurd rhythm. A parable of the 
breakdown of Calvinism, the poem tells 
of a deacon who wanted a carriage that 
would never break down, so that he built 
all of its parts with equal strength. Ex- 
actly a century after the construction of 
this masterpiece, the whole work fell 
apart at once. 

Dead End, play by Sidney Kingsley 
(q.v.), product in 1935 and published in 
I936* 

At the‘dead end’ of a New York street, 
the scene includes squalid tenements, a 
wharf over the East River, and an exclu- 
sive apartment building, whose rear en- 
trance is in use because of repairs at the 
front. The tenants, among whom are Jack 
Hilton and his mistress Kay, and Mr.Gris- 
waid and his son Philip, are affronted by 


Death Gomes for the Archbishop 

the sight of the ‘kids,’ who swim in the 
filthy river, and play and fight in the 
streets. The five kids. Tommy, Dippy, 
T.B.. Angel, and Spit, are shown to have 
developed a vicious antisocial attitude, 
despite the interference of Tommy’s sistei' 
Drina, and Gimpty, an unemployed crip- 
pled young architect, who has grown up 
m the neighborhood and draws futile 
plans for its abolition. Gimpty and Kay, 
in love, are unable to face a penniless mar- 
riage. ‘ Baby-Face’ Martin, a gangster, re- 
turns to the street to visit his mother, and 
Gimpty wins a reward for betraying him 
to police, who kill Martin. Even this 
wealth does not assure his future, and K4y« 
leaves to marry Hilton. Tommy is air- 
rested for abusing Philip and attackii^ 
Mr.Griswald. Drina, fearing that h^ 
brother will be permanently ‘ bad’ after rei- 
form school, appeals to Gimpty, whom 
she loves, and he promises to use his 
‘ blood-money* for Tommy’s defense. 

Deadwood Dick, sobriquet of Rich- 
ard W. Clarke (1845-1930), English-born 
frontiersman in South Dakota, noted as 
an Indian fighter and express guard of 
Black Hills gold shipments. A series of 
dime novels was written about his ex- 
ploits, mainly by Edward L. Wheeler, al- 
though they were later attributed to 
Clarke. 

DEANE, Silas (1737-89), Connecticut 
delegate to the Continental Congress 
(1774-5), was colonial agent in France 

i 1 776-8), where he successfully negotiated 
or arms, supplies, money, and the enlist- 
ment of such officers as Lafayette, De- 
Kalb, Pulaski, and von Steuben. With 
Franklin and Arthur Lee, he concluded 
the treaty of alliance and commercial 
treaty between France and the U.S., but 
was recalled because of Lee’s ill-founded 
allegations against hiin. 

Dear Judas, narrative poem by Robin- 
son Jeffers (q.v.). 

Death Comes jfor the Archbishop, 
novel by Willa Cather (q.v.), published in 

Bishop Jean Latour, and his vicar. Fa- 
ther Joseph Vaillant, together create pj- 
oneer missions and organize the new di- 
ocese of New Mexico. Youthful friends in 
France, they are lifelong comrades, united 
by a love of their native country, as wdl 
as by their common purpose, but their 
characters are sharply contrasted. Latour 
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is an intellectual and a patrician, highly 
sensitive but tolerant and possessed of an 
indomitable resolution and courage, re- 
maining solitary in the midst of his peo- 
ple’s love and his friend’s devotion. Vail- 
■ lant is practical, humane, comi)anionable, 

^ and vig9rous. The two combine to tri- 
umph over the apathy of Ae Hopi and 
Navajo Indians, the opposition of corrupt 
Spanish priests, and adverse climatic and 
topographic conditions. They are assisted 
by Kit Carson and by such devoted In- 
dians as the guide Jacinto. When Vaillant 
goes as a missionary bishop to Colorado, 
they are finally separated, but Latour dies 
^soon after his friend, universally revered 
and respected, to lie in state in the great 
Santa F6 cathedral that he himself 
created. 

Death in the Afternoon^ discursive 
work by Hemingway (q.v.), published in 
1972. In it he describes the rearing and 
fighting of bulls in Spain, and depicts the 
* bullfight as a kind of microcosmic tr^edy, 
in which the death of the bull is inevitable, 
but must be achieved by the observance 
of ritual, which gives the animal a maxi- 
mum chance to destroy the matador. The 
discussion includes lengthy digressions, in 
the form of conversations between the 
author and an old lady^ presenting his 
philosophy through the discussion of vari- 
ous aspects of life and death. 

Death of General Montgomery^ The, 
blank verse tragedy by H.H.Bracken- 
ridge (q.v.), written in 1777 for produc- 
tion at Somerset Academy, Maryland, of 
which he was a master. Intended pri- 
marily as an exercise in oratory, it deals 
with the ill-fated attack of General Mont- 
gomery on Quebec. 

Death of the Floivers, The, threnody by 
Brvant (q.v.) on the death of his sister, 
published in 1825 and collected in his 
Poems (1832). In six-line stanzas of rimed 
seven-stress lines, the poem express^ Bry- 
ant’s restrained but profound grief, identi- 
fying the passing of the woman with the 
decay of summer s beauty in 

The melancholy days • • • the saddest of the 
year. 

Death of the Hired Man, The, blank 
verse dramatic narrative by Robert Frost 
published in North of Boston (X914). 
Warren and Mary, a farmer and his 
wife, discuss the return of Silas, an aged 
farmhand who has worked for them often 
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in the past, always wandering off when 
other employment offered itself, and com- 
ing 'home’ at times of difficulty. Warren 
wants to dismiss him, but Mary describes 
the poignant contrast between his former 
roud competence and his present broken 
ealth, loneliness, and pitiml eagerness to 
serve. She tells of his infirm mind, which 
she thinks a sign of approaching death, 
and her husband is moved to reconsider. 
When he enters the house to talk with 
Silas, he discovers the old man dead. 

Db bow, James Dunwoody Brownson 
(1820.67), born at Charleston, first won 
prominence as editor of the Southern ^ar- 
terly Review (cj.v.), which he left to found 
his own monthly, DeBow's Review (1846- 
80), issued with differing titles from New 
Orleans, Columbia, Nashville, and Wash- 
ington. Mainly written by the editor, the 
magazine was influential in molding 
Southern opinion in ante-bellum days, 
through its violently partisan champion- 
ing of Calhoun, the protective tariff, and 
slavery. After the Civil War, it was sym- 
pathetic to the Reconstruction. DeBow’s 
Industrial Resources of the Southern and 
Western States (3 vols.,1853) reprints im- 
portant articles from the Review. 

Db BR Y, Theodor, see Bry. 

DEBS, Eugene Victor (1855-1926), 
bom in Indiana, became a railway worker 
(1871), and in 1880 became secretary- 
treasurer of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and editor of the organiza- 
tion’s magazine. He organized the Amer- 
ican Railway Union (1893), &ud as its first 
president was an outstanding advocate of 
industrial unionism. The strike against 
the Pullman Company (1894) brought 
him national prominence, and a six- 
months’ jail sentence for conspiracy^ to 
obstruct the mails. He emerged from jail 
a convert to Socialism, and as the leading 
Socialist of the U.S. was five times a can- 
didate for the presidency (1900, ’04, ’08. 
’12, ’20), polling 402,321 votes in 1904 and 
901,062 m 1912. Meanwhile he helped 
edit the party paper. The Appeal to Rea^ 
son, was an organizer of the I.W.W., from 
which he later withdrew, and led in paci- 
fist protest of the World War. In 1918 he 
was sentenced to jail for ten years, as a 
violator of the Espioni^ Act, Wause he 
had assailed the administration’s prose- 
cution of persons charged with sedition. 
While still in the Atlanta penitentiary 
(1920), he polled 9i9>799 votes for the 
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presidency. He was released (1921) by or- 
der of Harding, but his citizenship was not 
restored. In 1925-6 he edited the Amer- 
ican Appeal^ organ of the combined So- 
cialist and La Follette forces. His Speeches 
were collected in 1929, and he was the au- 
thor of such books as Liberty (1895), 
ionism and Socialism^ a Plea Jor Both 
(1904), The American Movement (1904), 
Industrial Unionism (1905), The Growth oj 
Socialism (1910), The Children of the Poor 
(1911), and Walls and Bars (1927). 

DE GASS£R£S» Benjamin (1873-1945), 
Philadelphia-born journalist, critic, essay- 
ist, and poet, resident in New York City. 

His iconoclastic works, frequently reminis- 
cent of the^w de sibcle style, include: The 
Shadow-Eater (1915), poems; Chameleon — 
Being the Book of My Selves (1922); fames 
Gibbons Huneker (1925), Forty Immortals 
(1925), essays; The Superman in America 
(1929); Mencken and Shaw (1930), critical 
studies; and Fantasia Impromptu; the Ad- 
ventures of an Intellectual Faun (1937). 

DECATUR, Stephen (1779-1820), naval 
officer, famous for his recapture and dem- 
olition of the U.S. frigate Philadelphia in 
the harbor of Tripoli (1804) after its seiz- 
ure by the Tripolitans, He participated in 
the bombardment of the city in the same 
year, and in 1815 commanded the squad- 
ron against the Tripolitan pirates that 
forced a treaty ending the payment of 
American tribute to Algiers. Decatur died 
as the result of a duel with James Barron, 
a naval captain whom he had helped su^ 
pend from the service. At a dinner in his 
honor after the second Tripolitan expedi- 
tion, he gave the famous toast, ‘Our coun- 
tiyl In her intercourse with foreign na- 
tions may she be always right; but our 
country, right or wrong.’ 

Declaration of Independence^ formal 
proclamation of the thirteen colonies, an- 
nouncing their separation from Great Brit- 
ain, was adopted July 4, 1776. In the sec- 
ond Continental Congress on June 7, 
Richard Henry Lee, a Virginia delegate, 
proposed a resolution of independence, 
and four days later Jefferson, Franklin, 
Adams, Roger Sherman, and Robert Liv- 
ingston were appointed as a committ^ to 
draft the declaration. The actual writing 
was done by Jefferson, although correc- 
tions were made by Franklin, Adams, and 
the Congress at large. The document is 
iMised on the natural-rights theory of gov- 
ernment, derived from Locke and i8th- 
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century French philosophers, and pro- 
claims that the function of eovernment is 
to guarantee the inalienable rights with 
which men are endowed. These include 
‘Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happi-^ 
ness.’ The declaration contended tnat, 
since George III had wilfully violated 
these rights, revolution was justifiable and 
necessary. The document was signed 
(Aug. 2) by 56 colonial representatives. 

Declaration of Rights^ protest against 
taxation without representation, issued by 
the Stainp Act Congress (1765). A siinilar 
declaration was issued by the first 
tinental Congress. 

DdclassSe^ play by Zoe Akins (q.v.). 

Deepening Stream^ The^ novel by Dor- 
othy Canfidd (q.v.). 

Deephaven^ local-color sketches by Sarah 
Ome Jewett (q.v.), published in 1877. 

Deephaven, described by Helen Denis, 
who accompanies her friend Kate Lancas- 
ter on a summer visit to the Maine seaport 
town, is isolated and poor because of the 
dedine of its port since the early iSoo’s. 
Its peculiar distinction, deriving from its 
decayed grandeur and fading memories, 
makes the place seem ‘more like one of the 
lazy little English seaside towns ... It 
was not in the least American.’ The pop- 
ulation mainly consists of poor fishermen 
and farmers, and retired sea-captains and 
their families, except for such relics of aris- 
tocracy as old Miss Chauncey, the lonely, 
half-insane resident of East Parish, whose 
mind dwells still in her distant youth. 
‘The Captains’ are usually to be found 
‘sunning themsdves like turtles on one of 
the wharves,’ exchanging anecdotes of sea- 
faring days. Life moves in a slow rhythm 
of reminiscence, and perhaps the busiest 
of the townspeople are such shrewd, me- 
thodical housewives as Mrs.Kew, wife of 
the lighthouse keeper, ‘peart’ old Mrs. 
Bonnv, and the Widow Jim, tenderly 
faithful to the memory of her brutal hus- 
band. 

DEERING, Nathaniel (1791-1881), 
Maine editor and dramatist, whose works 
include Carabasset (1831), a tragedy; Boz- 
zaris (i 85 1), a romantic blank verse drama 
on the Greek revolt; and The Clairvoyants^ 
a comedy first published in 1934. 

Deerslayefj The^ romance by Cooper 
(q.v.), published in 1841. An anonymous 
dramatization was produced the same 
year. The romance is the first in plot se- 
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quence of the Leather.^tockiiig Tales the Salem Witchcraft Trials; Seacliff; or, 
Cq-v-)' The Mystery of the Westeroelts (1859), a 

At Lake Otse^, during the French and novel of domestic tragedy in G>nnecticut; 
Indian Wars, lives the trapper Thomas Overland (1871), of fonder New Mexico 
•Hutter, with his daughters Judith and and California; The fFetherett Affair 
Hetty. The fondersmen, giant Hurry (1873), a mystery story; Irene the Mis- 
Hwiy, and Natty Bumppo, known as (1879), set in Syria, where he trav- 

Deerslayer among the Delaware Indians, eled in the 1850% and which formed 
help Hutter to resist an Iro^ois attack the background of his Oriental Acquaint- 
and return to his log fortress. There Deer- ance; in a Series Letters from Asia 
slayer is joined by his friend, the Mohican Minor (1856); The Bloody Chasm (i88i), 
chief Chingachgook, and they attempt to a post-Civil War novel; and A Lover's 
ransom Hutter and Hurry Harry, who Revolt (1898), a romance of the Revolu- 
have been captured. Feeble-minded Hetty don. A Volunteer's Adventures (1946) 
slips away to the Iroquois camp, where collects his Civil War letters and ardcles. 
'^he is unharmed because of the Indians' 

veneration for the demented, and before D^ormed^ The; or. Woman's Trial, verse 
her return she sees her father and Harry, drama by R.P.Smith (q.v.), produced and 
as well as Chingachgook’s bride Hist, also published in 1830. Indebted to Dekker’s 
a captive. The trapper and Hairy are re- The Honest Whore and Dunlap’s adapta- 
leased, but Deerslayer, who helps his tion. The Italian Father, the play is con- 
friend rescue Hist, is captured, and Hut- cerned with Adomi, a misshapen man who 
ter IS later killed. Judith, who discovers wonders why his wife Eugenia should love 
that she and Hetty are not Huttcr’s chil- him, and urges his friend Claudio to test 
dren but are actually of noble birth, tells her fidelity. Then, moved by Jealousy, he 
Deerslayer, when he is released on parole, divorces Eugenia and has Claudio con- 
that she loves him. She tries to prevent demned to death. Convinced later of his 
his return to the Iroquois, but he keeps wife’s fidelity, he substitutes himself in 
his word, returns, and is about to be tor- position of Claudio, only to have the 
tured. Judith appears, delaying the ex- execution stopped by order of the duke* 
ecutioners until Chingachgook arrives ^ 

with a troop of British soldiers. Hetty is ^iradaHon of Democratic 

killed, and Judith disappears. Although Dogma^ThCy^t Adams y Henry, 

Deerslayer later learns that Judith mar- Deism, trend of religious thought, charac- 
ried one of the titled British officers, he terized by belief in the existence of a God 

always treasures romantic memories of who rules natural phenomena by estab- 

the affair. lished laws, not by miracles, and in the 

rational nature of men, who are capable 
DEFOREST, John William (iBiS- of understanding these laws and of guid- 
1906), Connecticut-born novelist, utilized ing their lives by them. In America, deism 
his experiences as a Civil War captain to evolved in part as a protest against Cal* 

write the first realistic novel of that con- vinism^ partly as an attemi)t to recon- 
flict, Miss RaveneVs Conversion from Se^ cile religious belief with scientific thought. 

cession to Loyalty (q.v., 1867), which gives The former attitude appears in the writ- 
a vivid picture of a soldier’s feelings in bat- ings of Charles Chauncey and Jonathan 
tie, the sordid corruption and inefficiency Mayhew, and the latter in Cotton Ma- 
during the war, and the subtleties of the ther’s The Christian Philosopher (q»v., 

kmirime mmd. Kate Beaumont \s 9, 1721), which attempts to give proof of 

realistic study of South Carolina life and benevolent design in the universe. A more 

manners, which DeForest had observed as positive deism, advocating a belief in a 

a district cominander of the Freedmen’s natural universal rdigion, and having a 

Bureau. Further examples of his vigorous more utilitarian basis, appears in the writ- 

realism and study of character are Honest inas of Franklin and the eclectic philos- 

John Vane (1875) and Playing the Mis^ oray of Jefferson. The political liberalism 

chief (187O, political novels set in the of the Revolution was related to the atti- 

corrupt Washington of Grant’s adminis- tude exhibited in such deistic works as 

tration. His other ^oks include a schol- Ethan Allen’s Reason the Only Oracle of 

Arly History of the Indians in Connecticut Man^ and the books of Elihu Palmer 

(1851); Witching Times (1857), a novel of (1764-1806), who attempted to establish 
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a republican religion. The most extreme 
expression of deism is Paine’s The Age 
of Reason (q.v., 1794-5). By about 1810 
its force was arrested by the emotional 
reaction of revivalism. The emphasis on 
the perfectibility of man and of human in- 
stitutions, engendered by the Revolution, 
gave way to renewed concern with the 
prei>aration for immortality. Deism thus 
declined as a movement, but its views con- 
tinued to appear sporadically, in such au- 
thors as Abner Kneeland, the two Owens, 
Orestes Brownson, and Frances Wright, 
and it is a source of later rational and 
skeptical philosophic thought, as well as 
of the liberalism of Unitarianism, Uni- 
versalism, and other movements. 

Db JONG, David Cornel (1905- ), 
born in the Netherlands, came to the U.S. 
at 13, graduated from Calvin College, 
Michigan (1929), and did graduate work 
at Duke and Brown. His novels include: 
Belly Fulla Straw (1935) and Light Sons 
and 'Dark (1940), about American farm 
life; Old Haven (1938) and Day oj the 
Trumpet (1941), about Holland; Benefit 
Street (194a), set in a Providence board- 
ing house; Somewhat Angels (1945), show- 
ing the impact of war on women; and 
The Desperate Children (1949), a psycho- 
logical study of two boys. With a Dutch 
Accent (1944) is autobiography; Across 
the Board (1943), poems; and Snow-on-the~ 
Mountain (1940), stories. 

Db KALB, Baron (Johann Kalb) (1721- 
80), German general in the American Kev- 
olution, after long service with the French 
army came to America as a French secret 
agent (1768). In 1776, with Lafayette, he 
joined the Continent^ army, and took 
part in the Philadelphia campaign. While 
second in command to Gates at Camden, 
he was fatally wounded. 

Db KOVEN, [Henry Louis] Reginald 
(1855^1920), Connecticut-born composer 
and critic, found^ and conducted the 
Washington Philharmonic Orchestra 
(1902-5;. He wrote about 150 songs and 
instrumental works, and 2 operas with 
librettos by Percy MacKaye, The Canter-^ 
bury Pilgrims (1917) and Rip Van Winkle 
(1020), but is best known for his operettas, 
of which the most famous is Robin Hood 
<1890). 

Db KRUIF, Paul (18^ ), born in 

Ikfichigan, taught bacteriology in the state 
ilniveraity until he served in World War 1 . 


His popular books on scientific subjects 
include Microbe Hunters (1926), stories of 
pioneers in bacteriology; Hunger Fighters 
(1928), about men who have worked to 
increase the North American food supply; • 
Men Against Death (1932), about modern 
microbe hunters; and Why Keef Tlum . 
Alive? (1936), recounting scientific im- 
provements not in use because of lack of 
money. His other books include Our Medu 
cine Men (1922), Seven Iron Men (1929), 
The Fight for Life (1938), Health Is Wetdth 
(1940), Kaiser Wakes the Doctors (1943), 
and The Male Hormone (1945). He pro- 
vided background material for Lewis’s 
Arrowsmith and Howard’s Yellow Jack^ 
(qq.v,). \ 

Db La ROCHE, Mazo (1885- ), 

Canadian novelist, best known for her 
Jalna (1927), the story of three genera- 
tions of a tempestuous family ruled by a 
strong-willed matriarch. This was the first 
of a series of 13 novels constituting the 
family chronicle of an Ontario estate be- 
ginning in the 1 850’s, including Whiteoaks 
of Jalna (1929), Finch*s Fortune (1931), 
The Master of Jalna (1933), Young Renny 
(1935), Whiteoak Harvest (1936), Whiter- 
oak Heritage (1940), The Building of 
Jalna (1944), and Return to Jalna (1946). 
Jalna was dramatized by the author as 
Whiteoaks (1936). 

Db La WARR, Thomas West, Baron 
(i 577-161 8), first colonial governor of Vir- 
ginia, (1610-18) encouraged further colo- 
nization by writing a Relation . ^ , of the 
ColonUy Planted in Virginia (1611). 

DELAND, Maroaret[ta Wade Camp- 
bell] (1857-1945), novelist born in a 
Pennsylvania town that forms the back- 
ground of many of her books and has been 
described as being ^not so much a place as 
a number of people and a state of mind.’ 
Her first novel, John Wordy Preacl^ 
(1888), concerned a 19th-century Calvin- 
ist minister torn between his doctrin^ and 
his love for hi^ wife, a liberal thinker. 
Sidney (1890) and Philip and His Wife 
(1894) were also character studies. Her 
greatest works in this vein are considered 
to be The Awakening of Helena Richie 
(1906) and its sequel The Iron Woman 
(1911), portraying the life of a selfish 
woman and her ^adual realization of her 
own limitations, uter works include: The 
Rising Tide (1916), dealing with the suf- 
frage movement; The Vehement Flame 
(1922), the story of the love of a young 
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boy and a mature woman; The Kays 
(1926), a study of a flinty New England 
woman; and Captain Archer's Daughter 
(1932), a historical novel of Maine, con- 
. trasting the old families, the summer visi- 
tors, and the newly rich. Her short stories, 
alsoprimarily character studies, have been 
"collected in several volumes, including: 
Old Chestet* Tales (1898); Dr, Lavendar' s 
People (1903); R.J*s Mother and Some 
C^her People (1908); and Around Old 
Chester (i9i5)« Friends in Old Ches- 
ter (i9Ji4) contains three novelettes; IJ 
This Be I (1935) and Golden Yesterdays 
(1941) are autobiographical. 

^DELANO, Alonzo (i8o2?-74), Califor- 
nia author, wrote under the pseudonym 
The Old Block. Besides a play, A Live 
Woman in the Mines (1857), and a serious 
volume, Life on the Plains and Among 
the Diggings (1857), wrote humorous 
sketches and stories. These were collected 
in Pen-Knife Sketches, or Chips of the Old 
Block (1853), Old Block's Sketch Book 
(1856) and A Sojourn with Royalty (1936). 

DELANO, Amasa (1763-1823), Mas- 
sachusetts sea captain. Melville*s *Benito 
Cereno* is based on his autobiographical 
Narrative of Voyages and Travels (1817). 

Delaware Indians, confederacy of Al- 
gonquian tribes, were given their present 
name by colonists who found them in the 
Delaware River Valley. Their tribal 
chronicle. WalumX)lum^ claims that their 
original home was in the northwest. In 
1682 thev made their famous treaty with 
Penn, wnich they retained for 50 years. 
Defeated by the Iroquois (1720), thev 
moved into Ohio, where they sided with 
the French in the French and Indian War, 
and against the Americans in the uprising 
of Pontiac and the Revolution. The whites 
attacked a peaceful Delaware settlement 
in 1782, causing the remainder of th^e 
Christian Indians to flee to Ontario. 
Others ceded their lands to the U.S. and 
moved to Oklahoma. The Delaware fi we 
as noble, wise, and just in the l^mer- 
Stocking Tales, and appear also in Fre- 
neau’s ‘Prophecy of King Tammany,’ 
Brown’s Edgar Huntley ^ Paulding’s Ko- 
ningsmarkj^ and Irving’s Tour of the 
Prairies, Tiic most comprehensive early 
account of them was Schoolcraft’s six- 
volume History ^ Conditions^ and Prospects 
9f the Indian Tribes in the United States^ 
usedasasourcebyThoreauandLongfellow. 


Da LEON, Daniel (1852-1914), born in 
Curagao, graduated from Columbia Uni- 
versity, and became a leader of the Social- 
ist Labor Partv, editing its journal. The 
People, After the affiliation of this group 
with the Socialist Party (1899), he as- 
sisted in the organization of the I.W.W., 
and later promot^ a rival group that 
worked for industrial unionism. The most 
important of his many pamphlets is So- 
cialist Reconstruction of Society (1905). 

Delineator^ (1873-1937), New York 
monthly maMzine of women’s fashions, 
founded by Ebenezer Buttrick, in 1894 
began printing articles and fiction of in- 
terest to women. Its success was so great 
that four foreign editions were published. 
Under the editorship of Dreiser (1907-10), 
it dealt with such problems as divorce and 
woman suffrage, and began crusades for 
improved living conditions in homes and 
public institutions. Under Honor6 Mor- 
row’s editorship (1914-19), it was vio- 
lently anti-German, and was concerned 
with post-war morality and radical ac- 
tivities. After 1926 it emphasized fashions 
and had more than 2,000,000 circulation 
before it merged with the Pictorial Review, 

DELL, Floyd (1887- ), born in Illi- 

nois, after a career in Chicago journalism 
moved to New York (1913), and for the 
next ten years was a prominent radical, 
serving as an editor of The Masses and The 
Liberator, He wrote one-act plays, such as 
The Angel Intrudes (1918), and also wrote 
a study of child psychology. Were You 
Ever a Child? (1919). His first novel, 
Moon-Calf (q.v.,1920), won acclaini as a 
representative document of the disillu- 
sioned post-war generation. This was fol- 
lowed by its sequel. The Briary-Bush 
(1921). and by Janet March (1923), Run- 
away (1925), and other novels concerned 
with die hopelessness of youth in a con- 
fused world, the spirit of the jazz s^e, and 
the revolt against convention typified by 
the residents of Greenwich Village. Delrs 
many later works include: Intellectual 
Vagabondage — An Apology for the Intelli- 
gentsia {1926); AnOld Marf sFolly 
a novel about World War pacifists; The 
Outline of Marriage (1926); An Unmarried 
Father (i^TjDy a humorous novel, drama- 
tized by the author with Thomas Mitchell 
as Little Accident (19^8); Upton Sinclair 
(1927); Love in the Machine Age (1930); 
and Homecoming (i933)» autobiography. 
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DELMAR, Vina (1905- ), New York 
author, whose novels, Bad Girl (1928) and 
Kept Woman (1929), were sensations of 
the day for their sleek, hard-boiled treat- 
ments of jazz-age girls. Her first novel was 
dramatized in 1930, and other works in- 
dude Loose Ladies (I929)> & collection of 
sketches. 

Delphian Club, Baltimore literary asso- 
ciation, founded in 1816, whose member- 
ship included John Ned, Francis Scott 
Key, and Samuel Woodworth. Its literary 
organ was The Portico (q.v.). 

DEMILLE, James (1833-80), Canadian 
author and professor, was extremely pop- 
ular during his lifetime as a writer of 
books for boys, and of such sensational 
novels as The Martyr of the Catacombs 
(1858), The American Baron (1869), The 
Cryptogram (1871), A Comedy of Terrors 
(1872), and A Strange Manuscript in a 
Copper Cylinder (1888). 

DEMING, P[hilander] (1829-1915), 
New York author, whose realistic ac- 
counts of life in upper New York state 
were published as: Adirondack Stories 
(1880); Tompkins and Other Folks (1885); 
and The Story of a Pathfinder (igoj). 


throu^ Sybil he reveals to Madeleine 
that KatclifFe is guilty of selling his in- 
fluence. Disillusioned, she now refuses his 
roposal, at which RatclifFe calls her a 
eartless coquette and departs wrathfully. . 
Having learned enough of the mechanism 
and instruments of power, Madeleine de- 
serts Washington for a tour of Europe, 
and Sybil writes Carrington that he may 
yet hope to win her sister’s hand. 

Democratic Party, originated as the Jef- 
fersonian, anti-Federalist Democratic Re- 
publican party, distinguished from its 
conservative opposition by its sympathy 
with the principles of the French Revolu- < 
tion and its championing of the interests 
of farmers and laborers, doctrines of j in- 
dividualism, and the theory of state 
rights. First victorious in the electioni of 
1800, the Democratic Republicans lor 
Democrats, as they be^an to be calllpd 
early in the i8oo’s) remained in power uh- 
til 1849, although frequently divided be- 
tween conservative and radical groups 
(see Locofoco). The accession of Jackson, 
leader of the frontier faction, caused con- 
servatives to form the Whig party (q.v.), 
temporarily victorious under W.H.Harri- 
son (1840-41). Pierce and Buchanan were 


Democracy: An American Novely by Democratic Presidents (1853-61), but the 
Henry Adams (q.v.), was published anon- party was subject to further splits during 
3miously in 1880. ‘Old Granite’ is believed the ante-bellum period, as in sectional dis- 
to represent President Hayes. putes over questions of slavery and terri- 

Madeleine Lee, a young New York wid- torial extension, and such schisms as that 
ow, moves to Washington to investigate of the Hunkers and Barnburners (qq.v.) 
‘the tremendous forces of government, in New York. In the campaign of i860, 
and the machinery of society, at work. Lincoln’s opponents included a Northern 
What she wanted was power.’ With her Democrat (Douglas) and a Southern 
sister Sybil, she opens a house, attends Democrat (Breckinridge), and the for- 
Senate debates, and entertains l^islators mer party was completely transformed 
and diplomats. Through her admirer John with the rise of the Republicans and the 
Carrington, a lawyer, she captures as her Civil War. Almost without exception, the 
guest the political boss. Senator Rat- Democratic party has since maintained 
diffe of Illinois, whose party has just control of the ‘solid South,’ resulting from 
elected the new President, ‘Old Granite.’ opposition to Re^blican Reconstruction 
The President-elect, an unsophisticated policies, and the Democratic program has 
Indiana lawyer, is lost among the capital’s been traditionally agrarian and opposed 
intrigues, and, though he hates and dis- to a protective tariff. Tilden, the Demo- 
trusts Ratclifle, is forced to place control cratic candidate, lost a closely contested 
of patronage in his hands, and to appoint dection in 18767 after which the poxty 
him secretary of the treasury. During the constituted a powerful minority opposi- 
months before the inauguration. Rat- tion, except for the administrations of 
diffe falls in love with Maddeine, who is Cleveland (1885-9, 1893-7). Bryan's de- 
first repelled by his coarse vanity, then feat on the popular Free Silver platform 
fasdnated by his sdf-command and posi- (189Q appeared to indicate the nnal fac- 
tion. Carrington, who undertakes with ure of the Democrats, but the Republican- 
Sybil a secret campaign against the sena- Progressive split of 1912 made possible 
toe, is sent to Mexico on business, but the dection of the libd’al Wilson. Reac- 
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tion after World War I put Republicans in 
control until the election of Roosevelt 
(1932) during a depression. He was re- 
elect^ (1936, 44.), his domestic re- 

forms superseded by foreign policy and 
World War 11 . Truman (1945-53) stressed 
.jpivil rights at home and international co- 
(^ration against communism abroad. 
Democratic Review^ see United States 
Magazine. 

Democratic Vistas^ prose pamphlet by 
Whitman (q.v.), published in 1871, in- 
corporating earlier essays. It was reprinted 
in Two Rivulets (1876). 

, The main themes are the ideals of 
democracy and individualism, which the 
author does not consider to be incompat- 
ible, and he outlines a new cultural order 
for the U.S. He condemns the degradation 
of democracy and the growth of cankerous 
wealth during the post-Civil War period, 
prophesies a future greatness, and an- 
nounces that there must be a declaration 
of cultural independence to achieve a 
truly national indigenous literature. 

Demos and Dionysus ^ blank verse di- 
alogue by E.A.Robinson (q.v.), published 
in Dionysus in Doubt (q.v., 1925). 

Personifying in Dionysus his own pas- 
sion for individualistic self-development, 
the poet expresses his contempt for the 
spirit of democracy, and for the ‘illegit- 
imate twins’ of Demos, Reason and Equal- 
ity. Dionysus inquires how Demos plans 
to have, in his ‘attractive prison,’ the 
satisfactions of love and art, ‘the music 
of the world and of the stars.’ Denying 
the concept of a prison, as well as the ulti- 
mate goods mentioned by Dionysus, 
Demos forecasts a world in which 
. . . eve^ little bee 

Will have his little task, and having done i^ 
His time to play. 

The ancient god of joy replies, ‘I beg your 
mechanistic leave to shudder,’ and prefers 
to ‘stay in Hell,* but predicts his return, 
after the temporary triumph of his rival. 

DENNETT, Tyler (188^-1949), scholar 
of American history and mternationd re- 
lations, connected with Columbia, Prince- 
ton, and the Department of State, was 
president of Williams College (i 934 ’^)* 
His works include: Roosevelt and the Russo- 

J apanese War (1924); vsA Biography qf 
ohn Hay (1933, Pulitzer Prize 1934)- 
DENNIE, Joseph (1768-1812), bom in 
Boston and educated at Harvard, after a 


Derby 

brief legal career turned to writing. At 
Walpole, New Hampshire, he became the 
leader of a group of conservative Federal- 
ist literati, and edited the Farmer* s Weekly 
Museum (q.v.,1796-8), for which he wrote 
the graceful ‘Lay Preacher’ essays. Under 
the pseudonym Colon, he collaborate 
with Royail Tyler, who adopte the name 
Spondee, in contributing satirical prose 
and poetry to various newspapers. His la- 
ter life was spent in Philadelphia, where 
he founded the Tuesday Club (q.v.) and 
eite The Port Folio (q.v., 1801-9), for 
which he wrote further Lay Preacher es- 
says, and for which he obtained original 
manuscripts from Thomas Moore, Leigh 
Hunt, and Thomas Campbell. Forty of 
his earlier essays were published in book 
form (1796), and another selection in 
1816, but Dannie’s reputation as an 
‘Ainerican Addison* was eclipsed by that of 
Irving. Yiis Letters were published in 1936. 

DENTON, Daniel (^/.i696), planter and 
public official of Jamaica, New York, was ^ 
the author of A Brief Description of New- 
York (London, 1670), the first separate 
work in English relating to the province, 
intended ‘for the encouragement of many 
that have a desire to remove themselves* 
and ‘for the satisfaction of others that 
would make a trade thither.’ 

DENYS, Nicolas (1598-1688), French 
trader in Nova Scotia, founded various 
settlements, purchased a grant on the 
coast of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
and from 1654 to 1687 governed this 
^ion and Newfoundland. His account, an 
important source on Acadian history, was 
published in 1672, and translated as The 
Description and Natural History of the 
Coasts of North America (1908). 

DERBY, George Horatio (1823-61), 
Massachusetts-born army officer and au- 
thor, was famous as a wit and practical 
joker, but his writing was done chiefly for 
his own amusement, appearing in vari- 
ous newspapers and magazines, specially 
during his residence in California (1849- 
56). His friends collected these scatter^ 
pieces in two volumes, the popular PAor- 
nixiana (1855) and Squibob Papers (1865), 
named from his pseudonyms. John Phoe- 
nix and Squibob. Although he is usually 
classed as a ‘Western humorist,’ Derby 
was a well-educated gentleman wi^ an 
innate love of fun, who wrote in a spirit of 
satire, irony, and burlesque. To some ex- 
tent he carries on the tradition of urbane 
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humor represented by Irving and the 
Knickerbocker Mazaziney but his boister- 
ous quality is in the new Western spirit. 
His burlesques of contemporary subjects 
are somewhat dated, but modern readers 
can appreciate such jeux esprit as *A 
New System of English Grammar' and 
‘Musical Review Extraordinary.* 

DERLETH, August [William] (1909- 

), Wisconsin author, noted for his re- 
gional writings and prolific literary 
career. Since graduation from the state 
university (1930) he has averaged nearly 
three published books annually. His long 
series of novels about Sac Prairie (whose 
prototype is Sauk City) includes: Still 
Is the Summer Night (1937), Wind Over 
Wisconsin (1938), Restless Is the River 
(1939)1 Evening in Spring (1941), Sweet 
Genevieve (194a), Shadow oj Night (1943), 
and The Shield of the Valiant (1945). He 
has also written other novels with Wis- 
consin settings; poems about the region, 
collected in Hawk on the Wind (1937), 
Man Track Here (1939), Rind of Earth 
(1943), Youy Thoreau (1945), and 
other volumes; short story collections 
like Sac Prairie (1948); as well 

as detective novels; science fiction; a 
biography of Zona Gale, Still Small Voice 
(1940); The Wisconsin: River of a Thou- 
sand Isles (1942); and Place of Hawks 
(i935)j novelettes on psychic problems. 

Descen t in to the MaeUtrdm , Ay story by 
Poe (q.v.), published in Graham's Magazine 
(1841) and reprinted mProse Tales (1843). 

A Norwegian sailor and his brother are 
trapped in their fishing boat, when a hur- 
ricane draws it into the fearful Moskoe- 
strom, a whirlpool that periodically forms 
and subsides. Whirled about the inner 
verge of the gulf, they face death, and the 
elder brother becomes insane. TTie other 
sees that of the many objects in the grasp 
of the whirlpool, small cylindrical ones are 
least likely to be destroyed, and, lashing 
himself to a cask, he jumps into the sea. 
When the Moskoe-strom subsides he 
floats to safety, and is rescued by fellow 
fishermen. They do not recognize him or be- 
lieve his story, for his hair has turned white 
and his expression is completely altered. 

Descent to the Deady see Jeffers, R. 
Description of Ness England y Ay autobi- 
ographical narrative by John Smitn (q.v.). 

Deseret, name given to the present state 
of Utah at its finding by the Mormons. 


De Soto 

Derived from the Book of Mormony the 
name means ‘the land of the working bee.’ 

Desire Under the ElmSy play by O’Neill 
(q.v.), produced and published in 1924. 

Ephraim Cabot, in his elm-shaded New ' 
England farmhouse in 1850, is a decadent 
Puritan, harsh and miserly. He acquitsd * 
the farm from his dead second wife, 
mother of his son Eben, who works it 
with his elder half-brothers, Simeon and 
Peter. Eben, who resembles his gentle 
mother, hates Ephraim for having mis- 
treat^ her, and the other sons are kept 
from joining the gold rush to California 
only by their avaricious interest in inherit- # 
ing the farm. When Ephraim, despite his 
75 years, takes a third wife, Simeon ^d 
Peter sell their shares to Eben and leave 
for California. Ephraim’s third wife is Ab- 
bie Putnam, a young widow, greedy amd 
sensual, whose only purpose is to gain ^is 
wealth, and she seduces Eben in order to 
have a child that will inherit it. Ephraim 
exults over the birth of his supposed son, 
and, when he reveals that the new child 
will inherit the property, Eben repudiates 
Abbie’s love, which is by now genuine. 
She kills the child, and in a rage confesses 
her crimes. Eben informs the police, but, 
overcome by love for Abbic, admits a part 
in the murder, and is arrested with her. 

De SMET, Rerre Jean (i8oi*- 73), Bel- 
gian Jesuit missionary among the Indians 
of the Northwest, erected many missions 
and won the confidence of his people, to 
whom he made many journeys. After the 
white immigration of the mid-century 
made Indian relations difficult, he often 
acted as intermediary and arbitrator, and 
was chiefly responsible for the eventual 
peace between the Sioux and the Ameri- 
cans. His missionary work was supple- 
mented by his books. Letters and Sketches 
(1843), Oregon Missions and Travels 
(1847), Western Missions and Missionaries 
(1859), and New Indian Sketches (1863). 

De SOTO, Hernando 1500-42), Span- 
ish conquistador and explorer, was an 
officer under Pizarro in me conquest of 
Peru, after which he was appointed gov- 
ernor of Cuba, with rights to the territory 
of Florida. In 1539, with almost 1,000 
men, he began his explorations in search 
of treasure, marching from the coast of 
Florida through the South to the Missis- 
sippi River, which he is credited with dis- 
covering. He continued as far as northern 
Texas, but on the return journey he died. 
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Detective Story 


De Vinne 


His men, fearing discovery by hostile In- 
dians, buried him in the Mississippi. 

Detective Story, form of fiction whose 
main structural characteristic is a reversal 
. of the sequence of events: The catastro- 
phe, generally a murder, is typically pre- 
, sentd first, followed by the introduction 
oT^usp^cted criminals, and of a series of 
clues whose significance the reader is not 
supposed to grasp until the story is ended 
by a climax of explanation, in which the 
detective hero shows how the crime was 
committed, the motives for it, and finally 
the identity of the criminal. Poe’s ‘The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue,* ‘The Pur- 
*loined Letter,* and ‘The Mystery of Marie 
Rogdt* (qq.v.) are considered the first 
modern detective stories, but the detec- 
tive novel did not become widely popular 
until the work of such European authors 
as Gaboriau, Wilkie Collins, and Conan 
Doyle. In the U.S. the first important de- 
tective novels were those of Anna K.Green, 
the most popular being The Leavenworth 
Case (i 878). The vogue of detective fiction 
during the aoth century has been supplied 
by English and French authors, and by 
such Americans as Dashiell Hammett, 
Earl D. Biggers, J.P.MarMand, S.S.Van 
Dine, Ellery Queen, and Frances Noyes 
Hart. The many detective plays of the 
American theater have included Gillette*s 
Sherlock Holmes^ Elmer Rice’s On Trials 
and Mary Roberts Rinehart’s The Bat, 


and concerned with social questions and 
attitudes. Her reputation was established 
by her early volumes, Banners (1919), 
Honey Out of the Rock (1925), and/Vr^ Jor 
the Night (1930). Epistle to Prometheus 
(193 1 ) Is on the Promethean spirit through- 
out the ages; One Part Love (1939), a pro- 
test against the spiritual darkness of to- 
day; Take Them^ Stranger (1944), poems 
of war; and Animal^ Vegetable^ Mineral 
(i954)> lyrics. Besides novels, A Brittle 
Heaven (1926), In Such a Night (1927), 
Mask cf Silenus (1933), and Rogue's 
Legacy she has written a biography 

of Whitman (1941) for children. Critical 
works include: Potable Gold^ Some Notes 
on Poetry in this Age (1929), This Modem 
Poetry (1935), and Poetry in Our Time 
(1954)9 &nd anthologies of Russian and 
German poetry. 

Devil and Daniel Webster, The, one-act 
folk opera by Stephen Vincent Ben^t and 
Douglas ^ Moore (qq.v.), produced in 
1939* It is based on a short story by Be- 
nd t, published in Thirteen O'clock (1937). 

Jab» Stone, a New Hampshire farmer, 
sells his soul to the devil in return for ten 
years of prosperity. When the devil comes 
to his wedding to collect, Jabez appeals to 
a guest, Daniel Webster, to defend him 
before the devil’s jury of American vil- 
lains. Appealing to them as men, Web- 
ster’s eloquence touches their memories 
of freedom, and wins an acquittal. 


Db TOGQUEVILLE, see Tocqueville, 

Detour, The, play by Owen Davis (q.v.), 
produced in 1921 and published in 1922. 

Helen Hardy, who gave up her dream 
of an artistic career when she married 
Steve, a Long Island farmer, has cher- 
ished the same hope for her daughter 
Kate, and carefully saved money to send 
her to a New York art school. When 
Steve demands the money to buy more 
land, they quarrel, and she decides to 
leave with Kate for New York. Kate, 
overhearing a professional artist’s criti- 
cism of her painting, realizes that she has 
no talent, gives the money to her father, 
and plans to marry a local youth. The 
play ends with Steve looking forward to 
expanding his farm, and Helen beginning 
to save for the career of a possible grand- 
child. 

DEUTSCH, Babette (1895-^ ), New 

York poet, noted for her sensitive intellec- 
tual verse, highly charged with emotion 


DeviVs Dictionary, The, by Ambrose 
Bierce (q.v.), was first published as The 
Cynic's Word Book (1906) and retitled in 
1911. Collected from newspaper contribu- 
tions (1881-1906), and addressed to ‘en- 
lightened souls who prefer dry wines to 
sweet, sense to sentiment, wit to humor, 
and clean English to slang,* the volume 
contains witty, concise ‘definitions* re- 
flecting Bierce’s bold soci^ criticism, pes- 
simism, and skeptical philosophy. Char- 
acteristic entries are; TMugwump, n. In 
politics one afflicted with self-respect and 
addicted to the vice of independence. A 
term of contempt*; ‘Edible, adj. Good to 
eat, and wholesome to digest, as a worm 
to a toad, a toad to a snake, a snake to a 
pig, a pig to a man, and a man to a worm.* 

De VINNE, Theodore Low (1828-1914), 
advanced the art of printing in the U.S. 
by the high quality of workmanship at his 
New York press, and by his writings, 
which include The Invention of Printing 
(1876), Historic Printing Types (1886), 
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De Voto 


The Practice of Typography (1900-1904), 
and Notable Printers of Italy during the 
Fifteenth Century (i9io)« 

DE VOTO, Bernard [Augustine] (1897- 
1955), Utah-born professor of English at 
Northwestern University and 

Harvard (1929-36), later edited The SaU 
urday Review of Literature (1936-8), and 
occupied the ^Easy Chair’ of Harper's 
(1935-55). His works on Mark Twain in- 
clude: Mark Twain's America (1932); 
Mark Twain in Eruption (1940), previous- 
ly unpublished manuscripts; and Mark 
Twain at Work (1942), essays. His study of 
‘the continental experience,’ a trilogy on 
the impact of the West on the American 
mind is contained in The Course of 
Empire iJ9S^)» about discovery and ex- 
ploration from the 1 6th to the 19th cen- 
tury; Across the Wide Missouri (1947, 
Pulitzer Prize), about the Rocky Moun- 
tain fur trade; and The Year of Decision: 
1846 (1943). Other studies of American 
ideas include and Rebuttals (1936), 

Minority Report (1940), and The Easy 
Chair (1955), collections of forthright es- 
says; and The Literary Fallacy (1944), 
criticizing American authors of the 1920’s 
for holding aloof from vital experience. 
His novels include: The Crooked Mile 
(1924); The Chariot of Fire (1926); The 
House of SunX^oes-Down (1928); We Ac^ 
cept with Pleasure (1934); and Mountain 
Time (1947), and lesser fiction under the 
name of John August. 

DEWEY, George (1837-1917), naval of- 
hcer, commanded the Asiatic squadron 
during the Spanish-American War. He 
became a national hero when on May i, 
1898, he entered Manila’s harbor, de- 
stroyed 8 enemy ships, and within 24 
hours controlled the city, which was 
formally seized (Aug. 13) by land troops. 
He wrote an Autobiography (1913). 

DEWEY, John (1859-1952), Vermont- 
born philosopher and educator, graduated 
from the University of Vermont (1879) 
and Johns Hopkins (Ph.D. 1884). He 
taught at the Universities of Minnesota, 
Michigan, Chicago, and after 1904 at 
Columbia. While director of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago’s School of Education he 
founded an experimental school to test 
new educational techniques. His influ- 
ence on education and thought came also 
from his books, teaching, and leader- 
ship of many learned societies, connection 
wiui the Soaalist Party, and work as ad- 


Dewey 

viser to foreign governments. His most im- 
portant writings on education, following 
his Psychology (1887), include The School 
and Society (1899); The Child and the Cur- 
riculum (1902); Moral Principles in Edu- 
cation (1909); Interest and Effort in Educa- 
tion (1913); Experience and Education 
(1938); and The Public Schools and Spijdt-^ 
ual Values ( 1 944) . Problems of Men ( 1 946) 
is a collection of his essays. In these works 
he emphasizes the changes in educational 
needs due to the industrial revolution, the 
democratic point of view, and the concept 
of man as a biological entity required to 
adjust himself to his environment and the 
comply structure of modern society.^ 
His scientifle realism, the basis of this at- 
titude, springs from pragmatism, of wUch 
Dewey has been the leading exponent 
since the death of William James. Shut- 
ing the emphasis of pragmatic thou^t 
from religion and the will to believe to 
practical problems of social reconstruc- 
tion, Dewey has called his philosophy ‘in- 
strumentalism,’ and in it he holds that, 
since reality changes and grows, truth 
consists in the success with which ideas, 
hypotheses, and beliefs are framed for the 
achievement of set purposes. The only 
reality is experience, and knowledge is 
necessarily functional, not abstract or 
theoretical. The natural sciences have ad- 
vanced through devotion to observation, 
experiment, and revision in light of experi- 
ence; the great need is for social sciences 
to advance to a commensurate point, at 
which they may direct all knowledge to 
human ends, enabling intelligence to con- 
trol the human and extra-human environ- 
ment. These ideas have been developed in 
Outlines of a Critical Theory of Ethics 
(1891), Studies in Logical Theory (1903), 
How We Think (1909), The Influence of 
Darwin on Philosophy . . . (1910), Essays in 
Experimental Logic (1916), Democracy and 
Education (1916), Reconstruction in Phi- 
losophy (1920), Human Nature and Con- 
duct {1922) ^Experience and Nature (1925), 
The ^est for Certainty {1929)^ Individual- 
ismy Old and New (1930), Philosophy and 
Civilization (1931), Art as Experience 
(1934), A Common Faith (1934), Liberal- 
ism and Social Action (1935), Logic ^ the 
Theory of Inquiry (1938), and Freedom 
and Culture (1939). Intelligence in the Mod- 
ffw World (1939), edited by Joseph Ratner, 
is a selection from Dewey’s writings. 
DEWEY, Meuvil (1^1-1931), as li- 
brarian of Amherst College (1874-6) 
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Dexter 

evolved his Dewey Decimal Classification 
system of cataloguing. He later founded 
the Library Journal (1876), and estab- 
lished the first school of librarianship at 
Columbia (1887). 

D£XT£R» Henry Martyn (1821-90), 
Massachusetts clergyman, edited the Co»- 
gngationalist (1851-90) and Congrega- 
tional Quarterly (1859^66), and wrote his- 
tories of his sect that included: Congrega- 
tionalism (1865), The Church Policy oj the 
Pil^ims (1870), A Handbook of Congre- 
gationalism (1880), Early English Exiles 
in Amsterdam (1890) and The England 
and Holland of the Pilgrims (1905), the 
latter in collaboration with his son. 

D£XT£R, Timothy (1747-1806), eccen- 
tric merchant of Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts, who dubbed himsdf ‘Lord' Tim- 
othy Dexter. He gained his wealth by un- 
usual, though shrewd, business transac- 
tions, and spent part of it for a curious 
mansion in his native town. His book, A 
Pickle for the Knowing Ones (1802), is an 
amusing expression of his idiosyncrasies, 
famous for its lack of punctuation except 
in the second edition, which had a page of 
punctuation marks at the end so that 
readers could ‘pepper and solt it as they 
plese.* J.P.Marquand has written a biog- 
raphy of Dexter (1925). 

Dialf The (July 1840- April 1844), quar- 
terly magazine of literature, philosophy, 
and religion, was the organ of the New 
England Transcendentalist movement, 
and grew out of the informal meetings of 
the Transcendental Club (q.v.). Although 
Alcott, who gave the magazine its title, 
thought it insufficiently transcendental, 
it was considered obscure by the general 
public, and savagely attacked by the 
press. Margaret Fuller, the editor, was as- 
sisted by Geor^ Ripley, but she failed to 
give the magazine unity, admitting many 
contradictory articles. Among the early 
contributions were Thoreau’s ‘Friend- 
ship'; Emerson's ‘The Problem' and ‘Man 
the Reformer'; Alcott's ‘Orphic Sayings'; 
Miss Fuller's ‘Goethe’; Theodore Parker’s 
‘German Literature'; Elizabeth Peabody’s 
‘Christ’s Idea of Society’; and writing by 
George Ripley, C.P.Cranch, and W.H. 
Channing. Emerson succeeded as editor 
(July 1842), and gave The Dial a more 
unified attitude, publishing extracts from 
Oriental religious writing entitled ‘Eth- 
nic Scriptures,' his own ^Lectures on the 
Times,' and further writings by W.H. 


Dialogues in limbo 

Channing, Miss Fuller Parker, Charles 
Lane, Jones Very, J.F.Qarke, Lowell, and 
C.A.l)ana. 

IHaU The (1 86o)«monthly literary and phil- 
osophic magazine, the Western organ of 
Transcendentalism, was edited from Cin- 
cinnati by Moncure Conway. Patterned 
after the Boston Transcendentalist maga- 
zine. it printed similar material, although 
individual contributions were less distin- 
guished. The authors included Emerson. 
Alcott. Howells, and O.B.Frothingham. 

IHaU The (1880-1929), monthly journal 
of literary criticism, was founded at Chi- 
cago as a conservative review. In 1892 it 
became a fortnightly, continuing the orig- 
inal policy until 1918, when it was moved 
to New York. New contributing editors, 
including Conrad Aiken, H.E.Stearns, 
Randolim Bourne, and Van Wyck Brooks, 
made it a radical journal of opinion, pub- 
lishing such previously taboo authors as 
Dewey, Veblen, Laski, Beard, and R.M. 
Lovett. Under Scofield Thayer, after 
1920, The Dial became the most distin-' 
guished literary monthly in the U.S. to 
champion modern artistic movements. It 
drew contributors from many nations and 
had as associates Thomas Mann, T.S.Eli- 
ot, James Stephens, and Paul Morand. It 
printed virtually all the distinguished au- 
thors of the period, and was noted also for 
its fine reproductions of modern graphic 
art. Marianne Moore was editor after 1926. 

Dialogues in Limbo^ ten Platonic dis- 
courses by Santayana (q.v.), published in 
1926. 

The speakers include six ‘shades,’ De- 
mocritus, Alcibiades, Aristippus the Cyre- 
naic, Dionysius the Younger, Socrates, and 
Avicenna, and 'the Spirit of a Stranger 
still living on the Earth.' In the course of 
their discussions of ethics, esthetics, and 
the nature of the world and of experience, 
Democritus asserts the author's belief 
that ‘in the sphere of nature the whole life 
of the mind is a normal madness . . • 
Reason dawns upon mortals only in the 
last thought of all, when seeing that noth- 
ing is red save the atoms and the void 
(not as fancy may picture them but as 
they truly are), the mind . • . lays down 
all its flowering illusions upon the altar of 
truth.’ The dialogues include a ‘Vivisec- 
tion’ of Santayana's own mind, studies of 
individual and social human nature, an 
analysis of the ‘normal madness' of 
thought, considerations of various philo-^ 
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Diamond Lem 

sophic positions, and a criticism of the 
theory of self-government, which accord- 
ing to the aumor is eminently desirable, 
but could exist only among ‘a race ot 
philosophers.’ 

Diamond Lens^ The^ story by Fitz- 
James O’Brien (q.v.). 

DIAZ del CASTILLO, Bernal (r.1492- 
C.1593), Spanish conquistador and co- 
lonial governor, came to Cuba in 1514, and 
served under Cort6s in the conquest of 
Mexico. His eyewitness account, T?ie True 
History of the Conquest of Mexico (3 vols., 
1632), was written during his old age, 
when he was an official in Guatemala, and 
has been important as the source of such 
works as The Conquest of Mexico and Con- 
quistador, 

DICKENS, Charles (1812-70), English 
novelist, whose first tour of the U.S. (J an.- 
May 1842) is described in his American 
Notes for General Circulation (q.v., 1842), 
and furnished the background for portions 
of Martin ChuTsdewit (^v., 1843-4). He 
visited the U.S. again (Nov. 1867-Apr. 
1868), when he presented a popular series 
of readings in Eastern cities. 

DICKINSON, Emily [Elizabeth] (1830- 
86), the daughter of Edward Dickinson, a 
prominent lawyer of Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts, was educated at Amherst Acad- 
emy and for one year at Mount Holyoke 
Female Seminary, under Mary Lyon. Her 
life was outwardly eventless, for she lived 
quietly at home, and for the last 25 years 
alluded herself from all but the most in- 
timate friends. Though never married, 
she cultivated intense intellec^al com- 
panionships with several men in succes- 
sion, whom she quaintly called her tutors. 
The first was Benjamin F. Newton, a law 
student in her father’s office, who intro- 
duced her to stimulating books^ and urged 
her to take seriously her vocation as poet. 
Religious questionings prompted by his 
early death led her to appeal for guidance 
to the Reverend Charles Wadsworth of 
Philadelphia, whom she met in 1854. She 
soon came to regard him as her "dearest 
earthly friend,’ and for purposes of poetry 
created in his image the "lover’ whom she 
was never to know except in imagination. 
From the time of Wadsworth’s removal to 
San Francisco, in the spring of 1862, may 
be dated her withdraw^ from village soci- 
ety and her increasing preoccupation with 
poetry. She initiate a literary corre- 
spondence with T.W.Higgin8on, whom she 


Dickinson 

knew only through his papers in the At- 
lantic Monthly y and his kindly encourage- 
ment was a support to her through years 
of loneliness. Besides Higginson, the circle 
of friends to whom ^e occasionally 
showed a few of her poems included Sam- 
uel Bowles, Dr.J.G.Holland, and Helen 
Hunt Jackson. For the most parts hasu^ 
ever, she wrote in secret and guarded her 
poems even from her family. Before her 
death, she had composed well over 1,000 
brief lyrics, her "letter to the world,’ rec- 
ords of the life about her, of tinv ecstasies 
set in motion by mutations of the seasons 
or by home and garden incidents, of can- 
did insights into her own states of con- « 
sciousness, and of speculations on the timc- 
le^ mysteries of love and death. I&r 
mind was charged with paradox, as 
though her vision, like the eyes of biros, 
was focused in opposite directions on tK 
two worlds of material and immateri^ 
values. She could express feelings of deep*, 
est poignancy in terms of wit. Like Emer- 
son, her preference for the intrinsic and 
the essential led her not infrequently to a 
gnomic concision of phrase, but her artis- 
try in the modulation of simple meters 
and the delicate management of imper- 
fect rimes was greater than his. Her dar- 
ingly precise metaphors made her seem 
to Amy Lowell a precursor of the Imagist 
school. Publication, in Emily Dickinson’s 
unworldly view, formed no part of a poet’s 
business. Only two of her poems, not 
counting an early verse valentine, were 
printed during her lifetime, and neither 
with her consent. From the chaotic mass 
of manuscripts found after her death, 
some carefully revised, others carelessly 
jotted down on odd scraps of paper, six 
volumes have been select^: Poems (1890) 
and Poems: Second Series (1891), edited 
by Mabel L. Todd and T.W.Higginson; 
Poems: Third Series (1896), edited by 
Mrs.Todd; The Single Hound (q.v.,1914), 
edited by Emily’s niece, Martha Dickin- 
son Bianchi; Further Poems (1929) and 
Unpublished Poems (1936), edited by 
Mrs.Bianchi and Alfred Leete Hampson. 
A collection was issued as Poems: Cente- 
nary Edition (1930). Pbsthumous publi- 
cation kept the poems from heim pre- 
sented in any effective order. Tnning 
pieces and fragments were includi^ with 
major lyrics and the text was often inaccu- 
rate, hudiy punctuated, or poorly displayed 
on the pa^ However, Bobs (A Melody 
(1945)9 poems long suppressed because 
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DidKinion 


Dicdoiiary of American Hlitory 

of a family feud, was cmfiilly edited by nel John Bowie and his bride, on their 
Mabel L. Todd and Millicent Bingham, was to Porto Banos, a Central American 
and all The Poems of Emily Dickinson were capital. Bowie has engineered a revolution 
issued in a scholarly edition ^ vols., that makes him dictator of the republic, 
}9SS) including variant readings by and has had himself appointed U.S. con- 
Inomas H. Johnson. Emily Dickinson sul. Arriving at Porto Banos, they find 
is considered the prototype of Alison that a second revolution has occurred, 
Stanhope in Alisons House (q.v.) and and Bowie sends the unknowing Travers 
the heroine of Helen Hunt Jackson’s to take his place. Travers, Simpson, and 
Mercy PhilhricKs Choice (1876). Hyne, a wireless operator, live at the con- 

sulate, investigate local politics, and plan 
DICKINSON, John (1732-1808), Phila- ? counterrevolution. Meanwhile Travers 
delphia lawyer, led the conservative group J? pursued by ^ani ta, Bowie s former 
in the Pennsylvania legislature during the uancee, and Duffy, a secret sciwice de- 
debates on proprietary government. He Jective. Cornered by President Carnes, 
Protest against the Appointment of Travers and Hyne simulate a wireless 
Benjamin Franklin (1764), and the Sugar message, and to their surprise ac^ally 
Act and proposed Stamp Act caused him summon the battleship Oregon. lt is ex- 
to write on The Late Regulations Respect-^ plained that Duffy had been intending 
ing the British Colonies on the Continent "merely to question Travers, since the cal^ 
of America . . . (1765). When England con- not die, and the play ends with 

tinned to assert its rights of taxation, he success of the counterrevolution, 
began to publish in the Pennsylvania Dictionaries, see Worcester and Webster. 
Chronicle his Letters from a Farmer in Dictionary of American Biography^ 
Pennsylvania (q.v., 1768), whose thesis is biographies of outstanding American^, 
that England’s acts were contrary to her published in 20 volumes (1928-36), and 
own constitutional principles. These let- based on the plan of the English 
ters established him as the leading con- of National Biography. Published under 
servative opponent of English policy, for the auspices of the American Council of 
his methods differed from those of Patrick Learned Societies, and financed mainly 
Henry and Samuel Adams. A member of by The New York Times^ the work was 
both Continental Congresses, he wrote an under the supervision of an editorial 
Essay upon the Constitutional Power of staff headed (1928-31) by Allen Johnson, 
Great Britain . . . (1774), A Declaration and after his death by Dumas Malone, 
by the Representatives of the United Colo- who edited volumes viii-xx. The work, 
(1775), and other addresses and peti- which includes no accounts of persons 
tions. Although he supported military living at the time of publication, contains 
measures, and wrote ‘A Song for American sketdies of 13,633 persons by 2,243 con- 
Freedom (the Liberty Song), he still tributors, and totals ii,ooo,oto words. A 
hoped for reconciliation, and voted against supplementary volume (1944) includes bi- 
the Declaration of Independence. After ©graphics of 652 persons who died bc- 
the war, he represented Delaware in Con- tween the original publication and 1936. 
wess, and wrote two scries of Letters of jHctUmary of American EnglUh, based 
Fabtus (1788, 97) m favor of the Consti- historical principles, was compiled at 
tution. the University of Chicago, under the 

DICKINSON, Jonathan (1688-1747), editorship of Sir William Craigie. and 
founder and first president ot the College James R. Hulbert. The project was begun 
of New Jersey (now Princeton), was, next in 19^6^ and the work is in 4 volumes 
to Jonathan Edwards, the leading oppo- (1936-44). It contains words, phrases, and 
nent of orthodox Calvinism during the usages originating in the U.S., invented 
Great Awakening. Jonathan Odell was words, and English importations whose 
his grandson. meanings are distinctive here. 

Dictator, The, play by R.H.Davis (q.v.). Dictionary of American History, ref- 
produced in 1904 and published in 1906. erence work written by some^ 1,000 his- 
Brooke Travers and his valet Simpron, torians under the general editorship of 
believing they have killed a cabman in a James Tnislow Adams, the managing 
street ^ht, escape from New York on the editorship of R.V.Coleman, and an advi- 
steamer Bolivar. Also on board are Colo- sory council of 17 scholars. It was be- 
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Difcourses in America 


Diedrich Knickerbocker 

gun in 1936 with the compilation of a 
list of 6,000 topics, and published in six 
volumes (1940). Each of the brief articles 
deals with a separate aspect of American 
history, but there are many ‘covering* ar- 
ticles presenting broader subjects in or- 
derly summary, and cross references in- 
dicate collater^ information. 

DiEDRicsi Knickerbocker, sctKnicker ^ 
iocker. 

DIGGES, Thomas Atwood (1741?- 
i8ai ?), an intimate of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Franklin, and Madison, while resid- 
ing in Lisbon during the American Revo- 
lution was active in the patriot cause. To 
him has been attributed Adventures of 
Alonso: Containing Some Striking An- 
tcdotes of the Present Prime Minister of 
Portugal (1775), a novel ‘by a native of 
Maryland, some years resident in Lisbon,* 
which was published in England. If 
tually by Digges or another American, it is 
the nrst novel by an American, since it 
precedes The Power of Sympathy by 14 
years. It is a romantic, picaresque story 
of a young Portuguese merchant, and in- 
cludes passages on the evils of despotic 
government. 

DILLON, George (1906- ), born in 
Florida and reared in Kentucky and the 
Middle West, while an undergraduate at 
the University of Chicago became an ed- 
itor of Poetry. The poems in Boy in the 
Wind (1927), published the year of his 
graduation, have a soft musical quality. 
The Flowering Stone (1931), a more vig- 
orous work, won the Pulitzer Prize (1932;. 

Dime novel, popular name for cheap 
thrilling tales of history, romance, war- 
fare, or any violent action, many of which 
were set in America during the Revolu- 
tion, Civil War, or frontier period. They 
attained an immense popularity in the 
U.S. from the publication of Malaeska: 
The Indian Wife of^ the White Hunter in 
i860 by Ann Sophia Stephens (q.v.) to 
about 1895, at which time they bqgan to 
be supers^^ by pulp magazines (q.v.) 
and such series as those concerning Frank 
Mmiwell, the Rover Boys, and Tom 
Swift. Although the development of plot 
closely followed conventional moral pat- 
terns. stem critics mistakenly called dime 
novels imnioral. They probably fostered a 
nationsdistic attitude, emphasizing as 
the]|r did the democratic vigor and in- 
dividualism of the American people. 

[I 


Among the most famous authors were 
E.Z.CJudson, Prentiss Ingraham, Ed- 
ward L. Wheder, who created ‘Deadwood 
Dick,’ and J.R.Coryell, who created 
‘Nick Carter.’ Their leading publisher 
was Erastus Beadle. 

Dimmesdale, Arthur, character in The 
Scarlet Letter (q.v.) . 

Dinner at Eighf, play by George S. 
Kaufman and ]^na Ferber (qq.v.). 

Dinsmore, Elsie, character in novds for' 
children by Martha Finley (q.v.). 

Dionysus in Doubts poems by E.A. 
Robinson (q.v.), publish^ in 1925, indud- 
ing ‘Demos and Dionysus’ (q.v.). 

In the title poem, Robinson denounces 
modern tendencies toward collectivisnA, 
standardization, and equalitarianisnt. 
‘Freedom,’ Dionysus vouchsafes in an 
imagined conversation with the poet, ‘be 4 
comes a prodigy for men to fear’ when 
‘herd-servitude’ thoughtlessly exalts it. 
Democracy is ‘an unransomed kidnapped 
juvenile,’ and the sole hope for humanity 
is that it may hide ‘intelligence . . . 
much as a tree’s unguessed immensities 
are hidden in a seed.’ The concept of so- 
cial equality is a snare, for ‘Humbug is no 
less himself in his best dress,’ and men 
dream of a Utopia impossible on earth, in 
their ‘confused assumptions of a state Not 
yet prepared’ for them. 

Disappointment The; or, The Force of 
Credulity y comic opera by Andrew Barton 
(presumably a pseudonym of Colonel 
Thomas Forrest), published in 1767. It 
was arranged for production a few days 
before The Prince of Parthia^ the first pro- 
fessionally produced American play, but 
was withdrawn because of its personal 
satire. It is concerned with the contempo- 
rary mania of searching for the supposed 
treasures of the pirate Blackbeard, and 
ridicules various Philadelphians involved 
in such undertakings. A song set to the 
tune of Yankee Doodle is included. 

Disciples of Christ, see Campbelly Alex- 
ander. 

Discourses in America^ three lectures 
by Matthew Arnold (q.v.), delivered dur- 
ing a tour of the Eastern states in 1883, 
and published in 1 885. 

‘Numbers: or. The Majority and the 
Remnant,’ a discussion of national traits, 
shows the danger of assuming that what 
is popular or widespread need be praise- 
worthy. The author indicates the fallacy 
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of the American pride '\a size and num- 
bers: *in a democratic community like 
this, with its newness, its magnitude, its 
strength, its life of business, its sheer free- 
dom and equalit)r, the danger is in the 
absence of the discipline of respect; in 
hardness and materialism, exaggeration 
and boastfulness; in a false smartness, a 
false audacity, a want of soul and ddi- 
cacy/ 'Literature and Science’ is an ar- 
^ment against the tendency in modern 
schools to supplant literary education by 
scientific studies. The essay on Emerson 
states that the American author is not a 
great poet, writer, or philosopher, but 
rather occupies a position like that of 
Marcus Aurelius, 'the friend and aider of 
those who would live in the spirit.* Emer- 
son’s 'insight is admirable, his truth is 
precious*; but his most valuable quality 
IS his 'hopeful, serene, beautiful temper,’ 
which makes him, together with Frank- 
lin. 'the most distinctively and honour- 
ably American of your writers.’ 

Discovery^ see Hudson^ Henry ^ 

Disko Troop, character in Captains 
Courageous (q.v.). 

Dismal Swamp, on the coast of south- 
east Virginia and northeast North Caro- 
lina, was formerly extensive and almost 
impenetrable. William Byrd describes it 
in his History of the Dividing Line. It is 
the setting of Mrs.Stowe’s Dred^ and is 
frequently mentioned in literature as a 
refuge for the fugitive slave, e.g.. Long* 
fellow's 'The Slave in the Dismal Swamp/ 

DISNEY, Walt[er] (1901- ), creator 
of animated cartoons, produced the first 
of his Mickey Mouse series in 1928. Other 
works, noted for their fantastic humor 
and technical brilliance, include the Si/Zy 
Symphony series and full-length pictures, 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs (1938L 
Pinocchio (1940), Fantasia (i94o)> and 
The Reluctant Drapn (1941). During the 
^war he made training and goodwill films, 
and later produced nature films of birds 
and animds in their natural habitats* 

District of Columbia, see Washington^ 
D.C. 

Dividing Lfnc, see History of the Dividing 
Line. 

Divina Commedia^ sequence of six Pe- 
trjtfchan sonnets by Longfellow (q.v.), 
written (1864-7) to precede and follow 
each of the three parts of his translation 


Divinity School Address 

of Dante’s Divine Comedy (r86‘;r). In the 
first sonnet, the Divine Comedy is likened 
to a cathedral that the poet enters, from 
day to day, for prayer and sanctuary 
from the cares which he leaves outside. 
This figure is continued in the succeeding 
sonnets, which are concerned with the 
variety of themes and emotional attitudes 
in '^is medieval miracle of song,’ Dante’s 
beni^ant religious influence on the read- 
er his love for Beatrice, and a comparison 
of the emotional effect of his work with 
that of the Catholic Mass. The sixth son- 
net deals with Dante's place in history as 
'forerunner of the day that is to be.’ 

Divine Tragedy^ The. dramatic poem by 
Longfellow (q.v.), puolished in 1871 and 
later included in Christus (q.v., 1872). 

This reworking of Biblical themes is 
divided into three parts, or Passovers. 
The first deals with John the Baptist, pro- 
claiming the advent of the divine figure, 
with a colloquy between Christus and 
Lucifer, the marriage in Cana, the Phari- 
sees’ denial of Christ, and the revclatioft 
of Mary Magdelene. The second deals 
with Salome and her demand for the head 
of Tohn. with the restoration of the eye- 
sight of Bartimeus, and the dialogue of 
Simon Magus and Helen of Tyre. The 
third deals with the entry into Jerusalem, 
the Last Supper, the vigil in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, Peter’s denunciation of 
Christ, the betray^ of Judas and his re- 
pentance, and the judgment of Christus. 
The concluding episode of the three 
crosses is accompanied by an epilogue of 
the apostles, which is the Christian creed 
verbatim. 

Divinity School Address^ name com- 
monly given to the address delivered by 
Emerson (q*v.) before the senior class of 
Divinity College, Harvard (July 15, 
1838), published that year, and reprint^ 
in Nature y Addresses y and Lectures (1849). 
The discourse provoked a strong reaction 
among the facidty, and Andrews Norton 
attacked it as irreverent and atheistic in 
On the Latest Form of Infidelity (1839). Re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by such men as 
W.E.Channing and Theodore Parker, the 
address had no immediate effect on the 
church, but caused Emerson’s virtual 
ostracism from strict Unitarian circles. 

In 'The American Scholar,* the author 
appeals for a return to origin^ intellectual 
experience; here he appeals for a return to 
original spiritual experience. Truth is at* 
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tainable only through intuition, *it can- 
not be received at second hand.’ Since his- 
torical Christianity has fallen into errors, 
its influence is baneful. By emphasizing 
past revelation, it limits and discourages 
the direct exploration of Moral Nature, 
which alone communicate spiritual great- 
ness and the divine spirit. The formal 
church is dry, false, and moribund; the 
'great and perpetual office of the preacher 
is not discharged.’ Youna men entering 
the ministry must search their own hearts, 
preach their own message: 
sp«ak the very truth, as your life and con- 
science teach It, and cheer the waiting, faint- 
ing hearts of men with new hope and new 
revelations. 

DIX, Dorothea Lynde (1802-87), Mas- 
sachusetts teacher, pioneer in American 
rison reforms and the creation of alms- 
ouses and insane asylums. Her study of 
institutional conditions resulted in a ikf?- 
morial to the Legislature of Massachusetts 
(1843). She was superintendent of women 
nurses during the Civil War. 

DIX, Dorothy, pseudonym of Elizabeth 
Meriwether Gilmer (1861-1951), author 
of a column of advice to the lovelorn, begun 
(1896) in the New Orleans Picayune and 
later syndicated and distilled in such b(X}ks 
as HowtoJVinand Holda Husband 
Dixie, patriotic song probably composed 
by Dan Emmett (q.v,,i859), member of 
Dan Bryant’s minstrel troupe. Its greatest 
popularity has been in the South, where it 
was sung by Confederate soldiers. Dixie 
signifies 'de land ob cotton,’ but the ongin 
01 the name is uncertain. It is sometimes 
supTOsed to be a corruption of the name 
of Jeremiah Dixon, who with Charles 
Mason (1763-7) surveyed the boundary 
which later separated slave and free states. 
DIXON, Roland Burraoe (1375-1934), 
professor of anthropology at Harvard, 
was an authority on American Indian 
tribes, about whom he wrote many books. 
He was also the author of Oceanic My- 
thology (1916), The Racial History of Man 
(1923), and The BuildingofCulturesli() 2 %), 
DIXON, Thomas (1864-1946), bom in 
North Carolina, was a Baptist minister 
and lyceum lecturer until he became an 
author. The Leopardis Spots (1902) and 
its s^uels. The Clansman (1905) and The 
Traitor (1907), are novels dealing with the 
Reconstruction in the South, favoring the 
activities of the Ku Klux Klan. The Flam- 
ing Sword (1939) is about Nc^oes and 


Dr.Heidegger’s Experiment 

whites in contemporary America. Dixon 
wrote other novels, as well as the motion 
picture. The Birth of a Nation (q.v.,1915), 
based on The Clansman. 

DOBIE, J[ames] Frank (1888- ), 

Texas ^ucator and author, since 1922 
has edited the publications of the Texas 
Folk-Lore Society, of which he is secretary. 
His books on Southwestern history and 
folklore include: A Vaquero of the Brush 
Country (1929), based on tne reminis-' 
cences of the cattleman John Young; 
Coronado's Children (1931), tales of lost 
mines and buried treasures; On the Open 
Range (1931); Tongues of the Monte 
(1935), about northern Mexico; Tales of 
the Mustangs (1936); Apache Gold arid 
Yaqui Silver (1939); The Longhorns 
(1941); and Guide to Life and Literature (A 
the Southwest (1943). He was a professor n 
English at the University of Texas (19334 
47) and has described his wartime ex-1 
eriences as professor of history at Cam- 
ridge in A Texan in England (1945). 

Dr.Grimshatve^s Secret^ romance by 
Hawthorne (q.v.), posthumously edited 
from an unfinished manuscript by his son 
Julian and published in 1882. 

In a New England town in the early 19 th 
century lives Dr.Grimshaw^ an eccentric 
recluse, and two orphans, Ned and Elsie. 
The children are involved in a secret re- 
lated to an estate in England, whence the 
doctor originally came. This estate has 
lacked a direct heir since the reign of 
Charles I, when the incumbent dis- 
appeared, leaving a bloody footprint on 
the threshold. After their guardian’s 
death, the children are separated, but 
meet again years later, in England. Ned, 
now Edward RedclyfFe, is injured while 
investigating the estate, and is befriended 
by Colcord, his boyhood tutor. Lord 
Braithwaite, the estate’s present owner, 
invites Edward to live at the Hall, where 
he meets Elsie, who warns him of a pre- 
sentiment of danger. He finds the hiding 
place of an incredibly old man who 
^haunts’ the Hall, and recognizes him as 
the Sir Edward Redcl^c of the time of 
the bloody footprint. When the old man 
dies, Colcord produces a locket that 
proves Edward to be the heir. 
Dr.Heidegger's Experiment^ all^orical 
tale by Hawthorne (q.v.), published in 
Twice-Told Tales (1837). 

The doctor, an aged ohysician and 
scientist, invites four of nis venerable, 
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eccentric acquaintances to take part in a 
test of some water from the Fountain of 
Youth. Medbourne, an impoverished for- 
mer merchant. Gascoigne, a ruined pol- 
itician, Colonel Killigrew, a gouty old was- 
ted, and the Widow Wycherly, a faded 
beauty, see the doctor restore a dried rose 
by applying the water, and are eager to 
try it. Dr.Heidegger declares he merely 
wishes to see the results, and does not 
drink, but serves his guests full glasses. 
They become increasingly younger until 
they reach gay and reckless youth, when 
the three men vie for the favors of the 
Widow. They accidentally upset the table, 

^ and spill the water. Then the doctor no- 
' tices that his rose has faded ^ain, and 
gradually his guests resume their aged ap- 
pearances. He says that he has learned 
from the experiment not to desire the delir- 
ium of youth, but his friends draw an- 
other moral, resolving to make a pil^im- 
age to Florida in search of the Fountain. 

Dr»Johns^ novel by D.G.Mitchell (q.v.). 

Dr.North and His Friends^ novel by 
S.Weir Mitchell (q.v.). 

Doctor^s Christmas Eve, They novel by 
J.L. Allen (q.v,). 

DODD, William Edward (1869-1940), 
historian, was ambassador to Germany 
(1933-7). His books include Statesmen of 
the Old South (1911), The Cotton Kingdom 
(1919), and Lincoln or Lee (1928). With 
R.S.Baker, he edited The Public Papers of 
Woodrow Wilson His Diary of 

the years 1933-8 was published in 1941. 

DODDRIDGE, Joseph (1769-1826), 
frontier clergyman, author of Notes on the 
Settlement and Indian Wars of the Western 
Parts of Virginia and Pennsylvania from 
1763 to 1783 (1824). He also wrote an un- 
produced prose ^ama. Logan (1821), 
based on the story of the Mingo chief. 

DODGE, Mary Abigail (1833-96), 
Massachusetts author, edited with J.T. 
' ''Trowbridge and Lucy Larcom Our Young 
Folks (1805-7), Her essays, some of which 
attack woman suffrage, include: Country 
Living and Country Thinking (1862); A 
New Atmosphere ( 1 865) ; Woman's W rongs: 
A CounterJrritant (1868); and Our Com-- 
mon School System (1880). She wrote a 
biography of her kinsman, J.G.Blaine 
(1895), and her own reminiscences, Gail 
Hamilton's Life in Letters (i^i). She 
wrote under the pseudonym Gail Hamil- 
ton. 


Doesdekt, What He Says 

DODGE, Mary [Elizabeth] Mapes 
(i 8;3I-I905), New York author and editor 
of juvenile nction, is best known for her 
popular Hans Brinker: or, The Silver 
Skates (1865), a story of youthful ad- 
ventures in a Dutch setting. She became 
editor of the magazine St,Nicholas in 1873, 
and in this position was the most impor- 
tant influence of the time on children’s 
literature. Her other writings include: Irv- 
ington Stories (1864); A Few Friends and 
How They Amused Themselves (1869); 
Donald and Dorothy (1883); The Land of 
Pluck (1894); and Rhymes and Jingles 

(1874). 

Dodge, Steadfast, character in Home- 
ward Bound (q.v.). 

Dodsworthy novel by Sinclair Lewis 
(q.v.), published in 1929. was dramatized 
by Sidney Howard and the author (1934). 

Samuel Dodsworth, automobile manu- 
facturer of the Midwestern city of Zenith, 
retires to devote himself to cultur^ pur- 
suits and a trip to Europe. During 23 
years of married life, he has adored hiv 
frivolous, pampered wife Fran, but he is 
soon disillusioned after abandoning his 
absorption in business. On the trans- 
atlantic ship she assumes an air of world- 
liness, and flirts with an Englishmsm, Ma- 
jor Clyde Lockert; in Paris she joins the 
extravagant set of Ren6e de Finable, and 
has an affair with Arnold Israel. Sam 
quickly tires of this life, and returns alone 
to America, but, fearing that Fran may 
be harmed by Israel, he rejoins her in 
Europe. Fran breaks with her lover, and 
visits Germany with Sam, where she falls 
in love with an impoverished aristocrat, 
Kurt von Obersdorf. She asks Sam for a 
divorce, and he spends lonely months tour- 
ing southern Europe, He is happy again 
only after he meets Edith Cortright, an 
American widow, in whose mature toler- 
ance he finds companionship. Through 
Edith he learns to appreciate European 
traditions and art, and she encour^s his 
plans for a building enterprise in Zenith. 
They intend to marry, but when Kurt’s 
mother forbids him to marry Fran^ Sam 
is persuaded to return to America with his 
wife. During the voyage he finds Fran 
still childish and egotistical, and he cables 
j^ith that he will return to her by the 
next ship. 

DoestickSy What He Saysy 36 
sketches by Mortimer Thomson (q.v.), 
publidied under the pseudonym 



Dogood Papers 

Doesticks in 1855. The foibles of New 
York society are described by the hu- 
morous and sometimes gently satiric gay 
blade, Doesticks, and his companions, 
Damphool and Bull Dogge. Subjects of 
the sketches include Barnum’s Museum, 
boarding houses, ‘modern witchcraft,* 
patent medicine, politics, fire companies, 
theaters, churches, the Millerites, ine- 
briation, and Kentucky Negroes. 

Dogood Papers, essays in the manner 
of the Spectator^ contributed by Franklin 
(q.v.) to The New England Courant 
(March-Oct. 1722). Published anony- 
mously when the author was only 17, they 
were not ascribed to him until the pub!- 
lication of Parton*s biography (1864). The 
14 papers purport to have been written by 
Silence Dogood, widow of a parson, and 
their range of subjects is indicated by 
such titles as ‘Pride and Hoop Petticoats,* 
‘Freedom of Thought,* ‘Drunkenness,* 
and ‘Receipt for a New England Funeral 
Hegy.* 

DOLE, Nathan Haskell (1852-1935), 
Massachusetts author, editor, and trans- 
lator of Tolstoy and Daudet. His original 
works include: Not Angels ^uite (1893), ^ 
novel concerned with the romantic mis- 
adventures of two ill-matched couples, 
and their eventual change of partners and 
happy marriages; The Hawthorn Tree and 
Other Poems (1895); Omar^ the Tent-Maker 
(1899); and Six Italian Essays (1907). 
Dollar^ The Almighty^ expression first 
used by Irving, in Wolf erf s Roost (1855), 
where he speaks of the dollar as ‘that great 
object of our universal devotion through- 
out our land.' Another phrase, ‘dollar di- 
plomacy,’ indicating the management of 
international relations for the benefit of 
U.S. commercial interests, was first ap- 
plied (1910) to the policies of Secretary 
of State Philander Knox. 

DolHver Romance^ The^ unfinished 
novel by Hawthorne (q.v.), posthumously 
published in the Atlantic Monthly (1864, 
*71), and in book form in 1876. The au- 
thor’s last work, it was an attempt to de- 
velop the theme of the elixir of life also 
esiseyedinSeptimius Felton. 

In a New England town lives an aged 
apothecary, with the sole remaining mem- 
ber of his family, his great-granddaughter 
Pansie. One day he tries a cordial pre- 
aented to lum by a stranger seven years 
liefore, and when the potion rejuvenates 
he takes further doses. Colonel Dab- 


Donn-Byme 

ney, an impetuous, sensual old man, 
comes to demand the cordial, which he 
says is rightfully his. When he threatens 
the apothecary with a pistol, he is given 
the drink. Swallowing a large amount of 
it, he rises to his feet, shrieks, and falls 
dead. The apothecary sees that for a 
moment the colonel’s face becomes that 
of a young man, but then it is aged and 
withered in death. An inquest pronounces 
the death to have occurred ‘by the visi- 
tation of God.* 

Dolph Heyliger^ setBracehridge Hall. 
Domain of Arnheim, They descriptive 
tale by Poe (q.v.), published in 1847. It 
incorporates ‘The Landscape Garden' 
(1842), and ‘Landor’s Cottage* (q.v.) is a 
‘pendant,* 1 

A fabulously beautiful estate is created 
by Ellison, a millionaire enthusiast pf 
landscape gardening. After spendir 
years in searching for the perfect site, hb 
chooses Arnheim, and carries out a huge 
plan for disposing the waterways, land- 
scape, and vegetation so as to make it the 
ideal setting for the ‘semi-Gothic, semi- 
Saracenic* architecture of his elaborate 
home. 

Domestic Manners of the Americans, 
descriptive work by Frances Trollope 
(q.v.). 

Dominion of New England, see Andros, 
Domneiy romance by Cabell (q.v.). 

Donatello, character in The Marble Faun 
(q.v.). 

DONIPHAN, Alexander William 
{1808-87), Missouri lawyer and soldier, 
first attained prominence as commander 
of the state militia in the campaign 
against the Mormons (1838), when he 
disobeyed orders to execute Joseph Smith 
and other Mormon officials. During the 
Mexican War he organized a volunteer 
regiment, which he led under Kearney in 
the capture of Santa F6. Kearney left him 
in command of New Mexico, where he 
negotiated the difficul t peace with the N av- 
aios, and then led his raiment in one of 
tne most celebrated military expeditions 
of U.S. history, capturing £1 Paso and 
Chihuahua, and continuing to Saltillo and 
the mouth of the Rio Grande, a march of 
some 3,600 miles, which required more 
than a year and assured the success of the 
campaign in northern Mexico. 
DONN-BYRNE, Brun Oswald (1889- 
1928), Irish-American novelist, wrote un- 
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der the pseudonym Donn-Byrne. Edu- 
cated in Dublin, he returned to his native 
New York City (1911), where he wrote 
romantic poems and stories tinged with 
Celtic mysticism. The Stranger^ s Banquet 
(1919), a novel concerned with problems 
of industrialism, gave him little opportu- 
nity for the romanticism in which he ex- 
celled. The Foolish Matrons (1920), char- 
acter studies of four women, was followed 
by his first popular book, Messer Marco 
*Polo (1921), the story of Marco Polo’s 
journey to China and his love for the 
daughter of Kubla Khan, told with Gaelic 
wistfulness by a venerable Ulsterman. 
The Wind that Bloweth (1922) tells of an 
Irish sailor’s life, and The Changeling 
(1923) contains short stories of quaint 
places and people. In Blind Rajtery 
(1924), a tale of an 18th-century itinerant 
Gaelic poet and his Spanish wife, Donn- 
Byrne expresses his consistent attitude, 
that what the world accounts good is often 
but vulgar and selfish, for kindness, 
needed in this ‘apart, dark place,’ is un- 
known to the shallow, soulless people who 
have never died in life. His other books 
include: Hangman's House (1926), a ten- 
der love story set in 19th-century Ire- 
land; Brother Saul (1927), a fictional ac- 
count of Saul of Tarsus; Crusade (1928), 
the story of an Irish crusader who loves a 
Saracen girl; Destiny Bay (1928), stories 
of a romantic Irish i^mWy^Field of Honor 
(1929, published in England as Power of 
the Dog)^ a novel of Napoleonic times; and 
several posthumous collections of short 
stories. 

DONNELLY, Ignatius (1831-1901), 
born in Pennsylvania, moved to Minne- 
sota (1857), where he became a lawyer, 
and was elected lieutenant-governor, 
congressman (1863-9), and state senator 
(1873-8). He was a leader of liberal third- 
party movements, and of the agricultural 
..and reform groups whose views he ex- 
pounded in his weekly AntuMonopolist 
(187^-9), and was the Populist candidate 
for President when he died. His novel, 
Ceesar's Column: A Story of the Twentieth 
Century (1891), is a Utopian work com- 
parable to Looking Backward^ whose pop- 
ularity it temporarily rivaled. His other 
books include Atlantis: The Antediluvian 
World (1882), Ragnarok: The Age of Fire 
and Gravel (1883), The American People* s 
Money (1895), and The Great Cryptogram 
(1888;, and The Cipher in the Plays and on 
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the Tombstone (1899), two studies attempt- 
ing to prove Bacon’s authorship of 
Shakespeare’s plays. 

Donner Party, wagon-train of emigrants 
who set out across the plains for Califor- 
nia (1846). Taking a new cut-oflF south of 
the Great Salt Lake, they suiBFered great 
hardships, and were so delayed that they 
were blocked by early snows in the Sierra 
Nevada. They camped at what is now 
called Donner Lake, and during the win- 
ter about half their number died of star- 
vation. Rescue parties from California 
brought out survivors in the spring, after 
some of them had resorted to cannibalism. 
The gruesome yet heroic nature of these 
adventures has led to their figuring in 
many novels and poems, e.g. the opening 
of Harte’s Gabriel Conroy. 

Dooley, Mr., character in a series of 
books by F.P.Dunne (q.v.). 
DOOLITTLE, Hilda (1886- ), known 

by her initials, was born in Pennsylvania, 
and went abroad in 1911, where she hasK 
since lived. An early member of the school 
of Imagism, she is frequently considered 
the outstanding poet consistently employ- 
ing its principles. Sea Garden (1916), her 
first collection, shows the classically 
chiseled, objective method for which she 
is f^ous, and Hymen (1921) indicates 
her interest in the Hellenic tradition. Her 
later volumes, Heliodora and Other Poems 
(1924) and Hippolytus Temporizes (1927), 
a drama in classic form, foreshadowed her 
translation of the Ion of Euripides (1937). 
Palimpsest (1926), Hedylus (1928), and 
The Hedgehog (1936) are works of fiction. 
Her Collected Poems appeared in 1925, and 
later verse includes the trilogy, The 
Walls Do Not Fall (1944), Tribute to 
Angels (1945), Floivering of the 

Rod (1946); and By Avon River (1949) 
poetry and prose about Shakespeare and 
Elizabethan literature. 

Dorchester Company of Adventurers, 
joint stock company which attempted to 
establish a permanent fishing and farming 
colony on Cape Ann (1623). The organ- 
izers, who included John White, were 
identified with the Puritan party, but had 
no intention of establishing a Puritan ref- 
uge. When their colony failed, the settlers 
came under the temporary rule of John 
Endecott, but were reorganized as the 
New England Company for a Plantation 
in Massachusetts B^, which became the 
Massachusetts Bay Company (q.v.). 
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Dorothy Vernon of Haddon HalU novel 
by Charles Major (q.v.). 

Dorr's Rebellion, occurred in Rhode Is- 
land (i 841), when a People's Party elected 
Thomas Wilson Dorr (1805-5^) as gov- 
ernor, and framed a constitution to re- 
place the former charter, which had made 
no extension of suffrage since the Revolu- 
tion. The legislature, refusing to recognize 
the action, framed a second constitution 
and elected a second governor, Samuel 
King, thus bringing into existence two 
separate governments. King's government 
proclaim^ martial law, precipitated 
armed clashes, and had Dorr sentenced to 
life imprisonment for treason. He was par- 
doned after la months, and his civil 
rights were restored (1851) after a third 
constitution, granting general male suf- 
frage, was accepted by both parties. 

DORSEY, George Amos (1868-19^1), 
anthropologist ^sociated with the Field 
Museum at Chicago, taught at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the New School 
for Social Research. His studies of the 
American Indians include Traditions of 
the Arikara (1904), The Mythology of the 
Wichita (1904), Traditions of the Caddo 
(1905), and Pawnee Mythology (1906). 
Among his later popular works are Why 
We Behave lAke Human Beings (1925), 
The Evolution of Charles Darwin (1927), 
and Man's Own Show: Civilization (1931). 

DOSPASSOS, John [Roderigo] (1896- 
), bom in Chicago, was educated 
abroad and in the U.S. After graduation 
from Harvard (1916), he went to Spain, 
nominally to study architecture, but he 
soon entered World War I as a member 
of the French ambulance servic^ later 
joining the U.S. medical corps. Experi- 
ences of this period furnished the material 
for his first book. One Man's Initiation — 
1917 (1920, reissued with a new preface 
as First Encounter^ I945); a novel about 
an ambulance driver. This was followed 
by Three Soldiers (q.v., 1921), showing the 
effects of war on three types of character. 
After publishing a volume of poetiy, A 
Pushcart at the Curb (1922), and Rosinante 
to the Road Again (i9^2)> essays on the 
art and culture of Spain, he returned to 
fiction with Streets of Night (1923^, which 
has been characterized as a topical ^art 
novel' of the time, and deals with a sensi- 
tive boy's attempt to escape from the 
crass contentions of his world. With Man- 
hattan Transfer (q.v.,1925), a collective 


portrut in hundreds of fictional episodes ' 
of the sprawling, diversified life of New 
York City, Dos Fassos reached maturity 
both in his outlook upon the world and in 
his stylistic technique. His next book, , 
Orient Express (1927), a travel diary, also 
shows a broadening point of view and a 
greater interest in social problems^ as-do 
the works collected as Three Plays (1934): 
The Garbage Man (q.v., 1926), product 
as The Moon Is a Gong, and dramatizing 
the distressed lives of a representative 
New York couple; Airways^ Inc. (q.v., 
1929), contrasting the atmosphere of big 
business with the oppressed lives of work- 
ers, ^d showing the background of a« 
building trades strike; and Forhfne 
Heights (1933), showing a real-estate [de- 
velopment during boom times, and its ruin 
in the depression. In 1930 Dos Passos pub- 
lished The ^%nd (q.v.), the fi^t 

novel in his U.S, A. trilogy (collectW 
1938), which also includes /p/p (q.v.,iQ3a) 
and The Big Money (q.v., 1936). These 
novels, which tell the story of the first 
three decades of the 20th century in the 
U.S., have as their protagonist the social 
background of the nation, and as their 
major theme the vitiation and degrada- 
tion of character in a decaying civilization 
based on commercialism and exploitation. 
The trilogy employs several distinctive 
fictional devices. Its basis is a number of 
episodes from the lives of diverse char- 
acters, whose actions either converge or 
run parallel. The panoramic background 
is the ‘Newsreel,' a selection from con- 
temporary hea^ines, advertisements, 
popular songs, and newspaper articles, 
which suggest the general atmosphere at 
the time of each episode. Among the nar- 
rative episodes are al^ interspersed brief 
biographies of prominent Americans of 
the period, whose lives form a counter- 
part, often ironic, of the lesser figures of 
the fiction. A third device is ‘The Camera 
Eye,' presenting the author’s point of. 
view toward the subject matter, throu^ 
impressionistic ^ stream-of-consciousness 
passes. The wide panorama of American 
life is interpret^ as being marked by 
corruption, futility, frustration, and de- 
feat. This view of the contemporary world 
is also exhibited in a travel book of this 
period. In All Countries (i934)> which 
deals with such subjects as the Sacco-Van- 
zetti case. Communism in Russia, and 
Mexican agrarian socialism. Excerpts 
from this brok and from his two previous 
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s travel books are combined with new mate- 
rial on the Spanish civil war in Journeys 
Between Wars (1938). Adventures of a 
Young Man (i939)> about Glen Spots- 
wood, a naYve, idealistic Communist, be- 
'trayed by the party when he does not 
follow its program, is the first of a trilogy 
continued in Number One (q.v.,1943), 
about Glenn’s brother, Tyler, who works 
for a demagogue like Huey Long; and The 
Grand Desi^ (i949)> about the boys* 
father, a disillusioned liberal in Washing- 
ton during the New Deal and World War 
II. The Ground We Stand On (1941) con- 
tains biographies of men who influenced 
American liberty; State of the Nation 
(1944) and Tour of Duty (1946) describe 
wartime travels. Most Likely to Succeed 
(1954), a novel, satirizes bohemians and 
Communist followers between the wars. 

doughty, Thomas (1793-1856), self- 
taught Philadelphia painter of meticulous, 
somber landscapes. He was a forerunner 
of the Hudson Kiver School. 

DOUGLAS, Lloyd C[assel] (1877-1951), 
Lutheran clergyman and author, whose 
novels include: Magnificent Obsession 
(\9^^\Forgive Us Our Trespasses (193^); 
Precious Jeopardy (1933); Oreen Light 
(1935); White Banners (1936); Disputed 
Passage (1939)5 and Invitation to Live 
(1940), preaching self-enrichment by 
serving others; and The Robe (1942) and 
The Big Fisherman (1949), historical 
novels of the New Testament. 

DOUGLAS, Stephen Arnold (1813-61), 
Vermont-born Illinois lawyer, early be- 
came a prominent Democrat and state 
oflBcial. He was a congressman (1843-7), 
and thereafter served in the U.S.Senate. 

As chairman of the Committee on Terri- 
tories, he drafted bills for the government 
of New Mexico and Utah expressing his 
doctrine of ‘popular sovereignty,’ which 
allowed territorial governments to decide 
^all legislative policies, including those on 
slavery. He was largely responsible for the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill, based on the same 
principle. He failed to win the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination in 1852 and 
1856 when his attempts at compromise 
between Northern and Southern party 
factions were unsuccessful. In the 1858 
campaign for Senator he spoke in seven 
debates against Lincoln, maintaining his 
‘popular sovereignty’ thesis, while Lincoln 
upheld his declaration that ‘A house 
divided against itself cannot stand.’ Al- 
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though Doudas won the election, his 
power in the Democratic Party waned be- 
cause he opposed intervention in behalf of 
territorial slaveholders. He was the Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate in i860, 
but Southern delegates bolted in favor of 
Breckinridge, and the resulting schism 
won the election for Lincoln. Douglas con- 
tinued to work for compromise, but from 
the outbreak of the Civil War gave his 
support to Lincoln’s policies. Because of 
his slight stature and great personal vigor, 
Douglas was popularly known as the 
Little Giant. He figures frequently in lit- 
erature, as in Masters’s Children of the 
Market Place^ and Sherwood’s AbeLincoln 
in Illinois, 

DOUGLASS, Frederick (1817-95), born 
into slavery in Maryland, escaped to 
Massachusetts (1838), where he was em- 
ployed as a lecturer by antislavery so- 
cieties. He published a Narrative of the 
Life of Frederick Douglass (18^5, revised 
1892). Fearing capture as a fugitive slave, 
he spent several years in England and Ire- * 
land, returning to purchase his freedom 
and establish the antislavery newspaper, 
the North Star (q.v.). Since he favored po- 
litical methods tor freeing the slaves, he 
became a follower of J.G.Birney rather 
than of Garrison. He organized two 
colored regiments in Massachusetts during 
the Civil War, and continued to labor for 
his people during the Reconstruction, 
later serving as secretary of the Santo 
Domingo Commission (1871), marshal of 
the District of Columbia (1877-81), re- 
corder of deeds for the District (188 1-6), 
and minister to Haiti (1889-91). Booker 
T.Washington wrote his biography. 

DOUGLASS, WiLLUM (f. 1691-1752), 
Scottish-born physician in Boston, op- 
posed the theory of inoculation for small- 
pox, and wrote The Practical History of a 
New Epidemical Eruptive Military Fever 
(1736), describing scarlet fever. A Sum~ 
mary^ Historical and Political ,,, of the 
British Settlements in North-America (2 
vols., 1 749-51) contains information on a 
variety of subjects, including medicine 
and botany, but is marred by historical in- 
accuracies. In A Discourse Concerning the 
Currencies of the British Plantations in 
America . . . (i739); be wrote a trench- 
ant work on the principles of exchange. 
He was a member of the Hell-Fire Club. 

Down East, popular name for Maine, or 
for other districts on the New England 
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and Nova Scotia coast. The Down East 
character, with his shrewd Yankee wit, 
was well defined in the humor of American 
almanacs and newspapers, prior to the 
creation of Seba Smith's Jack Downing 
(18^0), who was followed by a great many 
similar characters, including Sam Slick, 
Hosea Biglow, Mrs.Whitcher's Widow 
Spriggins and Widow Bedott, and Shil- 
labor’s Mrs.Partington. 

Down->EasterSf The, novel by John Neal 
(q.v.), published in 1813. 

Following a scene aboard a Lon^ Island 
Sound steamship, in which a comic Yan- 
kee is introduced, the story becomes a 
Gothic romance. Two rivals, the argu- 
mentative Gage and Middleton, a young 
Byronic Southerner, fall in love with a 
widow, who elopes with Middleton and 
^en dies. Middleton’s own unhappy past 
is revealed, and he dies in the arms of his 
earlier betrayed "wife,’ who takes poison. 
The main plot is melodramatic and over- 
furnished, out the Yankee descriptions are 
realistic. 

DOWNING, Major Jack, pseudonym of 
Seba Smith (q.v.). 

Draft Riots, New York City outbreak 
of violence Quly 13-16, 1863) in opposition 
to Lincoln’s conscription proclamation. 
Among the forces that precipitated the 
violence were the many Southern sympa- 
thizers, the local Democratic administra- 
tion. the questioning of the proclama- 
tion's constitutionality by several judges, 
and the resentment of the poor at resiz- 
ing the rich draftees could hire substi- 
tutes. Some 50 buildings, including draft 
headquarters, were burned, a great prop- 
erty damage was incurred, some 1000 peo- 
ple lost their lives, including many Ne- 
groes who were lynched. The riots were 
quelled by troops from Pennsylvania and 
West Point after local police and firemen 
were overpowered and the draft was sus- 
pended until August. 

DRAKE, Daniel (1785-1852), bom in 
New Jersey, reared in Kentucky, became 
a i>hysician, educator, and civic leader, 
mainly in Cincinnati. He founded the 
Ohio Medical College (1819), and was the 
founder and editor of the Western Medical 
and Physical Journal. His books include 
Picture of Cincinnati in 1815 (1815), de- 
scribing the Irion’s naturS and social 
history; Practical Essays on Medical Edu-^ 
cation and the Medical Profession in the 
Systematic Treatise ... on 
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the Principal Diseases of the Interior Fal^* 
ley of North America (2 vols., 1850-54); 
and Pioneer Life in Kentucky (1870). His 
antislavery letters in the National Intellu 
gencer (1851) were republished as Dr.Dan- 
iel Drake's Letters on Slavery ( 1 940) . 

Benjamin Drake (1795-1841), his 
brother, was also a pioneer resident of 
Cincinnati. His books, valuable as sources, 
include Cincinnati in 1826 (1827), Tales 
and Sketches in the ^een City (1838), The 
Ufe and Adventures of Black Hawk (i 838), 
and Life of Tecumseh and His Brother 
(1841). 

DRAKE, Sir Francis (r. 1540-96), Eng- 
lish navigator and admiral, in 1577 sailed* 
with five ships to raid Spanish possessions 
in the Pacific. After plundering Valparaiso 
and other settlements, he lost or a^n- 
doned four of his ships, and continued 
alone in the Golden Hind to search fcv a 
northeast passage to England. He may 
have sailed as far north as the present 
state of Washington, before returning to 
the California bay named in his honor to 
repair his ship. He named the northwest 
coast New Albion, and took possession in 
the name of Queen Elizabeth. 

DRAKE, Joseph Rodman (1795-1820), 
born in New York City, studied medicine 
and after a trip abroad conducted a drug- 
store for a year, prior to his early death 
from consumption. His only writing pub- 
lished during his lifetime was the "Croaker 
Papers’ (q.v.), satirical verses written 
with his friend, Fitz-Greene Halleck. On 
his deathbed, Drake instructed his wife to 
destroy the manuscript of his ‘trifles in 
rhyme,’ but the work was preserved, and 
in 1835 a selection was published as The 
Culprit Fay and Other Poems (q.v.). Of 
these, the best known are the tide poem 
and ‘The American Flag,’ an effusively 
patriotic lyric first unfurled in the Croaker 
series. Drake was an early member of the 
Knickerbocker Group, whose pretensions 
to fame were riddled by Poe’s devastating* 
reviews in ‘The Literati,’ but he received 
a compensating tribute from Halleck, 
whose poem "On the Death of Joseph 
Rodman Drake’ is considered to be one of 
the finest elegies in American literature. 
Drake’s Works were collected in 1935. 

DRAYTON, William Henry (1742-79), 
South Carolina jurist, educated at Oxford, 
who boldly attacked the policies of Parlia- 
ment in his Letter from Freeman of South 
Carolina, consequendy losing his judicial 
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positions. As Chief Justice of South Car- 
olina he declared, two months before the 
Declaration of Ind^endence, that the king 
had no authority in his colony. Drayton 
•was the first important advocate of polit- 
ical autonomy for America. Memoirs of the 
American Revolution (1821) was edited 
from his papers by his son. 

Dream Life^ essays by D.G.Mitchell 
(q.v.). 

Dream Within a Dream ^ poem by 
Poe (q.v.). 

predt A Tale of the Great Dismal Swampy 
novel by Mrs.Stowe (q.v.), published in 
1856. It complements her first antislavery 
novel, Uncle Tom*s Cabin, by showing the 
demoralizing influence of slavery on the 
whites. There were three dramatizations 
of Dredy including one by Brougham. 

Nina Gordon places the management of 
her deceased father’s North Carolina es- 
tate in the hands of Harry, a mulatto half- 
brother. On her sudden death by cholera, 
her brother Tom comes into possession of 
the property, and cruelly forces Harry to 
flee. Seeking refuge in the Swamp, Harry 
is protected by Dred, a Negro religious 
fanatic, who is killed when Tom comes to 
search for his half-brother. A subplot tells 
a parallel story of a worthless trader, John 
Cripps, whose cruelty drives his slave. Old 
TrifF, to take Cripps’s children to the 
Swamp among other refugees. Through 
Edward Clayton, Nina’s former fianc6, me 
fugitives are transported to Canada and 
safety. 

Dred Scott Case, concerned with Dred 
Scott (r.1795-1858), a Negro slave taken 
to Illinois and Wisconsin Territory, which 
was considered free under the terms of the 
Missouri Compromise. He later sued for 
his freedom, claiming that several years of 
residence in free territory entitled him to 
This status. In the Supreme Court, which 
had five Southern judges, the decision was 
against Scott (1856-7). The case tested 
the constitutionality of the Missouri 
Compromise, and the question whether a 
Ne^ could become a citizen with stand- 
ing in the courts. 

DREISER, Theodore [Herman Albert] 
(1871-1945), bom at Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana, of a poor and intensely religious fam- 
ily, who taught him to shun many human 
experiences as degrading or destructive. 
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He early developed a yearning for wealth, 
society, and the kind of life which he later 
gave to his hero Co^erwood, an unscru- 
pulous magnate of big business, who is the 
subject of an exhaustive character study 
in The Financier (q.v.,1912). The Titan 
(q.v.,1914), and The Stoic (1947). After a 
period of newspaper reporting in St.Loui8, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, and New York, 
stimulated by reading Balzac, and re- 
leased from his crass success-worship by 
studying Huxley, Tyndall, and Spencer, 
he came to see life as a strangely magnifi- 
cent composite of warring energies, hav- 
ing no plan or purpose. His journalism and 
hack-work were temporarily interrupted 
by the writing of Sister Carrie (q.v., 1900), 
the story of a working girl and her life as 
the mistress of a man who descends the 
social scale as she rises to success as an 
actress. Since the book was withheld from 
circulation, Dreiser was not able to retire 
from commercial activities, including the 
editing of pulp magazines and women’s 
fashion journals, until the publication of 
Jennie Gerkardt ((}.v.,i9ii), the story of a 
woman who sacrifices her own interests 
rather than jeopardize her lover’s social 
and economic security by opposing his 
marriage. In The 'Genius^ (q*v»,i9i5), the 
story of a gifted but weak artist, and An 
American Tragedy (q.v.,1925), the story 
of a youth of unstable character trapped 
by circumstances that lead to his execu- 
tion for murder, Dreiser sets forth his 
naturalistic concept of American society. 
This view, developed in ihe four previous 
books, concludes that, since the chaotic 
nature of life precludes spiritual satisfac- 
tions, it is normal and right to take the 
most one can from the economic ^ra^bag. 
Dreiser has been acclaimed for this sincere 
and profound consciousness of the tragedy 
of life as he saw it in America, despite the 
ugliness of his heavy style, and his stimc- 
tural incompetence chaotic verbosity, 
and sometimes confused character draw- 
ing. Often bogged down by clumsy writ- 
ing, his books nevertheless are endowed 
with power by sheer force and an honest 
massing of details. In Dreiser Looks at 
Russia (1928), Tragic America (193 
and America Is Worth Saving (i94i)> 
expresses hopeful belief in socialism^ as 
opposed to his former confused naturalism, 
while The Bulwark (q.v., 1946) emph^izes 
the place of spiritual values in the life of 
the modem individual. His many other 
writings include; Plays of the Naturai 
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and Supernatural {1916); The Hand of the 
Potter (1918), a tragedy; Free (1918), 
Chains (1927), and A Gallery of Women 
(2 vols.,1929), short story collections; 
Moods y Cadenced and Declaimed (1926, 
enlarged 1928), a book of poetry; Hey 
Rub^^Dub-Dub (1920), essays setting 
forth his philosophic views; The Color of 
a Great City (1923) and My City (1929), 
vignettes of New York; Twelve Men 
(1919), studies of actual persons, includ- 
ing one of his brother, Paul Dresser, whom 
he is said to have assisted in writingO;/ the 
Banks of the Wabash\ and the autobio- 
graphical works, A Traveler at Forty (1913), 
A tioosier Holiday ( 1916 ), ^ Book about 
Myself (1922), which was republished as 
Newspaper Days (193 1 ), and Dawn (1931). 

DRESSER, Paul (1857-1911), composer 
of The Blue and the Gray. On the Banks of 
the Wabash Far Awayy wnich was popular 
during the Spanish-American War period, 
and many other songs for Tin Pan Alley. 
His surname was originally spelled like 
that of his brother, Theodore Dreiser, 
who is said to have collaborated in writ- 
ing On the Banks of the Wabash. 

DREW, Daniel (1797-1879), reared on a 
New York farm, served in the War of 
1812, and established himself in New 
York and on the Western frontier as a 
trader in horses and cattle. In 1834 he 
founded a steamboat system on the Hud- 
son, competing successfully with the 
Vanderbilt lines. When he entered Wall 
Street finance, ten years later, he con- 
tinued the rivalry with Vanderbilt, which 
reached its climax in the ‘Erie War’ 
(1866-8). Drew, then treasurer of the 
Erie Railroad, manipulated the line’s 
stock in collaboration with Jay Gould and 
Jim Fisk, printing hundreds of thousands 
of watered shares and defying court in- 
junctions obtained bv Vanderbilt, who 
wished to gain control for himself. Drew 
and his associates won millions by these 
transactions, incidentally causing a finan- 
cial panic and widespread distress, and 
ruining the financial structure of the rail- 
road. In 1870 Gould and Fisk turned on 
Drew, enricning themselves by mwipula- 
tions that b^an his ruin. After his bank- 
ruptcy (1876) he never regained wealth or 
prominence. One of the most notorious of 
Gilded Age financiers. Drew was noted for 
his mixture of Methodist piety, which 
prompted him to found the Drew Theo- 


logical Seminary (New Jersey), with illit- 
eracy, extreme thrift, and a grasping and 
unscrupulous nature. 

DREW, John (1827-62), Irish-born. 
American actor, father of Geoigiana Bar- 
rymore (q.v.) and John Drew (1853- 
1927), was outstanding in Shakespearean 
com^y and society drama. 

D*ri and J, novel by Irving Bachelljer 

(q.v.). 

Drums y historical novel by James Boyd 
(q.v.), published in 1925. 

Johnny Fraser, son of a former Scottish 
rebel who has married the daughter of an 
aristocratic colonial family, grows up on a 
ioneer North Carolina plantationl At 
ome his close companion has been aally 
Merrillee, daughter of a neighbor, biit in 
Edenton, where he completes his educa- 
tion, he turns to Eve Tennant, daughter 
of a British officer. At the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War, the Tennants are 
forced to flee, while Johnny is recalled to 
his home, where his father discourages his 
interest in the patriot cause, reminding 
him of the failure of the Scottish rebellion. 
He goes to London to work in the export- 
ing business, and renews his affairs with 
Eve, but she is forced to abandon him for 
a wealthier match. Through an Edenton 
friend, Johnny becomes involved in the 
plans of John Paul Jones, takes part in 
the battle between the Bonhomme Richard 
and the Serapisy returns home wounded, 
and fights again in the troops of Daniel 
Morgan. At the close of the war, he is 
crippled but optimistic because of the 
patriot victory and his love for Sally, 
which she returns. 

Drum^TapSy poems by Whitman (q.v.), 
published in 1865, containing descriptive 
scenes at the front and in Washington 
hospitals during the Civil War, as wdl as 
'Pioneers! Pioneers!* (q.v.). A small 
supplement, issued after Lincoln’s assassi- 
nation as Sequel to Drum-Taps (186^), 
contained *When Lilacs Last in the Door 
Yaki Bloom’d,’ 'O Captain! My Cap- 
tain!,’ 'Chanting the Sauare Deific* 
(qq.v.), and other poems. Both volumes 
were incomrated in the 1867 edition of 
Leaves qf Crass. 

Drunkardy The; or. The Fallen Saved, 
popular mdodrama oy W.H.Smith, was 
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produced in 1 844 as a sentimental plea for 
temperance, but has recently been revived 
for purposes of burlesque. 

, DUANE, William (1760-1835), journal- 
ist in the U.S., Indi^ and England, was 
as^iated with B.F.Bache in the editor- 
ship of the Philadelphia Aurora^ and after 
Bache’s death was sole editor of this Jef- 
fersonian paper (1798-1822, 1834-5). Ar- 
rested under the Sedition Law, he was 
acquitted with a nolle prosequi by Jeffer- 
son. He was the author of The Mississippi 
Slpestion (1803), A Military Dictionary 
(1810), An Epitome of the Arts and Scu 

^nces (1811), and A Visit to Colombia 
(1826). 

DUBOIS, William E[dward] B[uro- 
hardt] (1868- ), Negro editor and 

author, received his Ph.D. from Harvard 
(1895), taught economics and history at 
Atlanta University (1896-1910), and has 
been an active worker for social reforms in 
the interests of his race. His books include: 


Duganne 

The Country of the Dwarfs (1871). A trip 
to Sweden, Norway, and Lapland (1871) 
was the source of his The Land of the Mid-^ 
night Sun (i88i) and The Viking Age 
(1889). He died in Russia. 

DUGHE, Jacob (1737-^8), Philadelphia- 
born Anglican clergyman, preached to the 
Revolutionary soldiers (1775-6), his most 
famous sermon being ‘The Duty of Stand- 
ing Fast in our Spiritual and Temporal 
Liberties,' deliywed after the Battle of 
Bunker Hill. Military reverses affected his 
allegiance, and he later supplicated God 
in behalf of the Loyalists with equal zeal. 
Discourses on Various Subjects (1779) are 
a product of his clerical career in Phila- 
delphia, and his Observations (1774), bet- 
ter known as Caspipina*s Letters^ are de- 
scriptions of the American scene, sup- 
posedly written by a young Englishman to 
friends at home, which show an unswerv- 
ing deference to the Church and aris- 
tocracy. 


The Souls of Black Folk (1903) and Dark^ 
water (19^0), sketches and verses of Negro 
X\ft\John Brown (1909); The Negro (1915)* 
The Gift of Black Folk (1924)^ and Black 
Reconstruction (1935), sociological studies; 
Color and Democracy : Colonies and Peace 
(1945)) aiguing against imperialism and 
for independence of small nations; a novel. 
The Dark Princess (1928); and Enc^lo- 
padia of the iVieyro, edited with Guy Ben- 
ton Johnson, a four-volume work, the first 
volume of which appeared in 1945. He 
edited The Crisis (1910-34), a magazine 
devoted to thesocial betterment of N egroes. 
Dusk of Dawn (1940) he describes as ‘not 
so much my autobiography as the auto- 
biography of a concept of race.’ 

Du GHAILLU, Paul Belloni (1825- 
1903), explorer and author, probably 
born in France and reared in Africa, came 
to the U.S. (r.i8j2), and received the 
backing of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences for his African explora- 
tions (1856-9), described in his Explore 
tions and Adventures in Equatorial Africa 
(1861). Because of its seemingly fantastic 
t^w, this work won him notoriety and 
ridicule rather than scientific fame. A 
second expedition (1863-c) resulted in his 
Journey to Ashangoland (1867), Stories qf 
the Gorilla Country (1868), fVild Life Un* 
der the Equator (i8^L Lost in the Jungle 
(1869), My Apingi Kingdom (1870), and 


DUDLEY, Thomas (1576-16^2), a mem- 
ber of the English congregation of John 
Cotton, was a colonist in the expedition of 
the Arbella (1630). He served 13 terms as 
depu^-govemor of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, and four terms as governor, 
besides being a member of the council and 
a founder and overseer of Harvard. Anne 
Bradstreet was his daughter. 

Joseph Dudley (1647-1720), his son, 
graduated from Harvard (1665), served in 
Ring Philip's War, and was one of the 
agents sent to England to protest the 
threatened loss of the colony's charter. He 
became governor, until the appointment 
of Andros, and at the fall of the latter's 
administration went to England, return- 
ing to the colonies as Chief Justice of New 
York (1690-92). He became a member of 
Parliament, and was governor of Massa- 
chusetts (1702-15), but his stringent ad- 
ministration was extremely unpopular. 

DUGANNE, Augustine Joseph Hickey 
(1823-84), author of poetry, a tr^edy. 
dime novels, and popular economic and 
political treatises. A Sound Literature the 
Safeguard of our National Institutions 
(1853) and Art*s True Mission in America 
(1853) are chauvinistic works; Parnassus 
in Pillory (iSsi) is an imitation of Low- 
ell's Fable for Critics; and Camps and 
Prisons (1865) is a vivid account of the 
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author’s escperiences in the Civil War. His 
Poetical Works were collected in 1^55. 

Duke of Stockbridge^ The^ novel by 
Edward Bellamy (q.v.). 

Duke University* coeducational institu- 
tion founded at Durham, North Carolina 
(1883), ^ Trinity College, was renamed 
(1925) on the receipt of a large endow- 
ment from the tobacco manufacturer 
James B. Duke, which makes it one of the 
wealthiest universities in the South. Amer- 
ican Literature and The South Atlantic 
Sjiarterly are published at Duke. 

Dukesborough Tales^ local-color sketch- 
es by R.M.Johnston (q.v.), four of which 
were published under the pseudonym Phi- 
lemon Perch as Georgia Sketches (1864), 
and republished with additions and the 
present title in 1871. Studies of Georgia 
provincial life before the coming of the 
railroad, they belong in the tradition of 
Longstreet’s Georgia Scenes and are sym- 
pathetically humorous stories emphasiz- 
ing character and native setting, with lit- 
tle attention to plot. 

DULANY, Daniel (1722-97), Maryland 
lawyer, author of Considerations on the 
Propriety of Imposing Taxes in the British 
Colonies (1765), opposing the Stamp Act 
on legal grounds. He lost his colonial pop- 
ularity when, in a newspaper controversy 
with Charles Carroll (1773), he defended 
the exacting of fees by government officials. 

Dulcy* play by Marc Connelly and 
George S. Kaufman (qq.v.). 

DULUTH (or Du Lhut), Daniel Grey- 
SOLON, «S’i>«r(i636-i7io),Frenchexplorer, 
left Canada in 1678 to settle the Ojibway- 
Sioux war, and during this expedition 
claimed the upper Mississippi region for 
France. His plans for further ^plorations 
were interrupted by army service and calls 
to settle disputes among the Indians. His 
conquests and the loyalty that he won 
from the tribes were of major iinportance 
in establishing the French mpire in the 
Northwest. The Minnesota city that bears 
his name is built on the site of a trading 
post that he established (1678). 

DUMMER* Jeremiah (r.1679-1739), co- 
lonial agent for Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, wrote a closely reasoned Defence 
cf the New England Charters (1721) to an- 
swer the Parliamentary attacks of the 
time. He was instrumental in persuading 
Elihu Yale to found Yale University. 


Dunlap 

DUNBAR, Paul Laurence (1872-1906), 
Negro poet, whose Lyrics of Lowly Life 
(1896), containing the best work from his 
Oak and Ivy (1893) and Majors and Minors 
(1895), exhibit a lyric faculty in the use of , 
Negro refrains, blended with a typical 
pamos and humor. The Lyrics of the 
Hearthside (1899) and Lyrics of Love and 
Laughter (1903) further illustrate his 
graceful use of Negro dialect and folk 
material, but the Lyrics of Sunshine and 
Shadow (1905) are more sentimental, and 
echo his favorites from Burns to Riley. He 
also wrote four novels, of which the best is 
considered to be The Sport of the Gods 
(1902). His Complete Poems were published# 
in 1913. j 

DUNCAN, IsADo:^ (1878-1927), dailcer 
born in San Francisco, developed her me- 
ories of interpretative dancing, basedAon 
classic forms and such modern aesthnic 
thought as that of Whitman, during Her 
long residence in Europe. Her autobicv- 
raphy. My Life (1927), is noted for its 
frank revelations of an eventful career. 

Dunce Boy, They play by Lula Vollmer 
(q.v.). 

Dunkers, Baptist sect, officially called the 
Church of the Brethren, had its origin in 
the German Pietist movement. The first 
congregation (1708) was organized by 
Alexander Mack, and when persecution 
drove the movement from Germany a 
group settled at Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania (1719), under Peter Beck. The fol- 
lowing year, Conrad Beissel caused a 
schism by his ascetic teachings, observance 
of the seventh day as sabbath, and certain 
Old Testament ideas concerning food. He 
led his followers to found the Ephrata 
Community (q.v.), where they became 
known as Seventh Day Baptists. The 
Dunkers, sometimes called Dunkards and 
Tunkers (dippers) derive their nanie from 
their method of baptism by triple immer- 
sion, once for each member of the Trinity. 
They preserve the primitive simplicity of 
the apostolic church, and enjoin plainness 
of dress, settlement of disputes without 
recourse to oaths^or law, and opposition to 
tobacco, alcohol, and war. In 1954 they 
had a membership of some 234,580, while 
the Seventh Day Baptists had about 6,500 
members. 

DUNLAP, William (1766-1839), born in 
New Jersey, began his versatile career at 
16 as a professional portrait painter, 
among his early subjects being George and 
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^ Martha Washington, He returned to New 
York after three years of study in London 
under Benjamin West, but had only a 
moderate success as a painter. Inspired by 
the success of The Contrasty he wrote The 

' Father; oTy American Shandyism (q.v., 
1789), which was so successful that he 
conjtinued to focus his attention on the 
drama. New plays from his pen appeared 
on the New York stage at least once a 
year, and these included: Darby's Return 
(*1789); Fatal Deception (1794), which was 
published as Leicester (q.v.,1807); Fon-^ 
tainville Abbey (1795); and an opera. The 
Archers (1796). In 1796 he purchased a 

^share in New York's Old American Com- 
pany, and two years later became the sole 
owner of this unprofitable theatrical en- 
terprise. He translated many popular 
French and German dramas, and his ver- 
sion of Kotzebue’s The Stranger (1798) 
began a tremendous vogue for this drama- 
tist, of which Dunlap took advantage by 
translating more than a dozen of his plays. 
His adaptations were frequently based on 
Schiller and other German dramatists, 
and he also drew heavily on French play- 
wrights. Although these works were pop- 
ular, and although during this period he 
produced some of his own best plays, such 
as Andri (q.v.,1798) and The Italian 
Father (q.v.,1799), his theater failed and 
he went into bankruptcy (1805). After a 
season as an itinerant miniaturist, five 
years as a theatrical manager, and an at- 
tempt to publish a magazine. The Monthly 
Recorder (1813), he returned to his career 
as a painter. Meanwhile he wrote a Life of 
Charles Brockden Brown (1815), poorly or- 
ganized, but the primary source of bio- 
graphical information about the novelist. 
In 1821 Dunlap began a series of large 
show canvases much indebted to Benjamin 
West, and he helped found the National 
Academy of Design (1826), where for a 
time he served as professor of historical 
painting. His History of the Rise and Prog- 
ress of the Arts of Design in the United 
States (2 vols.,1834) is an indispensible 
authority, much of its information being 
based on first-hand knowledge. The His- 
tory of the American Theatre (1832), the 
first account of our stage, is important for 
furnishing personal information about ac- 
tors as well as material about early thea- 
ters and plays. Dunlap also wrote a tem- 
perance novel, Thirty Years Ago; or^ The 
Memoirs of a Water Drinker (1836); a dia- 
logue History qf New York for Schools 


Duntoa 

(1837), dealing with events up to 1789; 
and a History ef the New Netherlands^ 
Province of New York^ and State of New 
York (2 vols., 1 839-40), a careful work 
about the period before the adoption of the 
Constitution. He w^ the first American to 
make a serious business of writing for the 
stage, and of the 65 plays listed in his bib- 
liography, 30 are original. Several of them 
have been republished by the Dunlap 
Society. 

DUNMORE, John Murray, Earl of 
(1732-1809), colonial governor of New 
York (1770) and Virginia (1770-76), led a 
successful campaign against the Indians in 
Pennsylvania, generally known as Dun- 
more’s War (1774). At the outbreak of the 
Revolution, he removed himself and his 
powder stores to a ship of war, declared 
martial law in Virginia, and sent out Loy- 
alist troops. When these were defeated 
Qan. 1776), he was forced to return to 
England. 

DUNNE, Finley Peter (1867-1936), 
Chicago journalist, editor of Collier* s 
(1918-19), is best known as the author of a 
series of books in which Mr. Dooley, an 
Irish saloon keeper, criticizes current 
events, leaders, and aspects of the social 
scene, with a rich brogue and shrewd 
native humor. MrJDooley in Peace and in 
War (1898) was the first of this series, 
which concluded with MrJDooley on Mak- 
ing a Will 

DUNNING, William Archibald (1857- 
1922), professor of American history at 
Columbia, whose Essays on the Civil War 
and Reconstruction (1898) and Reconstruc- 
tiony Political and Economic (1907) were 
the first scientific investigations of a period 
whose history he and his students virtually 
rewrote. His History of Political Theories 
(3 vols.,i 902/05 ,’20) is a brilliant survey 
of politick philosophy related to the gen- 
erd history of ideas. 

DUNTON, John (1659-1733), English 
bookseller, came to Boston (March 1086) 
to collect a debt. He remained two or three 
months, making excursions into neighbor- 
ing towns to sell books, which, he said, 
‘were most of them practical, and well 
suited to the genius of New England.’ His 
Life and Errors of John Dunton (170^ 

f ives a glimpse of this visit, and eight 
ctional Letters from New England have 
been published by the Prince Society 
(1867). 
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Dupiii» C.Auouste, detective hero of *The 
Murder in the Rue Moime/ ‘The Pur- 
loined Letter,* and ‘The Mystery of Marie 
Roget* (qq.v.). 

Du PONCEAU* Pierre finENNE 
[Peter Stephen] (1760-1844), born in 
St.Martin, lie de R6, France, came to 
America (1777) as secretary to Baron 
Steuben, and served in the Continental 
army until illness forced him to retire 
(1780), As a U.S. citizen he was admitted 
to the Pennsylvania bar. In addition to 
works on international law he wrote 
philological treatises that include English 
Phonology (1817) and Grammatical Sys- 
tern of Some of the Languages of the Indian 
Nations of North America (1838). He also 
wrote books on Pennsylvania history 
and on the Constitution. 

DUPUY, Eliza Ann (1814-81), Southern 
author, whose historical romances include 
The Conspirator (1850), based on the life 
of Aaron Burr, and The Huguenot Exiles 

(1856). 

Duqueane, Fort, stt Pittsburgh. 

DURAND, Asher Brown (1796-1886), 
New Jersey-born landscape painter, with 
Thomas Cole was a founder of the Hudson 
River School (q.v.). In depicting the Hud- 
son River and Catskill Mountain scenery, 
he adopted the then unusual practice of 
painting directly from nature, meticu- 
lously transcribing every detail in a mono- 
chromatic silvery gray tone. Failing to 
correlate the details witJi the larger masses, 
he does not achieve a harmonious compo- 
sition. 

DURANT, Will[iam James] (1885- ), 
popularizer of the history of ideas, whose 
Dooks include: The Story of Philosophy 
(1926); The Mansions of Philosophy 
(1929); Adventures in Genius (1931); and 
The Story of Civilization in five volumes: 
Our Oriental Heritage (i935)> 

Greece (1939), Caesar and Christ (i944)> 
The Age of Faith (1944}, and The Renais^ 
same (1953)- 

DURANTY, Walter (1884-1957), Eng- 
lish-born newspaper correspondent in 
Russia, author of I Write as I Please 
(i935)> an account of his work; Duranty 
Reports Russia (1934); One Life^ One 
Kopek (1937), a novel; Babies Without 
Tails (1937), a book of stories; The 
Kremlin and the People (1941); Search 
for a Key (1943), a fictional auto- 
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biography of a European correspondent 
between two wars; and USSR: The Story 
qf Soviet Russia (1944). 

Dust Bowl, one Plains region. 

Dutch Reformed Church, see Reformed 
Church in America. 

Dutch West India Company, see New 
Netherland. 

Dutchman's Fireside^ The^ novel by 
J.K.Paulding (q.v.), published in 1831. 

Catalina Vancour, daughter of a Dutch 
patroon living near Albany, is loved by 
ner adopted cousin, Sybert Vancour, a 
bashfulyouth. who, despairing of her love,*' 
leavM for a hunting trip. He meeti Sir 
William Johnson, who befriends him! and 
restores his self-confidence. On Sybert’s 
return home, he is able to save Catiina 
from death at the hands of a degenerate 
Indian, whom he kills after a desperate 
struggle. Soon Catalina, although in lAve 
with Sybert, goes to New York and be- 
comes the bdle of the city. Following her 
there, the youth is overcome by shyness. 
At the outbreak of the French and Indian 
War, he becomes a scout for Johnson, in 
company with Timothy Weasel (Lewis 
Wetzel, q.v.). Sybert is seriously wounded 
in an engagement. Catalina hears that he 
has been killed, and his sudden return 
causes consternation and joy. The stoiy 
concludes with their marriage. 

DUVENECR, Frank (1848-1919), was a 
typical exponent of the Munich school of 
painting in his emphasis on bold brush- 
work, bituminous backgrounds, and heav- 
ily applied paint, especially in such can- 
vases as the Whistling Boy. After long 
residences abroad, he settled permanently 
in America (1889), and practically aban- 
doned painting to teach at the Cincinnati 
Art Academy. He was also known for his 
etchings of Venice and his sculptures, 
which include the bust of C.W.Eliot and 
the seated statue of Emerson at Harvani, 
and the memorial to his wife in the English 
cemetery at Flo£ence. 

DUYGKINGK, Evert Augustus (1816- 
78), with his brother. Georoe Long Duy- 
ckinck (1823-63), edited the New York 
Literary World (i 847-5 j), leading 

weekly literary review of the period. Prom- 
inent in literary society^ they were ac- 
quainted with Irving, Cooper, Halleck, 
Bryant, and Melville, and were instru- 
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mental in the first publication of manv 
writers. The brothers continued their coU 
laboration in the Cyclopaedia of American 
Uterahire (1855, revised 1866), the most 
^ comprehensive scholarly work of its kind 
at that date. Although no longer a stand- 
ard reference, it is still vriuable for stu- 
dents. £.A.Duyckinck edited other jperi- 
odicals and many books, and assembled a 
large and important library, now in the 
New York Public Library. With Cornelius 
Ma^ews, he founded and edited the liter- 
ary journal Arcturus (q.v.). 

DVOl^K, Antonin (1841-1904), Bo- 
hemian composer, had already achieved 
international fame when he came to New 
York (1892-^) to direct the National Con- 
servator)^ of Music. Besides the effect of 
his teaching, he was significant for urging 
the use of Negro and Indian themes to 
create an indigenous American music. His 
famous symphony From the New World 
(Opus 95, 1893) contains adaptations of 
such themes, as do some of his later com- 
positions. 

D WIGGINS, W[iluam] A[ddison] (1 880- 
1956), book designer and calligrapher, 
known for his striking type design and ar- 
rangement, in harmony with the subject 
matter of the text. His own writings in- 
clude Towards a Reform of the Paper Cur^ 
rency Particularly in Point of Its Design 

(1932)- 

DWIGHT, John S[uLLi van] (1812-93), 
Boston music critic, helped found me in- 
fluential Harvard Musical Association 
(1837). After a few years as a Unitarian 
minister, he became one of the first mem- 
bers of the Transcendental Club, and later 
taught music and Latin at Brook Farm. 
He contributed to The Dial and The Har^ 
hing^^ making the latter a leader in U.S. 
music criticism, and founded and edited 
Dwight's Journal of Music (1852-81), as 
well as establishing a professorship of mu- 
sic at Harvard. Through his criticism, in 
the orthodox romantic tradition of the 
time, he had a profound influence on 
American musical taste. 

Marianne Dwight (1816-1901), his 
sister, joined him at Brook Farm, and 
there in 1846 married John Orvis. Her 
Letters from Brook Farm^ 18^14-1847 (19^8) 
give an interesting and sprightly account 
of daily life under the Fourlerist regime. 

DWIGHT, Theodore (1764-1846), Mas- 
sachusetts lawyer, grand^n of Jonathan 
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Edwards and brother of Timovhy Dwight, 
is remembered as one of the Connecticut 
Wits (q.v.), of whom he was probably the 
most vehemently Federalist member. De- 
mocracy was anathema to him, as appears 
in his speeches and in his History of the 
Hartford Convention (1833) and The Char^ 
acter of Thomas Jefferson (1839). He also 
wrote Sketches of Scenery and Manners in 
the United States (1829), The Northern 
Traveller (1825), and a History of Connecti- 
cut (1841). His crisp Federdist verse, in 
The Echo and The Political Greenhouse^ 
shows a mastery of Hudibrastic verse. 
From 1815 to 1817 he conducted the Al- 
bany Daily Advertiser^ and thereafter 
edited the New York Daily Advertiser^ 
Theodore Dwight (1796-1866), his 
son, edited an independent journal, 
Dwight's American Magazine (1845-52), 
and wrote several books about his travels. 

DWIGHT, Timothy (1752-1817), born in 
Massachusetts, was a grandson of Jona- 
than Edwards and brother of The^orr 
Dwight. He showed precocious brilliance 
by entering Yale at the age of 13, and as a 
tutor there (1771-^) worked and studied 
so excessively that he precipitated a physi- 
cal breakdown. To recuperate, he turned 
to an equally disproportionate amount of 
hiking and horseback trips, and his obser- 
vations furnished much of the material for 
his later Travels in New England and New 
York (4 vols.,i 821-2). His literary inter- 
ests at Yale and his attempts with John 
Trumbull to introduce contemporary 
English literature into the curriculum 
may be considered the genesis of the Con- 
necticut Wits (q.v.). After a brief period as 
an army chaplain and in local politics, he 
became pastor (1783-9^ of the Congrega- 
tional church at (jreenfidd Hill, Connecti- 
cut. Preacher, author, community leader, 
and proprietor of a cc^ucationai schc^, 
Dwight established himself as a leading 
Calvinist and stalwart Federalist. His lit- 
erary reputation as a leader of the Wits 
was bas^ mainly on his poems, The Con- 
quest of Canaan (q.v.,1785), Greenfield Hill 
(q.v., 1 794), and The Triumph of Infidelity 
(q.v.,1788). His stanch bdief in theocracy 
and Federalism appears in such works as 
The True Means of Establishing Public 
Happiness^ Two Discourses on the Nature 
and Danger of Itfidel Philosophy (1798), 
and The Duty of Americans^ at the Present 
Crisis (1798). As guardian of public moral- 
ity, he wrote and preached on many sub- 
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jects, including even a sermon on the 
GutU^ and Mischiefs of Dueling (1805), fol- 
lowing the duel between his cousin Burr 
and Hamilton. He was president of Yale 
( I '795-1 8 1 7) , where, despi te his narrow po- 
liticd, social, and religious views, he proved 
a great teacher and college leader. The be- 
ginnings of Yale's modern importance are 
attributed to his enlargement of the cur- 
riculum and employment of prominent 
scholars. His series of 173 sermons deliv- 


Dynamo^ 

ered at Yale, Theology^ Explained and Dr- 
fended (5 vols.,1818-19), is a complete ex- 
position of his theological system. The 
Travels^ his most famous prose work, are a 
thorough record of scenery, history, sodal 
and religious conditions, and statistical in- 
formation. The best known of his short 
poems is the patriotic song, ‘Columbia, 
Columbia, to glory arise.' 

Dynamo^ play by Eugene O'Neill (q.v.). 



E 

E Piuribus Vnum^ Latin motto ('One 
'out of many’) of the U.S. Seal and most 
American coins, was suggested (1776) by 
Franklin, Adams, and Jefferson, the Com- 
mittee on the Great Seal of the second 
Continental Congress. 

Each and AlU poem by Emerson (q.v.), 
published in 1839 and reprinted in his 
Poems (1847). I*' couplets of four-stress 
verse, it expresses his apprehension of the 
beauty of complete nature, ‘the perfect 
.Ifhole,’ despite passing disappointments 
and the realization that isolated facts may 
be ugly; 

All are needed by each one; 

Nothing is fair or good alone. 

Eagle, The; or 'Dartmouth Centinel (1793- 
9), country newspaper of Dartmouth, 

New Hampshire, which had a distinctly 
literary character. During its first two 
years, many of the contributions came 
from Joseph Dennie and Royall Tyler. 

After 1796 it became an unimportant local 
journal. 

Eagle That Is Forgotten^ They poem in 
five-stress anapcstic metre, by Vachel 
Lindsay (q.v.), published in General WiU 
Ham Booth Enters into Heaven and Other 
Poems (1913). This elegy on the memory of 
J.P.Altgeld (q.v.), liberal governor of Illi- 
nois, celebrates nim as a 'brave hearted 
. . . wise man* who ‘kindled the flame* 
and served 'the mocked and the scorned 
and the wounded, the lame and the poor,’ 
concluding that 

To live in mankind is far more than to live in a 
name. 

BAKINS, Thomas (1844-1916), born in 
Philadelphia, prepared for his artistic 
career by studying at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, attending physi- 
cians* courses in anatomy, training in Paris 
(i 866-8) j and studying the technique of 
the Spanish masters. The uncompromising 
truth of his portraits won him few patrons 
in Philadelpnia, and as a result he became 
an instructor (1876-86) at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, but was 
forced to resign when his instruction from 
the nude model was disapproved by the 
trustees. His life was a continual struggle 
for recognition, for the rugged sincerity of 
his paintings was disliked except by a few 
persons su^ as Whitman, who draared, 
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‘Eakins is not a painter, he is a force.’ In 
The Pair-Oared Shelly Chess PlayerSy The 
Writing Mastery The Thinkery and The 
Clinic of Professor ApieWy he showed a 
crc^s section of American life with sober 
objectivity. About the mid-i88o*s, he 
turned almost exclusively to portraiture, 
done in drab colors with solid, structural 
forms laid in with strong brush strokes. 

EAMES, WiLBERFORCE (1855-1937), bib- 
liographer of the New York Public Li- 
brary, editor of Sabiris Dictionary (q.v.), 
was a scholar of many interests, mthough 
he was primarily distinguished for his bio- 
liographical knowledge of American his- 
tory and literature. 

EARL (or Earle^ Ralph (175X-1801), 
Massachusetts painter, was at first an 
itinerant limner and is believed to have 
painted the originals of Amos Doolittle’s 
popular engravings of the battles of L«- 
xngton and Concord. His early portraits 
are straightforward, with a stiff primitive 
charm, but his style became more graceful 
after he studied in London (1783-6) with 
Benjamin West. 

EARLE, Alice Morse (1853-1911), 
Massachusetts scholar whose works in- 
clude; The Sabbath in Puritan New Eng- 
land (1891), Customs and Fashions in Old 
New England (1893), Colonial Days in 
Old New York (1897), Child Life in Colo- 
nial Days (1899), and Two Centuries of 
Costume (1903). 

Early Autumni A Story of aLady. novel 
by Louis Bromfield (q.v.), publisned in 
1926, won the 1927 Pulitzer Prize. 

The narrative is concerned with the 
force of tradition in the Pentland family, 
whose ancestors settled Durham, Massa- 
chusetts, now a wealthy mill town. The 
central character is the gracious ‘out- 
sider,* Olivia, whose lovdess marriage 
with pedantic Anson Pentland has pro- 
duced two cluldren; Sybil, now 18, and 
Jack, an invalid youth. The household also 
includes bitter old John Pentland, who re- 
tains command of the family fortune be- 
cause he despises his weak son; John*s in- 
sane wife, imprisoned in the house; and his 
sister Cassie, who enforces their rigidly 
conventional conduct. Among their neigh- 
bors are old Mrs.Soames, whom J^n 
loves; Sabine Callendar, who returns to 
Durham from Europe, with her daughter 
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Th£rise, to observe the Pentlands with 
shrewd malice and undermine their com- 
placent orthodoxy; and Michael O’Hara, a 
self-made political figure who is not ac- 
cepted by Durham society. Olivia and 
O’Hara fall in love, and she hopes to es- 
cape with him from this unhappy environ- 
ment. After Jack dies, she decides to delay 
only until autumn, when Sybil intends to 
marry Jean de Cyon. Through old John’s 
intervention^ however, she is trapped by 
responsibilities, and dismisses her lover, 
accepting the bleak prospects of a life cir- 
cumscribed by Pentland views. 

Earth Horizon^ autobiography by Mary 
Austin (q.v.). 

East Lynne, sentimental melodramatic 
novel by the English author, Mrs.Henry 
Wo(^, published in i86i. Its dramatic 
version was extremely popular on the 
American stage during the later part of the 
century. 

East Side (Lower), section of New York 
City bounded by the East River, the Bow- 
cry^ and the fringe of the uptown area. 
This densely populated slum district, 
largely inhabited by recent immigrants 
from eastern and southern Europe, has 
long been known for its poverty and inad- 
equate housing, and hence as a center of 
crime, ill-health, and radicalism. Although 
a redistribution of population is changing 
die character of the East Side, it retains 
such features as pushcart markets, tene- 
ments, and picturesque foreign customs. 
Alfred E. Smith was reared in the district, 
as were Edward MacDowell and the more 
representative composers, Irving Berlin 
and George Gershwin. Writers about the 
East Side include Jacob Riis, Ernest 
Poole, Konrad Bercovici, James Oppen- 
heim, Michael Gold, and Alfred Kreym- 
borg. Its life was painted by George 
Lulu. 

EASTBURN, James Wallis (1797-1819), 
born in England, was brought to New 
York (1803), graduated from Columbia 
(1816), and became a clergyman of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia. 
He collaborated with R.C.Sand$ in writing 
Yamoyden (q.v.^1820), a romantic poem 
about King Philip’s War, and was the 
author of several hymns. 

Eastern statea, region includii^ New 
York, Nev Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware, although the last was long con- 
sidered part of the South. Originally the 


Eastern States^. 

Middle Colonies, these states were first ex- 
plored by Verrazano, who visited New 
York bay (152^); Hudson, who discovered 
the Hudson Kiver (1608); Champlain, who 
discovered Lake Champlain (1608); and' 
De la Warr, who is said to have entered 
Delaware Bay (1610). The Dutch soon set- 
tled New Netherland (q.v.L and in *1655 
they captured the colony ox New Sweden 
(q.v.). The early history of these colonies 
fip^res in the works of Irving and Paul- 
ding. The English seized New Netherland 
(1664), while the French controlled cen- 
tral and northern New York, and further 
impetus was provided for English coloni- 
zation by Penn’s grant (1681) for a Quak^ 
refuge in Pennsylvania, which was alfao 
widely colonized by the German immi- 
grants later called ‘Pennsylvania Duten’ 
(q.v.). The political, economic, and cul- 
tural history of the r^ion during the 1 8tD 
centu^ centered in Philadelphia and New 
York City (qq.v.), while on the northwest- 
ern frontier were fought the battles of the 
French and Indian Wars (q.v.). The first 
Plan for Union was presented at the Al- 
bany Congress (q.v.), and, in the years 
prior to the Revolution, the Middle Colo- 
nies were active in the growing contro- 
versy. Among the patriot leaders were 
Franklin, Dickinson, Hopkinson, Hamil- 
ton, Paine, Seabury, Gouverneur Morris, 
and Robert Morris, while the Loyalist 
pamphleteers included Odell and Stans- 
bury. The whole region was within the 
theater of the Revolutionary War (q.v.), 
following which these states increasingly 
asserted their importance, partially owing 
to their intermediate position between the 
South and New England. New York City 
and Philadelphia were the first capitals of 
the U.S., and New York grew to become a 
mat port, during the 1830*5 surpassing 
Boston as an importing and exporting 
center. Although commerce was disturbed 
by the War of 1812, when the British en- 
tered Delaware and attacked on the Great 
Lakes, the region advanced rapidly in 
trading and manufacturing. The Erie 
Canal (q.v.) connected the seaboard with 
the West, the old manorial system of New 
York was overthrown in the Anti-Rent 
War, and the mining of coal and iron in 
Pennsylvania result^ in the growth of 
Pittsburgh (q.v.). These three subjects 
have been treated in fiction respectively 
by W.D.£dmonds, Cooper, and Herge- 
sheimer. Such events shaped the character 
of the region in two ways: they furthered 
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the growth of great fortunes, like those of 
Astor, Belmont, and Biddle, causing the 
East to agitate for high protective tariffs; 
and they created an influx of immigrants, 
so that the region became a stronghold or 
non-English elements, opposed bv waves 
of natiyist antipathy expressed by such 
parfies as the Know-Nothings, and making 
possible the political domination of the 
Albany Regency and Tammany (qq.v.). 
During these years the Eastern states 
were affected by the social, religious, and 
humanitarian movements that were sweep- 
ing New England, and central New York 
was the home of such various manifesta- 
tions as the furor over spiritualism, the 
early meetings favoring woman suffrage, 
and the socio-religious plans of the Mor- 
mons, Shakers, and Oneida Community. 
Bethel Community was only one of many 
communal experiments among the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch. During the Civil War, 
which reached Northern soil in such bat- 
tles as that at Gettysburg, Delaware be- 
came increasingly affiliated with the in- 
dustrial East, and after the war the region 
became more than ever the keystone of 
American big business, as marked by the 
growth of Wall Street and such financiers 
as Cooke, Vanderbilt, and Morgan, ac- 
compained by political corruption in such 
notorious instances as the malpractices 
of the Tweed Ring and Tammany Hall 
in New York, and the Cameron-Quay- 
PenrosemachineinPennsylvania.TheEast 
has remained dominant as the nation’s 
financial and manufacturing center, but it 
is also the great center of the media of 
culture, through its virtual monopoly of 
book and periodical publishing and the 
theater, and its important museums, or- 
ches^p, opera houses, and libraries. 
Musicians, painters, and authors have 
thus been attracted to the Eastern cities 
from all parts of the country. The region is 
the home of many fine preparatory spools, 
and among its numerous colleges and uni- 
versities are Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Col- 
gate, College of the City of New York, 
Columbia, Cornell, Fordham, Hamilton, 
Haverford, New York University, Prince- 
ton, Rutgers, Swarthmore, University of 
Pennsylvania, Vassar, and West Point. 


EASTMAN, Charles Alexander (i 859- 
^ 939 )> South Dakota physician and au- 
thor, of mixed Sioux Indian and white 



Boston University. His works include: An 
Indian Boyhood (1902); Red Hunters and 
the Animal People (1904); Old Indian 
Days (1907); Wigwam Evenings (1909); 
The Soul of the Indian (1911); From the 
Deep Woods; Chapters in the Autobiogra^ 
phy of an Indian (1916); and Indian He^ 
roes and Great Chieftains (1918). 

EASTMAN, Max [Forrester] (1883- 
), Marxist critic, whose writings are 
devoted to literary criticism, the relation 
of art to life, and problems of econoniic 
inecjuality. He is best known for his social 
criticism, although his first book. Enjoy ^ 
ment of Poetry (q.v.,1913), has had a suc- 
cess unsurpassed by any of his later works. 
He was a founder and editor of The Masses 
and The Liberator, Among his later books 
are: MarXy Lenin^ and the Science of Revo- 
lution (1926); The Literary Mind^ Its 
Place in an Age of Science (1931); Artists in 
Uniform (1934); a translation of Trotsky’s 
History of the Russian Revolution (3 vols., 

1 932-3); Enjoyment of Laughter (1936); ^ 
Marxism y Is It Science^ (1940); Stalin* s 
Russia (1940)1 showing his hostility to 
the orthodox Communist party line; 
Heroes I Have Known (1942), sketches of 
people including Debs, Isadora Duncan, 
Clemens, Chaplin, Anatole France, Trot- 
sky, Freud, and Dewey; and Poems of 
Five Decades (1954). 

EATON, John Henry, see 0 * Neale, 

EATON, Theophilus (r.15^1658), emi- 
grated to America (1637) with John Dav- 
enport, and with him founded New Haven, 
Connecticut. He was governor of the col- 
ony for the rest of his life and maintained 
rigid control both through limitation of 
church membership and by his own laws, 
which replaced the Mosaic code under 
which the colony was previously governed. 

Nathaniel Eaton (r. 1610-74), his 
brother, was the first headmaster of Har- 
vard (1637-9), but was removed from of- 
fice because he bullied and starved the 
students and squandered the legacy of 
John Harvard. 

Ehen Holden^ a Tale of the North Coun- 
try ^ novel by Irving Bachdler (q.v.), pub- 
lished in 19^. 

William, an orphan, is left in the care of 
the kindly^ resourceful hired man, Eben 
Holden, with whom he travels from Ver- 
mont to upper New York, and after sev- 
eral adventures finds a home with a farmer, 
David Brower, and his wife Elizabeth. 
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Eberliart Edgar 

The Browers adopt William, who takes Christian Science. She began to work out 
the place of their lost son Nehemiah. He her own metaphysical system and her stu- 
attends college, becomes a reporter on dents and followers increased r^idly after 
Greeley’s New York Tribuncy and serves thtpuhVicvition of Science and Uealth(s{»v.y 

in the Civil War. During these years, Eben 1875). The following year the Christian ' 
remains to help and advise the Browers, Science Association was formed, and in 

becoming celebrated for his pointed anec- 1879 the various associations were merged 

dotes and pithy saying. He engineers the in the Church of Christ, Scientist. '^She 

return of Nehemiah, who in disguise has founded (1883) and for a time edited the 

watched over the family for years. Their Journal of Christian Sciencey which won 

ha^ipiness is complete when William weds more recruits to her Metaphysical College 

their daughter, Hope. and church. Although she retired in 1889 

EBERHART, Richard (1904- ), Minn- ^ seduded home at Concord, New 
esota-born poet, educated at Dartmouth Hampshire, and made few appearances 

and Cambridge. His verse, marked by thereafter at the Mother Church in Boston, 

intensity, and variety from description to Mrs.Eddy n^er ceased to the actuaP 

allegory, includes A Bravery of Earth leader of the Christian Science Movement 

(1930), partly about his world tour on a chief author of its writings, 

freight steamer; Reading the Spirit (193?); EDDY,Sherwood(i87I- ),Y.M.C.A. ) 
Song and Idea (194a); Burr Oaks (1947); leader in the Orient, the Near East, and 
Undercliff (1953)* Russia, whose books include: India Awak- 

Echo, They verse satire published in the ening (191O; The New World of Labor 
American Mercury (1791-1805), collected (19^3); Religion and Social Justice (1928); 
in 1807, by Theodore Dwight, Richard Al- The Challenge of Russia (1930); A PiU 

sop, Lemuel Hopkins, E.H.Smith, and grimage of Ideas zxid I Have Seen 

Mason Cogswell. These Connecticut Wits* God Do It (1940), autobiographical 
attacks on anti-Federalism in press and volumes; The Kingdom of God and the 
politics run from travesty of journalistic American Dream (1941), an account of 
sodomontade to satire of Jefferson. American religious and secular ideals; 

Eclectic Maeazine, The (1819-1907), Maker of Mm Man Discovers 

literary journal published from New Yor^ (1942); I Have Seen God ^otk tn China 
Philadelphia, and Boston. It began as The (^945); Pathfinders of the World Mission- 
Philadelphia Register and National Re- ary Cmsade (1945); ead Eighty Advmtur- 
carder, a weekly reprint of American news- otss Years {19SS), autobjography. 
paper material, and became successively Edgar Huntly; or. Memoirs of a Sleep- 
The National Recorder (i 8 1 9-2 1 ) ; The Walker y epistolary romance by C.B.Brown 
Saturday Magazine (1821-2), republishing (q.v.), published in 1799. 
writings from British literary magazines; Edgar, in his letters to Mary Waldo- 
The Museum of Foreign Lit^ature and grave, tells of startling occurrences in a 
Science (1822-42); and The Eclectic Mu^ Pennsylvania town, and his investigation 
seum (i 843-4). All these magazines^ were ©f morose Clithero Edny, whom he has ob- 
edited and published by Eliakim Littell, served sleep-walking at the site of the re- 
but when it became The Eclectic Magazine cent murder of Mary’s brother. Clithero 
(1844), a monthly reprint of foreign confesses that he has escaped from Ireland, 
writings, he sold it to publish the nval believing that he killed his benefactress. 
Living Age. ^ Mrs. Lorimer; then, his mind evidently 

EDDY, Mary Baker (1821-1910), dis- unbalanced, he runs away to a near-by 
coverer and founder of Christian Science cave. One night, after Edgar has visited 
(q.v.), was born in New Hampshire. She Clithero in his retreat, he finds himself 
was married three times, although for a l3dng in an underground pit, unable to ac- 
long time an invalid. In 1 862 she became count for his being there. He is soon in- 
a patient of Phineas P. Quimbjr (q.v.) a volved in a number of adventures, barely 
mental healer of Portland, Maine, wi^ escaping death in the pit, killing a panther 
whom she had contact until 1865 and in that is about to leap on him, killing five 
whom for a time she had much confidence. Indians in a srnes of battles, and spending 
To the spiritual enlightenment she re- several days in the woods in a state of 
ceived with recovery from a serious injury near collapse. When he finds shelter, he 
(1866} she attributed her discovery of unexpectedy meets his former tutor, Sarse- 
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Edict by the King of Pruina 

field, who has retwned to America after 
marrying Mr8.Lorimer. Sarsefield discov- 
ers that Edgar is a sleep-walker, and that 
he fell into the pit while unconsciously in 
search of Clithero. The latter is disclo^ 
to be a maniac, and takes his own life 
after attempting to kill Mrs. Sarsefield. It 
is then* found tnat Indians, not Clithero, 
caused the death of Mary’s brother. 

Edict by the King of Prussia, satire bv 
Franklin (q.v.), published in the Philadel- 
phia Public Advertiser (1773). It is written 
in the form of a royal proclamation, claim- 
ing that England belongs to Prussia be- 
cause of its original settlement by Anglo- 
Saxons from that country. Having estab- 
lished English dependence upon Prussia, 
the king imposes a long list of political and 
legal restrictions upon the English people. 

In this fashion, Franklin satirizes the Brit- 
ish attitude toward the American colonies. 
EDISON, Thomas Alva (1847-1931), 
born in Ohio, was a railroad newsboy and 
later became a telegraph operator. He early 
invented the successful c^uadruplex tele- 
graph system, for transmitting four mes- 
sages simultaneously, and improved the 
telegraphic stock-ticker. From his labora- 
tories in Newark (1876-87) and Menlo 
Park, New Jersey (1887-1931), came the 
carbon telephone transmitter, the phono- 
graph, improvements on the electric light 
and power devices, the electric automobile, 
and many motion-picture inventions. At 
his death, when he was attempting to de- 
velop a synthetic rubber, he held more 
than 1200 U.S. patents and had become 
the greatest American figure in the practi- 
cal application of scientific principles. 

EDMONDS, Walter D[umaux] (1903- 
), New York author, graduated from 
Harvard (1926), and is best known for his 
historical novds about his native state* 
These include: Rome Haul (1929), a story 
of the great days of the Erie Canal; The 
Big Bam (1930); ^rie PPater (1933); 
Drums Alon^ the Mohawk (1936), a novel 
of the American Revolution and its effect 
on Mohawk Valley farmers; Chad Hanna 
(1940) and Young Ames (1941), about 
boys in the 1830’s; Tom Whipple (1942)9 
the story of a Yankee lad, retold from a 
work by Lydia M. Child; In the Hands of 
the Senecas (1947), about the frontier of 
18th-century New York state; The Wed^ 

^ing Journey (1947), a novelette set on 
an Erie Canal boat in 1855; and The 
Boyds of Black River (1953), about upper 
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New York state farmers in the 1900’s. 
He has also written children’s stories; 
Mostly Canallers (1934), short stories; 
and They Fought With What They Had 
(1951)9 about the Army Air Forces in 
the Southwest Pacific, 1 941-2. Rome 
Haul was dramatized by Marc Connelly 
and F.B.Elser as The Farmer Takes a 

(1934). 

Education of Henry Adams, The, auto- 
biography of Henry Adams (q.v.), pri- 
vately printed (1907) and posthumously 
published (1918). Subtitled ‘a Study of 
Twentieth-Century Multiplicity,’ the work 
complements Mont-Saint-Michel and Char- 
tres (q.v.,1905), in which Adams interprets 
the 13th century in Europe as ‘the point of 
history when man held the highest idea of 
himself as a unit in a unified universe.’ 
Here, embodying his theory of the acceler- 
ation of historical force, he describes the 
modern world as a ‘multiverse,’ leading to 
a metaphysics and science of multiple as- 
pects and reactions. Using himself ‘for 
purpose of model, to become a manikin on 
which the toilet of education is to be 
draped in order to show the fit or misfit of 
the clothes,’ he asserts that his formal ed- 
ucation, at Harvard and elsewhere, failed 
to pre^re him for the conflicts he had to 
meet. The narrative is incomplete, for it 
omits any mention of his marriage, or 
other events between 1871 and 1892, but 
there are vivid descriptions of his encoun- 
ters with Harvard education, both as stu- 
dent and teacher; with diplomacy in Eng- 
land during the Civil VVar; with the 
theories of Darwin; and with other intel- 
lectual influences. A chapter on ‘The Dy- 
namo and the Virgin’ expresses his view 
that the mechanical dynamo, symbol of 
electrical energy, corresponds to the cen- 
tral symbol of the Virgin that unified the 
thought of medieval Europe. The conclud- 
ing chapters are a more explicit discussion 
of the dynamic theory of history and the 
law of acceleration. 

EDWARDS, Harry Stillwell (1855- 
193^)9 Georgia journalist and author, 
whose books include a novel. Sons and 
Fathers (1896), and two popular Negro 
stories, Mneas Africanus (1919) and 
Mneas Africanus, Defendant (1921). 

EDWARDS, Jonathan (1703-^8), born in 
Connecticut, entered Yale before he was 
13, and graduated in 1720. His interest in 
scientific observation was manifested at 



Edwards 

the age of 1 1 in an account "Of Insects,* on 
phenomena related to the dying spider 
{Andover Review^ Jan* 1890), and a group 
of acute comments on "The SouL* "The 
Rainbow,’ ‘Being,* and ‘Colours.* While at 
Yale he read Locke On the Human Under- 
standing with more delight than a ‘greedy 
miser* finds in ‘some newly discov^ed 
treasure,’ and began to combine reflections 
on the mind with his observations of nat- 
ural science. He made a precocious venmre 
into Berkeleyan idealism, evidently with- 
out knowing Berkeley, and, in his ‘Notes 
on the Mind,* decided: ‘That which tmhr 
is the substance of all Bodies, is the infi- 
nitely exact, and precise, and perfectlv 
stable Idea, in God’s mind, together with 
his stable Will, that the same shall grad- 
ually be comniunicated to us, and to other 
minds^ according to certain fixed and exact 
established Methods and Laws.* After two 
additional years of theological study at 
Yale, and a year of tutoring there, he be- 
came (1726) the colleague of his grand- 
father, Solomon Stoddard, in the Congrega- 
tional pastorate at Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. He had made a series of formal 
‘Resolutions’ for his spiritual progress, but 
it is in his ‘Personal Narrative* (written 
r.1740) that he rehearses his spiritual au- 
tobiography. Here one sees his intense ab- 
sorption in the idea of God’s infinite will 
throbbing through the universe. Edwards 
married Sarah Pierpont (1727), whom he 
had described four years earlier in a fa- 
mous lyrical passage. Upon the death of 
his grandfather (1729), he became the sole 
pastor of the Northampton church. With 
stern discipline and exalted fervor he 
fought the growing Arminianism and the 
weakening of Congregational churches 
through me Half-Way Covenant, writing 
a Treatise Concerning Religious Affections 
(1746) and A Vindication of the Gospel 
Doctrine of Justifying Faith (1746). His 
discourse, God Glorified in , Man*s De- 
pendence upon Him (1731), attacked those 
who relied for salvation solely on moral 
effort, and his sermon on Divine and Super- 
natural Light (1734) argued that saving 
grace came soldy from the mind’s super- 
natural illumination by the loveliness of 
divine holiness. There ensued a tremen- 
dous revival of religious fervor, the Great 
Awakening (q*v.), in which the commu- 
nity, lacking its pastor’s iron will, gave 
way to # wave ot emotionalism and mor- 
bid beli^in (jod*s absolute justification in 
condemnation. Edwards’s sermons ranged 
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from those on Charity audits Fruits (1738) 
to the notorious Sinners in the Hands if an 
Angry God (q.v.,i7ai). Although he criti- 
cize the hysterical excitement that ac- 
companied the Awakening, he defended it . 
as a vitally important crisis in A Faithful 
Narrative of the Surprising Work of God 
(i 737 )> 'Lhe Distinguishing Marks pf a 
Work of the Spirit of God (1741), Some 
Thoughts Concerning the Present Revival of 
Religion in New England (1742), and An 
Humble Attempt to Promote Visible Union 
of God's People (1747). He explained that 
the two activities of the mind — under- 
standing and inclination or will — are indis- 
pensable for true religion. Man wills wha^ 
ne loves, and, instead of depending upon 
mere understanding of God and obedience 
to worldly morality, he shares directly in 
the divine light. When Edwards applied \ 
this criterion to admission to the Lord’s 
Supper, excluding those who wished to 
ally themselves to the church without 
supernatural conversion, his parishioners 
grew resentful^ and this and other matters 
led to his dismissal (1750). After preaching 
his dignified Farewell Sermon (published 
I75i)> he became a missionary to the 
Housatonic River Indians and pastor of a 
small congregation at Stockbridge. He 
had meanwhile published his apologia. An 
Humble Inquiry into the Rules of the Word 
of God (1749), and An Account of the Life 
of the Late Reverend Mr, David Brainerd 
(1749), an example of piety. In his next 
attack on Arminianism, Edwards reverted 
to the ‘Notes on the Mind,’ developing 
his ethical point of view in A Careful arid 
Strict Enquiry into the Modem Prevailing 
Notions of . . . Freedom of Will 
his greatest work, which became a pri- 
mary Calvinistic document. In The Great 
Christian Doctrine of Original Sin De- 
fended (1758), he argues that depravity is 
inevitable, since an identity of conscious- 
ness and a continuity of divine action 
make all men as one with Adam. "The 
Nature of True Virtue,* in Two Disserta- 
tions (1765), upholds virtue as moral 
beaupr. which, in the form of love, seeks 
the hignest go^ of all being. Since God is 
the supreme object, truly disinterested 
love will be directed toward Him. The 
lower form of natural virtue rests on sdf- 
love, and those not enlightened by saving 
grace will only perceive and approve justice 
and benevol^ce, rather than the essential 
and primary beauty of virtue. In the 
second of the Dissertations^ "Q>ncming 
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the End for which God Created the World* 
(written 1755), he returned to the mystic 
pantheism of his youth, declaring the 
world to be an emanation of God’s infinite 
fullness, created to express His glory. Since 
He is the supreme excellence. He loves the 
world as He is infused into it. In this, Ed- 
wards’s tendency to negate the personal, 
Hebraic concept of God, and to view Him 
as an infinite being, foreshadows Tran- 
spendentalism. After his work in Stock- 
bridge, he became president of the 
College of New Jersey, an office he held 
from January 1758 until his death in 
March. 

o Jonathan Edwards (1745-1801), his 
son, edited his works, propagated his doc- 
trines, and continued his career as a pastor 
in New Haven, where he was dismissed 
(1795) because of a similar objection to 
the Half-Way Covenant. 

Effingham, surname of characters in 
Homeward Bounds Home As Founds the 
Leather-Stocking Tales (qq.v.), and other 
novels by Cooper; and works by J.E. Cooke. 

EGGLESTON, Edward (1837-1902), 
born in Indiana, received a strict Method- 
ist rearing, and was educated in country 
schools. Both of these iriluences are im- 
portant in his later writing. He was suc- 
cessively a Bible agent, a circuit-riding 
Methodist minister, a pastor of small 
churches, and a writer and editor of Sun- 
day school and juvenile magazines. By 
1874 he had abandoned Methodism and 
founded a Church of Christian Endeavor 
in Brooklyn, New York. He was pastor of 
this ‘creedless’ congregation until 1879, 
when he retired to devote himself to writ- 
ing. He was already famous for his novels, 
particularly The Hoosier Schoolmaster 
(q.v.,1871), marked by a pious sentimen- 
talism but distinguished for its realism in 
depicting the backwoods country of Indi- 
ana. Other fiction includes: The End of the 
fVorld (1872), an Indiana love story, 
whose background is concerned with the 
belief of the Millerites in an approaching 
day of doom; The Mystery of Metropolis^- 
ville (1873), a melodramatic novel about a 
real-estate boom in Minnesota; The Cir- 
cuit Rider (1874), about a Methodist 
preacher in Ohio during the early 19th 
century, distinguished for its realistic ex- 
position of the lawlessness of frontier so- 
ciety; and Roxy (q.v.,1878), which is set 
in Indiana during the same period, and 
vividly contrasts pioneer and 'poor white’ 


types. Although he considered his fiction 
to be ‘a contribution to the history of civi- 
lization in America,’ he believed didactic 
historical works to be of greater value, and 
wrote a series of juvenile biographies of 
such Indian figures as Tecumseh (1878), 
Pocahontas and Powhatan (1879), and 
Montezuma (1880), as well as several his- 
tory texts. Later novels include: The 
Hoosier Schoolboy (1883), a boys’ story 
condemning conditions in rural schools; 
The (Jaysons (1888), a historical romance 
of Illinoi^ featuring Lincoln’s successful 
defense of an accused murderer; and The 
Faith Doctor (1891), a satire on wealthy 
devotees of Christian Science. He also 
completed two volumes of a posthumously 
published history of life in the U.S. (1904). 

EGGLESTON, George Cary (1839- 
1911), brother of Edward Eggleston, was 
born in Indiana, and at 16 began teaching 
in a back-country district school, where his 
experiences furnished the material for The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster. After serving with 
the Confederates in the Civil War, he 
practiced law briefly, then entered an edi- 
torial career on newspapers and maga- 
zines, with some free-lance writing. He 
was literary editor of Bryant’s New York 
Evening Post^ and served for 1 1 years on 
the editorial staff of Pulitzer’s World. 
Meanwhile he wrote a number of books 
for boys, the autobiographical A RebeVs 
Recollections (1874), some biography and 
history, and severd novels, including Jug- 
gernaut (1891), written with Dorothy 
Marbouig:, based on Indiana life, and A 
Man of Honour (1873), Dorothy South 
(1902), The Master of Warlock (1903) and 
Evelyn Byrd (1904), romantic tales of the 
South. 

Eighty They loosely orp;anized group of 
American artists, too individualistic to 
have much in common except their oppo- 
sition to sentimentalism and academism. 
Thcy^ were organized in 1910 by Robm 
Henri, and also included John Sloan, Wil- 
liam Glackens, Maurice Prendergast, 
George Luks, Arthur Davies, Everett 
Shinn, and Ernest Lawson. 

Eighteenth Amendment, see Prohibi- 
tion. 

Eighth of January^ They pluy by 
R.P.Smith (q.v.), produced and published 
in 1829. It contrasts the loyal American 
soldier, Charles Bull, with his father, 
John Bull, an Englishman who will fight 
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against neither his native nor his adopted 
country, and centers on Jackson’s vic- 
tory at New Orleans (Jan. 8, 1815). It 
celebrates the success 01 popular govern- 
ment by Jackson's election (1828). G,W.P. 
Custis wrote a play with the same title 

(1834)* 

EINSTEIN, Albert (1879-1955), Gw- 
man-born physicist and professor, won in- 
ternational fame as the discoverer of the 
theory of relativity. Dispossessed by the 
Nazis (1933), he emigrated to the U.S. to 
join the Institute for Advanced Studies at 
Princeton. In 1940 he became a U.S. citi- 
zen. He is also known as an exponent of 
Zionism and pacificism. His translated 
books include: The Meaning of Relativity 
(1923); Sidelights on Relativity (1923); 
Mout Zionism (1931): On the Method of 
Theoretical Physics (1933); fVhy War? 
(1933), with Freud; The World As 1 See It 
O934); Out of My Later Years (1950). 

EISENHOWER, Dwight D[avid] (1890- 
). 34th President of the U.S. 0953 “ 
), born in Texas, reared in Kansas, 
graduated from West Point (1915), had 
military service in the Canal Zone, the 
Philippines (1935740), and Washington, 
before his rapid rise from colonel (1941) 
to general and supreme allied commander 
in North Africa (1943). He commanded 
the invasions of North Africa, Sicily, and 
Italy, and as supreme commander of the 
Allied Expeditionary Force led the cam- 
paign for the European continent, which 
he described in Crusade in Europe (1948). 
As general of the army he headed U.S. 
occupation forces in Germany (1945) and 
became the army’s chief of staff (1945-8). 
He was made president of Columbia Uni- 
versity (1948-53), but was on leave much 
of the time as supreme commander of the 
Allied Powers in Europe (1950-52). As the 
Republican candidate he was elected to 
the presidency, adopting a middle-of-the 
road conservative policy. 

El Dorado (Spanish: the Gilded Man), 
mythical land of great wealth sought by 
explorers including Pizarro, Ralegh, Ca- 
beza de Vaca, and Coronado. The legend 
ma^ derive from a custom of the Chibcha 
Indians of Colombia, who anointed their 
chief^ rolled him in gold, and washed 
him in a lake into which they threw gold 
and jewels, but it was attributed to many 
tribes, including the Zuni. Bandelier’s 
The Gilded Man (1893) with the 
legend. The name was associated with the 


Eliot 

California gold rush, e.g. for the title of 
a poem Poe wrote in 1 849 and for Bayard 
Taylor’s travel account. 

Eleonora^ story by Poe, in TheGift (i 842). 
This brief romance tells of a youth reared 
with his cousin Eleonora in the beauti- 
ful Valley of the Many-Colored , Grass. 
They fall in love, but she dies after he 
pledges never to wed ‘any daughter of 
Earth.’ Grieving, he goes to a strange 
city to serve at the gay court of the king, 
where he falls in love with and weds ‘the 
seraph Ermengarde.’ One night he he^s 
a ‘familiar and sweet voice’ absolve him 
of his vow ‘for reasons which shall be 
made known to thee in Heaven.’ 

ELIOT, Alice, see Sarah Ome Jewett. 

ELIOT, Charles W[illiam] (1834-1926), \ 
president of Harvard (1869-1909), made , 
the University the leading American insti- 
tution of higher learning through his im- 
provement of the graduate and profes- 
sional schools, the distinguished schol- 
ars he attracted, the raising of under- 
graduate standards, and such reforms as 
the ‘elective system.’ After his resignation, 
he interested himself in civil service re- 
form, peace organizations, and public 
affairs. He edited The Harvard Classics 
(1910), a 50-volume selection from world 
literature, popularly known as ‘Dr.Eliot's 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books,’ for self educa- 
tion of persons without college training. 
His books include: The Religion of the 
Future (1909) and The Durable Satisfac- 
tions of Life (1910). 

ELIOT, John (1604-90), English-born 
missionary, educated at Cambridge, came 
to Boston (1631), where, as the first to 
reach to the Indians in their native tongue, 
e obtained the sobriquet ‘Apostle to the 
Indians.’ In 1651 he established the first 
of his 14 villages of Praying Indians, num- 
bering 1,100 converts, but mainly de- 
stroyed in King Philip’s War. By the pam- 

g hlets known as ‘Eliot’s Indian Tracts,' 
e aroused interest that led to the forma- 
tion of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel (1649). His translation of the 
Bible into the language of the Massachu- 
setts Indians (New Testament, 1661; Old 
Testament, 166^) was the first complete 
Bible printed in the English colonies. 
Other works include a Catechism in 
Indian language (1654); The Christian 
Commonwealth (1659); TAf Indian Primer 
(1669); and a part of iistBay PsalmBook 
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Eliot Elizabeth the Q;aeeii 

(q.v.,i64^, G>tton Mather wrote a biog- After The Hollow Men* (1925), which in- 
raphy 01 Eliot (1691), and his correspond- (heated his trend, he issued 
ence with Richard Baxter was published (q.v.,i^o), and made clear his allegiance 
in 193 !• to the Church of England. In this context 

he wrote the dialogues and choruses of 
ELIOT, T[hoius]S[tearns] (1888- ), The Rock (1934), a pageant representing 

born in St.Louis, graduated from Harvard the past and present difficulties of the 
(1910)* and studied at the Sorbonne and at Church and its ultimate triumph, and 
Merton College, Oxford. For a year he was Murder in the Cathedral (q.v.,1935), a lat- 
an instructor in philosophy at Harvard, ter-day morality play concerning the as- 
and his first articles were on this subject, sassination of Thomas d Becket and 
In 1914 he went to Europe, and he did not affirming the value of the Church as a me- 
return to the U.S. until 1932, when he held dium for social action. Later verse plays 
a lectureship at Harvard. In the interven- are: The Family Reunion (q.v.,1939), a 
ing years, he was engaged in teaching, then drama of sin and expiation, and two sym- 
«banking, and in 1923 he became editor of bolic comedies on faith and the quest for 
thequartcrly review, CnVwow. In 1927 he personal identity. The Cocktail Party 
became a British subject, because of his in- (1950) and The Confidential Clerk (1954)* 
terest in the English church and state. His In 1943 he collected Four ^artets (q.v.), 
first volume of criticism. The Sacred Wood poetic considerations of time and place, 
(1920), emphasizes the importance of tra- memory and consciousness. In 1948 he 
dition, both in creative writing and in was awarded a Nobel Prize. His poetry 
critjeism, and through further critied work has also given evidence of two critied 
he is partly responsible for a^ revival of formulae expressed in his prose. In The 
interest in Donne and Dryden, in whom he Sacred Wood he declares. The only way 
found a fusion of thought and feeling that of expressing emotion in the form of art 
gave a unified sensibility to their poetry, is by finding an “objective correlative**; 
For Lancelot Andrewes Jq.v.,1928) shows in other words, a set of objects, a situation, 
that in the Church of England he found a chain of events which shall be the for- 
the symbol and expression <jf meaningful mula of that particular emotion,* and in 
form and (discipline that he judged neces- Tradition and the Individual Talent,* an 
sary to adequate fulfilment of his own life essay frejm The Sacred Wood^ he declares, 
and service to letters. In AJter Strange ‘Poetry is not a turning loose of emotion, 
Gods (1934), lectures delivered at the Uni- but an escape from emotion; it is not the 
versity ot Virginia, he revealed his in- expression of personality, but an escape 
creasing preoccupation with tradition as it from personality.* His other works include 
relates to the expression of moral problems Ezra Pound: His Metric and Poetry (19*7); 
in contemporary literature. His poetry has Ara Vos Prec (1919); Homage to John 
given a growing evidence of harmony with Dryden (1924); Shakespeare and the Stou 
his critical standards, and he has skilfully cism of Seneca (192^7); Journey of the 
adapted the tradition and technical skill of Magi (1927); A Song for Simeon (1928); 
older poets to his own purposes. His first Dante (19^9); Animula (1929); Marina 
volume of verse, Prufrock and Other Ob- (1930); Triumphal March (193^); 
servations (1917), had a tone of flippant Dryden^ the Poet^ the Dramatist^ the Critic 
despair but employed the rhythms and (1932); Use of P^tryand the Use 
technique of ironic contrast of some of the of Criticism (i933)> Harvard lec- 
Erench Symholistes. A second volume, tures; Old Possum's Book of Practical Cats 
Poems (1919), contained a brilliant series (1939); ^ ChrisHan Society 

of quatrains, including ‘Sweeney Among (1940)9 Notes Toward a D^nition of 
the Nightingales,* ‘Sweeney Erect,’ ‘The Culture (1949)* 

Hippopotamus,’ and ‘Mr.Eliot’s Sunday 

Morning Service,’ in which he further in- Elizabeth the Queen, bl^k verse 
dicates that he feels life to be ignoble, sor- drama by Maxwell Anderson (q.v.;, pro- 
did, or stultifying, while it had once been duced and published in 1930. 
otherwise. In this volume, he showed dis- Set in 1599*"^ 601, the queen is ^n as 
tinctly a more serious attitude in the poem, aging, j ealous, and quick tempere(l but de- 

‘Gerontion,* and he reached the fulness of voted to government and nationa powr. 
his poetic expression during this period of Ralegh, Bacon, Cecil, and Burghley lead 
despair in The Waste Land (q.v.,1922). an intrigue and Essex volunteers as com- 
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Elks 

mander of an army of invasion in Ireland. 
There his letters to and from Elizabeth are 
intercepted, prompting him to return an- 
gnly to England and attempt a rebellion. 
The queen tricks him into dismissing his 
troops, imprisons him in the Tower, and 
sentences him to death. She gives him an 
opportunity to sue for pardon, but he de- 
clines; believing that death is preferable 
to a second place in the kingdom. 

Elks, Benevolent and Protective Or- 
der OF, founded in 1867 as a society for 
actors and literary men, but now a social 
and charitable organization that includes 
a membership of 1,125,000 in 1954. 

ELLIOTT, Maud Howe (1854-1948), 
daughter of S.G. and Julia Ward Howe, 
wrote several books on Italy, where she 
resided for a time, and such biographies as 
Lije and Letters 0} Julia Ward Howe (191 5, 
Pulitzer Prize written with her 

sister, Laura £. Richards, and My 
CousinyF. Marion Crawford (1934). 

ELLIOTT, Sarah Barnwell (1848- 
1928), born in Georgia, lived most of her 
life in Tennessee, of whose mountain peo- 

? ile she wrote in her realistic novel, Jerry 
1891). Her other works include: The 
Felmers (1879); A Simple Heart (1889); 
John Paget (1893); Durket Sperret 
(i 898) ; and a biography of Houston (i 900). 

ELLIS, Edward S[ylvester] (1840- 
1916), born in Ohio, came to New York, 
where he became a leading author of dime 
novels, whose Seth Jones\ or. The Captives 
qf the Frontier (i860), is said to have sold 
450,000 copies within six months. 

Ellis Island, immigrant receiving station 
in New York harbor, replaced Castle Gar- 
den (1892). As the major entry into the 
U.S. it received as many as 15,000 emi- 
grants in one day. Its importance ended in 
1924, as U.S. officials in foreign countries 
took over many of its functions. 

ELLISON, Ralph [Waldo] (1914- ), 
Oklahoma-born author, lecturer on Negro 
culture, is best known for his naturalistic 
novel, The Invisible Man (1952). 

ELLSLER, Fanny (1810-84), Austrian 
dancer, considered the foremost ballerina 
of her day^ made a tour of the U.S. {1841) 
with her sister Thirise. 

Elmer Gantry, vtt Lewis, Sinclair. 

Elsie Dinsmore, seeFm/fy, Martha. 


Emancipation Proclamation / 

Eleie Venner: A Romance of Destiny, 
novel by Holmes (q.v.), published in 1861. 

It was previously serialized as The Profes-- 
sor*s Story. The prototype of the heroine 
is said to be Margaret Fuller. The author’s " 
intention was ‘to test the doctrine of 
“original sin“ and human responsibility,* 
and he spoke of the work as ‘a medicated 
novel,* since it was an early instance of 
scientific analysis of character and of the 
concept of a pattern of heredity. 

A professor of medicine tells the story of 
Elsie Venner, a New England girl whose 
pakelike nature is traced to the prenatal 
influence of a snakebite that her mother 
received. Elsie loves Bernard Langdon^ 
one of the professor’s students, but Ber 4 
nard does not return her affection, though! 
she saves his life when he is almost killed\ 
by a rattlesnake. Her peculiar quality, \ 
which sets her apart from others and , 
causes her to exert a fascination over 
Helen Darley, a school teacher in the acad- 
emy where Bernard teaches temporarily, 
is lost during her illness following Ber- 
nard’s rejection, but she dies as a result. 

ELSON, Louis Charles (1848-1920), 
Boston-born music critic and teacher, was 
music editor of the Boston Advertiser 
(1886-1920) and for forty years a teacher 
at the New England Conservatory of 
Music. His books included: Curiosities of 
Music (i88o). The National Music of 
America (1899), The History of American 
Music (1904), and editorship of the Uni^ 
versity Encyclopaedia of Music (1912). 

ELY, Richard Theodore (1854-1943), 
professor of political economy at Johns 
Hopkins (1881-92), the University of Wis- 
consin (1892-1025), and Northwestern 
(1925-3;^), and founder of the Institute for 
Economic Research and School of Land 
Economics in New York (1920). Among 
his students was Woodrow Wilson, whom 
he is considered to have influenced, and he 
is said to have directed much of the pro- 
gressive legislation of La Follette in Wis- 
consin. His many books include: Taxation 
in American States and Cities (1888); So- 
cialism and Social Reform (i 894) ; Monopo- 
lies and Trusts (1900); Studies in the Evo- 
lution of Industrial Society (1903); Hard 
Times — The Way in and the Way Out 

{ 1931); and Outlines of Land Economics 

1937). 

Emancipation Proclamation, issued 
by Lincoln in preliminary form after the 
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Emancipfttor 

battle of Antietam (a. v., Sept. 1862) to 
take effect on the following January i. 
The first draft, read to the Cabinet 
(July 22, 1862), declared all slaves in re- 
bdlious territory to be free, while those in 
loyal or conquered states were to be freed 
by other legislation. As it was actually in- 
effective in those areas controlled by the 
Confederacy, the proclamation was largely 
an announcement of Lincoln’s aims and 
policies. It was later reinforced by the 13th 
Amendment. 

Emancipator^ The Greats sobriquet of 
Lincoln (q.v.). 

iPmbargo Act, Congressional act (1807) 
that forbade all international trade wim 
American ports, intended as retaliation for 
Endish and French interference with neu- 
tral shipping. Inspired by Jefferson, it was 
extremely unpopular in New England, 
and its repeal was forced in 1809, when it 
was succeeded by the Nonintercourse Act 
(q.v.). Bryant’s poem, The Embargo^ is a 
typical expression of contemporary feeling 
in New England. 

Embarrassments^ tales by Henry James 
(q.v.). 

EMBURY, Emma Catherine (1806^^3). 
New York author, whose convention^ 
feminine novels, including Guido (1828) 
and Constance Latimer; or^ The Blind 
Girl (1838), were popular in her time. A 
selected volume of her popular poems 
was published in 1869, and sdected Prose 
Writings in 1893. 

EMERSON, Ralph Waldo (1803-82), 
born in Boston, the son of a Unitarian 
minister who was a member of an old 
Puritan family. After his father’s death, he 
was raised by his mother and an aunt, 
Mary Moody Emerson, a zealously pious 
woman who expressed her sardonically 
critical mind in a style her nephew ad- 
mired and imitated. At Harvard in 1820 
he began to keep the voluminous journals 
that he continue throughout his life, and 
that foimed the basis of most of his essays 
and poems. After graduation (1821), he 
took over his brother’s Boston school for 
young ladies, although with some mis- 
mvings, and when he moved to Canter- 
bury with his family in 1823 he expressed 
lus relief at returni^ to the natural beau- 
ties of the countryside in the poem, ’Good- 
bye’ (q.v.). He taug^ht for two more years, 
then entered the Divinity School at Har- 
vard, where ill health and doubts on dogma 
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made him a desultory student. Althoi^h 
approved as a candidate for the Unitarian 
ministry (1826), he had to go to Georma 
and Florida for the winter because of a 
pulmonary disease. He married in 1829, 
but his wife died in 1831, and a year later 
came the mat turning point in his life: he 
resigned nis pastorate of the Second 
Church of Boston, where he had been an 
effective and popular preacher, because he 
could not conscientiously administer the 
Lord’s Supper. During a tour of Europe 
(1832-3), he met Carlyle, Wordswortn, 
mid Coleridge, through whom he became 
intimately associated with the transcen- 
dent^ thought and its sources in German 
idealism. Other influences on Emerson’s 
later thinking included his own Unitarian- 
Yankee bac^round, his admiration for 
Plato and the neo-Platonists, his study of 
the sacred books of the East, the skepti- 
cism of Montaigne, the new republican 
tradition, the line of British philosophy 
that ran through Berkeley, Hume, and 
Locke, and the mystical metaphysics of 
Swedenborg. On his return to Boston, he 
did some preaching, but turned more and 
more to lyceum lecturing, for which he 
drew materials from his journds. His ad- 
dresses, presented in such series as ’The 
Philosopher of History,' ’Human Culture,’ 
’Human Life,’ and ’The Present Age,’ in 
turn furnished the basis for his later es- 
says, which, without formal unity, are 
bound together by pithy, stimulating sen- 
tences that contain the quintessence of 
his philosophy. Among these are ’Self- 
Reliance,’ ’The Over-Soul,* ’Compensa- 
tion* (qq.v.), ’Spiritual Laws,’ ’Love,’ and 
’Friendship.’ In 1835 Emerson remarried 
and setded in Concord (q.v.), the home of 
his forefathers, which was thereafter the 
center of his own activity. Here he was 
intimate with Thoreau, Alcott, Jones 
Very, Margaret Fuller, Brownson, Haw- 
thorne, and others who shared in the 
movement of Transcendentalism (q.v.). 
His first book. Nature (q.v., 1816), is the 
fundamental document of his philosophy, 
and expresses also his constant, deeply fdt 
love for the natural scenes in which he 
passed so much of his time. His Tran- 
scendental ideas were next applied to cul- 
tural and national problems in his oration. 
The American Scholar (q.v., 1837). A year 
later, in his ’Divinity School Address’ 
(q.v.), he attacked formal religion and 
championed intuitive spiritual experience. 
As a result, it was 30 years before he was 
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again ininted to speak at Harvard. To 
promulgate his ideas further, in 1840 he 
joined with other Transcendentalists in 
publishing The Dialy and, though he did 
not sympathize with the communal exper- 
iments at Brook Farm and Fruitlands, he 
became interested in many contemporary 
reform movements, and extended the 
sphere of his lecturing. These lectures re- 
ceived their final form in the first series of 
Essays (1841), which, with the second 
series that appeared three years later, es- 
tablished his reputation throughout the 
17 .S. and abroad. In 18^15 he delivered the 
series of lectures publisned as Representa^ 
five Men (q.v.,1850). His first volume of 
Poems (1847), together with May-Day and 
Other Pieces (1867), included such poems 
as Threnody,’ ‘Compensation,’ ‘Each and 
All,’ ‘The Rhodora,’ ‘The Sphinx,’ ‘Days,’ 
The Humble-Bee,* ‘Voluntaries,* ‘Con- 
cord Hymn,’ ‘Ma)r-Day,* and ‘Brahma’ 
(qq.v.). His poetry is intellectual, gnomic, 
and metaphysical. During 1 847-8 he 
visited England and France, renewed the 
friendship with Carlyle that had been 
maintained in their notable correspond- 
ence, and made new friends among the 
most distinguished European thinkers and 
writers. His lectures on England the fol- 
lowing season formed the basis of his book, 
English Traits (q.v.,1856). A collection of 
Addresses and Lectures was published in 
1849, and The Conduct of Life (i860) and 
Society and Solitude (i 870, qq.v.) contained 
the materials of the lectures in his lyceum 
circuit, which took him as far west as the 
Mississippi. He contributed, with Chan- 
ning and Clarke, to the Memoirs of Mar- 
garet Fuller (1852), and in 1855 helped 
found the Saturday Club. During the 
1850’s, Emerson’s journals exhibit his 
great interest in antislavery, and he was an 
active sympathizer with the Northern 
struggle in the Civil War, but by 1866 
realized that his career had nearly ended. 
In the poem ‘Terminus’ he declared: 

Fancy departs: no more invent; 

Contract thy firmament 

To compass of a tent. 

Thereafter, although in 1870 he gave a 
series of lectures at Harvard, published as 
Natural History of Intellect (1893), and 
continued to lecture and write, issuing 
letters and Social Aims (1876), his mental 
capacities showed a slow but sure decline. 
He made journeys to California (1871) 
and to Europe (1872), but gradually 
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slipped into a serene senility in which his 
mind finally became a calm blank. His son, 
Edward Waldo Emerson (1844-1930), 
edited his Complete Works (1903-4), along 
with the Journals (10 vols.,i 909-14), and 
several collections of correspondence. A 
complete ^ition oi Letters y except for 
those previously published, was edited by 
R.L.Rusk (6 vols.,1939). Emerson, whose 
thought is often considered the core of 
Transcendentalism, stood apart from 
much of the activity of the movement, 
and, though he summed up the major de- 
velopment of romanticism in America, his 
philosophy is rooted in the Puritan back- 
ground. and tempered by the many sys-e 
terns of thought that converged in him. He . 
had no complete philosophical system, but 
with a style now vibrant, now flinty, 
preached the great doctrine of a higher in- ' 
dividualism, the spiritual nature of reality, 
the importance of self-reliance, the obedi- 
ence to instinct, the obligation of optimism 
and hope, and the existence of a unifying 
Over-Soul which explains the many di- 
verse phenomena of life. 

EMERY, Gilbert, pseudonym of Emery 
Bemsley Pottle (1875- )> New York 

playwright, who graduated from Amherst, 
served m the World War, and in 1921 
wrote his first and most successful play. 
The Hero (q.v.). His later plays include; 
^ueed (1921), a dramatization of the novel 
by H.S.Harrison; Tarnish (1923), con- 
cerned with the triumph of a girl’s love 
over her hatred of her fianc6’s weakness; 
Episode (1925), a domestic drama in which 
a man submits to his wife’s indiscretions 
because he does not wish to disturb their 
placid social life; and Love-in-^-Mist 
(1926), a comedy written in collaboration 
with Am 61 ie Rives. 

Emigrant Aid Company, society of New 
England antislavery adherents, organized 
by Eli Thayer (1854) to settle Kansas, 
when the struggle for control of the terri- 
torial government was precipitated by the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill. It sent some ^900 
colonists to Kansasr and after the Civil 
War helped to colonize Oregon and 
Florida. 

Emigrantif The. novel by Johan Bo;cr 
(q.v,), translated from the Norwegian 
(1925) by A. G. Jayne. 

After seven years in the U.S., Erik Foss 
returns to his native farm at Dyrendal, 
Norway. He speaks enthusiastically of 
rich land and free opportunity, and gatb* 
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ers a company of emigrants) including Ola 
Vatne, an ex-convict who once work^ for 
the Colonel of Dyrendal, and Else^ ^e 
Lionel’s dauehtet) who loves Ola and 
joins him to be married at sea; Morten 
Kvidal, who leaves his mother and large 
family; Per Foil and his bride Anne; and 
Kal*arfd Karen Skaret, with their children. 
In America, the group stays in Wisconsin 
for a time, then moves on to Dakota. Led 
by Erik, they set out in a wagon train for 
the farm community that they name Ni- 
daros. Although discouraged by the bare 
level prairie and the absence of familiar 
things, the colonists persevere, plow the 
ffich soil, build sod houses, and conquer 
their hostile environment. Erik dies, and 
Morten, who takes his place as leader, is 
overcome by nostalgia for Norway, to 
which he returns. There he finds that his 
interest is all in the new country, and he 
returns to Dakota with his bride Bergitta, 
to resume his leadership of the now flour- 
ishing community. 

EMMETT, Daniel Decatur (1815- 
1904), song-writer and early minstrel, was 
probably the author of Dixie (q.v.). 
Among his other songs are Old Dan Tucker y 
The Road to Richmond^ Walk Alongy John^ 
and Here We Are; or. Cross Ober "Jordan, 

Emperor JoneSy The^ expressionist play 
by O’Neill (q.v.), produced in 1920 and 
published in 1921. An operatic version by 
Louis Graen berg was produced in 1932. 

The giant Negro, Brutus Jones, former 
Pullman porter and ex-convict, becomes in 
two years the feared, autocratic ‘emperor’ 
of a West Indian island. Exploiting the 
superstition of the primitive Negroes, 
claiming that only a silver bullet can kill 
him, he enriches himself at their expense, 
and brags to a cockney trader, Smithers, 
that when the inevitable rebellion comes 
he will escape to France, where he has 
sent a fortune. The uprising suddenly be- 
gins, but he is unable to locate his hidden 
supplies in the forest, where he loses his 
way. The incessant thumping of a tomtom 
undermines his courage, and a series of 
brief, symbolic scenes ^ows his mental r^ 
turn to earlier phases of his own and his 
race’s history; his murder of the Negro 
Jeff in a gambling altercation; his es- 
cape from a prison chain-gang; the slave 
auction-block; the slave ship; the witch- 
doctor and crocodile god in the Congo 

K e. In each episode he fires a shot from 
_ istol, the last silver bullet being fired 
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at the sacred crocodile. During this imam- 
native retrogression to a savage state, ae 
circles through the forest^ emerging where 
he had entei^, he falls riddled by the sil- 
ver bullets of the rebel tribesmen. 

Emidre State, popular nameof New York. 

Encantadasy The^ or Enchanted Islesy 
sketches by Melville (q.v,), published 
under the pseudonym Salvator R. Tarn- 
moor in Putnam's Magazine (1854) and re- 
printed in The Piazza Tales (i8j6). Seven 
of the ten sketches are descriptions of the 
uninhabited Galipagos Islands in the Pa- 
cific, ‘a group rather of extinct volcanoes 
than of isles; looking much as the world at 
large might, after a penal conflagration.’ 
The remaining three arc narratives of peo- 
ple who lived temporarily in the islands. 
These include a Creole adventurer from 
Cuba, who acquires title to Charles’s Isle, 
brutally rules his colonists, and is over- 
thrown and banished by them; a half- 
breed woman who is stranded on Norfolk 
Isle, while searching for tortoise oil, and 
Anally rescued by an American ship; and 
the hermit of Hood’s Isle, who enticed and 
then enslaved deserting sailors, until he in 
turn was imprisoned by their captains. 

Encyclopaedia of the Social Sdenceoy 
They edited by E.R.A.SeHgman and Alvin 
Johnson, published in 15 volumes (1930- 
35). It contains articles by outstanding 
scholars dealing with the primary materials 
of social study. 

End for which God Created the 
Worldy see Edwards y Jonathan, 

ENDECOTT, John (r, 1589-1665), emi- 
grated from England (1628), and was gov- 
ernor of the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
(1629-30) until the arrival of Winthrop. 
He held other important posts in the 
colony and was several times governor. 
Although an able administrator, he was 
stern and intolerant, and persecuted 
Quakers, followers of Thomas Morton, 
and others who differed in creed. In ‘Endi- 
cott and the Red Cross’ (q.v.), Hawthorne 
tells the story of his cutting the sign of the 
cross from the British ensign because he 
considered it to smack of popery. The first 
of Longfellow’s New England Tragedies 
(q.v.) deals with his persecution of 
(fakers. Endicott is a variant spelling. 

Endicott and the Red Crossy story by 
Hawthorne (q.v.), published in Twice-^ 
Told Tales (1837). It is a brief account of 
the rebdlious gesture of the Puritan gov- 
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crnor, John Endccott, who, when Charles 
I decided to send an Anglican governor to 
New England, tore the Red Cross from the 
British ensign, because he wished to de- 
monstrate the dislike of the Massachusetts 
Bay colonists for *the idolatrous forms of 
English Episcopacy.* A passage in the tale 
describes the punishment of an adultress, 
later the theme of The Scarlet Letter, 

ENGLE, Paul [Hamilton] (1908- ), 
Iowa poet and member of the faculty of 
the University of Iowa, whose American 
Song (1934) won acclaim as the heir of the 
tradition of Leaves of (^ass^ more because 
the poet aimed at Whitman’s vitality and 
American quality than because he ap- 
proached his achievement. While at Ox- 
ford as a Rhodes Scholar, Engle wrote in 
similar verse Break the Heart's Anger 
(1^36), protesting against American ma 
terialism. In Com (1939), his thought and 
technique became more controlled, and he 
was content to express aspects of the sim- 
ple life of Iowa farmers, while West oj Mid- 
night (1941), celebrating the light in Am- 
erican sky* while Europe was blacked out, 
contains poems in his early manner as well 
as brief, taut lyrics. American Child 
(1945) is a sonnet sequence about his 
daughter, and The Words oj Love (i95i)« 
lyrics. Always the Land (1941) is a novel 
about conflicts between two generations 
of farmers. 

ENGLISH, Thomas Dunn (1819-1902), 
ballad writer, whose most famous poem, 
*Ben Bolt’ (q.v.), has been set to music 
26 different times, once by the author 
himself. Popular during the Civil War, it 
was revived by its introduction into Du 
Maurier’s Trilby, English wrote many 
poems and some 50 plays, including The 
Mormons (i 8 <8). He is ridiculed as Thomas 
Dunn Brown^in Poe’s The Literati’ (q.v.). 

English Traits, lectures by Emerson 
(q.v.), delivered in 1848 and published in 
1856. Although he sketches his visits to 
Cbleridge, Wordsworth, and Carlyle, the 
author devotes most of his attention to a 
keen anal^rsis of the English people and 
nation, which he strongly admired. 

Enjoyment of Poetry, critical study by 
Max Eastman (q.v.), published in 19x3 
and revised in 1921. 

Drawing his thesis from a distinction 
between poetic and practical attitudes, 
which he claims to be fundamental in 
human experience, the author states that 


Ephrata * 

his puipose is *to increase enjoyment.* 
That the poetic in every-day perception 
and conversation should be known for 
what it is, and not separated from the 
poetic in literature, is . • . essential to 
the full appreciation of either.’ Poetic and 
practical attitudes dominate different 
types of people, but prevail in the child- 
hood of all. The artist and the scientist 
differ in this way, as is evident in the his- 
tory of words, which are poetic when 
newly applied, but lose their connotative 
value through repetitive and exacting use. 
The poetic impulse is defined as the im- 
pulse to realize, and rhythms, figures of 
speech, and other poetic techniques ara 
snown to be valuable in attaining this endi 
Finally ‘the knowledge of poetry’ is re4 
lated ‘to the art of enjoying it’ and to tho 
supreme aim of life, ‘an enthusiastic wel-\ 
come of the world as it is or as it may 
be ... 

Enormous Room, The, autobiograph- 
ical narrative by £.£.Cummings (q.v.), 
published in 1922. 

As members of an American ambulance 
corps in France during the World War, the 
author and a friend are erroneously sus- 
pected of treasonable correspondence, and 
imprisoned by the French (Aug. 1917- 
Jan. 1918), in a concentration cainp at La 
Fert6 Mac6, icx> miles west of Paris. Their 
fellow prisoners include the hyper-refined 
Count Bragard, the belligerent Fighting 
Sheeney, the tragic gypsy Wanderer and 
his family, the inarticulate but expressive 
Zulu, the servile clownish Surplice, and 
the childish giant Jean le N^grc. All suffer 
under the needlessly cruel stresses of cap- 
tivity, inhumane treatment by the officials 
and plantons (jailers), and the extremely 
filthy surroundings. Nevertheless they 
maintain the idiosyncratic beauties and 
humors of individual character, which the 
author exalts as the highest human valu^. 
The narrative is set in the form of a pil- 
grimage, and the intended resemblance to 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress appears in 
the presentation of the Directeur as the 
fiend Apollyon, and of certain remarkable 
prisoners as the Delectable Mountains. 

Ephrata, community established in 1732 
in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, by 
seceders from the Dunkers (q.y.), under 
the leadership of Conrad Beissel. The 
monastic setdement declined after his 
death (1768), but a congr^ation of the 
German Seventh Day Baptists still exists. 
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Eaqtiemeling 


Epic of the Wheats The^ see Norris^ 
Frank. 

Episcopal MethodistGhurch,see Meih- 
odism. 

Episcopalians, see Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

EPSTEIN, Jacob (18807 ), New 

York-born sculptor of Russian-Polish de- 
scent, studied under Rodin in Paris and 
has lived most of his life in London. His 
monumental austere works possessing a 
strongly architectural character and dis- 
torted for the sake of conveying powerful 
emotion have been scornfully attacked by 
academic critics and the general public. 
His works include: Oscar Wilde Memo* 
rial (Pkre Lachaise Cemetery, Paris); the 
bronze Christ; the W.H.Hudson Memo- 
rial, Rima; Day and Nighty the colossal 
figures in the Underground Railways 
Building, London; and the marble 
representing in the figure of a pregnant 
woman the eternal motherhood of hu- 
manity. l^t There Be Sculpture (1940) is 
his autobiography. 

Equality, novel by E.Bellamy (q.v.). 

Era of Good Feelings, see Monroe, 
James. 

ERIC THE RED and ERICSSON, Leif, 
see Leif Ericsson. 

Erie, Lake, Lake Erie, Battle of. 

Erie Canal, from Albany to Buffalo, con- 
nects the Hudson River with Lake Erie. 
Gouverneur Morris first conceived the 
idea (1777), and Washington approved a 
plan suggested in 1783, as a means of uni- 
fying the nation. Governor Clinton author- 
ized a thorough survey (1791), and work 
was begun two years later, but progress 
was slow until DeWitt Clinton made the 
canal an issue in the gubernatorial cam- 
paign of 1817. The canal was opened in 
1825, After an expenditure of more than 
$7,000,000 to create its length of 352 miles. 
Largely responsible for the commerce of 
New York state, it also did much to unify 
the interest of seaboard communities and 
the western country. Durine a later en- 
largement of the channel, politics entered 
into the management, and a fraudulent 
*canal ring’ was disclosed in the mid-i9th 
century. The novels of W.D.Edmonds deal 
with the great days of the Erie Canal, be- 
fore the growth of railroads, and there was 
a famous 'Erie Canal Ballad.’ 

Erie War, see Drew, Daniel. 


Erik Dorn, novel by Ben Hecht (q.v.), 
published in 1921. 

Erik Dorn, a cynical sophisticate, be- 
comes a successful journalist and editor in 
his native Chicago, noted for his super- 
ficially brilliant conversation. He endures 
the devotion of his wife Anna, until he falls 
in love with Rachel Laskin, a poetically 
minded young artist, whom he follows to 
New York. There they live happily for a 
year, amid the whirl of pre-war radical ac- 
tivity. Erik finds a friend in the Midwest- 
ern novelist, Warren Lockwood, who is 
contrastingly slow-thinking, vernacular, 
and sincere. Other associates include the 
radical Emil Tesla, who is imprisoned after 
being nearly killed by a chauvinistic mob; 
Rachel’s prudish admirer, George Hazlitt, 
a young attorney; and Frank Brander, a 
degenerate artist. After the war Rachel 
deserts Erik, to live in turn with Tesla and 
with Brander, and Erik goes to Germany, 
where he becomes famous as an author of 
contemporary history, and is involved in 
intrigue with the ardent Marxist, Baron 
von Stinnes. His mistress of this period is 
Mathilde Dohmann, a Communist. He 
accidentally meets Hazlitt, who blames 
him for his loss of Rachel, and attacks him, 
at which Erik kills him in self-defense. Von 
Stinnes falsely confesses that he com- 
mitted the crime, and kills himself as a 
*Don Quixote of disillusion.’ Erik returns 
to Chicago, and learns that Anna has 
divorced him and is about to remarry. 

ERSKINE, John (187^1951), critic, mu- 
sician, professor of English at Columbia, 
is best known for such novels as The Pri* 
vate Life of Helen of Troy (1925), Gala* 
had (1926), Adam andEoe (1927), and The 
Brief Hour of Francois Villon (1937), 
humorous modern versions of the famous 
legends. He has dso written fiction on 
modern themes; historical novels, such as 
The Start of the Road (1938), about Whit- 
man’s youth, andGiW Me liberty (1940), 
a play, poetry, and scholarly works, in- 
cluding co-editorship of the Cambridge 
History of American Literature. His works 
on music include A Musical Companion 
(^935) And What Is Musicf (1944). The 
Complete Life (1943) ei^resses his personal 
philosophy. His autobiography appears in 
Memory of Certain Persons (1947), My 
Life as a Teacher (1948), My Life in Music 
(*950), and My Life as a Writer (1951). 
Esmond, see Henry Esmond. 
ESQUEMBLING, set Exquemelin. 
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Eureka 


Eitays to Do Good 


Essays to Do Good^ sctBonifacius. 

Essex Junto, Federalist group led by 
Theophilus Parsons, with a membership 
mainly resident in Essex County, Massa- 
chusetts. When Massachusetts was pre- 
paring for statehood, the Junto formulated 
the principles, embodied in the state con- 
stitution, of strong powers for the gover- 
nor, a property basis for the senate, and 
the establishment of Congregationalism as 
a virtual state religion. They supported 
Hamilton against Adams, and were later 
prominent opponents of the Embargo Act 
and the War of 1812. The Junto was at- 
tacked in a play by J.Horatio Wilson, The 
Essex Junto (1802). 

Established Church of England, see 

Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Esther^ novel by Henry Adams (q.v.), 
published in 1884 under the pseudonym 
Frances Snow Compton. The character of 
the heroine is modeled on the author’s 
wife, and that of Wharton on the sculptor 
Saint-Gaudens. 

Esther Dudley, a young painter, is in- 
troduced to Stephen Hazard, preacher at 
Stjohn’s in New York City, whom she at 
first dislikes because he is absorbed in re- 
ligious work, while she shares the free- 
thinking of her invalid father. When Es- 
ther is commissioned to work on the deco- 
rations at St.John’s, under the direction of 
the prominent artist Wharton, she uses as 
a model her friend Catherine Brooke. Dur- 
ing the progress of the work, Wharton falls 
in love with Catherine, while Esther be- 
comes friendly with Stephen, who is 
enthusiastic about her painting and visits 
her father. After the latter's death she 
becomes engaged to the clergyman but 
soon realizes that their views of life are 
incompatible. In spite of their love, at- 
tempts at reconciliation fail, and Stephen 
announces that he will not trouble her 
again until she stands in need of his and 
the church’s consolations. 

Eternal Goodness^ The^ poem by Whit- 
tier (q.v.). 

Ethan Brand: A Chapter from an Abor- 
tive Romance y story by Hawthorne (q.v.), 
published in The Snow Image (1851). 

Ethan Brand, formerly a lime-burner, 
has sought the Unpardonable Sin, and now 
returns to his New England home, an- 
nouncing that he has found it in his own 
soul, in intellectual pride and the separa- 
tion of mind and heart. The townspeople 


do not understand him, and consider him 
mad. He takes the place of his successor at 
the lime-kiln, and during the nieht lies 
down to perish in the furnace. When the 
other lime-burner returns in the morning, 
he finds the lime all burnt snow-white, and 
on its surface a human skeleton within 
whose ribs is a piece of marble in the shape 
of a heart. 

Ethan Frome^ novelette by Edith Whar- 
ton (q.v.), published in 191 1. It was dram- 
atiz^ by Owen and Donald Davis (1936). 

This grim story is told by a middle-aged 
engineer, who pieces together the history 
of the inhabitants of a bleak Massachusetts^ 
farm. Zenobia (Zeena) is a whining slat-/ 
tern who hugs imaginary ailments to herl 
barren breast, and spends upon quacks! 
and patent medicines the scant substance ‘ 
her husband, Ethan Frome. manages to 
wring from the grudging eartn. Her cousin, 
Mattie Silver, is left destitute and comes 
to live with them. The friendship of Ethan 
and Mattie arouses Zeena’s jealousy, and 
after a year Mattie is ousted to make way 
for a strong hired girl. On their way to the 
railroad station, Ethan and Mattie realize 
that they cannot bear to part, and when 
they are coasting down their favorite snow 
slide he purposely steers their sled into a 
great elm. Instead of being killed, they are 
crippled for life, and spend the remainder 
of their unhappy days on the barren farm 
under Zeena’s surveillance. 

EthnogenesiSf ode by Timrod (q.v.), 
written in 1861 during the meeting of the 
first Confederate Congress, and published 
in his Poems (1873), It enthusiastically 
hails the new nation, optimistically pro- 
claiming its inevitable victory in the war, 
and celebrates the character of the South- 
ern people and the perfection of soil and 
climate m the South. 

Eureka: A Prose Poem^ metaphysical 
work by Poe (q.v.), published in 1848. 

Based on the author’s reading in New- 
ton, I^place, and others, the work accepts 
intuition, as well as induction and deduc- 
tion, among legitimate paths to knowledge. 
Unity and diffusion are truths, because 
they are felt to be so, and ’irradiation, by 
which alone these two truths are recon- 
ciled, is a consequent truth — I perceive it.’ 
The universe, composed of atoms radiated 
outward from a primary divine unity to an 
almost infinite variety, is conceived to be 
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governed by the complementary laws of 
attraction and repulsion, in terms of which 
all phenomena are explicable. This is 
shown by mathematical proof, and by ref- 
erence to the principles of heat, light, and 
electricity. This view of a harmoniously 
ordered, perfect universe is then extended 
in a discussion of literary criticism, espe- 
cially applied to fiction.'In the construction 
of plot . . . we should aim at so arrang- 
ing the incidents that we shall not be able 
to determine, of any one of them, whether 
it depends from any one other or upholds 
it.* The view has also an ethical applica- 
tion: ‘God — the material and spiritual 
God — now exists solely in the diffused 
Matter and Spirit of the Universe,* and 
the regathering of these elements will re- 
constitute ‘the purely Spiritual and indi- 
vidual God,* so that the operations of 
‘Divine Injustice* or ‘Inexorable Fate* may 
at last be understood. We ‘no longer rebd 
at a Sorrow which we ourselves nave im- 
posed upon ourselves,* and ‘in this view 
done the existence of Evil becomes in- 
telligible . • . it becomes endurable.* 

Europeans^ The: A Sketchy novel by 
Henry James (cl.v.), published in 1878. 

Eugenia, Baroness Munster, an expatri- 
ated American, is the morganatic wife of a 
German prince, who is about to repudiate 
her in favor of a state marriage. With her 
artist brother, Felix Young, she goes to 
Boston to visit relatives whom she has 
never before seen, in hopes of making a 
wealthy marriage. Mr.Wentworth, their 
uncle, establishes Eugenia and Felix in a 
near-by house, and his children, Gertrude, 
Charlotte, and Clifford, soon become inti- 
mate with theni. Felix, gay and debon- 
naire, enriches himself by painting flatto*- 
ing portraits of the Bostonians, and is in- 
volved in a love affair with Gertrude. 
Mr .Acton, a friend of the Wentworths and 
himself somewhat a man of the world, is 
attracted to Eugenia, who also makes a 
near-epnquest of Clifford, an awkward 
youth suspended from Harvard for drunk- 
enness. She overplays her hand with Ac- 
ton, who realizes her deceitfulness and at- 
tempts to stay away from her. Clifford, 
too, is not to be snared, and becomes en- 
gaged to Acton’s sister Lizzie. Ger^ude 
weds Felix, after refusing the minister, 
Mr.Brand, who marries Chjwlotte. Eu- 
genia returns to Europe, feeling that h» 
mrtune-hunting scheme is impractical in 
unsusceptible America. 


Evangeline 

EutaWy novel by Simms (q.v.), published 
in 1856 as a sequel to The Foray ers (q.v.), 
one of his Revolutionary Romances. 

The British face defeat in their attempt 
to hold the Carolinas, and the Tory vil- 
lain, Ir^lehardt, tortures his ^isoners, 
Henry Iravis and his father, to force their 
consent to his marriage with Henry’s sis- 
ter Bertha. The elder Travis slowly loses 
his mind under the strain. Inglehardt’s 
desperate confederate, Hell-fire Dick, is 
converted to religion by Henry. Colonel 
Sinclair, Tory planter, leaves home in an 
attempt to reach safety with his daugh- 
ters, Carrie and Lottie, and joins the 
British troops, only to witness their de- 
feat. At the home of the ‘Widow Avinger,’ 
really Mrs.Travis, the Sinclairs become 
friendly with Bertha, whose marriage to 
the colonel’s son Willie they have formerly 
opposed. Bertha is kidnapped, however, 
by Hell-fire Dick, who takes her to Ingle- 
hardt. After the indecisive Battle of £u- 
taw Springs, Willie is guided to the camp 
by a wandering^ half-mad girl, Nelly 
Floyd, who is killed while seeking her 
brother. The elder Travis, insanely at- 
tempting to kill Inglehardt, is himself 
killed, but Willie rescues Bertha and they 
are married. 

Eutaw Springs, Battle of. Revolutionary 
War action in South Carolina (Sept. 8, 
1781), in which the Americans under 
Greene unsuccessfully attacked a British 
force. The British failed to secure their 
gains, fell back to Charleston, and ^ve 
the Americans a strategic victory. The 
battle is described in a romance by Simms, 
a play by William loor, and poems by 
Simms and Freneau. 

Eva St.Qare (Little Eva), character in 
Uncle Tom's Cabin (q.v.). 

EvangelinCy A Tale of Acadicy narrative 
poem in unrimed English hexameters, by 
Longfellow (q.v.), published in 18^. Ma- 
terial was drawn from works by T.C.Hali- 
burton, Schoolcraft, and possibly Cha- 
teaubriand, while Goethe’s Hermann und 
Dorothea was a strong influence on the 
verse and manner of treatment. 

Evangeline, daughter of Benedict Belle- 
fontaine, is about to be married to Gabriel 
Lajeunesse, son of Basil, the blacksmith of 
the Acadian village of Grand Pr6, when, 
during the French and Indian War, the 
English exile the French residents to safer 
British colonies. The lovers are separated, 
and Gabriel and Basil make their way to 
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Louisiana, while Evangdine continues to 
seek them. Finding Basil, she goes with 
him to the Michigan woods, out their 
search is fruitless. After years of wander-, 
ing, which cause her to become prema- 
turely old, she settles in Philadelphia as a 
sister of mercy. There, during a pestilence, 
she recognizes a dying old man as her 
former lover. The shock of his death kills 
her, and, united at last, they are buried 
together in the Catholic cemetery. 

EVANS, Augusta Jane (1835-1909)* Al^ 
bama author of sentiments, moralistic 
novels, which include: Inez: A Tale of the 
Alamo (1854); Beulah (1859); or, 

Altars of Sacrifice (1864); and the enor- 
mously popular SLElmo (q.v.,1867). 

EVANS, Charles (1850-1935), bom in 
Boston, was a librarian at tne Boston 
Athenaeum, the Public Library of Indian- 
apolis, and the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
(Baltimore). His American Bibliography 
(12 vols., 1903-34) chronologically cata- 
logues 35,8<4 titles of works printed in 
America (i^ 39 “i 799 )- Vol. 13 (1799-1800) 
was added by Clifford K. Shipton (l 954 )* 

EVANS, George Henry (1805-56), edi- 
tor of the ^Forking Man's Advocate and 
other new^apers devoted to the interests 
of labor. His History of the , Working 
Men's Party (1840) opposed Fourieristic 
ideas of asscKiation, and based its theories 
on Paine’s individualisin and Jefferson’s 
agrarianism. In his agitation for Tree 
homesteads,’ Evans foreshadowed Henry 
George’s ’single tax.’ 

EVANS, Nathaniel (1742-67), born in 
Philadelphia, araduated from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and became a cle^y- 
man of the Church of England. He edit^ 
the works of his friend Godfrey (1765), 
and his own Poems on Several Occasions, 
with Some Other Compositions was post- 
humously published (1772). 

Eve Ejfingham, English title of Home as 
Found (q.v.). 


terial collected in Essays, Critical and Mis* 
cellaneous (1845-6). 

Edward Everett (1794-1865), his 
brother, as a young man distinguished 
himself as a Unitarian minister, professor 
of Greek at Harvard (1819-26), and editor 
of The North American l^view (1820-24), 
before entering upon his political career. 
After serving in Congress (1825-35), he 
became governor of Massachusetts (1836- 
o), and, despite much Northern opposition 
clause of his careful conciliatory stand 
on slavery, he was appointed minister to 
England (1841-5). He was president of 
Harvard (1846-9), but returned to poli- 
tics to complete Webster's term as secre- 
tary of state (1852-3) and was U.S. sena^ 
tor from Massachusetts (1853-4), 
Throughout his career he was criticized, 
for his policies of compromise, but he was 
widely admired for his florid orations, col- 
lected in four volumes (1836-68). 

Everglades, Florida swamp area of nearly 
5,000 square miles, in the southern part of 
the peninsula, of which 3,000,000 acres 
have been reclaimed. 


Every Satur^y (1866-74), eclectic 
weekly magazine, edited at Boston by 
Aldrich. Its literary contributions were 
mainly pirated from foreign authop. 
but it specialized in original pictorial 
material. 


Everybody's (1899-1928), founded as a 
house organ of Wanamaker’s Department 
Store, but became an independent maga- 
zine (1903). This was during the muckrak- 
ins period, and Everybody's enthusiasti- 
cally entered the movement, publishing 
T.W.Lawson’8 scries on ‘Frenzied Fi- 
nance’ (1904-5) and articles by Upton 
Sinclair. Ben Lindsey, Lincoln Steffens, 
and others. After 1910 it turned to 
popular fiction, and soon became a wide- 
ly circulated journal featuring stories 
and general articles. This policy was 
continued until it was absorbed by 
Romance. 


EVERETT, Alexander Hill (1790- 
1847), Boston diplomat, essayist, editor, 
and ^ucator, whose diplomatic experi- 
ence in Russia, Holland, and Spain (1809- 
29) furnished the basis of books on Europe 
(1822) and America (i 827) . As an editor of 
The North American Review, he contrib- 
uted translations froin Euroi^an and Ori- 
ental literatures that influenced the Tran- 
scendentid movement, as well as the ma- 


ExceMor, poem by Longfellow (q.v.), 
Published in Ballads and Other Poems 
(1841). In four-stress iambic couplets, 
with uie title as a refrain, the poem figura- 
tively depicts the life of a man of genius, 
as he maintains his individualistic pur- 
pose, resisting temptations and ignoring 
warnings. Climbing the mountain of his 
career, he passes l^ond the village and 
the monastery, repeating his idealistic 
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molto, until he is found dead on ^e high- 
est glacier. Even then a voice is heard 
from the sky, proclaiming the motto as a 
promise of immortality. 

Estcursions^ essays by Thoreau (^.v.), 
posthumously collected in 1863, with a 
biographical preface by Emerson. The 
pieces had appeared in various magazines 
durin|[ Thoreau’s lifetime, being expanded 
from journal notes on such subjects as 
^Natural History of Massachusetts/ ‘A 
Walk to Wachusett/ *The Succession of 
Forest Trees/ ‘Walking/ ‘Wild Apples/ 
‘May Days/ and ‘Days and Nights in 
Concord.^ 

Expressionism, aesthetic movement in 
which the artist expresses his inner experi- 
ence through the free represen tation of ob- 
jective facts. Since it emphasizes the cre- 
ator’s mood and attitude, the movement 
is a development of Impressionism (q.v.), 
from which it differs bv being more con- 
cerned with individual intellectual con- 
ceptions, and less with the structure of ex- 


Exquemelin 

tenor facts. Bodi movements belong to 
the later phase of Romanticism. Expres- 
sionism originated in European painting, 
and was brought to the U.S. by painters. 
Although exemplified in literature by T.S. 
Eliot and other poets, it has been more in- 
fluential in the theater, in the work of such 
stage designers as R.E.Jones, and in the 
dramatic technique of such plays as The 
Hairy Ape y The Emperor Jones y The Add^ 
ing Machine y and Beggar on Horseback. 

EXQUEMELIN, Alexander Olivier 
(1645-1707). Fleming who entered the 
service of the French West India Com- 
pany, was sold into slavery at Tortuga Is- 
land. and eventually became a surgeon to 
the Duccaneers. He served with Morgan 
through his Panama expedition, but was 
later deserted by the pirate. Returning to 
Europe (1674), he recorded his experiences 
in The Bucaniers of America . . • , pub- 
lished in 1681 in his native Dutch, and 
translated into English in 1684. He is also 
known as John Esquemeling. 
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F.P.A.» see Adams ^Franklin P. 

Fabius, The American, sobriquet of 
George Washington, applied to him be- 
cause his military tactics resembled those 
of Fabius in opposing Hannibal, avoiding 
direct engagements and harrassing the en- 
emy in minor engagements. 

Fable for Critics, verse satire by 
Lowell (q.v.), published anonymously in 
1848. Its eccentric ‘slap-dash* rhythm has 
been characterized as a ‘genial anapestic 
gait,* and the rimes are equally careless, 
but besides the humor there are shrewd 
critical estimates of such contemporary 
authors as Holmes (‘His are just the fine 
hands, too, to weave you a lyric Full of 
fancy, fun, feeling, or spiced with satiric’); 
Emerson (‘A Greek head on right Yankee 
shoulders*); Alcott (‘. . . I believe no 
man ever talked better; Each sentence 
hangs perfectly poised to the letter*); 
Longfellow (‘Why, he*ll live till men 
weary of Collins and Gray*); Bryant (‘A 
smooth, silent iceberg, that never is ig- 
nified’); Margaret Fuller (‘She always 
keeps asking if I don*t observe a Particu- 
lar likeness ‘twixt her and Minerva*); Ir- 
ving (‘To a true poet-heart add the fun of 
Dick Steele, Throw in all of Addison, 
minus the chill*); Whittier (‘A fervor of 
mind which knows no separation ’Twixt 
simple excitement and pure inspiration’); 
Poe (‘. . . with his raven, like Barnaby 
Rudge, Three-fifths of him genius, and 
two-fifths sheer fudge*); Hawthorne (‘His 
strength is so tender, his wildness so 
meek . . . He’s a John Bunyan Fouqu6, 
a Puritan Tieck’); Cooper (‘He has drawn 
you one character, though, that is new 
... He has done naught but copy it ill 
ever since*); and Lowell himself (‘. . . 
who’s striving Parnassus to climb With a 
whole bale of isms tied together with 
rhyme ...*). A disputed passage con- 
cerning two anonymous authors is consid- 
ered to deal with Thoreau and W.E.Ch^- 
ning (*Fie, for shame, brother bard; with 
go<^ fruit of your own, Can’t you let 
Neighbor ^ Emerson’s orchards alone?’) 
The fable in which these comments are set 
deals with a gathering of the ^ods on 
Olympus, whereat a critic, worshipper of 
Apollo, attempts to satisfy the god’s de- 
sire for a lily. The critic searches assidu- 
ously, passing the various authors in re- 


view, and at last produces a thistle. Apollo 
is disgusted, speaks of the happy period 
before the advent of critics, and the gods 
disperse. A similar plan is followed by 
Amy Lowell in her Critical Fabk. 

Fables in Slang, sketches by George Ade 
(q.v.). 

Facing West from Californians Shores, 
poem by Whitman (q.v.), published in the 
^Children of Adam* section of Leaves of 
Grass (i860), and given its present title in 
the 1867 edition. 

The poet, ‘a child, very old . . . longf 
having wander’d,* represents himself a$ 
symbolic of mankind looking backward^ 
‘towards the house of eternity,* the mystic' 
Orient, from the vigorous utilitarian West, 
and questioning where he is to find ful- 
filled his search for the complete man. The 
poem thus foreshadows the theme of ‘Pas- 
sage to India* (q.v.). Its being placed in 
the Children of Adam* section indicates 
that Whitman believed the instinct of sex 
to be both the physical and spiritual force 
of creative progress in man and nature. 

Fair God, The; or, The Last of the Tzins, 
romance by Lew Wallace (q.v.), was pub- 
lished in 1873, although it had been begun 
in 1843, under the influence of reading 
Prescott. Based on research and on the 
author’s knowledge of Mexico, the ro- 
mance is concerned with the invasion of 
the Aztec empire by Cort6s and his defeat 
by the prince Guatamozin, who kills his 
weak uncle Montezuma in a vain attempt 
to save his country. 

Fair Oaks, Battle OF (also Battle of 
Seven Pines), Civil War engagement 
near Richmond (May 3i--June i, 1862). 
McClellan’s Union forces were driven 
back by Longstreet’s Confederates, and, 
although McClellan recovered the lost 
ground on the second day, he failed to fol- 
low up his gains. 

FAIRBANK, Janet Ayek (1879-1952), 
Chicago novelist, sister of Margaret Ayer 
Barnes. Her novels are: The Cortlands of 
Washington Square (1923); The Smiths 
(1925); The Lion* s Den (1930); The Bright 
Land (1932), about a mid-i9th centiu-y wo- 
man from her girlhood in New Hampshire 
to later life on the Illinois frontier; and 
Rich jPoor Af«»(i936),aboutthc8uf- 

fragette movement and reforms of the early 
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Progressive party. Idle Hands (1927) col- 
lects stories. 

FAIRBANKS, Douglas (1883-1939), 
stage and screen actor, noted for his ath- 
letic performance of dashing romantic 
roles. His second wife was Mary Pickford, 
and his son, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., is also 
a motlon^picture star. Laugh and Live 
(1917) was the first of Fairbanks's several 
^inspirational’ books. 

FALKNER, William Cuthbert (1825- 
79), great-grandfather of William Faulk- 
ner and prototype of Col. Sartoris, was 
a Mississippi army officer, lawyer, and 
railroad builder, and author of The White 
Rose of Memphis (1880), a popular melo- 
dramatic novel; The Little Brick Church 
(1882), a reply to Uncle Tom's Cabin\ 
and Rapid Rumblings in Europe (1884). 
Fall of British Tyranny, The; or^ Amer^ 
ican Liberty Triumphant^ unproduced 
tragicomedy, attributed to John or Joseph 
Leacock of Philadelphia, was published in 
1776. It was the first American chronicle 
play, covering the period from the Battle 
of Lexington to the evacuation of Boston. 

Lord Catspaw (Lord North) plots with 
Judas (Governor Hutchinson) to mislead 
the cabinet concerning the purpose and 
strength of the American colonists, while 
Lord Justice (Camden), Lord Patriot 
(Wilkes), Bold Irishman (Burke), and 
Lord Wisdom (Pitt) show themselves to 
be friends of the Americans. The scene 
is then shifted to America, with a similar 
argument between a Whig and a Tory. 
The Battle of Lexington and the progress 
of the Revolution in Virginia are de- 
scribed, and, after a scene in which Lord 
Boston (Gage), Elbow Room (Howe), and 
Mr.Caper (Burgoyne) upbraid each other 
for the failure of the royal cause, there is a 
scene at the Cambridge camp of the patri- 
ots, with flattering portrayals of Washing- 
ton, Charles Lee, and Putnam. 

Fall of the House of Usher, The^ story 
by Poe (q.v.), published in 1839, and re- 
printed in Tales of the Grotesque and Ara- 
besque (1840). It contains the poem, The 
Haunted Palace’ (q.v.). 

A childhood companion of Roderick 
Usher, who has not seen him for many 
years, is summoned to the gloomy House 
of Usher to comfort his sick friend. The 
decayed mansion stands on the edge of a 
^rn, and is fungus-grown and dreary. 
Roderick and his twin Madeline are the 
only surviving members of the family, and 


both suffer serious physical and nervous 
maladies. Roderick entertains his friend 
with curious music^ and pjoetic improvi- 
sations, indicating his morbid tastes by his 
choice of reading. Madeline, in a catalep- 
tic trance, is thought to be dead, and her 
body is placed in the family vault. During 
a storm, Roderick is overcome by a severe 
nervous agitation, and his friend reads 
aloud from a medieval romance, whose 
horrifying episodes coincide with strange 
sounds from outside the room. Finally 
Madeline appears, enshrouded, and she 
and her brother fall dead together. The 
friend rushes from the house, and, as he 
looks back in the moonlight, sees the 
whole House of Usher split asunder and 
sink into the tarn. 

Family Portrait, A, novel by Glenway 
Wescott (q.\.). 

Family Reunion, The^ verse play by 
T.S.Eliot (q.v.), produced and published 
in 1939. 

Harry, lx)rd Monchensey, returns to his 
English country home, after eight years 
abroad following the death at sea of his 
young wife. The occasion is the birthday 
of his mother, Amy, imperious matriarch 
of the family, which also includes her sis- 
ters, Ivy, Violet, and Agatha, the last be- 
ing principal of a women’s college; her 
brothers-in-law, Gerald and Charles Piper; 
and the penniless cousin, Mary. Harry 
does not conceal his contempt for the 
others, and shows his neurotic, guilt- 
ridden condition by a blurted confession 
that he murdered his wife. He has returned 
in search of inner peace, but the avenging 
spirits (Eumenides) now become visible, 
even to Agatha and Mary, although not to 
the others. Anxious for her son’s sanity, 
Amy summons Dr.Warburton, and the 
doctor warns Harry that any sudden emo- 
tion may kill his mother. Harry and 
Agatha have a talk, and he discovers the 
basis of their sympathy when she reveals 
that his father had loved her, not Amy, 
who had used him merely to have the 
children and home she desired. The fath- 
er’s frustrated desire to murder his wife 
seems to have been inherited by the son, 
whose sense of guilt is part of the fated 
atonement. Harry departs to complete his 
*{)ilgrimage of expiation,’ and the^ shock 
kills Amy, at which the family unity she 
has sustained is destroyed. ^ 

Faneuil Hall, Boston public market and 
town meeting-place, named for its donor, 
the merchant Peter Faneuil. During the 
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Revolutionary period it became known as 
*the cradle ot American liberty/ because 
it was the scene of many patriotic meet- 
ings. Originally designed by John Smibert 
{1740)^ it was reconstructed m accordance 
with his plans after a fire, and in 1 806 was 
enlarged by Bulfinch. It has since served 
as a political auditorium. 

Fanny, satirical poem by Halleck (q.v.). 
Fanny Fern, see Sara P. Willis. 
Fanshawe, romance by Hawthorne 
(q.v.), published anonymously in 1828. It 
was probably written during the author’s 
colle^ years, and the background resem- 
bles Bowdoin. 

Ellen Langton comes to live with a 
friend of her father, Dr.Melmouth, ortho- 
dox minister and head of Harley College. 
Her principal suitors are Edward Walcott, 
a normal young gentleman, and Fanshawe, 
a scholarly ascetic who now begins to lead 
a more worldly life, although he realizes 
that he can never have much in common 
with Ellen. The three are walking one day 
in the woods, when an enemy of Ellen’s 
father attempts to kidnap her. Fanshawe 
rescues her, and the kidnapper is killed in 
a fall from a precipice. Mr. Langton ar- 
rives, but Fanshawe refuses his offer of 
money. When Ellen offers to marry him, 
Fanshawe refuses because of their incom- 
patibility. He goes away, devotes himself 
to his studies, and soon dies. A few years 
later, Ellen and Edward marry. 
Fantastic Fables, stories by Bierce (q.v.). 
FANTE, John ^ (1909- ), California 
author whose fiction includes: Wait Until 
Springy Bandini (1938) and Ask the Dust 
(1939), novels of Italian-American work- 
ers; Full oj Life (1952), a light talc of a 
man’s adjustment to his wife’s pregnancy; 
and Dago Red (1940), stories of an Italian- 
American family in Fante’s native Colo- 
rado. 

Far North, see North Woods. 

Far West, region bounded by the Rocky 
Mountains, the Pacific Ocean, and the 
Northwest and Southwest regions (qq.v.), 
includes California, Nevada, and Utah, 
and p^ts of Idaho, Montana^ Wyoming, 
and v^lorado. The region vanes from the 
desert wastes of Nevada to the forested 
Sierra Nevada and fertile valleys of Cal- 
ifornia, and there are rich areas devoted to 
cattle raising, mining, and agriculture. In- 
dustrial activities are associated with the 
principal cities, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles (qq.v.). The earliest explorers on 
the Pacific coast were Cabrillo and Drake, 


Farewell to Anns 

but the Spanish did not effect their odSii- 
pation until Serra began founding the 
California missions (1769). The Mission 
Indians figure in such romances as Ra-- 
mona and IsidrOy and California life dur- 
ing the Spanish period, described from 
personal observation by Dana in Two 
Years Before the Masty is also depicted in 
the histories of H.H. Bancroft and the 
novels of Gertrude Atherton and Stewart 
Edward White. During the Mexican War, 
the province was seized by the U.S., fol- 
lowing the declaration of the Bear Flag 
Republic. The gold rush of the forty- 
niners (q.v.) marks the initial develop- 
ment of Far Western resources. Besides 
such factual accounts as the journals of 
Captain Sutter and Dame Shirley, and 
Bayard Taylor’s Eldorado y these event^ 
gave rise to the frontier school of authors^' 
which included Bret Harte, Clemens, andt 
Joaquin Miller. Later gold rushes took 
place at Virginia City and Pikes Peak, 
and silver and copper were also discov- 
ered, but the principal development of the 
Far West was now in cattle and sheep 
ranching on the plains and deserts, and ir- 
rigated agriculture in California and in 
Utah, where the Mormons (q.v.) founded 
their colony in 1847. John Muir and Clar- 
ence King have dealt with the Sierra Ne- 
vada; Mary Hallock Foote’s fiction tells 
of Idaho and Colorado life; Vardis Fisher 
and Bernard Dc Voto have written of Utah 
and Idaho; Walter Van Tilburg Clark sets 
his novels in Nevada; and 20th-century 
California authors include Mary Austin, 
Bierce, Jeffers, London, Norris, Saroyan, 
Upton Sinclair, Wallace Stegner, Stein- 
beck, George Sterling, and George R. 
Stewart. 

Farewell Address, issued by Washing- 
ton (q.v.) to the people of the U.S. on his 
retirement from the presidency, was first 
published in ClaypooWs American Daily 
Advertiser (Sept. 17, 1796). This monu- 
ment of American policy, probably writ- 
ten with the aid of Hamilton and Madi- 
son, explains Washington’s course as Pres- 
ident, emphasizes the need for a firm cen- 
tral government, warns against party 
strife, and inveighs against ^entangling 
alliances’ with foreign governments. 
Farewell to Arms, Ay novel by Heming- 
way (q.v.), published in 1929, and dram- 
atized by Laurence Stallings (1^30). 

Frederic Henry, an American lieutenant 
in die Italian ambulance service during 
World War I, falls in love with an Eng- 
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lish^nurs^ Catherine Barkley. She returns 
his feeling, and when Henry, wounded 
during a bombardment, is sent to a hos- 
ital at Milan, Catherine comes to nurse 
im. They spend a happy summer to- 
gether while he recuperates, and in the 
autumn Catherine confesses that she is 


FarreU 

Dennie and Royall Tyler, who wrote un- 
der the pseudonyms Colon and Spondee. 
Dennie was editor (i796-'8), and con- 
tinued to be associated with the paper, for 
which he wrote his ‘Lay Preacher’ essays. 

FARQUHARSON, Martha, see Finley. 


pregnant, but will not marry him, fearing 
to be sent back to England. Henry returns 
to his post, finds his comrade Rinaldi de- 
pressed by the monotonous horrors of the 
war, and shares the suffering during the 
disastrous retreat from Caporetto. He 
deserts, learns that Catherine has been 
transferred to Stresa, and joins her there. 
Although he is in civilian clothes, he is 
suspected, and forced to flee with Cath- 
erine to Switzerland. They go to Lausanne 
for the birth of their child, but both 
mother and baby die, leaving Henry deso- 
late and alone in a strange land. 
FARLEY, Harriet (1817-1907), factory 
worker of Lowell, Massachusetts, who ed- 
ited the Lowell Offering (1842-5), which 
became the New England Offering (1847- 
50), a periodical of the writings of the 
women mill hands. Mind Among the Spin-- 
dies (1844) IS a collection of these pieces. 
Her own articles were published as Shells 
Jrom the Strand of the Sea of Genius (1847) 
and Happy Nights at Hazel Nook (1852). 
Farmer in Pennsylvania^ see Letters 
Jrom a Farmer in Pennsylvania. 
Farmer-Labor Party, organized in 1920, 
favors public ownership of utilities, state 
and federal banks, agricultural relief and 
liberal labor laws. It dissolved temporarily, 
to assist a united front for LaFollette 
(1924), but when reorganized became the 
dominant power in Minnesota, with 
strength also in the Dakotas, Iowa, and 
Nebraska. In Wisconsin it is closely allied 
with the Progressive movement. 

Farmer^ s Almanack (1793- ), Mas- 

sachusetts almanac, founded by Robert 
Bailey Thomas (1766-1 846), and still pub- 
lished with his name as editor. It has later 
been called The Old Farmer's Almanac^ to 
distinguish it from its many imitators. Its 
importance as a source of information on 
New England life and manners appears in 
G.L.Kittrcdge’8 The Old Farmer and His 
Almanack (1904). 

Farmer^ s Weekly Museum (i793^ 
1 810), newspaper of Walpole, New Hamp- 
shire, was founded by Isaiah Thomas. 
Among its contributions were essays by 
T.G.Fessenden, John Davis, and Joseph 


Farrago, Captain John, character in 
Modem Chivalry (q.v.). 

FARRAGUT,DavidGlasgow(i8oi-7o), 
served with his foster father David Porter 
(q.v.) in the Pacific during the War of 
1812, but first distinguished himself in the 
Civil War, in the Battle of New Orleans, 
in which he defeated the Confederate fleet 
and caused the city to surrender (April 28, 
1862). Assisted by D.D.Porter, he cap- 
tured Mobile in a naval battle. The ranks 
of vice-admiral and admiral were created 
for him. 

FARRELL, James T[homas] (1904- ), 
Chicago proletarian novelist, studied at 
the University of Chicago, and held sev- 
eral jobs as clerk, salesman, and news- 
aper reporter. His experiences as a base- 
all enthusiast and pupil of Catholic 
schools on the city’s South Side are the 
basis of Young Lonigan (q.v. ,1932). This 
naturalistic stream-of-consciousness study 
of an adolescent in a squalid urban en- 
vironment shows Farrell’s chief influences 
to be Dreiser, Joyce, and Proust, but also 
exhibits his interest in the common facts 
of U.S. life, and his indignation at social 
and economic inequalities. Gas- House 
McGinty (1933) depicts the activities of 
employees in a city express office, but 
The YoungManhoodoJ Studs Lonigan (q.v., 
1934) follows the hero through his moral 
disintegration as the result of contact 
with the Chicago underworld, and Judg- 
ment Day (q.v., 1935), completing the tril- 
ogy, tells of his defeat and death. Fairell 
also published volumes of short stories, 
similar in method and subject matter: 
Calico Shoes (1934), Guillotine Party 
(1935), Grandeur Perishf 

(1937), $1,000 a Week (194a), To Whom 
It May Concern (1944)* l^hen Boyhood 
Dreams Come True (1946), The Life Ad- 
venturous (1947), and An American Dream 
Girl (1950). A new series of novels about 
Danny O’Neill, a sensitive youth with 
a background like Lonigan’s, was begun 
in A World I Never Made (1936). No 
Star Is Lost (1938), Father and Son 
(1940), My Days of Anger (i943)> 
and The Face of Time (1953) continue 
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Danny’s story. His literary credo is 
set forth in A Note on Literary Criticism 
(1936), describing his views as Marxist 
but not of the usual 'crass and over- 
simplified' sort; The League oj Frightened 
Philistines (1945), defending the social 
value of naturalistic realism; Literature 
and Morality (1947); and Reflections at 
Fifty (1954). Other novels include: Tommy 
GallegheFs Crusade ^ about a boy who joins 
a priest's anti-semitic campaign; Ellen 
Rogers (1941), about a selfish middle- 
class girl; Bernard Clare (1946), about a 
frustrated New York author in the late 
i9ao*s, and its sequels, The Road Between 
(1949) and Yet Other Waters (1952); and 
This Man and This Woman (1951), about 
the break-up of a long marriage. 
Fashion: or^ Life in New Yorky comedy 
of manners by Anna Mowatt (q.v.), pro- 
duced in 1845 and published in 1850. 

Mrs.TiflFany,anewlyrichsociety woman, 
and her daughter Seraphina set their caps 
for Count Jolimaitre, who is attracted 
by Seraphina's fortune. Tiffany, however, 
is forced to promise his daughter to Snob- 
son, a confidential clerk who discovers his 
use of forgery. Jolimaitre is exposed as a 
fraudulent count and the lover of Mrs. 
Tiffany's maid. He and Seraphina plan to 
elope, but wait until they can obtain her 
jewels, which are held because of Tiffany’s 
financial troubles. Finally Tiffany's friend 
Adam Trueman, frees him from Snobson, 
and Seraphina from Jolimaitre. 

FAST, Howard [Melvin] (1914- ),New 
York author of historical fiction. His 
novels include: Two Valleys (1933), about 
the frontier during the Revolution; Con- 
ceived in Liberty (1939), about a private 
at Valley Forge; Haym Solomon: Son of 
Liberty (1941), the story of the financier 
of the Revolution; The Last Frontier 
(q.v., 1941), an ‘epic of man's strugjgle 
for freedom' concerned with an Indian 
campaign of 1878-9; The Unvanquished 
(1942), concerning Washington's develop- 
ment as a leader; Citizen Tom Paine 
(i943)> ^ fictional biography; Freedom 
Ro^ (1944)1 ^ story of the South during 
the Reconstruction, whose central figure 
is a Negro who becomes a member of Con- 
gress; The American (1946), the story of 
Altgeld; My Glorious Brothers (1948), 
about Israel’s ancient freedom; and Spar- 
tacus (1952). Children (1947), about New 
York slums, and Clarkton (1947), about a 
mill strike, are modern novels. He has dso 
written children's books and short stories. 


Faulkner 

Fatal Deception, The, see Leicester."^ 
Father, The; or, American Shandy ism, 
comedy of manners by William Dunlap 
(q.v.), produced and published in 1789. It 
was revised (1806) as The Father of an 
Only Child. 

Mr.Racket is a young merchant whose 
neglected wife consoles herself with the 
attentions of Captain Haller’s servant, 
Ranter, who masquerades as a British of- 
ficer. Ranter hopes to marry Mrs.Racket’s 
sister, Caroline Felton, in order to possess 
her fortune. Colonel Duncan, guardian of 
Caroline and Mrs. Racket, appears to 
rescue the girls from Ranter. He assents to 
the betrothal of Caroline to Haller, who 
turns out to be Duncan's long-lost soh. 
In addition to the main characters, there 
are two comedy parts: Cartridge, Colonel 
Duncan’s servant; and the doctor, vari- 
ously called Quiescent and Tattle. ^ 
Father Abbey* s Will, see Seccomb, John. 
Father Abraham* s Speech, see Poor 
Richard* s Almanack. 

Father, dear Father, see Work, H.C. 
Father of His Country, sobriquet of 
Washington, probably first printed in 
Francis Bailey's Nord Americanische 
Kalender (Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 1 779) > 
was in common usage in Pennsylvania in 
1778. 

Father of the Constitution, see Madi^^ 
son, James. 

FAUGfeRES, Margaretta, see Bleecker, 
Ann Eliza. 

FAULKNER (or Falkner), William 
[Harrison] (1897- )> 8**®^ up in Ox- 

ford, Mississippi, the son of a family like 
that of the Sartoris clan in his novels cen- 
tered on ‘Jefferson’ in his mythical Yokna- 
patawpha County. After desultory educa- 
tion he joined the Royal Canadian Air Force 
but the war ended before he was commis- 
sioned. After the war he took some courses 
at the University of Mississippi and pub- 
lished The Marble Faun (1924), pastoral 
poems. Drifting to New Orleans, where he 
worked on a newspaper, he met Sherwood 
Anderson, who hielped him publish Sol- 
diers* Pay (q.v., 1 926), a novel about the 
homecoming of a dying soldier, in the vein 
of the ‘lost generation.' Following a brief 
stay in Europe (1925), he issued Mosqui- 
toes (1927), a satirical novel set in New 
Orleans. In 1929 he issued Sartoris, the first 
novel in a long, loosely allied saga about the 
social history of Jefferson, which consti- 
tutes a bitter comedy of the decadence of 
the Compson and Sartoris families, rep- 
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resentativcs of the Old South, and the rise 
of the Snopes, unscrupulous newcomers 
who displace them, as the degeneracy is 
traced from the feudal illusions of the 
Civil War to the disillusion of modern 
days. The saga of macabre violence and 
antic comedy is written in a style sensi- 
tive, Complex, and rich, depicting its 
region as a microcosm and raising its 
subjects to mythic proportions. The Sound 
and the Fury (q.v., 1929) depicts the deca- 
dent Compson family. As I Lay Dying 
(q.v., 1930) reveals the psychology of a sub- 
normal "poor-white family in a pilgrimage 
to bury its mother. Sanctuary 931) 

is a sadistic horror story, ostensibly written 
to make money. Light in August {193^) y a 
more balanced contrast of positive and 
negative aspects of the life force, tells of 
a pregnant girl’s violent adventures 
searching for the lover who has deserted 
her. Absaloniy Absalom! (1936), set in early 
19th-century Jefferson, has a plot of hor- 
rors centering on the tragic downfall of the 
dynastic desires of the planter. Colonel 
Sutpen. The Wild Palms (1939) shows the 
effects of a Mississippi flood on the lives 
of a hillbilly convict and a New Orleans 
doctor and his mistress. The Hamlet 
(1940) depicts the rise to power of the de- 
praved Snopes family. Intruder in the Dust 
(1948) is a more compassionate tale of a 
Negro on trial and the concornitant grow- 
ing moral awareness of a white boy. Re-- 
quiem for a Nun (195O, part play, part 
novel, a sequel to Sanctuary y treats the tor- 
tured redemption of Temple Drake. A 
Fable (1954, Pulitzer Prize) is a lengthy 
parable of the Passion of Christ set in a 
story of false armistice and mutiny in 
World War I. Many of the novels* char- 
acters, settings, and themes appear in 
stories collected in These 13 (i 930 » 
in the Desert (1931), Miss Zilphia Gant 
(1932); Dr, Martino (1934)1 Unvan- 
quished (1938); Go Downy Moses (1942), 
including the symbolic novelette, ‘The 
Bear*; and Knight' s Gambit (1949)* 
magundi (1932) reprints early essays and 
poems, A Green Bough (i933) collects 
poems, and Pylon (1935) i® ^ minor novel 
about aviators at a New Orleans Mardi 
Gras. In 1950 Faulkner won a Nobel Prize. 
FAWjGETT, Edgar (1847-1904), author 
of satirical novels and plays on New York 
society. Among them are the novel Purple 
and Fine Linen (1873) and such plays as 
The False Friend (1880), Our First Fami- 
lies (1880), and Americans Abroad (1881), 


Federiil Orrery 

The Bunding Ball (1884) is a verse play. 
He also wrote poetry typical of his era, 
such as Songs of Doubt and Dream (1891), 
and Agnosticism and Other Essays (1889). 

FAY, Sidney Bradshaw (1876- ), 

born in Washington, graduated from Har- 
vard (1896), studied abroad, and became a 
professor of history at Dartmouth, Smith, 
and at Harvard (1929-46). He wrote 
Origins of the World War (2 vols., 1928). 
FAY, Theodore Sedgwick (1807-98), 
editor of the New-York Mip-or (1828-33), 
after 1837 held various diplomatic posts 
in England, Germany, and Switzerland. 
His early essays in the Mirror were col- 
lected in Dreams and Reveries of a Quiet 
Man (2 vols., 1 832), and among his other 
books are: Norman Leslie: A Tale of the 
Present Times (1835); Sydney Clifton; or, 
Vicissitudes in Both Hemispheres (1839), 
a Gothic romance in a modern setting; 
The Countess Ida: A Tale of Bnlin (i 840) ; 
Hoboken (1843), ^ moralistic romance; 
and Ulric; or, The Voices (1851), a roman- 
tic poem of the Reformation in Germany. 

FEARING, Kenn^h (1902- ), poet 

and novelist, born in Chicago, resident in 
New York since graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Angel Arms (1929), 
Poems (1935), Dead Reckoning (193B), 
Afternoon of a Pawnbroker (1943), 
Stranger at Coney Island (1949) are verse 
satires of disintegrating contemporary 
middle-class life. His novels include: 
Hospital (1939), about a moment in a 
big institution; Clark Gifford's Bod^ 
(1942), a modern parallel of John Brown s 
raid; and The Big Clock (1946), a fast- 
pac^ tale of murder and a manhunt. 
Feathertop, story by Hawthorne, drama- 
tized by MacKaye as The Scarecrow (q.v.). 
Federal Constitutional Convention, 
called at Philadelphia (May 1787) to draw 
up a plan of government to supersede the 
Articles of Confederation. All the states 
except Rhode Island sent representatives, 
and Washington presided. The principal 
struggle was between the small states, 
who wished to retain equal power (the 
Paterson Plan), and the large ones, who 
wished leadership to follow wealth and 
population (the Virginia or Randolph 
Plan). A compromise was reached (Sept. 
17) and the Constitution was sent to the 
states for ratification. , 

Federal Orrery (1794-6), semiweekly 
Federalist journal, founded 
RT.Painc. Joseph Dennic and Mrs.S.W. 
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Morton were among those who contrib- 
uted poetry, satire, and criticism, usually 
leveled at me anti-Federalists. 

P^eral States, name given during the 
Civil War to the states that remained in 
the Union, as opposed to the Confederate 
States. 

Federal Theatre Project, operated 
(1936-9) by the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration as a measure for the relief of unem- 
ployed actors and other workers in the 
theater. Directed by Hdlie Flanagan, who 
had been active in the litde-theater move- 
ment, the Project’s activities were stimu- 
lated by little-theater developments. Pro- 
duction units were established throughout 
the U.S., employing as many as 13,000 
workers at one time. Some 1200 plays, by 
both foreign and native authors, were pro- 
duced, and the aim was to supplement 
commercial theaters with groups present- 
ing legitimate drama at low prices, often 
to audiences that had grown unaccus- 
tomed to the living theater. Perhaps the 
most important achievement was the de- 
vdopment of an experimental form, The 
Living Newspaper,’ created in New York 
under the ^itorship of Arthur Arent. 
Among these plays, dramatizing contem- 
porary social and political problems by the 
use of quotations from newspapers and 
public addresses, and employing new me- 
chanical devices, were Triple A Plowed 
Under (1936), Injunction (Ranted (1936), 
Power (i937)> *. . . one-third of a na- 

tion . . .’ (1938). Other successful pro- 
ductions included T.S.£liot’s Murder in 
\he Cathedral^ Marlowe’s Dr^FaustuSy mar- 
ionette plays for children, Sinclair Lewis’s 
It Can* t Happen Herey and Negro stylized 
productions of such works as Macbeth and 
The Mikado. Two series of Federal Theatre 
Plays were published (1938) and Arena 
(i9ip) by Hallie Flanagan is a history of 
^e Project. 

Federal Theology, see Covenant Theology. 

Federal Writers* Project, operated 
(193579) by the Works Progress Admin- 
istration as a measure for the rdief of un- 
employed writers, journalists, editors, and 
research workers. Directed by Henry G. 
Alsberg, the Project employed as many as 
6,600 workers at one time, in state and 
locd branches throughout the U.S. Its 
main program was concerned with the 
compiling and editinp; of the ‘American 
Guide Series,* a ‘senes of books which 


would give the Nation a detailed porfrait 
of itself.’ Their scope ranges from jgeo- 
mphical and travel information to folk- 
lore, architecture, and other phases of cul- 
ture and ethnological history, and the 
plan included volumes not only for the 
forty-eight states but also for cities, towns, 
and highway routes. Among the by- 
products were local histories, studies of 
racial groups, biographies, social histories, 
and nature studies. In 1941, by the Con- 
gressional Emergency Rdief Appropria- 
tion Act, the project was transferred to 
state sponsorship. 

Federalist^ TJ^y 8< essays in support qf 
the Constitution (q.v.), signed by tl^ 
pseudonym Publius, and written mainly 
by Hamilton (q.v.), assisted by Madiso](l 
and Jay (qq.v.). First printed (1787-8) iq 
the form of letters to the New York Inde^ 
pendent Joumaly Packety and Daily Adver- 
tiseTy they were collected and revised by 
Hamilton (2 vols.,1788). There are many 
critical editions, including those of P.L. 
Ford and H.C.Lodge. liie latter sum- 
marizes the long controversy over the 
authorship by attributing 51 essays to 
Hamilton, 14 to Madison, 5 to Jay, ^ to 
Hamilton and Madison in collaboration, 
and 12 to either Hamilton or Madison. 

At the time of writing, the purpose was 
principally to persuade New Vork voters 
to accept the Constitution, but the collected 
essays have come to be considered an au- 
thority on abstract principles of American 
government, and many Supreme Court de- 
cisions have been based in part on state- 
ments in The Federalist. The first paper, 
written by Hamilton, outlines the inten- 
tion of numbers i to 51 : ‘to discuss the fol- 
lowing interesting particulars: — ^The util- 
ity of the UNION to your political pro^r- 
ity — ^Thc insufficiency of the present Con- 
federation to preserve that Union — ^The 
necessity of a government at least equally 
energetic with the one proposed, to tne at- 
tainment of this object— The conformity 
of the proposed Constitution to the true 
principles of republican government — its 
analogy to j^ur own State constitution — 
pd lastly. The additional security which 
ite adoption will afford, to the preserya^ 
don of that species of government, to lib- 
erty, and to property.* Specific subjects 
include ‘Dangers from Forei^ Force and 
Influence* and 'from Dissensions between 
the States*; ‘The Union as a Safeguard 
against Domesdc Facdon and Insurrec- 
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tion*; ‘Commercial Relations and a Navy’; 
‘Revenue’; ‘Economy in Government’; 
The Powers Necessary to the Common 
Defense’; ‘Militia’; Tower of Taxation’; 
and ‘Restrictions on the Authority of the 
Several States.’ Numbers 52 to 83 proceed 
to a detailed analysis of the governmental 
functions as defined by the Constitution, 
while the last two essays refute objections 
and summarize the general argument. 


Peminitm 

FELIX CARMEN, pseudonym of P.D. 
Sherman (q.v.). 

Female Patriotism^ tragedy by John D. 
Burk (q.v.). 

Female Quixotism: Exhibited in the Ro- 
mantic Opinions and Extravagant Adven- 
tures of Dorcasina Sheldon^ novel by Tabi- 
tha Tenney (q.v.), published in 1801. This 
satire of sentimental fiction is obviously 
indebted to Charlotte Lennox’s The Fe- 


Federallst party, originated in the Fed- 
eral Constitutional Convention among 
those who championed the adoption of the 
Constitution, and organized as the first 
U.S. political party early in the adminis- 
tration of Washington, who syrnpathized 
with its program. Led by Hamilton and 
John Adams (qq.v.), it represented com- 
mercial and nationalistic interests, and ad- 
vocated a strong central povpnment, lib- 
eral construction of constitutional powers, 
a national financial system, and a neutrd 
attitude toward European wars. Opposi- 
tion to these policies resulted in Jefferson’s 
creation of the anti-Federalist Democratic 
Republican party^ which replaced the 
Federalist party in power after 1801. 
Among the causes of difference was Ham- 
ilton’s hostility toward the French Revo- 
lution, which led to a party schism when 
Adams insisted on maintaining U.S. neu- 
trality, at the s^e time that the Teffer- 
sonians sympathized with the French. The 
conflict between Hamilton and Adams, the 
extension of the frontier, the growth of a 
laboring class to which the Federalists did 
not appeal, and the superior organizing 
ability of Jefferson were causes of the 
party’s loss of influence. After Hamilton’s 
death, the party lost power everywhere ex- 
cept in New England, where, as in the Es- 
sex Junto (q.v.), it championed the doc- 
trine of state rights, the Democrats having 
become increasingly nationalistic. There 
was no Federalist candidate after the elec- 
tion of Monroe (1816), and the position of 
the party was later occupied successively 
by the Whigs, Free Soilers, and Republi- 
cans. 

FEKE, Robert (r.i705-<o), New York 
portrait painter, who, although probably 
self-taught, is considered the most forceful 
artist of the early 1 8 th century in the colo- 
nics. While his figures are rigpd and lack in- 
dividuality, riiey are well placed on the 
canvas, and show a fine feeling for textures 
and flew tones. 


male ^ixote. 

Dorcas Sheldon, only daughter of a rich 
family, is addicted to the reading of senti- 
mental novels, and determines to pattern 
her behavior on that of a typical Heroine. 
Trwsforming her simple name into Dor- 
casina, she rejects a suitor because he fails 
to propose in approved fictional fashion. 
Accompanied by her maid Betty^ a female 
Sancho Panza, she spends her time read- 
ing novels in a romantically situated arbor, 
and reaches the age of 34 without finding 
the romance she desires. After being nearly 
seduced, because an adventurer proposes 
to her in a sentimental manner, she is 
wooed by Philander, a student given to 
practical iokes, who imposes on her credul- 
ity. Finally despairing of finding a lover, 
she reads Roderick Random^ and discovers 
that the hero, a serving-man. fell in love 
with his employer, at which she forces her 
hired man, John Brown, to do likewise. 
Her friends rescue her, and at last, com- 
pletely disillusioned, Dorcas settles down 
to a quiet spinsterhe^. 

Feminism, reform movement aiming at 
the social, educational, and political equal- 
ity of women with men, which arose during 
the late 1 8th century. The first great docu- 
ment of feminism was the Vindication of 
the Rights of Women (i 79 o)> by the English 
author Mary Wollstonecratt. American 
women, including Abigail Adams and 
Mercy Otis Warren, were just as early in 
agitating that the Constitution specifically 
state the rights of women. Later promi- 
nent leaders in America included Emma 
Willard, who wrote a Plan for Improving 
Female Education (1819); Margaret Fuller, 
who wrote Woman in the Nineteenth Cen^ 
tury (1845); andHarrietFarley, whoedited 
the Lowell Offering. As an early result ^ 
feminist agitation. Oberlin College was the 
first institution of higher learning to grant 
degrees to women (1837). After the con- 
vention led by Elizabeth Stanton, Lucre- 
da Mott, and others (1848), the movem«t 
became a predominantly political one for 
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woman suffrage (q.v.), but it continues to 
exert an important influence, with such 
current leaders as Katherine Anthony and 
Mary R. Beard. 

FENNO, John, see Gazette of the U.S. 
FENOLLOSA, Ernest Francisco (1853- 
1908), was an American pioneer in the 
study of Oriental literature and art. After 
12 years of teaching in Japan, he returned 
to the U.S. to become a curator of the 
Boston museum. His writings include 
and West: The Discovery of America and 
Other Poems (1893), The Masters of Ukioye 
(1896), and Epochs of Chinese and Japa- 
nese Art (i 91 1 ). His literary executor, Ezra 
Pound, edited from his notes Certain 
Noble Plays of Japan (1916); Noh — or. Ac- 
complishment (1916); Cathay (1915), Chi- 
nese poetry translated; and The Chinese 
Written Character As a Medium for Poetry 

(1936). 

FERBER, Edna (1887- ^ ), Michigan- 

born novelist and playwnght, resident in 
New York. After her first novel. Dawn 
O'Hara (191 1), she wrote the short stories 
about the busniess woman Emma Mc- 
Chesney, collected in Roast Beefy Medium 
(1913), Personality Plus (1914), MdEmma 
McChesney and Co. (1915). Besides other 
collections of stories, including Mother 
Knows Best (1927), sne is the author of 
successful novels: Fanny Herself (1917); 
The Girls (1921), a study of three genera- 
tions of women; So Big (1924), about Se- 
lina, a truck gardener, and her sacri- 
fices for her son Dirk; Show Boat (1926) 
the romantic storv of Magnolia Hawks, 
leading lady of her father’s showboat 
troupe, who marries Gaylord Ravenal, a 
gambler, and after he deserts her becomes 
a successful singer; Cimarron (1930), 
about the 1889 land rush in Oklahoma, 
and the region’s later development; Amer- 
ican Beauty (1931), about Polish immi- 
grants in Connecticut; Come and Get It 
0935)> about the Wisconsin logging in- 
dustry; Saratoga Trunk (1941), about a 
creole adventuress and a cowboy gambler 
at the Saratoga (N.Y.) spa in the i88o’s; 
Great Son (1945), about four generations 
of a Seattle family; and Giant (1950), 
set in Texas. Show Boat was made into an 
operetta (Kern and Hammerstein, 1927), 
and with Georgje Kaufman she wrote plays, 
including Minick (1924), based on one of 
her stories; The Royal Family (1927), 
lampooning the Barrymores; Dinner at 
Eight (1932); and Stage Door (1936). A 
Peculiarfreasure (1939) is autobiography. 


FERGUSSON, Harvey (i 8^ ), 5 lew 

Mexico novelist, resident in California. 
Followers of the Sun^ a trilogy about the 
Sante Fe Trail, includes: Blood of the Con- 
querors (1921), showing the degeneration 
of the Spanish landowners; Wolf Song 
(1927), about the era of American settle- 
ment; and In Those Days (1929), about 
a Southwest pioneer living on to modern 
times. Other fiction includes: Capitol 
Hill (1923), about Washington, D.C.; 
Footloose McGamigal (1930), about a boy 
in the Sante Fe and Taos art colonies; 
Grant of Kingdom (1950), about a moun- 
tain man’s Spanish land grant; and The 
Conquest of Don Pedro (1954), about .a 
Jew’s life in a New Mexico town after tlie 
Civil War. Rio Grande (1933) is an infor- 
mal history of the Southwest, and Homf 
in the West (1945) is autobiographical. 
FERN, Fanny, pseudonym of Sara P; 
Willis (q.v.). 

FERNALD, Chester Bailey (1869- 
1938), born in Boston, lived in San Fran- 
cisco (1889-93), where he obtained the ma- 
terial for his best known books. The Cat 
and the Cherub (1896) and Chinatown Sto- 
ries (1899),^ both collections of stories 
about the city’s Chinese quarter. Under 
the Jack-staff (1903) contains dramatic 
tales of life at se^ based on Fernald’s trav- 
els in Alaska, Europe, and the Orient. 
After 1907 he lived in England, where he 
became known as a dramatist. 
FESSENDEN, Thomas Green (1771- 
1837), New Hampshire author, whose var- 
ied career included law practice, inven- 
tion, and the editing of newspapers in New 
York, Brattleboro, and Boston. His Hudi- 
brastic satire. Terrible Tractoration (1803), 
was aimed at English critics of Elisha 
Perkins’s ‘metallic tractors,’ an invention 
for which Fessenden was the agent. Democ- 
racy Unveiled (1805) is a virulent attack 
on Jefferson and the Democrats. His Origi- 
nal Poems (180^) include ‘The Country 
Lovers,’ which is thought to have sug- 
gested Lowell’s ‘The Courtin’.* He used 
the pseudonym Christopher Caustic. 

Few Figs from Thistles, Ay satirical 
poems by Edna St. Vincent Millay (q.v.). 
FIGKE, Arthur Davison (i883-I945)> 
Iowa-born poet, whose early romantic vol- 
umes included From the Isles (1907), The 
Happy Princess (1907), The Earth Passion 
(1908), The Breaking of Bonds (1910), Son- 
nets of a Portrait Painter (1914), T^ Man 
on the Hilltop (1915), and An April Elegy 
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(191^). Mr.Faust (1913), later revised for 
stage production, presents Faustus as a 
modern New Yorker who enlists Satan's 
aid in hope of overcoming his disillusion, 
andfinally attains a spiritual peace. Ficke’s 
objection to modernism in poetry may be 
seen in the satirical hoax. Spectra (q.v., 
1916). His later poems show him to be 
'homesick in modernity,’ and terrified by 
the natural beauty of the world, as in 
Out of Silence and Other Poems ('1924), 
Mountain Against Mountain (1929), and 
Tumultuous Shore (1942). Mrs Morton of 
Mexico (1939) is a novel. 

FIELD, Cyrus West (1819-92), brother 
of Stephen Field, was a New York mer- 
chant, and promoted the laying of the first 
Atlantic cable (1858), as well as its suc- 
cessor (1866). 

FIELD, Eugene (1850-95), born in St. 
Louis, always considered himself a West- 
erner, and, in his writings for the Denver 
Tribune and his column 'Sharps and Flats’ 
in the Chicago Daily News (1883-95), 
showed his special province to be the 
journalization of literature. He filled his 
column with whimsical humor, and with 
verse — often in real or imaginary dia- 
lects — that appealed to the popular taste 
in humor and sentiment. Among his best- 
known poems arc the sentimental ‘Little 
Boy Blue’ and the ‘Dutch Lullaby,’ 
(‘Wynken, Blynken, and Nod,’) both set 
to music by Reginald DcKoven and also 
by Ethelbert Nevin. His collections of 
newspaper contributions include A Little 
Book of Western Verse (1889), A Little 
Book of Profitable Tales (1889), With 
Trumpet and Drum (1 892), A Second Book 
of Verse (1892), The Holy Cross and Other 
Tales (1893), Affairs of a Biblio- 

maniac (1896) and The House (1896). 

Roswell Martin Field (1851-1919), 
his brother, had a parallel career as jour- 
nalist and music and dramatic critic. The 
two collaborated on a volume of para- 
phrases of Horace, Echoes from the Sabine 
Farm (1892). 

FIELD, Joseph M. (1810-56)^ St.Louis 
actor, theatrical manager, and journalist, 
whose newspaper and magazine sketches 
were collected in The Drama in Pokerville 
(1847). None of his many plays was pub- 
lished, but he is remembered for such talcs 
of frontier humor as ‘Mike Fink, the Last 
of the Boatmen.’ 


Fifth Column 

A pioneer in the development of the de- 
partment store, he built his own business 
into a tremendously valuable property, its 
sales amounting in 1868 to $12,000,000, 
and in 1906 to $68,000,000. Field’s most 
noteworthy philanthropies include dona- 
tions to the University of Chicago and the 
founding of the Field Museum of Natural 
History (1893). 

FIELD, Rachel PLyman] (1894-1942), 
Massachusetts author of such children’s 
books as The Cross-Stitch Heart and Other 
One- Act Plays (1927) and Hitty^ Her First 
Hundred Years ^ and novels for adults, in- 
cluding Time Out of Mind (1935), All 
ThiSy and Heaven Too (1938), and And 
Now Tomorrow (1942). 

FIELD, Stephen Johnson (1816-99), 
New York lawyer, brother of Cyrus W. 
Field, emigrated to California (1849), 
where he drafted codes of civil and crimi- 
nal procedure and established the basis of 
Western mining law. He was chiefiustice 
of the state supreme court (1859-03), re- 
signing to become a member of the U.S* 
Supreme Court, in which he served until 
1897. Ill the Slaughterhouse cases (1873), 
concerned with a monopoly granted to 
New Orleans butchers, he delivered a dis- 
senting opinion contending that the 14th 
Amendment protected business against 
legislative interference, an interpretation 
followed by the majority in later cases. His 
Reminiscences of Early Days in California 
was published in 1 880. 

FIELDS, Jam^ T[homas] (18 17-81), part- 
ner of W.D.Ticknor (q.v.) in a prominent 
Boston publishing firm, was editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly (q-v** 1861-71). He wrote 
several volumes of poetry, including 
Verses for a Few Friends (1858), which 
contains the lines, ‘ “We are lost!’’ the 
captain shouted, As he sta^ered down the 
stairs.’ Underbrush (1877) is a collection of 
essays and sketches, and Yesterdays with 
Authors (1872) is one of his severm remi- 
niscences. 

Annie Adams Fields (1834-1915), his 
wife, established a literary salon in their 
home, and also wrote poetry, a biography 
ofher husband Authors and Friends 

(i 896), and a diary from which M.A.DeW« 
Howe edited Memories of a Hostess (1922). 

Fiesta^ see The Sun Also Rises. 


field, Marshall (1834-1906), began F(frh Column, play by Hemingway 
his career as a Chicago merchant in 1856. (q.v.). 
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Fifty Grandf short stoir by Hemingway, 
in Men Without Women (q.v.)* 

Fifty-four forty or fight ^ campaign slo- 
gan of the Democrats in the election of 
Polk (1844), expressing the view that U.S. 
rights extended over the entire Oregon ter- 
ritory to latitude 54® 40', a boundary 
which the British at first would not recog- 
nize (see Oregon Question). The slogan is 
the title of a book by Emerson Hough, 
which deals with the controversy. 

Figaro, pseudonym of Henry Clapp 
(q.v.). 

Figs and Thistles^ novel by Albion W. 
Tourg6e (q.v.). 

Figure in the Carpet^ The^ tale by 
Henry James (q.v.), collected m Emhar- 
(1896). 

Considered to be a self-revelation of the 
author, this is the narrative of an earnest 
young critic’s study of the works of the 
brilliant novelist, Hugh Vereker, — ^his 
search for ‘the figure in the carpet,’ which 
Vereker tells him cryptically is the key to 
an appreciation of his books, although no 
one has yet understood it. The young man 
repeats this to his friend Corvick, an ex- 
perienced critic, who dedicates himself to 
discovering the secret figure, and claims to 
have done so when he marries Gwendolyn 
Erme, who has been equally anxious to 
know the solution. Corvick is accidentally 
killed before writing his projected essay, 
and the young critic can urge from Gwen- 
dolyn only the assertion that her husband 
told her the secret. Later she marries an- 
o^er critic, Drayton Deane. After both 
Gwendolyn and Vereker have died, the 
young man meets Deane, and implores 
him to divulge the secret. The astonished 
Deane knows nothing of it, and the disap- 
pointment of the young man is mitigated 
by the torment of the second husband, 
who thinks his wife may have considered 
him unworthy of sharing the sacred confi- 
dence. 

Figures of Earthy romance by Cabell 
(q.v.). 

FILLMORE, Millard (1800-74), 13th 
President of the U.S. (1850-3), was born 
in New York, and practiced law at Buffalo, 
from which he was elected to the state 
Imslature (1829-31). He had the suOTort 
ofThurlow Weed in his election to 
gress (1832), and two years later joined 
the Whig party, in 1841 becoming its 
leader in the House. Elected Vice F^i- 


dent under Zachary Taylor (1848), he Vas 
notably fair in presiding over the heated 
debates on slavery questions, and at Tay- 
lor’s death succeeded him as chief execu- 
tive. Fillmore signed the Fugitive Slave 
Act and other legislation of me Compro- 
mise of 1850, approved the move to in- 
augurate trade with Japan, and insisted 
on U.S. neutrality in regard to wars 
abroad. He was a leader of compromise ef- 
forts to reconcile North and South, and 
was the Know-Nothing candidate for the 
presidency (1856), but exercised little in- 
fluence on later events. 

FILSON, John (r.1747-88), author of the 
Discovery y Settlement^ and Present State 6 f 
Kentucke (1784), the first history of tim 
state. The most famous passage in the 
book is the ‘Adventures of Col. Danid 
Boon’ (j/f), probably based on the scout’s 
dictation, which was primarily responsible 
for the bemnning of Boone’s legendary rep-\ 
utation. Filson also drew a Map of Ken^ 
tucke in the same year. 

Financier^ They novel by Dreiser (q.v.), 
published in 1912 and revised in 1927. The 
story and its sequel, The Titan (q.v.), are 
based on the career of C.T.Yerkes (q.v.). 

Frank Algernon Cowperwood, son of a 
steady, unimaginative Philadelphia bank 
clerk, grows to manhood in the years be- 
fore the Civil War, and early dernonstrates 
shrewdness, personal magnetism, self- 
command, and ability at leadership. By the 
outbi^eak of the war, he is operating a suc- 
cessful note-brokerage business, is married 
to Lillian Semple, an attractive widow sev- 
eral years his senior, has a son and daugh- 
ter, and a few years later seems firmly es- 
tablished as a millionaire business leader 
and art collector. His ambition is unsatis- 
fied, however, and he becomes associated 
with Edward Butler, a wealthy contractor, 
one of the ‘Big Three’ in local politics, 
with whom he manages deals in stocks and 
traction construction. Butler’s daughter 
Aileen, ten years younger than Cqwper- 
wood, attracts him by her beauty, intelli- 
gence, and spirit, and the two form a liai- 
son that they conceal for a period of years. 
Although he now has prestige, power, and 
persons happiness, the financier ova:- 
reaches himself in manipulations with city 
money, and is caught short in the panic of 
1871. When Butler refuses to aid him, 
Cowperwood is indicted for grand larmy, 
and imprisoned. His father, now president 
of his bank, is ruined by the scandal, but 
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Cow'perwood remains calm and confident. 
Released a year later, he obtains a divorce, 
and marries Aileen, whose father has died. 
In the panic of 1873 he acquires millions 
by clev^ trading, and leaves Philadelphia 
for a wider field of activities in Chicago. 

FINGIJ, Francis Miles (1817-1907), 
born in Ithaca, N.Y., graduated from Yale 
(1849), became a prominent lawyer and 
judge, lecturer and dean and professor of 
law at Cornell’s College of Law. His post- 
humously published writing. The Blue and 
the Gray and Other Verses (1900) was done 
as an avocation but is remembered today 
for the title piece, the poem ‘Nathan 
Hale,’ and some college songs. 

FINEM AN, Irving (1893- ), author 

of novels which include This Pure Young 
Man (1930), a story of adolescent develop- 
ment; Lovers Must Learn (1931), con- 
cerned with American expatriates in Paris; 
Hear Y>, Sons (1933), a story of life in 
Russian Poland in the 19th century; Doc- 
tor Addams (1939), about the contrast be- 
tween the laboratory work of a research 
scientist and the disorder in his personal 
life; and Jacob (1941) znd Ruth (1949), 
versions of the Biblical stories. 

FINK, Mike (1770?-! 82^?), keelboat- 
man on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, 
noted for tall tales of his exploits, which 
made him as fabulous as Paul Bunyan. 
Accounts of his adventures appeared as 
early as 1829, when tales derived from 
oral sources found their way into print. 
There are ii versions of his death, and 
his daughter Sal is probably an entirely 
mythical creation. He figures in works by 
many writers, including Emerson Ben- 
nett, T.B.Thorpe, J.M.Field, and John 
Neihardt. 

FINLEY, Martha Farquharson (1828- 
1909), who wrote under the name Martha 
Farquharson, was the author of some 100 
novels for children. Her character, Elsie 
Dinsmore, who appeared in the 28 Elsie 
books (1867-1905), and similar figures 
in other pious tales, were very popular. 

Fire Bringer, The, poetic drama by 
William Vaughn Moody (q.v.). 

Fire-eaters, name applied, before the 
Civil War, toSoutherners who vehemently 
defended the doctrine of state rights and 
the general Democratic and regional point 
of view. 

Fireside Travels, essays by Lowell (q.v.). 


First Book of the American Chron- 
icles of the Times, The, anonymous bur- 
lesque, probably written by a Philadel- 
phian, and published serially (1774-5). It 
IS a satirical account, in the manner of the 
Scriptures, of American history leading up 
to the Revolution. 

First in War, First in Peace, and First^ in 
the Hearts of His Countrymen, description 
of Washington in the memorid by K.H. 
Lee (q.v.). 

FISHER, Dorothy Canfield, see Can- 
field. 

FISHER, Vardis [Alvero] (1895- ), 

Idaho author, best known for his tetralogy 
concerned with the life of Vridar Hunter, 
his not too subtly named alter ego. The 
first of these. In Tragic Life (1932) pub- 
lished in England as I See No Sin (1934), 
is the story of the boyhood and adoles- 
cence of the hypersensitive Vridar, who is 
terrified by the hardships of life on a West- 
ern farm, and by the Puritan rigidity of 
family standards. Passions Spin the Plot 
(1934) deals with his disillusion at failing 
to discover the meaning of life through 
attending college at Salt Lake City, and 
his marriage to the half-Indian girl, Neloa. 
fVe Are Betrayed (1935) tells of his at- 
tempt to escape inner confusion by going 
to war, his return to college, and the con- 
flicts between his Mormon background 
and the doctrines of Freud. In this state of 
mind, his mental cruelty drives Neloa to 
suicide. No Villain Need Be (1936) shows 
Vridar as a professor in a Mormon college 
and as a struggling author among New 
York bohemians, and his eventual dis- 
covery that there can be no peace for the 
individual until all men reach ‘a splendid 
fellowship.’ Fisher’s other works, some 
written while he was teaching English at 
the University of Utah (1925-8) and at 
New York University (1928-31), include: 
Sonnets to an Imaginary Madonna (1927); 
Toilers of the Hills (1928) and DarkBrid- 
well (1931), novels deling with the repres- 
sive effects of frontier life; The Neurotic 
Nightingale (1935), a collection of essays; 
April, A Fable of Love (1937), about a 
girl’s escape from the monotony of Idaho 
ranch Yi{c\ Forgive Us Our Virtues (1938), 
the story of a psychology professor’s dis- 
covery of the way lives are affected by scx- 
uad inhibitions; Children of God Q[9^9), a 
historical novel of Joseph Smith, iBngham 
Young, and the Mormon movement; City 
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of Illusion (1941)) a story of the Com- 
stock Lode; and The Mothers: An Amer^ 
ican Saga of Courage (1943), about the 
Donner Party. The Testament of Man^ a 
series of novels about human develop- 
ment, includes: Darkness and the Deep 
(1943), about primitive ape-man; Golden 
Rooms (1944), about Neanderthal man; 
Intimations of Eve (1946), about the 
period when men were hunters and wo- 
men, tillers of the soil; Adam^ and the 
Serpent (1947), about the beginning of 
social institutions and a developing patri- 
archy; The Divine Passion (1948), about 
the era recorded in the Old Testament; 
The Valley of Vision (1951), about Solo- 
mon’s times; and The Island of the In- 
nocent (19^2), about Greek and Jew in 
the time of the Maccabees. 

FISK, Jamics (1834-72), notorious ‘robber 
baron* of the Gilded Age, born in Vermont, 
gained his first wealth as a jobber and 
contractor for a Boston syndicate during 
the Civil War. In 1866 he became associ- 
ated with Daniel Drew and Jay Gould, 
and engaged in exploits of financial piracy 
that brought them tremendous fortunes, 
but wrecked U.S. finance and led to the 
panic of Black Friday (i86p). Fisk’s re- 
maining years were spent in steamboat 
and railroad transactions, and in a spec- 
tacular career as bon vivanty colonel of 
militia, Hudson River ‘admiral,’ and pro- 
ducer of opera and drama. He was killed 
by a rival for his current mistress, actress 
,/osie Mansfield. 

Fisk University, Negro institution 
founded at Nashville, Tennessee (1866), 
by the American Missionary Association, 
but indeppdent of it since 1917. The Fisk 
Jubilee Singers have been influential in 
arousing interest in Negro spirituals. 

FISKE, John (1842-1901), Connecticut- 
born author, lecturer at Harvard, and pro- 
fessor of American history at Washington 
University (St.Louis). As a young man he 
was a follower of Comte and Herbert 
Spencer, and, through such works as The 
Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy (1S74), 
Darwinism and Other Essays (1879), and 
The Destiny of Man Viewed in the Light 
qf His Origin (1884}, became the chief 
popularizer of Victorian science and phi- 
losophy in the U.S. After 1 879 he was prin- 
cipailjr known as a lecturer and author, 
but his importance was that of a popular- 
izer, not of an original thinker. In The 
Critical Period of American History, 1783- 


1789 (1888) and The Beginnings of New 
England (1889), he attempted to apply 
Comtean ideas of sociological evolution to 
American history. He helped edit Apple- 
ton's Cyclopedia of American Biography 
(1887-9), and his later works include Civil 
Government in the United States (1890), 
The Mississippi Valley in the Civil War 
(1900), Essays: Historical and Literary 
(1902), and New France and New England 
(1902). His Letters were published in 1940. 

FISKE, Minnie Maddern (1865-1932), 
actress, whose career spanned half a cen- 
tury, from child parts begun at three to 
adult roles in such diverse plays as Frou- 
Frou, HeddaGahler, and The Rivals, 

FISKE, Nathan (1733-99), Massachu^ 
setts clergyman, was the author of The^ 
Moral Monitor (i8oi), a collection of es- . 
says following the plan of the Spectator, 
His Historical Discourse (1776) of his na- 
tive town of Brookfield contains an ac- 
count of the conflicts with the savages and 
the English. 

FITCH, Clyde [William] (1865-1909), 
author of more than 30 popular plays, 
usually constructed for a specific star. 
Barbara Frietchie (1899) was written for 
Julia Marlowe, Nathan Hale (1899) for 
Nat Goodwin, Beau Brummel (1890) for 
Mansfield, and Her Great Match (190O 
for Maxine Elliott. Fitch was extremely 
versatile, writing farces, society dramas, 
historical plays, and problem plays, al- 
ways with an understanding of what 
would be eflFective on the stage. Serious 
studies of the social, financial, and political 
aspects of New York City are contained 
in The Climbers (1901) and The City 
(1909). His popular farce. Captain Jinks 
of the Horse Marines (1901), was revis^ 
in 1925 as a musical comedy. The Girl with 
the Green Eyes (q.v.,1902), a psychological 
study of jealousy, is generally considered to 
be his most important work. His collected 
plays were edited by M.J.Moses (1915)* 

FITCH, John (1743-98), inventor whose 
steamboat, launch^ on the Delaware 
(1787) and propelled by steam-driven oars, 
preceded Fmton'sClermont by two decades. 
Its commercial failure led to his suicide. 
FITZGERALD, F[rancis] Scott [Key] 
(1896-1940), born in Minnesota, before 
serving in World War I studied at Prince- 
ton, the scene of his first novel. This Side 
of Paradise (q.v.,1920), an expression of 
jazz age cynicism. The book’s brilliance 
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and Vit established Fitzgerald’s reputa- 
tion, but it now appears more significant 
as a historical record than as an artistic 
triumph. His next works include two 
books of short stories in the same vein. 
Flappers and Philosophers (1920) and Tales 
oj the Jaxz Age (1922), a second novel, The 
Beautijul and Damned (1922), and a satiri- 
cal play, The Vegetable; or^ From President 
to Postman (1923). The Great Gatsby (q.v., 
1925), considered to be his finest novel, 
portrays the fantastic post-war era, in 
which the shoddy successful career of 
Gatsby and his Petronian orgies stand as 
symbols for the dream of a decade, which 
was bound to end in death and disen- 
chantment. With the stories in All the Sad 


of Tilbury Town, Flammonde, who, al- 
though outwardly a failure, is a constant 
source of sympathy for the town’s troubled 
and needy. 

FLANDRAU, Charles Macomb (1871- 
1938), Minnesota author and journalist, 
a Harvard graduate, wrote many stories 
about undergraduate life, collected in 
three volumes, Harvard Episodes (1897), 
The Diary of a Freshman (1901), and 
Sophomores Abroad (1935). He ^so wrote 
two volumes of witty and perceptive es- 
says, Prejudices (1911) and Loquacities 
(1931), and a notable book of sketches. 
Viva Mexico] (1908), based on the years 
he spent on his brother’s coflFee plantation. 


Young Men (1926), Fitzgerald began to 
depict the ultimate dissolution, in which 
his later novel. Tender Is the Night 
and the stories in Taps at Reveille (1935) 
seem to indicate that he himself became 
trapped. The Last Tycoon (1941) is an un- 
finished novel about a Hollywood motion 
picture executive, and The Crack-Up 
(1945) a collection of unpublished letters, 
essays, and notes, with comments on his 
work by leading authors. 

FITZHUGH, George (1806-81), Virginia 
lawyer and author, whose books, including 
Sociology for the South; or^ The Failure 
of Free Society (1854) and Cannibals All! 
or. Slaves Without Masters (1857), are 
arguments for slavery and the plantation 
system, contending that laissez-faire cap- 
italism and northern industrialism had 
proved a failure. 

FITZPATRICK, Thomas (r, 1799-1854), 
Irish-born frontiersman, was a member 
of Ashley’s 1823 expedition, helped to 
establish South Pass route, and guided 
emigrants to California and Oregon. 

Five Little Peppers and How They 
Grew, story by Harriet Lothrop (q.v.). 

Five nations, see Iroquois, 

Five-Foot Shelf ^ see EliotyC,W, 

FLAGG, James Montgomery (i 877- ), 
painter and illustrator of fiction, is best 
known for his patriotic posters and ideal- 
ized interpretations of American youth. 

Flags, see Stars and Stripes and Stars and 
Bars, 

Ftommoiufo, poem in iambic pentameter 
couplets, by E.A.Robinson (q.v.), pub- 
lished in The Man Against the Skv (1916). 
It describes the mysterious elderly citizen 


Flathead Indians, name applied to sev- 
eral Northwestern tribes that practiced 
occipital flattening on their children, and 
even to such other tribes as the Nez 
Perce. The Salish of western Montana, 
the only tribe now known by the name, 
never practiced this malformation. 

FLAVIN, Martin [Archer] (i 883- ), 

California playwright and novelist, whose 
first Broadway play, Children of the Moon 
(1923), was followed by many others, the 
more successful including The Criminal 
Code (19Z9) and Broken Dishes (1929). 
His novels include: Mr, Littlejohn (1940), 
a humorous account of a businessman who 
abandons conventional life for travel and 
adventure; Corporal Cat (1941), the story 
of a German parachute soldier who comes 
down by mistake in his own country, and 
is killed by the people; and Journey in 
the Dark (i943> Pulitzer Prize 1944), the 
story of Sam Braden, a small-town boy 
who attains wealth as a Chicago business- 
man but fails to achieve personal maturity. 

FLETCHER, John Gould (1886-1950) 
Arkansas author, was influenced by South- 
ern traditions, although from 1908 to ’33 
he lived mainly in Europe. In England he 
was a leader of the Imagists, whose poetic 
theory is exemplified in Irradiations (1915) 
and Goblins and Pagodas (1916), and he 
experimented with polyphonic prose. His 
later work, beginning with Breakers and 
Granite (1921) and including Branches 
of Adam (1926), The Black Rock (1928), 
XXIV Elegies (1935), TheEpic of Arkansas 
(1936), South C1941), and The Burn- 
ing Mountain (1946), shows a return to the 
American scene, a more mystical tone, and 
a tendency toward classic forms. After his 
return to Arkansas he became a leader of 
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the Agrarians (q.v.)« In 1939 he won the 
Pulitzer Prize for his Selected Poems 
(1938). His prose works include Paul 
Gauguin (1921); John Smith — Also Poca^ 
hontas ^928); The Two Frontiers (1930), 
about Russia and the U.S.; Arkansas 
(i947)» A social history; and his autobiog- 
raphy, Life Is My Song (i937)* 

FLINT, Timothy (1780-1840), Massa- 
chusetts missionary, whose Recollections of 
the Last Ten Years (1826), an account of 
his preaching pilgrimages in the Missis- 
sippi Vdley, shows a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the scenes used in his later 
novels. Francis Berrian; or^ The Mexican 
Patriot (1826) is a romantic story of a New 
England Puritan in the Mexican revolu- 
tion of 1822. George MasoHy the Young 
Backwoodsman (1829) is a historical ro- 
mance, and The Life and Adventures of 
Arthur Clenning (1828) is a fantastic tale 
of castaways in the South Seas and their 
later life on the Illinois frontier. The 
Shoshonee Valley (1830) tells the stoiy of 
a New England mating and his Chinese 
wife, who abandon civilization to live 
among the Indians. Flint was a professed 
follower of Chateaubriand, but, although 
he generally rornanticizes the background, 
some of his writing on the Far West has a 
claim to realism. He also published The 
Western Monthly Review (1827-30), a lit- 
^ary Journal interpretira the West and ed- 
ited the Narrative of J.O. Pattie (q.v.). 
Flowering Judas^ shortstories by Katha- 
rine Anne Porter (q.v.). 

Flowering of New England^ The^ liter- 
ary history by Van Wyck Brooks (q.v.). 

Flush Times of Alabama and Missis^ 
sippL They 26 sketches by J.G.Baldwin 
(q.v.), published in i8p, dealing with the 
bench and bar of the Old Southwest during 
the early yesrs of settlement, and ranging 
from comic anecdotes to careful biogra- 
phies of legal notables. The work is vivid 
both as satire and as a realistic picture of 
the period, due to the bluff humorous ex- 
aggeration with which Baldwin presents 
backwoods lawyers, spread-eagle orators, 
liars, crooked gamblers, boasters, and 
tellers of tall tales. 

Flute and VioHny short stories by J.L. 
Allen (q.v.). 

Flying Cloudy see Clipper Ships. 
POERSTER, Norman (18 87- ), leader 

of the New Humanism (o.v.L professor of 
American literature at me University of 


Following the Eqaator 

North Carolina (1914-30), has since*been 
director of the School of Letters at the 
University of Iowa. He has edited such 
works as A Reinterpretation of American 
Literature (1928), contributed to Literary 
Scholarship (1944), and is the author of 
Nature in American Literature (1923), 
American Criticism (1928), The American 
Scholar (1929), Toward Standards (1930), 
and The American State University 
FOLGER, Peter (1617-90), grandfather 
of Benjamin Franklin, was a pioneer of 
Nantucket. His A Looking-Glass for the 
Times (1676), in homespun quatrains of 
ballad metre, cried out for religious 
liberty, and asserted that the Indian w^a 
were intended by God to punish the big-i 
otry of Massachusetts. 

Folger Shakespeare Memorial Library,! 
Washington,D.C. (dedicated 1932), is the 
gift of Henry Clay Folger (1857-1930) 
and his wife, and contains the greatest 
collection in the U.S. of Shakespeareana. 

Folklore of theU.S., see BalladySpiritualy 
Tall Taky Frontiery Uncle RemuSy Paul 
Bunyany Tony Beavery Casey JoneSy Mike 
Finh^avy Crocketty Daniel Booney Yan- 
kee Doodley John Henry y Frankie and 
Johnny y Jesse JameSy Btlly the Kidy Kit 
Carsony Jim Bridgery Sam Bassy Pacing 
Mustangy *Big Bear of Arkansas f *Cele- 
brated Jumping Frog of Calaveras County y 
and American Folk-Lore Society. 

Folks f The, novel by Ruth Suckow (q.v.). 
Folkways, see Sumner, W:G. 

POLLEN, Charles (1796-1840), born in 
Germany, emigrated to the U.S. because 
of his republican sympathies, and became 
Harvard's first professor of German litera- 
ture. He was a leader of Abolitionism and 
other liberal movements, ^me of his lec- 
tures on these subjects peing included in 
his Works (1841-2), edited by his wife, 
Eliza Lee Cabot Follen (1787-1860), also 
influential in Massachusetts liberal move- 
ments, and the author of Hymns for Chil- 
dren (1825) vxid Poems (1839). 

Following the Equator^ autobiograph- 
ical narrative by Clemens (q.v.), pub- 
lished in 1897 under his pseudonym Mark 
Twain. Describing the Australasian sec- 
tion of his lecture tour around the world 
(1895), works up, in a rather pedestrian 
way, second-hand materials concerning 
the aborimnes, earlv settlers, and locd 
animals. Although there are witty inter- 
ludes, vivid accounts such as the one of 
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the Sepoy Mutiny, and satirical disquisU 
rions on the Boer War and imperialistic 
morality, the Ix^k has little of the inspi- 
ration that distinguishes Clemens’s other 
travel accounts. In India, he is oppressed 
by the over-population, superstition, 
plagues^ famines, and disasters, and by 
the disillusioned society resigned to the 
constant repetition of barren and mean- 
ingless processes. Here he foreshadows the 
pessimism of the books he wrote in 1898. 

FONT, Pedro (d.1781), Franciscan mis- 
sionary, accompanied Anza’s expedition 
(1776) up the California coast to San 
Francisco Bay. His diary, giving a graphic 
account of the expedition, was translated 
in the Publications of Pacific Coast History 

{1913)- 

FONTANNE, Lynn, see Lunt^ Alfred. 

FooVs Errand^ semi-autobiographical 
novel by Albion W. Tourg^e (q.v.), pub- 
lished in 1879 with the signature, "By One 
of the Fools.’ It was dramatized by Steele 
MacKaye (i 880 « 

The ‘Fool,’ Comfort Servosse, is a 
Union colonel during the Civil War, and 
afterward buys a plantation near Verden- 
ton (Greensboro, North Carolina), to 
which he brings his family. His actions as 
an influential Republican, and his sale of 
land to the Negroes, whom he befriends, 
win him many enemies, including General 
Gurney, whose son Melville falls in love 
with Servosse’s daughter, Lily. He con- 
sistently fights both carpetbaggers and 
the Ku Klux Klan, and advances a plan to 
abolish state boundaries in the South, so 
that it might be readmitted to the Union 
on a territorial basis. His life is endan- 
gered by an infuriated mob, but he is 
saved by a timely message from Generd 
Gurney, who thereby wins Lily’s grati- 
tude. When Melville proposes marriage, 
Servosse accepts for his daughter, but ^e 
refuses unless the general will agree. This 
makes the marriage impossible until years 
later, when Servosse is dying of a fever 
contracted during a trip to Central 
America, and Gurney, with the rest of the 
Tool’s* enemies, is reconciled with his 
sincere and honorable opponent. 

FOOTE, Arthur Wiluam (185^1937), 
Boston composer, organist, pianist, and 
teacher, is considered the most important 
19th-century composer to have been edu- 
cated entirely in the U.S. He is best known 
for his many instrumental works, and for 


such Longfellow settings for chorus and 
orchestra as The Farewell of Hiawatha 
(1886), The fFreck of the Hesperus (1888), 
and The Skeleton in Armor (1893). 

FOOTE, Mary Hallocr (1847-1938), 
New York-born novelist, married a civil 
engineer (1876), and spent her later life in 
Cdorado, Id^o, and California. Her 
stories of Western life include The Led- 
Horse Claim (q.v.,1883). The Chosen 
Valley (1892), and Coeur d^Alene (q.v., 
1894). Among her later fiction are Edith 
Bonham (1917) and Ground-swell (1919). 

For Lancelot Andreu^es, critical essays 
by T.S.Eliot (q.v.), published in 1928. 
The title essay is an examination of the 
style and thought of the 17th-century 
Anglican bishop, whom Eliot finds to be 
not only important in the history of the 
church, but also distinguished for his prose 
and his vital thought. Other subjects in- 
clude Bramhall, Machiavelli, Bradley, 
Baudelaire, Middleton, and Crashaw. In 
‘The Humanism of Irving Babbitt,’ Eliot 
questions the possibility of a long life or 
significance for the New Humanism, since 
it is presented as an alternative to religion. 
He demonstrates that Babbitt’s faith in 
civilization must have as discipline a 
center of dognjatic moral reference, de- 
rived from religious authority. 

For Whom the Bell Tolls^ novel by 
Hemingway (q.v.) published in 19^. The 
title is derived from a sermon by Donne: 
‘No man is an Handy intire ot it selfe; 
every man is a peece of the Continent . . . 
And therefore never send to know for 
whom the bell tolls; It tolls for thee* 
Robert Jordan, an American, has en- 
tered the Loyalist army during the Span- 
ish Civil War of the 1930’s, and has been 
sent to join a guerilla band in fJie moun- 
tains near Segovia to blow up a strategic 
bridge at the exact minute that will help 
a Loyalist advance. During the three days 
and nights that he spends in the {[uenl- 
las’ cave, he awaits with a romantic op- 
position to heroism what he suspects will 
be his own destruction and that of his 
companions. He falls in love with Maria, 
daughter of a RepuMican mayor, who has 
seen her parents killed and was herself 
raped by Falangists. Her close-cropped 
hair is a symbol of her tortures; Jordan 
helps her to regain her desire to live. 
Their passionate love is abetted by the 
powerful woman Pilar, who dominates die 
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group by her force of character, gusto, 
and love of the Republic. Her man Pablo 
is wily but lacks belief and hence courage. 
The others include foul-mouthed Augus- 
tin; pedantic, dignified Fernando; the 
gypsy Rafael; and the adoring Andres. 
A sense of inipending disaster develops, 
with smoldering opposition within the 
group, a Falangist attack on the guerrilla 
leader £1 Sordo on a neighboring hill, 
acts of cowardice by Pablo, and a mission 
by Andr6s to Loyalist head(}uarters to 
carry a note from Jordan saying the ad- 
vance is likely to fail, with the messen- 
ger impeded by the Communists’ bureauc- 
racy and suspicion. The generals finally 
realize they should have cancelled the 
attack, but it is too late. Leaving the 
retreat, Jordan successfully blasts the 
bridge. In the attempt to flee he is 
wounded, and forces the others to leave 
him. He lies on the hillside almost de- 
lirious, restraining himself from suicide 
so that he may shoot the leader of the 
Fascists, and thinks, ‘I have fought for 
what I believed in for a year now. If we 
win here we will win everywhere . • / 

Forayers, The; oTy The Raid oj the Dog 
Days^ novel by Simms (q.v.), published in 
1 855. Its sequel in the Revolutionary Ro- 
mances \sEutaw (q.v.). 

In Carolina during 1781, Willie Sin- 
clair, a rebel officer, loves Bertha Travis, 
whose weak-willed father falls into the 
power of the Tory soldier, Inglehardt. 
Willie’s father is Colonel Sinclair, an ar- 
dent Tory, whose home is nevertheless 
raided by a band of Tory irregulars, led 
by rough, villainous Hell-Fire Dick. 
Willie arrives, drives oflF the raiders, then 
learns of a plan to attack the Travis plan- 
tation. He hides his men in ambush, and 
drives off Inglehardt, but old Travis and 
his son Henry are captured, while Ber- 
tha and her mother hurry to safety. 

FORBES, Esther (1894?- ), Massa- 

chusetts author, known for the biography, 
Paul Revere and the World He Lived In 
(1942, Pulitzer Prize 1943), and her his- 
torical novels: 0 , Genteel Lady (1926), 
about a lady who rebds against 19th-cen- 
tury Boston conventions; A Mirror for 
Witches (1928), set in 17th-century New 
England; Paradise (1937), about the era 
of King Philip’s War; The Generals Lady 
(1938), about the Revolution; The Run- 
ning of the Tide (1948), about clipper ship 
days m Salem; and Rainbow on the Road 


Ford 

j[i9$4)9abouta 19th-century New Enlgland 
itinerant limner. 

FORBES, James (1871-1938), New York 
dramatist, whose early farces were suc- 
ceeded by the more important social 
comedies. The Famous MrsFair (1919) 
and The Endless Chain (1922), about 20th- 
century standards in New York City. 

FORCE, Peter (1790-1868), born in New 

J ersey, after serving in the War of 1812, 
ecame a Washington printer, publishing 
the National Journal (1823-31), a Whig 
newspaper, and was drawn into politics, 
becoming mayor (1836-40). He is best re- 
meinbered for his historical works in- 
cluding: National Calendar and Annals of 
the United States (1820-24, 1828-36), an 
annual compilation of historical and stai 
tistical information; Tracts and Other 
Papers^ Relating Principally to the Originy 
Settlementy and Progress of Colonies in 
North America (4 vols., 1836-46), reprint- 
ing scarce early pamphlets; and American 
Archives (9, vols., 1837-53), a supplemen- 
tary collection of rare official and private 
manuscript material covering the period 
1774-6. He planned to publish at least 36 
volumes of the latter work covering the 
period from the 17th century to 1789, hav- 
ing received authorization from the State 
Department and Congress. When Secre- 
tary of State Marcy refused to sanction 
further publications, he was forced to quit 
and to sell his collection of 22,cxx> books 
and 40,000 pamphlets to the Library of 
Congress. One of his historical works 
first proved (1855) the spuriousness of 
the Mecklenburg Declaration. 

FORD, Henry (1863-19^7), born on a 
farm near Detroit, Michigan, became a 
machinist’s apprentice as a boy, built a 
gasoline automobile in 1892, and, after 
serving as an engineer for an automobile 
company, founded the Ford Motor Com- 
pany (1903). In 1909 he built his first 
Model T Ford, whose low price is credited 
with inaugurating the gasoline age in 
America. His manufacturing system, built 
on the principle oF mass production, in 
which each worker performs a single oper- 
ation in the construction of the machines 
that move past him on a conveying belt, 
has been a primary force in creating mod- 
ern methods of large-scale manufacture. 
Ford was also an innovator in setting a $S 
minimum wage for a maximum 8-hour 
day (1914), and in devising a profit-sharing 
system for his employees. The company 
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with its allied cor^rations and sources 
of materials, is still controlled by the 
Ford famil}^; Ford was a leading advocate 
of rugged individualism, as well as an 
opponent of Wall Street. He resigned 
from the company presidency in 1918 in 
favor of his son Edsel, but upon the 
latter's* death (1943) resumed the post 
until two years later, when he turned 
over control to his grandson, Henry 
Ford II. The company changed to new 
types of design (1928) after building 
15,000,000 cars of the Model T type. 
In 1915 Ford ingenuously fostered a 
‘Peace Ship' in an attempt to end the 
First World War, and ‘get the boys out 
of the trenches by Christmas.' During 
World War II his Willow Run plant, pro- 
ducing military aircraft, was the nation's 
largest. Although his automobile revo- 
lutionized the standards of modern life 
and ended the era of rural isolation, he was 
an ardent admirer of the former horse- 
and-buggy civilization, and, in attempts 
to preserve its relics, purchased the Way- 
side Inn (q.v.) and brought to his birth- 
place, Greenfield Village, a conglomeration 
of historic buildings. With Samuel Crow- 
ther he wrote My Life and Work (1925), 
Today and Tomorrow (1926), and Mov- 
tngForward (1931). 

FORD, Paul Leicester (1865-1902), 
novelist, scholar, and bibliographer, at the 
age of II precociously began work in his 
father's library of Americana which re- 
sulted in his many scholarly editions, mak- 
ing available historical materials long un- 
known. These include The Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson (10 vols., 1892-4) and 
The True George Washington (1896), a 
series of essays presenting the first Presi- 
dent's human traits, but not detracting 
from his greatness. Ford's versatility and 
energy caused him also to become a novel- 
ist, and his best-known works of fiction, 
The Honorable Peter Stirling (q.v,, 1894) 
and Janice Meredith (q.v . reflect 
his knowledge of American life and history. 
While at the height of his activities, he 
died tragically at the hands of a disinher- 
ited brother. 

Worthington Chauncey Ford (1858- 
1941), another brother, was long associ- 
ated with the Library of Congress, the 
Boston Public Library^ and the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. His editorial 
work includes Winnowings in American 
History (15 vols., 1890-91), in collabora- 


don with his brother, and a complete edi- 
tion of Washington's wridngs (12 vols., 
1899), a 2-volume (f Henry Adams 
(1930, ’38), and other important edidons 
of works by the Adams family. 

Wordy The. novel by Mary Austin (q.v.), 
published m 1917. 

In the central California valley, Tierra 
Longa, live Timothy Rickart, a rich land- 
owner feared throughout the region ; Corne- 
lius Burke, his overseer; and Steven Brent 
and his wife, who struggle to hold their 
heavily mortgaged ranch. Their lives and 
those of their children — Kenneth Brent 
and his sister Anne, Frank Rickart, and 
Virginia Burke — are changed when Rickart 
secretly manipulates an oil rush to the 
valley, from which he profits, while Brent, 
Burke, and others lose their land. Mrs. 
Brent dies, and Kenneth becomes a lawyer 
in Rickart's office, discovering the heart- 
less methods of this capitalist. Anne be- 
comes a trader in real estate, reinstates 
her father on his ranch, and falls in love 
with Frank, a spoiled and selfish sophisd- 
cate who does not return her love. Anne 
and her father organize a prdect to irri- 
gate Tierra Longa, and, when Rickart tries 
to control water rights for his own gain, 
Kenneth resigns to lead the organized 
ranchers in a successful fight to establish 
a co-operative scheme. Meanwhile Ken- 
neth has passed through an infatuation 
with Vimnia, who has turned radical after 
her brierunhappy marriage, but she elopes 
with Andr6 Trudeau, a playwright, and 
Kenneth marries Trudeau's sister Ellis. 

Ford Foundation, the world's largest 
philanthropic endowment (assets of half 
a billion dollars in 1951) was established 
(1936) by Henry and Edsel Ford. Its 
activities, greatly extended in 1950, con- 
centrate on support of world law and 
peace, advancement of basic democradc 
principles, improvement of the world’s 
economic conditions, strengthening of 
education, and study of forces shaping 
human conduct. 

Fordham University, coeducational 
Catholic institution, situated in the Bronx 
borough of New York City, was established 
as St.John's College (1841), and rechar- 
tered (1907) under its present name. 

Foregone Conclusion, A, novel by 
Howells (q.v.), published in 18^5. 

Florida Vervain and her invalid mother, 
American expatriates in Venice, meet 
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Henry Ferris, a young American painter. 
He recommends Don Ippolito, an Italian 
priest, as Florida's tutor. Ippolito confess- 
es his agnosticism to the girl, and she, in a 
spirit of friendship, advises him to give up 
the sacerdotal life and go to America. Mis- 
taking her interest for love, he confesses 
his feelings for her. Ferris, believing Flor- 
ida to be m love with Ippolito, leaves Ven- 
ice. Ippolito dies of a broken heart, and on 
his deathbed reveals the truth about his 
relations with Florida, but Ferris, un- 
convinced, roams Europe for years before 
he returns to America to marry Florida. 

Foreign Affairs (1922- ), quarterly 
magazine, was founded as the successor of 
The Journal of Race Development and The 
Journal of International Relations. Its pur- 
pose is to encourage discussion of matters 
of international interest, historical, politi- 
cal, and economic, and it prints contribu- 
tions by noted statesmen and scholars, 
both American and foreign. 

Forest Hymn, Ay blank verse poem by 
Biyant (q.v.), published in 1825, and re- 
printed as the title piece of a volume 
(i860). 

Expressing a concept of nature akin to 
that of Wordsworth^ Bryant proclaims. 
*Thc groves were God's first temples,^ 
where He raised shrines for beauty before 
the advent of human religion, and Ae 
flower still seems ‘an emanation of the in- 
dwelling Life' which pervades all things. 
The poet communes in the forest with ‘the 
perpetual work of thy creation, finished, 
jret renewed forever,' and prays that men, 
in meditation there, may 

... to the beautiful order of thy viorks 
Learn to conform the order of our lives. 

Forest Rose^ The; or, American Farmers y 
melodrama by Samuel Woodworth (q.v.), 
produced and published in 1825. It is dis- 
tinguished for Its comic Yankee, Jonathan, 
and revived interest in this type. 

FORESTER, p8eudonymofT.Paine(q.v.). 

FORESTER, Fanny, pseudonym of 
Emily C. Judson (q.v.). 

FORESTER, Fkank, pseudonym of H.W. 
Herbert (q.v.). 

Foresters^ allegory by Belknap(q.v.). 

Forgotten Many term popularized by 
Franklin Roosevdt, which he first used 
(April 7, IQ32) in an address during his 
presidential campai|^. It referred to ‘the 
unoiganized but indispensible units of eco- 


Fortima 

nomic power . . . at the bottom ot the 
economic pyramid.' The term had previ- 
ously been used by W.H.Page (1897), and 
as the title of a book (1883) by W.G. 
Sumner. 

FORREST, Edwin (1806-72), tragedian 
noted for Shakespearean roles and for per- 
formances in Bird's Metamoray The Glad-- 
iatory and The Broker of Bogota. Owing to 
his failure to reimburse Bird fully, the two 
friends quarreled, and Forrest’s unfortu- 
nate jealousy was again exhibited in his 
treatment of his English rival, Macready, 
leading to the Astor Place riots (q.v., 
1849). Forrest's fep of rivalry caused him 
to forbid the publication of plays writteit 
for him, so that they exist either in manui 
script or in modern scholarly editions. \ 

FORREST, Nathan Bedford (1821-77), , 
Confederate cavalry commander who dis- 
tinguished himself at Shiloh, Chicka- 
mauga, and Murfreesboro, where he cut 
the Union lines of communication. He re- 
captured Atlanta (1864) and conducted 
many skillful raids. In 1867 he was elected 
Grand Wizard of the growing Ku Klux 
Klan. 

FORREST, Thomas, see Disappointmenty 
The. 

jPORT, Charles [Hoy] (1874-1932), 
journalist and author acclaimed oy enthu- 
siasts who organized The Fortean Society 
(1931) and founded its magazine Doubt. 
His books containing esoteric theories on 
psychic and other phenomena, The Book 
of the Damned (i9i9)> ATrw Lands (19^3), 
Lo! (1931), and Wild Talents (1932), are 
based on library research and presumably 
agree with scientific facts; they deal, 
according to one reader, with ‘portents, 
the horrors and mysteries of Nature, dis- 
appearances, strange forms of demise.’ 

Fort Barthold Indians, see Arikara and 
Mandan. 

Fort Duquesne, Pittsburgh. 

Fort Necessity, see French and Indian 
Wars. 

FortunOy (1930- ), monthly magazineof 
business, finance, and industry, founded 
by the publishers of Time. Materials for 
its lengthy articles are gathered by a l^e 
research staff and written by its associate 
editors, who have included Archibald Mac- 
Leish, John Chamberlain, and James 
Rorty. Fortune* s approach to industry is 
inclined to be most technological than so- 
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ciological, although its careful surveys are 
enlivened b;^ a more dignified use of the 
same technique that characterizes Time 
and Life. Approximately half of the arti- 
cles deal with subjects on the fringes of 
business, such as caf6 society, analyses of 
great cities, the raising of orchids, debu- 
tantes’ ■ budgets, and boys* preparatory 
schools. 

Fortune Heights^ play by John Dos 
Passos (q.v.). 

Fortune*$ Foot^baU^ novel by James 
Butler (q.v.). 

Forty-niners, emigrants to California in 
the gold rush of 1849, which followed the 
discovery of gold by James Marshall (q.v., 

Jan. 1848). By June 1848, the local rusk to 
the gold fields was in full course, and Presi- 
dent Polk’s message to Congress (Dec. 5), 
incorporating news of the possibilities of 
g;reat wealth, inaugurated the interna- 
tional excitement. Ships were diverted 
from their usual routes to carry gold seek- 
ers from European countries, China, Aus- 
tralia, and the South Seas. Many Mexi- 
cans came by overland routes, and it is be- 
lieved that a total of nearly 100,000 per- 
sons had entered the territory by the end 
of 1849. The thousands of emigrants from 
the eastern U.S. used three principal 
routes: by ship around Cape Horn; a 
combination of sea and land travel, cross- 
ing Central America by the Panama or 
Nicaragua route; and in wagon trains 
across the Plains. The common goal was 
the Mother Lode region (q.v.). Poe’s poem 
’Eldorado,’ written in 1849, was suggested 
by the gold rush. Innumerable diaries, let- 
ters, and other writings of the period have 
been published, and the forty-niners figure 
frequently in literature. (See Far West.) 

42nd Parallel The^ novel by Dos Passos, 
published in 1930. It is the first of the 
trilogy U.S.A. (collected 1938), including 
^9^9 (q.v,,i932) and The Big Money (q.v., 
1936). Interspersed in the narrative are 
brief biographies of Debs. Burbank, Hay- 
wood, Bryan, Minor Keith. Carnme, Edi- 
son, Steinmetz, and La FoUette. For criti- 
cal discussion, see Dos Passos. 

Fainy (‘Mac’) McCreary, imbued with 
social idealism oy his uncle Tim O’Hara, 
works for a book distributing company, 
whose proprietor defrauds him. With a so- 
cialist friend he bums across the continent, 
works for an anarchist printer in San 
Francisco, edits an I.W.W. paper, marries, 
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deserts his wife and children, and goes to 
Mexico with a revolutionist. 

J.Ward Moorehouse, son of an Ohio 
station agent, becomes a shrewd, ruthless 
trader, marries and moves to Paris with 
Annabelle Strang, divorces her, and enters 
Pittsburgh journalism and advertising. 
He marncs a steel heiress, Gertrude Stagle, 
and foster a plan of ’co-operation’ oe- 
tween capital and labor at the outbreak of 
the World War. 

Eleanor Stc^dard and Eveline Hutchins 
become interior decorators in Chicago; 
Eleanor alone continues the business, 
decorates the Moorehouse home, and be- 
comes intimate with the capitalist. 

Janey Willianis, left friendless when her 
brother Joe enlists in the navy, has an 
unhappy affair with Jerry Burnham, who 
becomes a war correspondent, and gets a 
job with G.H.Barrow, a dishonest labor 
leader, through whom she meets Moore- 
house. Becoming the latter’s secretary, she 
accompanies him to Mexico in a vain at- 
tempt to ’buy’ Mac; again in New York, 
she quarrels with her brother over U.S. 
participation in the war, which he de- 
nounces as the plot of munitions makers. 
She becomes intimate with Barrow, when 
Moorehouse concentrates his ardor on 
Eleanor. His wife is jealous until she feela 
her position assured when they go to 
Washington, where he aids in the impend- 
ing entrance into the war. 

Charley Anderson, a poor North Da- 
kota boy, is attracted to socialism and 
the I.W.W,, travels through the U.S., 
meets Ben Compton, brother of Taney’s 
roommate Gladys, and learns of Moore- 
house’s big business propaganda. Disillu- 
sioned by the suppression of socialism, and 
craving^ action, he and his friend Doc 
Rogers join a French ambulance corps. 

47 Wnrkshqp, see Baker^George P. 

Fortim, The^ (1886-1050), monthly mag- 
azine concerned with the discussion of con- 
temporary problems. W.H.Page was its 
editor (1891-5)^ and the original policies 
have been continued by most of his suc» 
cessors, although the magazine was a 
quarterly (1902-8), and published fiction 
as well as articles (1925-36). Since 1923, 
H.G,Leach has been editor, and his policies 
have made The Forum also a magazine of 
controversy, actively debating national 
and international questions. In 1930 it ab- 
sorbed The Century^ and was calM Forunt 
and Century until it merged with Current 
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History to become Current History and 
Forum (1940). 

FOSDIGK, Charles Austen (1842- 
I9I5)> known by his pseudonym Harry 
Castlemon, wrote some 58 novels for boys, 
many based on his own adventures or on 
experiences on gunboats during the Civil 
War. The works (1864-1904) were written 
in series: The Boy Trappers Series (hunt- 
ing); The Sportsman's Club Series 
(sports); War, Afloat and Ashore Series 
(war); and rony Express and Rocky 
Mountain Series (Western adventure). 

FOSDIGK, Harry Emerson (i 878- ), 
New York Baptist minister, ordained in 
1904, has become a prominent Protestant 
liberal, through his teaching at the Union 
Theological Seminary, preaching at River- 
side Church (New York City), and his 
writings, which include: The Manhood of 
the Master (igi 3) y Twelve Tests of Character 
(i923)y TheModem Useof the Bible (ig 7 ^)y 
As I See Religion (1932), The Hope of the 
JVorld (1933), Living Under Tension 
(1941), and 0 » Beinga RealPerson (1943)- 

FOSTER, Abby Kelley (1811-87), Ma^ 
sachusetts leader in the struggles for Aboli- 
tionism and woman suflfrage, who held so 
strongly to her beliefs that her home was 
sold when she refused to pay taxes until 
granted the right to vote. 

FOSTER, HannahWebster(i759-i 840), 
wife of a Massachusetts clergyman, was 
the author of The Coquette (q.v,,i797), a 
popular sentimental novel, and The Board- 
ing School\ oTy Lessons of a Preceptress to 
her Pupils (1798), a series of didactic lec- 
tures to young ladies. 


them Old Folks at Home (Swanee River), 
Old Black Joey My Old Kentucky Home^ 
Nelly Was a Ladyy Camptown Races y Nelly 
Bfyy Massa's In de Coldy Cold Groundy Old 
Dog Trayy Hard Times Come Again No 
Moreyjeannie With the Light Brown Hairy 
and Come Where My Lo^ Lies Dreaming, 
Some of these were sentimental ballads of 
the conventional kind, although distin- 
guished for melodic content, but most of 
them were ‘Ethiopian songs' intended for 
performance by me popular Negro min- 
strel shows. In 18 Cl Foster made an agree- 
ment with E.P.Christy whereby his songs 
were to be first performed bv Christy's 
Minstrels, and published with Christy’s, 
name as composer. The v^ious editions ofl 
Ethiopian MelodieSy in which many of Fos-t 
ter's songs appeared, bore the minstrel’s' 
nanie. Although these works capture the 
spirit of the Negroes so perfectly that 
they are often considered folk songs, Fos- 
ter had never visited the South until he 
made a brief journey to New Orleans in 
1852. His knowledge of the South and its 
people was derived mainly from minstrel 
shows and Negro camp meetings. His few 
instrumental compositions are seldom 
heard, but his songs have become popular 
classics, and he has been called ‘one of the 
greatest melodists we have ever produced.’ 
The tradition that he spent his life in dire 
poverty is untrue, for he was well paid for 
most of his early works, but an unhappy 
family life and an extreme sensitiveness 
led him to drink, and during his last years 
he was reduced to want, finally d^ing as 
the result of an accidental fall in his room 
in a Bowery lodging house. 


FOSTER, Stephen Collins (1826-64), Fountainy They play bv O'Neill (q.v.), 
song writer and composer, was born near produced in 1925 and published in 1926. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and educated Juan Ponce de L6on, in love with a 
in local schools and at home. He earlv married woman, Maria de Cordova, is 
showed an interest in music, and although rejected by her and leaves Spain to accom- 
hc received no formal training composed pany Columbus on his second voyage to 
his first song. Sadly to Mine Heart Appeal- the New World. Years later, as governor 
Ingy when he was 13. In 1846 he4vcnt to of Porto Rico, he is disillusioned and rap- 
Cincinnati, and while working as a book- idly aging, when Bcatriz, Maria's daugh- 
keeper wrote a number of songs, making a ter, comes to live with him as his ward, 
present of them to a local publisher, who She inspires him with youthful passion, 
issued them without Foster's name as and he seeks to win her love by finding 
Songs of the Sable Harmonists (1848). This Cathay and the fountain of youth. He dis- 
collection, which included ‘Oh! Susannah’ regards the advice of the priest Luis, and 
(q.v.), ‘Uncle Ned,’ and other popular to gain information even tortures Nano, 
pieces, was so successful that Foster gave a captive Indian prince. Nano guides 
up bookkeeping to make a business of Jp^n^s expedition to a fountain on the 
composing songs. The works of the follow- Florida coast, where the white men are 
ing years induaed some 175 songs, among killed by Nano’s tribesmen. Juan is 
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wounded^ and left as dead. In the fountain 
he sees a vision of beauty and life everlast- 
ing, and hears the recurrent song: 'Love is 
a flower Forever blooming; Life is a foun- 
tain Forever leaping . . ? Rescued, he is 
brought to Cuba, and Beatriz comes to 
him with her lover, his nephew Juan. The 
older man seems at last to comprehend: 
'One must accept, absorb, give back, be- 
come oneself a symbol!’ He dies with an 
ecstatic vision of eternal youth, saying: 
'I have found my Fountain! O Fountain 
of Eternity, take back this drop, my soul!’ 
Four Freedoms, popular name for prin- 
ciples contained in an address to Congress 
by President Franklin Roosevelt, Jan. 6, 
194T. The 'four essential human freedoms’ 
on which a future secure world order 
would be based are: (i) freedom of speech 
and expression, (2) freedom of worship, (3) 
freedom from want, (4) freedom from fear. 
Four Hundred, The, term applied to the 
leaders of fashionable society in the U.S. 
It is supposed to have referred to the ex- 
clusive group invited to an entertainment 
of Mrs. William Astor in New York City 
(1892), when Ward McAllister cut her list 
of guests to 400 because her ballroom 
would accommodate no more. 

Four Million, The, 25 short stories by 
W.S.Porter (q.v,), published in 1906 under 
his pseudonym O.Henry. A preface ex- 
plains the title: ‘Not very long ago some 
one invented the assertion that there were 
only “Four Hundred” people in New 
York City who were really worth noticing. 
But a wiser man has arisen — the census 
taker — and his larger estimate of human 
interest has been preferred.’ 

‘The Gift of the Magi’ is a tale of two 
New Yorkers who sell their most valued 
possessions to buy Christmas gifts for each 
other. Unknown to her husband, the wife 
sells her hair in order to purchase a chain 
for his watch, while he secretly sells the 
watch to buy her a pair of combs. ‘Of all 
who give and receive gifts, such as they 
are wisest. . . . They are the magi . . .* 
'The Furnished Room’ tells of a cheap 
boarding-house room haunted by the 
‘ghosts* of unfortunate residents. An at- 
tractive girl, penniless and despairing of 
her career as a singer, commits suicide in 
it. A week later her former sweetheart rents 
it. When he scents a trace of the mignon- 
ette she used to wear, but can find no due 
of her presence, he too commits suicide. 
Four Quartets, cyde of poems by T.S. 
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Eliot (q.v.), collected in 1^43. These re- 
ligious and philosophic meditations have a 
musical structure implied by their tide, 
and are composed of (our long lyrics titled 
by place names: 'Burnt Norton,’ the site 
of an English country house; 'East Coker,’ 
the English village that was the Eliot fam- 
ily’s ancestral home; ‘The Dry Salvages,’ a 
group of rocks off Cape Ann, M^achu- 
setts; and ‘Little Giddmg,’ the British site 
of a 17th-century Anglican community. 
The dominant themes are time present, 
dme past, dme future, timelessness, iden- 
tity, memory, consciousness, and place. 

Fourierism, communistic Utopian system 
for the reorganization of society, devised 
by Charles Fourier (1772-1837), French 
socialist author. He argued that the uni- 
verse was so created that there is a har- 
monious connection between the organic 
and inorganic, between man and God, man 
and the world, and the world and the uni- 
verse. Human passions are unchangeable, 
but, with due allowance for the variety of 
individual aptitudes and abilities, they 
may be brought to an equilibrium or har- 
mony. For this purpose, Fourier wished to 
create phalansteries, social units of some 
1 ,600 persons, who would divide their labor 
according to their natural inclinations and 
abilities. Thereby the artificial restraints 
of ordinary civilized life would be de- 
stroyed, while a systematic agricultural 
society would be created in which all could 
live as one family, and yet retain many 
individual rights. Albert Brisbane, Horace 
Greeley, and Parke Godwin were the 
principal figures in developing Fourierism 
in the U.S. The best-known colony was 
the North American Phalanx (q.y.). 
Brook Farm (q.v.) was for a time Fourier- 
ist, and a colony was foundwl in Texas by 
Fourier’s chief disciple, Victor Conside- 
rant (q.v.). The movement had a temipo- 
rary vogue among U.S. reform groups, but 
declined after the 1850’s. 

Fourteen Points, peace program formu- 
lated by Woodrow Wilson (q.v.) in an ad- 
dress before both houses of Congress (Jan. 
8^ 1918). This framework for peace discus- 
sions gave Wilson a position of moral 
leadership among the Allies, which was, 
however, weakened in the actual Treaty 
of Versailles (q.v.). The 14 points were: 
(i) 'open covenants openly arrived at*; 
{2) freedom of the seas; (3) removal of eco- 
nomic barriers; (4) reduction of arma- 
ments; (5) adjustment of colonial claims 
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with concern for the inhabitants as well as 
the claimants; (6) evacuation and restora- 
tion of conquered Russian territories; 
ij) preservation of Belgian sovereignty; 
(8) setdement of the Alsace-Lorraine ques- 
tion; (9) lo, and ii) establishment of the 
Austro-Hungarian. Italian^ and Balkan 
boundaries in conformance with national- 
ities; (12) freedom of the Dardanelles, and 
control by the Turks only of their own 
people; (13) establishment of an inde- 
pendent Poland with a seaport; (14) "a 
general association of nations . • • under 
specific covenants.’ 

Fourteenth Amendment, Constitutional 
amendment (1868), which, with the 13th 
(1865) and 15 th (1870) abolished slavery. 
It made the Supreme Court the final ar- 
biter by decreeing that no state may ‘de- 
prive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of lawj’ 
and has been interpreted to assure dvil 
rights not only for Negroes but for all 
people, even corporations, following Jus- 
tice Field’s dissenting opinion in the 
Slaughterhouse cases (1873). Whittier’s 
‘Laus Deo!’ celebrates its passage. 
Fourth of March Speech, see Calhoun. 
FOX, George, see fakers. 

FOX, JoHK [William], Jr. (1863-1919), 
born at Stony Point, Kentucky, spent 
part of his youth among the mountaineers 
of the Cumberlands, whose life is the main 
subject of his fiction. With the publication 
of A Cumberland Vendetta (1895), he be- 
gan his series of novelettes about stereo- 
typed pure mountain girls, savage villains, 
and the grimly beautiful mountains. Such 
works include * HelLfeT’-sartain* (1897), 
The Kentuckians (1898), and A Mountain 
Europa (1894). As a correspondent for 
HarpeVs Weekly during the Spanish- 
American War, Fox gained the material 
for Crittenden (1900)^ the story of a South- 
erner whose patriotism for the Union is 
aroused by a fotoign war. Although still 
steeped in sentiment^ his greatest rec- 
ognition came with his later novels. The 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come (q-v*> 
1903) and The Trail of the Lonesome Pine 
(q.v.,1908). Erskine Dale. Pioneer (1920) 
is a romance of Kentucky and Virginia 
during the Revolution. 

FOX, Margaret (1836-92), with her sis- 
ters Katherine and i^ah conducted a 
sensational series of spiritualistic seances, 
and, although they were later discredited, 
inauguratea the vogue of spiritualism in 


the U.S. Her affair idth the Arctic explorer 
Kane was the subject of an anonymous 
book, TheLooeJJfe of Doctor Kane (1856). 

Fox Indians, agricultural Algonquian 
tribe of the Great Lakes region, were al- 
lied with the Sauk, and aided the British 
in the Revolution and the War of 1812. 

Francesca da Rimini, title of plays by 
G.H.Boker and F.M.Crawford (qq.v.). 

FRANGHI&RE, Gabriel (1786-1 863), Ca- 
nadian fur trader, entered Astor’s service 
in New York (1810) and assisted in the 
founding of Astoria, where he remained 
until 1814, as described in his Relation 
d*un Voyage h la C 6 tl du Nord Quest dt 
PArnSricque Septentrionale (1820; revised) 
in an English translation, 1854), a 80urce^> 
of Irving’s Astoria. He was later an Astor ' 
agent in Canada and established his own 
fur-trading company in New York. 

FRANCIS, CoNVERS (1795-1863), Uni- 
tarian minister at Watertown, Massachu- 
setts (1813-36), professor at Harvard Di- 
vinity School (1842-63), and member of 
the Transcendental Club. He influenced 
the Transcendentalist movement mainly 
through his teaching of German idealistic 
philosophy. Lydia M. Child was his sister. 

Franciscan Order, founded (1208) by 
St.Francis of Assisi, who gathered disciples 
bent on imitating the life of Christ, minis- 
tering to the poor and sick, converting the 
heathen, and vowing poverty. In North 
America, Franciscan friars founded mis- 
sions in Florida (i573ff.)> became pioneers 
of Roman Catholicism throughout the 
South, and were particularly active in Cal- 
ifornia, where Serra (q^v.) founded a series 
of missions (i769fF.). The Capuchins (q.v.) 
are a branch of the Franciscans. 

FRANCO, Harrv, see C.F.Briggs. 

FRANK, Waldo [David] (1889- ), 

New Jersey-born novelist and critic, grad- 
uated from Yale (1911), spent some time 
abroad, and in 1916-17 was a founder and 
editor of The SeverrArts (q.v.). His novels, 
marked by mysticism^ poetic style, and in- 
trospective analysis, include: The Unwel- 
come Man (1917), the story of a sensitive, 
unloved child; The Dark Mother (1920); 
Rahi^ (1922), about a woman’s descent 
to prostitution, while ever striving after 
God and truth; City Block (1922): Holiday 
(1923), about race problems in the South; 
ChaikFace (1924), a horror tale; The Death 
andBirth of David Markand (1934)9 about 
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an American businessman who deserts his 
commonplace life to seek faith and under- 
standing; The Bridegroom Cometh (1939), 
a Mamst novel about a woman’s discovery 
of faith through her work for social re- 
form; Summer Never Ends (1941), Island 
in the Atlantic (1946), about New York 
City from the Civil War to World War I, 
and The Invaders (1948), a parable of con- 
temporary society. Besides an expres- 
sionistic play, New Year*s Eve (1929), 
Frank, who calls himself ‘a philosoph- 
ical social revolutionary,’ has written: 
Our America (1919), on U.S. society; 
Salvos (1924)9 ess^s and social studies; 
Virgin Spain (1926, revised 1942), South 
American Journey (1943), and T>awn in 
Russia (1932), travel accounts; The Re- 
Discovery of America (1928), an analysis 
of the U.S., past and present; America 
Hispana (i93i)> on South American his- 
tory and ideals; In the American Jungle 
(1937)9 on industrial America^ and Chart 
Jor Rough IFaters (1940), setting forth a 
plan for an idealistic leadership by the 
Americas. 

Frank LesHe^s Popular Monthly 

(1876-1906) was founded by Frank Leslie 
(q.v.). Although it passed out of the hands 
of his family (1904), it was continued with 
similar policies as Leslie* s Monthly Maga- 
zine until 1906, when it was sold and be- 
came The American Magazine (q.v.). 

FRANKFURTER, Felix (1882- ), 

born in Austria, was brought to the U.S. 
(1894), ^nd after graduation from Harvard 
Law School (1906) became a professor 
there (i9i4“39)- During World War I he 
held such offices as assistant to the secre- 
tary of war, assistant to the secretary of 
labor^ and chairman of the War Labor 
Policies Board. An important liberal ad- 
viser to the administration of Franklin 
Roosevelt, he was appointed to the U.S. 
Supreme Court (1939). His writings in- 
clude: The Case of Sacco and VanzetU 
(1927); The Business of the Supreme Court 
(1928), in collaboration with J.M,Landis; 
The Public and Its Government (1930); and 
Mr. Justice Holmes and the Supreme Court 
(1938). His ’occasional papers’ (i 9 i 3 ~ 3 ^) 
were edited as Law and Politics (1939)* 

Frankie and Johnny^ folk ballad of un- 
certain origim first known in the mid-i9th 
century and first printed in 1912. It is be- 
lieved that the bdlad describes the actual 
murder of a St.Louis Negro (Johnny) by 
his mistress (Frankie). Eany versions 
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called the lovers Frankie and Albert, and 
there are some 300 variants of the music 
and verses. A play of this title was written 
in 1930 by John Huston. 

FRANKLIN, Benjamin (1706-90), born 
in Boston, was a grandson or Peter Folger. 
At the age of 10 he began to work with his 
father, a tallow chanmer and soap boiler, 
and from 12 to 17 was apprentice to his 
half-brother, James Franklin, to whose 
New England Courant he contributed his 
Dogood Papers (q.v., 1722). He had little 
formal education, but read widely, being 
particularly influenced by Locke, Shaftes- 
bunr, Xenophon, the Spectator^ and some 
of Cotton Mather’s works. After a quarrel 
with his brother (1723). he ran off to Phil- 
adelphia, and entered the printing shop of 
Samuel Keimer. Under the patronage of 
(jovernor Keith, he was sent to England 
to buy equipment for his own press, but, 
failing to receive the n^essary money, he 
worked in a London printing house. While 
abroad he wrote A Dissertation on Liberty 
and Necessity ^Pleasure and Pain (1725) to 
refute Wollaston’s Religion of Nature De- 
lineatedy which he had set up in type. He 
returned to Philadelphia (1726), and four 
vears later had his own press, from which 
he issued The Pennsylmnia Gazette (q.v., 
1729-66), contributing such pieces as the 
letters of Anthony Afterwit and Alice Ad- 
dertongue, and ’A Witch Trid at Mount 
Holly.’ He also wrote, at this time, the 
Busybody Papers (q.v.) and 'Dialogues be- 
tween Philocles and Horatio’ (1730). He 
made a common-law union (1730) with 
Deborah Read, daughter of his first land- 
lady, by whom he had two children. He 
was also the father of two illegitimate 
children. By frugality, industry, and na- 
tive shrewdness he established a successful 
business. His popularity and prestige were 
enhanced by his PoorRichara*s Almanack 
(q.v..i733-58) and the Junto Club (q.v., 
1727;. In his pragmatic way, he devised 
at 22 a ’religion’ for the attainment of use- 
fiil virtues, holding firmly to the belief 
that the most acceptable service to God 
is doing good to men. When he had 
kept his snop so well that it kept him, 
he became a leader in philanthippic, 
scientific^ and political affairs. He initi- 
ated projects for establishing citjr police, 
for paving, cleaning, and lightix^ the 
streets, and for the first circulating li- 
brary. He also founded the American 
Philosophical Society, a city hospital, and 
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an Academy for the Education of Youth, 
which was the forerunner of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. For a time he pub- 
lished the second monthly magazine is- 
sued in America, The General Magazine 
(q.v.,i74i), and some of his diverse in- 
terests are reflected in A Proposal jor Pro- 
moting Useful Knowledge (1743), Plain 
Truthy or Serious Considerations on the 
Present State of the City of Philadelphia 
(1747), and Proposals Relating to the Edu- 
eation of Youth in Pensilvania (1749)* He 
was interested in every sort of natural 
phenomenon, and made many scientiflc 
experiments, including his famous kite ex- 
periment to show the identity of lightning 
and electricity (reported in Experiments 
and Observations on Electricity y 175 1-4). 
He had already invented the Franklin 
Stove (described in his Account of the New 
Invented Pennsylvania Fire Placey 1744), 
as well as a new kind of clock. After hold- 
ing minor public offices, he was made dep- 
uty postmaster-general for the colonies 
(1753-74), and was Pennsylvania’s repre- 
sentative at the Albany Congress (q.v., 
1754), where his ‘Plan of Union* was seri- 
ously considered. In 1757 he was sent to 
England, to attempt to secure better gov- 
ernmental conditions for the colony, and 
he remained abroad, with brief interrup- 
tions, until 1775. There he was intimate 
with Burke, Hume, Adam Smith, Chat- 
ham, and other thinkers; received degrees 
from three British universities; continued 
his scientific interests; wrote a pamphlet 
that anticipated the Malthusian theory of 
population; and published An Historical 
Review of the Constitution and Government 
of Pennsylvania (1759) and an influential 
argument for the retention of Canada, The 
Interest of Great Britain Considered with 
Regard to Her Colonies (1760). He pro- 
tested against the Stamp Act, and in his 
examination before the House of Coni- 
mons (1766) increased his prestige by his 
lucid replies, which showed that the tax 
was contrary to custom. When Xjeorgia, 
New Jersey, and Massachusetts joined 
Pennsylvania in desi^ating him as their 
agent, Franklin’s position assumed virtu- 
aUy ambassadorial importance. Meanwhile 
he published his Cool Thoughts on the Pre- 
sent Situation of our Public Affairs (1764) 
and a Preface to the Speech of Joseph Gal- 
loway (1764^, asking for the replacement 
of Ac proprietary government of Pennsyl- 
vania oy a royal charter. He demanded no 
colonial rights except Aose already pos- 
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sessed by all British subjects, and his ad- 
miration for England lessened in propor- 
tion to his increasing loyalty to the colo- 
nies. He strongly opposed the Townshend 
Acts, and expressed his feeling in two sa- 
tires, the ‘Edict by the King of Prussia’ 
(q.v.;,i773) and ‘Rules by which a Great 
Empire may be reduced to a Sm^l one’ 
(q.v.. 1 773). Because of his connection wiA 
the affair of the Hutchinson Letters (q.v., 
1772), he was dismissed from his postal 
position. Feeling that Lord North was 
driving the colonies into rebellion, he re- 
turned to America to serve in the Con- 
tinental Congress, become postmaster- 
general, and aid in drafting the Declara-/ 
tion of Independence, after which he wa^ 
sent to France to negotiate a treaty . £nthu 4 
siastically welcomed by the French as a\ 
witty and benign backwoods sage, a sort of « 
Rousseauistic Socrates who was going to 
restore the Golden Age, he succeeded in 
securing a treaty of commerce and defen- 
sive alliance (Feb. 1778), after Burgojrne’s 
surrender inspired confidence in America’s 
prospects. In this year he was appointed 
plenipotentiary to the French court, ob- 
tained repeated loans from France, and ne- 
gotiated commercial treaties with Sweden 
and Prussia. He also found time for scien- 
tific matters, for a frivolous correspond- 
ence with Mme Helvetius and Mme Bril- 
lon, and for amusing his friends by such 
urbane bagatelles from his private press at 
Passy as The Ephemera (1778), The Morals 
of Chess (1779), The Whistle (1779)1 and 
The Dialogue between Franklin and the 
Gout (1780). He was a member of the coni- 
mission that signed the Treaty of Paris 
(q.v.,1783), and in 1785 returned home. 
After serving three years as president of 
the executive council of Pennsylvania, he 
became a member of the Federal Consti- 
tutional Convention, in which capacity he 
signed the Constitution, although he did 
not entirely approve it. His last public act 
was the signature of a memorial to Con- 
gress for Ae abolition of slavery, and less 
Aan a month before his death he wrote an 
ironic letter ‘On Ae Slave Trade* to The 
Federal Gazettey as brilliant as the similar 
‘Edict by Ae King of Prussia,’ which he 
had composed 17 years before. His Autobi- 
ographyy commenced in 1771, was never 
finished, and breaks off abruptly during 
Ac account of Ac year 1757, with a few 
random comments on the years 1757-9. It 
was published in England, France, and 
Germany before the American edition of 
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i8i8» but the complete work did not 
pear in English until 1867. This account is 
the ei)itome of Franklin’s spirit. In it one 
sees him as a typical though great example 
of 18th-century enlightenment, a Yankee- 
Puritan who could agree with Rousseau 
and Voltaire, and use the langua^ of 
Defoe* and Addison with a geni^ homely 
twang. His style, perfectly adapted to the 
ends to which he devoted it, is lucid, pre- 
cise, and salty, revealing both his mental 
and moral temper. His mind was prag- 
matic, and, thoush his greatest enthusi- 
asm was reserved for science, he had a mel- 
low tolerance for all types of thought. With 
candor and coxnmon sense, he relished the 
various turns in his life and took them 
easily, understanding and sharing the 
Gallic spirit while remaining pungently 
American. 

F^NKLIN, James (1697-17.35), Boston 
printer, issued The Boston Gazette (q.v.) 
from his press (1719-21), until the con- 
tract was taken from him to be given to 
another printer. He then founded The New 
England Courant (q.v.,i7ai-(S), a Yankee 
version of the Spectator^ which, after his 
imprisonment for libelous remarks, a^ 
peared (1723-6) under the name of his 
naif-brother and apprentice, Bemamin 
Franklin. In 1726 he moved to Rhode 
Island, bringing with him the first press to 
be used in that colony, and printing on it 
The Rhode Island Almanack and the 
Rhode Island Gazette (1732-3). While asso- 
ciated with the Couranty he was the 
founder of the Hell-Fire Club (q.v.). His 
son, James, Jr., founded the Newport 
Mercury (q.v.). 

FRANl^IN, William (i73o?-i8i 3), ^n 
of Benjamin Franklin, grew up in Phila- 
delphia, where he was comptroller of the 
general post office and clerk of the provin- 
cial assembly until 1757, when he went to 
England as his father^s companion and sec- 
retary. He was royal governor of New 

I Tersey (1763-76), but his Tory attitude 
ed to his arrest and imprisonment during 
the Revolution, and after 1782 he lived in 
England. His father’s Autobiography was 
written for his benefit. 

William Temple Frakklin (17^ 
1823), his son, was Benjamin Fmnklin’s 
secretary in later years, and edited his 
works. 

Franklin, State of, was organized in 1784 
as the first American state on the western 
side of the Alleghenies, and existed for 
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about four years. Situated in the north- 
eastern counties of the present Tennessee, 
it consisted of land ceded by North Caro- 
lina to the federal government, which 
neither protected nor governed it. It was 
settled mainly by emigrants from Virginia 
and North Carolina, and constituted a 
well-planned land seizure ^ an openly 
self-seeking government. Congress re- 
fused to recognize the state, which with 
the expiration of its officials’ terms passed 
out of independent existence, to be ad- 
mitted to statehood only in 1796 as a part 
of Tennessee. John Sevier, governor of 
Franklin, was the first governor of Ten- 
nessee. 

Franklin Evans^ temperance tract by 
Whitman (q.v.). 

Fraunces Tavern, New York City inn, 
was established in 1762 bv the Negro, 
Samuel Fraunces, who later became Wash- 
ington’s steward. It was celebrated as a 
meeting place of the Sons of Liberty be- . 
fore the Revolution, of British officers 
during their occupation of the city, and of 
patriots after the British evacuation. 
Washington made his farewell speech to 
his officers here (1783). The building still 
stands and is used as a restaurant. 

FRAZEB, John (1790-1852), New York 
sculptor, whose works include portrait 
busts of Webster and Marshal. His 
marble bust of John Wells in St. Paul’s 
Church is called the first work of its kind 
by an American. 

FR£gHETT£, Louis Honor£ (1839- 
1908), French-Canadian author, was ac- 
knowledged in his time to be the leading 
poet of Quebec. His works include: Les 
Oiseaux de neige (1880); La Ligende d*un 
peuple (1887); ^ Canada 

(1900), a prose idyll. He married a sister 
of Howells. 

FREDERIC, Harold (1856-98), New 
York author, at 19 was a reporter on the 
Utica Observer and three years later be- 
came its editor. He was later editor of the 
Albany Evening Journal and London cor- 
respondent of The New York Times, His 
first novel, SetVs Brother's fVife (1887)^ is 
a realistic picture of New York farm life, 
local politics, and the less glamorous as- 
pects of journalism. The Lawton Girl 
(1890) is Oic story of a girl who tries to 
live down a tarnished reputation in her 
native New York town. After a fantasy. 
The Return qf the O'Mahony (1892), he 
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wrote The Copperhead (1893), his first sig- 
nificant work, depicting the intolerant at- 
tacks upon Abner Beach, a New York 
farmer who oi>poses Abolitionism when 
this movement is sweeping the North dur- 
ing the Civil War. The Damnation of 
Theron Ware Qi.v.,1896), a realistic stoiy 
of the fall of a Methodist minister, was his 
most popular work. He also wrote a his- 
torical novel, In the Valky (1890), dealing 
with the Revolution, and Marsena and 
Other Stories (1894), about the Civil War. 
March Hares {i%^6)yGloriaMundi (1898J, 
and 7 %r Market Pl^e (1899) are romantic 
stories based on his knowledge of English 
life. 

Free Enquirer » see New^Harmony Go- 
zette. 

Free Religious Association, founded 
(1865) by liberd religious thinkers as a 
nonsectarian faith for people of intelli- 
gence, was a communion of various reli- 
gions with no fetters of church, creeds 
or nation. Its supporters included O.B. 
Frothingham, R.D.Owen, T. W.Higginson, 
Alcott, and Emerson. The Index (q.v., 
1870-86) was an affiliated magazine. 

Free Silver, term applied to the policy of 
free coinage of silver, recurrentlv proposed 
in the U.S. since the Civil War. The politi- 
cal ascendancy of the agricultural and 
mining states of the West, supported by 
the South during the hard times of the 
i88o’s, caused the passage of the Sherman 
Silver Purchase Act (1890), replacing the 
Bland-Allison Act (1877) and increasing 
the circulation of coined silver. Generally 
favored by debtor classes, ‘free silver’ was 
the main plank in the {platform of Bryan 
(q.v.) in his Residential campaigns of 
1896 and 1900. The more recent free-silver 
campaigns have been unsuccessful. 

Free Soil, steFreeSoil Party. 

Free verse {vers libre), poe^ without a 
fixed metried pattern,^ luving a loosdy 
organized rhythm. It is to be fi^und in 
the work of some 19th-century American 
poets, e.g. Whitman and Stephen Crane, 
but it has been most commonly emplo^red 
since World War I, its many writers in- 
cluding the Imagists, Sandbuig, Masters, 
Pound, and E.E.Cununings. 

Freedmen*s Bureau, federal i^ncy es- 
tablished during the Reconstruction (q.v.), 
to aid and protect &uthem Negroes. The 
bureau existed until 1872, but after the 


first years was little more than a Republi- 
can political machine. 

Freedom of Will, treatise by Jonathan 
Edwards (q.v.), published in 1754. The 
full title is: A Careful and Strict Enquiry 
into the Modem Prevailing Nation, of that 
Freedom of Will which is supposed to be 
Essential to Moral Agency, Vertue and Fice, 
Reward and Punishment, Praise and Blame. 
Written to uphold the doctrine of neces- 
sity against Arminianism (q.v.), the work 
was frequently translated and reprinted, 
became a primary document in Calvinistic 
theology, and won Edwards eminence 
among American philosophers. 

Defining the will as ‘that by which th* 
mind chooses anything,’ and freedom or 
liberty as ‘the power, opportunity, or adl 
vantage, that any one has to do as 
pleases, or conducting in any respect, ac-\ 
cording to his pleasure,’ the author bases ' 
his case for predestined necessity on the 
postulate that every event must have a 
cause. ‘That whatsoever begins to be 
which before was not, must have a Cause 
why it then begins to exist, seems to be the 
first dictate of the common and natural 
sense which God hath implanted in the 
minds of all mankind . . .’ Since volitions 
are events, the)r must have causes: ‘It is 
that motive, which, as it stands in the view 
of the mind, is the strongest, that deter - 
mines the Will.’ Human motives impel us 
in the direction of what seems most agree- 
able, and this direction is determined en- 
tirely without independent activity on the 
part of the individual will. There is, then, 
no liberty of choice; liberty consists in the 
ability to act as one chooses. Haying es- 
tablished this fundamental position, the 
author proceeds to refute the fallacies of 
*the Arminian notion of Liberty of Will,’ 
to answer possible objections, imd to as- 
sert that his necessitarian portion is the 
basis of Calvinistic doctrine. 

FREEMAN, Douglas Southall (1886- 
1953), editor of the Richmond News Leader 
(z9i5'-<3), professor of journalism at 
Columbia, and author of ILEEee (4 vols., 
1934-5, Fulitzer Prize); Lee*s Lieuten- 
ants: A Study in Command (3 vols.,1942- 
4); The South to Posterity (i939)jlectures 
on the Confederacy; and George Washing- 
ton (6 vols., 1 948-54). 

FREEMAN, Joseph (18^7- ), Marx- 

ist critic, whme works include: The So- 
viet Worker (193a); Foices October: Soviet 
Literature and Art (1930); a critical intro- 
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duction to Proletarian Literature in the 
United States (i935)> an anthology: An 
American Testament (19^6), an autobioa- 
raphy of his changing mind among Rebels 
and romantics’; and the novelsi Ueoer 
Call Retreat (i943)> ^ liberal Aus- 

trian refugee’s ^strating background; 
and 7 ^ ^ng Pursuit (1947), about a 
U.S.O. unit in Germany. 

FREEMAN, Mary £[leanor] Wilkins 
(1852-1930), was born in Randolph, 
Massachusetts, and spent most of her life 
there until her marriage in 1902, when she 
moved to New Jersey. The scenes she 
knew in eastern Massachusetts form the 
background for most of her tales of New 
England rural life. Her early work is a 
dispassionate observation of local charac- 
ter and constitutes an important contri- 
bution to the local-color school by its 
study of repressed people in a decaying 
social system, capturing their spirit 
through their dialect. Her first collections 
of tales, A Humble Romance (q.v.,1887) 
and A New England Nun (q.v.,1891), 
established her reputation and contain 
her finest work. The novels, Jane Field 
(1893), Pembroke (1894), and Jerome ^ A 
Poor Man (q.v.,1897), show that her forte 
was the short tale revealing a dominant 
characteristic, and not the novel. Mrs. 
Freeman was also the author of works in 
other forms, including: Giles Corey y Yeo- 
man (1893), a play about the Salem 
witchcraft trials; The Heart's Highway 
(1900), a historical novel; The Portion of 
Labor (1901), a social novel; and The 
Wind in the Rose Bush (1903), stories of 
the supernatural. People (1918} 

is a collection of short stories of the type 
and nearly of the calibre of her early work. 

Freeman, The (1920-24, 1930-31), 

weekly magarine of political and aesthetic 
criticism, edited with a liberal point of 
view, was founded by Van Wyck Brooks, 
A.J.Nock, and others. Financial failure 
caused its suspension, but it was revived 
as The New Freeman under the editorship 
of Suzanne LaFollette. 

Freeman* i Oath, wteOath of a Free-man. 

Freemasonry, doctrine of the Free and 
Accepted Masons^ a secret fraternity that 
claims great antiquity. Consolidated in 
England (1717) the order was preceded by 
organizations that are traced to itinerant 
14th-century stone workers, and these in 
turn were probably hosed on long-estab- 
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lished customs and secret oaths. Modern 
Free Masons the world over have similar 
beliefs and rituals but there is no in- 
ternational organization. In the U.S. 
political activity and sectarianism are 
banned, but the Catholic Church has been 
strongly opposed to the order. Higher de- 
grees include those of the Knights Tem- 
plar and the Scottish Rite Masons, while 
the Shriners (q.v.) are an affiliated social 
group. Freemasonry came to the American 
colonies prior to the first ‘regular’ lodge, 
formed in Boston (1733), and after die 
Revolution grand lodges were created 
for separate states. Antipathy to secret 
fraternities, aimed particularly at the 
Masons, led to the rise of the Anti- 
Masonic Party (q.v.). Washington, Frank- 
lin, and Paul Revere were Masons, Joseph 
Smith and Sidney Rigdon belonged to 
the order whose doctrine is said to have 
influenced Mormon ritual. There are now 
over 3,000,000 Masons in the U.S. 

Pree-Soil Party, political organization 
that originated (1847-8) in opposition to 
the extension of slavery to territories ac- 
quired by the Mexican War. The party 
was composed of Barnburners (until 1850), 
antislavery or ‘conscience’ Whigs, and 
menibers of the former Liberty party. It 
nominated VanBuren for the presidency 
and C.F. Adams for the vice presidency 
(1848). In i8j;4 it was in turn absorbed by 
the Republican party. 

FRfiMONT, John Charles (1813-90), 
born in Georeia, as a lieutenant in the 
Topographical Corps, aided by his father- 
in-law, Senator Benton, was put in com- 
mand of the government^ ei^loring ex- 
pedition (1842) that scientifically r^ 
ported and mapped the Oregon Trail 
through South Pass. The success of his 
Report of the Exploring Expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains (1843), written with his 
wife, led to command of an expedition 
(1843) to the Columbia which made a win- 
ter crossing of the Sierra to California, 
described in Report of the Exploring Ex- 
pedition to Oregon and North California 
(1845), also sponsored by the Senate. On 
a third expedition, again accompanied by 
Kit Carson, this time to survey the cen* 
tral Rockies and the land to the Sierra, 
he crossed into California and led the Bear 
Flag revolt (q.v.). Appointed governor 
of the newly won land by Commodore 
Stockton, he refused to recognize the 
authority of Kearney, sent to oeganize 
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the local government and was returned to 
Washington for a court-martial in which 
he was found guilty of mutiny, but his 
sentence was remitted by President Polk 
and he was made a public hero. Resigned 
from the Army, he led a disastrous expedi- 
tion to survey routes for a transcontinen- 
tal railway (1848-9), made a fortune in 
the TOld rush, was elected Senator from 
California (1850), led another private ex- 
ploration for railroad interests (1853-^), 
and was the Republican’s first presidentid 
candidate (1856). In his later andclimac- 
tic years he had a checkered Civil War 
command, lost his wealth in railroad ven- 
tures, became territorial governor of Ari- 
zona (1878-93), and left incomplete his 
Memoirs of My Life (1887). Books by his 
wife Jessie (1824-1902) include: Story of 
Ihe Guard (186^), an autobiographical ac- 
count of the Civil War; A Year of Ameri- 
can Travel (1878), about California; and 
Far West Sketches (1898). 

FRENCH, Alice (1850-1934), born in 
Massachusetts, lived most of her life in 
Arkansas and Iowa, which provided the 
settings for her fiction written under the 
pseudon^^m Octave Thanet. A convention- 
al figure in the local-color movement, she 
added nothing to its traditions except a 
certain interest in labor problems in the 
West. She is best known for her short 
stories, which are collected in such vol- 
umes as Stories of a Western Town (1 893), 
A Captured Dream^ and Other Stories 
(1897), and Stories that End Well (1911). 
Among her novels are Knitters in the Sun 
Expiation (1890), The Missionary 
Sheriff (1897), The Man of the Hour 
(1905), and A Step on the Stair (1913). 

FRENCH, Daniel Chester (1850-1 93 1 ), 
New Hampshire sculptor, was reared at 
Concord, where at the age of 24 he 
created his famous statue. The Minute 
Man. After study with J.Q,A.Ward and 
William Rimmer, and a trip to Paris 
(1886), he produced many monuments. 
Even such important works as Death and 
the Young Sculptor and the Melvin me- 
morial, Mourning Victory^ show obvious 
literar^r symbolism and structurally weak, 
indefinite surfaces. His most impressive 
and dignified works are the marble Mem- 
m in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, the equestrian statue of Washing- 
ton (iSo:})^ and the great statue of the 
seat^ Lincoln in the lAncoln Memorial 
at^Washington, D.C. (1922-31). 


French and Indian Wars, name applied 
to the conflicts over Canada and the West 
involved in the territorial rivalry of 
France and Great Britain, and related to 
their larger imperial struggles abroad. 
King William’s War (1690-97), roughly 
the American counterpart of the War of 
the Grand Alliance, had as its mdst im- 
portant result the capture of Port Royal 
(Annapolis, Nova Scotia) by Sir William 
Phips and his Massachusetts troops, who 
failed in their campaign against Quebec. 
The Treaty of Ryswick (1697) restored all 
captured towns and districts. During 
Queen Anne’s War (1701-13), which cor- 
responded to the War of the Spanish Sue- / 
cession, several New England towns were 
sacked, but, by the Peace of Utrecht 
(1713), Acadia (q.v.), Newfoundland, 
St. Kitts, and the Hudson’s Bay territory 
were given to England. King George’s 
War (1745-8), part of the War of Jenkins’s 
Ear and the War of the Austrian Succes- 
sion, was signalized by Pepperell’s capture 
of Louisburg, which was restored to 
France by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1748). Rivalry now centered about the 
Ohio Valley, which was captured by the 
British during the French and Indian 
War (1754-60), the American counterpart 
of the Seven Years’ War. Washington de- 
feated the French at Fort Necessity 
(Great Meadows, 1754), but was shortly 
forced to surrender, and Braddock was un- 
successful (1755) in his attempt to take 
the neighboring Fort Duquesne (Pitts- 
burgh). In the ensuing battles. Sir William 
Johnson obtained the assistance of the 
Iroquois, Amherst captured Louisburg 
(1758) and Ticonderoga (1759), and Fort 
Duquesne was seized by the British 
(1758). Montcalm (q.v.), the leading 
French general, had captured Fort On- 
tario (Oswego) and Fort William Henry 
(Lake George) in 1757, and was pitted 
against Wolfe (q.v.) in the battle for Que- 
bec at the Plains of Abraham (1759). Both 
generals died in action, but the British 

f ained (^ebec and hri76o took Montreal, 
n the Treaty of Paris (1763), France 
ceded her colonial empire in the St.Law- 
rence Valley, as well as all territory west 
to the Mississippi. Parkman’s are the 
best-known histories of the wars and 
Cooper wrote many romances on them. 
FRENEAU, Philip [Morin] (1752-1832), 
born in New York of Huguenot ancestry, 
was educated privately and at the Collet 
of New Jersey (Princeton). There he was 
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Fretcoef for Mr,Rodkefeller’t City Freiooet for Mr.Rodcefeller’i City 

a dassmate of Madison and Bracken* (i795)» and after a brief editorship of the 
.ridge, and with the latter wrote the poem, Jersey Chronicle edited the New York 

The Rising Glory of America^ which was Time^Piece (1797-9). On retiring; to his 
read at the graduation exercises (1771) plantation at Mount Pleasant, he issued a 
and published the following yean While series of essays entitled Letters on Various 
at college he also wrote ‘The Power of Interesting and Important Subjects (1799). 
Fancy’ and other poems. After assisting His last years were spent in New Jersey, 
Brackenridge in teaching in Maryland although from 1803 to 1807 he was driven 
(177a), at the outbreak of the Revolution by poverty to serve again as a master of 
he wrote eight biting satirical poems, coast-line freighters. In 1809 he published 
which included General Gage's Soliloquy a two-volume edition of his collected 
(*775) General Gage's Confession poems, and in a final edition of 1815 in- 

WllS)* He discovered poetry to be a poor eluded the patriotic and satirical poems 
profession, however, and turned to a sec- prompted by the War of 1812. A scholarly 
retaryship in the home of a prominent edition of his poems was edited by F.L. 
planter on the island of Santa Cruz in the Pattee (3 vols., 1902-7), and a selection of 
West Indies, where he wrote The Beau- his prose, edited by H.H.Clark as The 
ties of Santa Cruz,* The Jamaica Funer- Philosopher of the Forest^ appeared in 
al,* and The House of Night* (qq.v.), ro- 1939. LastPoems (1946) contains 50pocms, 
mantic poems inspired by the lush mainly on topics of the day, originally 
tropical atmosphere. On his voyage home published in periodicals between 1815 and 
(June 1778) he was captured by the Brit- 1832. Among his best-known short poems 
ish, but was soon set free. After a short of freedom are, ‘Libera Nos, Domine’ 
stay at home, he set out again for the (q.v.). the ode ‘God Save the Rights of 
West Indies (1780), only to be captured, Man,* ‘To the Memory of the Brave 
and after a questionable trial, remand^ Americans,* ‘On the Memorable Victory 
to the British prison-ship Scorpion in of John Paul Jones,* and ‘To My Book,* 
New York harbor. After a period of brutal while among his noteworthy poems of ro- 
treatment and starvation, he was ex- mantic fancy are ‘The Indian Burying 
changed as a prisoner of war (July 1780). Ground,* ‘The Wild Honey Suckle,* ‘The 
His experiences inspired the poem. The Indian Student* (qq.v.), ‘On a Honey Bee,* 
British Prison Ship (q.v.,1781). Durit^ ‘On Retirement,* and ‘To a Caty-did.* 
the next three years he was employed in 

the Philadelphia post office, and in his Frescoes for Mr.Rock^eller^s CfVy, 
leisure poured forth a steady stream of poems in free verse by Archibald Mac- 
satirical poetry that confirmed his title of Leish (q.v.), published in 1933. In six 
‘the poet of the American Revolution.* In ‘panels* Tor the walls of Rockefdler Center 
1784 he sailed as master of a brig bound in New York City, from which the murals 
for Jamaica, and during the following six of Diego Rivera had been removed, the 
years led a stormy life on the Atlantic and poet celebrates the American land and its 
Caribbean. Meanwhile he wrote poems of people, contrasting the vigorous laboring 
life at sea, and published his first collec- millions with the handful of capitalists 
tion, (1786), as well as a volume of (Tt was all prices to them: they never 

Miscellaneous Works (1788). After his looked at it: why should they look at the 
marriage in 1790 he abandoned the sea to land*). 

become editor of the New York Daily ‘Landscape as a Nude* describes the 
Advertiser^ and later, after an appointment American natural environment (‘She has 
by Jefferson as translating clerk of the brown breasts and the mouth of no other 
State Department, on October 31, 1791, country’). ‘Wildwest* tells of the defeat of 
began the publication of his National Ga^ the Indians before the drive of the railroad 
2 ette^ a sparkling Jeffersonian paper that builders. ‘Burying Ground by the Ties* is 
particularly attacked Hamilton. During the plaint of the immigrant laborers who 
the two years of his editorship and his built the tracks (‘Not for this did we 
government appointment, Freneau was come out — to be lying here Namdess un- 
accused by Hamilton of being Jefferson’s der the ties in the clay cuts*). ‘Oil Paint- 
anti-Federalist mouthpiece, and even ing of the Artist as the Artist* satirizes 
Washington called him ‘that rascal Frc- expatriates and escapists. ‘Empire Build- 
neau.* He published a volume of Poems ers* contrasts the manipulations of finan- 
Written between Years 1768 and ciers with the constructive realities of the 
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insan^ kills their horses with an axe, and 
leaps m>m a cliff to his death. Fayne buries 
him on the beach and returns, her courage 
and faith unwavering. ("I could not keep 
you, but your child in my body Will change 
the world.*) 

GLAGKENS, William James (1870- 
1938), member of The Eight* (q.v.), 
studi^ at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts and in Paris. His early portraits 
and figure groups show the influence of 
Manet, but after 1910 he developed his 
characteristic manner, whose fluent sur- 
faces, golden-red harmonies, and forms 
bathed in radiant light resemble the paint- 
ings of Renoir. He was also known as a 
magazine and newspaper illustrator. 

Gladiator^ The^ blank verse play by 
R.M.Bird (q.v.), written in 1831 for Ed- 
win Forrest, who acted in it more than 
1,000 times. It was not published until 
1919, because the actor feared it might be 
performed by another person. 

Spartacus. a Thracian captured by Ae 
Romans, is forced to flght in a gladiatonal 
contest, on the promise that his wife, 
Senona, and his son will be freed. His ad- 
versary turns out to be his brother, Phar- 
sarius, and the two plot a rebellion, which 
is successful until Fharsarius, due to his 
impetuosity and his love for the niece of 
the Praetor, leads part of the army in a 
premature attack on Rome, and is de- 
feated. In a second attempt, Pharsarius 
dies and Senona and her son are killed. 
Spartacus, now hemmed in by the armies 
of Pompey and Crassus, makes a final 
attack, in which he is killed. 

Glafwe at New York^ A, melodrama by 
Bet\jamin A. Baker (q.v.). 

GLASGOW, Ellen[AndersonGholsok] 
(1874-1945), born in Richmond. Viiginia, 
of an aristocratic Southern family, in 1897 
published her first novel, The Descendant. 
The Freeman^ and Other Poems (1902) is 
her only volume of verse. The Voice of the 
People (1900) was the first of a long series 
of novels recoiding the social and political 
background of her state from 1850 to the 
present, and represented her revolt from 
the sentimental tradition of Southern fic- 
tion in dq>icting the genteel code of the 
Old South at bay before the new industrial 
revolution. This study, concerned with the 
rise of a farm boy to political prominence, 
and hia death in a mob riot, was followed 


by such contrasts of life in the old and'new 
social classes of the South as The Battle-‘ 
Ground (1902), The Deliverance (1904), 
The Wheel of Life (1906), The Ancient Law 
(1908), The Romance of a Plain Man 
(1909), and The Miller of Old Church 
(1911). In Virginia (q.v.,1913) and Life 
and Gabriella (q.v.,1916), she wrote novels 
of Southern women victimized by a decay- 
iM code of chivalry. Three realistic studies 
of political and social conflicts followed: 
The Builders (1919); One Man in His 
Time (1922); and Barren Ground (q.v., 
1925). At this time she declared that ‘what 
the South needs now is — blood and irony,’ 
and she proceeded to write three satiric^ 
novels of manners. The Romantic Come^ 
dians (q.v.,1926). They Stooped to Folh 
(q.v..i929), and The Sheltered Life (q.v.j 
1932). In Vein of Iron (q.v., 1935), 
returned to the study of rural life in Vir- 
ginia, and In This Our Life (1941, Pulitzer 
Prize 1942) is a novel of an aristocratic 
Virginia family fallen into decadence. The 
Shadowy Third (1923) collects stories; her 
Works were collected in 1938. A Certain 
Measure (1943) collects essays prefatory 
to her novels. The Woman Within (1954; 
is her autobiography. 

GLASPELL, Susan (1882-1948), with her 
husband, George Cram Cook (q.v.), was a 
founder and leader of the Provincctown 
Players (q.v.) and The Playwrights* 
Theatre, for which, sometimes in collabo- 
ration with him, she wrote such one-act 
plays as Suppressed Desires (1914), satir- 
izing psychoanalysis; Trifles (1916), trac- 
ing the events which led up to a woman’s 
murder of her husband; Close the Book 
(1917); A Woman's Honor figii); and 
Tickless Time (1918), satirizing romantic 
escapists from modern civilization. Her 
longer plays include: Bernice (i9i9)> 
which reveals the character of a dead 
woman through her effect upon her family 
and friends; The Inheritors (1921), con- 
cerned with a Midwestern college founded 
by liberal families whose third generations 
dash, because one remains liberd but the 
other has become conservative; Th^ 
Verge (1921), a psychological study of a 
neurotic woman driven to insanity; ^d 
Alison's House ((i.v.,1930; Pulitzer Prize, 
1931), dealing with the effect of a 
life on her surviving family, and supposri- 
ly suggested by the life of Emily Dickin- 
son. ner other works indude:^ Ufted 
Masks (1912), a book of short stories; The 
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RoaS to the Temple (1926), a romantic bi- 
ggraphy of her husband; and novels 
which include The Glory of the Conquered 
(1909), the story of a scientist who goes 
blind and dies just as he is about to make 
a great discovery. The Visioning (1911), 
set in an army post, Fidelity (1915), about 
a girl 'who elopes with a married man. 

Brook Evans (19^8), describing the lives 
of a mother and daughter, The Fugitive's 
Return (1929); dealing with an Iowa girl 
and her experiences on Cape Cod and in 
Greece, Ambrose Holt and Family (1931), 

The Morning Is Near Us (1940), about 
the homecoming of an American woman 
traveler, Norma Ashe (1942), tracing the 
careers of a group of college students 
through 30 years, and Judd Rankings 
Dau^ter (1945), about an American 
‘grass roots* philosopher and his family. 
GLASS, Hugh (^.1822-33), Far Western 
trapper, during an expedition to the mouth 
of the Yellowstone (i 823) was attacked by 
a grizzly bear and left as dead by his com- 
panions, young James Bridger and a cer- 
tain Fitzgerald. He regained his strength 
and made his way to Fort Kiowa. Upon 
encountering his former companions, he 
forgave Bridger because of his youth, and 
Fitzgerald when he returned his rifle. He 
is believed to have been killed by the 
Blackfoot in 1833. adventures were 
the basis of many legends, which have 
frequently been retold, as in Neihardt’s 
Song of Hugh Glass (1915). 

Gleasonh Pictorial Drawing-Room 
Companion (1851-9), Boston weekly 
magazine, modeled on the London Illus- 
trated News. Contributors include Syl- 
vanus Cobb, T.S JVrthur, A.J.H.Duganne, 
T.B.Read, Alger, and Mrs.Sigourney. In 
r854 it was sold to M.M.Ballou, who sub- 
stituted his name for Gleason’s in the title. 
Glory of Columbia^ The^ see AndrL 
Glory of the Nightingales^ They verse 
narrative by E.A.Robinson (q.v.). 

Go Westy young many expression used in 
an editorial by Horace Greeley in the 
New York Tribuney and erroneously at- 
tributed to him. It was first used by John 
Babsone Lane Soule (1815-91) in an ar- 
ticle in the Terre Haute Express (1851), 
and expressed the spirit of manifest des- 
tiny, exhorting young men to grow up 
^ith the country by taking advantage of 
opportunities in the unsetded West. 

Godeyh Ladyh Book (1830-98), 
monthly miscellany founded at Philadel- 
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hia by Louis Antoine Godey (1804^8). 
arah J. Hale, the editor from 1837 to 
1877, exerted an important influence on 
fashions and manners, for the magazine 
was considered a criterion of taste, .^ong 
the articles and pictures of fashions were 
included stories and other contributions 
from Emerson, Longfellow, Holmes, Haw- 
thorne, Mrs.Stowe. Poe, W.G.Simms, and 
Paulding, although most of the writers 
were of a far lower caliber, conforming to 
the sentimental, moral, and didactic 
standards of the day. In 1892 the maga- 
zine was moved to New York, where as 
Godey* s Magazine it published novelettes 
by Gertrude Atherton, Julian Hawthorne, 
H.H.Boyesen, and others. It was absorbed 
by Munsey’s Puritan. 

GpDFREY, Thomas (1736-62), Philadel- 
phia poet, whose poems contributed to the 
American Magazine were imitative of the 
Cavalier poets. The Court of Fancy (1762), 
as he acknowledged, was strongly in- 
debted to Chaucer and Pope. He is best 
known for his romantic tragedy. The 
Prince ofParthia (q.v.,) which he wrote in 
1759. Juvenile Poems on Various Subjects. 
With the Prince of Parthiay a Tragedy was 
a posthumous collection (1765). 

GODKIN, Edwin Lawrence (1831- 
1902), came to America from Ireland at 
the age of 25, and founded The Nation 
(q.v., 1 865), a liberal weekly commenting 
on public ^airs, literature, and the arts. 
He was a disciple of the Bentham-Mill- 
Grote school of philosophy, believing that 
the ultimate social object is the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, at- 
tained through liberty, under reason and 
justice. He edited the New York Evening 
Post (q.v.,1883-1^), with which he had 
merged The Nation in 1881. His fearless 
independence, zeal, and wide knowledge 
made it an extremely influential news- 
paper. He was consistently liberal, be- 
lieved wholeheartedly in democracy, sjrm- 
pathized with the Union during the Civil 
War, attacked the corruption of Grant’s 
regime, led the Mugwump revolt against 
Blaine, supported Cleveland but at- 
tacked his jingoism, was an implacable 
foe of ‘free silver,* advocated a moderate 
tariflF, deplored territorial expansion, and 
consistently worked for civil service re- 
form. Thirty years prior to the formula- 
tion of F.J.Turner’s ideas on the frontier 
Godkin found that the democratic tide in 
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the U.S. ‘owed most of its force and vio- 
lence’ to the influence of frontier life, 
which proved a dangerous leveling influ- 
ence and caused the rise of the demagogue 
and spoilsman. His books include Problems 
of Democracy (1896) and Unjoreseen Tend- 
encies oj Democracy (1898). 

Gods ArrivCf The^ novel by Edith Whar- 
ton (q.v.). 

God*s Little Acre^ novel by Erskine 
Caldwell (q.v.), published in 1933. 

A Georgia mountaineer, Ty Ty Walden, 
has devoted 15 years to digging for gold 
on his farm. Always a ‘religious man,^ he 
has set aside one acre whose income shall 
CO to the church, but has had to shift 
^od’s little acre* constantly, so as not to 
interfere with the digging. Ty Ty’s sin- 
cere but adaptable morality appears also 
in the shiftless lives of his children: Buck, 
who is brutally jealous of his wife Gri- 
selda; Shaw, lazy at work but more diversi- 
fied in his affections: promiscuous Darling 

{ ill, who despises her timid fat suitor, 
luto Swint, a candidate for sheriff; and 
Rosamond, whose husband, Will Thomp- 
son, is a cotton weaver in a Carolina mill. 
Pluto drives Darling Jill to Scottsville, to 
bring the Thompsons back to dig, since 
the mill workers have long been on strike. 
Although Rosamond nearly kills her hus- 
band that night, when she finds him sleep- 
ing with Darling Jill, the next day they 
return together to the farm. Ty Ty, in 
need of funds, goes to Augusta to borrow 
money from nis wealthy eldest son, Jim 
Leslie. Pluto, Darling Jill, and Griselda 
take Will and his wife back to Scottsville, 
where the mill owners have finally refused 
the union’s demands. Will spectacularly 
fulfils his desire to possess Griselda, and 
next day dies a hero’s death in a violent 
attempt to reopen the mill. Jim Leslie 
apFjears at the farm, mad with days of 
desire for Griselda. When he refuses to 
leave. Buck shoots him. Ty Ty, grief- 
stricken at this ‘blood on my land,’ allows 
Buck to commit suicide, and wonders 
‘how soon Shaw would come back to help 
him dig.’ 

Gods of the Lightning^ play by Max- 
well Anderson (q.v.) and Harold Hicker- 
son. 

GODWIN, Parke (1816-1904), New Jer- 
sey-born journalist and reformer, gr^u- 
ated from Princeton (1834). He was a 
leading Fourierist (q.v.), publishing Tke 
Harbinger (q.v.) from Brook Farm, and 


writing Democracy^ Constructive and Pa- 
cific (1843) and A Popular View of thf^ 
Doctrines of Fourier (1844). Among his 
other books pe Vala (1851), a fantastic 
tale; a partial translation of Goethe’s 
Autobiography (1846-7); a biography of 
his father-in-law, Bryant (1883); and an 
edition of Bryant’s works. Godwin was 
associated with the New York Evening 
Post (q.v., 1836-81), during the last four 
years pcceeding Bryant as editor. He 
also edited the Commercial Advertiser. 

GOETHALS, George Washington, see 
Panama Canal. 

GOFFE, William (f. 1605-79), English 
Puritan, signer of the death warrant iof 
Charles 1 . At the Reporation he fled '\o 
Ampica, where he lived mainly in sit- 
clusion at Hadley, Massphusetts. He b 
supposed to have been instrumental in 
repelling an Indian attack during King 
Philip’s War. He figures in Cooper’s 
The fVept of fVish-ton-fVishy Barker’s Su- 
perstitiony Paulding’s The Puritan and His 
Daughter^ Hawthorne’s ‘The Grey Cham- 
pion,* McHenry’s The Spectre of the Forest^ 
and Delia Bacon’s Tales of the Puritans ^ 
as well as in Scott’s Peveril of the Peak. A 
factual pcount of Goffe is contained in 
Ezra Stiles’s History of the fudges of 
Charles I (1794). His father-in-law and 
fellow regicide, Edward Whalley, ac- 
companied Goffe to America. 

GOLD, Michael, pseudonym of Irving 
Granich (189^6- ), born and reared on 

New York’s East Side. His experience of the 
slums and as a worker led him to become a 
Communist. He has been an editor of both 
The Masses and its successor, The New 
Masses. His books include: 120 Million 
(1929), sketches of American workers; 

e ews without Money (1930), a semi-auto- 
iographical novel; and Change the World! 
(i937)> a collection of articles from the 
Daily Worker and The New Masses. He is 
also the author of three plays: Hoboken 
BlueSy a fantasy of Ne^ life; Fiesta^ 
dealing with revolution in Mexico; and 
Battle Hymn (1936), written in collabora- 
tion with Michael Blankfort, and con- 
cerned vrith the career of John Brown. 

Goldy play by Eugene O’Neill (q.v.). 

Gold rush, sec Forty-niners and Klondike. 

Gold-Bugy They tale by Poe (q.v.), pu^ 
lished as a prize story in the Philadelphia 
Dollar Magazine (1843) and rcprintrfjn 
Tales (1845). The cryptograph on whicli 
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Golden Book of Springfield 

, the story depends is a development of the 

^jnterest that prompted Foe’s essay, 

• ‘Cryptography* {Graham^s Magazine^ 
1841). 

William Legrand, an impoverished 
Southern gentleman, lives in seclusion on 
Sullivan’s Island, South Carolina, his only 
companion being the Negro servant Ju- 
piter. One day, when they capture a rare 
golden scarab beetle, marked with a sort 
of death’s-head, they come upon a curious 
piece of parchment, which when heated 
proves to contain a secret cipher and a 
drawing of a death’s-head. Legrand in- 
geniously decodes the cipher, which directs 
them to the buried treasure of Captain 
Kidd. With the aid of a friend and the 
superstitious Negro, both of whom he 
deliberately mystifies^ Legrand locates an 
indicated tree, in which a skull is nailed, 
and, by dropping the beetle through an 
eye of the skull, they are able to establish 
a line on the position of the cache. Be- 
sides several skeletons, they exhume a 
fortune in old coins and jewels, with 
which Legrand re-establishes himself in 
society. 


Golden 

Utopian 

(q.v.). 


Book of Springfield^ The^ 
narrative by Vachel Lindsay 


Henry 


Golden BowU The^ novel by 
James (q.v.), published in 1904, 

Charlotte Stant, a daring, intclligentj 
but penniless American, has a brief affair 
in Rome with Prince Amerigo, an im- 
poverished Italian aristocrat. They recog- 
nize that life together without money 
would be fatal to their love, and Charlotte 
returns to America. The Prince then falls 
in love with Maggie Verver, who, with her 
wealthy father^ represents the best qual- 
ities of American culture: enthusiasm, 
moral fineness, the ability to assimilate 
new values, and a refreshing innocence 
and delicacy of outlook. Charlotte, a close 
friend of Maggie, returns to London, and, 
while shopping one day with the Prince, 
considers as a possible gift for Maggie a 
certain gilded crystal bowl, perfect ex- 
cept for an invisible flaw. She is persuaded 
not to buy it, but the bowl becomes a 
symbol of the Prince’s character and the 
various flawed relationships in the nawa- 
tive. Mame, after her marriage, realizes 
that she has ended the happy relationship 
with her father, who, when he finds h^ 
Worried about him, marries Charlotte. In 
England Maggie is happy with her reunited 
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father, husband, and friend, as well as in 
the care of her son, but gradually she 
becomes aware of the renewed liaison of 
Charlotte and her husband. She conceals 
her discovery, and quietly sets herself 
the task of restoring the proper grouping 
of the couples. The Prince senses that she 
knows the truth, and is touched by her 
generosity and delicacy. Adam too real- 
izes that she has learned that his wife and 
son-in-law are lovers; with the same tact 
and self-sacrifice that she has exhibited, 
he takes Charlotte to America, never to 
return. The Prince understands that, by 
losing his mistress, he has gained a new 
depth of character and a wife whose value 
he has only begun to appreciate. The 
process of ‘conversion,’ which began with 
the smashing of the golden bowl, is thus 
completed. 

Golden Boy, play by Clifford Odets 
(q.v.). 

Golden Calfi The^ novel by H.H.Boyesen 
(q.v.). 

Golden Day, Tke^ critical work by Lewis 
Mumford (q.v.). 

Golden Dog, The^ romance by William 
Kirby (q.v.). 

Golden Era^ The (1852-9^), newspaper 
and literary journal of San Francisco, dur- 
ing its heyday published writings by Bret 
Harte, Mark Twain, C.W.Stoddard, 
Prentice Mulford, Fitz Hugh Ludlow, 


Alonzo Delano, Ada Clare, Joaquin Miller, 
Adah Menken, and R.H.Newell. After the 
i86o’s, the paper dwindled in significance. 

Golden Hind^ ship of Sir Francis Drake 
(q.v.). 

Golden House^ The^ novel by C.D.War- 
ner (q.v.). 

Golden Legend^ The. dramatic poem by 
Longfellow (q.v.), published in 1851 and 
incorporated m Christus (q.v., 1872). It is 
based on Der Arme Heinrich^ by Hart- 
mann von der Aue, 12th-century German 
minnesinger. 

Prince Henry of Hoheneck, a student of 
alchemy, becomes ill, and Lucifer, in the 
guise of a physician, pretends to cure him. 
As a result, the prince is excommunicated 
and exiled. He takes refuge with a peasant 
family, whose daughter, Elsie, uix>n dis- 
covering that some maiden must offer her 
life to save his, resolves to sacrifice herself. 
Lucifer, now disguised as a priests per- 
suades the prince and the girl’s mother to 
consent to her death. Henry and Elm 



Ck^ldman 


Good-Bye, My Fancy 


journey to Salerno, where the sacrifice is to 
take place. On the way they see typied 
medieval examples of corruption and high 
faith existing side by side. As Elsie is about 
to die, the prince suddenly intejyenes. Be> 
cause of this good deed he is miraculously 
restored to health, and they marry. 

GOLDMAN, Emma (1869-1940), Rus- 
sian-born exponent of anarchism (q.v.), 
came to the U.S. (1886), and soon began to 
write and lecture in behalf of various re- 
form movements, including feminism and 
birth control. Her anarchist speeches, and 
the magazine Mother Earthy which she 
founded in 1906, attracted wide attention. 
She was twice jailed, once for advocating 
pacifism during the World War. In 1919 
she and an associate, Alexander Berkman, 
were deported to Russia, but their dislike 
for the Bolshevist regime, and their criti- 
cism of it, led to their leaving the country. 
Miss Goldman’s autobiography. Living 
My Life (1931), was published from her 
home in France, and her other works in- 
clude Anarchism and Other Essays (re- 
vised edition, 1911), The Social Signifi-- 
cance of the Modem Drama (1914), and 
My Disillusionment in Russia (1925). 

GOLDM^K, Rubin (1871-1936), New 
York musician, was a nephew of the Aus- 
trian composer Karl Goldmark, and num- 
bered among his pupils such composers as 
Gershwin. His own best known work is a 
symphonic Requiem (1919), suggested by 
the Gettysburg Address, and he also 
composed such orchestra works as a 
Negro Rhapsody y Hiawatha overture, and a 
tone-poem, The Call of the Plains. 

GOMPERS, Samuel (1850-1924), Eng- 
lish-born labor organizer, was brought to 
the U.S. (1863), worked as a cigar maker, 
and with the union for this trade, and 
similar unions, formed the American Fed- 
eration of Labor (q.v., 1886), whose presi- 
dent he remained (except for the year 
1895) until his death. He led theA.F.ofL. 
in its stru^le for leadership against the 
Knights of Labor, kept his organization 
free of political entanglements, opposed 
socialistic ideas, and maintained simply 
that higher wages, shorter hours, and 
mater freedom were the primary aims of 
labor. He was the first U.S. labor leader 
to be recognized as a ^reat public figure, 
and helped keep organized labor loyal to 
the government during the World War. 
Seventy Years of Life and Labor (2 vols., 
1925) IS his autobiography. 


Gone With the Wind, novel by Marga- 
ret Mitchell (q.v.), published in 1936 and.^- 
awarded the 1^37 Pulitzer Prize. 

Set in Georgia during the Civil War and 
Reconstruction, this long romantic tale 
centers in the adventures of Scarlett, a 
high-spirited wilful girl, daughter of 
Gerald O’Hara, an Irish immigrant who 
has become owner of Tara, a large plan- 
tation. Sixteen years old at the outbreak 
of the war, and in love with their neighbor 
Ashley Wilkes, she learns that Ashley 
plans to marry his cousin, the gentle 
Melanie Hamilton. Out of spite, Scarlett 
marries Melanie’s brother Charles, youth- 
ful suitor of Honey Wilkes, Ashley’s si^ 
ter. Charles soon dies in the war, ana 
Scarlett, living in Atlanta with her aunt 
Tittypat,’ is plunged into poverty by thi 
city’s fall to the Northern invaders. In thq 
struggle to survive after the war, Scarlett 
must carry the load of supporting her own 
family and also Ashley’s, for her mother 
has died, her father has lost his mind, and 
Ashley, an idealistic aristocrat, is unable 
to adjust himself to the harsh realities of 
the new South. Scarlett is determined to 
keep Tara and to win financial security at 
any cost. She works in the fields, does 
other menial tasks, and, to get money for 
taxes, marries Frank Kennedy, her sister’s 
fianc6. With Frank’s money and her own 
unscrupulous determination, she estab- 
lishes a lumber business in Atlanta, and 
forces Ashley to become manager of one of 
her mills. Frank is killed in avenging an 
insult to her, and Scarlett, now 27, mar- 
ries the war profiteer, Rhett Butler, who 
attracts her by qualities similar to her 
own. Her selfishness and continuing in- 
fatuation for Ashley destroy Rhett’s love, 
however, and he deserts her. When Me- 
lanie dies, and Ashley rejects Scarlett’s 
sympathy, she realizes too late that Rhett 
is the one man she has ever really loved. 

Good^byef poem by Emerson (q.v.), 
written in 1823, and published in T^ 
Western MessengerA^i^ 29 )^ I” couplets of 
four-stress lines, it is an early egression 
of the theme of Nature (q.v.). The poet 
rejects the traditional institutions of the 
‘proud world,’ in favor of ‘going home’ to 
the untrammeled solitude of nature, 
where ‘man in the bush with God may 
meet.’ 

Good-Bye, My Fancy, poems and prose 
^ Whitman (q.v.), published in 1891. 
Ine verse is reprint^ in the final edition 
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Good Earth 

of Uaves of Grass (q.v.), and the prose in 

the Complete Writings (1902). 

* 

Good Earth, The, novel by Pearl Buck 
(q.v.), published in 1931, awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize (1932) and dramatized bv 
Owen and Donald Davis (1932). With 
Sons (1932) and A House Divided (1935), 
it forms a trilogy, The House of Earth. 

Wang Lung, a Chinese peasant, rises to 
become a rich landowner and founder of a 
powerful family, but throughout his life 
he is dominated by a reverence for the 
soil. His marriage to 0 -lan, formerly a 
kitchen slave in the House of Hwang, in- 
tensifies this feeling, for her starved youth 
has impressed upon her the lessons of 
careful husbandry and the security that 
comes only from possession of land. 
Slowly but surely, during strenuous years 
of hardship, famine, flc^, disease, and 
ceaseless labor, Wang Lung and patient, 
homely 0-lan accumulate their acres, 
many of them bought from the declining 
House of Hwang. Three sons and two 
daughters are born to them, and they live 
more luxuriously. Wang Lung takes as 
second wife the attractive former prosti- 
tute, Lotus, but 0 -lan patiently manages 
the household until her death. Their sons 
grow to manhood, the two eldest super- 
intending their father’s affairs, while the 
youngest becomes a revolutionary leader. 
All three divorce their lives from the soil, 
however, and, although they plan to main- 
tain their power as a family, they do not 
possess the vigor and intensity that has 
given significance to the life of Wang Lung. 

Good Gray Poet, sobriquet of Whitman, 
first applied to him by W.D.O’Connor 
(q.v.). 

Good Morning, America, poem in free 
verse by Sandburg (q.v.), delivered as a 
Phi Beta Kappa poem at Harvard, is the 
title piece of a volume (1928). This Whit- 
manesque panorama of American life and 
ideals, distinguished by an apt use of 
vernacular phrases and folk sayings, sly 
humor, and skepticism of fashionable 
values, nevertheless exhibits a profound 
faith that the obstinate, misguided will of 
the people will triumph over the e^ors and 
abuses of modem mechanical civilization. 

Goodf News from New England, see 
Winslow, Edward. 

Good News from Virginia, sermon by 
Alexander Whitaker (q.v.). 


Gookia 

GockI Speed to Virgina, see Gray, Roh^ 
ert. 

Good Woman, A, novel by Louis Brom- 
field (q.v.). 

GOODH U£, BertramGrosv£nor( 1 869- 
1924L architect, who, in association with 
R.A.Cram (q.v., 1892-1 9 14), was the lead- 
ing American exponent of modem Gothic 
style. Because of their successful use of 
the medieval idiom, in such buildings as 
All Saints’ (Ashmont, Massachusetts), 
St.Thomas*s (New York), and West Point, 
they established Gothic as the dominant 
style for ecclesiastical architecture and 
often for university buildings. Later, in in- 
dependent practice, Goodhue turned to an 
expression more in accordance with con- 
temporary life, as may be seen in the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences (Washington, 
D.C.) and the Nebraska state capitol. 

GOODRICH, Samuel Griswold (i793- 
i860), Boston publisher, founder 0/ the^ 
annual gift book. The Token (q.v., 1827-" 
42). Under his pseudonym, Peter Parley, 
were published more than 100 moralistic 
books for juvenile instruction, beginning 
with The Tales of Peter Parley about 
America (1827). Sugar-coated with fic- 
tion, they were significant for their break 
away from religious didacticism. Good- 
rich was also the author of poetry, prose 
sketches, and volumes of advice to par- 
ents. His Recollections of a Lifetime (2 
vols.,1856) tells of the many authors he 
knew, including Hawthorne and Epes 
Sargent, who were among those he em- 
ployed to write children’s books under his 
pseudonym. 

GOODWIN, Nat[haniel] (1857-1919), 
began his career as a vaudeville comedian 
(1875) at Tony Pastor’s Opera House. 
After 1889 he played in more serious pro- 
ductions, including Fitch’s Nathan Hale 
and Augustus Thomas’s In Mirzoura. 

GOOKIN, Daniel (1612-87), born in 
England or Ireland, at the age of 18 was 
living on his father’s Virginia plantation, 
and there later became a burgess, captain, 
and la^e landholder. An ardent Puritan, 
he emigrated to Massachusetts (1644), 
where for 35 years he was re-elected as 
deputy to the General Court, and among 
other officers was appointed m^or-genera! 
of the colony’s forces (1681). He was in- 
terested in the welfare of the Indians, and 
was 'chosen to be ruler over the praying 
Indians,’ protecting them during King 
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Philip’s War. Historical Collection of the 
Indians in New England (1792) and An 
Historical Account of the Doings and Suf- 
ferings of the Christian Indians (1836), arc 
attempts at scientific history, marked by a 
humanitarianism toward the Indians. 

GORDON, Caro line ( i 895- ) , South- 
ern author, whose novels include: Pen- 
holly (1931), about four generations of 
a Kentucky family; Aleck Maury ^ Sports- 
man (1934), about a Southerner who 
is both scholar and sportsman; None 
ShallLookBack (i937)> about a Kentucky 
family during the Civil War; The Garden 
of Adonis (1937), concerning Southern 
social and economic conflicts; Green Cen- 
turies (1941), about 18th-century South- 
ern frontier life; The Women on the 
Porch (1944), a psychological analysis 
of a woman’s life; and The Strange Chil- 
dren (1951). Her stories are collected in 
The Forest of the South (1946). She is 
Allen Tate’s wife. 

GORDON, Charles William (1860- 
1937)> Canadian clergyman, under the 
pseudonym Ralph Connor wrote popular 
novels of ‘virile religion* set in western 
Canada’s lumber and mining regions, 
including Black Rock (1898), The Sky 
Pilot (1899), and The Prospector (1904). 
Postscript to Adventure (1938) is his auto- 
biography. 

GORDON, William (1728-1807), born in 
England, came to Massachusetts (1770), 
out of sympathy for the American cause. 
To collect materials for a contemporary 
history he hobnobbed with leading fig- 
ures but his book was too outspoken to 
be published in England or America. 
It was entirely recast before being printed 
in London as The History of the Rise^ 
Progress^ and EstMishment of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America 
(1788]). Probably some 100 of the most 
offensive pages were stricken from the 
manuscript, and plagiarized sections from 
Dodsle^’s Annual Register and ^e work 
of David Ramsay substituted for them. 

GORGES, Sir Ferdinando {c. i 566-1 647), 
English soldier, was one of the organizers 
of the Virginia Company of Plymouth 
(i6c^), employed John Smith to head suc- 
cessive unsuccessfm settlements in Maine, 
and himself directed commercial voyages 
to New England. He obtained a revised 
charter for a Council for New England 
(1620), which set the boundaries of ^New 


England’ between 40** and 48** N. latitude, , 
and wrote The Brief e Narration of tho^'' ^ 
Original Undertakings of the Advancemint • 
of Plantations into Parts of America (1647) 
in a vain attenjpt to win financial support 
for the enterprise. His schemes for an aris- 
tocratic Anglican settlement failed because 
of the surprising success of the ^ants to 
the Pilgrims (1620) and to the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colonjr (1628). Negotiations to 
make all New England a royal province, 
under the governorship of Gorges, were 
never completed because of the growing 
power of the Puritans in England. He re- 
ceived instead the title to the province of 
Maine (1639), but could not acquire the 
finances needed for extensive colonization. 

Ferdinando Gorges (1630-1718), his 
grandson, author of America Painted to Mr 
Life (1658-9), sold to Massachusetts hii 
inherited title to Maine (1677). His 
account of Massachusetts is indebted to 
Johnson’s Wonder-Working Providence. 

GORMAN, Herbert S[herman] (1893- 
1954), New York author and journalist, 
whose books include the biographies, A 
Victorian American — Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow (1926); Hawthorne — A Study 
in Solitude (1927); The Incredible Marquis 
(1929), the story of Dumas plre\ Scottish 
Speen (1932), the life of Mary of Scotland; 
and James Joyce (1940). His historical 
novels include: Jonathan Bishop (1933), 
about the end of Napoleon Ill’s empire; 
The Mountain and the Plain (1936), about 
the French Revolution; Brave General 
(1942), about the French military hero, 
Georges Boulanger; The Wine of San 
Lorenzo (1945), about the Mexican War; 
and The Cry of Dolores (1948), about the 
Mexican Revolution of 1810. 

GORTON, Samuel (r. 1592-1677), came 
to Boston from England (1637), but was 
soon banished because of his Antinomian 
beliefs. He followed Roger Williams to 
Providence, but seceded from his group 
to found Shawomet, Rhode Island (1643). 
Imprisoned in 1644 as an enemy of ‘civil 
authority among the people of God,* he 
spent four years in exile m England, re- 
turnins (i6a8) to live peaceably at Shawo- 
met, vmich ne renam^ Warwick in honor 
of his protector. Gorton contended that 
Christ was the onl]j|^roper object of wor- 
ship, denied the Tnnity, claimed that 
each man should be his own priest, wished 
to abolish all outward ordinances, taught 
a conditional immortality dependent upon 
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individud character, claimed that by 
union with Christ one partook of God's 
perfection, and denied the existence of 
heaven and hell. Among his pamphlets 
setting forth these theories were Simplici- 
ties Defense against Seven-Headed Policie 
(1-646), a reply to Edward Winslow's Ph- 
pocrisie Unmasked (1646); Saltmarsh Ke- 
tumed from the Dead (1655); and An 
Antidote against the Common Plague of the 
World (1657). His followers, the Gorton- 
ites, persisted as a distinct group for 
nearly a century. 

GOSNOLD, Bartholomew {ft. 1572- 
1607), English navigator and colonizer, 
commanded an expedition of exploration 
along the New England coast and the 
islands of Nantucket sound (1602). Gabriel 
Archer and John Brierton (q.v.), mem- 
bers of the expedition, prepared accounts 
that were reprinted in Purchas. In 1606 
Gosnold brought some of the first settlers 
to Virginia in the God Speed. 

Gospel of Wealthy The^ essay by Andrew 
Carnegie (q.v.). 

Gotham, sobriquet of New York City, 
derived from the jocular reputation of the 
Vise men' of Gotham, England, noted for 
their foolish actions. The name was first 
so used in Irving’s Salmagundi (1807-8). 

GotUc Revival, aesthetic movement, pri- 
marily in architecture, imitating the arts 
of the Middle Ages. The movement began 
in England (f.1770), with Horace Wal- 
pole's design of his home. Strawberry 
Hill, and Latrobe introduced it to the U.S. 
(1800). Richard Upjohn was the out- 
standing American architect in the Gothic 
style, until it was succeeded by complete 
eclecticism (f.i86o). The vogue of medie- 
valism in the Gothic romance was simul- 
taneous. 

Gothic romance, variety of fiction widely 
popular in 18th-century England, whence 
It spread to the U.S. and throughout 
Europe, especially influencing German lit- 
erature. The vogue of medievalism, sen- 
sationalism, and supernatural horrors was 
developed by Walpole’s Castle of Otranto 
(1764), set in a background of romantic 
‘Gothic’ architecture; Beckford's Vathek 
(1786); M.G.Lewis’s The Monk (1795); 
The Mysteries of Udolpho (1795) and other 
romances of horror by Mrs.KadclifFe; and 
later by Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft 
Shelley. In the U.S., Charles Brockden 
Brown (q.v.) was the leading author of 
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Gothic romances, and The Asylum (q-v.J 
is a typical example of the genre, which 
strongly influenced such writers about the 
mysterious and the supernatural as Poe 
and Hawthorne (qq.v.). although Poe’s 
statement, ‘the terror of which I write is 
not of Germany, but of the soul,' is ap- 
plicable to both of them. 

Gottlieb, Max, character in Arrowsmith 
(q.v.). 

GOTTSGHALK, Louis Moreau (1829- 
69), pianist and composer born in New 
Orleans, studied in Paris, where he began 
to compose his picturesque, sentimental 
piano pieces, some of which are stUl 
played. He nad a spectacular career as 
virtuoso and conductor before his death 
in Rio de Janeiro. His autobiography was 
published as Notes of a Pianist (1881). 
GOUDY, Frederic W[illiam] (1865- 
1947), type designer and printer, founded 
his Village Press (1903) in Illinois, and 
three years later moved it to New York, 
where until its destruction by fire (1939) 
it was famous for expressing the character 
of the text in its design and printing of 
books. Goudy designed some hundred new 
type faces. His writings include The Al- 
phabet (191 8), Elements of Lettering (1921), 
The Capitals from the Trajan Column at 
Rome (1936), Typologia (1940), and a new 
edition of The Alp^bet^ and Elements of 
Lettering (1942). 

GOUGH, JohnBartholomew(i 81*^86), 
English-born bookbinder in New York, 
rescued from alcoholism by a temperance 
pledge, and beginning in 1842 devoted 
himself entirely to lecturing in the cause 
of temperance. He wrote an Autobiogra- 
phy (1845, revised 1869) and Platform 
Echoes (1885). Honore Morrow's Tiger! 
Tiger! (1930) is a fictional biography of 
Gough. 

GOULD, Edward Sherman (1805-85), 
New York author of a novel, a comedy, 
sketches, and a good deal of hack work. 
His lectures, American Criticism of Ameri- 
can Literature (1836L decried native let- 
ters and praised the British. 

GOULD, Jay (1836-92), New York finan- 
cier, speculator in railroad stocks, and 
owner of the New York World (1879-83), 
the city’s elevated railways, and a con- 
trolling interest in the western Union 
Telegraph Company. Earlier, with James 
Fisk and Danid Drew, he carried on a 
sensational competition against Cornelius 
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Vanderbilt for control of the Erie Rail- 
road (1867-8), emerging victorious to en- 
gage in otner operations typical of Gilded 
Age finance. Following the attempt to 
corner the gold market, in which he was 
involved, and which caused the panic of 
Black Friday (Sept. 24, 1869), he turned 
to the West, where he gained control of 
the Union racific, Kansas Pacific, and 
other railroads. 

Grabhorn Press, founded at San Fran- 
cisco (1920) by Edwin and Robert Grab- 
horn. It is significant not only for its 
fine craftsmanship but also for its schol- 
arly reprints and original publica- 
tions of earljr Western Americana, A Bib’- 
liography of its publications was issued in 

1 940- 

GRAD Y, Henry Woodfin (1850-89), 
Georgia journalist and orator, who as edi- 
tor of the Atlanta Constitution (1879-89) 
and as a speaker was an important in- 
fluence in the rebuilding of the South, by 
pointing the way to economic and racial 
readjustments. His famous oration, ‘The 
New South,* was delivered before the New 
England Club in New York City, in 
December 1886, and published in The 
New South and Other Addresses (1904) 
and in his Complete Orations and Speeches 
(1910). 

Graharn^s Magazine (1826-58), monthly 
literary journal, founded at Philadelphia 
as Atkinson's Casket^ was an unimpressive 
miscellany until 1839, when it was pur- 
chased by George Rex Graham (1813-94). 
After he meiged it with Burton's Gentle- 
man's Magazine (q.v.,1840), it became 
one of the best peric^icals in the country. 
Poe was literary editor of Graham's Mag- 
azine^ (1841-2), and increased its circu- 
lation from 5,000 to 37,000. Among his 
contributions were such acute criticism 
as his review of the Twice-Told Tales\ 
‘The Murders in the Rue Morgue,* *A 
Descent into the Maelstrom,’ and ‘The 
Masque of the Red Death’; and poems in- 
cluding ‘To Helen.’ R.W.Griswold sup- 
planted Poe (1842-3), and later editors 
included Bayard Taylor and C.G.Leland. 
The suc^^ of the magazine demonstrated 
the feasibility of pacing liberally for con- 
tributions, so that It had such contribu- 
tors as Lowell, N.P. Willis, Bryant, 
Cooper, Longfellow, C.F.HaflFman, Paul- 
ding, and Simms. It was also noted for its 
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colored fashion plates, and the engrav- 
ings of John Sartain. 

m 

GRAHAME, James (1790-1842), Scot- 
tish author of a History oj the Progress of 
the United States of North America (4 vols., 
1827-36), which, althoiKh generally neg- 
lected, was praised by C.F.Adams, Pres- 
cott, and Josiah Quincy. The work is 
mainly a political narrative, but particu- 
lar attention is given to the legal aspects 
of colonial social history. 

GRAINGER, Percy [Aldridge] (1882- 
), Australian-born composer and pi- 
anist, since 1915 has lived mainly in the 
U.S. His best known compositions are; 
symphonic and piano settings of Eng- , 
lish, Irish, and American folk tunes. 

Grand Army of the Republic, founded in 
1866 as an organization of Civil War vet- 
erans of the Union army and navy. There 
were more than 400,000 members in 1 890. 
Nominally nonpolitical, the G.A.R. was 
predominantly Republican, and through 
this party won the passage of pension 
bills in Congress. Other activities in- 
cluded the establishment of an annual 
Memorial Day and the care of disabled 
members and bereaved families. 

Grandfather^s Chair, stories for chil- 
dren by Hawthorne (q.v.). 

Grandissimes, The: A Story of Creole 
Life, novel by G.W.Cable (q.v.), pub- 
lished in 1880. 

During the early 19th century there is a 
feud between the Grandissiines and the 
De Grapions, aristocratic Louisiana fami- 
lies. One of its results has been the death 
in a duel of Nancanou De Grapion, and 
his beautiful widow, Aurora, is the last of 
the family to survive. She lives with her 
daughter, Clotilde, in impoverished se- 
clusion in New Orleans. Joseph Frowen- 
feld, a young apothecary, through his 
friend, old Dr. Keene, and his whimsical 
Creole clerk, RaouLInnerarity, becomes 
acquainted with both Honor6 Grandis- 
sime, banker and head of his family, and 
the De Grapions, who nurse him during 
an illness. The apothecary falls in love 
with Clotilde, and Honor6 loves Aurora, 
but various intrigues and their social posi- 
tions keep them apart. Finally, haughty 
old Agricola Fusilier, who l^ed Nan- 
canou, antagonizes Honor6’s quadroon 
half-brother, who stabs him. At the old 
man’s deathbed, Honor£’s sister effects a 
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recdhciliation of the families, and the two 
couples are enabled to marry. 

Grandmothers^ The^ novel by Glenway 
Wescott (q.v.). 

Granger movement, originated in a secret 
association, founded by O.H.Kelley and 
others (Dec. 1867) as the National 
Grange of Patrons of Husbandry, to se- 
cure improved agricultural methods and 
protective legislation for farmers. The 
power of the local granges, distributed 
throughout the U.S., reached its height 
r.1875, and supported the Greenback 
party after 1876. By gaining control of 
state legislatures, the granges sought to 
obstruct the growing transportation mo- 
nopolieSj leading to the ‘Granger Cases* 
(1876), in which the Supreme Court au- 
thorized state regulation of public utili- 
ties, and to the Interstate Commerce Act 
(1887). In 1889 the granges won their 
battle for the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Their recent activi- 
ties have been nonpolitical efforts for the 
improvement of the status and methods of 
agricultural communities. 

Grangerford family, characters in Huckle- 
berry Finn (q.v,). 

GRAOT, Anne McVickar (1755-1838), 
Scottish author, as a young girl lived for 
some years near Albany, New York, 
where her father, a captain in the British 
army, was stationed. Of her life at this 
time she left a record in the anonymous 
Memoirs of An American Lady (1808), 
an interesting source of information on 
contemporary manners. 

GRANT, Robert (1852-1940), Boston 
jurist and author, graduated from Har- 
vard (1873), and won his first literary 
success with An Average Man (1883), a 
study of two young New York lawyers, 
one of whom is willing to pursue a simple, 
honest career, while the other attempts by 
every means to gain money and fame. His 
other novels indude: Face to Face (1886), 
contrasting American and English stand- 
ards; Unleavened Bread (q.v.,1900), about 
a woman whose desire for prestige and 
dominance outweighs all moral considera- 
tions; The Undercurrent (1904) and The 
Orchid (1905), studies of divorce in 
wealthy society; The Chippendales {1909)^ 
about a conservative Boston family, and 
the thinning out of its original fine quali- 
tiw; The High Priestess (i 9 i 5 )> dealing 
with a women's attempt to have a career; 
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T^ Bishop^ Granddaughter (1925), satir- 
izing American divorce laws; and The Dark 
Horse (1931), concerned with Boston poli- 
tics and society. In addition to a volume 
of poetrv and several collections of essays. 
Grant has written an autobiography, 
Fourscore (1934). In 1927 he was ap- 
pointed by the governor oCj^assachusetts 
to the advisory investigating committee 
on the Sacco-Vanzetti case. 

GRANT, Ulysses Simpson (1822-85), 
i8th President of the U.S. (1869-77), was 
reared on an Ohio farm, attended West 
Point, s^ed in the Mexican War, and 
then retired to enter business. Early in 
the Civil War he was made a major-gen- 
eral, following a successful campaign in 
western Kentucky. In July 1863, by a 
joint land and river campaign, he cap- 
tured Vicksburg and Port Hudson, 
splitting the Confederacy in two, and 
after his successful Tennessee campaigns 
Lincoln made him commander-in-chief of 
the Union forces. Grant himself led the 
Army of the Potomac against Lee in the 
Wilderness campaign (q.v.), the siege of 
Petersburg, and the subs^uent strat- 
egy that led to Lee's surrender at App^ 
mattox. His personal popularity, and his 
stand with the radical Republicans against 
President Johnson, caused his presidential 
nomination, and after his election he au- 
thorized punitive Reconstruction policies 
in the South, keeping alive sectional 
hatred. His cabinet appointments were 
misguided, and he was duped by disrepu- 
table financiers and politicians, so that 
serious scandals involved some of the 
highest in his administration. Upon retire- 
ment, he invested his funds in a private 
banking house that collapsed (1884), caus- 
ing him to seek a means of livelihood in 
writing his Personal Memoirs (2 vols., 
1885-6), which rank high among military 
accounts^ because of their direct style and 
unassuming manner. Biographies of Grant 
include those by Hamlin Garland and 
W.E. Woodward, and Matthew Arnold 
wrote a critical appraisal in his Civilization 
in the United States (q.v.). 

Grapes of Wraths They novel by Stein- 
beck (q.v.)^ublished in 1939 and awarded 
the 1940 Pulitzer Prize. The narrative 
chapters alternate with panoramic essap 
that show the social significance of the 
migrant labor problem. 

The Toads, expropriated Oklahoma 
farmers from me Dust Bowl region (q.v.)) 
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set out in a dilapidated automobile for 
California, which they believe is a land of 
plenty. The family includes Grampa, a 
lusty old man who was never 'house 
broke*; Granma, weary and fanatically 
religious; lonely Uncle John; Pa, who has 
tacitly surrendered the rule of the family 
to his wife; Ma, brave, strong, and patient, 
who dreams and plans for the others; dull- 
witted Noah; Tom, just released from a 
jail term for killing a man in a fight; Al, a 
cocky vouth who admires Tom’s calm 
strength; Rose of Sharon, absorbed in love 
for her weak husband, Connie, with her 
unborn child; and the children, Ruthie 
and Winfield. The caravan also includes 
Casy, an ex-preacher and rustic socialist. 
Grampa and Granma die, and Noah de- 
serts, during the hard journey, but the 
Joads drive on (‘It don’t take no nerve to 
do somepin when there ain’t nothin’ else 
ou can do.’) In California they are 
ounded by sheriffs and labor contractors, 
Casy is jailed, and Connie runs away. 
Haunted by starvation, they spend some 
time in a government camp, but leave re- 
luctantly to pick fruit at a black-listed 
orchard. Tom meets Casy, who is leading 
the strikers, and during an attack by vigi- 
lantes Casy is killed, and Tom in turn 
kills his murderer. The Joads escape, and, 
while hiding Tom, work at picking cotton. 
Exhausted and fearful, Ma finally sends 
Tom away, and he plans to continue 
Casy’s work as a labor organizer. During 
a storm. Rose of Sharon gives birth to a 
stillborn child. Jobless, the Joads face 
starvation, but Ma cries. ‘We ain’t gonna 
die out. People is goia on — changin’ a 
little, maybe, but goin’ right on.’ 

GRATTAN, C[ukton] Hartley (1902- 
), literary critic and contemporary 
historian, whose writings include: Bitter 
Bierce (1929), a biography; We 

Fought (1929); The Three Jameses — A 
Family of Minds (1932); Preface to Chaos: 
War in the Making {1936); The Deadly 
Parallel (1939), comparing current gli- 
des with diose that led the U.S. into 
World War I; and Australia (1947). He 
edited The Critique of Humanism (1930), 
attacking the New Humanism, and 
Timothy Flint’s Recollections of the Last 
Ten Years (193a). 

GRATTAN, Thomas Colley (179a- 
1864), British consul at Boston (1839-46), 
whose book, Cimliud America (2 vols., 
1859), which he calls *a record of events, a 


gallery of portraits, and a miscellaity of 
opinions,’ is an important contemporary 
record combining contempt for U.S. socidl 
standards with praise for the country’s 
independence, order, and energy. 

Graustark^ romance by G.B.McCutch- 
eon (q.v.). 

GRAY, Asa (1810-88), Harvard professor 
and leading botanist of his time in the 
U.S., and also famous as the foremost 
American advocate and supporter of Dar- 
win, in such books as Darwiniana (1876). 

■t 

GRAY, Robert (^.1609), author of Good 
Speed to Virginia (1609), a tract in the 
form of a sermon, published in London to ' 
promote colonization in Virginia. This was 
the third printed work relating to the col- 
ony, and Its chief argument for immigra- 
tion was that of the overpopulation of 
Great Britain. 

GRAVDON, Alexander (1752-1818), 
captain of a volunteer battalion during the 
Revolutionary War, wrote a volume of 
Memoirs (1811), valuable as a historical 
source. 

GRAYSON, David, pseudonym of R.S. 
Baker (q.v.). 

GRAYSON, William J[ohn] (1788- 
1863), South Carolina author, lawyer, and 
politician, represented his state in Con- 
gress (1833-7), An ardent champion of 
slavery, he is remembered for his long di- 
dactic poem. The Hireling and the Slave 
(1854), contrasting the idyllic life of a 
Negro slave with the harsh existence of a 
Northern wage-slave. He also wrote: Let- 
ters of Curtius (1851), defending slavery as 
a social scheme in which ‘labor and capitd 
are associated on a large scale and their 
interests combined’; Letter to Governor Sea- 
brook (1850), against secession; and The 
Country (1858), a neoclassical poem prais- 
ing rural life. A later edition of The Hire- 
ling and the Slave (1856) includes ‘Chi- 
cora,’ a romantic verse treatment of an 
Indian legend. 

Graysons^ The^ novel by Eggleston (q.v.). 

Great Awakening, The, series of religious 
revivals, which began (r.1734) with the 
evangelicalism of Jonathan Edwards 
(q.v.). Revivalism was soon spread by 
such leaders as Theodore Frelingh^sen of 
the New Jersey Dutch Reformed Church; 
Gilbert Tennent, a New Jersey Presby- 
terian; and such lesser men as Benjamin 
Colman, Joseph Bellamy, George White- 
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field/ and James Davraport. Although the 
movement centered in New England, it 
e 5 ttended throughout the colonies (r.1740- 
^o). After the emotional fervor had spent 
Its force in New England, a controversy 
developed between the New Lights of 
western Massachusetts, who held to the 
theology of Edwards, and the Old Lights 
of Boston, who were led by Charles 
Chauncey^ and developed a liberalism 
that culniinated in Unitarianism. A sim- 
ilar division in the Presbyterian Church 
^ split into a New Side and an Old Side, the 
" former, led by William and Gilbert Tcn- 
nent, being instrumental in the founding 
of Princeton University. The origind 
frenzied revival occasioned renewed mis- 
sionary work among the Indians, in which 
Eleazar Wheelock was active, and which 
led to the founding of Dartmouth College. 

Great Divide^ The. play by William 
Vaughn Moody (q.v.). 

Great Emancipator^ The^ sobriquet of 
Lincoln (q.v.). 

Great Gatsby^ The. novel by F.Scott 
Fitzgerald (q.v.), published in 1925. It 
was dramatized by Owen Davis (1920). 

Nick Carrawayj a young Midwesterner 
who sells bonds in New York, lives at 
West Egg, Long Island, which is separat^ 
from the city by an ash-dump, whose dis- 
tinctive feature is an oculist’s faded bill- 
boa^ with a pair of great staring eyes 
behind yellow spectacles, symbolic of an 
obscenely futile world. Nick’s neighbor is 
mysterious Jay Gatsby, whose mansion 
and fabulous entertainments are financed 
by bootlegging and other criminal activi- 
ties. As a poor army lieutenant. Gatsby 
had fallen in love with Nick’s oeautifiu 
cousin Daisy, who later married Tom Bu- 
chanan, an unintelligent, brutal man of 
wealth. Through Nick, he manages to 
meet Daisy again^ impresses her by his 
extravagant devotion, and makes her his 
mistress. Her husband takes as his mis- 
tress Myrtle Wilson, sensual wife of a 
garageman. When her husband becomes 
Jealous and imprisons her in her room, 
Myrtle escapes, runs out on the highway, 
and is accidentally hit by Daisy, who 
drives on. Gatsby tries to protect Daisy, 
and Tom, to whom she has Ibccomc recon- 
ciled, brings his hatred of her lover to a 
climax by telling Myrtle’s husband that it 
was Gatsby who killed her. Wilson shoots 
Gatsby and then himself. 


Great God Brown^ The^ play bv Eugene 
O’Neill (q.v.), produced and published in 
1926. The concept of multiple personality 
is expressed in the changeable masks worn 
by the characters, removed only when 
they are alone or in the presence of sym- 
pathetic persons. 

William A. Brown is a Visionless demi- 
god of our new materialistic myth . 
inwardly empty and resourceless.' His 
friend, Dion Anthony, represents the 
‘native pagan acceptance of life 
distorted by morality from Pan . . . into 
a Mephistopheles mocking himself in or- 
der to feel dive.’ Their fathers have been 
partners in a firm of builders, but when 
Dion marries Margaret, whom they both 
love, he retires from the firm to study 
painting. Margaret loves Dion’s mask, 
which protects his sensitive nature from 
intrusion, and never comes to know his 
inner self. When he fails as a painter, she 
secures a place for him in the employ of 
Brown, who still loves her. Dion seeks 
consolation with Cybel, a prostitute, who 
embodies the honest qualities of earthly 
love, and is the only person who under- 
stands him. Although he is the creative 
force in their building enterprises, and 
retains the gift of living, which Brown 
secretly envies. Dion degenerates and 
finally dies while alone with Brown, who 
takes his mask and becomes Margaret’s 
husband until he confesses the deception. 
In a confused chase by police who accuse 
him of murder, Brown is shot. He dies in 
the arms of Cybel, who affirms the exis- 
tence of God, and tells him There is only 
love.’ Margaret finds fulfilment in her 
sons, and in her timeless love for the mask 
of Dion. 

Great Meadow^ The. novel by Elizabeth 
M. Roberts (q.v.), published in 1930. 

Diony Hall grows up, during the 1770*8, 
on the Virginia farm of her scholarly 
father, and at 17 marries adventurous 
Berk Jarvis, with whom she makes the 
westward trek over Boone’s Trace (the 
Wilderness Road). Their companions, on 
the difficult journey to Harre^’s Fort in 
Kentucky, include Berk|s mother Elvira, 
a powerful, self-reliant widow, his young<^ 
brother Jack, and Evan Muir, an experi- 
enced hunter and frontiersman. Evan and 
Berk work rapidly at the Fort, building 
homes and plowir^ fields in the near-by 
wilderness. There is constant danger from 
the lurking Shawnees, and one day, when 
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Diony and Elvira go outside the stockade 
to gather nuts, the older woman is mur- 
dered and scalped, while Diony is clubbed 
and left as dead. She recovers, but Berk 
determines to avenge his mother, and, 
after the birth of their son, leaves with a 
raiding party. Rumors drift back of his 
capture and death, but Diony refuses to 
believe them and carries on the work, 
aided bv Evan and other neighbors. After 
a year she accepts her widowhood, marries 
Evan, and moves with him to the house 
Berk had built. Two years later Diony 
bears a second son, and begins to feel se- 
cure in her new home, when Berk reap- 
pears, ill and gaunt, after three years of 
wandering, hardships, and captivity among 
the Indians. Diony realizes that Berk is 
her true mate, and, choosing him, keeps 
her two sons with her, while Evan returns 
to his solitary life. 

Great Meadows, see French and Indian 
Wan. 

Great Plains, see Plains region. 

Great Stone Face^ The^ allegorical tale 
by Hawthorne (q.v.), published in The 
Snow Image and Other Twice-Told Tales 
(1851). ‘Old Stony Phiz’ is said to repre- 
sent Webster. 

In a mountain valley dominated by a 
towering rock formation that resembles a 
noble, majestic face, lives the boy Ernest, 
who learns from his mother the legend 
that some day a great man bearing the 
features of the Face will visit the com- 
munity. He eagerly awaits the coming of 
this man, but, though he grows to old 
age, and sees Mr. Gathergold the banker. 

Old Blood-and-Thunder the general, and 
Old Stony Phiz the statesman, all reputed 
to resemble the Face, his expectations arc 
disappointed. He has meanwhile lived an 
honest, helpful life, communing with the 
spirit of the landmark, and has come to 
be honored and revered. A poet visits him, 
in whom again Ernest hopes to see the 
features of the image, but fails. At an 
outdoor meeting where Ernest preaches, 
the poet sees that it is Ernest himself who 
resembles the Stone Face. The simple, 
venerable old man, unconscious of this, 
continues to await his hero. 

Greek Revival, neoclassical movement in 
architecture and the arts, occurred in 
Europe and the U.S. during the late i8th 
and early 19th centuries, and was directly 
influence by archaeological excavations 
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in Greece, and at Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum. Although Jefferson’s design for the 
Virginia state capitol (1785) had the plan 
of a Roman temple, the revival was really 
Greek, and had as its most influential 
architects Latrobe, Mills, Strickland, and 
T.U. Walter. The Capitol (q.v.) and most 
other federal and state buildings were 
created under the influence of this style, 
which later shared supremacy (r.1850- 
60) with that of the Gothic Revival. 

GREELEY, Horace (1811-72), born in 
New Hampshire, worked at journalistic 
and printing jobs until he was 23, when he 
founded the New Yorker y a critical week- 
ly which he continued until 1841. He also 
edited Whig campaign papers, and, en- 
couraged by Seward and Thurlow Weed, 
founded the New- York Tribune (q.v.), 
which he edited for 30 years. His chief as- 
sistant (1849-62) was Charles A. Dana 
(q.v.). The great influence of the paper 
was due to Greeley’s trenchant editorials, 
which attacked monopolies, and advocat- 
ed labor organization, a protective tariff, 
temperance, and a homestead law, sup- 
porting the latter with his famous phrase, 
^Go West, Young Man!' He also cham- 
pioned Fourierism, helped found the North 
American Phalanx, and opposed all aids 
to slavery, particularly the Mexican War, 
the Compromise of 1850, and the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill. He exerted his influence in 
behalf of Lincoln’s election, and after the 
Civil War favored Negro suffrage. In 1872 
he was the presidential candidate of the 
Liberal Republican and Democratic par- 
ties, but was defeated. This disappoint- 
ment and the death of his wife caused him 
to become insane, and he soon died. His 
books include The American Conflict (2 
vols., 1864-6). a history of Abolitionism 
and the Civil War, and Recollections oj a 
Busy Life (1868). 

GREEN, Anna Katharine (1846-1935), 
author of The Leavenworth Case (1878), 
which, though not^the first detective 
story or the greatest, established the for- 
mula and the popularity of this new liter- 
arv form in the U.S. She wrote many 
other detective novels. 

GREEN, Anne (1899- ), Georma- 

born author, like her brother Julian nas 
lived most of her life in France^hich is 
the background of her novels. These in 
elude The Selby s (1930), Reader y I Mar- 
ried Him (1931), Marietta (i93^)> 
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Rush In (1934), Tfuit Fellow Perceval 
(l935)> Cortambert (1937), and 

Just Before Dawn (1943), mostly light, 
satirical stories of expatriates from the 
Southern states. A Marriage of Convene 
ence (1933) is a humorous treatment of 
changing French standards; Paris (1938) 
is a character study of a French business 
woman; The Silent Duchess (1939) is set 
in 18th-century France; The Delamer 
Curse (1940) tells of the exorcising of a 
curse laid on a Franco-American family; 

• The Lady in the Mask (1942) is a historical 
novel of Renaissance Milan; and The 
Old Lady (1947) brings a French woman 
to the U.S. fVith Much Love (1948) re- 
calls her life in Paris from the 1890’s to 

1914. 

GREEN, Bartholomew, see Boston 
News-Letter. 

GREEN, Julian (1900;;- ), brother of 

Anne Green, was born in Paris of Ameri- 
can parents, and has lived most of his life 
in France. His first book, Le Voyageur sur 
la TerrCy a novelette translated as The 
Pilgrim on the Earth (1929), concerns an 
American collegje student who dies after 
being driven insane by hallucinations. 
Later novels, also written in French, are 
equally somber psychological studies of 
individuals, superficially commonplace, 
but actually the prey of deep tortured 
passions. These include: Mont-Cinhe 
(i 926) , translated as Avarice House ( 1 927) ; 
Adrienne MSsurat (1927), translated as 
The Closed Garden (1928); and Uviathany 
translated as The Dark Journey (1929). 
Personal Record (1939) is his journal 
(1928-3^), and other works in English 
translation include Christine and Other 
Stories (1930), The Strange River (1932), 

The Dreamer (1934), Midnight (1936), 

Then Shall the Dust Return (1941), and 
If I Were You (1949). Memories of Happy 
Days (1942) is a work of reminiscences. 

GREEN, Paul [Eliot] (1894- )> 

North Carolina playwright, professor at 
the state university, began his career with 
the Carolina Playmakers (q.v.), and is the 
author of manjr one-act plaj^s about 
Negroes. Collections have been issued as 
The Lord's Will and Other Carolina Plays 
i}9^S)y lonesome Road (1926), and In the 
galley (1928). Perhaps the best known of 
his one-act plays is Hymn to the Rising 
Sun (1936), an indictment of prison-camp 
conditions. In Abraham's Bosom (q.v., 

1927; Pulitzer Prize) is a long play of 
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Negro life, based on his earlier play (1924) 
of this title and Your Fiery Furnace 
(1932). Other full-length plays include: 
The Field God (1927), about repressed, 
deeply religious poor whites; Tread the 
Green Grass (1929), a folk play; Ro//, 
Sweet Chariot (1934), presenting the tragic 
spirit and philosophy of Negro life; The 
House of Connelly (1932), concerned with 
the decadence of Southern planters; 
Johnny Johnson (1937), a musical play 
written with Kurt Weill; The Lost Colony 
(i937)> produced annually on Roanoke 
Island, a historical pageant of the early 
settlement there; Native Son (1941), a 
stage adaptation with Richard Wright of 
the latter’s novel; and The Highland Call 
(1941), a historical play of life in the 
Carolinas, using folk music. Out of the 
South (1939) is a collection of 15 pre- 
viously published plays; Wide Fields 
(1928) and Salvation on a String (1946) 
are collections of short stories; and This 
Body the Earth (1935) is a novel dealing 
with the tragedy of the Southern share- 
cropper. The Hawthorn Tree (1943) is a 
collection of essays. 

GREEN, William (1873-1952), spent his 
youth as a coal mine worker, became 
prominent in labor union activities, and 
after 1924 was the president of the 
American Federation of Labor (q.v.). 

Green Bay Tree, The, novel by Brom- 
field (q.v.), published in 1924, and dram- 
atized (1927) as The House of Women. 

Julia Shane, proud, shrewd, and self- 
reliant, at the death of her husband be- 
comes mistress of Cypress Hill, a luxurious 
estate in a Midwestern industrial town. 
She has two daughters: Irene, a Catholic, 
and Lily, a distinguished beauty, with fine 
taste and an independent nature. The 
governor of the state seeks to marry Lily, 
who, althoujgh she is pregnant as the re- 
sult of their intimacy, refuses him and goes 
to live in Paris, where her son Jean is born. 
Julia grows old in seclusion, while Irene, 
forbidden to become a nun, devotes her- 
self to charity among the foreign-born 
mill workers, one of whom, Stepan Kry- 
lenko, becomes her di^iple. Lily reluc- 
tantly returns from Paris at Julia’s death. 
There is a great strike at the mills, aided 
by Irene’s funds and led by Krylenko, 
with whose vitality and simplicity Lily 
falls in love. The strikers are defeat^, but 
Krylenko continues his activities in other 
centers. Irene enters a convent, and lily 
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returns to Paris, taking with her a cousin, 
Ellen Tolliver, who as Lilli Barr becomes 
a famous pianist. Lily's aristocratic lover 
is killed in the World War, Jean is 
wounded, and she herself engages in relief 
work, finally marrying a cabinet minister 
because *a lonely old age isn’t pleasant.’ 

Green Grow the Lilacs^ folk comedy by 
Lynn Riggs (q.v.)> produced and pub- 
lished in 1931. It is intended ‘to recapture 
in a kind or nostalgic glow • . . the great 
range of mood which characterized the 
old folk songs and ballads.’ An ad^ta- 
tion, Oklahoma/ (i943)> by Richard Rod- 
gers and Oscar Hammers tein II, is a mu- 
sical play that won an outstanding success 
and was awarded a special Pulitzer Prize 
(1944). . . , 

The scene is a farm community in In- 
dian Territory (Oklahoma) in 1900, and 
among the characters are: Aunt Eller 
Murpny; her orphaned niece, Laurey Wil- 
liams; Jeeter Fry, their hired man, whose 
passion and vindictiveness Laurey fears; 
and the handsome cowboy, Curly Mc- 
Clain, who loves Laury. All of them attend 
a ‘play-party’ at the home of Old Man 
Peck, and mere Curly and Laurey an- 
nounce their engagement, arousing the 
rage of Jeeter, who vows revenge. On 
their wedding night they arc victims of a 
traditional ‘shivoree,’ during which Jeeter 
attacks Curly and is accidentally killed. 
Curly is arrested, but, on the eve of the 
court hearing that is expected to exonerate 
him, breaks jail to visit his bride. When a 
posse arrives to recapture him, Aunt Eller 
persus 
Curly 


who allow 
Lurey. 


posse amves xo rccapiurc nim, 
persuades the friendly deputies, w 
burly to spend the night with Lai 

Green Mountain Boys, irregular militia 
led by Ethan Allen (q.v.), originally or- 
ganized to defend the New Hampshire 
Grants of Vermont against the interference 
of New York land-jobbers. Later the Ver- 
monters were prominent in the Revolu- 
tion as captors of Fort Ticonderoga. D.P. 
Thompson’s romance celebrates their 
deeds, and Vermont is popularly called 
the Green Mountain state. 

Green Mountain Boys, They romance by 
D.P.Thom]^n (q.v.), published in 1839. 

Colonel Keed buys a Vermont tract 
from a group of New York land-jobbers, 
evicts the settlers who have occupied it 
under the New Hampshire Grants (q.v.), 
establishes a log fort, and returns to 
Canada. To defend the rights of the for- 
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mer settlers. Captain Warrington and his 
band of local patriots capture the fqrt 
and its occupants, who include Reed’s 
daughter Jessie. Selden, Warrington’s 
friend, who takes Jessie to a friend’s home, 
falls in love with her. Meanwhile Warring- 
ton goes to his estate on Lake Chapiplaih, 
opposite Crown Point, and finds his old 
friends, Captain Hendee and his daughter 
Alma, who are ignorant of his ownership, 
having purchased the land from the New 
Yorkers. Darrow and Sherwood, New 
York agents, capture Warrington, but* 
when Ethan Allen, disguised as ‘Smith,’ 
comes with news of the Battle of Lexing-', 
ton, he and Warrington escape, planning 
to organize the Green Mountain Boys to 
fight the British. Sherwood, now a Loyal- '' 
ist spy, attempts to malign Warrington’s 
character, in order to further his own suit 
with Alma, but is unsuccessful. Allen, 
after Warrington reconciles his differences 
with Benedict Arnold, leads the Green 
Mountain Boys in capturing Crown Point 
andHubbard ton. Darrow, fatally wounded, 
confesses his duplicity and Sherwood’s, 
and reveals that Selden is Hendee’s long- 
lost son. Selden and Jessie are married 
with Warrington and Alma. 

Green Pasturesy They play by Marc 
Connelly (q.v.), produced and published 
in 1930, and awarded the Pulitzer Prize, 
is based on Roark Bradford’s 0 /’ Man 
Adam an' His Chillum (1928). 

Mr.Deshee, a Negro preacher in Loui- 
siana, gives a Bible lesson to his country 
Sunday School class, and the action of the 
play dramatizes his narratives, presenting 
the Negro’s anthropomorphic conception 
of God and Heaven, and representing Old 
Testament history in terms of Southern 
Negro life. 

Greenback Party, organized tooppose the 
Resumption Act (1875), which proposed 
redemption by specie within four years of 
the greenbacks, or teal tender notes, is- 
sued during the Civil war. The West and 
South supported the new party, since 
those regions were suffering the results of 
the panic of 1873, and believed that busi- 
ness would be further damaged by a con- 
traction of currency. In 1878 several labor 
oiganizarions, as well as the National 
Grange, join^ to form the Greenback- 
Labor party, and elected 14 congressmen. 
After 1884 the party dwindled, for, when 
a gold reserve was accumulated to retire 
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the ^eenbacks, confidence was restored, 
and the amount outstanding became a 
permanent part of the U.S. currency. 

. GREENE, Asa (1789-^.1837), Massachu- 
setts physician and journsdist, wrote sev- 
eral sportive novels with a humor varying 
from the genial to the burlesque. Travels 
in America by George Fibbleton (1833) is 
a reply to Mrs.Trollope and a satire on the 
Observations ... in the United States 
(1833) of the Rev.Isaac Fiddler. The Life 
and Adventures of Dr.Dodimus Duckworth 

* (1833) is a mock-heroic biography of a 
New Englander; The Perils of Pearl Street 
(1834) presents a humorous story against 
a realistic background of New York busi- 
ness and high finance; and A Yankee 
among the Nullifiers (1833) is a fictional 
autobiography with a truthful depiction 
of what the author had seen during a 
visit to South Carolina. 

GREENE, Nathanael (1^42-86), served 
as quartermaster-general in the Revolu- 
tionary War. After Gates’s defeat at Cam- 
den (1780), Greene commanded the South- 
ern army, and, by a scries of successful 
battles, forced the British to retreat. After 
the Battle of Eutaw Springs (q.v.,1781), 
he caused the British evacuation of 
Charleston. 

George Washington Greene (1811- 
83), his grandson, served as U.S. consul at 
Rome (1837-45), taught modern lan- 
guages at Brown University (i 848-52), and 
occupied the first American chair estab- 
lished for teaching U.S. history at Cornell 
(1871). His works included; Historical 
Studies (1850), Biographical Studies 
(i860). Historical View of the American 
Revolution (1865), Life of Nathanael 
Greene (3 vols., 1867-71), and A Short 
History of Rhode Island (1877). 

GREENE, Sarah Pratt, see McLean^ 
Sarah, 

Greenfield HilU discursive poem by Tim- 
othy Dwight (q.v.), published in 1794. 
Mainly in neroic couplets, although there 
are some Spenserian stanzas, octosyllab- 
ics, and blank verse passages, the work 
is obviously modeled on Denham’s 
Cooper*s Hill^ and also consciously imi- 
tates Goldsmith, Thomson, Beattie, Gay, 
and Pope. It was intended to answer 
European critics who asserted that Amer- 
ica afforded no poetic settings. 

Subjects of the poem's seven parts in- 
clude: ‘Prospect of the Country between 


Greenfield Hill and the Sound,' and a 
contrast of its prople with those of other 
nations; a description of the flourishing 
village and the fdicity of its inhabi tants; 
such historical events as the burning of 
Fairfield, and the successful war against 
the Pequots; the moral advice of a clergy- 
man and a wise farmer; and finally a 
‘yision, or Prospect of the Future Hap- 
piness of America.’ 

GREENOUGH, Horatio (1805-52), Bos- 
ton-born sculptor^ was the first of many 
Americans to be influenced by the senti- 
mentalism and classicism prevalent durii^ 
his period of expatriation in Itdy. His 
gigantic, half-nude statue of Washington, 
depicted as an Olympian god, caused a 
storm of indignation. Too heavy for its 
place under the Capitol dome, this first 
monumental piece of marble statuary by 
an American has been housed in the 
Smithsonian Institution. Greenough’s 
sculpture is now considered literary in 
content, and deficient in form. 

Greenwich Vil^ge, district of New York 
City, situated in lower Manhattan, dur- 
ing the colonial period was a separate vil- 
lage and later became an exclusive resi- 
dential district. Paine wrote The Crisis in 
Greenwich Village, and Poe later lived 
there, but it was not until the end of the 
19th century that it became famous for its 
Bohemianism as an artistic and literary 
colony. Among those who successively 
lived in the yillage, and contributed to its 
long succession of little magazines includ- 
ing The Little Review^ The Masses^ The 
Seven Arts^ the Bohemian^ the Pagan^ the 
^i 7 /, and the Playboy^ were Gelett Bur- 
gess, Floyd Dell, Emma Goldman, Eu- 
gene O’Neill, Edna St. Vincent Millay, and 
Max Eastman, The Greenwich Village 
Theatre was an outgrowth of the Prov- 
incetown Players (q.v,). 

GREENWOOD, Grace, pseudonym of 
Sara Jane Lippincott (q.v.). 

GREGG, JosiAH (1806-50), trader of the 
Santa F6 Trail, was the author of the Cow- 
merce of the Prairies (2 vols.,1844), an im- 
portant contemporary account of frontier 
history. His Diary and Letters were pub- 
lished in two volumes (194^ ' 44 )- 

GREGORY, Horace (Victor] (1898- 
), born in Milwaukee and educated 
at the University of Wisconsin, began 
his poetic career with Chelsea Rooming 
House (1930), which illustrates the rcac- 
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Grenville 


Griffith 


tion of a romantic mind swept from the 
surroundings of home and the academic 
world into the tough, vital life of lower 
West Side Manhattan. His next two books 
of poems, JVo Retreat (1933) and Chorus 
/pr Survival (1935), exhibit his belief that 
life is bitter and destructive, but must be 
challenged by the will to survive. Poemsi 
1930-1940 (1941), a selection of his work, 
has been followed by The Triumph of Life 
(1943), an anthology of poems of consola- 
tion edited by Gregory. Other works in- 
clude a translation of Catullus (i?3i); 
Pilgrim of the Apocalypse (1933), a critical 
study of D.H.Lawrence; and The Shield 
of Achilles (1944), essays on poetry and 
art. He is a professor ot English at Sarah 
Lawrence College. With his wife Marya 
Zaturenska he wrote a History of Amer-- 
kan Poetry 1900-1940 (1946). 

GRENVILLE, George (1711-70), British 
prime minister (1763-5), attempted to 
solve the problem of the English debt by 
the Sugar Act (1764), forcing New Eng- 
land merchants to pay duty on molasses 
and sugar imported from Jamaica, and by 
the Stamp Act (17^). Their unpopularity 
and the offensive Quartering Act (1765) 
led to his removal from office. 

GRENVILLE, Sir Richard (f.1541-91), 
British naval officer, commanded a fleet of 
seven ships carrying colonists to Roanoke 
Island (158J), under the sponsorship of 
his cousin. Sir Walter Ralegh. He returned 
with provisions the following year, but 
all the settlers had left with Drake. 

GREY,Zan£ (1872-1939), writer of West- 
ern novels, the 20th-century heir of the 
dime novel, whose more than 60 bool^ 
have sold over 13,000,000 copies. His 
stories, chiefly dealing with cowboy life, 
are melodramatic and lack characteriza- 
tion, presenting life as a strujggle between 
ruthless villains and self-reliant, brawny 
heroes who are loyal to their friends and 
the fictional ethics of the frontier and 
chivalrous to their naive heroines. Grey’s 
most popular novel. Riders of the Purple 
Sage (1912), has sold more than 750,000 
copies, and many of his works have been 
adapted for motion pictures. His many 
books on deep-sea and fresh-water game 
fishing describe his own experiences. 


Boston, at a time when rebellion threat- 
ened the colony. In his intimidation of 
Andros, Goffe is presented as ‘the grey 
champion’ of the spirit of independence 
and colonial rights. 

GreysUser^ romance by C.F.Hoffman 
(q.v.), published in 1840, and anony- 
mously dramatized the same /ear. Its 
sources include the life of Brant and the 
Kentucky Tragedy (qq.v.). 

In the Mohawk Vall^ at the outbreak 
of the Revolution, Max Greyslaer, a young 
lawyer, is jailed for patriot agitation. • 
Aided by Whig friends, he escapes to the 
home of his guardian, Mr. de Roos, which : 
is then attacked by Joseph Brant and his ! 
Loyalist Mohawks. De Roos and his 
daughter Tyntie are killed, while another 
daughter, Alida, is captured with Grey- 
slaer, who loves her. She reveals that she 
was forced into a secret marriage, years 
before, with the ruffian Bradshawc. Even 
when the marriage is discovered to have 
been illegal, and she and Greyslaer make 
their escape, she refuses to marry him un- 
til her reputation is cleared. He serves in 
the patriot army, in which Alida’s brother 
Derrick is killed, leaving in her care a 
half-breed child who is then rumored to 
be her son. Heart-broken over this 
scandal, she breaks off with Greyslaer, 
who goes to Albany to seek vengeance on 
Bradshawe, the cause of their troubles. 
They fight, and Bradshawe, who disap- 
pears, is thought to have been killed. 
Greyslaer is tried for murder, and only 
saved by the evidence of the hunter Balt, 
who testifies that he himself killed Brad- 
shawe. When a document is discovered 
proving the boy to be Derrick’s son, Alida 
and Greyslaer are married. 

GRIPPES, Charles Tomlinson (1884- 
1920), New York composer, taught music 
at Tarry town (1908-20), and before his 
premature death from pn^monia com- 

^e best known of ^ese are the suite for 
piano, Roman Sketches^ which includes 
The White Peacock^ famous in its sym- 
phonic adaptation; the tone poem. The 
Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan (i920>; and 
many songs, tone-pictures for piano, and 
works for string quartet. 


Grey Champion^ The^ historical sketch GRIPPITH, D[avid Lewelyn] W[arkJ 
by Hawthorne (q.v.), published in Tmce^ (i 875-1 948), motion-picture producer and 
Told Tales (1837). It is concerned with director, who as a pioneer in the medium 
the appearance of the regicide Goffe in introduced such devices as the close-up 
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and Tade-out. His picture, The Birth qf a 
Nation (q.v.,1915), based on Thomas 
Dixon’s The Clansman^ was the first large 
screen spectacle in the genre. His other 
productions include; Intolerance (1916), 
Hearts qf the World (1918), Broken Blos- 
soms (1919), and Orphans of the Storm 
(1921)*. 

Griffiths, Clyde, character in An Amer- 
ican Tragedy (q.v.). 

GRIMKE, ^ttWeld, TD. 

^ Grimm^PETEK^stt Return 0/ Peter Grimm. 
GRINGO, Harry, see Wise^H^A. 
Gringo, term of contempt applied by 
Spanish-Americans to Englishmen or citi- 
zens of the U.S. It came into use in the 
late 18th century, being derived from 
griego (Greek) to refer to those who ‘talk 
Greek’ or gibberish. 

GRINNELL, George Bird (1849-1938), 
naturalist and ethnologist, accompanied 
Custer to Dakota, visited Yellowstone 
Park (1875), was an explorer in Alaska 
(1899), and made many expeditions in 
the western U.S. He edited Forest and 
Stream (1876-1911), was prominent in the 
conservation movement, and wrote books 
which mchxd^ Pawnee Hero Stories (1889), 
The Story of the Indian (1895), Phe 
Fighting Cheyennes (1915), and The 
Cheyenne Indians (2 vols.,1923). 

GRISWOLD, Rufus Wilmot (1815-57), 
born in Vermont, was a prominent 
Philadelphia and New York journalist, 
editing Graham's Magazine (q.v,, 1842-3) 
and The International Monthly Magazine 
(1850-52). As the literary executor of 
Poe, he wrote a biography, which was 
artly malicious and partly false, and in 
is edition (1850) of the poet’s works 
published some letters in which he made 
interpolations favorable to himself. His 
compilations. The Poets and Poetry of 
America (1842), The Prose Writers qf 
America (1847), and The Female Poets of 
America (1849), although often faulty in 
critical judgment, remain valuable for the 
student. His other works include a social 
history. The Republican Court ^or American 
Society in the Days of Washington (1855). 

Grolier Club, New York City organiza- 
tion founded (1884) for the study and pro- 
motion ‘of the arts pertaining to the pro- 
duction of books.’ It has published tnany 
books and catalogues of its exhibitions, 
including One Hundred Influential Amer- 
ican Books ^ 1640-1900. 


Groups They satirical play by Mercy Otis 
Warren (q.v.), published in 1775, the day 
before the Battle of Lexington. It deals 
with the king’s abrogation of the Massa- 
chusetts charter, and his appointment of 
a Tory upper house. 

Lord Chief Justice Hazelrod (Peter 
Oliver), Judge Meagre (Foster Hutchin- 
son, brother of the governor). Brigadier 
Hateall (Timothy Ruggles), Sir Sparrow 
Spendall (William Pepperell), and Beau 
Trumps (Daniel Leonard) belong to the 
group that supports the royal prerogative 
and desires to take freedom away from 
the populace. They discuss their points of 
view at length, and the only real drama 
occurs when they import Sylla (General 
Gage) to put their ideas into action, 
although he is shown as torn between his 
duty as a soldier and his realization of the 
justice of the popular cause. 

Group Theatre^ New York organization, 
conducted (1931-41) by a group of insur- 
gents from the Theatre Guild (q.v.) under 
the leadership of Harold Clurman, Lee 
Strasberg, and Cheryl Crawford. Their 
first professional production, after a 
series of performances as a little theater, 
was Paul Green’s The House of Connelly 
(193 1 )> sponsored by the Theatre Guild 
and financed by O’Neill, Maxwell Ander- 
son, and others. During its career, the 
Group produced all the plays of Odets, 
formerly an actor with the company. Its 
many other productions included Night 
over TaoSy Men in Whitey Bury the Deady 
and The Gentle People, Clurman described 
its history in The Fervent Years (1945). 
GRUENBERG, Louis (1884- ^ ), Rus- 

sian-born composer and pianist, reared 
in New York, whose works include; The 
Emperor Jones (1932), an opera based on 
O’Neill’s play, and an orchestral Jazz 
Suite yFour Indiscretions for string quartet, 
and The Daniel Jazz and The Creationy 
for voice and small orchestra, all adapting 
jazz idioms to classical forms. 

Guard of Honors novel by J.G.Cozzens 

(q.v.). 

Guardian Angely They novel by Holmes 
(q.v.), published in 1868. 

Myrtle Hazard, an orphan, is reared by 
her spinster aun^ Miss Silence Withers, 
whose brother Malachi leaves Myrtle a 
fortun^ contingent upon a certain law- 
suit. When the girl is 15, she rebels 
against her tyrannous aunt, and runs 
away, disguised as a boy. Endangered in 
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her boat by a precipitous falls, she is res- 
cued by Clement Lindsay, a talented 
ypung artist, and brought home by Master 
Byles Gridley, h^ 'guardian angel/ The 
shock leaves her in a nervous condition, 
which is taken advantage of by Miss 
Silence and others who try to convert 
Myrtle to Calvinism. Later she becomes 
conscious of her fascinating beauty, when 
she is courted by the poetaster, Gifted 
Hopkins, the ambitious lawyer, Murray 
Bradshaw, and Clement, who is, however, 
engaged to Susan Pos^» She refuses a 
proposal from Bradshaw, who enlists in 
the Civil War and is killed. Susan falls in 
love with Gifted Hopkins, and breaks her 
engagement to Clement. Through Grid- 
ley's aid, Myrtle receives her inheritance 
and marries Clement, who has become a 
colonel in the war. 

Guenrit romance by Blanche Willis How- 
ard (q.v.). 

Guerri^re. see OU Ironsides. 

GUESS, George, see Sequoyah. 

guest, Edgar AIlbert] (i88i- ), 

English-born newspaper poet, whose 
daily poem in the Detroit Free Press is 
widely syndicated, and extremely popu- 
lar with the people he calls ‘folks’ for 
its homely saccharine moralitv. His verse 
has been collected in such books as A 
Heap 0 * LivirC (1916), Just Folks (1917), 
Slid Life* s Highway (1933). 

Guggenheim Fellow^ps, given annuallv 
for creative work in the arts, or research 
in any branch of knowledge, by the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, found^ in 1925 by Senator and 
Mrs.Simon Guggenheim. The usual 
amount of the 40 to 50 annual awards is 
$2,500 each, enabling the winners to go 
to any part of the world to accomplish 
the work they propose. Since 1929 similar 
fellowships have been awarded in the 
Latin American countries. Among the 
authors who have received the awards are 
Louis Adamic, Conrad Aiken, Stephen V. 
Ben6t, Carleton Beals, Thomas Wolfe, 
Kay Boyle, Hart Crane, Count6e Cullen, 
Joseph W. Krutch, Lewis Mumford, Ev- 
dyn Scott, Allen Tate, and Glenway Wes- 
cotL 

GUINEY, Louise Imogen (1861-1920), 
bom in Boston, b^an writing poetry and 
essavs as a young woman. Throughout 
her later years, partly spent in England, 
she showed a steadfast admiration for 


Gunter 

Tennyson, Hazlitt, and the CaValier 
poets, and a deeply ingrained devotion 
to the Catholic tradition. Her poems wefe 
collected in Songs at the Start (1884), A 
Roadside Harp (1893), England and Yes^ 
terday (1898), The Martyrs* Idyl (1899), 
and Happy Ending (1909, enlarged 1927). 
A lAttle English Gallery (1894) contains 
literary portraits, and Patnns (1897, 
1901) is a collection of familiar essays. 
Alice Brown, with whom she wrote a 
study of Stevenson (1895), wrote her bi- 
ography and her Letters have been 

published (2 vds.,1926). 

GUION, David [Wendel Fentress] 
(1895- . )> Texas composer and music 
teacher, is best known for his settings of 
spirituals and cowboy songs, and his piano 
transcriptions of such folk tunes as Turkey 
in the Straw and the Arkansas Traveler. 

GUITERMAN, Arthur (1871-1943), 
New York poet and journalist, best 
known for his humorous verse ana oal- 
lads dealing with American histoiy and 
legends. His books include: The Laughing 
Muse (1915); The Mirthful Lyre (1918); 
Chips of Jade (1920); Ballads of Old New 
York (1920); The Light Guitar (1923); A 
Poet* s Proverbs (19^4); I Sing the Pioneer 
(1926); Wildwood Fables (1927); Song and 
Laughter (1929); Death and General 
nam (1935); and Brave Laughter VJ943). 
He also wrote librettos for both light and 
grand operas, including Damrosch's The 
Man Without a Country 

GuUah, corrupt dialect of Negroes of the 
South Carolina and Georgia coast, and 
northeast Florida. It employs an African 
intonation. Examples may be found in the 
novels of Julia Peterkin. 

GUMMERE, Francis Barton (1855- 
I9i9)> professor of English at Haverford 
(1887-1919), was a noted ]:>hilologist and 
student of e^ly Germanic life, but is best 
known for his aesthetic criticism and de- 
vdopment of the th^ry of the communal 
origins of ballads, in The Popular Ballad 
(1907). 

GUNTER, Archibald Claverinq (1847- 
1907), English-born author, lived in Cali- 
fornia (i 853-|-79), where he attended the 
state university and won his first success 
with the play. Found the True Vein (1872), 
featuring lo^ characters similar to those 
Bret Harte was beginning to popularize. 
After a career in the West as chemist and 
dvil engineer, he went to New York tn 
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write his best-known work, Mr. Barnes of 
. New York (1887), a novel which is said to 
have had a sale of more than a million 
copies. He also wrote a play, Prince Karl 
(1886), and 39 novels in all, including 
Miss Nobody of Nowhere (1890) and A 
Princess of Paris (1894). 

GUNTHER, John (1901- ), grad- 

uated from the University of Chicago, 
and became a foreign correspondent. Be- 
sides novds his works include lively 
socio-political surveys: Inside Europe 
(1936;, Inside Asia (1939, revised *42), 
Inside Latin America (1941), Inside 
U.S.A. (1947), and Inside Africa (1955). 
T> Lay (1944), is his diary of wartime 
experiences; Behind the Curtain (1949) 
deals with Russian and middle European 
politics; Roosevelt in Retrospect (19S0) is 
about F.D.R. Death Be Not Proud (1949) 
is a memorial to his son. 

GUTHRIE, A[lfr£d] B[£Rtram], Jr., 
(1901- ), born in Indiana, reared in 
Montana, from whose state university he 
graduated (19^3), has since lived in 
Kentucky, where he was a journalist 
(ip26--47) before he began writing fiction. 
His novels are: The Big Sky (1947), about 
a mountain man from Kentucky, who 
traps beaver and lives with the Indians 
in the West during the 1830’s and *4o’s; 
and The Way West (1950; Pulitzer Prize), 


Guy Rivers 

about an overland caravan from Mis- 
souri to Oregon in 1846. 

Guy Rivers, first of the Border Ro- 
mances by Simms (q.v.), published in 
1834. It deals with the outlawry in north- 
ern Georgia during the gold rush of the 
1820’s. 

Ralph Colleton, who loves his cousin 
Edith, is driven from their home by his 
uncle, because he is penniless. On the 
road, he is wounded by a highwayman, 
but he is aided by the backwoodsman, 
Mark Forrester, and nursed by Lucy 
Munro, whose father Wat is a member of 
the outlaw band led by Guy Rivers, 
Ralph’s assailant. Rivers is really Edward 
Creighton, a brilliant lawyer turned des- 
perado because of his failure to win social 
and political advancement, and because 
of his rejection by Edith. Ralph par- 
ticipates in a battle between the outlaws 
and the state militia, and further incurs 
the enmity of Rivers, who had origi- 
nally been jealous of Edith’s love for him. 
In an attempt to kill Ralph, Rivers and 
Munro mistakenly kill Forrester, They 
engineer Ralph’s arrest for the crime, and 
nearly gain a conviction. Munro, at the 
behest of his daughter, confesses before 
dying as the result of a scrape with the 
sheriff. Ralph is cleared; Rivers, cap- 
tured, commits suicide; and Edith, having 
obtained her father’s consent, weds 
Ralph, taking the orphaned Lucy into 
their home. 
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pen name of Hilda Doolittle (q.v.)* 
H.H., pen name of Helen Hunt Jackson 
(q.v.). 

HABBERTON, John (1842-1921), New 
York journalist whose novel, Helenas Ba- 
bies (1876), won tremendous popularity 
for its humorous account of a bachelor 
uncle’s supervision of two mischief-loving 
boys during their parents* vacation, and 
their successful encouragement of his love 
affair. Later less successful works included 
a novel, a play, and children’s fiction. 

HAGKETT, Francis (1883- ), Irish- 

born author and editor, came to ^e U.S. 
(1901). He has edited The New Republic 
(1914-22) and other magazines, and is the 
9 ^xt 3 ^oTo{IrelandyAStudyin Nationalisms 
and Horizons (1918); The Story of the Irish 
Nation (1922); That Nice Young Couple 
(1924), a novel; Henry the Eighth (1929) 
and Francis the First (1934)^ biographies; 
Speen Anne Boleyn (1939), a historical 
novt\\I Chose Denmath (1940), an account 
of his residence in Europe; fVhat Mein 
Kampf Means to America (1941); and 
The Senator's Last Night (i943)>. a melo- 
dramatic novel of wartime Washington. 


HADLEY, Arthur Twining (1856-1^0), 
political economist, president of Yale 
(189^1921), whose books include studies 
of railroad transportation and other eco- 
nomic subjects, and such works of social 
philosophy as The Education of the Ameri- 
can Citizen (1901), Freedom and Responsi- 
bility (1903), Standards of Public Morality 
(1907), The Moral Basis of Democracy 
(1919), and The Conflict between Liberty 
and Equality (1925). 

HADLEY, Henry K[imball] (1871- 
i937)> Massachusetts-born composer and 
conductor, whose many works, marked by 
agreeable melodies and technical facility, 
but lacking profundity, include five s^^m- 
phonies, several operas, ballets, various 
choral works, and 200 songs. 


HAGEDORN, Hermann (1882- 
New York author, known both for his 
works about his friend Theodore Roose- 
velt, including a Life (1918), Roosevelt in 
tif Bad Lands (1921)5 a selection of 
ralifeeches, The Americanism of Theodore 
Kob^elt (1923), and The Bugle that Woke 
dMfka — The Saga of Theodore Roose- 
00 $ mst Battle for his Country (1940)5 and 


for his own competent but mediocre 
Poems and Ballads (1912) and such novels 
as The Rough Riders (1927). He has also 
written a biography of Edwin Arlingtoii 
Robinson (1938). 

Hail Columbia^ patriotic song by Joseph 
Hopkinson (q.v.), to the tune originally 
written for The President's March^ at- 
tributed to Philip Phile (variously spdled) 
or Johannes Roth. It was introduced by 
the actor Gilbert Fox (1798) when war 
with France was thought inevitable, since 
it appealed for a unified national spirit. 
It was published in Porcupine's Gazette 
(April 20, 1798). 

*Hairy Ape^ The^ expressionist play by 
O’Neill (q.v.), produced and published in 
1922. It is symbolic of the perversion of 
human strength by technological progress. 

In the cramped forecastle of a transat- 
lantic liner, Yank — brutal, stupid, and 
profane — is the recognized leader of the 
stokers, who are the ultimate products of 
a society subservient to machines. When 
Mildred Douglas, daughter of the ship’s 
owner, makes a slumming visit to the 
stokehole, she is shocked by the lurid at- 
mosphere, and faints at encountering 
Yank’s unashamed brutality. Although he 
is completely adapted to this environ- 
ment, he now discovers that there is a 
world in which he does not belong, and 
‘the Hairy Ape,’ as his friend Paddy cdls 
him, becomes sullen and morose, begin- 
ning to think of his position. In New York 
on Easter Sundav, he swaggers in dirty 
dungarees up Fifth Avenue, trying in vain 
to insult the aristocratic strollers, who 
politely ignore him. Arrested, he is sent to 
Blackwell’s Island, where the prisoners, 
inisunderstanding his rebdlion, advise 
him to join the l.W.W. Rejected by the 
labor organization, he goes to the zoo to 
sec the ape, the only-oreature with whom 
he can now fed kinship. When he liber- 
ates it, to help him wre^ destruction, the 
beast crushes him to death. 

HAKLUYT, Richard (i552?-i6i6), Brit- 
ish geographer and compiler of narratives 
of exploration. Among his valuable publi- 
cations dealing with America, preserving 
original accounts that would otherwise 
have been lost, are; Divers Voyages touch- 
ing the Discoverie of America (1582); A 
notable historic containing foure voyages 
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made by certayne French captaynes into 
Florida (i 587). including the narrative of 
Laudonniire; Virginiarichly valued (1609), 
induding the account of De Soto's discov- 
eries; and his greatest work, The Principal 
Navigations^ Poyages, Traffiques^ and Dis- 
coveries of the English Nation (1589; 3 
vols.,‘ enlarged, 1598-1600). The work of 
Hakluyt was continued by Samud Pur- 
chas (q.v.), who collected his unpublished 
papers in Hakluytus Posthumus (4 vols., 
1625). 

HALE, Edward Everett (1822-1909), 
nei>hew of Edward Everett, was a Boston 
Unitarian dergyman, philanthropist, and 
popular author. He wrote prolincally on 
many subjects, but is principally remem- 
bered for his tale. The Man Without a 
Country (q.v.,1865). His other books in- 
clude:!^, YeSy and Perhaps (1868), miscel- 
laneous tales ranging from the patriotism 
of the reprinted ‘Man Without a Countty' 
and the whimsy of *A Piece of Possible 
History* to the satirical fantasy of ‘My 
Double and How He Undid Me*; Syharis 
and Other Homes (1869), a Utopian satire 
of American society; Ten Times One Is 
Ten (1871), a novdette concerned with 
the ethical influence of a dead man's ghost 
on his friends; In His Name (1874), con- 
cerned with tne 12th-century Waldenses; 
Philip Nolan's Friends (1877), a romantic 
account of the real Nolan; The Fortunes of 
Rachel (1884), dealing with an orphaned 
English girl and her social career in the 
U.S.; East and West (1892), a story of 
frontier Ohio; and two autobiographical 
works, A New England Boyhood (1893) 
and Memories of a Hundred Years (1902). 
Franklin in France (2 vols., 1887-8) was 
the most important of his scholarly works. 

Lucretia Peabody Hale (1820-1900), 
his sister, is best known as the author of 
The Peterkin Papers (1880), a sprightly 
satire on the culture of Boston bent on 
sdf-improvement. 

HALE, Nathan (1755-76), born in Con- 
necticut, graduated from Yale (1773), 
became a captain in the Revolutionary 
War, and volunteered to serve as a spy 
among the British forces on Long Island. 
Apprehended and sentenced to be ex- 
ecuted, before he was hanged he uttered 
the famous words, T only regret that I 
have but one life to lose for mv country.* 
He was the subject of a popular song of 
th^gOTod, and later of a play by Clyde 


HALE, Sarah Josepha [Buell] (1788- 
1879), is celebrated as the author of ‘Mary 
Had a Little Lamb* (q.v.), published in 
Poems for our Children (1830). In addition 
to her work in behalf of child welfare, fem- 
inine education, and other humanitarian 
movements, she edited the Boston Ladies 
Magazine (1828-37), Godey's Lady's Book 
(q.v.,1837-^7), and various compilations, 
and wrote many works typical of Victo- 
rian feminine productions, including plays, 
further volumes of poetry, the antislavery 
Northwoody or Life North and South (i 827) 
and other novds. Sketches of American 
Character (1829) and other short stories, 
9006. Woman's Record (1854), a history of 
distinguished women. 

Half-Century of Conflict y A, history by 
Parkman (q.v.). 

Half •Moony see Hudson^ Henry. 

Half-Way Covenant, doctrinal revision ^ 
of New Endand Congregationalism (q.v.), ' 
drafted by Richard Mauier and approved 
by a church sjrnod (1662). First-Genera- 
tion Congregationalists were admitted to 
full membership in the church only after a 
personal experience of conversion, and 
their children shared in the privileges of 
full membership except for the Lord's 
Supper. The Half-Way Covenant pro- 
pose to extend this privilege to the chil- 
dren of second-generation members, even 
though the latter may have confessed no 
experience of conversion to bring them 
into full communion. 

HALIBURTON, Thomas Chandler 
(1796^1865), Canadian humorist, was 
prominent as a ju(^e and legislator in his 
native country until he moved to England 
(1856), where he became a member of the 
House of Commons. The first Canadian 
writer to attain international reputation, 
he greatly influenced U.S. humorists by 
his use of homely Down East humor and 
speech, which he popularized, dthough 
Seba Smith preceded him in this genre. 
His famous character, Sam Slick, an itin- 
erant clockmaker combining the char- 
acteristics of the shrewd New England 
peddler with the boastful talk of the West- 
ern frontier, is depicted in the three series 
of The Clockmaker (q.v., 1837, *38, ’40) and 
the two scries of The AttachS (q.v., 1843, 
*44). Sam Slick also appears in Sam Slicks 
Wise Saws and Modem Instances; or^ What 
He Saidy Didy or Invented (1853) and Na^ 
ture and Human Nature (1855). The Letter 
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ff ihi Gnai Wesiem; Life in a 
mSmtr (x8^} cxoit^ 28 lettm marked 
W itmilar cnaracteriaations and criticism. 
the Old Judge; or^ Life in a Colony (1843), 
introduang other types, is a humorous 
doHaiption of life in Halifax. The Season 
Ticket (i860) is o^ncemcd with the travels 
of an Irish squire, an American senator, 
and Ephraim Peabody, a kind of Sam 
Slick, in British North i^erica. Halibiv- 
ton’s serious writings include: An His- 
torical and Statistical Account qf Nova 
Scotia (1829), which was a source of Long- 
fellow’s Evangeline; The Bubbles qf Canada 
(1839); and Rule and Misrule qf the Eng- 
lish in America (1851). 

HALL, Basil (1788-1844), British naval 
officer and traveler, whose three-volume 
Travels in North America (1829) aroused 
much protest in the U.S. because of its 
Tory view of the crude democratic society. 
The Aristocratic Journey (1931) is a collec- 
tion of the letters which his wife, Maiga- 
ret H. Hall, wrote during this trip. 

HALL, G[ranvill£] Stanley (1844- 
1924), Massachusetts-born educator and 
psychologist, was professor of psychology 
at Antioch (1872-6); Johns Hopkins 
(188 1-8). where John Dewey was a stu- 
dent of nis; and president of Clark Uni- 
versity (1889-1920). He founded the 
American Journal of Psychology (1887) 
and edited it until 1921 as well as editins 
several other scientific and educational 
journals. His books include: The Contents 
of Children's Minds on Entering School 
(1894), which influenced the U.S. move- 
ment toward child-study; Adolescence 
(1904); Jesus the Christy in the Light of 
Psychology (1917); Morale: The Supreme 
Standard of Life and Conduct (1920); Rec- 
reations if a Psychologist (1920); and 
Life and Confessions of a Psychologist 
(1923), an autobiography. 

HALL, James (1793-1868), circuit judge, 
banker, and editor in frontier Illinois, 
ited the Illinois Gazette (1820-22), the 
Illinois Intelligencer (1829-32), and 
founded the Illinois Monthly Magazine 
(q.v.,1^3), the firat literary periodical 
west^of^Ohio. He Js chiefly remembered 
for his record of pioneer life and legends. 
His many books include the romantic 
Letters from the West (1828): Legends 

t the West (1832), containing The 
enth Son,’ a realistic sketch; Sketches 
of HistoryyLifey and Manners in the West 
(1834); and a History of the Indian Tribes 


RaSedt 

(1836-44), written with TXJIcKmiftey» 

HALL, Jambs Normak (1887- ), col 

author with Charles B. Nordhoff (q.v.) of 
novels set in the South Pacific. Hus own 
works include narrarives of his World War 
I experiences; essays; The Friends (1934)* 
a poexn about Robinson’s poetry; and 
novels, including£ej//i/«» 4 f (l9;W)i about 
the effect of war on a small Pacific island, 
and The Far Lands (1950). 

Hall of Fame, shrine on New York Uni- 
versity campus, established in 1900 to 
honor 50 Americans with memorial busts 
and tablets. Every five years a committee 
of 100 chooses additions from persons dead 
more than 25 years. Of the 84 honored to 
1950, 17 are authors: George Bancroft, 
Bryant, Clemens, Cooper, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Holmes, Irving, Lanier, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Motley, Parkman, Poe, 
Mrs. Stowe, Whittier, and Whitman. 
HALLEGK, Fitz-Greene (1790-1867), 
born in Connecticut, was a leading mem- 
ber of the Knickerbocker Group (q.v.), 
and co-author with J.R.Drake of the 
‘Croaker Papers’ (q.v.,1819), which cata- 
pulted him into fame, in the same year he 
published his long poem, Fanny y a satire 
of New York society, imitating Byron’s 
Beppo and Don Juany which was so popu- 
lar diat he added 50 stanzas to it two years 
later. He visited Europe (1822) and there 
wrote the poem ‘Alnwick Castle,’ in which 
he attempted to combine the sentimental 
romance of Scott with Byron’s sophisti- 
cated satire. Three years later he pub- 
lished ‘Marco Bozzari^’ a stirring poem 
on the Greek struggle for freedom, which 
again exhibits his debt to Byron. After the 
publication of Alnwick Castlcy with Other 
Poems (1827), Halleck did little writing, 
but his collected Works appeared in 1847. 
Among his best-known short poems are 
‘Connecticut,’ ‘Burns,’ ‘The Field of the 
Grounded Arms ’ ‘R^ Jacket/ and ‘On 
the Death of Joseph Rodman Drake.’ 

HALLEGK, jHENRv Wager (1815-72), 
began his military career in California 
(1846) during the Mexican War, later 
senring as secretary of state under the 
military government of the territory and 
helping to frame the State Constitution 
(1849). Until the outbreak of the Ciril 
War he was a distinguished lawyer in the 
state and wrote A Collection if Mining 
Laws qf Spain and Mexico (1859); but he 
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of reverses he was removed (iS6^) and 
appointed chief of staff at Washington. 
He wrote Elements 0/ Military Art and Scu 
ence (184^) and works on international law. 

HALLIBURTON. Richard (i90c>-39?)> 
after graduating from Princeton (ipai)* 
embarhed on a career of travel and adven- 
ture. during which he swam the Helles- 
pont, retraced the routes of Ulysses, Cor- 
tes, Balboa, Alexander, and Hannibal, cir- 
cled the globe by airplane, and visited 
most of the romantic regions of the world. 
His accounts of these exploits include The 
Royal Road to Romance (1925), The Glo- 
rious Adventure (1927), New Worlds to 
Conquer (1929)1 The Flying Carpet (1932), 
and Seven League Boots (1935). While on 
the way from China to San Francisco, the 
Chinese junk in which he was traveling 
disappeared. Richard Halliburton^ His 
Story oj His Life's Adventures (1940) i$ 
compiled from letters to his parents. 

HALPER, Albert (1904- ), Chicago- 
born proletarian novelist, whose Union 
Square (i933)> about economic pressures 
on workingmen, artists, and agitators, 
tended to satirize radicalism toward which 
his later books are sympathetic. On the 
Shore (1934) contains semi-autobiographi- 
cal sketches of Chicago. The Foundry 
(1934) deals with workers in a Chicago 
electrotype foundry during the year pre- 
ceding the 1929 stock market crash, and 
The Chute (1937) deals with workers in a 
mail-order house. Sons oftheFathers (1940) 
depicts the strain of America’s entrance 
into the World War upon a Jewish immi- 
grant who hoped his sons would never 
know w^; Only an Inch from Glory (1943) 
deals with the frustrations of four New 
Yorkers; and The Golden Watch (1953), 
tells of a boy growing up in Chicago before 
World War 1 , Little People (1942) contains 
stories about Chicago clothing-store em- 
ployees. 

HALPINE, Charles Graham (1829-68), 
born in Ireland, came to the U.S. (1851;, 
and became a brigadier-general in the 
Union army. He was best known for his 
humorous description of Qvil War events 
in The Life and Adventures ... of Private 
Miles O'Reilly (1864). 


Colonies ancf as far as 
vides an excellent account of contempo- 
rary society and manners. 

HAMILTON, Alexander (i75T"*8o4^), 
was born in the Leeward Island^ the il- 
legitimate son of a Scottish merchant. A 
letter he wrote to the local newspaper, 
describing a West Indian hurricane, won 
popular attention, and led to his aunt's 
sending him to be educated at Elizabeth- 
town, New Jersey, and at King’s College. 
Unsettled political conditions interrupted 
his education, and although he was only 
17, he published two anonymous pam- 
phlets, A Full Vindication of the Measures 
of Congress (1774) and The Farmer Re- 
futed (1775), answering the arguments of 
Samuel Seabury and brilliantly defending 
the patriot position, and justifying the ap- 
peal to arms. During the Revolutionary 
War he served as captain, lieutenant- 
colonel, and aide-de-camp to Washington. 
After the victory he was appointed receiv- 
er-general of continental taxes, was elected 
to the Continental Congress (1782-3), 
practiced law in New York, and served as 
a delegate to the Annapolis Convention 
(1786). As a member of the Federal Con- 
stitutional Convention he considered its 
accomplishments in many ways unsatis- 
factory, but as an advocate of strong 
centralized government he worked for the 
ratification of the Constitution, especially 
as the principal author of The Federalist 
(q.v.,1787-8). As the first secretary of the 
treasury (1789-95), he presented a series 
of influential reports. These included: (i) 
issued January 14, 1790, proposing that 
the national government take over state 
debts incurred in aid of the Revolution, 
and that both nation^ and state debts be 
refunded at par: (2) issued December 13, 
1790, advising that an excise tax be levi^ 
to provide revenue for the government; 
(3) issued the same date, recommending 
me establishment of a bank of the U.S., 
modeled on the national bank of England; 
and (4) issued December 1791, a Rep^ 
on Manufactures^ advocating a protective 
tariff for military self-sufficiency and the 
preservation of the home market. In the 
last, he pointed out that, as long as the 
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U.S. remained an exclusively agricultural 
country, it would depend upon uncertain 
foreign markets for the sale of its goods. 
He therefore urged the encouragement of 
manufacturing to provide a reliable mar- 
ket, and the protection of infant industries 
by import duties or bounties. These meas- 
ures tended to strengthen the federal gov- 
ernment at the expense of states, and to 
ally it with moneyed interests, a policy 
known as the Hamiltonian system, as op- 
posed to the agrarian system of Jefferson 
and his followers. Resigning from the cab- 
inet, Hamilton declined the office of Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, and re- 
turned instead to law practice. In 1798, 
when war threatened with France, he be- 
came a general, second in command to 
Washington. After peaceful settlement of 
the dispute, he was a bitter critic of 
Adams. In New York politics, he was 
twice instrumental in defeating the po- 
litical aspirations of Aaron Burr, and in 
1800 he supported his old political enemy 

{ efferson against Burr for president. Em- 
ittered by these attacks, Burr challenged 
him to a duel, as a result of which Hamil- 
ton died. He appears frequently in fiction, 
as in The Conqueror^ 

HAMILTON^ Gail, ^etMaty A, Dodge, 
HAMILTON, Henry (?-i 796), British 
soldier, called ‘the Hair-Buyer* by the 
American patriots because while lieuten- 
ant-governor of Detroit (1775-9) he in- 
stigated Indian raids and scalpings of fron- 
tier settlers. Captured at Vincennes by 
George Rogers Clark, he bter served as an 
official in various British colonies. 
Hamilton College, Presbyterian school 
for men, situated at Clinton, New York, 
was founded (1793) by Samuel Kirkland, 
a Connecticut missionary to the Indians, 
as a school for Indians and whites. Origi- 
nally named Hamilton Oneida Academy, 
for Alexander Hamilton, a sponsor and 
trustee, it was renamed in 1 8 1 2. Graduates 
include C.D.Warner (1351), Elihu Root 
(1864L S.H.Adams (1891), Ezra Pound 
(1905), and Alexander Woollcott (1909). 
Clinton Scollard was a professor there. 
Hamlet of AMach^h^ The^ blank 
verse poem by MacLeish (q.v.), published 
in 1928. 

Reint^reting Hamkt ^ as spiritual 
questioning and pessimism in the modem 
world^ the poet sees the dead king as the 
consaousness of evil urcing revenge; 
Claudius as ‘the jay jeer of the sun in me 
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ear of our pain*; Gertrude as the mother- 
force reprc^ucing pain and evil; Ophelifi 
as temptation; and Hamlet as the poet 
himself, melancholy and despairing. Sci- 
ence and philosophy lead nowhere, man 
has lost significance by divorcing himself 
from the earth and tradition, and evert 
death has become ‘a gesture away from 
us,* and artistic expression a ‘hoarse grief 
. . . shouted at the narrow stars.* He ac- 
cepts the challenge of Laertes, resigning 
himself to ‘the staged encounter and the 
game-pit rules* of life, in which he hopes 
to ‘Cancel this bloody feud, revoke All 
tears, all pain . . .’ 

HAMMERSTEIN, Oscar (1847-1919), 
New York impresario and builder of 
theaters, the Harlem Opera House (1888), 
and the Manhattan Opera House (1892, 
rebuilt 1906). His productions of new op- 
eras, including works by Debussy and 
Strauss, made him a rival of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, which bought his 
interests (1919) on the condition that 
he stop producing opera in the U.S. 

Oscar Hammerstein II (1895- )> 

his grandson, is the author of librettos and 
lyrics for musical plays, written with such 
conmosers as Gershwin, Kern, and Rich- 
ard Rodgers. His works include: Rose Marie 
(1924), Sunny (1924), Desert Song (1926), 
Show Boat Oklahoma! (q.v., 1943), 

Carmen Jones (1945), (1946), and 

South Pacific (1949, Pulitzer Prize 1950). 
HAMMETT, [Samuel] Dashiell (1894- 
), author of detective novels with 
realistic, authentic dialogue, which include 
Red Harvest (1929), The Dain Curse 
(1929), The Maltese Falcon (1930), The 
Glass Ar<y(i 930 >and The ThinManiyc^ys), 
HAMMETT, Samuel Adams (1816-65), 
southwestern frontier humorist, who em- 
broidered his adventures with typical 
frontier anecdotes, dialect, and tall tales, 
and published them as A Stray Yankee in 
Texas (1853), The Wonderful Adventures 
of Captain Priest (185^, and Piney Woods 
Tavern, or Sam Slick in Texas (1858). He 
used the pseudonym Philip Paxton. 

HAMMON, Jupiter (r. 1720-^.1800), Ne- 
gro slave on Long Island, whose first 
poem. An Evening Thought (1760), ante- 
dated by several years the work of Phillis 
Wheatley, the more famous Negro poet 
to whom he addressed his second poem 
(1778). Of more importance than his re- 
ligious verses is An Address to the Negroes 
the State of New York (1787), urging 
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fdlow slaves to be patient, and asking 
masters to manumit the children. 
HAMMOND* John (fl.1635-56), English 
colonist* came to Virginia in 1635, and 
after 19 years moved to Maryland* where 
he remained for 2 years. Upon returning 
to England he published and Rachel; 
ory Th^ TwoFruitfull Sisters y Virginia and 
Maryland (1656), a racy, vigorous pam- 
phlet contrasting living conditions in Eng- 
land and the colonies, and pleading for the 
amelioration of the status of poor English- 
, men by their removal to America. 
Hampton Roads, channel between Old 
Point Conifort and Sewall’s Point, Vir- 
ginia. During the Civil War, it was the 
site of the battle between the Monitor and 
the Merrimac (q.v.,1862), and of an un- 
successful peace conference (Feb. 1865) at- 
tended by Lincoln and Seward, and Alex- 
ander Stephens and two other Confeder- 
ate emissaries. 

HANCOCK, John (1737-93), famous as 
the first signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was a Boston Revolutionary 
patriot, led the local merchants in protest- 
ing the Stamp Act, and presided over the 
Continental Congress (1775-7). Except 
for one term, he served as governor of 
Massachusetts from 1780 until his death. 
HANDLIN, Oscar (1915- ), professor 
of history at Harvard (1939- ), is the 
author of Boston's Immigrants (1941); 
Commonwealth (1947), an economic history 
of Massachusetts, 1774-1861; The Up- 
rooted (1951, Pulitzer Prize 1952), a study 
of migration to the U.S.; and Adventure in 
Freedom (1954), a history of U.S. Jews. 
HANDY, \V[illiam] CIhristopherI 
1 873-1 9 j8), Alabama-born Negro com- 
poser of jazz, and St.Louis song publisher. 
He became famous as the composer of the 
Memphis Blues (1909), which won him the 
title of ‘father of the blues.' The best 
known of his later compositions is St.Louis 
Blues (1914), included in Blues: An An- 
tholo^ (1926), which he e 6 \t.ed. Father of 
the Blues (1941) is his autobiography, 
and Unsung Americans Sung (1944), ed- 
ited by him, is a collection of song tributes 
to outstanding Negroes and articles on 
Negro culture and history. 

HANNA, Marcus Alonzo (Mark Hanna) 
(18^7-1904), Ohio industrialist and pol- 
itician, a typical capitalist of the Gilded 
^c, controlled the Republican party in 
his state. He was responsible for the dec- 
tion of McKinley to the governorship and 
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to the presidency, and as chairman of the 
Republican National Committee was the 
first prominent leader openly to represent 
a union between politics and business. He 
was a U.S. senator (1897-1904), and com- 
bined an advocacy of organized labor with 
his defense of property rights. He is the 
subject of biographies by Herbert Croly 
and Thomas Beer. 

Hans Breitmann, see LelandjCJC, 

Hans Brinker, story for children by 
Mary Mapes Dodge (q.v.). 

Hansa, Per, see Giants in the Earth, 
HANSEN, Marcus Lee (1892-1938), 
Wisconsin-born historian and sociologist, 
graduated from University of Iowa, and 
taught at the University of Illinois. Be- 
sides regional histories, his books include: 
The Atlantic Migrationy 1607-1860: A 
History of the Continuing Settlement of 
the United States (1940, Pulitzer Prize 
1941) and The Immigrant in American 
History (1940), both edited by A.M. 
Schlesmger; and The Mingling of the Ca^ 
nadian and American Peoples (1940), 
completed by John B. Brebner. 

HANSON, Howard [Harold] (1896- 
), Nebraska-born composer, con- 
ductor and educator, taught at the Col- 
lejge of the Pacific (1916-21). As director 
of the Eastman School of Music (i 924- ) 
and as conductor of various orchestras, he 
has influenced many contemporary com- 
posers. His works include chamber music, 
choral works, symphonic poems, the opera 
Merry Mount (1934), with a libretto by R. 
L.Stokes based on New England history, 
and the Nordic and Romantic symphonies. 

HAPGOOD, Hutchins (1869-1 944), born 
in Chicago, graduated from Hai^ard 
(1892), and was a journalist in Chicago 
and New York. His realistic narratives 
include The Autobiography of a Thief 
(1903), The Spirit of Labor U907), An 
Anarchist Woman (1909), and Types from 
City Streets (1910). Enemies (1916) is a 
novel written with his wife, and The Story 
of a Lover (1919) is a semi-autobiograph- 
icsl novel. A Victorian in the Modem 
World (1939) is an autobiography, telling 
of his rdations with Chicago left-wing 
groups and his post-war association with 
Greenwich Village and Provincetown. 

Norman Hapgood (1868-1937), his 
brother,^ was editor of Collier's (1903-12) 
during its muckraking period, and later 
edited Harper's Weekly (1913-16) and 
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Hears fs International (1923-5). His books 
include: Literary Statesmen (1897); biog- 
raphies of Washington, Lincoln, and Web- 
ster; The Stage in America (1901); Indus- 
try and Progress (1911); and his auto- 
biography, The Changing Years (1930). 

Hapless Orphan^ The; or^ Innocent Vic- 
tim of Revenge^ anonymous novel by *an 
American Lady,* published in 1793. It is a 
typically sentimental didactic romance 
concerned with Caroline Francis, a Phila- 
delphia girl who attracts the fianc£ of 
Eliza, and is the object of Eliza’s remome- 
less revenge after the young man’s suicide. 
After innumerable machinations, Caroline 
is killed, and her corpse is barely sav^ 
from the dissecting room through the aid 
of another suitor, Mr.Helen. 

HARBEN, William Nathaniel (1858- 
1919), born in Georgia, later lived in New 
York and abroad, becoming known for his 
popular short stories and novels concerned 
with life in northern Georgia. His novels 
include: The Woman Who Trusted (1901); 
Ahner Daniel (1902); The Georgians 
(1904); Ann Boyd (1906); and Mam* 
Linda (1907). 

Harbinger^ The (i 845 - 9 )> weekly Fouri- 
erist newspaper, edited by George Ripley, 
was dedicated to 'the examination and 
discussion of the g«'eat questions in social 
science, politics, literature, and the arts, 
which command the attention of dl be- 
lievers in the progress and elevation of 
humanity.’ Until 1847 it was the official 
organ of Brook Farm, and attained a cir- 
culation of approximately 1,000. It was 
later edited from New York by Ripley 
and Parke Godwin for the American 
Union of Associationists. Among the con- 
tributors were Lowell, Whittier, C.A. 
Dana, Greeley, the younger W.E.Chan- 
ning, and J.S.Dwight, whose critical arti- 
cles made the paper one of the leading 
musical journals of the U.S. 

Harbor^ The^ novel by Ernest Poole 
(q.v.), published in loi 5. 

New York harbor forms the background 
for the childhood of BiU, who wattes his 
father’s ships leave for distant ports, and 
rwcts the passing of the romantic days 
of sailing ships. He hates the brutal life 
of the docks, and, after attending college. 
vHhere he is hifluenced by the radical 
thought of his friend, Joe Kramer, escapes 
to Paris to begin his career as an author. 
After two years, he returns to New York 


and marries his childhood sweetheart, 
Elepore Dillon. His father-in-law, an 
engineer who plans to transform the har- 
bor into a unified industrial center, con- 
verts him to the point of view of big busi- 
ness, and he writes glowing articles on the 
potentialities of suoi a port. In his ideal- 
istic enthusiasm. Bill fails to ^e that he is 
assisting a monopoly that will crush his 
father’s class of small competitors. Joe 
Kramer, now a labor organizer, becomes 
the lover of Bill’s sister Sue, and the 
writer comes to see that the truly humane 
cause is that of the workers, ^though a 
strike in which he participates is defeated, 
and he is no longer able to sell his writings, 
his wife shares his new social attitude, 
and he determines to write the story of the 
harbor, and to continue working ^for the 
freedom of mankind.’ 

Harbours of Memory^ sketches by Wil- 
liam McFee (q.v.). 

HARDING, Chester (1792-1866), itin- 
erant Massachusetts painter, whose early 
portraits include those of Daniel Boone 
and prominent Indian chiefs. After study- 
ing m London (1823-6), he settled in 
Boston, and rivaled Gilbert Stuart as a 
fashionable portrait painter. 

HARDING, Warren Gamaliel (1865- 
1923), 29th President of the U.S. (1921- 
3), was born in Ohio, and was a small 
town journalist until he entered state poli- 
tics, serving as state senator and lieuten- 
ant-governor. He followed the Republican 
party line during his term in the U.S. 
Senate (1914-20), and was a 'dark 
horse’ candidate for the presidency, with 
what was probably a deliberately vague 
platform. His brief administration was 
generally unimportant, although he op- 
posed membership in the League of Na- 
tions and recognition of the new Russian 
government, and called the Washington 
Conference (i 921-2) to limit naval arma- 
ments. His term is chiefly remembered as 
one of the most corrupt in U.S. history, 
owing to his cabinet appointments of sucii 
friends as Fall^ Denby, and Daugher^, 
who were implicated in graft scandals in- 
cluding that of Teapot Dome (q.v.). 

HARDY, Arthur Sherburne (1847- 
1930), born in Massachusetts, was known 
as a profttsor of civil engineering and 
mathematics before the success of his 
fiction. He later served as U.S. minister 
to Persia, Greece, Rumania, Servia, and 
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Spain. Besides mathematical texts and a 
book of verse, he was the author of several 
popular novels: But Yet a Woman (1883), 
a stylized talc of contemporary France; 
The Wind of Destiny (1886), a romantic 
story set in Europe and the U.S., and its 
sequel, His Daughter First (1903); PassS 
Rose (1889), a romance of the time of 
Charlemagne; and Helen (1916), a novel 
of international societ)^ set in France. 
Diane and Her Friends 69^4) is a collec- 
tion of stories. 

HARE, Robert (1781-1858), professor of 
chemistry at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, was the author of Brief Fiew of the 
Policies and Resources of the United States 
(1810); Standish the Puritan (1850), a ro- 
mance of the Revolutionary War; and 
Spiritualism Scientifically Demonstrated 

(1855)- 

HARIOT, Thomas (1560-1611), English 
mathematician and geographer, accom- 
panied Grenville on his second expedition 
to Virginia (1586). The two-year sojourn 
resulted in his Brief e and True Report of 
the New-Found Land of Virginia (1588), 
which was accompanied in the 1590 edi- 
tion by the imaginative drawings of a 
fellow-colonist, John White, and was re- 
published by Hakluyt. Ralegh was in- 
debted to Hariot in The History of the 
World for points of chronology and geog- 
raphy. The name is also spelled Harriot 
and Harriott. 

HARLAND, Henry (1861-1905), born in 
Russia of American parents, was located 
in Europe and at Harvard, and became a 
New York journalist and public official. 
Under the pseudonym Sidney Luska, he 
wrote a senes of sensational novels deal- 
ing with the lives of immigrant Jews, in- 
cluding As It Was Written (1885), Mrs. 
Peixada (1886), My Uncle Florimond 
(1888), and Mr.Sonnenschein's Inherit- 
ance (1888). In 1890 he abruptly dis- 
carded this side of his personality, and, 
taking up residence in London, became 
one of the leading expatriate aesthetes, 
and the original editor of the Yellow Book. 
During this later period, he wrote a num- 
ber of courtly and decorative tales, col- 
lected in Grey Roses (1895) ^md Comedies 
and Errors (i 898), as well as the extremely 
popular The Cardinals Snuff-Box 
concerned with the love of an English nov- 
elist and an Italian duchess, which conies 
to a happy fulfilment through the media- 
tion of ms uncle, the cardinal. My Friend 


Prospero (1904) is a similar romance about 
a young English nobleman and an Aus- 
trian princess. 

HARLAND, Marion, pseudonym of 
Mary Terhune (q.v.). 

Harlem, section of upper Manhattan, 
whose Negro district includes most of New 
York City's 458,4^ Negroes (1940). It 
was originally an independent village of 
Dutch settlers, who named it for Haarlem, 
and was later a residential section for 
whites until its population became pre- 
dominantly Negro (r.i 914-1 8). The Negro 
section figured in literature as early as 
J.W. Johnson's The Autobiography of an 
Ex-Colored Man (1912), and was widely 
exploited in the fiction and poetry of the 
1920’s. Among the best known treatments 
are Van Vechten’s Nigger Heaven (1925), 
O'Neill's All God*s Chillun Got Wings 
(1924), and Maxwell Bodenheim’s Naked 
on Roller Skates (1931); and among the 
Negro authors who have depicted 
Harlem life are Claude McKay, Jean 
Toomer, Wallace Thurman, Count6e 
Cullen, Langston Hughes, and W.E.B. 
DuBois. 

Harmony Society, an outgrowth of a Ger- 
man pietist sect founded at Wiirttemberg 
by George Rapp. After persecution 
abroad, and the establishment of several 
temporary colonies, Rapp and 600 ad- 
herents settled in Pennsylvania (i8oa), 
naming their settlement Harmony. The 
society moved to Indiana (1815-25) but 
returned to settle at Economy, Pennsyl- 
vania, near Pittsburgh. In 1831 ‘Count 
Maximilian De I^on,' an adventurer who 
undermined their religious beliefs, split 
the Harmonists in two, and escaped with 
the funds of his minority party. The ma^ 
jority, who continued successfully under 
the original leadership, are popularly 
known as the Rappists. Part of their re- 
ligious system embraced communism, and 
another distin^ishing feature was the 
doctrine of celibacy. The latter in 1807 
led them to dissolve marriage ties and 
prohibit fttfther marriages, and finally 
caused their extinction, although there 
were still four members in 1903. (See New 
Harmony.) 

HarpeVa Bazar (1867- ), weekly 

women’s magazine, was published to com- 
plement Harper's Weekly. In 1901 it 
became a monthly, and in 1913 was pur<« 
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chased by Hearst, who made it more 
modern and sophisticated. Since 1929 the 
title has been spelled Bazaar, 

Haipera Feny, see Browtiy John, 

Harper* s Monthly Magazine (i85o> 
), founded at New York by Harper 
and brothers, with Henry J. Raymond as 
editor during the first six years. This 
eclectic literaij periodical at first drew 
widely on British authors, including Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, Charles Lever, Trollope, 
Wilkie Collins, and Hardy, but under the 
editorship (1869-1919) of Henry M. Alden 
it printed an increasing amount of Amer- 
ican material, including contributions by 
such diverse authors as Melville, De 
Forest, NordhofF, Elizabeth S. Phelps, 
Henry James, C.D.Warner, Howells, Gar- 
land, E.E.Hale, Miss Jewett, Brander 
Matthews, and Owen Wister. Among the 
popular serials were Du Maurier*s Trilby 
(189^) and Clemens’s of Arc (1895- 
6); featured illustrations were by such 
artists as E.A.Abbey, A.B.Frost, Howard 
Pyle, and Winslow Homer. A separate 
English edition published abroad was 
edited by Andrew Lang. After 1900, the 
American publication devoted more space 
to contemporary politics and social prob- 
lems, with articles by public figures in- 
cluding Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
H.C.L^ge, and following the First World 
War its policy became more notably lib- 
eral. The best-known department is the 
‘Editor’s Easy Chair,’ whose occupants 
have included D.G.Mitcheli (1851-3), 
G.W.Curtis (1853-92), Howells (i 901-21), 
E.S.Martin (1921-35), and Bernard De 
Voto (1935- ). Until 1900 the magazine’s 
name was Harper* s New Monthly Maga- 
ziney and since 1925 it has been simply 
Harper's Magazine, 

Harper^ s Weekly (1857-1916), illus- 
trated political and literary journal. M- 
thoi^h it always published serials, in- 
cluding works by Dickens, Wilkie Collins, 
Mr$.Gaskell, and Bidwer, it was best 
known for its engravings and woodcuts, 
which constitute a pictorial history of the 
times. In 1862 Thomas Nast joined the 
staff, and made the m^azine notable for 
its war pictures and political cartoons. His 
bitter caricatures of the corrupt Tweed 
Ring did much to shape public opinion, 
as did his cartoons, which created the 
accepted s^rmbols of the Tammany tiger, 
the Republican elephant, and the Demo- 
cratic donkey. The magazine was later 


noted for its photographs and wash draw- 
ings, and the writings of such contributors 
as Kipling, Conan Doyle, Henry Jame*s, 
Howells, H.B.Fuller, R.H.Davis, and 
Hamlin Garland. Among the editors were 
G.W.Curtis (1863-92), Carl Schurz (1892- 
4), and J.K.Bangs (1898-1901). It was 
absorbed by The Independent, 

Harp^WeaveTy The^ poems by Edna St. 
Vincent Millay (q.v.). 

HARRIGAN, Edward (1845-1911), au- 
thor of popular songs, variety sketches, 
and 39 plays, in all of which he acted the 
leading parts. His song, ‘The Mulligan 
Guard’ (1873), was the seed of many 
farce-comedies containing popular lyrics, 
the most famous being the cycle begun 
with The Mulligan Guard Picnic (1878). 
These satires on the amateur military 
organizations that flourished in society 
and politics after the Civil War depict a 
typical stage Irishman and German, the 
latter acted by Harrigan’s partner, Tony 
Hart. 

HARRIMAN, Edward Henry (1848- 
1909), during his 20’s made a fortune in 
Wall Street, and about 1880 began his 
career as an organizer and executive of 
railway systems. After expanding the Illi- 
nois Central, he turned to the Union 
Pacific, of which after 1897 he became 
virtual dictator. His domineering attitude 
and efficiency in the application of prac- 
tical techniques gave him a unique personal 
power in railroading, and he extended the 
Union Pacific’s leadership by combina- 
tions with the Central Pacific, Southern 
Pacific, and other systems. He also owned 
a fleet of merchant ships in the Pacific, and 
engaged in banking and insurance manip- 
ulations. His unscrupulous methods and 
monopolistic ambition led to a famous 
financial duel with James J. Hill over 
control of the Northern Pacific, and also 
led to an investigation (1906-7) by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
termed his financing "Indefensible.’ He led 
a scientific expedition to Alaska (1899), 
whose results are contained in the Harris- 
man Alaska Series (14 vols.,1902-14). 
Among his biographies is one by John 
Muir (1911). 

HARRIOT, see Hanot, 

HARRIS, Benjamin (^.1673-1716), Enp;- 
lish bookseller and publisher, lived m 
Boston (1686-95), where he issued Publick 
Occurrences Both Forreign and Domestick 
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(q.v!)^ the first newspaper printed in 
America. It was immediately suppressed, 
Biit Harris published writings by such 
authors as Cotton and Increase Mather, 
and his own compilation. The New Eng-^ 
land Primer (q.v.). 

iDkkRIS, Charles K., see Tin Pan Alky. 

HARRIS, Frank (1856-1931), born in 
Ireland, came to the U.S. (1870), where 
he worked at jobs ranging from boot- 
blacking to cow punching, the latter oc- 
cupation being described in My Reminis-- 
cences as a Cowboy (1930). After attending 
the University of Kansas, he became an 
American citizen and was admitted to the 
state bar (1875). He drifted to Europe for 
further education, and in England be- 
came editor of various magazines and an 
intimate of such men as Beerbohm, Wilde, 
and Shaw. He attained a literary reputa- 
tion for such books of short stories as 
Elder Conklin (1894) ^^d Montes the Mata- 
dor (1900), his novel The Bomb (1908), 
dealing with the Haymarket Riot, and 
his play Mr. and Mrs. Daventry (1900), 
which critics have contended was mainly 
written by Wilde. Of this London period, 
Wilde said, *Frank Harris has been re- 
ceived in all the great houses — He 
returned to the U.S., where he edited 
Pearson's Magazine^ but his pro-German 
views during the First World War caused 
him to retire to Nice. Meanwhile he had 
won notoriety through his biography of 
Oscar Wilde: His Life and Confessions (2 
vois.,1916), which has been called mali- 
ciously inaccurate; his five volumes of 
Contemporary Portraits (1915-27), im- 
pressionistic and frequently scandalous 
sketches of acquaintances; and his pro- 
miscuously frank My Life and Loves{2 vols., 
1923-7). His other works include; The 
Man Shakespeare (1909) and The Women 
of Shakespeare (1911), psychological stud- 
ies; Great Days (1914) and Love in Youth 
(1916), novels; Unpath'd Waters (i9i3)> 
The Veils of Isis (1915), A Mad Love 
(1920), and Undream'd of Shores (1924), 
short-story collections; Shakespeare and 
His Love (1910) and Joan la Ramie (1926), 
plays; and Bernard Shaw (1931), a biog- 
raphy of which Frank Scully later claimed 
the authorship. 

HARRIS, Georoe Washington (1814- 
69), Tennessee River steamboat captain, 
later became a political writer and con- 
tributed humorous sketches to local news- 


apers and The Spirit of the Times. He is 
est known for his Sut Lovingood Yams 
(q.v., 1867), a collection of the tall tales 
and humor of the Old Southwest. 

HARRIS, Joel Chandler (1848-1908), 
born and reared in a small town in Geor- 
ria, worked on newspapers in Macon, New 
Orleans, and Savannah, before joining the 
staff of the Atlanta Constitution^ with 
which he was associated from 1876 until 
the founding of his own Uncle Remus's 
Magazine (1900). His first Uncle Remus 
story appeared in the Constitution in 
1879, and the first collection in book form, 
Uncle Remus: His Songs and His Sayings 
(q.v., 1881) was followed by Nights with 
Unck Remus (1883), Uncle Remus and 
His Friends (1892), Mr. Rabbit at Home 
(1895), Phe Tar-Baby and Other Rhymes oj 
Uncle Remus (1904), Uncle Remus and 
Br'er Rabbit (1906), and other collec- 
tions, all more exclusively addressed to 
children than was the first. These works 
were among the first, and remain the 
greatest, in the school of Negro folk litenu 
ture. Uncle Remus is both typical and 
strongly individual, and his tales, based 
on native legends, are told with a simple 
humor and authentic dialect that is in 
perfect harmony with the thing said and 
the way of saying it. The rich plantation 
background and the elaborate dialogue of 
the animals are also remarkably fine. 
MingOy and Other Sketches in Black and 
White (q.v., 1 884) was the first of a num- 
ber of volumes in which Harris portrayed 
Georgia aristocrats, poor whites, and ex- 
slaves, with fidelity, understanding, and 
humor. These include two novels, Sister 
Jane: Her Friends and Acquaintances 
(1896) and Gabriel Tolliver: A Story of 
Reconstruction (1902), and such volumes of 
short stories as Free Joey and Other Gear- 
gian Sketches (1887), Tales of the Home 
Folks in Peace and War (1898), and The 
Making of a Statesman (1902), ril of which 
contribute to Harris’s eminence among 
authors of local-color fiction. 

HARRIS, Roy (1898- ), Oldahoma^ 

born composer, has written in many 
forms, developing; a personal idiom based 
on the folk music and spirit of Western 
America. His compositions include three 
orchestral symphonies; a Symphony for 
Voices based on poems of Whitman; a 
piano concerto; an overture, Johnny 
Comes Marching Home; and a symphomc 
elegy. Farewell to the Pioneers. 
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HARRIS, Thomas Lake (1823-1906), most important event of his administra- 
English-t^m poet and religionist, b^an tion was the convening of the first Pan- 
Kis career in 1845 as a minister of Univer- American Conference (1889). Cleveland, 
salism (q.v.), was converted to spiritual- again his opponent, replaced Harrison 
ism by Andrew Davis, and later estab- after the election of 1892, and he resumed 
lished communities of believers in the his law practice. 

Brotherhood ofthe New Life, which aimed harRISON, Constakce Cary 

at the creation of a new social system 1920), born in Virginia, later lived in 
tlwugh the spiritual regeneration of man- n^w York and England, and became 

kind. He wrote mystic poetry, which he known for her essays, stories, and novels 
claimed to dictate while in a state of depicting American social life during the 
tTd.nct, latter part of the 19th century. The Anglo- 

HARRIS, WiLUAM Torrey (1835-1909), (1890), published anonymously, 

philosopher and educator, founded the won wide attention for its comic portrayal 
St.Louis school of Idealism, which initi- of American social climbers in Europe, 
ated the systematic study of German Her oth^ fiction indudes: fie/Aaiww 
thought in the U.S. Influenced by Alcott 089a); Sweet Bells Out of Tune (1893); ^ 
and Theodore Parker, he became the Son of the Old pomtmon (1^7); Gooif 
foremost exponent of Hegel in the U.S, Americans and Utter-Day Sweet- 
upon publishing Hegel's Logic (1890), al- (1906). She publish^ her autobi^- 

though he had already used Hegelian in- «pl»y as Recollecttons Grave and Gay 
terpretation in The Spiritual Sense of 

Dante* sDivinaCommedia{i%%g), Ills 2iC2L- HARRISON, Henry Sydmor (1880- 

demic career, beginning as a St.Louis 1930), born in Tennessee, graduated from 
school teacher (1857) and ending as U.S. Columbia, and served on the staff of the 
Commissioner of Education (1889-1906), Richmond Times-Dispatch (1900-10). His 
was marked by his application of Hegel’s later life was mainly devoted to fiction, 
minciples to educational problems. He the best of his seven novels being ^ueed 
founded The Journal of Speculative Philos- (1911) and Vy*s Eyes (1913). The first, 
Qphy (1867-93), which published the dramatized by Gilbert Emery (1921), is a 
early writings of Dewey, James, and complacently realistic story of American 
Royce, and with Alcott he established the city life, concerned with a young ‘revolu- 
Concord School of Philosophy (1880). The tionary sociologist* whose conviction of 
extensive bibliography of his writings in- his mission in life is broken by contact 
eludes an Introduction to the Study of with actuality when he becomes a news- 
Philosophy (1889) and the Psycholopc paper reporter, V,V*s Eyes^ about an 
Foundations of Education (1898). With enthusiastic young doctor, V. Vivian, who 
F.B. Sanborn he wrote a study of Emer- attempts to reform the selfish daughter of 
son (1901). a factory owner, includes pleas for im- 

HARRISON, Benjamin (i726?-9i), Vir- f^^^tory conditions, child-labor 

^inia statesman, served with distinction legislation, and women s rights, 
in the colonial legislature, the two Con- HARRISON, William Henry (1773- 
tinental Congresses, and the governor- 1841), 9th PrjMidcnt of the U.S. (1841), 
ship of his state (1781-4). He was a was born in Virginia, the son of Benjamin 
leader in the debates over the Articles of Harrison. After several years in the army 
Confederation and the Declaration -of In- on the Northwest frontier, he served as a 
dependence, which he signed. W.H.Har- delegate to Congress7and from 1800 to 
rison was his son. 1812 he was governor of Indiana Terri- 

Benj AMIN Harrison (1833-1901), tor^r. His policies with regard to the use of 
l^andson of W.H.Harrison, was 23rd Indian lands aroused resentment among 
President of the U.S. (1889-93). Born in the tribes, who rebelled under the leader- 
Ohio. he practiced law in Indiana, from ship of Tecumseh (q.v.). In the battle of 
which he raised a Union regiment in the Tippecanoe (q.v.,i8ii), Harrison tempo- 
Civil War, serving as its colonel. In the rarily defeated the Indians, and at the 
U.S.Senate (1881-7) he supported the outbreak of the War of 1812 he was ap- 
conservative Republican party line. After pointed commander-in-chief of the U.S. 
his defeat of Cleveland in 1888, he con- forces in the Northwest. In 1813, aided by 
tinned to follow party dictates, and the the naval victory of Perry, he succeeded 
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in occupying Detroit, and his entry into 
Canada signalized the American triumph 
ia the West. Although Harrison served as 
a representative (1816-19) and senator 
(1825-8), he sank to poverty and obscurity 
during the Jacksonian era. In 18^6, how- 
wcra, ne was a compromise candidate for 
tlunpresidency, supported by the Anti- 
Masons and certain Whigs, and in 1840 
received the backing of Webster and Clay 
in a final Whig attempt to oust the Jack- 
sonian Democrats. Publicized as a frontier 
hero and advocate of the ‘Log Cabin and 
• Hard Cider,* with the famous slogan ‘Tip- 
pecanoe and Tyler too,* Harrison won an 
overwhelming victory against Van Buren. 
Before his party had time to consolidate 
its power, he contracted pneumonia and 
died aft^ a month in office. His grandson, 
Benjamin Harrison, was the 23rd Presi- 
dent. 

HARRISSE, Henry (1829-19x0), French 
bibliographer of American history, resi- 
dent in the U.S. (1847-66). His works in- 
clude: Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima 

i i866), a bibliography of 300 books re- 
erring to America between 1493 and 
1551; Notes on Columbus (i 866), written in 
collaboration with Samuel L.M.Barlow; 
Additions (1872) to his first book; Notes 
. . • sur la Nouvelle-France (1872); D. 
Fernando Colon ^ Historiador de su Padre 
(1871), on Columbus*s son; Les Corte Real 
et leur voyage au nouveau monde (1883); 
Christophe Colomb ... (2 vols., 1884-5); 
DScouverte de V AmSrique du Nord (i 892), a 
critical survey of the sources and questions 
concerned in the voyages of the Cabots; 
and John Caboty the Discoverer of North 
America (1896). 

HART, Albert Bushnell (1854-1943), 
professor of American history at Harvard 
University (1883-1926), and editor of the 
co-operative work. The American Nation 
(28 vols., 1904-18), which was a sum- 
mary by trained specialists writing in 
an untechnical style. Besides his own 
contributions to this scries, he wrote in- 
dividual works on American govern- 
ment and history, and edited an American 
History Told by Contemporaries (5 vols., 
1897-1929). 

HART, Frances Noyes (1890-1943), au- 
thor of fiction, including sudi detective 
novels as The Bellamy 2>fo/(i927), Hide 
in the Dark (1929)1 and The Crooked Lane 

(1934)- 


HART, Fred H. {fl, 1 873-8), Nevada fron. 
tier journalist and humorist, author of 
The Sazerac Lying Club (i 878), acollection 
of character sketches and local narratives 
in the vein of the tall tale. 

HART, Joseph C. (1798-1855), New 
York lawyer and journalist, lived for a 
time in Nantucket, and wrote Mirian Cof- 
fin; ory The Whale-Fishermen (1834)^ the 
first Anrierican novel on whaling, written 
to obtain congressional supi^n for the 
industry, of which it gives a vivid picture. 
The Romance of Yachting (1848) is a far- 
rago of travel and literary essays, includ- 
ing one of the earliest analyses of Shake- 
speare*s plays intended to prove Bacon *s 
authorship. Hart was later U.S. cousul in 
the Canary Islands, where he died. 

HART, Moss (1904- ), New York play- 
wrich^is best known for his collaborations 
with ( 5 eorge S. Kaufman (q.v.), which 
include: Once in a Lifetime (1930), You 
Can't Take It With You (q.v., 1936; Pu- 
litzer Prize, 1937), Rather Be Right 
(1937), The Man Who Came to Dinner 
(1939), and George Washington Slept Here 
(1940). He has also written the librettos 
for Irving Berlin's revues, Face the Music 
(1932); As Thousands Cheer (1933); the 
musical comedy Lady in the Dark (1941), 
with songs by Kurt Weill and Ira Gersh- 
win. Winged Victory (1943), a play about 
the Air Force, was performed by soldiers. 
HARTE, [Francis] Bret[t] (1836-1902), 
born in Albany, New York, went to Cali- 
fornia (1854), where he engaged in various 
occupations, including a brief attempt at 
mining in the Mother Lode. In 1S60 he 
settled in San Francisco, where he became 
a printer and journalist, and through his 
contributions to the Golden Era and the 
Californian became a prominent literary 
figure. The Lost Galleon (1867), a collec- 
tion of poems, and Condensed Novels and 
Other Papers (1867), distinguished for its 
satirical parodies of famous authors, were 
his first books. The following year, Harte 
became editor of the newly founded Over- 
land Monthly in which he published his 
local-color stories, mainly concerned with 
moral contrasts, including ‘The Luck of 
Roaring Camp,* ‘The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat,’ ‘Tennessee's Partner* (qq.v.), *Mig- 
gles,’ and ‘Brown of Calaveras.* His fa- 
mous comic ballad, ‘Plain Language from 
Truthful James* (q.v., 1870), alk> ap- 
peared at this time, and, with the collec- 
tion of The Luck cf Roaring Camp and 
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Other Sketches (1870), he was swept into 
popular favor throughout the U.S. He 
immediately made a triumphal trip East, 
where he received a contract from the 
Atlantic Monthly for |io,ooo for 12 con- 
tributions. He fulfilled the contract with 
mediocre writing, and his short-lived pop- 
ularity came to an end. During subsequent 
years, Harte collected his magazine con- 
tributions in Mrs, Skaggs's Husbands 
(1873), Tales of the Argonauts (1875), An 
Heiress of Red Dog^ and Other Sketches 
(1878), A Sappho of Green Springs ^ and 
Other Stories (1891), and Colonel Star-* 
bottle's Client^ and Some Other People 
(1892). He ^so wrote such novels as 
Gabriel Conroy (1876), M'liss: An Idyll of 
Red Mountain (1873), and Jef Briggs's 
Love Story (1880), and two plays, Two 
Men of Sandy Bar (1876) and Ah Sin 
(1877), the latter in collaboration with 
Clemens, as well as many other works, but 
none of these approached the success of 
his earliest writings. He became U.S. con- 
sul at Crefeld, Rhenish Prussia (1878), 
and at Glasgow (1880-85). He lived the 
remainder of his life in London, where edi- 
tors accepted his stories more readily than 
did the American magazines. During his 
last years he was little better than a hack 
writer, turning out imitations of the Cali- 
fornia stories that had won him fame. 

Hartford Convention (i 814-15), meeting 
of 26 delegates from Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island to consider 
their position in the War of 1812. This 
dissident Federalist group, motivated by 
the Essex Junto and the mercantilists op- 
posed to Jefferson’s policies, advocated 
state rights, prohibition of the admission 
of new states, limitation of federal control 
in commerciu embargoes, trade restric- 
tions, and declarations of war, and other 
revisions of the Constitution. The possi- 
bilities of secession or a separate peace 
with England were also considered. 

Hartford Daily Courant^ see Connectu 
cutCourant, 

Hartford Wits, see Connecticut Wits. 
Harvard ClasHcs^ stecEliotfiW. 
Harvard University, first North Ameri- 
can institution of higher learning, founded 
(1636) at Newe Towne (Cambridge) 
uncier a of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. Three years later, the college 
was named for John Harvard (1607-38), a 
colonist who bequeathed half his estate 


(£780) and his library of more thart 400 
volumes to the new institution. In its 
early years, the college was closely allied 
with church and state, but in the mid-iqth 
century this alliance was completely 
severed, the clergy no longer being for- 
mally represented on the board of 
seers, which is elected by the alumni 
rather than the legislature. Harvard Di- 
vinity School (founded 1819) was origi- 
nally a stronghold of Unitarianism, but 
has later been a nonsectarian graduate 
school of theology. Other prominent ^ 
schools are those of medicine (founded 
1782), law (founded 1817), Lawrence 
Scientific School (1847-1907, now the ' 
school of engineering), business admin- 
istration (founded 1908), and journalism. 
Ainong the notable institutions within the 
university are the Agassiz museum of 
comparative zoology, Peabody museum 
of archaeology, Fogg art museum, Arnold 
arboretum, and Widener Memorial Li- 
brary, the largest university library in 
the U.S. Famous presidents of Harvard 
include Increase Mather (1685-1701); 
Josiah Quincy (q.v., 1829-45); Edward 
Everett (184^9); Jared Sparks (1849- 
53); C.W.Eliot (q.v., 1 869-1909), under 
whom Harvard took its place as a leading 
university of the U.S.; A.L.Lowell (q.v., 
1909-33), who introduced the tutorial sys- 
tem and house plan and made other re- 
forms and innovations; and James B. 
Conant (1933-53). RadclifFe College (q.v.) 
for women is affiliated with the university. 
Throughout its history, Harvard has 
played an important role in American 
cultural life, and its faculty and alumni 
have included many outstanding men. 
Among the literary ngures on the faculty 
have been Holmes, Lowell, C.E.Norton, 
George Bancroft, John Fiske, Parkman, 
Longfellow, Henry Adams, Santayana, 
Whitehead, William James, Bliss Perry, 
Irving Babbitt, G.P.Baker, and G.L. Kit- 
tt-edge. Graduates noted for their writings 
include Michael Wigglesworth (1651), 
Increase Mather U656), Benjamin 
Thompson (1662), Samuel Sewall (1671), 
Cotton Mather (1678), Thomas Prince 
(1709), Mather Byles (1725), Royall 
Tyler (1776), Prescott (1814), Edward 
Everett (1814), Jared Sparks (1815), 
George Bancroft (1817), Emerson (1821), 
Motley (1831), Theodore Parker (1836) 
Thoreau ' ‘ ‘ 
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(185^), John Fiske (1864), William James 
(M.D.^1869), Santayana (1886), T.S.£liot 
(1909), and John Dos Passos (1916). 

. HARVEY, William Hope (1851-1936), 
known as ‘Coin* Hanrey, the pseudonym 
Jy used in the maeazine and books he pub- 
Us&l^ irom his Chicago home to dissemi- 
nate views on bimetallism. Among his 
works on free coinage of silver, which for a 
time had great influence, are: Coin’s Fi^ 
nancial School (1894); ^ of Na- 
tions (1894); Coin’s Financial School Up 
Ho Date (1895); on Money ^ Trusts^ 
and Imperialism (1899); The Remedy 
(1915); and Common Sense^ or the Clot on 
the main oj the Body Politic (1920). 

HASSAM, Childe (1859-1935), Boston 
painter, studied in Paris, finding inspira- 
tion in Impressionism (q.v.). An illustra- 
tor, genre painter, watercolorist, and 
etcher, he is best known for his landscapes, 
and his technique is shown to best advan- 
tage in Allies Day^ Fifth Avenue. 

HASTINGS, Thomas (1784-1872), born 
in Connecticut and reared in estate New 
York, moved to New York City (1832), 
where he conducted church choirs, com- 
posed music and words for hymns, and 
compiled several hymn books. His first 
collection, Spiritual Songs for Social fVor- 
ship (1831-2), was edited with Lowell Ma- 
son, and most of his original works were 
collected in Devotional Hymns and Re- 
ligious Poems (1850), which includes his 
music for Toplady*s ‘Rock of Ages.* 

Hasty Puddingf The^ mock-epic in three 
cantos of heroic couplets, composed in 
1793 by Joel Barlow (q.v.), published in 
1796. While in France, the poet one eve- 
ning, in a Savoyard inn, encountered a 
steaming dish of boiled Indian meal (hasty 
pudding). It reminded him of Connecticut, 
and caused him to write his merry epic on 
this native dish, ranking ‘simplicity of 
diet among the virtues.’ 

Haunted Palace^ They ywem by Poe 
(Q*v.), published in the Baltimore Museum 
(1839), and as one of the hero’s ‘rhymed 
verbal improvisations’ in ‘The Fall of the 
House of Usher.’ The six stanzas (rimed 
ababcdci) depict in allegory the progress 
of insanity within the phantom-haunted 
palace’ 01 a decaying mind. 

Haverford Gollefte, men’s school founded 
0833) by the Society of Friends north of 


Hawthorne 

Philadelphia. The enrolment is limited to 
r.250. Graduates include Christopher 
Morley (1910), W.H.Chamberlin (1917)1 
and Frederic Prokosch (1927). 
HAVIGHURST, Walter[Edwin] (i|^i- 
Wisconsin-born professor at Miami 
University, Ohio, graduated from ^e Uni- 
versity of Denver. His works include: 
Upper Mississippi: A Wilderness Saga 
(i 937 > revised 1944); Long Ships Passing 
(1942), about Great Lakes shipping; and 
novels: Pier 17 (1935), about a West 
Coast dock strike; The ^uiet Shore (1937), 
set near Lake Erie; The Winds of Spring 
(1940), about pioneer Wisconsin; No 
Homeward Course (1941), about a German 
searaider; and The Signature of Time (i 949), 
about generations of a Lake Erie family. 
Hawkeye, see Leather-Stocking Tales. 
Hawks of Hawk-Hollowy romance 
by R.M.Bird (q.v.), published in 1835, 
and anonymously dramatized in 1841. 

At the Delaware Water Gap in Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1780, there is a feud between the 
Gilbert and Falconer families. Years be- 
fore, Colonel Richard Falconer betrayed 
Jessie Gilbert, and her brothers, a wild 
group known as the Hawks, vowed re- 
venge, but fled during the Revolution. 
Herman Hunter, an artist, now comes to 
the valley, where he falls in love with Cath- 
erine Loring, daughter of the colonel’s 
steward, after he rescues her from drown- 
ing, being in turn saved by a dark stranger. 
Herman’s rival is Henry Falconer, the 
colonel’s nephew. When Catherine pre- 
pares to marry Henry, the dark stranger, 
revealing himself to be Oran Gilbert, helps 
Herman to surprise the wedding party, 
killing Henry and kidnapping Catherine. 
Herman is captured and jailed, Oran fails 
to carry out his plan to seize the jail, and 
Elsie, an old crone, reveals to the colonel 
that Herman is actually Hyland, his son 
by Jessie Gilbert. The colonel has Hyland 
released, confesses that he had secretly 
married Jessie, and dies. Oran commits 
suicide, and Hyland and Catherine marry. 

HAWTHORNE, Julian (1846-1934), son 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, was educat^ in 
the U.S. and abroad, and spent part of his 
early life in England. Beginning with the 
publication of Bressant (1873), a melo- 
dramatic novel, he became a popular au- 
thor, and his best-known Action includes: 
Garth (1877), a novel concerned with an 
Indian curse on a New England family 
dwelling in Jamaica; Archibald Malmaison 
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(1884), a story of split personality; and A 
Fool of Nature (1896). In addition to such 
books on his family as Nathaniel Haw^ 
thome and His Wife (1884) and Hawthorne 
and His Circle (1903), his autobiographical 
works include Shapes that Pass (1928) and 
The Memoirs of Julian Hawthorne (1938). 

HAWTHORNE, Nathaniel (1804-64), 
was born at Salem, Massachusetts, of a 
prominent Puritan family, which had 
spelled the name Hathorne, and included 
a judge at the Salem witchcraft trials who 
figures as the accursed founder of The 
House of the Seven Gables, Nathaniel’s 
father, a sea-captain, died of yellow fever 
in Dutch Guiana in 1808, leaving his wid- 
ow to mourn him during a long life of ec- 
centric seclusion, and this influenced her 
son’s somber and solitary attitude. Dur- 
ing his childhood, he read extensively in 
the poets and romancers, and spent an im- 
pressionable year at a remote Maine lake, 
after which he attended Bowdoin College, 
graduating in 1825. Returning to Salem, 
he began to write historical sketches and 
allegorical tales, dealing with moral con- 
flicts in colonial New England. In 1828 he 
published anonymously, at his own ex- 
pense, an immature novel, Fanshawe 
(q.v.), whose hero resembles the author at 
this period. The work went practically un- 
noticed, but interested S.G.Goodrich, who 
then published manv of Hawthorne’s stor- 
ies in The Token, These were reprinted in 
Twice-Told Tales (q.v., 1837, enlarged 
1842), and included ‘The Maypole of 
Merrymount,* ‘Endicott and the Red 
Cross,’ The Minister’s Black Veil,’ 
‘Mr.Higginbotham’s Catastrophe,’ ‘Dr. 
Heidegger’s Experiment,* ‘The Grey 
Champion,’ ‘The Ambitious Guest’ 
(qq.v.), and the ‘Legends of the Province 
House,’ containing ‘Lady Eleanore’s 
Mantle’ and ‘Howe’s Masquerade’ 
(qq.v.). These talcs, which the author said 
had ‘the pale tint of flowers that blos- 
somed in too retired a shade,’ deal with the 
themes of guilt and secrecy, and intellec- 
tual and moral pride, and show Haw- 
thorne’s constant preoccupation with the 
effects of Puritanism in New England. In 
imaginative, allegorical fashion, he depicts 
the dramatic results of a Puritanism that 
was at the roots of the culture he knew, 
recognizing its decadence in his own time. 

In 1836 he emerged from his seclusion at 
Salem to begin a career of hack writing 
and editing. For Goodrich he edited the 
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monthly American Magazine of Useful and 
Entertaining Knowledge (1836), and later 
compiled the popular Peter Parley's Uni- 
versal History (18:37), as well as writing 
such books for children as Grandfather's 
Chair (1841), Famous Old People (1841), 
Liberty Tree (1841), and BiograpMgitb’ 
Stories for Children (1842). Meanwllflehe 
had also been employed in the Boston 
Custom House (1839-41), and now spent 
six or seven months at Brook Farm, where 
his sensitiveness and solitary habits, as 
well as his lack of enthusiasm for com- 
munal living, unfitted him for fruitful ‘ 
participation. He married Sophia Pea- 
body, an ardent follower of the Concord 
school, but even this marriage, although it 
was a happy turning point in his life, did 
not bring Hawthorne to share the optimis- 
tic philosophy of Transcendentalism. Set- 
tling in Concord at the Old Manse, he 
continued his analysis of the Puritan 
mind in the tales that were collected in 
Mosses from an Old Manse (q.v., 1846), 
including ‘Young Goodman Brown,’ ‘The 
Celestial Railroad,’ ‘Rappaccini’s Daugh- 
ter,’ ‘The Artist of the Beautiful,’ ‘The 
Birthmark,’ and ‘Roger Malvin’s Burial’ 
(qq.v.). As Surveyor of the Port of Salem 
(1846-9), he wrote little, but satirically ob- 
served his associates, as he described in the 
introduction to The Scarlet Letter (q.v., 
1850). This novel, written after Haw- 
thorne’s dismissal from his post owing to a 
change of administrations, proved to be 
his greatest production, and indeed 
summed up in classic terms the Puritan 
dilernma that had so long occupied his 
imagination. Other books of this period 
include: The House of the Seven Gables 
(q.v.,1851), another great romance, con- 
cern^ with the decadence of Puritanism; 
The Blithedale Romance (q.v.,1852), in 
which he turned to the contemporary 
scene and his Brook Farm experiences; 
The Snow Image and Other Twice-Told 
Tales (q.v., 1851), containing ‘The Snow 
Image,’ ‘The Great- Stone Face,’ and 
'Ethan Brand’ (qq.v.); and A Wonder- 
Book (q.v.,1852) and Tanglewood Tdes 
(q.v.,1853), stones for children. During 
these years, he lived for a time in the Berk- 
shires, where he was friendly with his ad- 
mirer, Melville. After he wrote a campaign 
biography of his college friend Franklin 
Pierce (1852) he was rewarded with the 
consulship at Liverpool. His departure for 
Euro|>e (1853) marks another turning 
point in his life. The ensuing years abroad 
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were filled with siehtseeing and journaliz- 
ing, and, althou^ his new cultural ac- 
^ui'rements had little influence on his writ- 
ing, they throw significant light on his 
character of mind. After his consular term 
1^(1 85^-7), he spent two years in Italy, re- 
farrw^g to settle again in Concord (i860). 
Our Old Home (q.v.,i8^), shrewd essays 
on his observations in England, and The 
Marble Faun (q.v.,i86o)j a romance set in 
Italy, were results of his European resi- 
dence. His last years, during which he 
continued to contribute to the Atlantic 
Monthly^ were marked by declining crea- 
tive powers, and his attempts to write a 
romance based on the themes of an elixir 
of life and an American claimant to an 
English estate resulted only in four post- 
humous {tz%mtxit&\Septimiu 5 Felton (q.v., 
1872); The Dolliver Romance (q.v., 1876); 
Dr, Grimshawe*s Secret (q.v., 1883); and 
The Ancestral Footstep (1883). Other post- 
humous publications include Passages from 
"^he English Notebooks (1870), Pas sages from 
the French and Italian Notebooks (1871), and 
Passages from the American Notebooks 
(1868), all edited by his wife. English 
Notebooks were newly edited from original 
manuscripts (1942) by Randall Stewart. 
Hawthorne has long been recognized as a 
classic interpreter of the spiritual history 
of New England, and in many of his short 
works, as well as in The Scarlet Letter and 
The House of the Seven GableSy he wrote 
masterpieces of romantic fiction. Like Poe, 
but with an emphasis on moral significance, 
he was a leader in the development of the 
short story as a distinctive American 
gjenre. The philosophic attitude implicit 
in his writing is generally pessimistic, 
growing out of the Puritan background, 
although his use of the supernatural has 
an Aesthetic rather than a religious founda- 
tion, for he presented New England's 
early Puritanism and its decay in terms of 
romantic fiction. Emphasis on allegory 
and symbolism causes his characters to be 
recdled as the embodiment of psycho- 
logical traits or moral concepts more than 
as living figures. 

HAY, JOHN [Milton] (1838-1905), Indi- 
ana-born statesman and author, as a law 
student at Springfield met Lincoln, whose 
assistant secretary he became. With John 
Nicolay, another secretary,^ who also 
served the President until his assassina- 
tion, he gathered material for Abraham 
Lincolm A History (10 vols.,1890). After 
holding minor posts in foreign legations. 


he entered journalism, and wrote Castilian 
Days (q.v.,1871) and Pike County Ballads 
(q.v.,1871), dialect poems about the Illi- 
nois frontier. Re-entering the govern- 
ment as assistant secretary of state under 
Hayes, he moved in the circle which in- 
cluded Henry Adams, H.C.Lodge, and 
Clarence King, and wrote an anonymous 
novel, The Bread-Winners (q.v.,1884). 
He was McKinley’s ambassador to Great 
Britain (1897-8), and secretary of state 
under McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt 
(1898“ 1 905). He was responsible for the 
Open-Door policy in China and the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty (1901), which gave the 
U.S. control of an Isthmian canal and 
supremacy in the Caribbean. 

HAYES, Alfred (191 i- ), English-born 
author and scenarist, reared in New York 
City. His novels, written after Army ser- 
vice in Italy, are: All Thy Conquests 
(1946), about differences between Ameri- 
can troops and Roman citizens; Shadow of 
Heaven (1947), about an aging labor or- 
ganizer; and The Girl on Via Flamina 
(1949), about a bittersweet affair between 
a lonely American soldier and a respect- 
able Italian girl. The Big Time (1944) and 
Welcome to the Castle (1950) are poems. 
HAYES, Helen, see Charles MacArthur. 
HAYES, Rutherford B[irchard] (1822- 
93), 19th President of the U.S. (1877-81), 
after serving in the Civil War became a 
Republican member of Congress from 
Ohio (1865-7), and supported the severe 
Reconstruction program. He was three 
times elected governor of his state (1867- 
75) before becoming President in a con- 
tested election, in which an Electoral Com- 
mission gave him the decision over Tilden 
(q.v.). Upon assuming the presidency he 
returned local government to the ^uth, 
thus ending the Reconstruction. This pol- 
icy and his civil service reform alienated 
the faction of Roscoe Conkling, but Hajres 
remained a party man in his championing 
of hard money. His Diary and Letters (5 
vols.) were published (1922-6). 
Haymarket Riot, occurred in Haympket 
Square, Chicago (May 4, 1886), during a 
mass protest against the killing of strikers 
by police, when a bomb was exploded, kill- 
ing and wounding several policemen. The 
pdice thereupon fired into the crowd, and 

anarchist Intern^imnalists were arrested. 
Although some were later pardoned bv 
Governor Altgeld, even the trials, which 
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led to the execution of four men> failed to 
discover proof of their implication in the 
bombing. Frank Harris’s novel, The Bomb 
(1908), deals with the case. 

HAYNE, Paul Hamilton (1830-86), 
South Carolina author, called ‘the last lit- 
erary cavalier,’ was known before the Civil 
War for his nature poetry, published in 
Poems (1855), Sonnets and Other Poems 
(1857), and Avolio (i860). He was a lead- 
ing meniber of the Russell’s Bookstore 
Group (q.v.), and edited RusseWs Maga- 
zine (1857-^). During the war he was too 
ill to serve in the army, and lived in pov- 
erty after his home was destroyed, but won 
fame for his martial lyrics. His fragile, 
charming poetry finds its best expression 
during the post-war period in his Legends 
and Lyrics (1872). He edited the poems of 
his friend Timrod, and for this volume 
(1873) wrote a pathetic and penetrating 
introductory essay. He also wrote a life of 

H. S.Legar6 (1878). His own Collected 
Poems were published in 1882. 

HAYWOOD, William Dudley (1869- 
1928), born in Salt Lake City, was a 
miner at the age of 15, and early became 
interested in labor organization. He op- 
posed the craft unionism of the American 
Federation of Labor, founded the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World (q.v.), and 
preached the doctrine of class struggle. In 
1905 he was jailed for instigating the as- 
sassination of Idaho’s governor, but was 
acquitted in a celebrated trial. He con- 
tinued his militant leadership of labor in 
the Lawrence and Paterson textile work- 
ers’ strikes (1912, ’13). Because of his 

I. W.W. activities, he was sentenced in 
1918 to 20 years imprisonment for sedi- 
tion, but, while awaiting a new trial, es- 
caped to Russia (1921). where he lived un- 
til his death. He collaborated on a book. 
Industrial Socialism (1911), and his auto- 
biography, Bill Haywood's Book was post- 
humously published (1929). 

HAZARD, Ebenezer (1744-1817), Penn- 
sylvania antiquarian and postmaster-gen- 
eral (1782-89), whose Historical Collec- 
tions^ State Papers^ and Other Authentic 
Documents (2 vols., 1792-4) influenced the 
work of his friend Jeremy Belknap, and 
constituted a significant early attempt to 
preserve American source materials. 

HAZAjl^ Thomas Robinson (1797- 
J886 yjjg« kie Island agriculturist generally 
caUecpiSlI^pherd Tom’ because of his 


sheep-raising. This and his textile nianu- 
facturinjp; were so successful that at 43 he 
retired from business, moved to an estate 
near Newport, and devoted the remainder 
of his life to spiritualism; a variety of re- 
forms that included better asylums for the 
poor and insane, abolition 01 capit^puff^ 
ishment, antislavery, pacifism, andfemi- 
nism; and antiquarianism. His writings in- 
clude Recollections of Olden Times (1879) 
and The Jonny-Cake Letters (1882). This 
collection, enlarged as The Jonny-Cake 
Papers of 'Shepl^d Tom' (1915), recounts s 
Yankee folklore of Rhode Island in a 
whimsical fashion. 1 

Hazard of New Fortunes^ A^ novel by 
Howells (q.v.), published in 1890. Basil . 
March also figures in Their Wedding 
Journey (1871), An Open-Eyed Conspiracy 
(1897), a^^d Their Silver Wedding Journey 

Basil March becomes editor of a maga- 
zine promoted by slangy, affable little 
Fulkerson, and financed by Dryfoos, a 
farmer who has become a millionaire 
through the discovery of natural gas on 
his farm and who backs the magazine in 
order to give practical business experience 
to his son Conrad. March engages on his 
staff a German socialist, Lindau, whose 
point of view antagonizes Dryfoos. The 
capitalist orders March to discharge Lin- 
dau, but March refuses, and Fulkerson 
sides with him. During a strike of street- 
car employes, Conrad and Lindau are 
killed while trying to pacify the strikers. 
Prostrated by the death of his son, Dry- 
foos magnanimously provides for Lindau’s 
funeral, and sells the magazine to Fulker- 
son and March. 

Hazel Kirfce^ domestic melodrama by 
Steele MacKaye (q.v.), produced and pub- 
lished in 1880 as a revision of his play. An 
Iron Will {i 9 yp). 

Dunstan Kirke, an English miller, ban- 
ishes his daughter Hazel when she disap- 
points him by failing to inarry Squire 
Aaron Rodney, and elopes instead with 
Arthur Carringford, the disguised Lord 
Travers. Hazel’s mother-in-law, who has 
opposed the match, informs her that her 
marriage is illegal. When the girl attempts 
to drown hersdf in the millstream^ she is 
rescued by^ her husband, after which her 
father forgives her and her marriage is dis- 
covered to be legal. 

He and She, play by Rachel Crothers 
(q.v.), produced in 1911 as The Herfords 
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and under its present title in 1920. It was 
published in 1921. 

‘Tom and Ann Herford, both sculptors^ 
are happily married until she wins a prize 
■ for which they have both competed, and it 
becomes obvious that she is more inter- 
ested in her career than her home. While 
they are arguing, their young daughter, 
Millicent, arrives and announces that she 
has run away from boarding school to 
marry a chauffeur. Ann, realizing her re- 
sponsibilities, prepares to take Millicent to 
^Europe, and resigns her commission in 
‘favor of Tom. 

Headless Horseman, see Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow. 

Headsman^ The; or^ The Ahhaye des Vig- 
neronsy romance by Cooper (q.v.^ pub- 
lished in 1833. 

During the early i8th century, Baltha- 
zar, headsman or executioner of Berne, 
conceals the identity of his supposed son 
Sigismund so that the youth may not be 
forced to continue the family’s hereditary 
profession. Sigismund loves Adelheid, 
daugher of Baron Melchior de Willading, 
but, when questioned concerning his birth, 
he reveals his secret. Adelheid continues to 
love him, and it is later disclosed, when 
Balthazar is unjustly accused of a murder, 
that Sigismund is actually the son of the 
Doge of Genoa, having been stolen as a 
child. 

HEARN, Lafcadio (1850-1904), born in 
the Ionian Islands, of Irish-Greek paren- 
tage, was educated in France and Eng- 
land, and emigrated to the U.S. in 1869. 
Handicapped by poverty, semi-blindness, 
a morbid inferiority complex, and a scan- 
dal resulting from his relations with a mu- 
latto woman, he had an unsuccessful career 
as a journalist in Cincinnati, and then 
lived for a time in New Orleans, where he 
wrote ‘Fantastics,’ a series of weird news- 
paper sketches. His first book. One of Cleo^ 
patra*s Nights (1882), stories translated 
from Gautier, was followed by Stray Leaves 
fiym Strange Literature (i 884), reconstruc- 
ting fantastically beautiful stories from the 
exotic literature which fascinated him; 
^mbo Zfdbes (1885), a collection of N^ro- 
French proverbs; and Some Chinese 
Ohosts (1887), beautifully polished Orien- 
tal legends. After a visit to Grand Isle, he 
wrote Chita: A Memory of Last Island 
(q.v.,1889). Two Years in the French West 
(1890) contains sketches based on 
his residence in Martinique (1887-9), from 
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which he also drew material for his novel 
Youma (q.v.,1890). During a brief resi- 
dence in New York, he wrote Karma^ a 
weak novel, and did some hack work that 
enabled him to go to Japan (1890). There 
he spent the rest of his life, marrying the 
daughter of a Sarnurai family, and becom- 
ing a Japanese citizen under the name Koi- 
zumi Yakumo. As a school teacher in the 
small town of Matpe he observed the feu- 
dal customs described in his Glimpses of 
Unfamiliar Japan (1894). For almost ten 
years he occupied the chair of English lit- 
erature at the Imperial University of To- 
kio, and his lectures were posthumously 
published from verbatim transcripts made 
by his students. During this period he 
wrote 1 2 books on the life, customs, flora, 
and fauna of his adopted country. His 
stories of Japan were frequently set in the 
form of essays, and among the volumes in 
which he best catches the mood of the 
place and the people, or in which he most 
successfully treats the supernatural, are; 
*Outofthe East* (1895); Kokoro (1896); In 
Ghostly Japan (1899); Shadowings (1900); 
A Japanese Miscellany (1901); Kotto 
(1902); Kwaidan (1904); and The Romance 
of the Milky Way (1905). Japan: An At-^ 
tempt at Interpretation (1904) was the 
summation of his sympathetic and acute 
observations on the mind and the soul of 
the people among whom he had chosen to 
live. 

HEARST, William Randolph (1863- 
1951), son of George Hearst (1820-91), 
California mine operator and U.S. senator, 
was born in San Francisco, and assumed 
charge of his father’s San Francisco Ex* 
aminer in 1887. Beginning with this paper 
and the New York Morning Joumaly he 
built up a powerful chain of newspapers 
throughout the U.S. and eventually be- 
came ruler of a domain, with headquarters 
on his San Simeon estate, that has in- 
cluded such properties as motion-picture 
and radio companies, some 30 newspapers 
with a circulation of many millions, and a 
number of popular magazines, induding 
Harper* s Bazaary Hearst* s IntemationaL 
Cosmopolitany and Good Housekeeping. He 
served as a congressman from New York 
(1903-7), and was an unsuccessful candi- 
date for mayor and governor. His news- 
papers are considered the most flagrant ex- 
amples of yellow journalism, and through 
them have been presented his notorious 
campaigns, induing advocacy of war 



Heart of the Weit 

with Spain (1897-8) and later with Mex- 
ico; extreme nationalism and opposition 
to the League of Nations; demand for full 
monetary payment of World War debts; 
and suppression of radical minorities. 
Heart of the West^ short stories by 
W.S.Porter (q.v.). 

Hearth and Home (1868-75), weekly 
journal of agricultural information and 
literature for the rural home. The editors 
included D.G.Mitchell, Mrs.Stowe, Mrs. 
Dodge, the two Egglestons, and Frank 
Stockton. In time the magazine became al- 
most completely a literary miscellany, 
and, in addition to the serialization of The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster and other writings of 
its editors, printed contributions from 
£.£.Hale, Mrs. Davis, E.P.Roe, and Lou- 
isa Alcott. 

Hearts of Oak^ play by David Belasco 
and James A. Herne (qq.v.). 

HEATH, James Ewell (1792-1862), 
Virginia author and public official, whose 
books included Edge-Hill (1828), a ro- 
mance of plantation life, and a comedy, 
H^higs and Democrats (1839). 

Heathen Chinee^ The^ see Plain Lan- 
guage from Trutfful James. 

Heaven*s My Destination^ novel by 
Thornton Wilder (q.v.). 

HEGHT, Ben (1894- )> born in New 

York, reared in Wisconsin, after refusing 
to go to college, became in turn an acro- 
bat, a violinist, and a newspaper reporter. 
As a Bohemian member of the literary 
grow that flourished in Chicago just after 
the First World War, he became known as 
an ironical, cynical, ultra-romantic writer, 
who was variously dubbed an ‘intellectual 
mountebank’ and ‘Pagliacci of the Fire 
Escape.’ He drew attention to himself in 
various ways, such as having a well-pub- 
licized literary feud with his friend. Max- 
well Bodenheim, with whom he wrote The 
Master Poisoner (1918) and other plays; 
publishing the Chicago Literary Times 
(1923-4), a gaudy iconoclastic little maga- 
zine; and vociferously espousing the cause 
of art-for-art’s-sake. His attitude of mind 
was well revealed in his novel, Erik Dom 
(q.v., 1921) and Gargoyles (1922). 1001 
4 ftemo(ms in Chicago (1922), Tales of 
Chicago Streets (1924), and 1001 After- 
noons in New York (1941) are romantic 
stories of city life. Fantazius Mallare 
(1922), a book with a decadent erotic 
theme, was followed by several other 
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novels. The Florentine Dagger (iw), 
Humpty Dumpty (1924), The Kingdom of 
Evil (1924), Count Bruga (1926), and A 
Jew in Love (1931), and by collections of 
short stories. Broken Necks (1924), The 
Champion from Far Away (1931), and A ^ 
Book of Miracles (1939). A volume of CW- 
lected Stories was published in 1945. A 
Guide for the Bedevilled (1944) is a study 
of anti-semitism. In 1928 was produced 
his play, The Front PagCy written in col- 
laboration with Charles MacArthur (q.v.), 
a tough swift-moving portrayal of news-, 
paper life. Kis other plays include The 
Great Magoo (1933), written with Gene 
Fowler; To ^ito and Back (1937); 0.0th 
Century (1932); Vind Ladies and Gentlemen\ 
(i939)> written with MacArthur, with- 
whom he has also written motion picture 
scripts. A Child of the Century (1954) is 
his autobiography. 

HEGKER, Isaac Thomas (1819-88), 
born in New York, early came under the .. 
influence of Orestes Brownson, visited 
Brook Farm and Fruitlands, and was inti- 
mate with the Transcendentalists. He en- 
tered the Roman Catholic church (1844) 
and was expelled from the Redemptorist 
order 13 years later, but was permitted by 
the pope to found the Paulist Fathers, of 
which he was the superior until his death. 
The Catholic Worlds an eclectic monthly 
magazine that he founded (1865) and ed- 
ited until his death, is still in existence. 

HEGKEWELDER, John Gottlieb Er- 
nestus (1743-1823), was brought from 
England to America at the age of ii. He 
became a Moravian missionary to the In- 
dians on the Susquehanna and aided in 
their removal to Ohio and Canada. His 
wide knowledge of the Indians is recorded 
in his Account of the History y Manners y and 
Customs of the Indian Nations Who Once 
Inhabited Pennsylvania (1819) and A Nar- 
rative of the Mission of the United Brethren 
among the Delaware and Mohegan Indians 
(1820). Cooper drew strongly on these 
works, and was criticized for following the 
missionary’s partiality for the Delawares, 
hatred of the Iroquois, and generally ro- 
mantic interpretation. 

HEDGE, Frederic Henry (1805-90), 
Unitarian clergyman in Massachusetts, 
Maine, and Rhode Island, professor in 
Harvard Divinity School, is noted for 
helping to bring Emerson and other Trans- 
cendentalists the knowledge of German 
idealistic philosophy that he had acquired 
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abroflTd. The Transcendental Club (q.v.) 
yfSLS sometimes called the Hedge Club. His 
mdny books include Prose Writers oj Ger^ 
many (1848), Hymns for the Church of 
* Christ (1853), Ways of the Spirit and Other 
Essays (1877), Atheism in Philosophy 
(^884). Hours withGerman Classics (1886), 
Martid Luther^ and Other Essays (1888), 
and many sermons, orations, and transla- 
tions, some of the latter included in Speci-^ 
mens of Foreign Standard Literature (14 
vols., 1 838-42), edited with George Ripley. 

•HEENAN, John Camel (1835-73), box- 
ing champion of the U.S. (1858-63), 
known as the ‘Benicia Boy.* His most 
famous match was in England with Tom 
Sayers (i860), and was declared a draw. 
He was married to Adah Isaacs Menken. 

HEGAN, Alice, see Blce^ Alice. 
Heidenmauer^ The;ory The Benedictines ^ 
romance by Cooper (q.v.), published in 
1832, 

In 16th-century Bavaria, the Benedic- 
tines of the abbey of Limburg strive to 
maintain their temporal power in the town 
of Diirkheim, which they finally lose to 
the feudal lord. Count Emich of Leinin- 
gen-Hartenbui^. This theme, showing a 
society emerging from domination by 
Catholicism and superstition to secular 
rule and critical Protestantism, is ampli- 
fied by a subplot dealing with the love and 
marriage of the counrs forester, Bcrch- 
told Hintermayer, with Meta Frey, 
daughter of a leading citizen of Diirkheim. 
The title refers to a ruined fortress near 
the town, home of the hermit Baron Odo 
von Ritterstein, once the fianc6 of Meta's 
mother. 

HELD, John, Jr. (1889-1958), illustrator 
known for his woodcuts and drawings imi- 
tating this technique, which burlesqued 
the style and subject matter of the 1890*3. 
Both as an author and artist, in such 
books as Gnm yio«/A (1930) and The Flesh 
Is Weak (1931), he was considered a lead- 
ing interpreter of the younger generation 
of the Jazz Age. 

Held by the Enemy, play by William 
Gillette (q.v.). 

Helen Halsey^ novel by Simms (q.v,). 
Helenas Babies^ novel by John Habber- 
ton (q.v.). 

Helicon Home Colony, communalexperi- 
ment founded at Englewood, New Jersey 
(1906), by Upton Sinclair (q.v.) and some 
40 associates, mostly young married writ- 
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ers. The mothers co-operated in the care 
of their children, and tne household work- 
ers, one of whom was Sinclair Lewis, were 
treated as equals by the residents. Distin- 
guished visitors included John Dewey, 
William James, and Emma Goldman. The 
project suflFered much vilification in the 
press, and was abandoned (1907) when the 
main building was destroyed by fire. 
Hell-Bent fer Heaven, play by Hatcher 
Hughes (q.v.), produced and published in 
1924 (Pulitzer Prize, 1924). 

Rufe Pryor, a canting evangelist in the 
North Carolina mountain^ is in love with 
Jude Lowry, the fiancee of Sid Hunt, and 
in order to win her revives the long-slum- 
bering feud between the Hunts and the 
Lowrys. Failing to effect his purpose, he 
believes that as the instrument ot God he 
should dynamite a dam and drown Sid. 
The others escape, and Rufe is left im- 
prisoned in the house while the flood rises. 
In desperation, he alternately implores 
and reviles his God. 

Hell-Fire Club, popular name of the 
Couranteers (1721-4)^ a Boston literary 
coterie, including Benjamin Franklin and 
William Douglass, which frequented the 
office of James Franklin, and contributed 
to his New England Courant. It received its 
name from the Mathers, who accused it of 
resembling the notorious London oiigani- 
zations of that name. Actually, it brought 
the spirit of the coffee-houses to Boston, 
and opposed reactionary tendencies. 
HELLMAN, Lillian (190J- ), New 
York dramatist whose plays include: The 
Childrens (1934), a tragedy of a mali- 

cious child accusing the owners of her 
boarding school of lesbainism; Days to 
Come (1936), about a strike; The Little 
Foxes (1939), about a reactionary Southern 
family's struggle to retain wealth and 
power despite internal feuds and the en- 
croachments of modern society; Watch on 
the Rhine (1941), about an anti-Nazi in 
the U.S. with his American wife who is 
forced to murder to fight against Hitler- 
ism; The Searching Wind (1944), about the 
family of a former U.S. ambassador in war- 
time Washington and prewar Europe; An- 
other Part oftheForest (1046); and The Au- 
tumn Garden (1951), about middle-aged 
people trying to recapture a sense of youth. 

HELPER, Hinton Rowan (1829-1909). 
North Carolina author, spent three years 
in California during tne gold rush, and 
wrote his impressions in Land of Gold: 
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(1855). He then be- only the bare happenings are recorded, 
came interested in the problem of slavery, and emphasis is obtained by understafe- 
and wrote The Impending Crisis of the ment and spare dialogue. After Heming- 
South: How to Meet It (1857), discussing way returned to New lork and wrote the . 
the question from an economic point of lesser satirical novel, The Torrents of 
view and advocating free labor, although Spring (1926), he carried the style and at- 
only in the interests of the whites, since he titude of his short stories into the nov€l, 
despised Negroes. Unpopular in the South, The Sun Also Rises (q.v.,1926), which tells 
this antislavery argument was widely dis- of the moral collapse of a group of expatri- 
tributed by Republicans and Abolitionists ated Americans and Englishmen, broken 
and won Helper the post of U.S. consul at by the war, who turn toward escape 
Buenos Aires. After his return (1866), he through all possible violent diversions^ 
wrote three passionate books denouncing Success in fiction^ craftsmanship and in . 
the very existence of colored races, the first portraying the mind of an era was again 
of these being Nojoque: A Siiiestion for a achieved in (q.v., 1929) ,1; 

Continent (1867), a furious satire demand- the poignant love story of an English nurse, 
ing the extinction of Negroes and prophe- and an American ambulance lieutenant \ 
sying a happy 'golden age* to be inaugu- during the war. Besides further distin- . 
rated by 'the total absence of all the guished collections of short stories. Men 
swarthy and inferior races of men.’ He de- Without Women (q.v.,1927) and Winner 
voted most of the rest of his life to an un- Take Nothing (q.v.,1933), he wrote only 
successful project that is described in The two lesser books during the next few 
Three Americas Railway (1881). years, although his work continued to ex- 

HEMINGWAY, Ernest [Miller] (1898- ercise a great influence on the literature of 
), born in Illinois, while attending the period Death in the Afternoon (q.v., 
school made frequent hunting and fishing 1932), a book on bullfighting, and Green 
expeditions in northern Michigan, which Hills of Africa (1935), an account of big- 
helped condition his later primitivistic at- game hunting with digressions on literary 
titude. After working as a Kansas City re- matters, show a further cultivation of the 
porter, he joined a volunteer ambulance primitive and brutal levels, contrasted 
unit in France, then transferred to the with the hollow culture that had cheated 
Italian infantry until the close of the First his generation. In To Have and Have Not 
World War, after which he reported bat- (q.v., 1937), Hemingway for the first time 
ties in the Near East for the Toronto Star^ showed an interest in a possible solution 
and settled in Paris as a member of the ex- of social problems through collective Re- 
patriate p;roup. Influenced by Ezra Pound tion. This attitude continued in newspaper 
and particularly by Gertrude Stein, whose articles from Spain about its civil war, 
style strongly affected him, he published whose espionage was the subject of his 
Three Stories 6? Ten Poems (Paris, 1923) realistic play. The Fifth Column^ adapted 
and in our time (q.v,,Paris,i924). These for the stage (1940) by Benjamin Glazer, 
early stories already exhibited the attitude and printed in The Fifth Column and the 
of mind and technique for which he later First Forty- Nine Stories (1938), in which 
became famous. As the leading spokes- appeared one of his finest stories, 'The 
man for the 'lost generation,’ he expressed Snows of Kilimanjaro.' For Whom the Bell 
the feelings of a war-wounded people, dis- To/Zj (q.v., 1940), his longest novel, on an 
illusioned by the loss of faith and hope, incident in the Spanish Civil War, has 
arid so thoroughly defeated b^ the collapse universality in its thesis that the loss of 
of former vdues that, their atrophied liberty in one place means a loss every- 
nerves not permitting them to attack their where.He edited an anthology, 
betrayers, they could turn only to a stoic (1942), but issued no new novel until 
acceptance of primal emotions. The stories Across the River and into the Trees (1950) 

are mainly concerned with 'tough’ people, which was considered to show that Hem- 
either intelligent men and women who ingway had become bitter and defeatist 
have dropped into an exhausted cynicism, like his tale’s protagonist, an ag^ng colonel, 
or such primitives as frontiersmen, Indi- With TheOld Man andtheSea (q.v., 1952), 
ans, and professional athletes, whose es- a parable of man against nature in a 
sential courage and honesty are implicitly poi^ant novelette, he recaptured his 
contrasted with the brutality of civilized critical acclaim, recognized in a Nobel 
society. Emotion is held at arm’s length; Prize (1954). 
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HfiMON, Louis (1880-1913), Frcnch- 
Canadian author, is best known for his 
hovel of pioneer life in Quebec, Maria 
Chapdelaine (1913, trans., 19^1)- Other 
translated works include his Journal 
(1924); My Fair Lady (1923), stories; and 
^ind Man's Buff (1924) and Monsieur 
Ripois and Nemesis (1925), novels. 
HENDERSON, Alice Corbin (1881- 
), was an editor of Poety (1912-16), 
and published her first book of poems, The 
Spinning Woman ojf the Sky (i9i3:)‘ She 
moved to New Mexico (1910), whose folk- 
lore she has employed in her poems, Red 
Earth (1920) and The Sun Turns West 
(1933)- Her other books include: Adam's 
Dream and Two Other Miracle Plays /or 
Children (1907); The Turquoise Trail 
(1928), an anthology of New Mexico 
poetry; and Brothers 0/ Light (i937)> a” 
account of the Penitentes. 

HENDERSON, Richard, see TransyU 
vania. 

HENDRICK, Burton J[esse] (1870- 
1949), journalist and historian, whose 
books include: The Victory at Sea (1920), 
written with Admiral William S. Simms; 

The Li/e and Letters 0/ Walter Hines Page 
(1922); The Training 0/ an American: The 
Earlier Li/e and Letters 0/ Walter Hines 
Page (1928), all three winning Pulitzer 
Prizes; Bulwark 0/ the Republic: A Biog- 
raphy 0/ the Constitution (1937); 
men 0/ the Lost Cause (1939); emd Lincoln's 
War Cabinet (1946). 

HENNEPIN, Louis (1640-1701?), Bel- 
gian-born Franciscan friar, came to Can- 
ada (1675), and became chaplain of the 
exploring expedition of LaSalle, who 
detailed him to accompany Aco on the 
first exploration of the upper Mississippi 
Valley, Captured in Minnesota by the 
Sioux, they were rescued by Duluth. After 
returning to France, Hennepin published 
a Description de lal^uisiane (1683, trans- 
lated i88o), Nouvelle DScouverte (1697, 
translated 1698), and his Nouveau V oyage 
(1698), interesting and important ac- 
counts in which, however^ he exaggerates 
his own part in the expedition, which was 
actually led by Aco. His assertion that 
they reached the mouth of the Mississippi 
is unfounded, and his description of the 
lower river is plagiarized from Mcmbr6. 
HENRI, Robert (1865-1929), Ohio-born 
painter and art instructor, studied at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts and 
in Paris. His early portraits, employing 
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sweeping strokes and recording the first 
impression of the subjects, as in The Young 
Woman in Blacky show the influence of 
Velasquez, Hals, and Manet. As a teacher 
at the Art Students* League and else- 
where, he continually stressed sincerity 
and honesty, without preconceived for- 
mulae. In 1910 he founded *The Eight* 
(q.v.), and his battle against sentimental- 
ity and academism caused him al^ to 
champion the Armory Show. His ideas 
are expressed in a book. The Art Spirit 

(1923). 

HENRY, Joseph (1797-1878), New York 
physicist whose electro-magnetic experi- 
ments and discoveries, independent of and 
evidently slightly prior to those of Fara- 
day, were the foundation of the develop- 
ment of the telegraph, telephone, radio, 
and electric motor. He was a professor at 
the College of New Jersey (1832-46), and 
director of the Smithsonian Institution 
(1846-78), which published his Scientific 
Writings (i886). 

HENRY, O., pseudonym of W.S.Porter 
(q.v.). 

HENRY, Patrick (1736-99), Virginia 
statesman, during the years leading up to 
the Revolution was a member of the co- 
lonial House of Burgesses and of the Con- 
tinental Congress. His revolutionary 
speeches were marked by force and sin- 
cerity, as in his famous phrases, Tarquin 
and Caesar each had his Brutus, Charles 
the First his Cromwell, and George the 
Third may profit by their example . . . 
If this be treason, make the most of it!* 
(speech on the Stamp Act, May 29, 1765, 
in the Virginia legislature); and ‘I know 
not what course others may take, but as 
for me, give me liberty or give me death!’ 
(speech in the Virginia Convention, 
March 23, 1775)- Outlawed by Lord 
Dunmore, Henry succeeded him as gover- 
nor of Virginia (1776-9), when he sup- 
ported Washington and sent George 
Rogers Clark on his Northwestern expe- 
dition. Although originally a radical, he 
broke with his friend Jefferson and be 
came a conservative member of the Fed- 
eralist party. He declined membership in 
the Constitutional Convention and the 
U.S.Senate, as well as Washington’s offers 
to appoint him secretary of state and 
chief justice of the Supreme Court. He 
was mainly responsible for the drafting 
of the Bill of Rights. He fibres frequently 
in fiction, e.g. The Virginia Comedians^ 
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Henry £. Huntington Library 

Henry £• Huntington Libraiy and Art 
Callexy* situated at San Marino, near 
Pasadena, California, on the estate of its 
founder, the nephew of C.P.Huntington 
(q.v.). The younger Huntington left a 
large endowment to maintain it as a pub- 
lic library and center of scholarly re- 
search. The library is noted for its incunab- 
ula and for book and manuscript collec- 
tions of English and American literature, 
Americana, and Spanish-American his- 
tory. The art gallery contains a fine col- 
lection of English paintings. The library’s 
publications are an outgrowth of its re- 
search program. 

Henry Esmond^ Esquire^ The History 
romance by Thackeray (q.v.), pub- 
lished in 1852. The Virginians (q.v.) is a 
sequel. 

During the reign of (Jueen Anne, Heniy 
Esmond is orphaned by the death of his 
father. Viscount Castlewood. His birth is 
thought to have been illegitimate, and 
the new Lord Castlewood, a cousin, takes 
the boy into his family as a page. Henry 
becomes devoted to Lady Castlewood, and 
is appalled when he carries smallpox into 
their home, thereby spoiling her great 
beauty. She is neglected by her husband, 
and his false friend. Lord Mohun, at- 
tempts to seduce her. Castlewood’s dis- 
covery of this treachery prompts him to 
hght a duel, in which he is killed. Before 
he dies, he reveals to Henry that the boy[s 
parents had been married, so that he is 
heir to the estate, but Henry conceals 
this fact in the interests of Lady Castle- 
wood and her son. She considers him re- 
sponsible for the duel and forces him to 
leave. After distinguished army service 
under Marlborough, he returns in time to 
prevent Lady Castlewood’s marri^e to 
Tom Tusher, an ambitious chaplain. He 
does not realize that she loves him, and 
falls in love with her daughter Beatrix, 
now grown to womanhood and a vain 
coquette. She spurns him, but his affec- 
tion continues through various adven- 
tures, until she foils nis scheme to en- 
throne the Pretender by accepting the 
Prince’s advances at a time when he 
should be in London. Henry now realizes 
her true nature, and discovers that he 
loves her mother, whom he marries. Leav- 
ing thg A|glish estate in the hands of her 
son BJl^KTHenry and his wife move to a 
VinmP^antation, where they found a 
kawK^mial family. 


Henry St.John^ Gentleman^tomeact by 
J.E.Cooke (a.v.), published in 1859 as a se- 
quel to The Virginia Comedians (q.v.)*. It 
was reissued under the title Bonny hel Vane, 
Set in the Shenandoah Valley at the’ 
outbreak of the Revolutionary War, the 
narrative tells of the hero’s love for 
Bonny bel Vane. Contrasting the Whig 
and Tory classes, the author shows the 
changing sentiments of the landholders 
under the stress of historical events. 
HENSON, JosiAH (1789-1883), Negro 
slave who escaped from Maryland to 
Canada and became a Methodist preacher. 
He dictated The Life of Josiah Henson 
(1849), to which Mrs. Stowe wrote an in- 
troduction. Regarded as a prototype of 
Uncle Tom, he figures in her Key to Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, 

HENTZ, Nicholas Marcellus (1797- 
1856), French-born novelist, whose best- 
known work, Tadeuskundy the Last King 
tJ^ Lenape (1825), is a melodramatic 
Indian tale in the manner of Cooper. He 
conducted several schools in the South 
with his wife, Caroline Lee Whiting 
Hentz (1800-56), who wrote De Lara; or, 
the Moorish Bride (1831) and Werdenberg; 
or, the Forest League (1832) and other 
tragedies, as well as several novels and 
collections of tales. 

HERBERT, Henry William (1807-58), 
English-born author and editor, came to 
New York (1831), where he taught school 
and edited The American Monthly Maga- 
zine (1833-p. Besides translating classical 
literature, he wrote a well-known series 
of historical romances, including The 
Brothers: A Tale of the Fronde (183^5), and, 
under the pseudonym Frank Forester, 
wrote sporting manuals and such novels 
as My Shooting Box (1846), The Deer- 
stalkers (1849), and The^orndon Hounds; 
OTyA Virginian at Melton Mowbray (1852). 

HERBERT, Victor (1859-1924), New 
York composer, ’cellist, and conductor, 
was born in Ireland and had a career in 
Germany before he came to New York 
(1886) to be first ’cellist of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. He was a soloist with the or- 
chestras of Seidl and Theodore Thomas, a 
bandmaster (1894-8), conductor of the 
Pittsburgh symphony (1898-1904), and 
then devoted himself mainly to compos- 
ing. His early works include compositions 
for ’cello and orchestra, and he later 
wrote two grand operas, the Indian No- 
toma (1911T and Madeleine (1914), but 
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his fame is based on his gay and tuneful 
operettas, which nuinber nearly 40. The 
most popular American works in this 
genre, they include: The Fortune Teller 
* (1898), in Toyland (1903), Mademoi- 
selle Modiste (1^5), The Red Mill (1906), 
Naughty Marietta (1910), and Eileen 
(1917).* Some of the songs from these 
operettas continue to be widely popular, 
among them being *Toyland/ Ttalian 
Street Song,* ‘Kiss Me Again,’ ‘Ah, Sweet 
Mystery of Life,* and ‘Gypsy Love Song/ 

•HERBST, Josephine [Frey] (1897- 
), Iowa-born proletarian author, 
graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia (1919). Her major fiction is a trilogy 
about an American family, the Trexlers: 
Pity is Not Enough (1933) tells of a son 
who loses health, wealth, and faith during 
the Gilded Age; The Executioner Awaits 
(1934) shows the family during the years 
1918 to 1929, typifying the era’s social 
conflicts and personal frustrations; and 
Rope of Gold (1939) follows the younger 
Trexlers through the economic chaos of 
the 1930*8. Other novels include: Nothing 
is Sacred (1928), Money for Love (1929), 
Satan's Sergeants (1941), and Somewhere 
the Tempest (1947). The Unknown Ameri- 
cas (1939) is a social study of Latin Ameri- 
ca; New Green World (1954) depicts John 
Bartram and other early American 
naturalists. 

HERFORD, Oliver (1863-1935), car- 
toonist and humorist, whose volumes of 
light verse, illustrated by his own draw- 
ings, include: The Bashful Earthquake 
(1898), A Child's Primer of Natural His- 
tory (1899), znd Excuse It^ Please (1929). 

HERGESHEIMER Joseph (1880-1954), 
born in Philadelphia, began his career as 
a novelist with The Lay Anthony (i 914)9 
an idealistic romance, followed by Moun- 
tain Blood (1910, contrasting the newly 
rich with the old Virginians of Highland 
stock. The Three Black Pennys (q.y.,1917) 
is a portrait of the rise and dedine of a 
family^ wth a background of the Pennsyl- 
vania iron itidMstxy. Gold and Iron (1918) 
contains three novdettes, each a character 
study of a powerful person whose aggres- 
sion wins him what he desires. In Java 
Head (t^.v.,i9i9L Hergesheimer turned 
to historic New England, writing an at- 
fnospheric novd concerned with the trag- 
ic results of miscegenation, while Linda 
Condon (q.v.,i9iQ), a romantic character 
study, marked the end of this period of 
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conscientious work and artistic sincerity* 
His earlier writing had not always been 
on the highest level, but now his novels 
tended to move progressivdy farther 
toward the artistic shallows of cheap pop- 
ular fiction. They follow two main lines: 
that of highly decorated, weak portraits of 
a futile society, as in Cytherea (1922) and 
The Party Dress (1930); and that of ro- 
mances deppding on picturesque settings 
for their vigor, as in The Bright Shawl 
(1922), set in the West Indies, Balisand 
(192^)^ dealing with post-Revolutionary 
Virginia, Tampico (1926), a romance set in 
Mexico, Swords and Roses (1929), a Civil 
War story. The Limestone Tree (1931), 
concerned with Kentucky pioneers and 
their descendants, and The Foolscap Rose 
(i934)> describing the rise to power of a 
Pennsylvania family. The Happy End 
(1919) is a book of short stories, of which 
the best known is ‘Tol’able David* (q.v.). 
Hergesheimer has also written San Cristi- 
bal de la Habana (1920), sketches of the 
Cuban city; ^iet Cities (1928), stories set 
in the past of nine American cides; 
Sheridan (1913), a biography; other fiction, 
travel accounts, and the autobiographical 
narrative, Froiw an OldHouse (1925). 


Hermitage, The, Andrew Jackson’s home 
and burial place, near Nashville, Tenn. 


HERNDON, William Henry (1818- 
91), Kentucky-born lawyer, the junior 
partner of Lincoln’s law firm after 1844 
and formally associated with this firm un- 
til Lincoln’s death. His antislavery views 
are supposed to have influenced Lincoln, 
whose political career Herndon is also said 
to have encouraged. With Jesse W. Weik 
he wrote Herndon's Lincoln: The True 
Story of a GretU Life (^ vols.,1889), noted 
for new material on Lincoln’s early life. 


HERNE, James A. (1839-1901), New 
York actor and playwright, first came 
into prominence during his association 
with Belasco in San Francisco. His plays, 
first published in a collected edition in 
1928, include: Margaret Fleming (1890), 
a somber, realistic story of marital infidel- 
ity; Shore Acres (q.v., 1892), a realistic 
depiction of New England life; The Rever- 
end Griffith Davenport (q.v., 1899), a Civil 
War play; and Sag Harbor (q.v., 1899), a 
reworking of Hearts of Oak (1879), origi- 
nally written with Belasco, a final example 
of his mastery of homely realism and his 
break with the old tradition* 
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Hero^ The, play by Gilbert Emery (q.v.), 
produced in 1921, and published in Quinn’s 
Contemporary American Plays (19^3)* 
When Oswald Lane, a World War vet- 
eran, returns to his home, he is idolized by 
the village in general, and particularly by 
his commonplace brother Andrew, the 
latter’s wife Hester, and the young Bel- 
gian refugee, Marthe. Ostensibly a hero, 
he considers himself superior to the com- 
munity and lacks any sense of moral 
obligation. After seducing Marthe, he 
scorns the advances of Hester and steals 
the funds of the local church, of which 
Andrew is treasurer, so that he may re- 
turn to France to find ‘his own kind of 
irl.’ In a final display of his variety of 
eroism, he is killed while saving his 
young nephew from a fire. Hester, not 
wishing to disillusion her husband, tells 
him that she gave the missing church funds 
to Oswald to deposit in the bank. Andrew, 
the real hero, quietly determines to replace 
them, and resumes his uneventful life. 

HERRERA Y TORDESILLAS, Antonio 
DE (i 549 ?-i 625), Spanish official historian, 
whose Historia General . . . (1601-15), 
translated as the General History of the 
Indies (1740), is comprehensive, accurate, 
and unbiased, although too disconnected 
to be of literary significance. 

HERRICK, Robert (1868-1938), bom at 
Cambridge, graduated from Harvard 
(1890) and served in the English depart- 
ment at the University of Chicago (1893- 
1923). The Man Who Wins (1897), the 
story of a scientist whose work conflicts 
with the demands of his family life, was 
the first of a series of novels concerned 
with contrasts of personal and professional 
ideals. Among these are The Gospel of 
Freedom (1898), The Web of Life (1900), 
and The Real World (1901). The novels 
that followed, still primarily concerned 
with ^e conflict between the desire for 
material success and the maintenance of 
personal integrity, and with the place of 
women in this society, include some of his 
most notable writing; The Common Lot 
(1904), in which a young Chicago archi- 
tect succumbs to the temptation of get- 
rich-quick methods, building a flimsy tene- 
ment that bums and destroys its tenants, 
but is saved from moral disintegration by 
the faith of his wife; The Memoirs of an 
American Citizen (1905), the story of an 
unscrupulous industrialist; The Master of 
the Inn (q.v.,Z9o8), showing the eflFects of 


modem city life on physical and mmta] 
health; and Together (q.v.,1908), an aji- 
alysis of modern marriage. A Life for a 
Ufe (1910) is a muckraking novel about 
the fight against a power trust, but in The 
Healer (1911)* His Great Adventure (1913^ 
and One Woman's Ufe (q.v.,i9i3)3^ He^ 
rick returned to his preoccupation with 
problems of personal relations in a hostile, 
complex world. Clark's Field (q.v.,1914) 
is about the conflicts over the control and 
use of a valuable city lot; Homely Lilia 
(192^) and Waste (1924) are pessimistic . 
studies of character; Chimes (1926) is a 
satirical novel about the big-business j 
methods of a university; The End of De^ \ 
sire (i93^i) is about the belated love affair \ 
of two professional people; and Sometime 
(i933)> a sacirical Utopian narrative. In 
these and in his several collections of 
short stories, Herrick frequently reveals 
the working of industrialism, graft, and 
the disorders of modern civilization, but 
he rises above muckraking through his 
capacious humane and critical attitude. 
He treats literary structure much as he 
does social structure, denying and reject- 
ing it, yet fails to create an adequate sub- 
stitute, so that his books generally lack 
unity. 

HERSEY, John [Richard] (1914- .)» 
born in Tientsin, China, of American mis- 
sionary parents, was educated in China, 
the U.S. (Yale *36), and England. He was 
Sinclair Lewis’s secretary (i937)> became 
a correspondent for Time, and wrote 
books about events in World War II: Men 
on Bataan (1942), Into the Valley (i943)> 
and Hiroshima (1946). His novels, also 
using a documentary technique, include: 
A Bell for Adano (q.v.,1944, Pulitzer 
Prize 1945)9 about the early days of 
allied rule in a Sicilian village; The Wall 
(1950), about the ill-fated uprising in 
Warsaw’s ghetto against the Nazis; and 
The Marmot Drive U9S3)> a symbolic tale 
of depraved New Englanders ridding a 
valley of woodchucks. 

Hessians, name applied to the mercenary 
German soldiers hired by Great Britain, 
at a cost of approximately £1^70,000, 
during the Revolutionary War. Over half 
of them came from Hesse-Cassel and 
Hesse-Darmstadt. The first treaty for 
hiring them was made in January i‘;r76, 
and nearly 30,000 were sent to America, 
of whom some 17,000 returned to Gtf- 
many. Many of tne others settled in the 
New World. The charge that they were 
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Heiter Prynne 

inhumane and rapacious appears to have 
been merely propaganda of the time. The 
Hessians took a leading part in the battles 
Long Island and White Plain^in the 
ojperations for the c^ture of New lork, in 
the occupation of Rhode Island, and at 
Yorktown and many battles in the South. 
Hestdr Prynne, see The Scarlet Letter. 

HEW AT, Alexander (r.1745-1829), 
Scottish-born Presbyterian clergyman, 
emigrated to South Carolina (1763), 
where he remained as a Loyalist until the 
outbreak of the Revolutionary War. He 
wrote An Historical Account of the Rise 
and Progress of the Colonies of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia (2 volSpi779), interspers- 
ing social and natural history with a polit- 
ical narrative. David Ramsay, who de- 
clared that Hewat's Tory bias rendered 
untrustworthy the account of the Revo- 
lutionary background, used the rest of 
the history as a source of his own work. 

HEWITT, James (1770-1827), born in 
England, came to New York in 1792, 
where he became a conductor, instrumen- 
talist, and composer, after 1812 continuing 
these activities in Boston. His composi- 
tions include sentimental songs; piano 
sonatas; program pieces for orchestra; and 
operas, of which Tammany or the Indian 
Chief (q.v.,1794), with a libretto by Anne 
Julia Hatton, was one of the earliest U.S. 
operas. 

Heyllger, Dolph, see Bracehridge Hall. 

HEYWARD, DuBose (1885-1 940), South 
Carolina author, began his career with 
Carolina Chansons (1922), poems written 
with Hervey Allen, followed by his own 
poems in Skylines and Horizons (1924). He 
is best known for his novel of Charleston 
Negro life, Porgy (q.v.,1925), whose dra- 
matic version, written with his wife Doro- 
thy, won the 1927 Pulitzer Prize and was 
made into an opera by George Gershwin, 
as Porgy and Bess (1935). Mamba's 
Daughters (1929), another novel of Negro 
life, was also dramatized by the author 
and his wife (1939). His other works in- 
clude the poems in Jasbo Brown (1931)* 
and the novA% Peter Ashley (i932)> about 
South Carolina before the Civil War, and 
Star Spangled Virgin (1939), dealing with 
the effects of the New Deal program on 
the population of the Virgin Islands. 
HIAWATHA (^.c.1570), Indian states- 
ttian and legislator, probably born a 
Mohawk, was one of the medicine 
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responsible' for organizing the Iroquois con- 
federacy. Schoolcraft and others recorded 
legends about him. Longfellow used his 
name only, not his personality or deeds. 

Hiawatha^ The Song ofy narrative poem 
by Longfellow (q.v.), in unrimed trochaic 
tetrameter, published in 1855. Its novel 
and facile meter has led to many parodies 
and imitations. The meter derives from 
the Finnish epic, Kalevala^ which the 
poem resembles in spirit as well as in sev- 
eral striking passages. Among its sources 
of information are the works of School- 
craft, Heckewelder, and Catlin. It is the 
subject of a series of Currier and Ives 
prints, and has been set to music. 

Hiawatha is reared by his grandmother, 
Nokomis, daughter of the Moon, among 
the Ojibwas on the southern shore of Lake 
Superior. He learns the language of the 
birds and animals, secures magic mittens 
that will crush rocks and magic moccasins ^ 
that enable him to take mile-long strides, 
and seeks vengeance on his father, Mudje- 
keewis, the West Wind, for a wrong com- 
mitted against his mother, Wenonah. The 
fight ends in a reconciliation, and Hia- 
watha returns as the defender and civiliz- 
er of his people. Later he defeats Monda- 
min, the Corn Spirit, from whose buried 
body springs the maize, after which he 
builds a birchbark canoe, has a contest 
with Nahma, the sturgeon, who swallows 
both canoe and warrior, and destroys 
Pearl-Feather, sender of disease and 
death. The youth then marries Minne- 
haha, lovely daughter of an arrow-maker 
of the once hostile Dakotahs. The wedding 
feast and Song of the Evening Star inau- 
gurate an idyllic time of peace and culture, 
over which Hiawatha rules until the death 
of his friends, Chibiabos the musician and 
Kwasind the strong man. Although he 
kills Pau-Puk-Keewis, who had insulted 
him, famine and fever visit the people and 
claim Minnehaha. Golden swarms of bees 
appear as forerunners of the whites, whose 
coming Hiawatha prophesied. Telling his 
people to heed a missionary offering a 
new religion he departs for the Isles of 
the Blest in Keewaydin to rule the king- 
dom of the Northwest Wind. 

HIGROGK, Laurens Perseus (1798- 
1888), clergyman and professor at Union 
College (1852-68), whose Rational Psy- 
chology (1849), A System of Moral Science 
(1853), and Rational Cosmology (1858) 
expound a Kantian ‘Constructiv^ealism.* 
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HIGOGK, Wild Bill, sobriquet of James 
Butler Hicock (1837-76), Illinois-born 
scout, stagecoach driver, and frontier 
marshal in Kansas. He had many en- 
counters with desperadoes, and his name 
is famous in frontier tales. He toured the 
East with Buffalo Bill (1872-3), and was 
murdered at Deadwood, South Dakota. 

HIGKS, Elias (1748-1830), Quaker 
preacher whose liberal opposition to evan- 
gelical doctrines led to a separation (1827) 
of the Quakers (q.v.) into Hicksites and 
Orthodox Quakers. His doctrines, closely 
approaching Unitarian views, seemed to 
undervalue the Scriptures in emphasizing 
the ‘Inward Light’ His Journal was pub- 
lished in 1832, and The Quaker vols., 
1827-8) contains his sermons. The Hicks- 
ites founded Swarthmore College. 

HIGKS, Granville (1901- ), born in 
New Hampshire, graduated from Harvard 
(1923), wrote Eight fVays of Looking at 
Christianity (1926), and taught at Smith 
College and Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute. A leading Communist critic and 
editor of The New Masses^ he wrote a 
Marxist interpretation of American litera- 
ture since the Civil War, The Great Tra- 
dition (1933). With John Stuart he wrote 
a biography of John Reed (1936), was ap- 
pointed a Fellow in U.S. History at Har- 
vard (1938), and with Ella Winter edited 
the Letters of Lincoln Steffens (1938). In 
an autobiographical work, I Like Amer- 
ica (1938), he explained his position as a 
Communist critic of the contemporary 
scene. Figures of Transition (1939), pub- 
lished the year he resigned from the Com- 
munist Party, is a Marxist study of British 
literature at the end of the 19th century. 
His novels arc: TheFirst to Awaken (1940), 
written with Richard M. Bennett, about 
a New Hampshire man, anesthetized in 
1940, who wakes a century later to find 
revolutionary social and industrial im- 
provements; Only One Storm (1942), 
about a New Englander who weathers a 
storm of intellectual doubt; and Behold 
Trouble (1944), &bout a wartime consci- 
entious objector. Small Town (1946) is 
non-fiction, and fVhere We Came Out 
(1954) describes the appeal of, and disillu- 
sionment with Communism. 

HIGGINSON, Francis (1586-1630), 
English nonconformist cler^man, emi- 
grated to Salem (1629), where he was 


elected pastor, but died from the 'hard- 
ships of the winter. Part of his journal was 
published in England as New-Englahis 
Plantation (1630), and the complete jour- 
nal in theL(/i? (1891) by T.W.Higginson. 

HIGGINSON, Thomas Wentworth 
(1823-1911), born at Cambridge', grad- 
uated from Harvard (1841) and Harvard 
Divinity School, and became a Unitarian 
minister. During the Civil War, he was 
colonel of the first regiment of Negro 
soldiers, and his war experiences are de-. 
scribed in Army Life in a Black Regiment 
(1870), After being wounded, he retired to 
Newport, later returning to Cambridge ti 
devote himself to writing, teaching, an^ 
social reform, being particularly interestea 
in equal rights for Negroes and in the suf- 
frage movement. His books include: Afal- 
bone (1869), a novel; sketches, including 
Oldport Days (1873) and Old Cambridge 
(1899); the lives of Whittier (1902) and 
Longfellow (1902) for the ‘Men of Letters* 
series; biographies of Margaret Fuller 
(i 884) and of his ancestor, Francis Higgin- 
son (1891); and an autobiographical ac- 
count, Cheerful Yesterdays (1898), valu- 
able for its information about his con- 
temporaries. Higginson was the first to 
encourage Emily Dickinson, although he 
tended to ‘correct* her poems. He edited 
two volumes of Miss Dickinson’s verse 
with Mabel L. Todd (1890-91). 

High Tor, verse plaj^ by Maxwell Ander- 
son (q.v.), produced in 1936 and published 
in 1937. 

This dramatic fantasy about the end 
of pioneer American individualism and 
independence is set on High Tor, the Hud- 
son River retreat of Van Dorn, who dis- 
likes ordinary work. His fiancee Judith 
wants him to be a conventional town- 
dweller but he won’t sell his land to a 
real-estate firm. Exasperated, she leaves 
him, and he staysLwith John, the last of 
the local Indians. The real-estate men 
come to barjgain with Van but arc lost on 
the mountain with escaped bank robbers 
and the Dutch crew of Hudson’s ship On- 
rustj who have awaited rescue for cen- 
turies. Van has a romance with Lise, the 
Dutch captain’s wife, the sailors are con- 
founded by such modernities as paper 
money and sandwiches, and the real-estate 
men txy unsuccessfully to get the robbers 
money. The ghosts disappear, toUcc catch 
the thieves, and Van, joined by Judith, sells 
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his lahd for a large price. The Indian has 
the final word: 

* • • * 

. . . Nothing is made by men 
but makes, in the end, good ruins. 

HILDRETH, Richard (1807-65), Massa- 
chusetts historian, author, and jurist, 
whose most famous work is a History of 
thf United States (6 vols., 1849-52), which 
discusses the subject, with a Federalist 
bias, down to 1821. In reply to those who 
objected to the lack of philosophy in his 
works, he wrote a Theory of Politics (18 53), 
^setting forth an economic interpretation 
of history based on the ideas of Robert 
Owen. His novel. The Slave; or^ Memoirs 
of Archy Moore (1836), republished under 
the titles Tif White Slave and Archy 
Moore ^ enjoyed great popularity and is 
said to have been the first antislavery 
novel. It is a romantic recital of the ad- 
ventures of an octoroon slave, who escapes 
from a Virginia plantation and eventually 
becomes the commander of a British pri- 
vateer in the War of 1812. 

HILL, George Handel (i8o9r-49), come- 
dian popularly known as Yankee Hill, be- 
cause of his acting of Yankee parts in 
such plays as Woodworth's The Forest 
Rose void J.S. Jones’s The People's Lawyer. 
As his fame increased, he acted not only 
in his native Boston, but throughout the 
East and abroad. 

HILL, James [Jerome] (1838-1916), is 
known as ‘the empire builder’ because of 
his construction of the Great Northern 
Railway and development of the North- 
west. Born in Ontario, he moved in 1856 
to St.Paul, Minnesota, where he became a 
steamship and railroad agent and execu- 
tive, and in 1878, with three others, pur- 
chased the St.Paul and Pacific Railroad. 
By reconstructing and extending this line, 
which in 1890 was renamed the Great 
Northern, Hill became one of the most 
powerful figures in U.S. railroading and 
finance, even manapng to defeat the at- 
tempted incursion into his territory by 
E.H.Harriman during the 1890’s. The 
Northern Securities Company, which Hill 
organized (1901) to consolidate his hold- 
ings, was outlawed by the U.S.Supremc 
Court (1904). He also helped build the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and was im- 
^rtant as a banker and as a power in the 
Democratic party, serving as confidential 
adviser to President Cleveland. 

HILLHOUSE, James Abraham (1789- 
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1841), Connecticut poetaster, author of 
romantic verse dramas: Percy's Masque 
{i^isi)iHadad{i%CLS)yKndDemetria{i%29)> 

HILLQUIT, Morris (1860-1933), bornin 
Latvia, came to the U.S. (1886), and was 
a leader of the Socialist party and a prom- 
inent labor lawyer. He was a candidate for 
mayor of New York (1917, ’32). His books 
include a History of Socialism in the 
United States (1903), Socialism in Theory 
and Practice (1909), From Marx to Lenin 
(1921), and an autobiography, Loose 
Leaves from a Busy Life (1934). 

HILLYER, Robert [Silliman] (1895- 
), New Jersey-born poet, graduated 
from Harvard (1917), served in the First 
World War, and returned to Harvard, 
where he was a professor (1PI9-A5). His 
poetry, in the academic tradition of roman- 
ticism, is included in Sonnets and Other 
Lyrics (1917), The Five Books of Youth 
(1920), Alchemy — A Symphonic Poem 
(1920), The HillsGive Promise (1923), The 
Halt in theGarden (1925), The Happy Epu 
sode (1927), The Seventh Hill (1928), The 
Gates of the Compass (1930), A Letter to 
Robert Frost and Others (1937), In Time of 
Mistrust (1939), Pattern of a Day (1940), 
Collected Verse (1933, Pulitzer Prize 1934), 
Poems for Music (1947), and The Death of 
Captain Nemo (1949). Riverhead (1932) 
and My Heart for Hostage are novels 

and Some Roots of English Poetry (1933) 
and First Principles of Verse (1938) are 
essays. 

HINDUS, Maurice [Gerschon] (1891- 
), Russian-born author, came to the 
U.S. (1905), graduated from Colgate 
(1915) and has often revisited Russia, 
of which his studies include Russian 
Peasant and Revolution (1920), Broken 
Earth {1^26)^ Humanity Uprooted {1^2^) ^ 
Red Bread (1931), The Great Offensive 
{i933)> Russia and Japan (1942), Mother 
Russia (1943), and The Cossacks (1945). 
Moscow Skies (1936), Sons and Pathos 
(1940), To Sing with the Angels (1941), and 
Magda (1951) are novels. Green Worlds 
(1938) is an autobiography of his youth. 

Hireling and the Slave, The^ poem by 
W.J.Grayson (q.v.). 

HIRST, Henry Beck (1817-74), eccen- 
trie Philadelphia poet, was a friend of Poe 
until he parodied ‘The Haunted Palace.’ 
He later claimed to be the author of ‘The 
Raven.’ His poems include The Coming of 
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the Mammoth (1845), Endymion (1848), 
and The Penance oj Roland (1 849). 

His Family^ novel by Ernest Poole 
(q.v.), published in 1917 and awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1918. 

Through the eyes of Roger Gale, an 
elderly widower with three grown daugh- 
ters, are seen the effects of modern stand- 
ards of living in the careers of representa- 
tive New York people. Gale, who has been 
absorbed in business affairs since the 
death of his wife, suddenly becomes aware 
of the problems of his family, and tries to 
assist in solving them. Of his daughters, 
Edith is excessively devoted to her five 
children, for whose sake she is even willing 
to sacrifice her husband’s health and hap- 
piness; Deborah, her fa therms friend and 
business adviser, is the principal of a high 
school in the tenement district, and post- 
pones her own marriage in order to con- 
tinue to serve her numerous ‘family’; and 
Laura, who is^ completely self-centered 
and luxury-loving, marries a young bro- 
ker, divorces him, and marries again, in- 
tent on her career of pleasure. Laura is 
unaffected by her father’s opinions, but 
he is able to aid Edith after the premature 
death of her husband Bruce, by establish- 
ing her in his former New Hampshire 
home, which he considers a more suitable 
environment for her matronly endeavors. 
He also helps Deborah to reconcile her 
concept of her altruistic mission in life 
with her own marriage and happiness, 
and before his death he sees her finally 
satisfied as wife, mother, and educator. 

His Second Wife^ novel by Ernest Poole 
<q.v.). 

Hist, character in The Deerslayer (q.v.). 

History of New Yorkf Ay From the Begin- 
ning of the World to the End of the Dutch 
Dynasty^ hy Diedrich KnickeriockeTy hut- 
Icsque history by Irving (q.v.), published 
in 1809, and revised in 1812, ’19, and ’48. 
It satirizes the methods of contemporary 
historians, the heroic style of epic poetry, 
and men and events during the Dutch ad- 
ministration as well as during its own 
period. Although Irving follows the his- 
tory of New Ncl^erland as then known, 
his satirical intea^on causes him to alter 
or disregard factsiks when, in the figure of 
William the Tdtty (William Kicft), he 
draws a Federalist caricature of jeffer^n. 
According t0j,the preface, the fictitious 
chronicler wfr'a small brisk looking old 
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gentleman ... a very inquisitive body 
« . . although a little queer jn his ways.’ . 

Book I contains a cosmogony and de- 
scription of the world, parodying contem- 
porary histories, and a burlesque account 
of the discovery and peopling of America. 
Book II chronicles the voyage of Hudson*, 
early Dutch colonization, and the found- 
ing of New Amsterdam, and gives tradi- 
tional portraits of Dutch colonial types. 
Book III describes the ‘golden reign* of 
the stolid governor, Wouter yan Twiller, 
who was ‘exactly five feet six inches in 
height, and six feet five inches in circum- 
ference,’ and whose head was ‘a perfect 
sphere’; the profound deliberations of his , 
burgomasters over their pipes; conditions ' 
in early New Amsterdam; the hostility of ■ 
the neighboring Yankees of Connecticut; 
and the establishment of Fort Goed Hoop. 
Book IV tells of the governorship of Wil- 
liam the Testy, so learned that he was 
‘good for nothing’; his pugnacity; his war 
‘by proclamation’ with the Yankees; his 
many laws, partisan quarrels, and border 
disputes. Books V, VI, and VII chronicle 
the reign of Peter Stuyvesant (Peter the 
Headstrong): his political reforms and 
military adventures in Delaware; and his 
unsuccessful defense of New Amsterdam 
against the conquering British force. 

History of the Dividing LinCp journal 
of William Byrd (q.v.) during 1729, found 
among his Westover Manuscripts, and 
first published in 1841. These off-hand 
daily jottings about Byrd’s survey of the 
Virginia-North Carolina border begin 
with a sparkling sketch of Virginia history, 
and proceed to caustic comments upon 
the residents of North Carolina. This 
vivacious account and its various digres- 
sions show Byrd to be a witty, observ- 
ant, and graceful writer. A variant Secret 
History was published in 1929. 

HITCHGOGK, Enos (1744-1803), born 
in Massachusetts, -graduated from Har- 
vard (1767) and became a chaplain in the 
Revolutionary army and minister in 
Rhode Island. His didactic moral novel, 
The Memoirs of the Bloomsgrave Family 
(1790), is credited with being the second 
American novel, since it followed The 
Power of Sympathy by a year. He also 
wrote a Treatise on Education (1790), and 
The Farmer's Friend; or. The History of 
Mr.Charles Worthy (i793)> an edifying 
story of the worldly success of a moral 
New Englander. 
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Hive of the Bee Hunter 

Hive of the Bee Hunter^ They sketches 
by T.B.Thorpe (q.v.). 

HOBAN* James (f.1762-1831), Irish-born 
architect, designed the White House 
(q.v.), which he built (1792-9) and recon- 
structed (1814). He helped to build the 
Capitol (q*v.) and executed many other 
public buildings. 

HOBSON, Richmond Pearson (1870- 
}93l)i naval officer, who became a hero 
in tne Spanish-American War because of 
his gallant attempt to blockade the San- 
tiago harbor. He later served as a member 
of Congress from Alabama (1907-15). 

HOCKING, William Ernest (1873- 
), professor of philosophy at Harvard 
(1914-43) and elsewhere, whose books on 
religion and philosophy include : The Mean- 
ing of God in Human Experience (1912); 
Human Nature and Its Remaking O918); 

Man and the State (1926) ; The Selfy Its Body 
and Freedom (1928); The Spirit of World 
Politics (1932); Living Religions and a 
World Faith (1939); What Can Man Make 

? f Man (1942); Science and the Idea of God 
\^^\2xC6ExperimentinEducation (1954)* 

HODGE, Frederick Webb (1864- ), 

anthropologist and author, served in the 
Southwest with the U.S.Geological Survey 
(1884-6) and later expeditions, and joined 
the Bureau of Ethnology in 1889, becom- 
ing its head (1910-18). He edited the 
Handbook of American Indians North 
of Mexico (2 vols., 1 907-10) and The 
American Anthropologist (1899-1910, 1912 
-14), and is the author of many important 
works on the background of the South- 
west. 

HOE, Richard March (1812-86), as the 
head of the press-manufacturing business 
founded by his father, in 1846 invented 
the Hoe rotary press, which, by fastening 
type to a central cylinder around which 
impression cylinders revolved, greatly 
speeded the process of printing. He also 
invented a folder to fold newspapers as 
they come from the press. His son, 
Robert Hoe (1839-1909), also an inven- 
tor of printing processes, was the founder 
of the Grolier Club, and formed one of 
the finest rare book collections in the U.S. 

HOFFMAN, Charles Fenno (1806-84), 

New York author and editor, whose career 
included editorial positions on the Ameri- 
can Monthly Magasdney Knickerbocker 
hdagaziney the New-York Mirror^ and 
other periodicals. Before he became insane 
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(1849), he was well known for his writings, 
which includ^: A Winter in the West 
(1835), describing his horseback trip 
through sparsely setded Michigan and 
Illinois; Wild Scenes in the Forest and 
Prairie (1839); the novel, Greyslaer (q.v., 
1840), based on the Kentucky Tragedy, 
and successfully dramatized; and the lilt- 
ing lyrics and other popular poems col- 
lected in The Vigil of Faith (1842), The 
Echo (1844), and Love's Calendar (1847). 

HOLBROOK, Josiah (1788-1854), edu- 
cational reformer, was born in Connect* 
cut, graduated from Yale (1810), ana 
founded an industrial school (1819) whose 
curriculum included manual training, 
faming, and scientific subjects. When 
this failed, he established an Agricultural 
Seminary (1824-5) and in 1826 founded 
the first American lyceum (q.v.) at Mill 
bury, Massachusetts. He remained the 
leader of the iyceum movement, for which.^ 
beginning in 1830, he published a series or 
Scientific Tracts Designed for Instruction 
and Entertainment • . ., and edited a 
weekly newspaper, the Family Lyceum 
(183a). 

Holden, Eben, see Eben Holden. 

Holgreve, character in The House of the 
Seven Gables (q.v.). 

HoUdayy phy by Philip Barry (q.v.), 
produced in 1928 and published in 1929. 

Johnny Case, a young lawyer, and 
Julia Seton, a New York heiress, meet 
during a winter holiday and return to 
announce their engagement. Johnny has 
not realized Jidia’s wealth and social posi- 
tion, and he is disconcerted by the cool 
reception he has from her conventional 
father, who is suspicious of possible for- 
tune-hunters. The young man gradually 
comes to see that Julia's ideals and inter- 
ests are those of her father, and, although 
Mr.Seton welcomes the engagement after 
an investigation, Johnny finds his fiancee 
less congenial than her brother and sister, 
Ned and Linda, who are in revolt against 
their vapid, wealth-bound life. Ned 
drinks excessively, and Linda is growing 
neurotic, but Johnny has in common 
with them and their friends, Nick and 
Susan Potter, the desire to be a ‘living^ 
person, to enjoy the savor of life. Julia 
shares her father's consternation when 
Johnny announces that he has decided to 
retire with his present small fortune. When 
he asks Julia to share his ‘holiday* of a 



few years^ she threatens to end their en- 
gagement. Meanwhile Linda and Johnny 
have fallen in love, and, when Julia finally 
breaks with Johnny, they elope to Europe. 

HOLLAND, Edwin Cliftokd (r.1794- 
1824)9 Charleston poet, whose 0 //es, Navai 
Songs, and Other Occasional Poems (i8ij) 
are considered to mark the beginning of 
romantic poetry in South Carolina. He 
dramatized Byron's Corsair (1818). 

HOLLAND, JosiAH Gilbert (1819-81), 
Massachusetts author, was long associ- 
ated with Samuel Bowles as an editor of 
the Springfield Republican, and became 
the first editor of Sertbner^s Monthly 

S .v., 1 870-81). His many books were pop- 
ar in their day, being well suited to the 
homely taste for sentimental didacticism. 
His novels include; Th^ Bay-Path (1857), 
dealing with the religious background of 
17th-century Connecticut; Miss Gilbert's 
Career (i860), set in contemporary Con- 
necticut; Arthur Bonnicastle (1873), ^ 
semi-autobiographical novel of a New 
England boy’s life at Yale and in New 
York; Sevenoaks (q.v.,1875), the story of 
an unscrupulous financier; and Nicholas 
Mintum (1877), about a wealthy and 
idealistic young social reformer. Besides 
many poems, including Bitter-Sweet (1858) 
and Kathrina, her Life and Mine in a 
Poem (1867), Holland wrote histories and 
such works as Letters to Young People 
(1858), using the pseudonym Timothy 
Titcomb. 

HOLLEY, Marietta (1836-1926), pop- 
ular humorist whose pseudonym, 'Josiah 
Allen's Wife,’ was a household word for 
many years because of her great literary 
output, which began with My Opinions 
and Betsy Bobbefs (1873) and ended with 
Josiah Allen on the Woman ^estion 
(1914). The humorous but sane homely 
philosophizing of Josiah's wife, Samantha, 
was often used as propaganda for temper- 
ance and woman’s suffrage. 

Holliiiftsworth, character in The Blithedale 
Romance 

HOLLli|r£R, Gideon Hiram (1817-81), 
Conne^^t lawyer, was the author 01 
Mount Bope (1851), a romance about 
King ?]h 31 ip; Kinky Hollow (1882), a novel 
afeut I9tn-century Puritanism; Thomas 
'i^j^ckel (1866), a poetic drama produced 
l^Edwih Booth; and a history of his 
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HOLLOWAY, Emory (i88j-^ )/ pro- 

fessor of English at the University of 
Texas (1912-18), at Adelphi College (New 
York) (1919-37) and at Queen’s College 
(North Carolina) (1937- )• In addition 
to his biography. Whitman — An Interpre- 
tation in Narrative (1926, PuJitizer Prize 
1927), he has edited many previously 
unpublished Whitman manuscripts. 
HoUywood, suburb of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, situated eight miles northeast of 
the city’s downtown district and cele- 
brated as the center of motion-picture^ 
(q.v.) production for the world. Most of* 
the American studios are located there, as 
are the homes of actors and producers. Ber 
cause of the enormous sums spent both by. 
studios and by individuals who have risen, 
to sudden wealth and fame, the region is 
often considered to be as melodramatic 
and glamorous as its films. Besides in- 
spiring a great quanity of romantic fic- 
tion, these qualities have given rise to a 
considerable literature of satire, e.g. 
Kaufman’s plays. Once in a Lifetime and 
Stage Door, and such novels as H.L. 
Wilson’s Merton qf the Movies, Van Vedw 
ten’s Spider Boy, Fitzgerald’s The Last 
Tycoon, Elmer Rice’s A Voyage to Purilia, 

J ohn O’Hara’s Hope of Heaven, and 
Jathanael West's The Day of the Locust. 
Among the dramatists and novelists who 
have spent time in Hollywood writing for 
films are: Maxwell Anderson, Bromfield, 
Dreiser, Faulkner, Sidney Howard, Ben 
Hecht, George Kaufman, Charles Mac- 
Arthur, Odets, Dorothy Parker, Robert 
Sherwe^, and Phil Stong. 

HOLM, Saxe, pseudonym of Helen Hunt 
Jackson (q.v.). 

HOLMES, Abiel (1763-1837), father of 
O.W.Holme^ was a Congregational cler- 
gyman at Cambridge (1792-1829), and 
wrote The Annals of America, a chrono- 
logical compilation of facts from 1492 to 
1826. He also wrote a Life (1798) of his 
father-in-law, Ezra Stiles. 

HOLMES, Mary Jane [Hawes] (1825- 
1907), popular post-Civil War novelist 
of Massachusetts, whose 39 sentimental, 
moral, and stereotyped novels sold more 
than 2,000,000 copies. Her best-known 
work was Lena Rivers (1856). 

HOLMES, Oliver Wendell (i 809-94)* 
son of Abiel Holmes, was bom at Cam- 
bridge, reared in the traditions of the 
Braimin class, and graduated from Har- 



Holmes 

vard in the class of 1829, which he helped 
CO make famous bv his long series of re- 
union poems. His first verse to bring him 
popularity was ‘Old Ironsides* (q.v., 1 830). 

While studying medicine at Harvard and 
in Boston, he published in the New Eng^ 
land Magazine (1831-2) two papers en- 
titled* ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table,* which were precursors of his later 
famous work. After two years of study in 
Paris hospitals, he received his M.D. from 
Harvard (1836), and his collection of 
witty occasional Poems (1836) was his last 
literary contribution for some time, since 
he turned to his chosen profession, holding 
the post of professor of anatomy at Dart- 
mouth (1838-40) and publishing two im- 
portant medical works. Homeopathy and 
its Kindred Delusions (1842) and The Con^ 
tagiousness of Pueiperal Fever (i 843). From 
1847 until his retirement in 1882, he was 
Parkman Professor of Anatomy and Phys- 
iology at Harvard, and for the first six 
years also served as dean of the Harvard 
Medical School. His stimulating qualities 
as a lecturer soon brought him before the 
public in the lyceums. As a witty, urbane 
conversationalist, he reigned supreme in 
Boston society and club life, and became 
the unofficial poet laureate of all important 

f atherings in the intellectual ‘hub of the 
Ini verse.* As a reformer, he was simply a 
scientific rationalist, opposing the Cal- 
vinistic dogmas in which he had been 
reared. He was probably the most mili- 
tant Unitarian among Boston laymen, and 
attacked the religion of his fathers con- 
sistently in prose and poetry, notably in 
‘The Deacon’s Masterpiece* (q.v., 1858) 
and the more vituperative ‘The Moral 
Bully,* which satirizes a preacher*s hypo- 
critical virtues. When the Atlantic Monthly 
was founded (1857), Holmes not only 
named it, but also, as a leading contribu- 
tor, was influenced to become primarily 
a man of letters. He contributed The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table (q.v.,1858), 
which he followed by The Professor at the 
Breakfast-Table (i860). The Poet at the 
Breakfast-Table (1872), and Over the 
Teacups (1891), all reflections of the 
original, Sdections from his endless flow of 
poetry peppered these volumes, notably 
‘The Chambered Nautilus* (q.v.) and 
‘The Deacon’s Masterpiece,’ in the first 
volume. He also turned to fiction, and in 
Elsie Venner (q.v., 1861) wrote the best of 
his three ‘medicated novds.’ All exhibit 
his theological and biological views, and 
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are studies of abnormal psychology, but 
The Guardian Angel (q.v., 1867) and A 
Mortal Antipathy ^.v.,1885) show dimin- 
ishing ability. He reprinted from the 
Atlantic two collections of essays, Sound- 
f^om the Atlantic (1864) and Pages 
from an Old Volume of Life (1883), wrote 
biographies of Motley (1879) and Emerson 
(1885), and collected a volume of Medical 
Essays (1883). His addresses, lectures, 
and minor essays constitute a large col- 
lection. Besides the several enlarged 
editions of his PoemSy his verse was issued 
in many volumes, including Songs in 
Many Keys (1862), Songs of Many Sea- 
sons (1875), 'Lhe Iron Gate (1880), and 
Before the Curfew (1888). Although most 
of his poems were written for specific oc- 
casions, some have transcended their oc- 
casional nature. Among the best known 
are ‘The Last Leaf* (i 83 1 ), on an aged sur- 
vivor of the Boston Tea Party; ‘My Aunt* 
(1831) on the ‘sad, ungathered rose’ of his 
ancestral tree; ‘The Boys,* written for the 
30th reunion of his Harvard class; ‘Bill 
and Joe* (1851), another reunion poem; 
‘Dorothy Q.’ (1871) a sentimentally hu- 
morous piece on a family portrait; ‘A Sun- 
Day Hymn* (i860), which begins ‘Lord of 
all being! throned afar*; ‘Contentment,’ a 
humorous poem on ‘simple pleasures,’ 
from the Autocrat; ‘The Living Temple,’ 
also from the Autocrat, a hymn on man’s 
‘wondrous frame*; ‘Tne Ballad of the 
Oysterman* (1830), a parody of romantic 
balladry; and ‘Brother Jonathan’s L^ 
ment for Sister Caroline* (1861). a patriotic 
poem on the secession of South Carolina. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes (1841-1935), 
his son, was professor of law at Harvard, 
chief justice of the Massachusetts su- 
preme court (1899-1902), and Associate 
Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court (1902- 

S ), His writings include The Common 
w (1881), Speeches (1891,1913), and 
Collected Legal Papers (1921), all exhib- 
iting his distinction of mind and liberal 
views. Fdix Frankfurter has written 
Mrjustice Holmes and the Constitution 
(1927). Touched with Fire (1946) col- 
lects his Civil War diary and lettOT. 
His correspondence with Sir Frederick 
Pollock was published in 1941. 

HOLMES, William Henry (1846-1933J, 
artist and geologist with the U.S.Geolop- 
cal Survey (1874-89), wrote important 
descriptive works on Yellowstone Paric, 
the Grand Canyon, and the Southwest^ 
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As a leading anthropologist, he headed 
the Nationd Museum, the Bureau of 
Ethnology, and the National Gallery of 
Art. His books include a Handbook qf 
Aboriginal American Antiquities (1919). 

HOLST, Hermann Eduard von (1841- 
1904), Russian-born German historian, 
went to the U.S. (1866), and becs^e a 
professor of history at the University of 
Chicago. His Constitutional and Political 
History of the United States (1876-92J, 
although carefully based on source materi- 
als, vehemently supported the laissez- 
faire doctrine and bitterly attacked slav- 
ery. Later historians have contended that 
he manipulated material to prove his 
thesis that slavery is the keynote of the 
whole development of American constitu- 
tional doctrines, and that the pioneer 
movment to the Southwest was solely a 
politically maneuvered migration for the 
advantage of slaveholders. Other books 
in his rather oratorical style are The Con-- 
stitutional Law of the United States of 
America (1887), %hn C. Calhoun (1882), 
and John Brown (1888). 

Holyoke, see Mount Holyoke College. 

Home As Foundf novel by Cooper (q.v.) 
published in 1838 as a sequel to Homeward 
Bound (q.v.). In it, Cooper satirizes his 
neighbors at Cooperstqwn, and, as a re- 
sult of the controversies and libel suits 
that followed, he was himself satirized in 
an anonymous novel. The Effinghams; or^ 
Home as I Found It (1842). 

After their return from Europe, the 
Effinghams open their house in New York 
City, among their guests being John 
Effingham’s newly found son, Paul Powis, 
the suitor of his cousin Eve, and Sir 
George Templemore, who falls in love with 
Eve’s cousin, Grace Van Cqrtlandt. The 
party is entertained at a series of typical 
social affairs, after which Grace and Sir 
George go to England to be married, and 
the others return to the Effingham estate 
at Templeton, a small upstate community. 
Mile Viefville, Eve’s vivacious maid, mar- 
ries Aristabulus Bragg, the villag;e lawver 
and an inveterate ’bister,’ while other 
Templeton citizens are depicted as hypo- 
critical demagogues or foolish democrats. 
Paul gives up his life of travel and ad- 
venture to marry Eve, and the Effinghams 
settle down to their duties as landowners 
and civic leaders. 


Home BuriaU dramatic dialogue in 
blank verse by Robert Frost (q.v.) pub- 
lished in North of Boston (1914). 

The incompatibility of a New England 
farm couple is revealed in the tragic con- 
flict between them following the death of 
their only child. The husband has buried 
the child in the near-by family plot, and 
the wife becomes obsessed by his seem- 
ingly unfeeling attitude. Oppressed by 
loneliness, she comes to hate him and now 
feels that the transitoriness of his grief is a 
further proof that ‘the world’s evil.’ She 
is determined that she ‘must go — some-' 
where out of this house,’ but her husban^ 
declares obstinately, ‘1*11 follow and bringt 
you back by force. I will ! — ’ ^ 

Home Journal^ The (1846-1901), weekly , 
magazine, founded by N.P.Willis and 
G.P.Morris as an outgrowth of the Nexo-- 
York Mirror (q.v.). It was devoted to 
society news, gossip, light essays, and 
verse. Willis remained editor until 1867, 
and his policies were continued until 1901, 
when, as Town and Country^ it became a 
more elegant society journal. Purchased 
by Hearst in 1925, Town and Country is 
still published. 

Home^ Sweet Home^ song in Clari (q.v.). 
HOMER, Sidney (1864-1953), Boston 
musician and teacher, is best known for 
his vocal settings of Songs from Mother 
Goose ^ Song of the Shirty Sweet and LoWy 
Stevenson’s Requiemy and Lindsay’s Gen-- 
eral William Booth Enters into Heaven, Of 
himself and his wife, Louise Homer ( 1 872 ?- 
1947), a Metropolitan Opera contralto, he 
wrote, My Wife and 1 (1939). 

HOMEI^ Winslow (i836;-I91o), Boston- 
born artist, during the Civil War served 
as artist-correspondent for Harper's 
Weekly y and, while engaged in this work, 
also made such paintings vls Prisoners from 
the Front y exhibiting his characteristic tal- 
ent for keen observation, as do his genre 
scenes of everyday American life. After a 
trip to Europe (185^), he. painted anecdo- 
tal scenes of Negro life, whose solid drafts- 
manship, emphasis on essential structure, 
and honest realism foreshadow his later, 
more important painting. In England 
(1881-2), on the Maine coast, and in 
norida and the Bahamas, he produced 
many seascapes. In both watercolor and 
oilsL he exhibits a boldness of conception 
and objective interpretation of the power 
of the sea, in a style little influence by 
European art. 
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Homestead Act« Congressional law (1862) 
intended to allay unrest among industrial 
laborers of Eastern urban sections by the 
free distribution of parts of the public 
domain. It provided 160 acres to adult 
citizens and to aliens who had filed their 
declaratory papers, providing such per- 
sons staked out portions of unclaimed 
land and were able to prove occupancy. 
The measure was supported by Horace 
Greeley in the phrase, ‘Go West, Young 
Man!’ Previous laws (1785, 1800, 1820) 
provided for restricted homesteading by 
inexpensive purchase. The effects of the 
law on westward migration are depicted 
in such novels as Giants in the Earth and 
Cimarron. 

Homestead Strike, occurred at Home- 
stead, Pennsylvania, during five months 
of 1892, in the steel plants owned b^ the 
Carnegie and Frick interests. The climax 
of many skirmishes came in an armed 
battle (July 6) between strikers and ^00 
Pinkerton agents led by Henry C. Frick, 
which resulted in ten deaths and many 
injuries. Strikebreakers, protected by the 
National Guard, ended the strike and 
crushed the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron and Steel Workers, which had di- 
rected it. 

Homeward Bound; or^ The Chase^ novel 
by Cooper (q.v.) published in 1838. Home 
As Found (q.v.) is a sequel. 

Edward and John Effingham, New York 
landowners, with Edward's daughter Eve, 
have spent several years in Europe, and 
now sail for home on the American packet 
Montauky commanded by Captain Truck. 
Their fellow passengers include the vulgar 
American, Steadfast Dodge; foppish Sir 
George Templemore; Mr.Sharp, a hand- 
some young English aristocrat; and Mr. 
Blunt, an American adventurer, who falls 
in love with Eve. Montauk encount- 
ers many hazards during the voyage: A 
port officer attempts to arrest a steerage 
passenger and is ordered off the ship; it is 
chased by the English sloop of war Foam; 
in order to escape. Captain Truck heads 
for the Bav of Biscay and is caught in a 
storm; anchored for repairs on the African 
coast, it is attacked by Arab raiders, who 
are beaten off. Finally crossing the ocean, 
the packet arrives off Sandy Hook, only 
to find the waiting Foam, whose captain 
recognizes Mr.Sharp as the real Temple- 
more and explains that his mission nas 
been to arre$t the imposter, a fleeing 
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defaulter. Mr.Blunt reveals that he is 
actually Paul Powis, and it is learned that 
John Effingham is his long-lost father. 

Honu^ dub, genteel literary and social 
organization of Annapolis, founded by 

J onathan Boucher (q.v.). It ended with 
is return to England (1775), because the 
Revolution, he said, ‘put an end to every- 
thing that was pleasant and proper.’ 

Homos, Mr., character in A Traveler from 
Altruria and Through the Eye of the Needle 
(qq.v.). 

HONE, Philip (1780-1851), New York 
businessman. Whig political leader, and 
member of social and literary circles. His 
diary, of which selections have been pub- 
lished (1889, 1927), gives a comprehensive 
description of New York life during the 
second quarter of the 19th century. 

Honorable Peter Stirling^ The^ novel by « 
P.L.Ford (q.v.) published in 1894. Al- 
though the author denied it, the hero is 
considered to represent Grover Cleveland. 

Peter Stirling, a ‘practical idealist,’ 
rises from a plain New England back- 
ground and Harvard education to a lead- 
ing position in New York society, law, and 
politics. He loves Helen Pierce, daughter 
of a banker, but is unselfishly reconciled 
to her marriage with his best friend, Watts 
d’Allqi. When d’Allqi is the father of an 
illegitimate child, Stirling accepts the re- 
sponsibility to spare Helen the knowledge 
of her husband’s infidelity. In an environ- 
ment of corrupt municipal and state poli- 
tics, Stirling moves with unprejudiced 
fairness and honesty, seeking always the 
public interest. He is a candidate for gov- 
ernor, but, when his sincere conservatism 
threatens to lose votes during a great 
strike, he maintains his position, saying 
‘Votes be damned!’ When he is wounded 
in a bombing while leading his regiment of 
militia against the strikers, he is cared for 
by Helen and d’Alloi's daughter Leonore, 
whom he later marries. 

HOOKER, [William] Brian (1880- 
1946), author of the poetic librettos for 
two operas by Horatio Parker (q.v.), 
Mona (1912), concerned with early Brit- 
ain under Roman rule, and Fairyland 
(1915), a romantic fantasy set in 13th- 
century Europe. The White Bird (1924) is 
an opera dealing with 19th-century New 
York. He translated Cyrano de Bergerac in 
1923 for the successful production by 
Walter Hampden, and with W.H.Po8t 
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adapted The Squaw Man (q*v.) as the 
libretto of the musical play White Eagle 
(1927). 

HOOKER Joseph (i 8 14-79), army officer, 
served with distinction in the Mexican 
War, and during the Civil War became 
known as ‘Fighting Joe,* because of his 
activities in the Peninsular Campaign. He 
supplanted Burnside as commander-in- 
chief of the Army of the Potomac Qan.- 
June 1863) and led an unsuccessful drive 
on Richinond. but, angered by a lack of 
co-operation from other generals, was re- 
lieved of his command by Meade before 
the Battle of Gettysbui^g. His later serv- 
ice included important commands during 
Sherman's march through Georgia. 

HOOKER, Thomas (1586-1647), Eng- 
lish-born Congregationalist, was forced to 
flee to Holland because he exhibited Puri- 
tan leanings in his religious lectures at 
Cambridge. After preaching in Amster- 
d^. Delft, and Rotterdam, he emigrated 
with John Cotton and Samuel Stone to 
Massachusetts (1633). He was pastor at 
Newe Towne (Cambridge) for three years, 
and then, because of his democratic views, 
took his entire congregation of some hun- 
dred families to found the Connecticut 
Colony. His liberal spirit shaped the char- 
acter of the new community, in which 
authority was held with the free consent of 
the people. Because his ideas were so 
opposed to those of Winthrop and other 
Massachusetts leaders, it was not until 
1643 that Hooker was able to persuade 
them to join with his colony in a New 
England confederation. His views were 
embodied in the 'Fundamental Orders* 
(1639^, which served as Connecticut’s 
constitution, ^d his many published ser- 
mons reveal his dramatic oratorical power. 
In A Survey of the Summe of Church Dis^ 
cipline (1648), he defended New England 
Congr^ationdism, and postulated the 
principle of divine absolutism, making 
tempc^al absolutism unnecessary. The 
sovereign will of God, he held, was repre- 
sented by no ecclesiastical hierarchy, but 
was communicated directly to the indi- 
vidual Miever. The people, walking to- 
gether in the fellowship of faith^ com- 
municate power by voluntary subjection 
to the governing pastor. A second volume 
of this work was written by John Cotton 
(q-v,). 

HOOPWif Johnson Tones (1815-62), 
bom in North Carolina, later settled in Ala- 


bama, where he was a lawyer and news- 
paper editor. His tales of a backwoo 4 s 
gambler, Some Adventures of Captain Si- 
mon Suggs, Late of the Tallapoosa Volun- 
teers (1845), present a vivid picture of 
flush times on the frontier of the Old 
Southwest. Similar sketches were, col- 
lected in The Widow Rugby's Husband, A 
Night at the Ugly Man's and Other Tales 
of Alabama (1851), and in 1858 he pub- 
lished Bog and Gun, A Few Loose Chapters 
on Shooting. 

Hoosier, name applied to the residents of 
Indiana. Its origin is uncertain. One the- j 
ory attributes it to one Aaron Short, who, 
after winning a prizefight, shouted ‘Hur- , 
rah for the Hoosier!,* meaning perhaps 
'the Husher,* a term applied to a cham- 
pion fighter who could hush all comers. 
The first-known literary use is in John 
Finley's poem, 'The Hoosier Nest* (1830), 
and in course of time all Indiana authors 
have come to be called Hoosier authors. 
The most prominent among them are: 
Edward Eggleston, who wrote The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster and The Circuit Rider\ his 
brother George, who wrote A Man of 
Honor and Juggernaut^ Maurice Thomp- 
son, best known as the author of Alice of 
Old Vincennes; James Whitcomb Riley, 
known as the 'Hoosier poet*; Booth Tar- 
kington, who wrote The Gentleman from 
Indiana and The Magnificent Ambersons; 
Theodore Dreiser, who described his na- 
tive state in A Hoosier Holiday ; and Mere- 
dith Nicholson, who wrote A Hoosier 
Chronicle and other novels of Indiana life. 

Hoosier Schoolboy^ The, novel by Ed- 
ward Eggleston (q.v.). 

Hoosier Schoolmaster, The, novel by 
Edward Eggleston (q.v.) published in 
1871. It is based on expenences of his 
brother George. 

Ralph Hartsook, a district school 
teacher in backwoods Indiana, loves Han- 
nah Thompson, a hired girl whose eni- 
ployer. Jack Means, wants to marry his 
sister Mirandy to Ralph. The young man 
is persecuted by the settlers when a firise 
accusation of theft is lodged against him, 
and his pupils attempt to drive him out. 
In the ensuing trial Ralph is acciuitted, 
and he marries Hannah when she is found 
to be of age and therefore illegally 'bound* 
to the Means. 

HOOTON, Earnest Albert (1887- 
1954)9 Wisconsin-born anthropologist. 
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a professor at Harvard (1913-54). His 
. books include The Indians of Pecos (1930), 
tip from the Ape (1931), Apes^ Men^ and 
Morons (1937), Crime and the Man (1939), 
Why Men BehaoeLike ApeSy and Vice Versa 
(1940), Man^s Poor Relations (1942), and 
Young Many You Are JS(ormal{\^e^S)y the 
last based on a study of college students. 

HOOVER, Herbert Clark (i 874- ), 
31st President of the U.S. (1929-33), was 
born in Iowa, graduated from Stanford 
University (1895), and until World War I 
was a mining expert and engineer in foreign 
countries. During the war he was the U.S. 
Food Administrator, besides serving on 
several economic boards and relief com- 
missions. He was secretary of commerce 
(1921-8) under Harding and Coolidge, re- 
organizing and expanding his department 
and introducing engineering methods in 
the solu tion of economic problems. He was 
Republican candidate for presidency in 
1928, opposing Alfred E. Smith, and fol- 
lowing his election made a good-will^ tour 
of Latin-America. In the year of his inau- 
guration the stock-market crashes marked 
the end of the 'Coolidge prosperity* and 
the beginning of the depression of the 
1930*$. Hoover appointed commissions to 
study the resulting problems, created the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and 
urged Congress to pass an Emergency Re- 
lief Act, a Farm Relief Act, and an act to 
create Federal Home Loan Banks. These 
and other measures failed to prevent fore- 
closures and bank failures, and by 1932 the 
Democratic party controlled the Congress 
and won an overwhelming victory in the 
election of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Hoover’s 
administrative policies were primarily 
based on the economic theory of ‘rugged 
individualism,* which he expounded in his 
books, American Individualism (1922), 
The New Day (1928), and The Challenge 
to Liberty (1934). His earlier books are con- 
cerned with mining and game conserva- 
tion; with his wife he tran^ated Agricola’s 
De re metallica (1912). He presented the 
Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and 
Peace to Stanford University (1941), and 
wrote Americans First Crusade (1942), a 
critique of the role of the U.S. at the 
Paris Peace Conference; and in collabora- 
tion with Hugh Gibson, the Problems of 
Lasting Peace (1942) and the Basis of 
Lasting Peace (1945). He represented 
the Truman and Eisenhower administra- 
tions on special commissions* His Memoirs 


Hopkins 


were published in three volumes (1951-2). 
Hopedale Community, was founded at 
Milford, Massachusetts (1842) by Adin 
Ballou and other Universalists, who pro- 
fessed a kind of Christian socialism, advo- 
cated women’s rights, and opposed intem- 
perance, war, and slavery. Because of 
internal dissension and financial difficul- 
ties, the association disbanded in 1856. 
HopiIndian8(also called MoquiorMoki), 
agricultural tribe inhabiting a group of 
pueblos on the mesas of. normeastern 
Arizona. First known to the Spaniards in 
1 540 through Coronado’s expedition, they 
were made vassals by Juan de Onate in 
1598. Missionary work among them was 
carried on precariously from 1629 to 
1700 , when their hostility compelled its 
abandonrnent. After the Pueblo Revolt of 
1680, their villages were built on mesas 
for defense against the Spaniards. The 
Hopi are noted for their mythology a^* 
ceremonial dances, including the biennial 
snake dance. They figure in Death Comes 
for the Archbishop and in Edna Dean 
Proctor’s Song of an Ancient People. 
HOPKINS, Lemuel (1750-1801), Con- 
necticut physician and poet, member of 
the Connecticut Wits (q.v.), a Yale grad- 
uate and resident of Hartford. A stanch 
Federalist and Calvinist, he contributed 
to The Anarchiady The EchOy and The 
Political Greenhouse (qq.v.). His separate 
works include The Guillotinay or a Demo^ 
erotic Dirge (1796); an ‘Epitaph on a Pa- 
tient Killed by a Cancer Quack’; an ar- 
raignment of Deism, ‘Verses on General 
Allen’; and ‘The Hypocrite’s Hope,’ a sa- 
tire on irreligious persons. 


HOPKINS, Mark (1802-87), Massachu- 
setts physician, Congregationalist minis- 
ter, and teacher, was president of Wil- 
liams College (1836-72). Although Prwi- 
dent Garfield said ‘Give me a log hut, with 
only a simple bench, Mark Hopkins on 
one end and 1 on the other, and you may 
have all the buildings, apparatus, and 
libraries without him,’ he was unimpor- 
tant as theologian or philosopher. His 
books include: Lectures on the Evidences 
of Christianity (1846), The Law of Love 
and Love as a Law (1869), and Teachings 
and Counsels (1884). He was president of 
the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions (1857-87). 

HOPKINS, Samuel (1721-1803), Con- 
gregational minister in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and his native Connecticut, 
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Hopkinson 


was the leading disciple of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, on whose philosophy he based his 
own "Hopkinsianism.* His System of Doc-- 
trines Contained in Divine Revelation . . . 
(1793) and other writings were more influ- 
ential than his dull, logical preaching. 

HOPKINS, Stephen (1707-85), governor 
of Rhode Island and signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, contributed to 
the Revolutionary cause an important 
pamphlet. The Rights of Colonies (1764), 
wherein he examined the problem of par- 
liamentary authority, and justified the 
colonial attitude toward England's policy. 
To counteract it, Martin Howard wrote A 
Letter from a Gentleman in Halifax to His 
Friend in Rhode Island (1765). 

HOPKINSON, Francis (1737-91), born 
in Philadelphia, was the first student to 
enroll in the Academy of Philadelphia, 
and the first to receive a diploma from the 
College of Philadelphia. After studying 
law, and serving as collector of customs at 
Salem, New Jersey (1763), he sailed for 
England to seek political preferment. He 
was unsuccessful, but on returning to the 
law, rose rapidly, and was appointed to 
the New Jersey governor's council (1774) 
and elected to the Continental Congress 
(1776). He was a distinguished harpsi- 
chordist and leader of Philadelphia musi- 
cal society, and revised and composed mu- 
sic for Thomson's and Mallet's Alfred^ a 
Masque at the College of Phila- 

delphia Cl 757)* He published a collection 
of psalm tunes and a number of songs, and 
his later claim to ‘being the first Native of 
the United States who has produced a 
Musical Composition' is generally consid- 
ered justified. His literary ability was ex- 
hibited in the many poems that he wrote 
at this early period, including The 
Treaty* (1761), an Indian poem; ‘Exer- 
cises' for his collie (1761, *62); ‘Science* 
(1762), prophesying a great future for the 
college; and ‘Dirtilla' (177^)? a humorous 
work. To the Pennsylvania Magazine he 
also contributed a series of Addisonian es- 
says, on subjects ranging from ‘A New 
Plan of Education' to the state of bache- 
lorhood. In 1774 he began his career as a 
political satirist with A Pretty Story (q.v.), 
and two years later he attacked the 'Let- 
ters of Cato* in A Prophecy^ which allegor- 
icaUv reviewed the contention with the 
motner country. Meanwhile he was a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
chairman of the Continental Navy Board 


(1776-8), treasurer of loans (1778*^1), 
and judge of admiralty for Pennsylvania . 
(1779-89). In the Letter written by a Fdr* 
eigner on the Character of the English Na- 
tion (1777); he satirized the peculiarities 
of the English. This was followed by A Po- 
litical Catechisrn (1777); a stirring ‘Camp 
Ballad’; and his Answer to General Bur- 
goyne's Proclamation (1777), burlesquing 
the general's manifesto. He further satir- 
ized the English in ‘The Battle of the 
Kegs* (q.v., 1778), the most popular of 
his writings, and ‘Date Obolum Bellisario* 
(1778), a poetical allegory in which , 
wretched England, driven to beggary, tells j 
of the grief caused her by her worthless ^ 
son George. Hopkinson also satirized his \ 
fellow-countrymen who sympathized with 
England, in ‘The Birds, the Beasts, and 
the Bat,* a Hudibrastic fable on men who 
turn their allegiance according to the state 
of the military weather; a Letter to Joseph 
Galloway (1778), accusing the prominent 
Loyalist of treachery to country and 
friends; and Two Letters (1776), sup- 
posedly written by a Tory, acknowledging 
the unscrupulous lies which the Americans 
were then attributing to the Loyalists. 
Among other jeux d* esprit was his publi- 
cation of a mock advertisement of the 
King's Printer, Rivington, who it pro- 
claimed was retiring from business after 
the surrender of Cornwallis, and auction- 
ing off his stock of abusive books and 
maps. During the war, Hopkinson also 
employed his several talents in writing 
The Temple of Minerva (1781), a ‘dramat- 
ic allegorical cantata.' ‘consisting of an 
overture, arias, ensemoles, and choruses in 
praise of the American alliance with 
France’; in designing seals for various de- 
artments of the new government, a num- 
er of coins and issues of paper money, and 
the American flag, known as the Stars 
and Striijes (q.v.). After the war, he was 
a federal jud^e in Pennsylvania^ supported 
the Federalists in various writings, and 
published many literary essays, including 
‘Modern Learning Exemplified* (i'^4)> 
satirizing educational fads, and ‘A Plan 
for the Improvement of the Art of Paper 
War* (1780), ridiculing newspaper quar- 
rels. Seven Songs^ for the Harpsichord or 
Forte-Piano (1788) actually containing 
eight pieces, was the first book of music 
published by an American. The Miscella- 
neous Essays and Occasional Writings^ 
which he had prepared for publication, 
were issued a year after his death. 
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Hopwood Hough 

Jo^PH Hopkinson (1770-1842), his War, Mildred Lindsay, daughter of a 
^ Wily was a noted lawyer and jurist, served Tory who wants her to marry the British 
in Congress (1814-19), and was a member spy Tyrrel, loves the patriot Arthur But- 
. of the Tuesday Club of Philadelphia, ler and is herself an ardent rebel. She 

, president of the Academy of Fine Arts, secretly marries Butler, who is captured, 

and author of Hail Columbia (<l.v.,i798). leaving her to be squired through various 
. difficulties by the frontier hero, Horse- 

HOPWOOD, Avery (1882-1928), Ohic^ Shoe Robinson, a resourceful blacksmith, 
born playwright, graduated from Michi- Tyrrel is eventually hanged as a traitor, 
gan (1905). After writing his first play, and Mildred and Butler are reunited. 
Clothes (1906), with Channing Pollock, 

he had a long career of successful melo- Hot Time in the Old Town To-night, 
dramas, farces, adaptations, and colla- song composed for a minstrel show 
borations, including The Gold Diggers (1886) by Theodore Metz, with words 
(1919); The Bat (1920), with Mary added by Joseph Hayden (1896). It was a 
Roberts Rinehart; and Gar- popular marching song of the Spanish- 

ter (1921) y with Wilson CoUison. American War, and later the campaign 

song of Theodore Roosevelt. 

HORGAN, Paul (1903- ), born in 

Buffalo, N. Y., reared there and in New Hotel Universe, play by Philip Barry 
Mexico. His novels include: The Fault of (q.v.), produced and published in 1930. 
Angels (1933), about professional musi- Ann Field, an American expatriate in 
cians; Ho garter Given (1935), studying southern France, has as week-end guests 
a dying musician’s career; Main Line a number of friends, each of whom has had 
IVest (1936) and Lamp on the Plains an unhappy life. They include Pat Farley, 
(j^ 937 )> about a boy’s worldly education; with whom Ann has long been in love; 
FarFrom C/^o/a (1938), about New Mexi- Lily Malone, an actress; Tom Ames, a 
cans looking to government aid; The Ha^ retired publisher, and his wife Hope; Nor- 
bit of Empire (1939), about 16th-century man Rose, a Jewish financier; and Alice 
New Mexico; and The Common Heart Kendall, who is in love with Norman. 

Figures in a Landscape (1940), col- Ann’s father Stephen, an old man with a 
Iccts stories and essays, and Great River serene mystic faith that there are worlds 
(1954, Pulitzer Prize) is a history of the of fact, of imagination, and of a fusion 
Rio Grande. of the two after death, relieves the 

guests of further frustrations by revealing 
Horizon, play by Augustin Daly (q.v.), their causes. Alice somnambulistically 
produced in 1871 and printed in 1885. shows her love for Norman who had re- 
Alleyn Van Dorp, a West Point graduate fused to marry her because she is a 
on his first command, combines army gentile, and Norman now admits his love 
duties in the Far West with a search for lor her. Tom confesses his loss of belief 
the long-lost husband and daughter of his in Catholicism and his inability to find 
foster-mother. In the Indian country he another faith. Lily is freed by Stephen 
finds a vigilance committee ejecting the of her morbid fixation on her long dead 
drunkard Wolf and his daughter Med, father. Pat, who is suicidal, because he 
loved by the gambler Loder and the Indian betrayed a girl who took her life, is led 
chief Wannemucka. Alleyn falls in love to relive his original love for Ann. As 
with Med, discovers that she and her sick Stephen dies unnoticed in his chair, the 
father are the two he seeks, and twice res- guests prepare to leave: Alice and Nor- 
cues her from Wannemucka’s Indians, man to wed, Lily to face a future, Tom 
Loder kills Wannemucka but, realizing ready to clarify his faith and philosophy, 
that Med deserves a better life than he can Hope believing this affirmative attitude 
give her, departs, leaving her to Alleyn, will restore their happiness, and Ann and 

Pat to marry. 

Horse-Shoe Robinson: A Tale of the , 

'Lory Ascendancy y novel by J.P.Kennedy HOUGH, Emerson (1857-1923), born in 
(q.v.) published in 1835. It was drama- Iowa, graduated from the state university 
tized by Clifton W.Tayleure (1856). (1880) and began to practice law in 

In Virginia and the Carolinas, during Whiteoaks, New Mexico, ‘half cow town 
Ae closing years of the Revolutionary and half mining camp.’ Here he began to 
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Hound and Horn 

write magarine sketches on the local out- 
door life and sports, and he soon aban- 
doned the law for work on Midwestern 
newspapers and the magazine Forest and 
Stream. He wrote many articles concerned 
with Yellowstone National Park, and was 
influential in the movement for the preser- 
vation of wild life in this and other regions. 
His first book. The Singing Mouse Stories 
(1895), followed by his most popular 
early work. The Story 0} the Cowboy (1897). 
Besides a series of stories for boys. The 
Young Alaskans, he wrote The Story of 
the Outlaw (1907), The Passing of the 
Frontier (1918), and many popular histor- 
ical romances set in the West. Among 
these are: The Mississippi Bubble (1902); 
The Law of the Land (1904); 54-40 or 
Fightl (1909); The Sagebrusher (1919); 
Tm Covered Wagon (1922); North of 36 
(1923); and Mother of Gold (1924). 

Hound and Horn (1927-34), little mag- 
azine, founded as a ^Harvard Miscellany’ 
by Lincoln Kirstein and Varian Fry. The 
title came from Ezra Pound’s The White 
Stag’: ‘ *Tis the white stag Fame we’re 
hunting bid the world’s hounds come to 
horn.’ K.P.Blackmur and Bernard Band- 
ler II became editors (1929), and the fol- 
lowing year Ae magazine moved to New 
York, losing its association with Harvard. 
Kirstein became the sole editor, and the 
quarterly vacillated thereafter among 
humanism. Southern r^ionalism, Marx- 
ism, and the nec^lassicism of its Western 
editor, Yvor Winters. In its attempt to 
publish the best advance<guard authors. 
Hound and Horn printed works by Katha- 
rine Anne Porter, Kenneth Burke, Allen 
Tate, Ezra Pound. Gertrude Stein, T.S. 
Eliot, and many others, whose reputations 
it helped to establish. 

HOUSE, Edward Mandell (1858-1938), 
Texas-born statesman, although never a 
candidate for office, was instrumental in 
nominating Wilson for the presidency 
(1912), afterward becoming the chief exec- 
utive’s intimate adviser and ’other self.* 
He interviewed diplomats and rulers in 
attempts to avert war (1914-15); was a 
special representative at the Inter-Allied 
Conference of premiers and foreign minis- 
ters for co-ordination of war activities 
(1917); represented the U.S. in the Su- 
preme War Council; gathered and pre- 
pared data for the Peace Conference; and 
helped draft the Treaty of Versailles. 
After the war, he was on the commission 


House of Night 

that drafted the Covenant of the Leflgue 
of Nations, and was a member of the 
Commission on Mandates (1919). He 
wrote Philip Dru: Administrator: A Story 
of Tomorrow^ 1920-1935 (1912), an anony- 
mous novel whose propo^ ^vernmental 
reforms helped cement his friendship with 
Wilson. The Intimate Papers of Colonel 
House (4 vols., 192^8) form a valuable 
source of information on American re- 
lations in the World War. 

House of Earthy The^ trilogy by Pearl 
Buck, which includes The Good Earth (q.v.). 

House of Mirths The^ novel by Edith/ 
Wharton (q.v.), published in 1905. I 
Although she has beauty and charm| 
and is related to prominent New York' 
families, Lily Bart is unmarried at 29. Am- , 
bitious for wealth and position, she makes 
a career of her search for a husband, and 
among her suitors are Simon Rosedde, a 
vulgar rich Jew, and Lawrence Selden, a 
lawyer who is the one love of her life, but 
lacks the wealth she requires. Gambling 
at a house party, she loses a large sum to 
Gus Trcnor, who undertakes to invest her 
small capitd, gaining power over her by 
advancing money from his own pocket, 
although she does not realize this until 
later. His demand that she satisfy his 

E ^sion by way of repayment frightens 
ily, but she manages to escape and 
promises to return the money. She goes on 
a yachting trip to the Mediterranean in a 
party he^ed by George Dorset, whose 
wife Bertha conceals a meeting with her 
lover by accusing Lily of being George’s 
mistress. The ensuing scandal ends Lily’s 
career in fashionable society, and after the 
death of her aunt, Mrs.Peniston, she be- 
comes a milliner. Following a last interview 
in which she reveals her love to Selden, she 
Kturns, ill and overwrought, to her board- 
ing-house room, where she takes an over- 
dose of sedative, which kills her. Selden ar- 
rives, intending ta4isk her to marry him. 
Her lifeless b^y has already been dis- 
covered, and when he searches her effects he 
finds that she has put aside her aunt’s entire 
bequest to repay her debt to Trenor. 

House of Nighty The^ poem by Freneau 
(q.v.), published in 1779 and enlarged in 
his Poems (1786). It was suggested by the 
Scriptural aphorism, ’the last enemy that 
shall be conquered is Death.* 

Death, in his solitary palace at mid- 
night, is represented as being on his death- 
b^. After composing his epitaph, which 
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House of the Seven Gables 

indicates that even Death has vanity^ he 
^ makes a bargain with an avaricious under* 
*^"laker, a reflection upon the inhumanity of 
man who will not perform a charitable act 
• without certain reward. After the passing 
and funeral of Death, the poem concludes 
with reflections on the impropriety of too 
preat attachment to the present life, and 
incentives to virtue that may conduct one 
to a better existence. 

House of the Seven Gables^ The^ ro- 
mance by Hawthorne (q.v.), published in 
1851. It is based on the tradition of a 
curse pronounced on the author’s family 
when nis great-grandfather was a judge 
in the Salem witchcraft trials. 

In Salem stands the ancestral home of 
the Pyncheons, cursed by Wizard Maule 
when the original Colond Pyncheon des- 
poiled him of his wealth. In the mid-iqth 
century, the house is owned by hypocriti- 
cal Judge Jeffrey Pyncheon, whose stud- 
ied benevolence makes him an honored 
citizen. He does not live in the dilapidated 
mansion, whose occupants are his poor 
cousin Hepzibah, reduced to operating a 
cent-shop; a country relative, Phoebe; a 
single lodger, the young daguerrotypist 
Holgrave, who falls in love with Phoebe; 
and Hepzibah’s brother Clifford, ill and 
feeble-minded, just released from prison 
after a term of 30 years for the supposed 
murder of a rich uncle. Jaffrey, who had 
obtained Clifford’s arrest, now harasses 
him in an attempt to find the missing 
deeds to their rich uncle’s property, and 
threatens to have Clifford confined in an 
insane asylum. Hepzibah attempts to aid 
her brother and circumvent the judge, but 
the latter’s sudden death frees them, and 
makes them his heirs. Holgrave reveals 
that he is actually the last of the Maules, 
and that the judge, like the rich uncle, 
died by the curse on the house. Revealing 
the location of the missing deeds, he mar- 
ries Phoebe, leaving the House of the 
Seven Gables, freed of its curse, to Hepzi- 
bah and Clifford. 

Houseboat on the Stya^ fantasy by 
J.K.Bangs (q.v.). 

HOUSTON, Samuel (i793-i86;j), Vir- 
ginia-bom frontiersman and soldier, cap- 
tured the public im^nation by his ex- 
ploits under Jackson in quelling the Creek 
rebellion (1814}. He was elected to Con- 
gress (1823-7), and was governor of Ten- 
nessee (1827^). When his new bride left 
him for mysterious reasons, he resigned 
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Hovey 

his governorship^ and went to live among 
the Cherokees in Oklahoma, where he 
took an Indian wife. He went to Texas in 
1835, and again entered the limelight 
when he conquered the forces of Santa 
Anna (1836) and became the first presi- 
dent of the Lone Star Republic (q.v.^ He 
was one of Texas’s first senators (1846- 
59), and became governor of the state in 
1859, but was deposed two years later 
when he attempted to keep it from joining 
the Confederacy. His Autobiography was 
published in 1954 and biographies include 
The Raven (1929) by Marquis James. 

HOVEY, Richard (1864-1900), born in 
Illinois, early began to write poetry and 
published his first small volume at the age 
of 16. After graduating from Dartmouth 
(i 885), he was successively an art student, 
theological student, journalist, actor, and 
lecturer. He was in England and France 
(1891-2), and, influenced by the French ^ 
Symbolists, translated eight of Maeter- 
linck’s plays. His own peptic vitality 
found an outlet in the exuberant Songs 
from Vagahondia (1894^, written in col- 
laboration with Bliss Carman. In this and 
the later volumes written with Carman, 
More Songs from Vagahondia (1896) and 
Last Songs from Vagahondia (1901), he 
reveled in the idea of the open road and 
happily proclaimed the joys of youthful 
living and companionship. The outbreak 
of the Spanish-American War swept him 
into an excited chauvinism, and in such 
poems as *Unmanifest Destiny’ and The 
Word of the Lord from Havana’ he nation- 
alized the Deity and deified the nation. 
With these poems, which appeared in 
Along the Trail (1898), was published his 
longer poem, ‘Spring,’ whose popular in- 
terlude, *A Stein Song,’ has the refrain, 

For it’s always fair weather 

When gcxxl fellows get together . . . 

During these years, Hovey was also writ- 
ing an ambitious cycle of poetic dramas 
based on the Morte d* Arthur^ with love as 
a central theme, and the thesis that the 
social system has not yet evolved suffi- 
ciently to become ‘a medium in which all 
lives can move at all times in all respects 
in freedom.’ He projected three trilogies, 
each consisting of a masque, a tragedy, 
and a dram^ but in the posthumous col- 
lection of fragments, Ths Holy Graal 
(1907), are only the first trilogy and the 
masque of the second. During the last 
two years of his life, he lecture at Bar« 
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nard College. To the End of the Trail 
(1908) is a posthumous collection of 
poems. 

How Beautiful with Shoes^ play by 
W.D.Steele (q.v.) and Anthony Brown, 
produced in 1935. It is based on a short 
story by Steele. 

Amarantha Doggett, a Southern moun- 
tain girl, is betrothed to Ruby Herter, a 
stupid, slovenly neighbor. Humble Jewett, 
a homicidal maniac, escapes from an asy- 
lum, and, hearing Amarantha’s name, con- 
ceives a passion for her. He follows the 
frightened girl into a field, where she be- 
trays him to a sheriff’s posse. Jewett sets 
the town jail afire, escapes, and kidnaps 
Amarantha, carrying her into the woods. 
A former teacher of literature, he is ob- 
sessed by certain poetic passages, which 
he recites, attributing the beauties they 
describe to the farm girl. Fascinated as 
well as terrified, she is forced to submit to 
his mad lovemaking until, by saying that 
her name is Mary and not Amarantha, 
she unwittingly induces him to believe 
that he is Tesus and she his mother. As he 
sleeps at her feet, he is captured. When 
Amarantha returns home. Ruby attempts 
to caress her in his accustomed coarse 
fashion, and, although she does not under- 
stand what has happened, she cannot 
endure her lover, whom she hysterically 
dismisses. 

How to Try a Lover^ comedy by J.N 
Barker (q.v.), published in 1817, and 
probably unproduced. Founded on a 
French picaresque novel, it is set in 13th- 
century Catalonia and deals with the 
efforts of young Carlos to win the fair 
Eugenia, over the supposed disapproval 
of their two fathers, who concoct a scheme 
to bring them together through apparent 
difficulties, on the assumption that their 
love will be stronger if opposed. The play 
ends with a Court of Love, at which Eu- 
genia presides and gives the fathers a bad 
time in revenge for their deception, until 
she finally awards her hand to Carlos. 

How to Write Short Stories (JVith 
Samples)^ book by Ring Lardner (q.v.), 
published in 1924, with anumorous, niock- 
critical preface and ten stories to 'illus- 
trate in a half-hearted way what I am 
trying to These tales of baseball 

players, bdlips^ng writers, and other 
.^erican t|||^}iie;^nstitute a sardonically 
humorous uSe^^ the vernacular to expose 
native foiUe^ #d vices. 


The Facts’ tells of an idyllic love affair, 
which proceeds smoothly until the hero 
with his best friend spends a drunkeli 
Christmas Eve in buying precisely the 
wrong sifts for his fiancee’s entire family. 
'Some Like Them Cold,’ an account of a 
casual meeting of a song writer and, a 
stenographer, and their tentatively affec- 
tionate letters, exposes them as selfish and 
mercenary. ‘Alibi Ike’ is the story of a 
competent baseball player who contin- 
ually makes trouble for himself by seeking 
unnecessary excuses for his every action. 
‘The Golden Honeymoon’ describes the 
dull, commonplace, and quarrelsome livis 
of a superficially amiable old couple. 
‘Champion’ presents the cruel, mean, anti 
unprincipled side of a prizefighter’s lifeij, 
which ‘wo^d never nave passed the 
sporting editor’ of a newspaper. ‘A Cad- 
dy’s Diary’ reveals the hypocrisy and 
lack of sportsmanship of his patrons. ‘A 
Frame-Up’ describes the deception of a 
champion boxer by his manner, who 
takes advantage of the youth’s innocence 
to further his own ends. 

HOWadji, The, pseudonym of G.W.Curtis 
(q.v.). 

HOWARD, Blanche Willis (1847-98), 
novelist born in Maine, lived after 1875 in 
Germany, marrying there and becoming 
the Baroness von Teuffel. She wrote many 
exotic romances, of which the most pop- 
ular was Guenn: A Wave on the Breton 
(1883), the story of an egocentric 
American artist, who causes the suicide of 
a Breton peasant girl when he fails to re- 
turn her love. 

HOWARD, Bronson (1842-1908), Mich- 
igan-born dramatist, came to New York 
in 1865, where he became a pioneer in the 
drama of contemporary manners with his 
farce Saratoga (q.v., 1870) and of social 
criticism in Young MrsJVinthrop (q.v., 
1882). Old Love Letters (1878) was a popu- 
lar one-act social_comedy. The Henrietta 
(1887) Baron Rudolph (1881) were 
satires on American business. One of Our 
Girls (1885) was a social comedy con- 
trasting French and American standards, 
a theme further elaborated in Aristocracy 

i iSqa), contrasting a nouveau riche Cah- 
brnian, and old established New Yorker, 
and a European patrician. Shenandoah 
(q.v., 1 888), a Civil War drama, was his 

S eatest and most popular work. Although 
oward did much to improve the Amer- 
ican drama, he was bound both by con- 
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vention and his own desire to achieve 
. ^effects at the expense of realistic thought. 

HOWARD, Martin y.iySi), Loyalist 
•pamphleteer, wrote A Letter from a Gen-- 
« tleman at Halifax to His Friend in Rhode 
Island (1765), in reply to a publication by 
Stephen Hopkins. To answer angry re- 
torts, he wrote A Defense of the Letter from 
A Gentleman at Halifax to His Friend in 
Rhode Island distinguished for its 

urbanity, satire, and clear legal reasoning. 

He fled to England during the Revolution. 

HOWARD, Sidney [Coe] (1891-1939), 
California-born playwright, graduated 
from the state university (1915), studied 
at Harvard in the 47 Workshop of G.P. 
Baker, served in the First World War, and 
returned to become a magazine editor. His 
first play. Swords (1921), a romantic 
blank verse tragedy set in medieval times, 
was followed by adaptations from foreign 
dramas, including S.S. Tenacity (1922), 
Casanova (19^3), and Sancho Panza 
(1923), and an original play. Bewitched 
(1924), written with Edward Sheldon. Al- 
though he continued to make adaptations, 
his reputation as an original dramatist was 
established with They Knew What They 
Wanted (q.v.. 1924; Pulitzer Prize, 1925), 
which was followed by Lucky Sam McCar- 
ter (q.v.,1925), Ned McCobVs Daughter 
(q.v., 1 926). and The Silver Cord (q.v., 

1926). With Charles MacArthur, he wrote 
Salvation (1928), a play about a woman 
revivalist. A further series of adaptations 
included Olympia (1928); Marseilles 
(1930); and The Late Christopher Bean 
(1932), which transfers a French play to a 
New England setting, and shows the tri- 
umph of a hired girl in recognizing the 
greatness of a struggling artist, who mar- 
ries her when he becomes successful. How- 
ard's next pla)r was Alien Com (1933), the 
story of a music teacher in a small college, 
who forsakes her dream of becoming a 
concert pianist because of her love for 
the married college president, and, when 
their affair ends, stifles her feelings and 
continues her teaching. Later plays in- 
findti Dodsworth (q.v., 1934), in collabora- 
tion with Sinclair Lewis; Yellow Jack (q.v., 
*934); Paths of Glory (1935), a dramatiza- 
tion of a war novel by Humphrey Cobb; 
and The Ghost of Yankee Doodle (i937)i 
the story of a liberal's fight against war 
propaganda. 

Howard Univeraily, coeducational insti- 
tution at Washington, D.C., chartered by 
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act of Congress (1867). Although it is open 
to all races, it has a primarily Negro 
student body. The University is named 
for General O.O.Howard, who, as head 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau, had much to do 
with its founding. Since 1928, it has re- 
ceived an annual congressional appropria- 
tion, and it offers a wide variety 0/ courses 
in undergraduate and graduate schools. 

HOWE, E[poAR] W[atson] (1853-1937), 
born in Indiana, reared in Missouri and 
Nebraska, was editor and proprietor of the 
Daily Globe of Atchison, Kansas (1877- 
1911), and later of E,W.Howe*s Monthly 
(i 91 1-37), which was noted for his apho- 
ristic editorials. His most famous novel. 
The Story of a Country Town (q.v., 1883), 
is a powerful, melodramatic t^e of the 
narrow life of a midwestern community, 
which was privately printed after being 
rejected bv numerous publishers, but has 
come to be recognized as a significant 
pioneering work of naturalistic fiction, 
and in spite of the stilted dialogue and 
the author’s pessimism has been widely 
read and frequently republished. Howe's 
other works include: The Confession of 
John Whitlock (1891); Country Town Say- 
ings (1911); Ventures in Common Sense 
(1919); Plain People (1929), his autobiog- 
raphy; and The Indignations of E,W, 
Howe (1933)' He was known as ‘the Sage 
of Potato Hill.' 

HOWE, Elias (1819-67), maker of in- 
struments and watches, who invented the 
sewing machine (1846). Infringements on 
his patent led to protracted litigation, 
but Howe eventually established his 
right. The machine was substantially im- 
proved by Isaac Merritt Singer (1811-75), 
Howe's leading rival. 

HOWE, George Augustus, see Howe^ 
William. 

HOWE, Julia Ward (1819-1910), poet 
and lecturer on socid reforms, was par- 
ticularly interested in abolitionism and 
woman suffrage. With her husband, Sam- 
uel G. Howe, she edited the Boston 
Commonwealth^ an antislavery paper, and 
among her books are a Life of Margaret 
Fuller (1883), Sex and Education (1874), 
and Modem Society (1881). She is famous 
as the author of The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic' (q.v., 1862), and was the mother 
of Laura E. Richards and Maud Howe 
Elliott. Her collected poems include Pas- 
sion Flowers (i 8 54) and Later Lyrics (i 866)* 
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HOW£» M[ark] A[NTONy] DeWolfe 
(1864- ). New England ^itor, poet, 

and scholarly antiquary. His numerous 
books on the New England background 
include: Boston, the Place and the People 
(1903); Lije and Letters of George Bancroft 
(1908); Boston Common: Scenes from Four 
Centuries (1910); Letters of Charles Eliot 
Norton {1913), edited with Sara Norton; 
The Atlantic Monthly and Its Makers 
(1919); Memories of a Hostess (1922), 
based on the journsus of MrsJ.T.Fields; 
Barrett Wendell and His Letters (1924, 
Pulitzer Prize, 1925); Classic Shades 
(1928); fames Ford Rhodes (1929), a 
biography; and Holmes of the Breakfast^ 
Table (I 93 ?)* A Venture in Remembrance 
(1941) is his autobiography. 

HOWE, Richard, see Hoote, William. 

HOW£» Samuel Gridley (1801-^6), 
Boston philanthropist and champion of 
oppressed peoples, organized the Massa- 
chusetts School for the Blind (Perkins 
Institution), and aided the deaf and feeble- 
minded. With his wife, Julia Ward Howe, 
he founded the Boston Commonwealth, an 
antislavery paper. Late in life he aided 
the Cretans m their struggle for independ- 
ence from Turkey, just as his earliest 
philanthnmic act had been to aid the 
suffering Greeks in their revolt against 
the Turks. His principal book was the 
Historical Sketches of the Greek Revolution 
(1828). He was the father of Laura E. 
Richards and Maud Howe Elliott. 

HOWE, William Howe, 5th Viscount 
(1*^29-1814), commander-in-chief of the 
British army in the American Revolution. 
After taking part in the Battle of Bunker 
Hill (q.v.,May 1775), he held Boston un- 
til the spring of 1776. A fictional incident 
of this period is the subject of Hawthorne’s 
‘Howe^s Masquerade.’ Accompanied by 
the fleet under the command of his 
brother, Richard Howe (1726-99), he 
captured Lpng Island and New York, at 
the same time treating with the colonies 
for peace, thus bearing ‘the olive branch 
in one hand and the sword in the other,’ 
He defeated Washington at White Plains, 
Brandywine (q.v.), and Germantown 
(q.v.)^ and setded at Philadelphia during 
the winter when the Americans were rally- 
ing their forces at Valley Forge (q.v,). Aft- 
er his resignation, Howe was succeeded 
by Sir Henry Clinton (1778). His other 
brother, George Augustus Howe (^,1724- 


58), was a brigadier-general, killed in the 
march on Ticonderoga. ^ 

HOWELLS, William Dean (1837-1920), 
born in Ohio, began at the age or nine to 
set type in his father’s printing office. As 
he tells in My Year in a Log CMn (1893*) 
and ‘The Country Printer’ in Impressions 
and Experiences (1896), his formal educa- 
tion was very slight and he had to school 
himself in the pressroom and from his 
father’s bookcase. The family life in Ham- 
ilton, one of several Ohio towns to which 
they migrated, is revealed in the auto^ 
biographical A Boy* s Town (1890). Afteir 
many moves, the family setded in Colum<» 
bus, where from 1856 to 1861 Howells 
wrote for the Ohio State Journal, and' 
with J.J.Piatt (q.v.) published the Poems' 
of Two Friends (iSfc). Meanwhile he was 
passionately studying languages and read- 
ing what literature he could obtain, activ- 
ities which in later life he described in such 
volumes as My Uterary Passions (1895), 
Literary Friends and Acquaintances (i 9CX>), 
Years of My Youth (1916), and others. In 
i860 he wrote a campaign biography of 
Lincoln, which won him the consulate at 
Venice. During his four years there, he 
found time to write a pleasant observation 
of Venetian Life (1866) and Italian Jour- 
neys (1867), and his study of the language 
and literature later bore fruit in Modern 
Italian Poets (1887), Returning to America 
(1865), he was associated briefly with 
Nation, and then accepted the sub-editor- 
ship of the Atlantic Monthly (q.v.), a post 
he held for five years, until he became 
editor-in-chief (1871-81). During these 
years, he lived in and near Boston, and, 
altho^h he retained the democratic 
equalitarianism of the Ohio frontier, he 
also became an adopted son of Brahniin 
culture. His first novel. Their Wedding 
Journey (q.v., 1872), grew naturally out 
of his travel sketches, as did A Chance 
Acquaintance (q.v 7 ;i 873 ) and A Foregone 
Conclusion (q.v.,1875), the latter depict- 
ing an Italian background. The Lady of the 
Aroostook (q.v,, 1879) and A Fearful Re- 
sponsibility (1881) both contrast American 
and Venetian characters, and deal with 
conflicts between love and social rank. 
Other works of this first period were: 
‘Private Theatricals’ {Atlantic, i875*-6; 
book form as Mrs.Farrell, 19^1); 
Undiscovered Country (1880), a study of 
the sordidness of spiritualism and the 
true spirituality of the Shakers; and ur* 
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Brew's Practice (1881), which deals with 
the incompetence of a society woman as a 
‘'physician. In i88i Howdls forsook the 
Atlantic and began serializing his stories in 
the Century Magazine, At the same time, 
he departed from his earlier comedies or 
manners and studies of contrasting types, 
to begin a series of realistic character 
studies, particularly of characters grap- 
pling with ethical problems. The first of 
these, A Modem Instance (q.v.,1882), was 
followed by A Woman's Reason (1883), 
which in its study of feminine nature and 
Boston social values lacked the breadth of 
its predecessor and of the masterpiece 
on Boston and the self-made man that fol- 
lowed it. The Rise of Silas Lapham (q.v., 
1885). Indian Summer (q.v.,i886), the 
subtle portrait of a middle-aged widow 
and her problem of romance, is considered 
second only to the portrait of Silas 
Lapham. The Minister's Charge (1887) 
presents the theme that one cannot dis- 
claim complicity with lives that surround 
one, while April Ropes (q.v., 1888) shows 
a return to the comedy of manners, al- 
though it includes a tragic presentation of 
young love. In Annie Kilbum (q.v., 1889), 
Howells deals with the contrasts among 
the ‘summer people,’ the substantial in- 
habitants, and the laboring class of a New 
England town, and his consideration of 
false charity as against true justice shows 
an indictment of the existing economic 
system. This novel marked the change 
tnat now came to Howells’s life. He moved 
to New York as a member of the editorial 
staff of Harper's^ where he ranged more 
widely than he had under the Boston 
influence, and became interested in the 
larger problems of industrialism. A New 
York traction strike, the conviction of the 
anarchists of the Haymarkct Riot, the 
influence of Tolstoy, and the reading of 
such socid reformers as Henry George, all 
caused him to turn toward socialism and 
to adapt his realistic fiction to the prob- 
lems of the machine age. This transition 
is reflected in his first novel about New 
A Hazard of New Fortunes (q.v., 
followed by The Quality of Mercy 
, a study of the ramifications of a 
for which the economic order is 
primarily responsible. These were followed 
by An Imperative Duty (1893), a slight 
treatment of the problem of miscegena- 
tion; The World of Chance (1893), a 
record of New York literary life; and The 
Coast qf Bohemia (1893), dealing with a 
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young woman art student. In A Traveler 
from Altruria (q.v., 1894) and again in its 
sequel Through the Eye of the Needle (q.v., 
i907)> he returned to his study of social 
and economic problems, through the 
medium of a Utopia. Several minor novels 
followed, which revert to earlier themes: 
An Open-Eyed Conspiracy (1897) and 
Their Silver Wedding Journey (1899) re- 
introduced the Marches from his first 
novel; Ragged L^y (1899) is a story of 
American rusticity and European sophis- 
tication; The Landlord at Lion's Head 
(g.v., 1897), with its portrait of Jeff Dur- 
gin, is one of the author’s great works of 
character study; and The Son of Royal 
langbrith (q.v.,1904) is a dramatic han- 
dling of a moral problem. In his last novel. 
The Leatherwood God (1916), he deals 
with the Ohio frontier of his youth, which 
is also the scene of New Leaf Mills (1913), 
the chronicle of a year of his childho^. , 
Throughout his life, Howells wrote short 
stories, of which two volumes are con- 
cerned with the supernatural, but all are 
less important than his novels. He was 
also the author of 31 dramas, ranging from 
farce to blank-verse tragedy, of 1 1 travel 
books, of several autobiographical works, 
and of a few volumes of verse. During his 
later life, Howells was frequently con- 
sidered the pre-eminent American man of 
letters, and he received many honors both 
in the U.S. and abroad, as well as the offer 
of many academic posts. In addition to 
advising his friend, Clemens, he used his 
important position to aid and encourage 
such authors as Boyesen, Garland, Ste- 
phen Crane, Frank Norris, and Robert 
Herrick, who were following the trail he 
had blazed. Both in his articles in the 
‘Easy Chair’ of Harper's Monthly^ and in 
such volumes as Criticism and Fiction 
(1891), My Literary Passions (1895), 
Literature and Life (1902), he was an im- 
portant critical force. His own literary 
credo was summed up in Criticism and 
Fiction^ in which he championed resdism 
and its truthful delineation of the motives, 
the impulses, and the principles that shape 
the lives of actual men and women. The 
sources of this realism he ascribes not only 
to science but to democracy, since the 
realist ‘feels in every nerve the equality 
of things and the unity of men.’ To this 
concept he also attached certain dicta of 
his age: that art must serve morality, that 
it should teach rather than amuse, and 
that truthfiilness to American life would 
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inevitably picture the smiling aspects of 
experience. 

Howe^s Masquerade^ story by Haw- 
thorne (q.v.) published in TwicS’-ToId 
Tales (1842). 

At the boston tavern, the Old Province 
House, once headquarters of the royal 
governors, the proprietor tells a visitor 
this legend: When Governor Howe gave 
an entertainment^ the night before the 
patriots’ victory in the siege of Boston, 
the guests were costumed as figures of 
history and fiction, with comic individ- 
uals in rags representing Washington and 
his generals. Late in the evening, a fu- 
neral march was heard, and a solemn pro- 
cession of ancient figures passed through 
the ballroom. Colonel Joliffe, an aged 
patriot detained during the siege, was 
present with his granddaughter, and 
identified the apparitions as early Puritan 
governors, ‘summoned to form the funeral 
procession of royal authority in New 
England.’ According to legend, the pro- 
cession reappears on each anniversary of 
the occasion. 


was mainly written by himself. A similar 
magazin^ The Fra (1908-17), whose tide ^ 
derived from the sobriquet he conferred 
upon himself, never attained the enormous 
popularity of the earlier publication. ■ 
Among his numerous writings is the series 
of 170 Litt/e Journeys to the homes of great 
men. His best-known work is the. narra- 
tive essay, A Message to Garcia (q.v., 
1899), a typical, timely, Hubbard-inspi- 
rational account of an incident in the 
Spanish-American War, which appealed 
to indi^trial magnates so poignantly that 
they distributed countless copies to pro- 
mote greater efficiency among their em;^ 
ployes. Hubbard died in the sinking of thf^ 
Lusitania. \ 

HUBBARD, Frank McKinney (1868- 
i93o)> Indiana humorist, as ‘Kin’ Hub- 
bard was widely known for his syndicated 
columns and caricatures, originally pub- 
lished in the Indianapolis News 
1930). These were concerned with the 
‘Sayings’ of his shrewd, humorous charac- 
ter, Abe Martin, whose dialect quips were 
collected in an annual series of books. 


HOWTH, Margaret, pseudonym of 
Rebecca H. Davis (q.v.). 

HOYT, Charles Hale (1860-1900), pop- 
ular dramatist whose farcic^ de- 

pending on amusing situations, carica- 
tured characters, and satire, included A 
Texas Steer (1890, published 1925), a 
satire on politics, and A Trip to China- 
town (produced 1891, unpublished). 

Hub of the Universe, phrase applied to 
Boston, derived from a statement by 
Holmes in The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table i ‘Boston State-house is the hub of 
the solar system.’ 

HUBBARD, Elbert (1856-1915), bom in 
Illinois, after a career as a sdesman, and 
the writing of several poor novels, turned 
self-conscious Bohemian. Finding the 
Hubbard cupboard rather bare, he sought 
intellectual nutriment in the theories of 
the English craftsman, William Morris, 
whose ideas on decoration, printing, and 
medieval design he attempted to ape. 
Failing to grasp the fundamentals of this 
thought, Hubbard, in his Roycroft Press 
at East Aurora (near Buffalo, New York), 
mx>duced a shod(^ imitation of Morris’s 
ICelmscott Press. From this ostentatiously 
ample artist colony, he also edited an in- 
vitational magazine, the Philistine (1895- 
1 5), whose plati tudinously ‘arty’ content 


HUBBARD, William (r. 1621-1 704), born 
in England, graduated from Harvard in 
the first class (1642) and became active in 
colonial affairs, entering the ministry at 

‘ ^New 
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depended greatly upon Morton’s Memo- 
rial and Winthrop’s Journaly just as later 
historians, such as Prince and Cotton 
Mather, in turn depended upon Hub- 
bard’s manuscript, first printed in 1815. 
In his Narrative of the Troubles with the 
Indians in New-England (1677), he quiv- 
ered with fury in telling of the Indians, 
‘the ^eacherous villains’ and ‘dross of 
mankind.’ Although the narrative lacks 
artistic unity and digresses into many de- 
tails, it has a tremendous zest, and was 
very popular. Another of his works is the 
sermon. The Hapj^ness of a People in the 
Wisdoms of their Sjslers (1676). 

Huckleberries Gathered from New 
England Hills f eleven local-color stories 
by Rose Terry Cooke (q.v.), published in 
1891. 

‘Grit’ is the story of obstinate old Reu- 
ben Fyler, who, because of an old family 
quarrd with the Potters, refuses to let his 
daughter marry Tom Potter. When the 
girl manifests her ‘Fyler grit’ and elopes, 
ms anger is overcome by his admiration, 
and he astonishes the town by approving 
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the match. *Odd Miss Todd* is a charac- 
ter study of Miny (Hermione) Todd, who, 
after the death of her eccentric father, at 
.the age of 30 cultivates a taste for friend- 
ship, and becomes noted for her charity, 
especially after her brief love affair with a 
fortune-seeking minister she has be- 
friended, who abandons her to marry an- 
other. ‘Hopson’s Choice* tells of the ro- 
mance of Hopson Bunnell and his cousin 
Prudence. Their love hits a snag, when 
Prudence mistakes p for b in an overheard 
reference to ‘Hopson’s Choice,* but a 
friend corrects the misunderstanding, and 
all ends well. ‘A Town Mouse and a Coun- 
try Mouse’ is the story of the Hart sisters, 
Amanda and Melinda, who are separated 
when the latter marries a farmer and the 
former becomes a maid-of-all-work in 
town. After many years, they visit each 
other, and Melinda finds the noisy town 
unendurable, while Amanda dislikes the 
lonely farm, so that they continue to live 
apart. 

Huckleberry Finite The Adventures 
novel by Clemens (q.v.), written under 
his pseudonym Mark Twain. A sequel to 
Tom Sawyer (q.v.), it was begun in 1876 
and published m 1884, omitting the chap- 
ter included in Life on the Mississippi. 
Although it carries on the picaresque 
story of the characters in Tom Sawyer^ 
the sequel is on the whole a keener redis- 
tic portrayal of regional character and 
frontier experience on the Mississippi. 

Narrated by Huck, the sequel begins 
with its unschooled hero under the moth- 
erly protection of the Widow Douglas and 
her sister, Miss Watson. When his black- 
guard father appears to demand the boy’s 
fortune, Huck tricks him by transferring 
the money to fudge Thatcher, but his 
father kidnaps him and imprisons him in 
a lonely cabin. During one of the old man’s 
drunken spells, Huck escapes to Jackson’s 
Island, where he meets Miss Watson’s 
runaway slave, Jim. They start down the 
river on a raft, but, after several adven- 
tures, the raft is hit by a steamboat and 
die two are separated. Huck swims 
ashore, and is shritered by the Granger- 
ford family, whose feud with the Shep- 
herdsons causes bloodshed. The boy dis- 
^yers Jim, and they set out again on the 
raft, giving refuge to the ‘Duke of Bridge- 
water* itinerant printer and fraud, and 
the ‘Dauphin,’ ‘Louis XVII of France,* 
actor, evangelist, and temperance faker. 


At 8topping-p»laces, the ‘King’ lectures as 
a reformed pirate, and they present, as 
‘Kean’ and ‘Garrick,* dramatic perform- 
ances culminating in the fraudulent ex- 
hibition of the ‘Royal Nonesuch.' Huck 
witnesses the murder of a harmless drunk- 
ard by an Arkansas aristocrat, whose con- 
tempt discourages a mob of would-be 
lynchers. The rogues learn of the death of 
Peter Wilks and claim legacies as his 
brothers. Huck interferes in behalf of the 
three daughters, and the scheme is foiled 
by the arrival of the real brothers. Then 
he discovers that the ‘King* has sold Jim 
to Mrs.Phelps, Tom Sawyer’s Aunt S^y, 
and at the Phelps farm he impersonates 
Tom in an attempt to rescue the Negro. 
When Tom arrives, he masquerades as his 
brother Sid, and concocts a fantastic 
scheme to free Jim. In the ‘mixed-up and 
splendid rescue,’ Tom is accidentally shot, 
and the slave is recaptured. While Tom is 
recuperating, he reveals that Miss Watson 
has died, setting Jim free in her will, and 
that the rescue was necessary only be- 
cause he ‘wanted the adventure of it.* It is 
also disclosed that Huck’s fortune is safe, 
since his father is dead, but he concludes: 
‘I reckon I got to light out for the territory 
ahead of the rest, because Aunt Sally she’s 
going to adopt me and sivilize me, and I 
can’t stand it. I been there before.* 

HUDSON, Henry (/. 1607-11), English 
navigator, was employed by the Muscovy 
Company (1607-8) and the Dutch East 
India Company (1609) to search for a 
northeast passage to the Orient. During 
his voyage for the latter, adverse condi- 
tions in the Arctic nearly caused a mutiny 
among his crew, and he decided to seek a 
northwest passage instead. In his ship, the 
Half Moony he sailed along the coast of 
North America, and discovered Delaware 
Bay, New York Bay, and the Hudson 
River. His last attempt to discover a pas- 
sage, in the ship Discoveryy was financed 
by an English company. Leaving England 
in April 1610, he sailed westward, and dur- 
ing the following months reached Hudson 
Strait and Hudson Bay, where he spent 
the winter. By spring, hardships had led to 
a mutiny, and Hudson was set adrift with 
eight others, while the rest of the crew re- 
turned in the Discovery to England. Noth- 
ing is known of his fate. 

Hudson Balance (1801-9), Federalist 
newspaper of Hudson, New York. Its 
editor, Harry Croswell, was unsuccess- 
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fully defended by Hamilton in a libel suit 
caused by the paper’s attacks on Jefferson. 
Hamilton’s remarks on Burr led to their 
fatal duel. The paper moved to ^bany 
(1809) and continued its policies in The 
Balance and New York Journal, 

Hudson Review, The^ (1948- ), cmar- 
terly literary journal, published in New 
York. Its ar tides are often in the area of 
New Criticism. Contributors indude: Saul 
Bellow, Blackmur, Kenneth Burke, Eliot, 
Marianne Moore, Pound, Schorer, Allen 
Tate, Eudora Welty, and Yvor Winters. 

Hudson River School, group of American 
painters who, rebelling against the clas- 
sical 18th-century tradition of adsto- 
cratic portraiture, turned to romantic d^ 
pictions of the American landscape. This 
transition in interest and taste coincides 
with the rising nationalism that followed 
the War of 1812, and had as its literary 
parallel the novels of Cooper and the 
poetry of Bryant. The leaders of the 
school, Thomas Cole, Asher Durand, and 
Thomas Doughty (qq.v.), were followed 
by the more sentimental or more literal 
Frederick Church, Albert Bierstadt 
(qq.v.), John F. Kensett (1818-72), 
Thomas Moran (1837-1926), and others, 
whose subjects were now often not Hud- 
son River scenery but the national parks 
of the Far West. 

Hudson’s Bay Company, monopolistic 
trading company, which possessed virtu- 
ally sovereign rights to the region drained 
by the rivers flowing into Hudson Bay, 
was permanently chartered by Charles Ii 
(1670). The monopoly was not respected, 
either by French or other English trades, 
until the Treaty of Paris (1763), which 
transferred Canada from France to Eng- 
land. The Northwest Company of Scot- 
tish traders was a formidable rival until 
the merger of the two organizations 
(1821), after a bloody rivalry over the 
Red R iver Settlement. All of Canada ex- 
cept the settled eastern sections was leased 
to the Company, uid even Washington 
and Oregon were virtually under its rule. 
Following a parliamentarv investigation 
(1857), ownership became public, 
and the Company’s position was no 
longer secure, in 1869 its territory was 
transferred to the Dominion of Canada, 
and since that time its interests have 
turn^ progre^vely from fur trading to 
sudi^oinmercial enterprim as manufac- 
tures, shipping, and retailing. In 1930 the 


Company placed its Canadian stored in a 
separate organization and restored its ^ 
London business to the fur trade. 

Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker, romance 
by S.W.Mitchell (q.v.) published in 1897. 

Hugh Wynne, son of a puritanical Phil- 
adelphia merchant who married a beauti- 
ful, pleasure-loving Frenchwoman, tells 
his own story. During the Revolutionary 
War, he escapes from the domination of 
his stern Quaker father to become a so- 
called Free or Fighting Quaker, and an 
oflicer on the staff of Washington. He loves 
Darthea Peniston, whom he finally win% 
after interludes of rivalry ^th his friend 
Jack Warder and his cousin and enemy^ 
Arthur Wynne. His narrative and Ward^' 
er’s diary describe the atmosphere of 
Revolutionary Philadelphia and Wynne’s 
adventures in battle as a spy, prisoner of 
the British, and member of Lafayette’s 
staff. The real characters depicted include 
Washington, Arnold, Andre, and Lafay- 
ette. 

HUGHES, Charles Evans (1862-1948), 
educated at Colgate, Brown, and Colum- 
bia, practiced law in New York City, was 
active as a politician and professor of 
law, and became governor of New York 
(1907-10), resigning to accept his appoint- 
ment as associate justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court. This he left to be the Re- 
publican candidate for the presidency in 
1916, after which he returned to law prac- 
tice. He was secretary of state (192 1-5) 
and held various diplomatic posts until his 
appointment as Chief Justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court (1930-41 ). His writings in- 
clude: Conditions of Progress in Demo- 
cratic Government (1909); The Pathway of 
Peace and Other Addresses (1925); and The 
Supreme Court of the United States (1927) 
and other collections of lectures on legal 
and political subjects delivered at Colum- 
bia, Princeton, and Yale. 

HUGHES, Hatcher (1883-1945), born 
in North Carolina, was professor of drama 
at Columbia and author of plays which in- 
clude Wake- Upy Jonathan (1921), written 
with Elmer Rice; Hell-Bent fer Heaven 
(^.v.,i924;Pu!itzer Prize), a Worth Caro- 
lina mountain play; Ruint (192^), a com- 
edy dealing with the mountain people; 
It*s aGrandUfe (1930), written with ^an 
Williams; and The Lord Blesses the Bishop 
(I9J4)- , 

HUGHES, UamesI Lanoston (1902- h 
Negro author, best known for his poems^ 
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which arc objective, unhampered by tra- 
ditional form, frequently sardonic, and 
often employ Negro folk or jazz rhythms. 
His poems are contained in The Weary 
Blues (1926), Dear Lovely Death (1931), 
The Negro Mother (1931), The Dream 
Keeper {i^:iQ)yANew SongXig^!^)^ Shake- 
speare in Harlem ^Fields oj Wonder 
(i 947 )j and One-Way Ticket (1949). 
Scottsboro Limited (i93a)> contains poems 
and a one-act play, and Hughes’ other 
dramas include Mulatto (1936). He has 
also written Not Without Laughter (1930), 
a novel; and The Ways oj White Folks 
(1934), Simple Speaks His Mind (1950), 

ond laughing to Keep from Crying 

stories. The Big Sea (1940), his auto- 
biography, reviews his literary career and 
proletarian sympathies. 

HUGHES, Rupert (1872-1956), Mis- 
souri-born author, long resident in Cali- 
fornia, is best known for George Wash- 
ington (3 vols., 1926-30), treating the 
President as a great man but stripping 
him of myths. Hughes* many popular 
novels include: What Will People Say? 
(1914); Souls for Sale (1922); No One Man 
(1931); The Man Without a Home (1935), 
about John Howard Payne; and The 
Giant Wakes (1950), about Gompers. He 
has also written American Composers 
(1900), plays, songs, motion pictures, a 
world history, and City of Angels (1941), 
about Los Angeles. 

Huguenots, French Protestants, whose 
church was Calvinistic in doctrine and 
Presbyterian in government. They were 
bitterly persecuted until the Edict of 
Nantes granted them freedom of worship 
(1598). Upon its revocation (1685), many 
of them fled to America. Some had pre- 
viously made settlements in Florida and 
South Carolina, and many of the settlers 
of New Amsterdam were Huguenots. They 
became an important element in the so- 
ciety of Virginia and South Carolina, and 
also settled in Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, Delaware, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania. The only surviving church 
18 in Charleston. 

Hull House, see AddamSy Jane. 

HULME, Thomas, see Cohhetty William. 
Humanism, The New, philosophical and 
critical movement that flourished in the 
U.S. during the 1920’s, under the leader- 
ship of Irving Babbitt and P.E.More 
(W;V.). It stressed human elements of ex- 
perience as distinguished from super- 


natural or animal elements, assuming that 
the essential quality of human experience 
is ethical, that there is a dualism of man 
and nature, and that man’s will is free. 
They desire a discriminating, harmonious 
cultivation of every part of human nature, 
based upon a universal scale of values 
rather than the temporary codes of any 
particular society. The New Humanists 
transcend the scientific method, finding 
their ultimate ethical principle in re- 
straint, recognizing freedom as the ‘liber- 
ation from outer constraints and subjec- 
tion to inner law.’ They turn to the Hd- 
lenic doctrine of reason, and away from 
romanticism; although they draw upon 
Christianity, Oriental philosophy, and 
certain modern thinkers, and tend to 
make intellect rather than formal theology 
the universal test. T.S.Eliot and Norman 
Foerster (qq.y.) are among the important 
followers of this school, although Eliot has 
criticized some of its basic concepts. S.P. 
Sherman (q.v.)^ was an early popular 
spokesman for its philosophy, but later 
adopted different standards. Humanism 
and America (1930), a symposium by its 
proponents, was answered by the sym- 
posium, The Critique of Humanism (1930), 
and also by Santayana’s The Genteel Tra- 
dition at Bay (q.v.,1931). 

Humble-Beep They poem by Emerson 
(q.v.) published in 1839 and reprinted in 
Poems (1847). In six stanzas of irregular 
four-stress couplets, the verses edebrate 
the wisdom and virtues of the ‘yellow- 
breeched philosopher,’ who mocks at care, 
‘sipping only what is sweet,’ and taking ac- 
count of only what is cheerful and excellent. 
Humble Romance, A. and Other Stories, 
collection of 28 tales by Mary Wilkins 
Freeman (q.v.), published in 1887. Studies 
of the New England environment and its 
typical characters, they show the influ- 
ence of the local-color movement and are 
representative of Victorian morality and 
sentimentality. 

‘A Humble Romance’ is the story of 
Jake Russell, an itinerant tin peddler, who 
unknowingly commits bigamy after his 
first wife elopes with another man. She 
returns to blackmail Jake, but his second 
wife remains faithful, carrying on his busi- 
ness until he is able to rejoin her. ‘Old 
Lady Pingree* tdls of a kindly old spin- 
ster whose charity during her bare, pov- 
erty-stricken life is rewarded by the 
granting of her pathetic last wish to be 
buried respectably’ in the family plot. 
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^Cinnsunon Roses* is a tale of the frus- 
trated romance of a New England villager 
and the spinster who mistakenly believes 
he is courting her more attractive sister, 
and the correction of their misunder- 
standing in later life. 'An Independent 
Thinker* tells of Esther Gay, who nearly 
alienates her granddaughter's fianc6 and 
his family by her seeming irreli^on, but 
ingenioudy manages to regain their 
friendship while still clinging to her be- 
loved ‘principles.* ‘The Bar Light-House,* 
set on the stormy New England coast, is 
concerned with a light-house keeper’s par- 
alytic wife and her religious conversion 
owing to a succession of apparently mirac- 
ulous circumstances. 

Humoresque^ short story by Fannie 
Hurst (q.v.). 

HUMPHREYS, David (1752-1818), born 
in Connecticut, graduated from Yale 
(1771). and during the Revolutionary 
War oecame a lieutenant-colonel and 
aide-de-camp to Washington. His stirring 
patriotism appears in A Poem Address^ 
io the Armies oj the United States (1780), 
and his military knowledge in an Essay 
on the Life of the Honorable MajorJieneral 
Israel Putnam (1788). After the peace, he 
spent two years abroad as Secretary to 
tne Commission for Negotiating Treaties 
of Commerce, and then returned to 
Mount Vernon for a year with his ‘Dear 
General.* At the threat of war between 
Spain and England (1790), he was ap- 
pointed a secret a^ent abroad, and, 
appointed sole commissioner in Algerine 
afimirs (1793), spent three more years in 
Spain as minister plenipotentiary. Re- 
turning to the U.S. (1802), he interested 
himself in the production of wool from 
the Spanish Merino sheep, wrote a dis- 
sertation on the subject, and imported 
some of the sheep, establishing a success- 
ful woolen mill. A typical 18th-century 
squire, having directed his pen to A Poem 
on the Happiness of America (1780) and 
The Glory of America; or, Peace Trium- 
phant over ^ar (1783), he now addressed 
^to the Citizens of the United States* a 
didactic Poem on the Industry of the 
United States qf America (1783). Here he 
expressed his faith in the nation’s ^orious 
foture^ with a social and economic con- 
servatism characteristic of a Yankee in- 
dustrialist and stanch Federalist. Associ- 
ated with the Connecticut Wits (q.v.), he 
wxote poetry that is pompous and lacking 


in im^nation, although he contributed a 
few light bagatelles and participated in 
the satire. The Anarchiad (q.v., 1786-7). 
He was also the author of a romantic 
drama, The Widow of Malabar (1790), and 
a comedy. The Yankey in England (q.v., 
1814). 

HUNEKER, James Gibbons (1857- 
1921), after studyina piano in Paris, 
where he was affected by the romanticism 
of contemporary painters, writers, and 
musicians, became a music critic in Phil- 
adelphia and New York. From 1900 to 
1917 he wrote for the New York Sun or^ 
matters concerned with art, literature, 
drama, and music, and his wit, lush;; 
phrasing, and connoisseur’s gusto made, 
his criticism stand far above that of 
other journalists of the time. His best- 
known early books include Mezzotints 
in Modem Music (1899), essays on 
Brahms, Chopin, Liszt, and others; Cha- 
in: The Man and His Music (1900), a 
iographical sketch and critical analysis 
generally considered his best work; and 
Melomaniacs (1902), satirical sketches. 
From this exclusive concern with music he 
turned to wider interests in such books as 
Iconoclasts, a Book of Dramatists (1905); 
Egoists: A Book of Supermen (1909); 
Promenades of an Impressionist (1910); 
Ivory Apes and Peacocks (1915); New Cos- 
mopolis (1915), a study of New York 
City; Unicorns (1917); and Vartations 
(1921). Old Fogy (1913) and Steeplejack 
(1920) are autobiographical works that 
exhibit the variety of interests, facility 
of criticism, and vivacity of thought that 
won Huneicer the personal and artistic 
allegiance of such men as Mencken and 
Nauian. His sonorous style and love for 
the voluptuous and colorful are also ex- 
hibited in his novel. Painted Veils (q.v., 
1920), concerned with New York artists. 

Hunkers, name applied to the conserva- 
tive Democrats or^ew York from 1844 
to 1852, who wished to retain the whole 
‘hunk’ of party policy and patronage in 
the hands of established politicians in 
opposition to the Barnburners (q-v.), the 
radical group. 

HUNT, Helen, see Jackson, Helen Hunt. 

HUNT, Isaac (^.17^2-1809), bom m Bar- 
bados, mduated fmm the Academy of 
Philadelphia (University of Pennsylvania) 
in 1763, served as a tutor, and then be- 
came a pamphleteer. A Letter from a 
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Gentleman in Transilvania (1764) attacked 
the Pennsylvania proprietors, and Hunt 
lampooned the college authorities in a 
series of satires, beginning with A Humble 
Attempt at Scurrility (1765), nevertheless 
receiving a master^s degree (1771). The 
Political Family (177s) championed a con- 
tinued-union with Great Britain, and as a 
Loyalist he was forced to escape to Eng- 
land, where he barely manned to live by 
preaching and tutonng. His last political 
pamphlet was written against Thomas 
raine (1791). He was the father of Leigh 
Hunt. 

HUNT, William Gibbes (1791-1833), 
graduated from Harvard (1810), and emi- 
grated to Lexington, Kentucky, where he 
established The Western Review and Mis-- 
cellaneous Magazine (q.v.,i8i9“ai), an 
important journal of Western culture. 

HUNT, William Morris (i 824--79), born 
in Brattleboro^ Vermont, attend^ Har- 
vard, and studied painting at Diisseldorf, 
Germany. He disliked the meticulous, un- 
inspired Diisseldorf style, and is signifi- 
cant as the first American figure painter to 
abandon its teachings for a freer manner, 
which he learned as a student in Paris. 
With Inness, he began the trend of French 
influence that dominated American art in 
the latter part of the 19th century. Upon 
his return to the U S. (1850, Hunt pro- 
duced his best work in such canvases as 


HUNTER, Dard (1883- )> Ohio pa- 

permaker and typographer, whose The 
Etching of Figures (1915) and The Etching 
of Contemporary Life (1917) are said to be 
the first books in the history of printing 
ever produced entirely by one man. His 
other works include The Art of Book- 
making (1915), Primitive Paper-making 
(^ 927 )>^ Paper-making through Eighteen 
Centuries (1929), emd Paper-making: The 
History and Technique of an Ancient Craft 

(1943)- 

Hunters of Kentucky, The, song by 
Samuel Woodworth (q.v.). 

HUNTINGTON, Collis P[oTrER] (i 821- 
1900), born in Connecticut, went to Cali- 
fornia (1849) and made a fortune as a 
merchant in Sacramento before helping 
to finance the Central Pacific Railroad. 
Huntington succeeded his principal asso- 
ciate, Leland Stanford, as president of the « 
Central Pacific and of the Southern Pacific 
(1890). An ingenious financier, ruthless 
manipulator, and unscrupulous lobbyist, 
Huntington owned streetcar and steam- 
ship lines, as well as other railroads, of 
which the most notable was the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio. His nephew, Henry E. 
Huntington (1850-1927), associated with 
him in business, founded the Henry £. 
Huntington Library (q.v.). 

HUNTLEY, Lvdia, see Sigourney. 


The Bathers and Boy and Butterfly, in 
which the simple forms and harmonies of 
tone sustain the poetic interpretation. In 
1875 he painted two decorative murals 
for the New York state capitol, but, de- 
spite his versatility, his work is uneven 
and does not fulfil the promise of his 
youth. He was the author of Talks about 
Art (1878) and a History of Pre-Rapha- 
elitism. 

Richard Morris Hunt (1828-H95), his 
brother, the first American architect to 
study at the Beaux-Arts in Paris, was 
l^ely responsible for the wave of eclec- 
ticism that swept American architecture 
in the late 19th century. During the 
1870*8, he designed sumptuous homes of a 
French Renaissance chateau type, in New 
York, Long Island, Boston, and Newport, 
for such wealthy families as the Astors, 
Vanderbilts, and Belmonts. His outstand- 
“^8 public ^ifices include the Lenox 
Library (the site now occupied by the 
Frick Collection) and the Tribune Build- 
ing in New York City. 


Huron Indians (properly, Wandot or 
Wyandot), confederacy of nomadic Iro- 
quoian tribes, which originally inhabited 
Ontario, where Champlain visited them 
(1603). They were bitter enemies of the 
Iroquois proper, who virtually destroyed 
them (1648-9). Some survivors fled to 
^ebec and descendants of others settled 
in Michigan and Ohio. They fought 
against the U.S. in the Revolution and the 
War of 1812, but later moved to Okla- 
homa. In the Leather-Stocking Tales the 
Hurons are depicted as treadierous and 
cruel, and they figure also in Satanstoe. 

Hurry Harry, character in The Deerslayer 
(q.v.). 

HURST, Fannie (1889- ), born in 

Ohio, graduated from Washington Uni- 
versity (1909), taught school for a time, 
and moved to New York to bmn hci 
literary career. Her first four books were 
volumes of short stories, Just Around the 
Comer (1914), Every Sold Hath Its Song 
(1916), Gaslight Sonatas (191 8)> Hu^ 
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oresquc (1919). The last contains eight 
stories of New York City's Jews, the 
title work concerning a prodigy on the 
violin, which the author dramatized in 
1923. Later collections include: T?ie Ver- 
tical City (1922), Song of Life (1927), 
Procession (1929), and WeAreTen (1937), 
Her novels, reflecting her interests in 
the stage, music, and the role of women, 
are: Sfar-Aust (1921); Lummox (1923), 
about a Scandinavian servant girl; Man- 
nequin (1926); President is Bom (1928); 
Five and Ten (1929); Back Street (1931); 
Imitation of Life (1933); AnitrcCs Dance 
(1934); Great Laughter (1936), about a 
matriarch’s rule; Lonely Parade (1943), 
about career women in New York; Halle- 
lujah (1944), about a small-town girl’s 
sacrifices; The Hands of Veronica (1947); 
and Any woman (1950). 

HURSTON, ZoRA N bale (i 903-60), born 
in Florida, after graduation from Barnard 
continued her study of anthropology, as 
evidenced in Tell My Horse (1938), about 
her research into folkways of Haiti and 
the West Indies; and Men and Mules 
(1935), stories of voodoo among Negroes 
of the South. Her novels include: Jonahs 
Gourd Vine (1934), about a Negro preach- 
er’s loves; Their Eyes Were Watching God 
(1937), about a Negro woman finding hap- 
piness in simple farm life; Moses: Man of 
the Mountain (1939), a Negro folk inter- 
pretation of Biblical Jews; and Seraph on 
the Suwanee (1948), about a love affair 
between a Negress and a white man. Dust 
Tracks on a Road (1943), her autobiog- 
raphy. She taught at North Carolina 
College for Negroes. 

HUTCHINS, Robert Maynard (1899- 
), graduated from Yale (1921) and 
was successively secretary of the univer- 
sity, professor in the law school (1927), 
and dean of the law school (1928). As 
president of the University of Chicago 
(1929-45) and its chancellor (1945-51). he 
reorganized the administration and abol- 
lish^ compulsory courses and the conven- 
tional grading system. He later became 
a director of the Ford Foundation (1951- 
). In The Higher Learning in America 
(1936), No Friendly Voice (1936), Speak- 
ing of Education (1940), Education for 
Freedom (1943), and Morals^ Religion^ and 
Higher Education (1950} he states his 
theory that education devoted to *the 


accumulation of observed facts’ of science 
is anti-intellectual. He advocates the 
study of basic texts in the history of ide‘as, 
and concentration on basic abstractions, 
through^ ‘rational analysis which is logi- 
cally prior to the empirical observations 
involved.’ 

HUTCHINSON, Anne (1591-1643), emi- 
grated from England to Massachusetts 
(1634), where her vigorous intellect soon 
led her to hold informal weekly meetings 
of women, in which she discussed the ser- 
mons of the previous Sunday and advo- 
cated a ‘covenant of grace,’ based on the 
individual’s direct intuition of God’i 
grace, as opposed to the orthodox belief 
in a ‘covenant of works,’ based on obedi-. 
ence to the statutes of church and state. 
She was called an Antinomian (q.v.), was 
said to be ‘traducing the ministers and 
their ministry,’ and, although Governor 
Vane, her brother-in-law John Wheel- 
wright, and others supported her views, a 
synod of churches excommunicated her, 
and Governor Winthrop banished her 
from the colony. She and her family went 
to Rhode Island (1638), then to New York 
(1642), where Indians massacred all but 
one of them. 

HUTCHINSON, Thomas (1711-80), 
member of a prominent Boston family, 
enjoyed a brilliant political career. At one 
time he was simultaneously member of the 
Council, judge of probate, chief justice, 
and lieutenant-governor. He was the last 
royal governor of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony (1771-4). Although he was the 
most influential inan in the colony, his 
‘hard money’ policy and decided Tory 
leanings made him unpopular with the 
Adams family and others. His strict en- 
forcement of the Stamp Act and the fact 
that a family member was a stamp distrib- 
utor led to the burning of his mansion in 
1765. He was also hated bec?.use the 
Hutchinson Letters^ said to have been 
sent to a former secretary of British 
Foreign Secretary Grenville, urged drastic 
measures to curb ‘what are called English 
Liberties’ in the colonies. FranWin came 
up>on the letters, sent them to a friend wth 
instructions to keep them private, but 
they were published (177a) and the re- 
sulting scandal led to Franklin’s removal 
from the post of deputy postmaster- 
general. Hutchinson’s hatred of the 
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liberal colonists increased, and it was 
hia strenuous Tory policy that led to 
the Boston Tea Party, after which he left 
for England. His History of the Colony 
of Massachusetts Bay ^ from its First Settle^ 
ment in 1628 to the year 1750 (2 vols.,1764, 

%i) was based on a wide study of manu- 
script sources, but he was better equipped 
for minute than for general analysis, and 
lacked creative imagination with which to 
reconstruct the past. A third volume, 
bringing the history down to 1774, was 
published (1828), and he was the author 
of several pamphlets dealing with colonial 
history. A continuation of the History 
was made by George Minot (q.v.J. 
Hutchinson is satirized in The Adulateur» 

HUTTON, Laurence (1843-1904), New 
York drama critic, wrote some 50 chatty, 
impressionistic books, mainly on the 
theater and his literary pilgrimages 
abroad, e.g. Curiosities of the American 
Stage (1891) and Literary Landmarks of 
Florence (1897). He edited the American 
Actor Series (5 vols., 1881-2). 

Hyacinth Robinson, hero of The Princess 
Casamassima (q.v.). 

Hymn to the Night, poem by Long- 
fellow (q.v.) published in Voices of the 
Night (1839). In quatrains of alternate 
five- and three-stress lines, the poem hails 
the soothing night with a verse from the 
Iliads ‘Welcome! Thrice prayed for!,’ and 
celebrates the peace-bringing ‘fountain 
... the calm majestic presence of the 
Night.’ 

Hymns have been collected by all Ameri- 
can Protestant sects and sung in their 
church services. The scruples of the Puri- 
tans forbade original hymns, and they 
created only new versions of the Psalms. 
Although the 16th-century English ver- 
sions of Henry Ainsworth, John Hopkins, 
and Thomas Sternhold were probably 
brought over on the Mayflowery the first 
American collection was the Bay Psalrn 
Book (q.v., 1640). Cotton Mather, in his 
Psalterium Americanum (1718), made 
another translation, as did Thomas 
Prince (1758), while Thomas Walter (q.v.) 
gave further impetus to psalmody through 
his discourse on ‘singing by note’ (1721), 
and William Billings (q.v.]) introduced 
other reforms in his musical settings 
(1770). During the late 1 8th century, Con- 
gfogationalists began to admit hymns as 
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well as psalms, and, besides the amended 
versions of Isaac Watts’s Psalms and 
Hymnsfsy Joel Barlow (1785) and Timo- 
thy Dwight (1800), original religious songs 
were written by Mather Byles. Later Con- 
gregational hymnodists included J.G.C. 
Brainard and Ray Palmer, and H.W. 
Beecher's Plymouth Collection (1855) was 
an important Congregational compilation. 
The Presbyterians, like the Congregation- 
alists, long used versions of Watts, the 
first of their original hymnodists being 
Samson Occom. During the 19th century, 
hymnody was stimulated by Thomas 
Hastings (q.v.), and by Lowell Mason 
(q.v.), whose settings included those for 
‘From Greenland’s Icy Mountains’ and 
‘Neper, My God, to Thee.’ Mason’s col- 
lection, The Choir (1832), included S.F. 
Smith's ‘America,’ and other prominent 
Baptist hymnodists were Adoniram Jud- 
son and Mrs.Sigourney. Members of the ' 
Protestant Episcopal church known for 
their hymns include Francis Scott Key, 
Mrs.S.J.Hall, J.W.Eastburn, and Mrs. 
Stowe. Other hymnodists of the time in- 
cluded Hosea Ballou, Alice and Phoebe 
Cpy, Lucy Larcom, and Whittier. The 
Unitarians contributed more to Ampican 
hymnody than any other sect, their au- 
thors including J.Q. Adams, Bryant, J.F. 
Clarke, Emerson, E.E.Hale, Holmes, 
Higginson, Longfellow, John Pierpont, 
and Jones Very. The evangelists Moody 
and Sankey made hymns more popular 
in the mid-i9th century. 

Hyperion, romance by Longfellow (q.v.) 
published in 1839. The thin thread of 
story connects philosophical discourses, 
romantic legends, literary criticism, and 
translations of German poetry. The ro- 
mantic creation is in the mood of Jean 
Paul Richter, but the events correspond 
with those of the author’s spond visit to 
Europe, from the death of his first wife to 
his friendship with Frances Appleton, 
whom he later married. 

Paul Flemming, who has passed many 
months in lonely wandering, makes a 
trip to Frankfort with a young German 
baron. Shortly afterward he meets Mary 
Ashburton, falls in love with her, and is 
rejected. He continues his travels in 
company with Berkley, a young English- 
man, who nurses him through a serious 
illness. At length Flemming arouses him- 
self from his dreams of poetry and love, 
and returns to a normal life in America. 
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J Sing the Body Electric^ poem by 
Whitman (q.v.), untitled in the 1855 edi- 
tion of Leaves oj Grass^ later called Toem 
of the Body' as a section of ‘Children of 
Adam/ and given its present title in 1867. 

It celebrates the anatomy and the form of 
men, women, and children, declaring. 
These are not the parts and poems of the 
Body only, but of the Soul, O I say now 
these are the soul!’ 

the Industrial Workers of the 
World, a labor organization founded at 
Chicago (1905) by representatives of 40 
occupations and 46 labor unions, to senre 
‘the immediate interests of the working 
class' and effect ‘their final emancipation.' 

Led by Haywood, Debs (qq.v.), and 
others, the I.W.W. established a program 
of organization on industrial lines, as con- 
trasted with the craft unionism of the 
A.F. of L., and of struggle for the eventud 
overthrow of capitalism. It was split 
(1908) on the issue of methods of revolu- 
tionary action, and by 1917 the two 
bodies had less than 60,000 members, al- 
though 300,000 membership cards had 
been issued since the inception of the or- 
ganization. Its disintegration was has- 
tened by the post-war hysteria against 
radicalism. Numerous propaganda pam- 
phlets were issued, and other contribu- 
tions to literature are found in LWW, 
Son^s (1918), a book containing ‘Hal- 
lelujah! I'm a Bum,' ‘Casey Jones^-the 
Union Scat^' and other popular pieces. 
Members ot the I.W.W. were sometimes 
called ‘Wobblies.' The I.W.W. has often 
figured in fiction, as in Dos Passos's 
U.S.A. 

IBERVILLE, Pierre le Moyne, Sieur d* 
(1661-1706), French-Canadian soldier and 
explorer, commanded five expeditions 
against the English (1686-97). Although 
his daring attacks were generally suc- 
cessful, he received insufficient support 
from France and failed to break the 
British hold on the Hudson Bay area. 
After the end of hostilities, he colonized 
Old Biloxi (1699) at the mouth of the 
Mississippi, which he first definitely as- 
certained. The settlement was moved 
three years later to Mobile. He proved an 
able administrator, and durii^ later war- 
fare captured Nevis and St.Chri8topher, 
and was planning to seize Boston and New 
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York at the time of his death by yellow 
fever at Havana. 

Icarian Colonies, see Cabet^ hienne. 

Icebound^ play bv Owen Davis (q.v.), 
produced and published in 1923, was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize. 

Members of the tight-lipped, ‘icebound’ 
Jordan family, in Veazie, Maine, await 
the death of old Mrs. Jordan, whom none 
of them loves. She has a secret fondnes 
for her youngest son Ben, the ‘blac^ 
sheep,* and he is summoned by Janfe 
Crosby, a poor cousin and household 
servant, who is in love with him. Jane'i 
influence over Mrs. Jordan is disliked bv 
the older son, Henry, his mean wife 
Emma, and vain step-daughter Nettie, 
and by the widowed daughter Sadie and 
her children, Ella and Orin. They plan to 
dismiss Jane on acquiring the estate. Mrs. 
Jordan dies before Ben arrives, risking 
arrest. The lawyer, Judge Bradford, dis- 
closes that Jane inherits the bulk of the 
estate, and she keeps Ben out of jail by 
paying bail for him, making him stay to 
help on the farm until his trial in the 
spring. He distrusts her, resents working 
for her, and is attracted by Nettie, who, 
like the others, becomes dependent upon 
Jane's generosity. Jane decides to transfer 
the estate to Ben, and the Jordans, re- 
versing their attitude, flatter and be- 
friend nim. When Bradford reveals to Ben 
that Jane loves him, and shows him a 
letter from his mother, Ben breaks the 
‘ice’ of his Jordan character, confesses his 
love for his mother, and asks Jane to 
marry him. 

Ichabodt poem by Whittier (q.v.) pub- 
lished in 1850. In quatrains or alternate 
four-and two-stress lines, the work, whose 
Hebrew title means ‘inglorious,’ expresses 
the disappointment of the antiriavery fac- 
tions when Webster supported the Com- 
promise of 1850 in his Seventh of March 
Speech. In The Lost Occasion* (i88o)j 
Whittier, praising Webster's ‘noblw self; 
condones his ‘sad concessions* in this 
episode. 

Idhabod Gnme, hero of The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow (q.v.). 

Idiofi DeUghtf play by Robert Shtf- 
wood (q.v.), produced and published m 
1936, was awarded the Pulitzer Prize. 



If, Yet, and Perhapi 


Impreanoniim 


^ A^ a resort hotel in the Italian Alps, 
‘in any imminent year,' several foreign 
travelers are detained because the near-by 
frontiers have been closed. Among them 
are Harry Van, an American vaudeville 
promoter, and his troupe known as 'Les 
Blondes'; the Cherrys, a honeymooning 
English couple; Dr.Wddersee, a German 
scientist who is working on a cancer cure; 
Quillery, a radical French pacifist; and 
Achille Weber, a niunitions manufacturer, 
and his Russian mistress Irene. Harry rec- 
ognizes the exotic Irene as a vaudeville 
performer with whom he once had a casual 
love affair in Omaha, although she denies 
this and maintains an affected pose. The 
outbreak of a world war is announced, 
and Quillery. learning that planes from 
a local base have bombed Paris, delivers 
a violent patriotic outburst and is ar- 
rested and shot. Irene tells Weber ‘the 
truth’ concerning his responsibility for 
death and destruction; this he cannot 
forgive, and the following day he refuses 
to endorse her questionable passport. 
Waldersee abandons research to join the 
‘obscene maniacs' at home, Cherry goes 
to join the army, and even Dumpts)^ the 
gentle little waiter, appears in uniform. 
Only Irene cannot cross the frontier, but, 
when she confesses to Harry that she did 
know him^ ‘slightly, in Omaha,' he sud- 
denly decides to remain with her^ and 
they are trapped when the hotel is de- 
stroyed during an air raid. 

Jff Yes, and Perhaps^ tales by E.E.Hale 
(q.v.)« 

Ik Marvel, pseudonym of D.G.Mitch- 
ell (q.v.). 

Illinois Monthly Magazine^ The (1830- 
37), edited and mainly written by James 
Hall (q. v.)^ was the first literary periodical 
west of Ohio. In 1 832, when Hall moved to 
Cincinnati, he changed the title to The 
Western Monthly Magazine and continued 
it as a dig^nified literary journal and local 
review. His editorship ended in 1836. 

Illumination^ see Damnation of Theron 
Ware. 

Illustrious Providences^ see Remarkable 
Providences. 

Imagism, poetic movement of England 
and the United States, flourished from 
1909 to 1917, Its credo, expressed in Some 
Jmagist Poets (1915), included the use of 
the language of common speech, preci- 
won, the creation of new rhythms, abso- 


lute freedom in choice of subject matter, 
the evocation of ima^s in hard, clear 
poetry, and concentration. Oi^inating in 
the aesthetic philosophy of T.E.Hulme, 
the movement soon attracted Ezra Pound, 
who became the leader of a small group 
opposed to the romantic conception of 
poetry and inspired by Greek and Roman 
classics and by Chinese, Japanese, and 
modern French poets. In the U.S., the 
group was represented in Poetry: A Maga^ 
zine of Verse by Pound, H.D., John Gould 
Fletcl ler, and Amy Lowell, and by such 
English poets as F.S.Flint, Richard Al- 
dington, and D.H.Lawrcnce. Pound col- 
lected some of their work in Des Imagistes: 
An Anthology (1914), after which his in- 
terest began to wane; Amy Lowell then 
assumed active leadership, advocating 
that the group subscribe to a fixed pro- 
gram and hold together for at least three 
years. Under her guidance were published « 
several anthologies, all entitled Some 
Imagist Poets. 

IMLAY, Gilbert (c. 1754-1828?), Revo- 
lutionary War captain, adventurer, and 
author of A Topographical Description of 
the Western Territory of North America 
(1792) and The Emigrants (3 vols..i79^), 
a sentimental romance of the frontier 
near Pittsburgh, which, in addition to its 
adventurous quality, champions such so- 
cial reforms as divorce and the rights of 
women. During his later life in Europe 
he lived for a time with Mary Wollstone- 
craft. 

Imp of the Perverse^ They story by Poe 
(q.v.), published in Graham's Magazine 
(1845). A condemned murderer explains 
his confession, which followed years of 
safe concealment, in terms of a jperverse 
impulse, and states that perversity is an 
unrecognized major motive for men’s ac- 
tions. 

Impending CrisiSy They tract by H.R. 
Helper (q.v.). 

Impresslosiism, aesthetic movement in 
which the artist attempts to present the 
impressions an object makes upon him, 
rattier than a realistic version of the ob- 
ject itself. Impressionists are thus more 
concerned with moods or sensations than 
with the observation of details. The name 
derives from the French school of painting 
of ^e late 19th century, whose exronenta 
included D^as, Monet, Manet, Renoir, 
and Pissaro, and which was brought to 
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In Abraham’i Boiom 


In His Steps 

the U.S. by such painters as J.A.Weir, accidentally disclosed by Douglas,' just 
Maurice Prendergast, and Childe Hassam, released from prison, and Abraham is 
who were similarly concerned with transi- beaten and injury by a party of masked 
tory effects of li^ht and with capturing a white men. Lonnie tells him his farm crop 
momentary luminous atmosphere. Their is to be seized, and Abraham, infuriated, 
theories were taken over by writers, es- kills him, but is shot by a mob as he 
pecially Baudelaire and other followers of shouts a defiant prophecy of freedom for 
Poe, and such symbolists as Mallarm6, his race, 
who attempted to capture the fleeting im- 
pressions of a moment, or held that the In Dubious Battle^ novel by Steinbeck 
personal attitudes and moods of an author (q.v.), published in 1936. 
were more important than any objective Jim Nolan, a young man whose ‘whole 
depiction of character, setting, and action, family has been ruined by this system,' 
In music the leading impressionist is joins the Communist party in San Fraq- 
Debussy, whose American followers in- cisco. He meets Mac, who ‘knows morie 
elude such composers as Griffes and about field work than anybody in the 
LoefBer. Impressionistic art was most in- state,* Dick, a ‘bedroom radical,* and Joy^ 
fluential at the end of the 19th century an agitator who has been ‘smacked over* 
and during the early decades of the aoth, the head too much.* When Mac is ordered 
when its leading proponents in Amer- to Torgas Valley, where a strike of fruit 
ican criticism included Huneker, Vance pickers is expected, Jim accompanies him 
Thompson, and G.J.Nathan. In poetry to be trained. At Torgas they meet A 1 
the movement is exemplified in such au- Anderson, a ‘sympathizer,* and go to the 
thors as Pound, Sandburg, Amy Lowell, camp of the fruit tramps, where Mac wins 
Conrad Aiken, Marianne Moore, and the gratitude of the leader, London, by 
Wallace Stevens, who were influenced by assisting at the birth of his daughter*s 
a mingling of trends, including Imagism child. When the strike begins, Mac advises 
(q.v.). Impressionists in prose include London concerning methods, finds a camp- 
such diverse writers as Van Vechten, ing place for the thousand strikers on the 
Huneker, Gertrude Stein, E.E.Cummings, farm of Anderson's father, and summons 
and Thomas Beer. Expressionism (q.v.) Dick to provide supplies, as well as Dr. 
is both an extension and a negation of Burton, a ‘fellow traveler,* who assumes 
this point of view. charge of sanitation. The orchardists un- 

successfully attempt to bribe and intimi- 
Jfi Abraham’s Bosom^ play by Paul date London and his fellow chairman Da- 
Green (q.v.), produced in 1926 and pub- kin, but the morale of the strikers is main- 
lished in 1927, when it won the Pulitzer tained. Strikebreakers arrive from the 
Prize. It indudes the earlier one-act plays, city, and Joy, who has accompanied them, 
Your Fiery Furnace (1923) and In Abra- is killed by a vigilante's bullet. This is the 
ham’s Bosom flrst of the misfortunes, which Mac im- 

Abraham McCranie is the son of a Ne- personally turns to use, including the 
gro woman by her white master. Colonel stoppage of food supplies, the shooting of 
McCranie, a North Carolina plantation Jim and other pickets, newspaper attacks, 
owner. Raised by his aunt, Muh Mack, unrest and espionage, and the destruction 
who has a typical pessimistic view of her by vigilantes of Anderson's crop. Burton 
race’s status, Abraham is moved to pas- and Dick disappear, A 1 is injured, Dakin 
sionate rebdlion. His education is meager is arrested, and the strikers are driven off 
and his experience limited, but he dreams the farm and warned of an armed attack, 
of wider opportunities for Negroes and After being wounded, Jim grows in as- 
attempts to found a school. Opposed by surance, and practically assumes leader- 
both whites and Negroes, he is driven from ship until he is led out of camp by a ^se 
place to place after the death of his well- and brutally murdered. In desperation, 
meaning father leaves him at the mercy of Mac places his friend’s corpse on a plat- 
his crud white half-brother, Lonnie. His form and harangues the men: ‘ ''Corn- 
marriage with Gddie McAllister is un- rades! This guy didn’t want nothing for 
fortunate, and he is disappointed in his himself—” ’ 
son Douglas. Following years of wander- 
ing, Abraham returns to the plantation, In His Steps^ novel by C.M.Sheldon 
intending to open a school. His plans are (q.v.). 
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In Ole Virginia 


In the Tennenee Moimtaini 


in Ole Virginia^ six local-color stories by 
T.N.Page (q.v.), published in 1887. 

*‘Marse Chan/ told in dialect ^ a Negro 
ex-slave, is a romance of the Cfivil War, 
concerned with a pair of aristocratic lovers 
separated by the political rivalry of their 
arents. The young man dies a hero in 
attle> and the girl dies of grief. ‘ “Unc' 
Edinburg's Drowndin’,” * also in dialect, is 
a similar tale of lovers parted by a family 
quarrel, which ends, however, with their 
reconciliation. ‘Ole 'Stracted' tells of a 
slave who becomes ‘distracted* when his 
wife and children are taken from him to 
be sold. Freed at the close of the war, he is 
obsessed by his desire to earn their free- 
dom, and, after many years, having saved 
the exact amount, finds his son only to die 
in his arms. ‘ “No Haid Pawn** * (No 
Head Pond) is a sensational tale of ghosts 
and horrors, set on a mysterious deserted 
plantation in the swanips. ‘Polly* is the 
story of a hot-headed Virginia colonel, his 
love for his niece, whom he rears from in- 
fancy, his anger at her secret marriage, and 
their reconciliation at a Christmas feast. 

In Our Time^ 1 5 short stories by Hem- 
ingway (q.v.) published in France in 1924 
and in the U.S. in 1 925. Nearly all are con- 
cerned with life in the Middle West, but an 
ironic effect is obtained by the interpola- 
tion of brief passages describing European 
war and bullfight episodes. 

‘Indian Camp,* ‘The Doctor and the 
Doctor’s Wife,* ‘The Three Day Blow,* 


lished in his Collected Poems (1923). It 
celebrates the pioneering career of his 
favorite hero, John Chapman (q.v.), 
whom he considers as a symbol of the rest- 
less, creative American spirit. The work is 
in three parts: ‘Over the Appdachian 
Barricade,* ‘The Indians Worship Him, 
But He Hurries On,* and ‘Johnny Apple- 
seed’s Old Age.* 

Jn the Cage, novelette by Henry James 
(q.v.), published in 1898. 

A girl telegraph clerk in a London de- 
partment store despises her complacent 
fjanc6, Mr.Mudge. Curious about the 
lives of her wealthy patrons, she is partic- 
ularly fascinated by the liaison of Lady 
Bradeen and young Captain Everard, de- 
tails of which are revealed through their 
frequent telegrams. Although she ‘hates* 
the frivolous rich, she comes to have a 
tender interest in the affairs of Everard, 
and the two recognize a certain mutual*' 
understanding. When her friend Mrs. Jor- 
dan asks her to become a business partner, 
the girl postpones accepting either this 
offer or Mr.Mudge’s proposal. She helps 
Everard to avoid a scandal by producing a 
copy of an intercepted telegram, and her 
brief association with him ends when Lord 
Bradeen dies and the lovers are able to 
marry. Mrs.Jordan’s offer is withdrawn, 
and the girl quickly settles her problems 
by accepting Mr.Mudge. 

In the Midst of Life, see Tales of Soldiers 
and Civilians. 


and others, tell of the boyhood experiences 
of Nick, the author’s counterpart, who 
grew up in the Great Lakes region, learn- 
ing the bitter as well as the beautiful facts 
of existence through the work of his father, 
a physician, and through his association 
with Indian guides and their families. 
Such stories as ‘Mr. and Mrs.Elliot,* 
‘Out of Season,* and ‘Cross Country 
Snow* are brief, poignant tales of Amer- 
ican expatriates in Europe and their com- 
plex loves and friendships. ‘My Old Man* 
is the story of a boy’s loyalty to his father, 
an American jockey forced to work in 
Europe because of unsportsmanlike con- 
duct at home, and of the boy’s disillusion 
following his father’s death. The author’s 
enthusiasm for sport and the American 
wilderness is shown in ‘Big Two-Hearted 
River,* an account of a trout-fishing 
expedition. 


In the Tennessee Mountains, eight 
local-color stories by Mary N. Murfree 
(q.v.) published in 1884 under her pseu- 
donym Charles Egbert Craddock. 

‘Drifting Down Lost Creek’ is the 
pathetic story of Cynthia Ware, a moun- 
tain girl whose lover is wrongfully con- 
victed on a murder charge and sent to the 
penitentiary. She gathers evidence in his 
favor and a year later succeeds in having 
him pardoned, but, ignorant of her aid 
and fascinated by the outside world, he 
does not return. She never marries, and 
sees him only once again, ten years later, 
when he pays a brief visit to his birA- 
place, having become a successful machin- 
ist and married, although unhappily. ‘A- 
Playin* of Old Sledge at the Setdemint* is 
concerned with the evil results of an epi- 
demic of gambling in a mountain village. 
‘The Star in the Valley* is a poetic narra- 
tive of a girl too fine mr her crude moun- 


In Praise of Johnny Appieseed, free tive of a girl too fine for her crude moun- 
verse poem by Vachel Lindsay (q.v.) pub- tain environment, who s^s vainly to end 
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In Tragic Life 


Indian Summer 


the murderous family feuds, and meets an 
early death, unappreciated save by an 
occasional visitor. ‘Electioneerin’ on Big 
Injun Mounting’ tells of an attorney- 
general, born in a backwoods settlement, 
who nearly loses the vote of his native 
region for re-election because he is thought 
to have taken on ‘airs.’ The sentiment is 
changed by his act of generosity in re- 
fusing to prosecute a man who sought his 
life. 

In Tragic lAfe^ novel by Vardis Fisher 
(q.v.). 

In War Time, novel by S.Weir Mitchell 
(q.v.). 

Inchiquin, essays by C.J.Ingersoll (q.v.). 
Independence Day, see Fourth of July. 

Independence Hall, Philadelphia build- 
ina, erected 1732-41, which houses the 
Liberty Bell and a small museum of his- 
torical objects. This national shrine was 
the meeting place of the second Continen- 
tal Congress, the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the Federal 
Constitutional Convention. 

Independent^ The (1848-1928), New 
York weekly periodical, was at first a 
religious joumu affiliated with the Con- 
gregationalists. H.W.Beecher was the 
editor (1861-3), and when he was suc- 
ceeded by his assistant, Theodore Tilton 
{18(53-70), the latter made it a secular 
peri(^ical interested in such reforms as 
woman sufFr^e, and drew contributions 
from Whittier, Lowell, Greeley, Mrs. 
Stowe, and (Sarrison. Under later editors, 
it became an interdenominational religious 
and literary oxgan, with contributions 
from Bryant, Longfellow, Holmes, Harte, 
Aldrich, J.W.Riley, Helen Hunt Jackin, 
and Hovey. It became active in political 
discussion, and, after absorbing Harper's 
Weekly (1916), printed many pictures of 
the European war. After several changes 
of ownership and policy, it was merged 
with the Outlook. 

Independent Chronicle (1776-1819), 
published at Boston as a Whig newspaper 
favoring the Revolutionary cause. Early 
contributors included William Gordon, 
John Hancock, and Samuel Adams. After 
the war, it continued to oppose the Tories, 
favored France, denounced the Alien and 
Sedition laws, and advocated the War of 
1812. It was merged with the Boston 
Patriot, 


Independent Journal^ see New York 
Independent Journal. 

Independent Republicans, see Republican 
Party. 

IndeXf The ([1870-86), liberal socio-reli- 
gious weekly journal, advocating religious 
emancipation, was affiliated with the Free 
Religious Association (q.v.). Contributors 
included C.P.Cranch, the elder Henry 
James, Elizabeth Peabody, Moncure Con- 
way, T.W.Higginson, O.B.Frothingham, 
and L.M. Child. 

Indian Bible^ see Eliot ^ John, / 

Indian Burying Ground^ The^ poem bv 
Freneau (q.v.), published in his Miscellank 
ous Works (1788). In ten iambic tetraiyii 
eter quatrains, it portrays sympatheti-i 
cally the spirit of the nomadic Indian 
hunters, who were traditionally buried in a 
sitting posture with images 0/ the objects 
they knew in life. Freneau’s treatment of 
the immortal ‘children of the forest* ap)- 
pealed strongly to Scott and Thomas 
Campbell, who echoed his images in their 
poetry. 

Indian Princess^ The; or. La Belle Sau- 
vage, play by J.N.Barker (q.v.) produced 
and published in 1808. The first Indian 
play by an American to be performed and 
the first to use the story of Pocahontas, 
the play with its accompanying songs was 
called ‘an operatic melo-drame.’ It was 
adapted by an Englishman as Pocahontas, 
or The Indian Princess and was produced 
in London (1820). Based on Smith’s 
General History of Virginia, it bathes its 
subject in a romantic atmosphere, and the 
characters are conventional types. 

Indian Student, The, poem by Freneau 
(q.v.), published in his Miscellaneous 
Works (1788). A short piece in iambic 
tetramenter quatrains, it tells of Shalum, 
who was taken from his tribe on the Sus- 
quehanna to be educated at Harvard, but 
left civilization to die among his native 
woods. 

Indian Summer, novel by Howells 
(q.v.) published in 1 886. ^ 

The^ore Colville, a middle-a«d Indi- 
ana publisher, goes to Florence for a va- 
cation and there meets his boyhood 
a^uaintance, Evalina Bowen, now a 
middle-aged widow, and her young friend, 
Imogene Graham. Imogene’s ^mpathy is 
aroused when she learns that Colville had 
been disappointed in love, and her pity 
leads to their engagement. She then falls 
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Infidel 

in love with a young clergyman, Mr. 
Morton. When she finally recognizes her 
trife feelings, she breaks the disparate 
bond with Colville, who marries Mrs. 
Bowen. 

Infidel, The, novel by R.M.Bird (q.v.). 

INGE,. William (1913- ), Kansas-born 
dramatist, whose plays include: Farther 
Off From Heaven \ Come Back, Little 

Sheba (1950), about an unhappy marriage; 
and Bus Stop (i955)> depicting a group of 
snowbound people. 

INGERSOLL, Charles Jared (1782- 
1862), Philadelphia lawyer, member of 
Congress (1813-15, 1840-49), and author. 
Although his works are varied, and include 
Edwy and Elgiva (1801) and Julian 
(1831), dramas, two histories of the War of 
1812, books of poetry, and works on polit- 
ical economy, he is best known for /»- 
chiquin. The Jesuit's Letters . . . (1810), 
an anonymous set of essays purportedly 
by a Jesuit traveler in America who appre- 
ciates the native scene, and thus indirect- 
ly attacks the criticisms of contemporary 
English travelers. The scathing criticism 
of this book in the Quarterly Review (Eng- 
lish) precipitated such defenses as Timo- 
thy Dwight’s Remarks on the Review of 
Inchiquin's Letters (1815) and Paulding’s 
The United States and England (1815). 

INGERSOLL, Robert Green (i 833-99)1 
practiced law in Illinois and entered Dem- 
ocratic politics before the Civil War, in 
which he served as a colonel of cavalry 
and turned to the Republican party. In 
1876 he nominated Blaine for the presi- 
dency with the famous epithet, ‘the 
plumed knight’ (q.v.). He is best known 
as ‘the great agnostic,’ because of his long 
campaign in behalf of freethinking, in- 
cluding celebrated antireligious lectures 
on ‘Superstition,’ ‘The Gods,’ ‘Some Mis- 
takes of Moses,’ and similar subjects, 
criticizing theology and the Bible from a 
rationalist point of view. His lectures, 
which had an important Influence on 
American thought during the late 19th 
century, were published in several collec- 
tions, and his complete Works appeared 
in 12 volumes (1900). 

INGRAHAM, Joseph Holt (1809-60), 
born in Maine, became popular as a his- 
torical romancer with such thrilling talcs 
^sLs^tte; or The Pirate of theGulf (1836); 
Burton; or. The Seiges (1838), an infamous 
portrait of Burr; tind Leister; or, The Rebel 


Innocents Abroad 

and the King's Man (1846). As an Episco- 
pal clergyman in the South, Ingraham 
later wrote epistolary religious romances, 
including The Prince of the House of David 
(iS55)> concerned with the life of Christ; 
The Pillar of Fire (1859), the story of 
Moses; and The Throne of David (i860), 
telling of the land of Canaan to the time 
of Absalom’s revolt. 

Prentiss Ingraham (1843-19OA), his 
son, was a soldier of fortune and the au- 
thor of more than 600 dime novds, some 
200 of which have as hero his friend 
Buffalo Bill. He also wrote Montezuma and 
other popular plays. 

Injun Joe, character in Tom Sawyer 
INMAN, Henry (1837-99), son of the 
painter Henry Inman (1801-46), served 
in Indian campaigns in the West, en- 
gaged in journalism in Kansas, and wrote 
such accounts of the frontier as The Old 
Santa FS Trail (i 897)^ The Great Salt Lake 
Trail (1898), with financial help from 
W.F.Cody, zxidBuffedo Jones' Forty Years 
of Adventure (1899). 

INNESS, George (1825-94), born near 
Newburg, N.Y., began his artistic career 
as a romantic landscape painter in the 
vein of the Hudson River School. During 
the 1850’s and 60’$, such solidly painted 
canvases as Peace and Plenty foreshadow 
his best work in the simplification of 
forms, synthesis of composition, and 
richer tones. After 1870, details or form 
and local color were subordinated to at- 
mospheric effect. His last paintings, such 
as The Home of the Heron (1893) and 
Moonlight on Passamaquoddy Bay (1893), 
were done from memory, and sentiment 
often dominates the solid structure, with 
forms being lost in a generalized vague- 
ness. 

Innocents Abroad, The; or. The New 
Pilgrim's Progress, travel narrative by 
Clemens (q.v.), published in 186^ under 
his pseudonym Mark Twain. It is based 
on letters written during 1867 to the San 
Francisco Alta California and the New-- 
York Tribune and Herald, describing the 
tour of the steamship ^aker City to 
Europe, Egypt, and the Holy Land. In 
this autobiographical account, Clemens 
has an opportunity to ridicule foreign 
sights and manners from the point of 
view of the American democrat, who 
scorns the sophisticated, revels in his own 
nation^ peculiarities and advantages, 
is contemptuously amused by anything 
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Iniide of the Cup 

with which he is unacquainted. Character- 
istic passages are concerned with the com- 
ical difficulties of ‘innocent’ tourists, their 
adventures among deceptive guides, in- 
efficient hotels, and misunderstood cus- 
toms; a comparison of Lake Como with 
Lake Tahoe, to the general advantage of 
the latter; a burlesque account of the 
ascent of Vesuvius; experiences of various 
Turkish 'frauds’; an awe-struck meeting 
with the Russian royal family; and a 
naively sentimental description of Biblical 
scenes in Palestine. 

Inside of the Cup, The, novel by 
Winston Churchill (q.v.). 

International Episode, An, novelette 
by Henry James (q.v.), published in 1879. 

Lord Lambeth and his friend Percy 
Beaumont come to America for a visit and 
at Newport they meet Mrs.Westgate and 
her sister, Bessie Alden. The latter fasci- 
nates Lord Lambeth, being bold, intelli- 
gent, and typically American, and he is on 
the verge of falling in love with her when 
he is suddenly recalled to England. Later 
the situation is reversed, when Bessie and 
Mrs.Westgate visit London. The older 
woman discourages her sister from notify- 
ing Lord Lambeth of their arrival, but 
they meet accidentally, and Lambeth in- 
creasingly charmed by Bessie’s independ- 
ence and frankness, is about to propose to 
her. His mother and sister, alarnied, call 
on the Americans and make plain their 
disapproval of the match. Bessie keeps 
her own counsel, but, when Lambeth 
proposes, she suiprises everyone by re- 
fusing him. 

International Monthly Magazine of 
Literature, Art, and Science, The, 
(1850-52), was edited by R.W.Griswold, 
for the first six weeks as a weekly, and 
thereafter as a monthly competitor of 
Harper's, with which it was finally merged. 
Contributors included Bulwer, Thack- 
eray, Dickens, R.H.Stoddard, Bayard 
Taylor, Hawthorne, and Simms. 

lOOi^ William (/.I78o-i83o)^ South 
Carolina dramatist, whose plays included 
Independence, or Which Do You Like Best, 
the Peer or the Farmer? (produced 1 805), a 
social comedy adapted from an English 
novel, praising America’s unsophisticated 
virtues, arid The Battle of Eutaw Springs 
(publisned 1807, produced 1813). 

Iron Heel, The^ novel by Jack London 
(q.v.) published m 1907. 


Iroquois Indians 

Purportedly written in 1932, this ‘Ever- 
hard Manuscript’ tells of events supposed 
to take place between 1912 and 19*18, 
when, by a process of evolutionary devel- 
opment, the great capitalistic monopolies 
of the U.S. band together in a fascistic 
organization, the Iron Heel, which seizes 
control of the country. Stamping out all 
democratic forms and free institutions, the 
Iron Heel creates a caste system with a 
plutocratic aristocracy at the top, sup- 
ported by secret police, a military oli- 
garchy, and a few powerful subsidized 
unions that aid in suppressing the major- 
ity of organized labor. Originally moti- 
vated by fear of the growing revolutions^ 
Socialist party, the Iron Heel succeedsi,iri 
driving the equal itari an movement under^ 
ground, but there it continues to militate 
against the ‘Oligarchs’ and their barbarous 
tyranny. One of the Socialist leaders is 
Ernest Everhard, a Californian, whose 
wife Avis, converted by him to the cause, 
tells their story in this manuscript. For 20 
years they maintain their secret, partially 
terrorist, organization, which averts war 
with Germany by a general strike in col- 
laboration with German Socialist unions, 
instigates armed revolts, and in general 
advocates the use of force against force. 
The manuscript breaks off, following 
Everhard’s execution, but footnotes writ- 
ten 700 years later inform the reader that 
the Iron Heel retained power for 300 
ears, was overthrown, and was succeeded 
y a golden age of collectivism. 

Iron Woman, The, novel by Margaret 
Deland (q.v.). 

Iroquois Indians, confederacy of warlike 
but highly cultured tribes in western New 
York (united ^,1570), which consisted 
originally of Five Nations: Seneca, Ca- 
yuga, Onond^a, Oneida, and Mohawk. 
Among the chiefs who supposedly effected 
this league was the Mohawk immortalized 
as Hiawatha by "Longfellow. The trade 
relations of the Iroquois with the Dutch 
led to their obtaining firearms, with which 
they became great conquerors of other 
tribes in the mid-i'^th centxiry. During 
the French and Indian Wars they were 
allies of the British, and in the American 
Revolution most of the chiefs supported 
the Loyalists. The Tuscarora Indians 
joined the confederacy (1715), which be- 
came the Six Nations. Besides Hiawatha 
and the Leather^Stocking Tales, the Ii^ 
quois figure in such works as Alfred B. 
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Street's Frontenac: or the Atotarho of the 
Iro^ois (1849), a metrical romance based 
on Frontenac's expedition of 1696 against 
the confederacy. Cadwallader Golden’s 
History of the Five Indian Nations (1727) 
was the first careful study of the subject. 
Among later works, L.H.Morgan’s League 
of the Ho^S-no-saU’^nee^ or Iroquois (1851) 
superseded Schoolcraft’s Notes on the 
Iroquois (1847). 

Irrepressible Conflict^ see Seward^ JF.H. 

IRVINGt John Treat (1812-1906), 
nephew of Washington Irving, whose 
urbane interest in the frontier he reflects 
in his Indian Sketches (1835), also titled 
The Hunters of the Prairie ^ and The Hawk 
Chiefs A Tale of the Indian Country (1837); 
magazine sketches on Dutch legends in- 
dicate a similar influence. Under the 
pseudonym John Quod he wrote The ^uod 
Correspondence (1842), a novel concerned 
with legal affairs. 

IRVING, Petek (1771-1838), older broth- 
er of Washington Irving, helped him in 
planning Salmagundi y the History of New 
Yorky and the Tales of a Traveller, His 
own writing is unimportant, although he 
was for a time a political journalist and 
member of literary society, and wrote 
such works as Giovanni Sbogarro {\%^y 
a historical romance set in Venice. He 
edited the New York Morning Chronicle 
and The Correctory to which his brother 
contributed. 

IRVING, Pierre Munro (1803-76), law- 
yer and author, graduated from Columbia 
(1821) and during his subsequent travels 
became the confidant of his uncle, Wash- 
ington Irving, whom he visited in Spain 
(1827). Astoria (1836) was a result of 
their collaboration, and, during his uncle’s 
residence at Sunnyside (1846-59), Pierre 
was his agent and secretary, and recorded 
their conversations. He was his uncle’s 
literary executor, wrote the first biog- 
raphy, The Life and Letters of Washington 
Irving (4 vols.,1862-4), and edited Span- 
ish Papers and Other Miscellanies (1866). 

William Irving (1766-1821), his 
father, eldest brother of Washington 
Irving, contributed light satirical verse to 
Salmagundi (q.v., 1807-8). He was a 
moving spirit, with his brothers and 
brother-in-law, J.K.Paulding, in the in- 
formal literary group known as ‘The Nine 
Worthies’ or ‘The Lads of Kilkenny* of 
‘Cockloft Hall.* 


IRVING, Washington (1783-1859), was 
born in New York City, the youngest of 1 1 
children of a wealthy merchant who had 
sided with the rebels in the Revolution. 
Precocious and impressionable, the boy 
was early influenced by the literary in- 
terests of his brothers William and Peter, 
but in 1798 concluded his education at 
private schools and entered a law office. 
His legal studies soon lost their appeal, 
although he continued in various offices 
until 180^, varying his occupation by a 
frontier journey (1803) through upper 
New York state and into Canada, and 
by writing for the Morning Chronicle and 
The Correctory newspapers edited by his 
brother Peter. For the Chronicle (1802-3) 
he wrote the ‘Letters of Jonathan Old- 
style, Gent.,* a series of youthful satires on 
New York society, which won him recog- 
nition. To restore his failing health and to 
further his education, he traveled in*- 
EuVope (1804-6), where he collected ma- 
terial later used in stories and essays. 

though he was admitted to the bar upon 
his return^ he lost interest in the law and 
turned seriously to literature. Salmagundi; 
or, the Whim-Whams and Opinions of 
Launcelot Langstaffy Esq,y and Others (q.v., 
1807-8) is a series of satirical miscellanies 
concerned with New York society, of 
which the leading essays were written by 
Irving, his brothers, and their brother-in- 
law, J.K.Paulding, all members of the 
group known as the ‘Nine Worthies of 
Cockloft Hall.’ Federalist in politics, con- 
servative in social attitude, and humorous 
in intention, these early essays represent 
the position and manner to which Irving 
was to cling throughout his career. He was 
now famous as author, wit, and man of 
society, and, to further his reputation, 
turned to the creation of the comic Dutch- 
American scholar, Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker, on whose burlesque History of 
New York (q.v.) he was occupied until 
1809. This work, called ‘the first great 
book of comic literature written by an 
American,* although ostensibly concerned 
with the history of the Dutch occupation 
was also a Federalist critique of Jeffer- 
sonian democracy and a whimsical satire 
on pedantr^^ and literary classics. Before 
its completion, Irving suffered a tragic 
loss in the death of his fianc6e, Matilda 
Hoffman. According to sentimental biog- 
raphers, who disregard later love affairs, 
he remained a bachelor to be faithful to 
her memory. Certainly he was profoundly 
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affected at the time. In spite of the success 
of the History, he deserted creative litera- 
ture during the next six years, when he 
was occupied in business with his brothers, 
in collecting the poems of Thomas Camp- 
bell (1810), in editing the Analectic Maga- 
(1813-14), a popular miscellany of 
reprints from foreign periodicals; and in 
social and political activities in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Washington. Toward 
the end of the War of 1812, he served ^ 
an aide-de-camp to the governor, and in 
1815 he planned a cruise to the Mediter- 
ranean with Decatur; but, when this be- 
came impossible, he sailed alone for Liver- 
pool, to take charge of the family business 
there. During the next two years, he tried 
desperately to maintain the failing busi- 
ness, but in 1818 it went into bankruptcy, 
and he was forced to write for a living. 
He had already been impressed by the 
beauties of the English countryside as 
interpreted by the romantic poets, and, 
encouraged by Scott, now turned to writ- 
ing his most successful work. The Sketch 
Book (q.v.,1 819-20), containing familiar 
essays on English life, and Americanized 
versions of European folk tales in "Rip 
Van Winkle’ and "The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow* (qq.v.). As Geoffrey Crayon, tnc 
pseudonym by which the book was 
signed, Irving was now a celebrity, lion- 
ized in English and French society, and 
the intimate of such men as Scott, Byron, 
and Moore. In Paris (1820) he wrote 
plays with J.H.Payne (q.v.), a collabora- 
tion to which he occasionally returned for 
several years. Bracehridge Hall (q.v,, 18 22) 
is another book of romantic sketches, 
less important than The Sketch Book^ but 
equally well received. Continuing his 
search for fictional materials, Irving now 
traveled in Germany (1822-3), spending 
the winter at Dresden, where he fell in 
love with an English girl, Emily Foster, 
who seems to have refused his proposal 01 
marriage. After a year in Paris, he re- 
turned to England and published Tales of 
a Traveller (q.y.,1824), so adversely criti- 
cized that Irving was nearly discouraged 
from further literary activity. After two 
unproductive years in France, during 
which he is supposed to have vied with 
Payne for the affections of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft Shelley, he became a diplomatic 
attach^ in Spain (1826-9), living for a 
time in Madrid at the home of the bibliog- 
rapher, Obadiah Rich and engaged in 
^arch for his scholarly but popular 


History of the Life and Voyages of Chris-^ 
topher Columbus (1828), based pripci- 
pally on the work of the Spanish scholar 
Navarrete. This was followed by A Chron-‘ 
icle of the Conquest of Granada (q.v., 1829), 
and a "Spanish Sketch Book^' The AU 
hambra (q.v.,1832), recounting Spanish 
legends and describing the famous mon- 
ument. Irving was secretary of the U.S. 
legation in London (1829-32), and then 
returned to New York, after an absence 
of 17 years, to be welcomed enthusias- 
tically as the first American author to 
achieve international fame. Again seeking 
picturesque literary backgrounds, he 
made an adventurous trip to the Western 
frontier. This was described in A Tounm 
the Prairies (q.v.), published as a part a 
The Crayon Miscellany (q.v.,3 vols..i 835)4 
The tour also resulted in Astoria (1836),^ 
an account of the fur-trading empire 
of John Jacob Astor, written with 
Pierre Irving (q.v.); and The Adven- 
tures of Captain Bonneville^ U.S. A. 
(q.v.,1837). Irving’s Western Journals 
were published in 1944. After a few years 
at his home, Sunnyside (q.v.), during 
which he declined the nomination for 
mayor of New York City, and the secre- 
taryship of the navy offered him by Van 
Buren, as well as giving up a plan to write 
a Conquest of Mexico in favor of Prescott, 
Irving returned to his favorite place of 
exile, becoming minister to Spain (1842- 
5). His position was made difficult by the 
Spanish insurrection (1843), and after his 
resignation two years later he spent a 
year in London on a diplomatic mission 
concerning the Oregon Question. Again 
at Sunf^side, he passed the remaining 13 
years of his life in the company of his be- 
loved nieces and innumerable friends, 
acknowledged as the leading American 
author, in spite of his waning powers, as 
evidenced in Oliver Goldsmith (1840), a 
biography of oncLof his literary masters; 
A Book of the Hudson (1^49) and Wolf erf s 
Roost (q.v.,1855), collections of sketches; 
Mahomet and tiis Successors (2 vols.,1849- 
50), conventional biographies; and the 
monumental Life of Washington (5 vols., 
1855-9), planned as early as 1825, but 
completed in the last year of his life, just 
before his health finally failed. Bare of 
the graces of his early writing, this tri- 
umph of scholarship crowned an erratic 
career that seldom retained its literary 
focus for more than a few years at a time* 
but wluch served in many ways to con* 
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solidete the culture of the U.S. and 
Europe. Unlike his contemporary, Cooper, 
IrVing saw the European past in an aura 
of romance, and, except for the gentle 
satire of his early works, consistently 
avoided coining to grips with modern 
democratic life. His graceful, humorous, 
stylistically careful writing is in the 
tradition of Addison, Steele, and Gold- 
smith. In subject and method he sought 
the traditional and the picturesque. 

IRWIN, Wallace [Admah] (1876- ), 

born in New York, attended Stanford 
University (1896-9), and began his lit- 
erary career as a San Francisco journalist. 
^ this time he wrote humorous poems 
including Love Sonnets of a Hoodlum 
1(1902), The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam^ 
Jr. (1902), Nautical Lays of a Landsman 
(1904), and Random Rhymes and Odd 
Numbers {igo€). While continuing his 
journalistic career in New York, he be- 
came widely popular for his Hashimura 
Togo letters, ostensibly written by a 
Japanese, commenting on politics and 
society, published in Letters of a Japa-^ 
nese Schoolboy (1909), Mr. TogOy Maid 
of All Work (1913), and More Letters of 
a Japanese Schoolboy (1923), Besides 
stories he later wrote novels, including 
Seed of the Sun (1921), about the strife 
of Japanese and white farmers in Cali- 
fornia, and The Days of Her Life (1931), 
with a background of California history. 

Will[iam Henry] Irwin (1873-1948), 
his brother, was born in New York, 
reared in the West, graduated from Stan- 
ford (1899), and became a New York 
journalist. Among his works are such 
books as Old Chinatown (1908); A Re^ 
porter in Armageddon (1918), on his ex- 
periences as a World War correspondent; 
The Next War: An Appeal to Common- 
sense (1921); Christ or Mars? (1923); How 
Red Is America? (1927); and Propaganda 
and the News; or. What Makes You Think 
(1936). He collaborated on two plays, 
The Thirteenth Chair (1916), with Bay- 
ard Veiller, and Lute Song (1930), with 
Sidney Howard. 

Isaac and Archibald, blank verse nar- 
rative by £.A.Robinson (q.v.), published 
in Captain Craig (1902). 

The narrator tdlls how, as a small boy, 
he was taken by the old farmer Isaac to 
visit his lifdong friend Archibald. During 
the journey, Isaac confided his uneasiness 


about Archibald’s failing health and com- 
petence, and also his mellow philosophy 
of life, based on honest emotion and sym- 
pathy. They arrive at Archibald’s com- 
fortable farm, to find its owner hearty 
and amiable. When Isaac walks out to 
inspect his friend’s acres, Archibald con- 
fesses doubts of Isaac’s health, and makes 
a like confession of simple faith in *the 
light, my boy, — the light behind the 
stars . . . Live to see clearly, and the 
light will come.’ The narrator reflects on 
this day, which has passed with his friends 
‘to the silence of the loved and well-for- 
gotten,* and concludes reverently, ‘They 
were old men, and I may laugh at them 
because I knew them.’ 

Isabel Archer, heroine of The Portrait of 
a Lady (q.v.). 

Isadora, poem by T.H.Chivers (q.v.). 

ISHAM, Samu£l(i 855-1914), painter and 
art critic, best known for his authorita- 
tive History of American Painting (1905). 

Ishmael, character in Moby-Dick (q.v.). 

Isidro, romance by Mary Austin (q.v.) 
published in 1905. . , » 

During the Mexican rule of California,. 
Don Isidro Escobar sets out for Monterey 
to fulfil his parents’ vow that he shall 
serve the Church. He views this vocation 
with simple faith, although he is not pre- 
vented from having such adventures on 
the way as returning a flock of sheep to 
the shepherds of its murdered owner, 
leading to his being suspected of the 
crime; meeting the crafty trapper, Peter 
Lebecque, whose shy ward, El Zarzo (the 
Briar), becomes Isidro’s companion; and 
saving the life of the renegade Indian, 
Mascado. At Monterey, he places himself 
in the hands of Padre Saavedra, who 
plans to train him as his successor. El 
Zarzo, actually the disguised Jacinta, 
long-lost daughter of the local Comman- 
dante, has fallen in love with Isidro, and 
remains to be near him. The innocent 
Isidro is imprisoned for murder, and, be- 
fore Saavedra obtains his release, Jacinta 
is kidnapped by Mascado, who takes her 
to a mountain retreat. Awed by the prl’s 
defiance, he does not harm her, and Isidro 
comes to the rescue. They remrn to the 
mission, where they are married to pro- 
tect her name from scandal, but do not 
consummate the marriage because of 
Isidro’s priestly vow. He is captured by 
Mascado and taken to a camp of renegade 
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Indians, while Jacinta goes to her father’s 
home. The Commandante leads a force 
against the renegades, and Jacinta, learn- 
ing of her husband’s plight, goes to him. 
Mascado’s men withstand the siege un- 
til the Commandante routs them by set- 
ting a forest fire. Isidro and Jacinta are 
saved, and, on their return to Monterey, 
he renounces his intention of becoming a 
priest. Their marriage is celebrated by 
the community, and the Commandante 
takes them to Mexico to live. 

Israel Potter: His Fifty Years of Exile^ 
romance by Melville (q.v.) published in 
1855. is largely based on an anonymous 
Dfe and Remarkable Adventures of Israel 
Potter (1824). 

Israel Potter, a New England boy, after 
youthful experiences as farmer, surveyor, 
and peddler, becomes a sailor on whaling 
ships. He joins the Revolutionary army 
in time to participate in the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, but is captured by the 
British and taken to England. There he 
escapes, goes to London as a laborer, is 
befriended by rebel agents, and joins them 
in secret activities. Traveling between 
London and Paris, he meets Horne Tooke, 
Franklin, and John Paul Jones, and, be- 
coming a friend of the last, takes part in 
naval affairs, including the battle between 
the Bonhomme Richard and the Serapis, 
In England again, Israel is associated with 
Ethan Allen, flees to London in fear of 
apprehension, and becomes a workman 
again, marrying and living in alternate 
want and m^erate plenty. Finally, 45 
years after his dep^ture, he returns to 
America, infirm and impoverished, to seek 
a pension. He is refused, dictates his 
memoirs, and dies in poverty. 

Israfel poem by Poe (q.v.) published in 
Poems (1831) and several times revised in 
later editions. It is prefaced by an altered 
quotation from the Koran i ‘And the angel 
Israfel, whose heart-strings are a lute, 
and who has the sweetest voice of all 
God's creatures.’ In eight stanzas of 
great metrical variety, ranging from four- 
to two-stress lines, the poem contrasts 
the ideal dwelling-place of the angel with 
the poet’s own ‘world of sweets and sours,’ 
and concludes that if they were to change 
places 

He might not sing so ^Idly well 
A mortal melody. 

While a bolder note than this might swell 
From my lyre within the sky. 


Italian Father 

It Can*t Happen Here^ novel by Sinclair 
Lewis (q.v.) published in 1935. It was 
dramatized by the author and John *C. 
Moffitt (1936), for simultaneous presen- 
tation by all units of the Federal Theatre. 

Doremus Jessup, liberal editor of a 
Vermont paper, is one of the few in his 
small town to oppose the nomination and 
election (1936) of his fellow townsman, 
Berzelius (Buzz) Windrip, to the presi- 
dency. Upon assuming office. Buzz, who 
is fascistic and dictatorial, obtains control 
of the Icjgislature and judiciary, divides 
the U.S. into eight provinces governed bv 
his henchmen, stifles labor unions, quells 
riots with machine guns, suppresses racial 
and political minorities, and jails all l^s 
opponents. Doremus is temporarily ir\ 
rested, his press is taken from hin^, anq 
his son-in-law is shot for defending him. 
Walt Trowbridge, an honest ex-senator 
who had been Buzz’s rival for the presi- 
dency, flees to Canada, where he sets up a 
New Underground movement, which 
Doremus aids by secretly printing a paper 
in its favor. His socialist friend, Lorinda 
Pike, assists him, as do his daughter 
Sissy, her fianc6 Julian Falck, and his 
elder daughter Mary, though his son is 
a supporter of Windrip’s Minute Men. 
Julian joins the Minute Men to obtain 
information for Doremus, and Sissy for the 
same reason encourages the attentions of 
Shad Ledue, formerly Doremus’s assistant 
and now a local leader for Buzz. The 
Minute Men nevertheless suspect Dore- 
mus, discover incriminating documents, 
and send him and Julian to a concentra- 
tion camp. Sissy reports Shad’s revela- 
tion of secrets to her to the local commis- 
sioner, and Shad is sent to prison, where 
he is killed by the men he has had ar- 
rested. Two years later. Buzz is deposed 
by his former friend Lee Saranson, who 
in turn is soon ousted by Secretary of 
War Haik. Through Lorinda’s aid, Dore- 
mus escapes to Canada, where he joins 
Trowbridge and his many followers. 
During the war that Haik declares on 
Mexico (1939), he takes part in the wide- 
spread revolt, converted by necessity from 
his former liberalism to revolutionary 
activity. 

Italian Father^ The^ play by William 
Dunlap (q[.v.), produced in 1799 and 
published in 1810. Based on Dekker’s 
The Honest Whore^ Part ii, the play deals 
with Michael Brazzo, who, disguis^ as a 
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serving-man, watches over his daughter, 
Astrabel, after he casts her off for having 
become the mistress of the worthless 
Beraldo. Beraldo’s friend Hippolito con- 
verts Astrabel to a chaste life, but later, at 
the request of Brazzo, tries to undo his 
work in order to test her fidelity. 


Ivory Tower 

Ithud Bolt, character in Wing^nd-JFing 
(q.v.). 

Ivory Tower^ The^ unfinished novel by 
Henry James (q.v.). 



J 


J.S. of Dale, see F.J.Stimson. 

Jack Cade, The Captain of the Commons^ 
romantic tragedy in blank verse by R.T. 
Conrad (q.v.), produced in 1835. It was 
rewritten as Aylmere; or, The Bondman of 
Kent for Edwin Forrest (1852) and was 
published in both versions. The story is 
concerned with the Kentish rebellion of 
1450, interpreted from a social and eco- 
nomic point of view, and takes liberties 
with history in the depiction of Jack Cade, 
or Aylmere, and his friends and enemies. 
Jack Downing, pseudonym of Seba 
Smith (q.v.). 

Jack Tier, novel by Cooper (q.v.). 
JACKSON, Andrew (1767-1845), 7th 
President of the U.S. (1829-37)1 was born 
in the backwoods country of South Caro- 
lina, and at the age of 13 participated in 
Revolutionary War battles. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in North Carolina 
(1787), in a western district that is now a 
part of Tennessee. He helped draft the 
constitution of Tennessee (1796), and 
served in Congress as a representative 
(1796-7) and a senator (1797-8), later 
becoming a judge of the state supreme 
court and major-general of the state mili- 
tia. He took the side of Burr in the latter*s 
trial for treason (1807), and retired to 
private life on his plantation until 1812. 
The following year he led the militia in 
the defeat of the Creek Indians at Talla- 
dega and at Horseshoe Bend in 1814, and 
then became a major-general in the U.S. 
army, capturing Florida and commanding 
the defense of New Orleans against the 
British. His spectacular victory in the 
Battle of New Orleans, although fought 
after the peace was signed, made him the 
hero of the War of 1812. In 1818 he again 
entered the military service, exceeding his 
orders in quelling the Seminole Indian re- 
bellion, so that the U.S. became involved 
in serious troubles with Great Britain and 
Spain. He was nevertheless appointed mil- 
ita^ governor of Florida (1821), a post 
which he soon resigned. Considered the 
leading representative of the frontier 
spirit, Jackson was again elected to the 
U.S.Senate (1823-5), and in 1824 was a 
candidate for the presidency. His oppo- 
nents were J.Q.Adams, W.H.Crawford, 
anil Henry Clay; though Jackson re- 
€et¥6d the largest number of electoral 


votes, there was no majority, and a con- 

f ressional poll gave the election to Adams, 
n 1828, however, Jackson was swejjt into 
power by a popular vote based on his per- 
sonal influence, expansionist policies, and 
advocacy of a protective tariff. He op- 
posed Calhoun’s doctrines of state rights 
and nullification, but also opposed the 
centralization of power represented by 
the Bank of the United States (q.v.). His 
stand pleased the back-woods people whf> 
suspected banks as privileged institutions^ 
and, despite a dictatorial attitude and hi^ 
spoils system, he was re-elected by a Ij^'gC 
majority (1832). His destruction of thj?;- 
Bank and his policy of distributing govern- 
ment funds among state banks helped 
cause the financial panic of 1837, which 
he left to his successor. Van Buren (q.v.). 
This and other aspects of his policies 
alienated former supporters, who formed 
the Whig party, which was victorious in 
1840. He spent his last years at his Ten- 
nessee home. The Hermitage. 

JACKSON, Charles [Reginald] (1903- 
), author of The Lost Weekend (1944), 
a psychological novel of five days in an 
alcoholic's life; Fa// of Valor (1946), about 
a man with homosexual tendencies; The 
Outer Edges (1948), about the effects of a 
horrid newspaper story on readers; and 
Earthly Creatures (1953), stories. 

JACKSON, Helen [Maria] Hunt (1831- 
85), was born at Amherst, Massachusetts, 
and in 1 863 began to write poetry for pub- 
lication, which was collected in Verses by 
H.H, (1870) and Sonnets and Lyrics 
(1886). Later she wrote a travel book, 
children's books, many magazine contri- 
butions, and several novels. A Century of 
Dishonor (1881) is a historical account of 
governmental injustice in the treatment 
of the Indians, and her indictment was 
stated even more strongly in the romance, 
Ramona (q.v.,1884), inspired by her work 
in a government investigation of the Mi^ 
sion Indians. Her novel, Mercy PkilhricVs 
Choice (1876), is said to be a fictional 
study of her friend Emily Dickinson. 
Many of her early writings were published 
under the pseudonym Saxe Holm. 
JACKSON, Thomas Jonathan (‘Stone- 
wall* Jackson) (1824-63), born in West 
Virginia, graduated from West Point 
(1846), served in the Mexican War, and 
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taught at the Virginia Military Institute 
(i8^i-6i). He was a little-known major 
in the Confederate army until the fimt 
Battle of Bull Run (q.v.,i86i), when, 
according to General Barnard Bee, his 
brigade stood "like a stone wall/ His 
briDiant campaign as commander in the 
Shenandoah Valley during the following 
•spring is famous for its well-ordered 
strategy, and Jackson was subsequently 
successful in the Seven Days’ Battles, the 
second Battle of Bull Run, at Harpers 
Ferry, Fredericksburff, and Antietam. His 
leadership, in collaboration with Lee, 
kept Union forces of superior strength 
from achieving any important goal, and 
h^was the leading Southern hero by the 
time of his victory in the Battle of Chan- 
cellorsville (q.v.,May 1863), in which he 
was accidentally shot by his own troops. 
He figures in fiction in The Long RoU^ 
Cooke’s Surrey of Eagle* s Nest^ and other 
novels. 

Jadkwood, Abimelech, character in 
Neighbor Jackwood (q.v.). 

Jacot^, name applied to extreme radi- 
cals^ in England and America, had its 
origin in the Soci6t6 des Jacobins, the 
political club of the French Revolution 
which, though begun as a liberal organ- 
ization, end^ under the extreme revolu- 
tionary sway of Robespierre. In American 
politics at various periods the name was 
used as a derogatory appellation for those 
who were considered unduly liberal. 

Jadwln, Curtis, character in The Pit 
(q.v.). 

Jalna^ novel by Mazo de la Roche (q.v.). 

Jamaica Fun^aU The^ poem byr Fre- 
neau (q.v.), written during his residence 
in the West Indies (1776) and published 
in his Poems (1786). This bitter satire on 
the sensual, hypocritical clergy of the 
colonial church tells how a "hectoring 
priest’ beat a man at the funeral for ob- 
jecting to his dunning the mourners for 
parish dues, and then without conscience 
gutted himself at the funeral feast. 

JAMESt Henry (1811-82), father of 
Henry James, Jr., and William James, was 
a lecturer and writer on religious, social, 
and literary topics. Born of a wealthy and 
rigidly orthodox family of Albany, New 
Tork, he revolted against Calvinism, and 
felt that the social order was unjust. An 
accident that happened to hini as a school- 
boy resulted in V\t amputation of a leg. 


and drove him further upon his mental 
resources. After his graduation from 
Union College (1830), he entered Prince- 
ton Theolc^icd Seminary (1835), but 
withdrew after two years, finding himself 
out of sympathy with orthodox tiieology. 
On a visit to England (1837), he became 
influenced by Robert Sandeman, a Scot- 
tish rebel against Calvinism, whose letters 
he edited (1838). During the 1840’s and 
’50’s, James lived in New York, and 
travded abroad frequently, until in 1864 
he settled in Boston. In the 1840’s he was 
introduced to the doctrines of Sweden- 
borg, and underwent a kind of religious 
conversion. Although he never literally 
embraced these doctrines, they affected 
his whole later thought and gave him a 
strongly mystical bias. He was a friend of 
Emerson and Carlyle, and frequently 
lectured on them. After 1847 be was an 
intimate of Parke Godwin, C.A.Dana, 
Albert Brisbane, and George Ripley, and 
found his social philosophy in the doc- 
trines of Fourierism (q.v.). Most of his 
writings were devoted to expressing his 
religious dextrine, ‘the immanence of God 
in the unity of mankind.’ Among his 
books are: Christianity the Logic of Crea^ 
tion {i^Sl)\ Substance and Shadow; or 
Morality and Religion in Their Relation to 
JJfe (1863); The Secret of Swedenborg^ 
Being an Elucidation of the Divine Natural 
Humanity (1869); and Society the Re- 
deemed Form of Many and the Earnest of 
God*s Omnipotence in Human Nature 
(1879). He figures in his son’s books, A 
Small Boy and Others and Notes of a Son 
and Brother. 

JAMES, Henry (1843-1916), son of 
Henry James, Sr., was born in New York 
City, and, with his brother William and 
two other brothers, r^eived a remarkably 
cosmopolitan eclectic education. The 
father, desiring his sons to be citizens of 
the world, believed that they should avoid 
forming definite habits of living or of in- 
tellect, until prepared to make wise 
choices of their own. Accordingly, Henry 
was privately educated by tutors until 
1855, when the family went to Europe for 
a tmie-year stay. He also lived for a time 
in Nev^rt, (1858, 1860-62), until he 
entered Harvard Law School (1862). 
After 1866, although he lived mostly in 
Europe, his American home was at Cam- 
bridge. His conception of himself as a 
detached spectator of life was maturingi 
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as was his idea that the American scene 
was hostile toward creative talent and 
offered no adequate subject matter. For 
the time being, however, he divided his 
interest between European and American 
materials. During the late i86o*s, en- 
couraged by Howells, C.E.Norton, and 
others, he wrote critical articles and re- 
views, exhibiting admiration for the tech- 
nique of George Eliot, and also produced 
short stories, frequently showing the in- 
fluence of Hawthorne, one of his masters; 
a realistic novelette, ‘Watch and Ward* 
{Atlantic Monthly 1871; in book form 

1878) , concerned with a guardian who 
loves and marries his ward; and a farce, 
Tyramus and Thisbe' (i86g). His first 
important fiction was ‘A Passionate 
Pilgrim’ (q.v.,1871), in which he deals 
with the first ot his great themes, the 
reactions of an eager American ‘pilgrim* 
when confronted with the fascinations of 
the complex European world of art and 
affairs. The author himself, during this 
period, was often a pilgrim to the trans- 
atlantic world, which he came to regard 
as his spiritual fatherland, moving there 
permanently in 1875. During a year in 
Paris, he associated with such masters of 
his art as Turgeniev and Flaubert, but 
after 1876 he made his home mainly in 
London, with which much of his writing 
is concerned. His first novel, following A 
Passionate Pilgrim and Other Tales (1875), 
his travel book Transatlantic Sketches 
(1875), and a translation from the Ger- 
man, was Roderick Hudson (q.v.,1876), 
concerned with the failure of an American 
sculptor in Rome, resulting from a lack of 
inner discipline. Other novels and tales of 
this early London period, when James’s 
course of life was still for nim a matter of 
doubt and self-questioning, include: The 
American {q.v.,1877), contrasting French 
and American standards of conduct; The 
Europeans (q.v.,i8^), reversing the sit- 
uation by bringing Europeans into a New 
England background; Daisy Miller (q.v., 

1879) , whose wide popularity is probably 
owing to its portrayd of a charming, in- 
genuous American girl; An International 
Episode (q.v.,1879), a novelette showing 
the reactions of Englishmen to the Amer- 
ttan scene and of an American heiress to 
itristocratic Britain; The Madonna of the 
:Future and Other Tales (1879); and Con^ 
j^ence (iSSo), a romantic, melodramatic 
l^elette about a group of expatriated 
JSfenericans. In Washington Square (q.v.. 


1881), James ^ain revealed Am^ican 
character, this time in its native environ- 
ment, but after The Bostonians (q.v., 
1886), a satirical novel of New England re- 
formers and philanthropists, he devoted 
himself to British and continental themes. 
The Portrait of a Lady (q.v.,i88i), the first 
of his mature masterpieces, is a ^iumph 
of his method of psychological realism, an- 
alyzing the relations of a young American 
woman with a group of Europeans and 
expatriated Americans, who objectify her 
conscientious moral attitude, her sensitive 
appreciation, and her endurance under 
suffering. In nearly all of James’s ficL 
tion, the environment is one of affluence 
and leisure, in which the preoccupati/t^a 
are with manners and the appreciation pit 
character and the arts, including that of 
conversation. He treats this society with 
an infinite refinement of particulars, and 
in a prose style considered to be unap- 
proacned in English for subtlety of phrase 
and of rhythm. Following The Portrait 
of a Lady^ James temporarily turned from 
the writing of novels. He collected his 
fiction (14 vols.,1883), and published sev- 
eral new works: a dramatization of Daisy 
Miller (1883); The Siege of London (q.v., 
1883), short stories; Portraits of Places 
(1883), a travel book; Tales of Three 
Cities (1884); A Little Tour in France 
(1885); and Stories Revived (3 vols.,1885), 
reprinting earlier tales. He returned to the 
novel with The Princess Casamassima 
(q.v., 1 886), a melodramatic story of revo- 
lutionaries and lower-class life in London, 
told, as all of James’s later fictions are, 
through the observations and reactions of 
one character, who usually remains out- 
side the events. This was followed by The 
Reverberator (1888), a novelette concerned 
with American travelers on the continent; 
TheAspem Papers (q.v.,i888), a novelette 
which tells of the attempt of a critic to 
gain a celebrated4)oet's letters; A London 
Life (1889), short stories; The Tragic 
Muse (q.v.,i89o)j a novel dealing with the 
lives ot artists in English society; The 
Lesson of the Master (1892), short stories; 
The Real Thing and Other Tales (1893); 
The Private Life (1893), and The Wheel of 
Time (1893), collections of t^es. At this 
time he also wrote four comedies, collected 
in Theatricals (2 vols.. 1894-5), 
of them was successtul in the theater, 
owing perhaps to his e^entially cerebral 
attitude toward life, his extreme refine- 
ment of motive and situation, and his un- 
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lifelike dialogue and inability to create 
dramatic simplifications. His next series 
of fictional works includes: Terminations 
(1895) and Embarrassments (1896), books 
of stories, the latter containing The 
Figure in the Carpet* (q.v.); The Other 
House (1896), an unsuccessful melodra- 
matic novel; The Spoils of Poynton (cj.v., 
.1897)^ a tragic novel of mean passions 
magnified by the excellence of their ob- 
ject, a household of precious objects of 
art; What Maisie Knew (q.v., 1897), a 
novel told through the medium of a little 
girl’s mind; In the Cage (q.v.,1898), in 
which a telegraph clerk observes her aris- 
tocratic patrons; The Two Magics (1898), 
^taining the fine tale of the supernat- 
urd. The Turn of the Screw* (q.v,); The 
Awkward Age (q.v.,1899), portraying a 
British society girl between adolescence 
and marriage; The Soft Side (1900), a col- 
lection of tales; The Sacred Fount (q.v., 
1901), a novelette that seems to satirize 
the typical 'detached observer* of James’s 
novels; The Wings of the Dove (q.v., 1902), 
another of his masterpieces in subtle 
character portrayal; The Better Sort 
(1903), short stories; The Ambassadors 
(q.v., 1903), a novel that shows the au- 
thor’s genius for formal structure, as well 
as his discernment of the values of Old 
World culture; and The Golden Bowl (q.v., 
1904), his last completed novel, which also 
exhibits him at the height of his artistry. 
With the addition of two volumes of 
stories. The Altar of the Dead (1909) and 
The Finer Grain (1910), and two un- 
finished novels. The Ivory Tower (1917) 
and The Sense of the Past (1917), this 
completed his prolific output of fiction. 
He edited a second collection of his novels 
and tales (1907-9), which included the 
valuable critical prefaces, and other 
writings of his last decade include: 
William Wetmore Story and His Friends 
(2 vols.,1903); English Hours (1905), 
essays; The Question of Our Speech, and 
The Lesson of Balzac (1905), two lectures 
delivered in the U.S.; The American Scene 
(q.v.,1907), a descriptive work written 
after a long journey through the U.S.; 
Fiews and Reviews (1908), essays; and the 
autobiographical books, A Small Boy and 
Others (q.v.,1913), Notes of a Son and 
Brother (q.v., 1914), and The Middle 
y^ars (1917). He ilso returned to play- 
writing, but of three plays only High 
Bid was produced (1908). These last 
years were troubled ones, saddened by 
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deaths, including that of his brother Wil- 
liam, and at the outbreak of World War 
I he was particularly agitated. To show 
allegiance to the Allied cause, he became 
a British citizen in 1915. Always strongly 
conscious of the formal and theoretical 
phases of his work, he kept Notebooks 
(published 1948), and wrote criticism 
of his own practice and that of other 
masters of fiction. His critical writings, 
sufficient in themselves to establish an 
author’s reputation, were published in 
French Poets and Novelists (1878); Haw-^ 
thome (1879); Partial Portraits (1888), 
including an essay on The Art of Fic- 
tion’; Picture and Text (1893); Essays in 
London and Elsewhere (1893); Notes on 
Novelists (1914); Within ike Rim and 
Other Essays (1918); and Notes and Re^ 
views (1921). Thus he fulfilled his cos- 
mopolitan destiny, detached even from 
the art that absorbed him, for his self- 
judgments are as subtle and well formed 
as is the substance of his fiction. His 
artistry was conscious at every point, 
and he paid the penalty of his intellec- 
tual attitude, in later life seeming to have 
lost contact with the facts and values 
of normal living. His eminence in the 
realm of his choice, however, is unques- 
tioned, as is his influence in the history 
of the novel, in which he was a pioneer 
of psychological realism and formal ar- 
chitectonics, and the master of a rich, 
highly complex prose style and an ex- 
tremely sensitive apprehension of values 
of character. 

JAMES, Jesse [Woodson] (1847-82), 
born and reared on a Missouri farm, 
joined the Quantrill gang during the Civil 
War, and afterward, with his brother 
Frank (1843-1915), led what became the 
most notorious band of robbers in U.S. 
history. Their field of operations included 
several midwestern states, and they exe- 
cuted daring and melodramatic robberies 
of banks and railroad trains throughout 
the 1870’s, causing m3.ny deaths. Public 
sentiment was strongly in favor of the 
brothers, Jesse especially having become 
a hero during his lifetime, but a large 
reward was offered for their captore dead 
or alive, and Jesse, who was in hiding 
under the alias Thomas Howard, was 
killed by one of his accomplices, Robert 
Ford. Frank, never convicted, gave up 
his life of crime to become a respectable 
farmer. As a sort of American Robin 
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Hood^ he is the hero of a popular ballad, 
dime novels, and folk tales, as well as a 
play, Missouri Legend (1938). 

JAMBS, Marquis (1891-1955), author of 
The Raven; A Biography of Sam Houston 
(192^ Pulitzer Prize); Andrew Jackson: 
The Border Captain (1933); Andrew Jack-- 
son: Portrait of a President (1937); Alfred 
/. du Pont (1941); and Biography of a 
Business (1942) and Metropolitan Life 
(1947), histories of insurance companies 
The Cherokee Strip (1945) Is an account 
of his Oklahoma boyhood. 

JAMBS, Thomas (1782-1847), pioneer 
Santa F6 trader, author of Three Years 
Among the Indians and Mexicans (1846). 

JAMBS, William (1842-1910), son of 
Henry James, Sr., was born in New York 
City, and spent his boyhood, with his 
brother Henry, in private study in 
Europe and at Newport. In 1860-61 he 
tested one of his apparent aptitudes by 
studying painting under W.M.Hunt at 
Newport, but abandoned this career to 
study at Lawrence Scientific School, Har- 
vard (1861-4) and then at Harvard Medi- 
cal School, which he left to accompany 
Agassiz on an expedition to collect zoologi- 
cju specimens in Brazil (1865-6). After 
another year in the Medical School, and 
a year abroad, he received his M.D. 
(1869). Physical weakness and a nervous 
condition that prevented his entering 
practice or laboratory research caused a 
period of pessimistic self-doubt, which 
ended in 1870, partly owing to his reading 
of Renouvier, whose psy^ologicd theo- 
ries convinced him of the possibility of 
moral freedom. His long career of teaching 
at Harvard bejg^an in 1 872, when he became 
an instructor in physiology. This work led 
him into problems of psychology and 
philosophy, and he soon became in- 
terested in the hypotheses of Darwin and 
Spencer, in 1879 commencing a course on 
The Philosophy of Evolution.' He had 
already transferred his instruction to the 
depaitment of philosophy, and in 1876 
had inaugurated a pioneering laboratory 
of psychology. From the year of his mar- 
ria^p (1 878) until 1 890, James's chief occu- 
pation outside of his teaching was the 
writing of The Principles of Psychology 
(1890; abrid^d as a school text, 1892). 
This ^positivistic' treatise, carefully docu- 
menting contemporary psychological 
knowledj^ and embodying its author’s 
discoveries and hypotneses, remains a 
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classic text, although somewhat super- 
seded by later investigations, which it 
helped to inspire. Among the chapters 
previously published in periodicals is 
^^hat Is an Emotion?* {Mindy 1884), 
first stating the so-called Jame^Lange 
theory, which suggests that emotions do 
not cause behavior, but are, rather, col- 
lateral results of the same bodily reac-^ 
tions. James's many trips to Europe and 
close association with leading continental 
sychologists and philosophers influenced 
is entry into the wider realm of philo-, 
sophic problems. During the *8o*s anJ 
*90*s, he was also active in the Society for 
Psychical Research, increasing the presA 
tige of this organization, and reinforeij^^ 
his own impartial speculative attitude. 
Other activities demonstrating his altru- 
istic idealism and championing of truth 
regardless of its source included opposing 
legislative discrimination against Chris- 
tian Scientists and Spiritualists, cam- 
paigning against the Spanish-American 
War and other imperialist policies of the 
U.S., advocacy of teniperance though not 
of prohibition, and criticism of the Drey- 
fus case. At the same time he was publish- 
ing many lectures and articles on philo- 
sophic subjects, and in 1897 issued The 
Will to Believe (cj.y.), a collection of essays 
defining his position as a 'radical empiri- 
cist’ and asserting the right to accept 
metaphysical hypotheses on grounds be- 
yond the possibility of experimental 
proof. A lecture tour in 1896, made to 
spread these and similar ideas among in- 
fluential audiences, resulted in the publi- 
cation of Talks to Teachers on Psychology; 
and to Students on Some of Liffs Ideals 
(1899), while another phase of his interest 
in human values appears in Human Im- 
mortality: Two Supposed Objections to the 
Doctrine (1898), defending the possibility 
of life after death. James's international 
reputation was further strengthened in 
his appointment as Gifford Lecturer on 
Natural Religion at the University of 
Edinburgh (1901-2). There he delivered 
the two series of lectures printed in The 
Varieties of Religious Experience (q.v., 
1902), in which he considers religion as an 
area of psychological facts, and treats it, 
in his brilliant expositional style, from 
the points of view of science and common 
sense. He indicates the practical values of 
religious belief in terms of action and of 
happiness, and concludes with a statement 
of nis personal dualistic belief. As early as 
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1898! while lecturing at the University of 
Cajifornia, James had used the term and 
concept of ‘pragmatism/ adopted from 
C.S.Peirce (q.v.;, to express his philo- 
sophic attitude. During the intervening 
years, he continued to develop this con- 
cept of the mind and its relation to action, 
and in 'Pragmatism (cj.v.,1907) he defined 
"and amplified this eminently modern phil- 
osophic position, according to which an 
idea has meaning only in relation to its 
consequences in the world of feeling and 
action. This pragmatism, differing from 
that of Peirce, immediately won followers, 
including John Dewey, but also precipi- 
l^ed attacks, which were answered by 
J«nes in The Meaning oj Truth (q.v., 
1909). He had retired from Harvard 
(i907)> but during his last years con- 
tinued to write and to lecture, and was 
honored as the foremost American phi- 
losopher of his time. His late and post- 
humous publications include: The Ener- 

f ies of Men’ (1907) and The Moral 
Equivalent of War’ (1910), expressing his 
abhorrence of warfare and proposing a 
substitute, the conscription of youth for 
projects of manual labor in order to 
secure discipline and liberate the martial 
impulses; A Pluralistic Universe (1909), 
denning his metaphysical tenets, in a 
series of lectures delivered at Oxford in 
1908; Some Problems oj Philosophy. A 
Beginning of an Introduction to Philosophy 
(1911), edited by H.M.Kallen; Memories 
and Studies (1911), edited by his brother 
Henry; Essays in Radical Empiricism 
(1912), edited by R.B.Perry; The Letters 
oj William James (2 vols.,1920), edited 
by his son Henry; and Collected Essays and 
Reviews (1920), edited by Perry, A sketchy 
biography is contained in his brother’s A 
Small Boy and Others and Notes oj a Son 
and Brother^ and Santayana’s Character 
and Opinion in the United States includes 
a study of James and his philosophy. 

JAMES, Will[iam Roderick] (1892- 
1942), cowboy author and illustrator, 
whose tales of the West include: Cowboy Sy 
North and South (1924); The Drifting Cow- 
boy (1925); Smoky (1926); Cow Country 
(1927); Sand (1929); Sun-Up (1931); 
Horses Foe Known (1940); and The 
American Cowboy (1942), Lone Cowboy: 
bdyLije Story (1930) is nis autobiography. 

JAMESON, John Franklin (1859- 
J937)> professor of American history at 
Johns Hopkms, Brown, and the Univcr- 
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sity of Chicago, was chief of the division 
of manuscripts at the Library of Congress 
(1928-37), and author of a History oj 
Historical Writing in America (i 891), Dic- 
tionary oj United States History (1894), 
and The American Revolution Considered 
as a Social Movement (1926). 

Jamestown, capi^ of Virginia (1607-98), 
situated on what is now an island but was 
formerly a peninsula in the James River, 
about 40 miles above Norfolk. The first 
permanent English settlement within the 
boundaries of the present U.S., James- 
town was founded (May 13, 1607) on 
what may once have been the site of a 
Spanish colony, by some hundred colonists 
under the command of Sir Christopher 
Newport. During the winters of 1608 and 
1609, the colony was threatened with ex- 
tinction by disease, starvation, and Indian ^ 
attacks, and it was preserved only by the * 
leadership of such men as John Smith 

S .V.). Fear of Spanish attack was also 
most constant. Newport, Sir Thomas 
Gates, and Sir George Somers reached 
Jamestown with 150 colonists (1610), but 
found conditions so deplorable that they 
were about to give up the settlement. 
Lord De la Warr amved unexpectedly at 
this juncture, bringing more colonists and 
supplies, and hope was renewed. In i6n, 
650 additional colonists were brought. 
The rapid expansion of tobacco culture 
soon made the community self-support- 
ing. An outstanding^ example of the ac- 
ceptance of the whites by the Indians is 
the marriage of Pocahontas (q.v.) to John 
Rolfe. America’s first lemslative assembly 
was held at Jamestown (1619), and Negro 
slavery was introduced on this continent 
that year. Never prosperous, the town 
had several severe fires, one deliberately 
set by insurgents in Bacon’s Rebellion 
(1676). Abandoned after Williamsburg 
became the capital (1699), its ruined 
buildings were partly restored (^.1900). 

Janice Meredith, novel by P.L.Ford 
(q.v.), published in 1899. 

Coquettish Janice and her family are 
involved in the major ev^ts of the Revo- 
lutionary War. Patriotic Colonel John 
Brereton finally wins her, after the ca- 
pricious heroine has captivated many 
soldiers of both armies. Washington, Ham- 
ilton, and others are vividly sketch^, and 
the general atmosphere seems more real 
than the hero and neroine. 
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JANVIER, Thomas Allibone (1849- 
1913), born in Philadelp^hia, traveled 
widely in Mexico and France, which 
formed the backgrounds for his fiction, in- 
cluding: T/ie Aztec Treasure-House (1890), 
a story of an archaeologist’s adventures 
in Mexico; Color Studies (1885), sketches 
of life in Mexico and in Greenwich Village 
during the i88o*s; Stories of Old New 
Spain (1891); The Uncle of an Angel 
(1891) and The Passing of Thomas (1901), 
collections of stories satirizing Philadel- 
phia conservatism through the eyes of a 
young girl; From the South of France 
(1912), stories of modern Provence; and 
At the Casa Napoleon (1914), stories of 
residents in a small New York hotel. 

JARRELL, Randall (1914- ), Tennes- 
see-born author, graduated from Vander- 
bilt (1935), and has taught at various 
colleges. From poems published in Blood 
for a Stranger (1942), Little Friend^ Little 
Friend (i945),Z.d>jjtfj (1948), and The Seven- 
League Crutches (1951) he chose his Se- 
lected Poems (1955). He has also written 
Poetry and the Age (1953), critical essays, 
and Pictures from an Institution (1954), 
a satirical novel about faculty at a pro- 
gressive college for women. 

JARVES, jAMp Jackson (1818-88), born 
in Boston, during his wide travels became 
editor of the Polynesian (1840-48), the 
first Hawaiian newspaper. His books in- 
clude: Scenes and Scenery in the Sandwich 
Islands (1843), Parisian Sights (1852), 
Italian lights (1856), and several works 
of art criticism, mainly dealing with 
Italian painting, of which he formed a 
great collection, in part noi^ owned by 
Yale University. 

Java Head, novel by Hergesheimer (q.v.), 
published in 1918. 

During the great period of Salem’s trade 
with the Orient, Jeremy ^midon, ship- 
owner and retired captain, lives at the 
home he has named Java Head, to sym- 
bolize ‘the safe and happy end of an 
arduous voyage.’ His son William man- 
ages the firm, and another son, Gerrit, 
becomes a captain in the trade. Gerrit 
returns from one of his voyages with an 
aristocratic Chinese wife, Taou Yuen, who 
in straitlaced Salem is received with kind- 
ness only by Rhoda, William’s gracious 
wife. Before this voyage, Gerrit had been 
in love with Nettie Vollar, but had not 
married her because she was disapproved 
of by his family. Nettie’s degenerate un- 
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de, Edward Dunsack, formerly an agent 
in China, becomes infatuated with the un- 
happy Taou Yuen and plans to use' his 
niece’s love for Gerrit to win the Chinese 
woman for himself. He contrives to have 
her visit Nettie, who is ill, and locks him- 
self in a room with her. Taou Yuen, who 
knows by now that she can never under- 
stand Salem or her husband, and whg. 
dreads Edward’s touch, kills herself by 
swallowing opium. Jeremy dies of apo- 
plexy when he discovers that William has 
engaged the firm in the opium trade, and 
Gerrit, always feeling more sympathy fdr 
outcasts than for his own people, marri^ 
Nettie and takes her to sea with him. 1 

JAY, John (1745-1829), New York law- 
yer, statesman, and jurist, was educated 
at King’s College, and, admitted to the 
bar (1768), practiced in partnership with 
Robert Livingston. A conservative aristo- 
crat, allied with the commerical class, he 
opposed separation from England until 
the Declaration of Independence, but 
thereafter was a leading supporter of the 
Revolutionary cause. As a member of the 
two Continental Congresses, he was the 
author of the celebrated Address to the 
People of Great Britain (1774) and of 
appeals to Canada, Jamaica, and Ireland 
to join in the rebellion (1775). He helped 
to draw up the New York state constitu- 
tion, and served as chief justice of the 
state, and later as governor (1794-1801). 
His federal appointments included: min- 
ister to Spain (1780-82); peace commis- 
sioner to England (1782); secretary of 
foreign affairs (1784-89); and first chief 
justice of the U.S.Supreme Court (1789- 
95). His five essays in The Federalist (q.v., 
1787-8), numbers 2, ^,4, 5, and 64, deal 
with the Constitution in relation to foreign 
affairs, and are marked by a lucid style 
and reasoning power. He is also noted for 
the so-called Jay^ Treaty with England, 
concluded in 1794, which provided for the 
British evacuation of northwestern posts, 
allowed Loyalists full protection in be- 
coming American citizens, permitted un- 
restricted navigation of the Mississippi> 
and authorized trade between the U.S. 
and Canada and equal privileges for ves- 
sels of both nations in Great Britain and 
the East Indies, while rwtricting American 
trade in the West Indies. Considered un- 
duly favorable to British interests, the 
treaty aroused indignant protests in the 
U.S., but was finally ratified. 
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Jayhtrwkers, lawless marauders who en- town of Carmel (q.v.), whose surrounding 
gaged in battles for Free Soil in the Kan- country forms the setting of his poetry. 
sas-Missouri border war (1857-9). Sin- After two undistinguished volumes, Flag* 
clair Lewis and Lloyd Lewis have written ons and Apples (1912) and Californians 
aplay about the period, (1934)* (1916), containing his first California 

narratives and descriptive pieces, he 
Jf^ term of uncertain, possibly Negro, published Tamar and Other Poems (q.v., 
origin, applied to a type of dance music 19^4)5 including two long works: the 
characterized by pronounced syncopation, tide narrative, adapting the Biblical 
interpolated melodic figures, and uncon- legend to modern experience in a Cali- 
ventional, often grotesque, instrumental fornia scene, and The Tower beyond 
effects. The rhythm is the contribution of Tragedy" (q.v.), his own version of the 
the popular ragtime, which developed out legend of Orestes and Electra, in which 
of the Afro-American slave music, and is Orestes finds salvation from the madness 
also characterized by extemporization of self-centered humanity by ‘falling in 
during a ‘break" or the gap between the love outward" with his nonhuman sur- 
emling of one eight- or sixteen-measure roundings. Other characteristic poems in 
section and the next. The ragtime foun- the volume include the lyric ‘Night" 
dation of a syncopated air is brought into (q*v.); ‘Boats in a Fog" and ‘Granite and 
strong relief by a regular beat in the bass Cypress," expressing JefFers"s love of the 
in common time. The striking and charac- spare, enduring beauty of the rocky 
teristic tone color of jazz orchestra music coast on which he makes his home; 
is the result of the predominance of brass ‘Shine, Perishing Republic," advising his 
wind instruments, among them the saxo- sons to ‘be in nothing so moderate as in 
phone. The N^ro ‘blues" (q.v.), with love of man . . . When the cities lie at 
their combination of melancholy and the monster’s feet there are left the 
humor, have contributed much of the mountains"; The Coast-Range Christ," 
bitter-rueful flavor and also the well- a tragically ironic narrative of California 
known ‘blue note." The ‘Rhapsody in Blue" mountain people at Christmas; and the 
by George Gershwin (q.v.) is a notable apostrophe ‘To the Stone-Cutters," corn- 
outgrowth of this influence. Among the paring the poet’s work to that of the 
outstanding jazz composers are Irving stone-cutter, both being conscious of ulti- 
Berlin (q.v., ‘Alexander’s Ragtime Band"), mate futility, ‘Yet stones have stood for a 
Ferde Groft (‘Broadway at Night"), thousand years, and pained thoughts 
W.C.Handy (q.v., ‘The St.Louis Blues"), found The honey peace in old poems." 
Cole Porter (‘You’re the Top"), and These were reprinted with additions, the 
Jerome Kern (q.v., ‘Ol" Man River"). The following year, in Roan Stallion, Tamar, 
prominent jazz orchestra conductors in- and Other Poems, the new title piece (q.v.) 
dude Paul Whiteman, Cab Calloway, Ted being an allegorical legend of pantheism. 
Lewis, Guy Lombardo, Duke Ellington, In The Women at Point Sur (q.v.,1927), 
Benny Goodman, and Rudy Vallee. A through the mad preacher, Barclay, the 
recent development of jazz is the so-called poet again sets forth his conception of the 
‘swing" music. This derives its peculiar need ‘to uncenter the human mind from 
effect from the contrast between an un- itself," while yet indicating the dangerous 
varying, strongly rhythmic basis, and a aspects of action in accordance with such 
highly decorated, arabesque, frequently a philosophic attitude. ‘Cawdor" (q.v.), in 
improvised melodic part, performed usu- Cawdor, and Other Poems (19^8), is a 
ally by one instrument, or by several in bitterly tragic narrative, in which Jeffers 
turn. The term Jazz Age is often applied considers ‘human affairs . . . looking 
tothei92o"s. eastward against the earth, reclaiming a 

little dignity from that association . . ." 
JEFFERS, [John] Robinson (1887- Also included in this volume is ‘Hurt 
), born in Pittsburgh, traveled widely Hawks," expressing the poet’s concept of 
on the continent until his family settled *the wild God of the world . . . mtem- 
in California when he was 16. After gradu- porate and savage... beautiful and 
ation from Occidental College (California) wild . . .,’ whom the communal people 
and desultory graduate study of medi- have never known, or have forgotten. In 
cine and other subjects in the U.S. and 19^9 he published Dear Judas, and Other 
abroad, he settled with his wife in the Poems, whose title piece retells the story 
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of the be^ayal of Christ, describing Ju- 
das’s motive as one of love. ‘The Loving 
Shepherdess/ in the same collection, is a 
parable of self-sacrifice in its story of a 
girl who, knowing herself doomed to die, 
wanders over the countryside, devotedly 
caring for the dwindling nock of her dead 
father. Descent to the (1931), written 
in England and Ireland, is a volume of 
elegies in the manner and often in the 
mc^ of their Greek models, forming a 
concise expression of Jeffers’s poetic 
themes, the desire for an end of life, the 
breaking of the human mold, and the 
escape to nonhuman nature. In Thurso^ s 
Landing^ and Other Poems (1932), the 
title narrative (q.v.) describes the fatally 
violent struggle of a California farmer and 
his rival for his wife’s love. Give Your 
Heart to the Hawks ^ andOther Poems ( 1 933) 
is a collection whose title narrative (q.v.) 
deals with the poet’s frequent subject of 
a man who violates a human code, in this 
case by murdering his brother, and then 
finds himself alone in a world, beyond 
humanity, which is inhabited only by the 
fierce hawks of freedom and soaring flight. 
The title narrative of Solstice, and Other 
Poems (i9:j5) is a retelling of the Medea 
l^end, while ‘At the Birth of an Age,' in 
the same volume, is a drama set in the 
time of Attila, In Such Counsels You 
Gave to Me, and Other Poems (1937), the 
title narrative (q.v.) is a modern tragedy 
based on the old Scottish ballad, ‘Edward, 
Edward.’ The Selected Poetry of Robinson 
Jeffers was issued in 1938. I^ter books 
include Be Angry at the Sun (1941) ; Mp- 
dea (1946), including a free adaptation of 
Euripides’ drama to fit the modem 
theater; The Double Axe (1948); and 
Hungerfield and Other Poems (1954), in- 
cluding a version of Euripides’ Hip- 
polytus. His plots have a realistic setting 
of the granite cliffs, surf-beaten shore, 
and towering redwoods of California, yet 
Jeffers has never obscured the symbolism 
in his use of this background. Accepting 
a scientific view of the universe, in which 
man appears to be of but trivial impor- 
tance, he has made the core of his thought 
the renunciation of humanity and the 
reliance upon nature. Thus the melodra- 
matic subjects of his narratives have an 
allegorical significance, and the frequent 
use of the incest theme symbolizes man 
r^arding man exclusively, and leading 
himself to destruction. From this stems 
his intense revulsion from society, ex- 
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pressed in such statements as ; ‘Cut 
humanity out of my being, that is the 
wound that festers.’ He looks forward to 
the tiine when man will be driven from 
the universe, and the grass and the difF 
will 

. . . enjoy wonderful vengeance and suck 
The arteries and walk in triumph on the faces. 

In this profound contempt for ‘the anU 
mals Christ was rumored to have died for,’ 
and belief that solace will come to the 
earth only when, freed from humanity, it 
has attained a ‘white and most clean, 
colorless quietness,’ he finds war or any 
other negative force to be good, in that it 
cleanses civilization and leads back Of 
‘the primal and the latter silences.’ 

JEFFERSON, Joseph (1829-1905), Phili 
adelphia-born actor, was prominent on the 
American stage for ji years. Noted for his 
comic roles, he is primarily identified with 
the play. Rip Van Winkle, adapted with 
Boucicault in 1865, in which he continued 
to act for the remainder of his career. He 
wrote an Autobiography (1890). 

JEFFERSON, Thomas (1743-1826), 3rd 
President of the U.S. (1801-9), was a 
member of a prominent Virginia family, 
studied at William and Mary, and prac- 
ticed law (1767-74). After he entered the 
House of Burgesses (1769), he was almost 
constantly in the political service of Vir- 
ginia and of the nation until his retirement 
From the presidency. At the outset he iden- 
tified himself with the aggressive anti- 
British group, and he made an important 
contribution to the Revolutionary cause 
in A Summary View oj the Rights 0} British 
America (1774), a brilliant exposition 
contending that Parliament had no au- 
thority in the colonies, whose only bond 
with England was allegiance to the same 
king. As a member of the Continental 
Congress (1775-6), he was almost wholly 
responsible for the spirit and phrasing of 
the Declaration of Independence (q.v.), 
his ^reat monument in^ literature and 

g riitical theory. In the Virginia House of 
urgesses (1776-9), and as governor 
(177^81), he attempted to translate the 
ideals of this document into reality, by 
advocating laws which would make im- 
possible the maintenance of a landed aris- 
tocracy or an established church. His re- 
vision of the state laws and constitution 
embodied liberal policies, not ail of which 
could be made effective, concerning edu- 
cation, religious freedom, economic equal- 
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ity, ftntislavery, and other humanitarian 
reforms. When the British invaded Vir- 
ginia, he virtually resigned his governor- 
ship, intending to retire from public life, 
and used his leisure to write his Notes on 
the State of Virginia (q.v.). Again in the 
Continent^ 0 >ngress (1783), he headed 
the committee that debated the peace 
treaty, suggested the plan of the present 
monetary system, and prepared a report 
(March 1784) that formulated the plan of 
government of western territories later 
embodied in the Ordinance of 1787. After 
traveling in Europe, and serving as min- 
ister to France (1784-9), he returned to 
^e U.S. to become the first secretary of 
state (1789-94). His antagonism toward 
the attitude and policies of Hamilton, 
then secretary of the treasury, had al- 
ready arisen in their diiferences over the 
new Constitution, which Jefferson op- 
posed until the adoption of the Bill of 
Rights. Jefferson, as a thoroughgoing re- 
publican, feared that Hamilton's program 
would lead in the direction of monarchy. 
He championed state rights, individual 
liberties, and the ascendancy of the agra- 
rian faction, all in opposition to the Ham- 
iltonian attitude, and objected to the 
Bank of the United States, the protective 
tariff, and other measures that would ally 
the federal government with the moneyed 
interests. To further his views, which 
made him the leader of the anti-Federalist 
Democratic Republican party (q.v.) then 
in process of formation, he backed Fre- 
neau's Federal Gazette^ which attacked the 
Hamiltonian Gazette of the United States. 
He retired from office (1793-6), but in 
1796 was the Democratic Republican can- 
didate for the presidency, and, running 
second to Adams, became Vice President 
(1797-1801). His most important conm- 
bution during this period was his drafting 
of the Kentucky Resolutions (q,v.,i798), 
complementing Madison's Virginia Keso- 
lutions in reply to the Federalist Alien 
and Sedition Acts. In 1800 Jefferson and 
Burr, both Democratic Republican candi- 
dates, receiv^ equal electoral votes for 
the presidency. In the congressional elec- 
tion to determine which should be chief 
executive, Hamilton placed his influence 
on the side of Jefferson, who was elected. 
During his two terms, he authorized the 
Louisiana Purchase, commissioned the 
expedition of Lewis and Clark, dispatched 
the naval force of Decatur gainst the 
Tripolitans, prosecuted Burr for his un- 
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warranted and bellicose expedition into 
the Spanish Southwest, and was respon- 
sible for the Nonimportation Act and the 
Embargo Act in retaliation for foreign in- 
terference with American trade. These 
last acts impoverished sections of the 
country that had previously supported 
him, and revivified partisan opposition in 
New England, but his party remained in 
power long after his retirement, his imme- 
diate successors being Madison and Mon- 
roe, both his friends and prot6g6s, whom 
he continued to advise. After he left the 
presidency, he waspriinarily interested in 
the University of Virginia, which he 
founded and planned as a modern, broad, 
and liberal institution of higher educa- 
tion. His designs for his home, Monticello 
(q.v.), and for the Virginia state capitol 
and part of Washington, D.C., stimu- 
lated the classical revival in U.S. archi- ^ 
tecture. Besid^ his importance in politics * 
and political history, he influenced Amer- 
ican culture by his scholarship in sciences 
and languages, and as a connoisseur and 
patron of the arts. He composed his own 
epitaph: ‘Here was buried Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Author of the Declaration of Amer- 
ican Independence, of the Statute of Vir- 
ginia for Religious Freedom, and Father 
of the University of Virginia,^ summing up 
his lifelong quest of liberty, political, re- 
ligious, and intdlectual. His papers are b&> 
ing published in a projected 52-volume 
edi tion (1950- ), edited by Julian P. Boyd. 

Jefferson, Territory of, was established 
by local vote (1859) in what is now Col- 
orado. Not approved by Kansas or the 
U.S. it was dissolved (1861) upon the 
creation of Colorado Territory. 

JEMISON, Mary (1743-1833), *the 
White Woman of the Genesee,* was cap- 
tured by Indians from her western Penn- 
sylvania home at the age of 15, and, de- 
veloping a deep affection for them, married 
into the Delaware tribe and remained 
with them for the rest of her life. James E. 
Seaver's A Narrative of the Life of Mrs. 
Mary Jemison (1824), although a late 
example of the accounts of Indian cap- 
tivities, is one of the most popular. 

Jennie Gerhardt^ novel by Dreiser 
(q.v.) published in 1911. 

In Columbus. Ohio, Senator Brandy 
falls in love with poverty-stricken Jennie 
Gerhardt. He sauces her, promising 
marriage, but suddenly dies. After the 
birth of her child, Vesta, Jennie goes to 
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Cleveland as a lady’s maid, and there 
meets Lester Kane, son of a wealthy man- 
ufacturer. Unable to resist his domineering 
personality and kindness to her family, 
she leaves Vesta with her mother and 
accompanies him on a trip to New York. 
When they return^ he wishes to marry her, 
but fears his family's anger, and instead 
establishes her as his mistress. For three 
years she conceals Vesta’s existence from 
him, but even after he learns the truth 
they continue to live happily together. 
The Kanes discover the liaison, but Les- 
ter resists their attempts to end it until 
the death of his father, whose will provides 
only a small legacy unless he gives up 

J ennie. During a trip to Europe, Lester 
ecomes increasingly aware of the girl’s 
limitations, and resumes his friendship 
with Letty Gerald, a woman of his own 
temperament and status. Jennie learns 
of tne provisions of the will and insists 
that Lester leave her. He provides her 
with a modest home, and marries Letty, 
soon regaining his former prestige in 
society and business. Vesta dies, but 

{ ennie adopts two orphan children, and 
er love for Lester persists. When he falls 
ill during his wife’s absence, he summons 
Jennie to confess that she has been his 
only red love, and she remains to nurse 
him until his death. 


Jennifer Lom^ novel by Elinor Wylie 
(q.v.). 

JENYNS, SoAME (1704-87), British 
politician and wit, attacked the doctrine 
of colonial nullification in The Objections to 
the Taxation of Our American Colonies . . . 
(1765), which claimed that the Parlia- 
mentary right to tax the colonies could 
not be negated by colonial charters, which 
derived from the crown, and therefore 
codd not supersede acts of the whole 
legislature. James Otis's Considerations 
on Behalf of the Colonies (1765) was a 
reply. 

Jerome^ A Poor Man^ novel by Mary 
Wilkins Freeman (q.v.) published in 1897. 

Jerome Edwards, a New England boy, 
is left by his father’s mysterious disap- 
pearance to provide for his mother and 
his sister Elmira. During the difficulties of 
his youth, he preserves pride and inde- 
pendence, refusing aid, and intent on 
paying his own way. He falls in love with a 
chil 4 ^^;\ friend, Lucina Merritt, and 
Elitm loVes Lawrence Prescott, son of a 
wealimy doctor who is virtually dictator 


of the district, but marriage seemfs im- 
possible for both of them. Disaster follows 
disaster; the mill on which Jerome has 
founded his hopes is destroyed by a flood, 
but he continues his labors. He receives a 
large inheritance, but gives it away in 
order to keep a promise. Finally Df. 
Prescott permits his son to marry 'Elmira, 
and Jerome submerges his pride, propo»- 
ing to Lucina although she has a fortune 
and he has nothing, only to find that her 
inheritance has actually been left her as a 
dowry, so that his arduous career is at 
last rewarded. j 


Jerry of the Islands^ novel by Ja* 
London (q.v.) published in 1917. 

Jerry, an Irish setter pup, idolizes hii 
master. Van Horn, who operates a ship 
to obtain indentured labor from the Solo- 
mon Islands. When Van Horn is killed by 
cannibals, Jerry is taken by the native 
chief and trained to act as a sentinel. He 
escapes to the jungle, and ends his quest 
for a white master when he is found by a 
California couple who are yachting in the 
South Seas. Following further adventures, 
they take Jerry back to the Pacific coast 
with them. 


Jessel, Miss, character in ‘The Turn of 
the Screw’ (q.v.), 

Jesuits, name given to members of the 
Society of Jesus, a religious order of the 
Roman Catholic Church, founded by 
Ignatius Loyola (1534). Originally con- 
ceived as a band of spiritual soldiers to 
convert the Moslems, the order has been 
distinguished for its missionary work and 
scholarship. The Jesuits were powerful in 
the Spanish, French, and Portuguese po^ 
sessions in the Americas, and were associ- 
ated with the Calverts in founding Mary- 
land. Among the notable French leaders 
were Marquette and Jogues, among the 
Spanish was Kino, and the Belgian in- 
cluded DeSmet. The Jesuit Relations^ 
translated by R.G.Thwaites (73 vols., 
1896-1901), includes reports and narra- 
tives of the missionaries in New France. 
Among the learned institutions that they 
founded in the present U.S. are Fordham 
and Georgetown Universities. A famous 
historical account is Parkman’s The Jes- 
uits in North America in the Seventeenth 
Century. 

Jethro Bass, character in Coniston (q.v.). 
Jeones, Les, see Lark^ The. 
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J£W£TT» Sarah Orne (1849^1909), was 
born and reared in South Berwick, Maine, 
near York, which resembles ‘Deephaven.* 
She was early stimulated by Mrs.Stowe's 
sympathetic depiction of her state’s local 
. color, and determined to follow her in re- 
cording the life of the dwindling farms and 
deserted^ shipless harbors. Her keen per- 
ception of this life led to the acceptance of 
a story by the Atlantic Monthly when she 
was only 19. This was the first of the series 
published as Deephaven (q.v.,1877), which 
established her reputation, although she 
far exceeded it in her later writing. Her 
great friendship with Annie Fields brought 
j^r frequently to Boston, but she always 
iSurned to her native town to write her 
books. The most characteristic of these 
include: A Country Dor/or (1884), a novel 
about a New England girl who refuses 
marriage so as to become a doctor; 

A Marsh Island (1885), a novel de- 
picting the love of a rich planter and the 
daughter of a New England farmer; A 
White Heron (1886), a collection of stories, 
in which the title piece deals with the con- 
flict in the heart of a little girl between 
her adoration of a young ornithologist and 
her desire to protect the white heron for 
which he is searching; and further collec- 
tions, The King oj Folly Island (1888), A 
Native of Winby (1893), and IJfe of 
Nancy (1895). Her masterpiece is The 
Country of the Pointed Firs (q.v.,1896), a 
series of closely knit sketches of a Maine 
seaport town, during the era of its decay 
from the grandeur of West Indian trading 
days. Her precise, charmingly subdued 
vignettes of the gently perishing glory of 
the Maine countryside and ports have 
won her a place among the most impor- 
tant writers of the local-color school, and 
she was a significant influence on the writ- 
ing of Willa Cathei, as the latter tells in 
Not Under Forty. In 1901 Miss Jewett 
turned to historical romance in The Tory 
Lover ^ concerned with a young American 
officer during the Revolution and his con- 
flicting duty to his king and to his native 
land. Her poems were collected in V erses 
(^91 6), and she also wrote three books for 
children. 

Jews, IN America, first arrived in small 
numbers during colonial times. Several 
Jews settled in New Amsterdam (1654), 
and in the second half of the 17th century 
Newport, as described in poems by Long- 
fellow, became an important Jewish 
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settlement, since Rhode Island was the 
only English colony offering complete 
religious toleration. During the i8th 
century, Jews settled in Pennsylvania be- 
cause of the colony’s libersd religious 
views, and began to settle throughout the 
colonies. Until 1815 nearly all were of 
Spanish and Portuguese extraction, and 
the majority, like Haym S^omon, who 
helped finance the Revolution, became 
financiers and merchants although there 
were such exceptions as Mordecai Noah. 
The large influx from Germany occurred 
after 1820, when there were only some 
3,000 Jews in the U.S. In 1848 there were 
50,000; in 1880, 230,000. Some 2,000,000 
Jews emigrated after this time, mainly 
from Russia, Austria-Hungary, Poland, 
and Rumania. In 1937 there were 4,770,- 
647 Jews in the U.S., of whom 2,035,000 
lived in New York City, forming a large 
part of the population in the East Side, 
the Bronx, and Brooklyn, and engaging in 
such occupations as shopkeeping and the 
clothing industries. The many Jewish edu- 
cational institutions include Hebrew 
Union College (Cincinnati, founded 1875) 
and Dropsie College (Philadelphia, 
founded 1907), and, mainly at New York, 
there has developed an American Yiddish 
culture, with a distinctive literature and 
theater. Wider in scope is their contribu- 
tion to American civilization in general. 
The many Jewish authors and play- 
wrights include F.P.Adams, Mary Antin, 
Sholem Asch, Joseph Auslander, Belasco, 
S.N.Behrman, Albert Bcin, Bercovici, 
Bodenheim, Myron Brinig, John Cournos, 
Nathalia Crane, Babette Deutsch, Edna 
Ferber, Irving Fineman, Waldo Frank, 
Joseph Freeman, Michael Gold, Arthur 
Guiterman, Albert Halper, Moss Hart, 
Ben Hecht, Morris Hillquit, Fannie Hurst, 
Matthew Josephson, MacKinlay Kantor, 
Kaufman, Sidney Kingsley, Charles Klein, 
Komroff, J.H.Lawson, Emma Lazarus, 
Meyer Levin, Lewisohn. Walter Lipp- 
mann, Albert Maltz, Adah Menken, G.J. 
Nathan, Robert Nathan, Odets, James 
Oppenheim, Dorothy Parker, Elmer Rice, 
Morris Rosenfeld, Gilbert and Geoige 
Seldes, Irwin Shaw, Horace Traubel, John 
Wexley, Anzia Yezierska, and Leane Zug- 
smith. Those who have been active in the 
development of Tin Pan Alley, motion 
pictures, and other popular entertain- 
ments include the Frohmans, the Shu- 
berts, Sigmund Romberg, Irving Berlin, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Paul Muni, and many 
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other comedians, sinsers, musicians, and 
actors. In the field of serious music there 
have been such composers and instrumen- 
talists as Gershwin, Gottschalk Gold- 
mark, Kurt Weill, Copland, Harold Bauer, 
Alfred Hertz, Bruno Walter, Bloch, Men- 
uhin, Heifetz, Elnian, and the Damrosch 
family. Leaders of journalism includeOchs 
and Pulitzer, and among those prominent 
in organized labor have been Gompers 
and Meyer London. Tews in law and pol- 
itics have included Judah P. Benjamin, 
Bernard Baruch, Eugene Meyer, Brand- 
eis, Cardozo, Herbert Lehman, and Frank- 
furter. Among the names associated with 
business and finance are Seligman, War- 
burg, Lehman, SchifF, Strauss, Rosen- 
wald, Guggenheim, and Morgen thau. The 
many Jewish scholars and teachers include 
Franz Boas, Michelson, E.R.A.Seligman, 
and H.M.Kallen, while the recent German 
antisemitic movement has caused the em- 
igration of such prominent figures as Ein- 
stein, Max Reinhardt, and Bruno Walter. 

Jibbenainosay^ The^ see Nick of the 
Woods, 

Jim BiudsOf poem in Pike County BaU 
lads (q.v.). 

Jim Croii’, generic name for a Negro, is 
said to derive from the minstrel show 
(o.v.) song, ‘Jim Crow,’ introduced by 
Tnomas Rice in 1830. Used mainly in the 
South, the name by extension is applied 
in ‘Jim Crow cars’ to indicate special rail- 
way carriages for Negroes, and in ‘Jim 
Crow laws’ aimed at discrimination be- 
tween Negroes and whites. 

Jingoism, name applied to a bellicose pol- 
icy in foreign affairs, which was particu- 
larly prevalent in the U.S. after the mid- 
19th century, when many believed that 
the nation had a ‘manifest destiny’ (q.v.) 
to overspread the continent and annex 
neighboring countries such as Cuba. 

Jo Erring, character in The Story of a 
Country Town (q.v.). 

Jood, family name of the principal char- 
acters in The Grapes of Wrath (q.v.). 

Joan of ArCf Personal Recollections of^ 
fictional biography by Clemens (q.v.) 
published in 1896. To conceal his autnor- 
ship, so that the book mi^ht be received 
without bias, Clemens invented ‘The 
Sieur Louis de Conte,’ Joan’s supposed 
‘page and secretary,’ whose work is ‘freely 
translated by Jean Francois Alden.’ The 
Uegraphy fc^ows the known facts in the 


life of the 15th-century French heroine, 
but amplifies them with several fictional 
characters, and interprets such documents 
as those relating to the ecclesiastical trial 
at Rouen in the light of Clemens’s life- 
long idealistic reverence for ‘the noble 
child, the most innocent, the most lovely, 
the most adorable the ages have pro- 
duced.* Her traits have been said to 
resemble those of women in the author’s 
family. Other figures, like the comically 
boastful Paladin and laughing Noel 
Rainguesson, are related to characters in 
his earlier fiction. In general, the mood is 
that of serious, although romanticized, 
history, but there are characterist^ 
Clemens touches in the use of Europe/s 
folklore, humor, and American tall talk. 

JOGUES, Isaac (i6o7-*46), French Jesuit 
missionary, arrived in Quebec (1636), was 
captured by the Iroquois while returning 
from a journey to Sault Ste.Marie (1642), 
and was held captive until ransomed by 
the Dutch a year later. In 1646, while 
serving as an ambassador of peace to the 
Mohawks, he was seized and tomahawked 
to death. His descriptive work. Novum 
Belgium^ has been published in the Narra-^ 
tives of New Netherlands 1609-1664 (1909). 

John Barleycorn^ novel by Jack London 
(q.v.). 

John Brents novel by Theodore Win- 
throp (q.v.), posthumously published in 
1862. 

Richard Wade, leaving for the East, 
trades his unsuccessful California mine 
for Don Fulano, a proud ‘unmanageable* 
black stallion, which in his hands becomes 
docile. The ‘indianesque Saxon’ John 
Brent, his friend and a veteran Western 
adventurer, accompanies him, and on 
their way across the plains they are joined 
by Murker and Larrap, two rascals who 
call themselves Smith and Robinson. In 
Utah they encounter a company of Mor- 
mons, headed by the unscrupulous Siz- 
zum, who has in his power the impover- 
ished Englishman, Hugh Clitheroe, and 
his daughter Ellen. Murker and Larrap 
kidnap Ellen, and are followed in a melo- 
dramatic chase on horseback by Wade 
and Brent. The latter, losing his horse, 
continues with Wade on Don Fulano, 


and, when Brent is shot in an encounter 
with the abductors, the horse tramples 
Murker to death. Brent recovers, and 
the rescued Ellem although in love with 
Wade, returns to England widi her father. 
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Wade* and Brent seek the Clitheroes in 
London, and the lovers are finally united. 

John Brownes Body^ popular Civil War 
song, commemorating Brown’s raid on 
Harpers Ferrv. The origin of the tune is 
uncertain, although there is evidence that 
it was a Sunday-school hymn composed 
by a South Carolina musician. William 
Stefie, as early as 1856. which became 
popular in the North with various sets of 
words. The ‘John Brown* verses have 
been attributed to Charles S. Hall, H.H. 
Brownell, and anonymous Union soldiers, 
but Thomas B. Bishop (q.v.) is most often 
^edited with their authorship. ‘The Bat- 
trc Hymn of the Republic’ (q.v.) was 
written for the same tune. 

Jdhn Brown’s Body, verse narrative of 
the Civil War by Stephen V. Ben6t (q.v.), 
published in 1928 and awarded the 1929 
Pulitzer Prize. 

A prelude, ‘The Slaver,’ sketches the 
background of intersectional antagonism 
with its account of an early slave-ship, 
its harsh, pious master, Captain Ball, 
and the experiences of a conscience- 
stricken mate. Then, with vivid im- 
pressionistic characterizations and rapid 
changes of scene, the poem tells of Brown’s 
raid on Harpers Ferry, and his execution; 
of the opening of the war, with episodes 
concerning Lincoln, Davis, Lee, Jackson, 
Grant, and other figures; and of the per- 
sonal lives, now interrupted, of the fic- 
tional protagonists: Jack Ellyat, a New 
England law student who joins the Union 
army; Clay Wingate, aristocratic Geor- 
gian who enlists in the Black Horse Troop, 
and his beautiful fiancee, Sally Dupr£; 
Luke Breckinridge, ignorant mountaineer, 
who is not sure who the Yankees are, 
except that ‘they ain’t Injuns neither’; 
Spade, renegade Negro; Jake Diefer, 
burly Pennsylvania farmer; Melora, a 
mountain girl with whom ]^lyat has an 
idyllic interlude before his incarceration 
in a Southern prison; and others. The 
course of events until 1865 are thus de- 
scribed and interpreted, with a final pas- 
sage concerned with the war’s termina- 
tion of the Southern dream of a patriarchal 
aristocratic nation, and the inauguration 
instead of an America of equalitarianism 
and industrial mechanization. 

John Gray, see Tie Choir Invisiik. 

John Henry, hero of a cycle of Negro bal- 
lads (q.v.) and tall tales (q.v.), a ‘natchal 


Johns Hopkins University 

man,’ who was born in the ‘Black River 
country, where the sun don’t never shine,’ 
and is sometimes a steel-driver in the 
building of the ‘Yaller Dog’ or ‘Yaller 
Bair railroad line for ‘Mister Billie Bob 
Russell,’ sometimes a roustabout on river 
boats. Other figures in the ballads and 
tales include: John Hardy, the gambler: 
innumerable rivals of John Henry, all 
named Sam; and the women, Poor Selma, 
Julie Ann, and Ruby. John Henry’s chief 
exploit is his competition with a steam- 
drill in driving steel, in which he drives 
faster than the machine, but dies, ‘with 
his haminer in his hand,’ as a result of 
the exertion. In some versions, the con- 
test is with a steam winch in loading 
cotton on a river boat. The legend seems 
to have originated r.1870, when an actual 
John Henry of such a contest may have 
existed. The ballads about John Hardy 
may have arisen from the same source, 
but their hero differs from John Henry in 
that he comes to a bad end, murdering a 
man and dying on the gallows. Roark 
Bradford’s John Henry combines 

and reconciles the various tales, while 
Guy B. Johnson’s John Henry: Tracking 
Down a Negro Legend (1931) is a collec- 
tion of variants of the b^lads. 

John Marche Southerner^ novel by 
George W. Cable (q.v.). 

John Marr and Other Sailors^ poems 
by Melville (q.v.) published in 1888. Be- 
sides the vigorous title piece, the collec- 
tion includes such sea-pieces as ‘Bride- 
groom Dick, ’ ‘Tom Deadlight,’ and ‘Jack 
Roy.’ John Marr and Other Poems (1922) 
is a selection from all of Melville’s poetic 
works. 

John of Barneveld^ history by Motley 
(q.v.). 

John Phoenix, pseudonym of G.H. 
Derby (q.v.). 

John Sherwood^ Iron Master^ novel by 
S.Weir Mitchell (q.v.). 

John Ward^ Preacher^ novel by Mar- 
garet Deland (q.v.). 

Johnny Appleseed, sobriquet of John 
Chapman (q.v.). 

Johnny Reb^ nickname applied to Con- 
federate soldiers during the Civil War. 
Johns Hopkins University, incorporated 
at Baltimore in 1867. endowed by a prom- 
inent merchant, Johns Hopkins 0794 "* 
1873), but not opened until 1876, when 
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it took its place as a leading American 
university, largely owing to the work of 
its first president, Daniel Coit Gilman. 
Sidney Lanier was an early lecturer (1879- 
81), and other noted faculty members 
have included G.Stanley Hall, H.B. 
Adams, J.B. Watson, and R.T.Ely. The 
university excels in laboratory and grad- 
uate work, and the afRliated graduate 
medical school, founded in 1 893, is one of 
the finest in the world. William Osier was 
a member of its faculty. Graduates of the 
university include John Dewey (Ph.D., 
1884) and V.F.Calverton (1921). 

JOHNSON, Allen (i87cy-‘i93i), pro- 
fessor of American history at Grinnell, 
Bowdoin, and Yale, edited The Chronicles 
qf America (50 vols.,i9i8~2i), a scholarly 
series to which he contributed J^erson 
and His Colleagues^ and edited the first 
seven volumes of the Dictionary of Ameri^ 
can Biography (q.v.). He wrote a biog- 
raphy of Stephen Douglas (1908), Union 
and Democracy (1915), and The Historian 
and Historical Evidence (1926). 

JOHNSON, Andrew (1808-75), 17th 
President of the U.S. (1865-9), was born 
in North Carolina, and moved to Ten- 
nessee in 1826. He had no formal educa- 
tion, but, due to his perseverance and 
understanding of the problems of small, 
nonslaveholding Southern farmers, was 
elected to the state legislature and the 
governorship, and became a Democratic 
member of the House of Representatives 
(1843-53) and the Senate (1857-62). He 
supported Breckinridge in the i860 presi- 
dential election, and never renounced his 
affiliation with the Democratic party, but 
opposed secession and served the tfnion 
cause in the Civil War. Appointed mili- 
tary governor of Tennessee (1862-4), he 
organized a successful loyal government, 
and as a reward received the vice presi- 
dency. Succeeding Lincoln upon the lat- 
ter’s assassination, he encountered many 
rebuffs in attempting to administer the 
Reconstruction (q.v.) in accordance with 
Lincoln’s policies, insisting that the prob- 
lem was an executive and not a legislative 
one. This program was immediately un- 
popular with the Congress, which was 
dominated by radical Republicans, and 
there was a struggle between the powerful 
legislature and tbe solitary chief executive 
in which the latter was inevitably de- 
feated. When he attempted to remove 
SjlpFetary of War Stanton on a chaig^e of 


conspiracy, he was brought before the 
Senate in an impeachment trial initiated 
by Thaddeus Stevens and others, but was 
acquitted when the vote fell one short of 
the two-thirds majority required for re- 
moval from office. He was largely without 
influence during the rest of his term, ahd 
after several unsuccessful campaigns was 
returned to the Senate in 1875, only to 
die soon after taking his seat. 

JOHNSON, Eastman (1824-1906), born 
in Maine, studied painting in Dusseldorf 
and in Holland, where he was attracted 
to genre painting and learned to comWne 
detailed composition and sober colors 
with sentimental humor. He was bijt 
known for his scenes of homely American 
life, but also painted sober, honest por- 
traits. ’ 

JOHNSON, Edward (1598-1672), co- 
lonial Massachusetts chronicler and cap- 
tain of militia, came to Boston in 1630 to 
trade with the Indians, and after a short 
stay sailed for England to bring his family, 
with whom he returned in 1636. He was a 
founder of Woburn (1640), and until his 
death was active in the affairs of that 
town. As a devout and stalwart Puritan, 
1650 he commenced writing A History 
qf New-Englandy better known by its 
running title, The Wonder-Working Provu 
dence of Sions Saviour in New England 
(q.v.,1654). In this anonymously pub- 
lished work, intended to suppress the 
calumniations of English critics and cele- 
brate the Puritan religious commonwealth 
in America, Johnson writes with vigor 
both of homely facts and of great events, 
and rhapsodizes with an epic view of the 
founding of New England as a spiritual 
crusade by soldiers of Christ at war with 
unbelievers and the wilderness. 

JOHNSON, Gerald W[hite] (1890- 
), newspaper publisher in his native 
North Carolina_(i 910-24), professor of 
journalism at the state university (i9^4‘" 
6), and later an editorial writer for the Bal- 
timore Evening Sun. His biographies in- 
clude Andrew Jackson (1927); Randolph 
of Roanoke (1929); An Honorable Titan 
(1946), on Adolph Ochs; and The First 
Captain (1947), on John Paul Jones. His- 
torical studies include: The Secession 0^ 
the Southern States (1933); Americas 
Silver Age (1939); American Heroes and 
Hero-Worship (1943); Incredible Tale 
(1950), about 20th-century U.S.; and The 
American People (19JO on civil rights. 
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JOHNSON* James Weldon (1971-1938), 
Negro author, born in Florida, and edu- 
cated at Atlanta Univefsity and Colum- 
bia, became a teacher and lawyer. He 
early collaborated with his brother, the 
composer John Rosamond Johnson (1873- 
i*954)> in writing songs and light operas, 
one of their works being the popular 
Negro anthem. Lift Every Voice and Sing 
(1900). Although he later served as U.S. 
consul in Nicaragua and Venezuela, and 
was sent to investigate conditions in 
Haiti, his principal work, besides his writ- 
ing and lecturing, was in the administra- 
tion of various Negro reform groups in the 
^.S. He contributed to many magazines 
and was the author of God's Trombones 
(1927) and other books of poetry; studies 
of Negro life, including Black Manhattan 
(1930); 'Lhe Autobiography of an Ex^ 
Colored Man (1912), a novel; and the 
autobiography entitled Along This Way 

(1933)- 

JOHNSON, Josephine [Winslow] (i 910- 
), Missouri author, whose works in- 
clude: How in November (1934, Pulitzer 
Prize 1935), a realistic novel of drudgery 
on a mid western farm; Winter Or^ard 
(i935)> ^ collection of short stories; Jor- 
danstown (1937), the story of a young 
Midwesterner who, during the depression, 
edits a newspaper in a vain attempt to 
help the oppressed; Year's End (1937), 
a volume of poetry; and Wildwood (1946), 
a novel of a frustrated young girPs up- 
bringing in the home of relatives. 

JOHNSON, Merle [DeVore] (1874- 
^935)> a cartoonist on the staff of Fuck^ 
later compiled bibliographies of Mark 
Twain (1910), Cabell (1921), American 
First Editions (1929), and High Spots of 
American Literature (1929). You Know 
These Lines (1934) is a check list of books 
containing famous verse quotations. 

JOHNSON, Oliver (1809-89), a founder 
of the New England Anti-Slavery Society 
(1832)^ was associated with Garrison in 
the editorship of The Liberator (q.v.). As 
a reformer and journalist, he was a con- 
tributor to many humanitarian move- 
ments. 

JOHNSON, Owen [McMahon] (1878- 
^951), son of R.U.Johnson (q.v.), wrote 
popular novels about boys, including The 
Yarmint (1910), set in a preparatory 


Johnson 

school; Stover at Yak (1911); and The 
Tennessee Shad (1911). 

JOHNSON, Robert Underwood (1853- 
I 937 )> was associated with the Century 
Magazine from 1 873 and succeeded R.W. 
Gilder as editor (1909). His many occa- 
sional poems in the romantic tradition of 
the Gilded Age, including Saint-Gaudens^ 
an Ode (1910), won him a reputation as 
the unofficial poet laureate of the U.S. 
and were collected in Poems of Fifty Years 
(1931). After 1919 he served as director 
of the Hall of Fame, and he was ambassa- 
dor to Italy (1920-21). His memoirs were 
published as Remembered Yesterdays 

(1923)- 

JOHNSON, Samuel (1696-1772), was a 
Congregationalist minister until 1712, 
when he joined the Church of England, 
becoming its acknowledged leader in New 
England. He was the first president of 
King’s College (1755-63), and, as a friend 
and disciple of the English philosopher 
Berkeley, became the leading American 
exponent of Berkeley’s idealism, which 
he made palatable by his pleasing style, 
while rendering Calvin ridiculous by satir- 
ical paraphrase. His principal book, 
Ethics Elementa (1746), was enlarged 
as Elementa Philosophical published by 
Franklin in 1752. 

JOHNSON, Samuel (1709-84), English 
lexicographer and author, in 1775 was 
employed by the ministers in power to 
write a tract. Taxation no Tyranny ^ in 
answer to the resolutions and addresses 
of the Continental Congress. In it he 
ridicules the attempt of the Americans to 
resist the will of the mother country, 
asserts the supreme power of the home 
government to require contributions for 
the purposes of maintaining public safety 
or prosperity, and contends that in Parlia- 
ment all British subjects possess a Virtual 
representation/ 

JOHNSON, SirWilliam (1715-74), colo- 
nial superintendent of Indian affairs 
north of the Ohio, aided the English dur- 
ing King George's War by securing Iro- 

?uois loyalty. He helped to formulate the 
ndian policy of the Albany Congress, 
and, until the arrival of Gage, was in 
charge of the defense of the northern 
frontier, where he repulsed the French. 
He is the subject of a biography by 
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W.L.Stone and his son, and figures in community; Old Times in Middle Georgia 
fiction in Paulding’s The Dutchman's Fire- (1897); Pearce Amerson's Will (1898), a 
side. melodramatic novelette; and an Auto- 

JOHNSTON, Annie Fellows (1863- l^iography {1900). 

1931), author of children’s stories, best Johnstown Flood, occurredMay 3 1,1889, 
known for the series beginning with The when as a result of heavy rains a dam was 
Little Colonel (1896). In the Desert of destroyed on the Concmaugh River above 
Waiting (1905) is based on a legend of an the manufacturing city of Johhstown, 
Arizona mountain. Pennsylvania. The city and its outlying 

JOHNSTON, Joseph Eggleston (i 807- districts were flooded before warning could 
91), Confederate general, whose victory given, and some lives were lost, 
at Bull Run (q.v.,i86i) won him com- besides property valued at gio, 000,000. 
mand of the Department of Northern JOLLIET, Louis (1645-1700), French! 
Virginia, in which capacity he participated Canadian explorer, was the leader, in colj- 
in the Battle of Fair Oaks (1862). He was laboration with Marquette (q.v.) of the 
placed in command of the Army of the expedition which discovered the uppd? 
Tennessee (Dec. 1863), but was forced to Mississippi River (1673). They continued 
surrender to Sherman. as far south as the mouth of the Arkansas 

JOHNSTON, Mary (1870-1936), Vir- River. Because Jolliet's journal of the ex- 
ginia author of 22 popular romances, the pedi tion was lost, his fame has been over- 
best known of which is To Have and To shadowed by that of his associate. 

Hold (q.Y.,1900), telling of a young Eng- Jo n a th a n , character in The Contrast (q.v.). 
lish noblewoman who leaves her country Jonathan, Brother, sec Brother Jona- 
to avoid marriage with a man she hates, than. 

and weds an unbelievably heroic Vir- Jonathan Oldstylb, pseudonym of 
ginian. Fifteen of her stories deal with Irving (q.v.). 

various periods of Virginia history, and Jones, Casey, railroad engineer hero of a 
The Long Roll (q.v.,191 1) and its sequel, popular ballad, which tells of his fatal last 
Cease Firing (1912) are romantic tales of trip in the cabin of a ‘big eight-wheeler,’ 
the Civil War, constructed with minute which was ‘eight hours late with the west- 
attention to historical facts. Her books ern mail.’ His attempt to arrive in ‘Frisco’ 
are idedistic, sometimes verging on the on schedule results m a head-on collision 
mystica], and are peopled by stilted or with another train. As with most ballads, 
artificial figures, despite her ability to there are many variants of both music 
recreate atmosphere. and verses, and no definite origin is known. 

JOHNSTON, Richard Malcolm (1822- It is claimed that the original engineer 
98), Georgia jurist, educator, and author, was John Luther Jones, killed in a wreck 
wrote humorous local-color stories for The on the Chicago and New Orleans Limited 
Spirit of the Times and similar publica- (March 18, 1900). The song has been at- 
tions, wnich he gathered in Georgia Sketches tribu ted at various times to three railroad 
(i 864), a work indebted even in its title to workers, Wallace Saunder^ Cornelius 
Longstreet’s Georgia Scenes. Republished Steen, and ‘Wash’ Sanders. It may have 
as the Dukeshorough Tales un- been revised from a ballad about a New 

der the pseudonym Philemon Eerdi, the fireman, Jimmie Jones, but certainly had 
sketches are vivid studies of Georgia life its roots in the- tradition that ‘there s 
in the best humorous tradition of toe Old many a man killed on the railroad, and 
Southwest. In several editions between laid in his lonesome grave/ which ^so 
1864 and the early 1890’s, the revived prc^uced ‘The Wreck of the Six-Wheel 
sketches evolved from the coarse and Driver,’ ‘Ol’ John Brown,’ and ‘Clwlcy 
direct Longstreet type to a more sub- Snyder.’ A vaudwille version of Casey 
dued and precise pattern. Among his Jones' was publishcdin 1909 by T.L.bie- 
other b^ks are Old mark Langston^ a Tale belt and E.Newton. The hero s carw has 
of Duke* s Creek (1884), arambling, sketchy become a folk legend, and is the swmect ol 
novd set in a rural Georgia town; Mr.Ab- a famous labor-union song and of Robert 
solom Billin^ka and Other Georgia Folk Ardrey’s play, Casey Jones (193®)- . . . 
(1888); Mr^illy Downs and His Likes JONES, Hugh (^.1670-1760), Virginia 
{1892), six stories: (1893), minister, professor of mathematics at 

a serious novel ol life in a small Geoigia William and Mary, and historian, whose 
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An Atcidence to thi English Tongue (172^) 
was the first £njg;li8h grammar written in 
America. His historical monograph, The 
Present State of Virginia (1724), has been 
regarded as the best contemporary ac- 
’ count of the social, economic, and ecclesi- 
ahical life of the colony. 

JONES, James (1921- ), Illinois-born 
author, served in the Pacific with the 
Army (i939“44)> experiences furnish- 
ing background for From Here to Eternity 
(1951), a naturalistic novel about Army 
life in Hawaii on the eve of the Pearl 
Harbor attack. 

VlONES, James Athearn (1791-1854), 
Massachusetts-born author and editor, 
whose books include: Tales of an Indian 
Camp (3 vols.,1829), 56 romantic legends 
based on the folklore of Eastern and 
Plains Indians; an early volume of poems, 
of which the most popular was ‘The Lay of 
’ a Mountain Spirit*; The Refugee O825), a 
fantastic romance of the Revolutionary 
War; and another novel, Haverhill; or. 
Memoirs of an Officer in the Army of Wolfe 
(1831). 

JONES, John Beauchamp (1810-66), 
frontier novelist, was born in Baltimore 
and reared in the Kentucky and Missouri 
border country. His pioneer boyhood is 
reflected in the narrative. Wild Western 
Scenes (1841). in which Daniel Boone is 
describe. Other novels include The West- 
em Merchant Freaks of Fortune; or. 
The History of Ned Lorn (1854), and The 
War Path (1858), In the interests of the 
South, he founded The Southern Monitor 
at Philadelphia (1858). His A Rebel War 
ClerVs Diary at the Confederate Capital 
(1866) gives a good picture of conditions 
within the Confederacy. 

JONES, John Paul (1747-92), Scottish- 
born naval adventurer, served in the West 
Indian slave trade before he entered the 
Revolutionary navy (1775). He was 
highly successful in destroying British 
ships, harassing the Nova Scotia fisheries, 
and capturing a British transport. Frank- 
lin procured for him an old French veswl, 
renamed the Bonhomme Richard^ with 
which, accompanied by a smsdl fleet, he 
fought the most important naval engage- 
ment of the war. This was the battle 
(Sept. 23. 1779), which resulted in the cap- 
fore of the British warship Serapis, T*ve 
Jost begun to fight,* is supposed to have 
‘^en Jones’s reply to the question of Cap- 
fain Pearson cS the British ship, ‘Have 


Joseph 

you struck?’ Th.t Bonhomme Richard %oxik 
within a few hours after Jones transferred 
his crew to the Serapis, In 1788 he entered 
the Russian naval service, but resigned 
the following year to reside in Pans. A 
dashing figure, he and his exploits appear 
in a poem by Freneau and several histor- 
ical romances, notably Richard Carvel^ Is- 
rael Potter^ The Pilots and Drums. 
JONES, Joseph Stevens (1809-77), Bos- 
ton actor, author of more than 150 melo- 
dramas, farces, and comedies. The People* s 
Lawyer and The Silver Spoon (1852) 
are distinguished for their characteriza- 
tions of the shrewd rural Yankee. The 
former play was also known as Solon 
ShingUy from its hero’s name. Jones’s 
other popular plays included The Liberty 
Tree (1832), The Carpenter of Rouen 
(1840), and Paul Revere and the Sons of 
Liberty (1875). 

JONES, Major, pseudonym of W.T. 
Thompson (q.v.). 

JONES, Robert Edmond (1887-1954), 
stage designer, graduated from Harvard 
(1910), a leader in the little-theater move- 
ment with the Washington Square Play- 
ers, the Provincetown Players, as co- 
manager with O’Neill of the Greenwich 
Village Theatre (1923-7) and as a founder 
of the Theatre Guild. He made sets for 
plays by O’Neill, Paul Green, Marc 
Connelly, Maxwell Anderson, Percy Mac- 
Kaye, and Susan Glaspell. He wrote 
The Dramatic Imagination (1941). 
JONSON, Robert ^.16^-12), author 
of Nova Britannia: offeringe most excellent 
Fruites by Planting in Virginia (London, 
Februarv 1609), a tract intended to pro- 
mote colonization and investment in the 
Virginia colony. A second part, The New 
Life of Virginia (1612), is attributed to 
him. 

JORDAN, David Starr (1851-1931), 
prominent ichthyologist, was the first 
president and chancellor of Stanford Uni- 
versity (1891-1916), which through his 
work became a leading American univer- 
sity. Besides his scientific works on fishes, 
he was the author of The Human Harvest 
(i997)> W^^r^t Aftermath (i9i4)> and other 
pacinst works, as well as an autobiogra- 
phy, The Days cf a Man (2 vols.,1922). 
JOSEPH (r. 1 840-1 904), chief of the Nez 
Perc6 tribe, refused to recognize the land 
grants of the U.S.Government made dur- 
ing his father’s lifetime, and attempted 
(1877) to lead his followers into Canada. 
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Joiephson 

His brilliant retreat of over i,ooo miles 
ended after a five-day siege, when he was 
captured near the Canadian border. 

JOSEPHSON, Matthew (1899- ), 

New York author, known for a time as a 
member of the post-war expatriate group 
and an editor of Secession (1922-4), 
achieved prominence upon publishing a 
study of Zoia and His Time (1928). His 
Portrait of the Artist as American (1930) 
presents such Americans as Henry James, 
Whistler, and Bierce to support the thesis 
of Van Wyck Brooks that industrial 
America frustrates artistic creation. Later 
works include a biography ofjean-jacques 
Rousseau (1931); The Robber Barons 
(1934), ^ study of the rise to jwwer of 
19th-century American industrialists; The 
Politicos (1938), a companion volume 
dealing with the political background of 
this era; The President Makers (1940) 
concerned with political maneuvers from 
the time of Mcfcnley to that of Wilson; 
Empire oj the Air (1944), an account of the 
growth of an airline; and Stendahl (1946) 
and Sidney Hillman (1952), biographies. 

JosiAH Allen's Wipe, pseudonym of 
Marietta Holley (q.v.). 

JOSSELYN, John (/i 638-75), English 
scientific writer, visited Boston and 
Maine (1638-9), where his brother was 
the representative of Gorges. His second 
visit (1663-71) was occupied in scientific 
observation and resulted in New^-Englands 
Rarities Discovered (1672) and An Account 
of Two Voyages to New~England (1674). 
Although there is some scientific value in 
his botanical observations, he makes many 
credulous statements concerning mermen, 
Indians who talk ‘in perfect hexameter 
verse,* and frogs ‘which chirp in the spring 
like sparrows.* With this lore he combines 
information for colonists, local history, 
and animadversions on the Puritans, 
whom he disliked, possibly because the 
Bay Colony's expansion threatened his 
brother's airairs. 

Joumai of Julius Rodman^ The^ fic- 
tional travel narrative by Poe (q.v.), pub- 
lished anonymously in Burton^s Gentle^ 
man's Magazine (1840). It purports to be 
an account of ‘the first passage across the 
Rocky Mountains of North America ever 
achieved by civilized man,’ as accom- 
plished in 1792 by an English emigrant. 


Judd 

Julius Rodman, with several compafiions, 
and described in a diary discovered by his 
heirs. The character of Rodman and the 
dates are fictions, but the adventures and 
descriptions are based on fact, being 
largely paraphrased from Irving’s Astoria 
and the accounts of Lewis and Clark and 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 

Journey to the Land of Eden^ A^ jour- 
nal written by William Byrd (q.v.) during 
^733> was found among his ‘Westover 
Manuscripts,' from which it was puh^. 
lished in 1841. An account of his trij> 
‘to the land of Eden,' his tract of lan^ 
near the River Dan in North Carolinajf^ 
the journal contains urbane and witty 
observations by a patrician Virginian con- 
cerning the boorish back-country people 
and the Indians. 

JUAREZ, Benito Pablo (1806-72), 
Mexican liberal statesman, a Zapotec 
Indian, who served as governor of Oaxaca, 
minister of justice, and, after the War 
of the Reform (1858), precipitated by his 
laws opposing the influence of the army 
and clergy, he became President of Mex- 
ico. His refusal to pay foreign debts 
served Napoleon III as pretext to install 
Maximilian in an attempt to oust Judrez. 
After the U.S. Civil War, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment demanded withdrawal of French 
troops from Mexico, thus permitting 
Juarez to capture and execute Maxi- 
milian and resume his presidency (1867), 
in which he was harassed by Dfaz and 
others opposing his reforms. 

JUDD, Sylvester (1813-53), Unitarian 
minister, graduate of Yale (1836) and 
Harvard Divinity School (1840), during 
his second year at the graduate school 
published A Young Man's Account of His 
Conversion from Calvinism, As a pastor 
at Augusta, Marne (1840-53), he advo- 
cated several idealistic reforms, including 
a ‘birthright church' in which all indi- 
viduals would by birth automatically be- 
come members. He was a pacifist, op- 
posed capital punishment, and believed 
in temperance and antislavery. His re- 
ligious and social ideas are ei^ibited in 
his two novels, Margaret (q.v.,1845) and 
Richard Edney and the Governor's Family 
(1850), and in his didactic metaphysical 
epic, Philoy an Evangeliad (1850). His 
novels are distinguished both for their 
realistic depiction of the Down East re- 
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Judge 

gion/and for their idealistic quality, remi- 
niscent of Hawthorne and Mdville, 

Judge (1881-1939), comic weekly founded 
by a group of authors and artists who 
seceded from Puck. The new magazine 
imitated its prototype closely, but failed 
of success until 1884, when a group of Re- 
ublicans, recognizing the power wielded 
y the Democratic Puck^ turned Judge 
into a satirical organ for political pur- 
poses. The Republican connection was 
dissolved in 1910, but the circulation was 
then so large that the magazine survived 
on its own power as a comic weekly. It 
<«was particularly successful during this 
and the next decade, but during the de- 
pression of the *30*s was forced to be- 
come a monthly (193:2), losing its leader- 
ship in its field to The New Yorker. In 
1936 it purchased ‘the humorous tradition 
and features of Life* 

Judgment Dny, novel by James T. Far- 
rell (q.v.), published in 1935 as the con- 
cluding part of his naturalistic trilogy 
concerned with the Chicago youth, Studs 
Lonigan (q.v.). 

At 27, Studs contemplates the failure 
and unhappiness of his family and friends. 
Worried and suffering because of his weak 
heart, he fears loneliness, yet almost 
against his will is involved in an affair 
with Catherine Banahan, whom he asks 
to marry him. Events rapidly conspire to 
defeat him: He loses his savings by an 
unwise investment in stocks; is unable to 
buy insurance because of his heart ail- 
ment, which has been aggravated by un- 
wholesome living; cannot persuade Cath- 
erine to have an abortion when she l3e- 
comes pregnant; is unemployed during 
the business depression; and dies, after a 
brief illness, at the age of 29. 

Judgment Day, play by Elmer Rice 
(q.v.). 

JUDSON, Adoniram (1788-1850), Mas- 
sachusetts-born Baptist missionary in 
Burma, endured extreme hardships in 
founding his mission, including 17 months 
imprisonment during the war with the 
British. He translated the Bible into 
Burmese and was the author of an Eng- 
lish-Burmese dictionary. He is the subject 
several romantic biographies, and of 
Honor6 Morrow's novel, The Splendor of 
^0^(1929). 

Emily [Chubbuck] Judson (1817-54), 
his third wife, returned from Burma to 


Jumel 

New York, where she wrote several pop- 
ular moralistic works, including Alder^ 
hrook (1847), rural sketches and poems, 
and Allen Lucas ^ the Self-made Man (1847), 
a novel. She used the pseudonym Fanny 
Forester. 

JUDSON, Edward Zake Carroll (1823- 
86), known by his pseudonym Ned Bunt- 
line, was an adventurer, trapper, and sol- 
dier in the Far West, a founder of the 
Know-Nothing party (q.v.), leader of the 
Astor Place riots (q.v.), accused mur- 
derer, editor, and author, whose boister- 
ous life reads like one of his own dime 
novels. In 1869 he met W.F.Cody, and, 
endowing him with the name Buffalo Bill, 
made him the hero of a series of dime 
novels, as well as the leading figure in his 
play. The Scouts of the Plains (1873), in 
which Cody himself took the leading part. 
Judson was the author of more than 400 
dime novels, a genre of which he was a 
creator. 

Julia France and Her Times^ novel by 
Gertrude Atherton (q.v.) published in 
1912. 

The adventurous life of Julia Edis in- 
cludes her marriage at 18 to dissolute, 
vicious Lieutenant France, who is chosen 
by her ambitious mother because he is 
heir to a dukedom; years of disillusion in 
England; escape from her insane husband, 
first to enter the millinery business and 
then to become a suffrage leader; love for 
an American, Daniel Tay; return to her 
childhood home in the West Indies; di- 
vided allegiance to Tay and her career; 
and her final decision to give up all else 
for life with him. 

Julius Rodman, see Journal of Julius 
Rodman. 

JUMEL, Mme Eliza (177571865), named 
Eliza Brown, or, more familiarly, Betsey 
Bowen, until in 1804 she married Stephen 

i umel, an American wine merchant who 
ad arrived in New York (1795) after be- 
ing driven from his Haitian coffee planta- 
tions by an insurrection of his slaves. After 
a vain attempt to enter New York society, 
Mme Jumel and her husband went to live 
in France (1815). She returned alone 
(1826) to gain control of her husband's 
property. He died (1832) and a year later 
she married Aaron Burr (q.v.). from 
whom she soon separated when ne lost 
much of her fortune through speculation. 
She figures in The Conqueror. 



Jumping Frog 

Jumping Frogt see Celehrated Jumping 
Frog. 

June Moon^ play by Ring Lardner and 
George S. Kaufman (qq.v.). 

Jungle^ The^ novel by Upton Sinclair 
fa'V.) published in 1906. This expos6 of the 
Cnicago meat-packing industry prompted 
the investigation by Roosevelt and the 
Federal Government that culminated in 
the Pure-Food Legislation of iqoS. 

Jurgis Rudkus, a Slav immigrant, mar- 
ries frail Ona Lukoszaite, and seeks secu- 
rity and happiness as a workman in the 
Chicago stockyards. Foremen abuse him, 
real-estate sharks filch his meager savings, 
and at every turn he is beset by misfor- 
tunes arising from the poverty, brutalit}^, 
and disease that are the conditions of his 
employment. At the birth of a second 
child, amid direst want, Ona dies. Jurgis*s 
morale temporarily disintegrates and he 
^comes successively a tramp, common 
thief, highwayman, and pawn of a cor- 
rupt politician. Then, having thought his 
way through this morass of chicanery 
and brutality, and despairing of the indi- 
vidual’s capacity to face modern society 
alone, he arrives at a belief in socialism. 

Junto Club (The Junto), social and de- 
bating society, founded by Franklin at 
Philadelphia (i727)j with a membership 
restricted to 12 of his friends, all working 
men. The club was first known as the 
Leather Aprons, and in plan of organiza- 
tion was similar to the neighborho^ ben- 
efit societies founded at Boston by Cotton 
Mather, but the thought was directed 
along deistic and utilitarian lines. It ex- 
isted approximately 40 years, during which 
time it was an important cultural influ- 
ence, and affiliated clubs were organized. 
In 1731 it formed a subscription library, 
which was the first American public li- 
brary. It was also the forerunner of the 
American Philosophical Society (q.v.). 

Jurgen: A Comtdy oj Justice^ romance by 
Cabell (q.v.), published in 1919. 

In mythical, medieval Poictesme, Jur- 
gen is a middle-aged poetical pawnbroker, 


Juvenile literature 

married to Dame Lisa, *a high-spirited 
woman, with no especial mft for silence.’ 
By special dispensation of the Devil, Lisa 
vanishes, and Jurgen unwillingly seeks, 
her, forced by conscience and local gossip. 
By the Centaur Nessus, whose magic shirt 
he is given to wear, he is carried to ‘the 
arden between dawn and sunrise,’ and 
ere encounters Dorothy la D6sir6e, the 
sweetheart of his youth, who does not 
recognize him. Continuing his search, he 
meets the earth goddess. Mother Sereda, 
and, when she promises him any gift i]|i 
her power, he chooses a Wednesday of hiis 
youth to live oyer again. In this stateL 
Dorothy loves him, but he discovers thaf 
his desire is a lost illusion. In various dis- 
^ises, followed by his notetaking shadow, 
he pursues his skeptical pilgrimage among 
mythical and fictional figure^ and has 
erotic adventures among Guenevere, 
Dame Anaitis (The Lady of the Lake), 
Merlin, Queen Helen, a hamadryad, and 
others, visiting the legendary lands of 
Cocaigne, Pseudopolis, and Leukd. He 
lives in Hell, where he marries a vampire, 
and then, as Pope John xx, visits the 
Heaven of his grandmother, where he 
ascends the throne of God. At last he 
finds Koschei, ‘who made things as they 
are.’ Offered various great beauties, Jur- 
gen declines each of them in turn, and, 
after Koschei dubiously returns Lisa to 
him, husband and wife take up again their 
prosaic but comfortable life. 

JUSSERAND, Jean Jules (1855-193^)1 
French ambassador to the U.S. (1902-15), 
who in addition to being known as a dip- 
lomat was recognized as an author and 
scholar. His works include: English Way- 
Jfaring Life in the Middle Ages (1889); and 
With Americans of Past and Present Days^ 
awarded the first Pulitzer Prize in history 

(1917)- 

Just Before the^Battie^ Mother^ song 
by G.F.Root (q.v.). 

Juvenile literature, see Children's litera- 
ture. 
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KALB, JoHANK, see DeKalb. 

KALER, James Otis (1848-1912), Maine 
author of stories for boys, of which the 
best known was Toby Ty ler; or^ Ten Weeks 
with a Circus (1881). He wrote under the 
•pseudonym James Otis. His other tales 
include; At the Siege oj Quebec (i 897), With 
Perry on Lake Erie (1899), and The Min^ 
ute Boys 0/ the Wyoming Valley (1900). 
KALLEN, H[orace] MfEVER] (1882- 
), German-born professor at the New 
School for Social Research, has translated 
^and edited the works of philosophers, in- 
cluding William James and Benjamin Paul 
Blood, and has written many books exhib- 
iting liberal and idealistic social interests. 
These include: Creative Intelligence (i9i7)» 
written with John Dewey and others; The 
Structure of Lasting Peace Zionism 

and World Politics (1921); Culture and 
Democracy in the United States (1924); 
Frontiers of Hope (19^9); Individualism: 
An American Way of Life (1933); ^ 
Society (1934); The Decline and Rise of the 
Consumer: A Philosophy of Consumer Ce- 
operation (1936); Art and Freedom (2 
vols., 1943), on the interrelation of phi- 
losophy, psychology, history, and the arts; 
and The Liberal Spirit (1948). 

KALM, Peter (1716-79), Swedish scien- 
tist and traveler, a pupil of Linnaeus, was 
sent to America (1748-51) by the Swedish 
Academy of Sciences. He visited Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, New Jersey, and south- 
ern Canada, was the guest of such prom- 
inent men as Franklin, and, although 
chiefly concerned with botanical studies, 
was a shrewd observer of people and in- 
stitutions. He wrote an account of his 
journey, published in Sweden (3 vols., 
I753“'6 i) and translated as Travels into 
North America . . . (1770-71). The man- 
uscript of his fourth volume was destroyed 
by fire, ^t notes for it were discovered 
and published in 1929. A complete Ameri- 
can edition was edited by Adolph B. Ben- 
son as The America of 1750: Peter KalnCs 
Travels in North America (2 vols., 1937). 
Kane, Eusha Kent (1820-57), navd 
surgeon and Arctic explorer, wrote of his 
first voyage to the Aiitic in the popular 
narrative. The Grinnell Expedition 
in Search of Sir John Franklin (i853)> 
abridged and reprinted as Adrift in the 
Arctic Ice Pack (1915). Kane made a 
second expedition with the reach- 


ing 80® 10' N., a/farthest North’ record. 
The ri^r of this journey caused his death 
after the publication of Arctic Explorations 
(2 vols.^1856). A scurrilous anonymous 
publication. The Love-Ufe of Doctor Kane 
(1866) tells of his romance with the spirit- 
ualist, Margaret Fox. 

Kansas-Nebraska Bill, like its predeces- 
sors, the Missouri Compromise and the 
Compromise of 1850, was intended to ease 
the tension, in the struggle for domination 
between North and South. Enacted in 
1854, it allowed residents of Kansas and 
Nebraska Territories, on the principle of 
‘squatter sovereignty* (q.v.), to determine 
whether they should permit slavery under 
their governments. This caused a hasty 
influx of advocates and opponents of slav- 
ery, who racked ‘bloody Kansas' with 
civil strife. Opposition to the passage of 
this bill resulted in the formation of the 
Republican party the same year. SeeEiw/- 
g;rant Aid Society and Border Ruffians. 
KANTOR, MacKimlay (1904- ), Iowa- 
born author, best known for his novels 
that include :Z*o«|r Remember (i 934), about 
the Battle of Gettysburg; The Voice of 
Bugle Ann (1935), about a foxhound whose 
master shoots the man suspected of kill- 
ing her; Arouse and Beware (i936)> about 
Yankees escaping from a Confederate pris- 
on; The Romance of Rosy Ridge (i937)> a 
love story of post-Civil War Missouri; 
The Noise of their Wings (i93S)> about 
plans to reintroduce passenger pigeons to 
the U.S.; Cuba Libre (1940), about an 
idealistic Cuban revolutionist; Gentle 
Annie (1942), set in early 20th-cenmry 
Oklahoma; Happy Land (194^)) ^be life of 
a boy killed in World War II; Wicked W a- 
ter (1949), about early cattle wars; Signal 
Thirty4wo (1950), about a New York City 
policeman; and Andersonville (i955)> deal- 
ing with a confederate prison in the Civil 
war. Turkey in the Straw ii93S)f^ a book 
of ‘American ballads and primitive verse’; 
Author's Choice (1944) selects ao short 
stories; and But Look^ the Mom (1947) >s 
an account of the author’s youth. 
KARLSEFNI, see Thorfinn Karlsefni. 
Kate Croy, character in The Wings of the 
Dove (q.v.). 

Katharine Walton, ‘Revolutionpy Ro- 
mance’ by Simms (q»v.) published in 1851 « 
is a sequel to The Partisan (q.v.). 

Shortly after the Battle of Camden 
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Kaufman 

(1780), Katharine's father, Colonel Wal- 
ton, is rescued from his captivity in the 
British garrison at Dorchester by her 
fiance, Robert Singleton. Colonel Balfour, 
commandant at Charleston, to avoid re- 
sponsibility for the loss of a prisoner, 
accuses Major Proctor, guard of the gar- 
rison, of treason. Walton’s estates are 
confiscated and at Balfour’s order Katha- 
rine is taken to Charleston. Singleton, 
disguising himself as Captain Furness, a 
Loyalist, becomes a friend of Proctor, 
revealing Balfour’s treachery to him. 
Meanwhile Walton is again captured, and 
Balfour tells Katharine that if she does not 
marry him her father will be hanged. Proc- 
tor, having killed Balfour’s henchman, 
Vaughan, joins Singleton’s rebels, among 
whom is the comic Porgy. Before they can 
rescue the Waltons Katharine agrees to 
marry Balfour, whose order to reprieve 
her father is intercepted by Balfour’s 
former sweetheart. Since W alton is hanged, 
Katharine is freed from her promise. 
KAUFMAN, George S[imon] (1889- 
), New York journalist, playwright, 
and director, has written popular plays 
and musical comedies in collaboration 
with many authors. Among these are 
Marc Connelly (q.v.), with whom he wrote 
such plays as Dulcy (1921), To the Ladies 
(1922), Merton oj the Movies (1922), and 
Beggar on Horseback (q.v., 1924); Ring 
Lardner (q.v.), with whom he wrote June 
Moon (1929); Edna Ferber (q.v.), with 
whom he wrote Minick (1924), The Royal 
Family (1927), Dinner at Eight (1932), 
Stage Door (1936), and The Land Is Bright 
(1941); Morris Ryskind and George Gersh- 
win, with whom he wrote such musical 
comedies as 0 / Thee I Sing (q. v., 1 93 1 , Pu- 
litzer Prize, 1932) and lit Em Eat Cake 
(1933), satirizing revolutionaries; Kath- 
erine Dayton, with whom he wrote First 
Lady (1935), a comedy of Washington po- 
litical and social life; and Moss Hart, with 
whom he wrottOnce in aLifetime (1930), a 
satire of Hollywood, Merrily We Roll 
Along (1934), a play in reverse chronology, 
tracing the hero from his failure in middle 
age back to his youthful promise, Fd 
Rather Be Right (1937}, a travesty of the 
Roosevelt administration. You CanU Take 
It With You (q.v.,1936; Pulitzer Prize, 
1937), The American Wav (1939), a patri- 
otic panorama of recent history; The Man 
Who Came to Dinner (1939), a farce about 
an author like Alexander Woollcott; and 
George Washington Slept Here (1940). 


Keenan 

Kavanagh, novel by Longfellow (I5.V,), 
published in 1 849. 

A young Roman Catholic, Kavanagh, 
is converted to Protestantism and be- 
comes the popular pastor of a New Eng- ’ 
land village church. Alice Archer is en- 
amored of his brilliance, but he marries 
her less timid friend, Cecilia Vkughan, 
and, after they leave for Italy, Alice 
languishes and dies. Meanwhile, the 
young schoolmaster Churchill, seemingly 
adjusted to the humdrum village life, 
broods in his search for the sublime sub- 
ject suited to a romance he longs to writer 
KAZIN, Alfred (1915- ), literarjy 
critic and professor at Amherst College^ 
has written On Native Grounds (1942), on 
American prose since Howells; A Walker 
in the City (1951), interpretations of New 
York City; and The Inmost Leaf (1955), 
critical essays on modern writers. 
KEARNEY, Dennis (1847-1907), Irish- 
born San Francisco drayman, during a 
California depression (1877) harangued 
workingmen in the city’s sand lots, de- 
nouncing the Central Pacific Railroad for 
importing Chinese laborers. His inflam- 
matory speeches, ending with the slogan 
The Chinese must go,’ temporarily won 
him a wide following. 

KEARNY, Stephen Watts (1794-1848), 
army officer in the War of 1812 and on 
the frontier, during the Mexican War 
commanded the Army of the West, with 
which he captured Santa F6 and con- 
tinued to California to join the forces of 
Commodore Stockton. Fremont, acting 
as civil governor under Stockton, refused 
to obey Kearny, and was court-martialed 
and found guilty of mutiny, but saved by 
President Polk's order. Kearny was mili- 
tary governor of California (March- 

{ une 1847), and later of Vera Cruz and 
Mexico City. 

KEELER, Ralpht Olmstead (1840-73), 
Ohio-born journalist, whose V agahond Ad- 
ventures (1870) describes his life in a 
minstrel show, as a Heidelberg student, 
tramping through Europe, and as a San 
Francisco columnist. He also wrote feature 
articles for eastern journals, became a 
proofreader on the Atlantic through 
Howells’ aid, and wrote a novel s^ m 
California, and His Silent Part- 

ners (1869). 

KEENAN, Henry Francis (1850- h 
author of the anonymously published no- 
vel, The Money-Makers (q.v., 1885), 
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Keimer 


Kemble 

tended as a reply to Hay’s The Bread^ KELLER, Helen [Adams] (1880- ), 

Winners. It shows the selfish, unprinci- author and lecturer, who, though blind 

pled actions of capitalists^ which lead to and deaf since the age of two, gr^uated 

the conditions atacked m Hay’s anti- with honors from RadclifFe (1904) and 

union novel. became a prominent worker for social 

KEIMER, Samuel (1688-1739), English- include: The Story of 

born printer, author of A Brand Pluck'd (190^); The World I Live In 

from the Burning (1718) and A Search y9o8); Out of the Dark (1913); ^y 
after Religion (17 iS), dealing with his Midstream^My 

connections with various religious sects. L,tfe{i^2^); B.na Let Us Have Faith (1940). 
In 1722 he came to Philadelphia, where KELLEY, Edgar Stillman (1857-1944), 
he later employed Franklin in his print- Wisconsin-born composer, taught music 
shop. After the latter left him to start a in Berlin (1902-10), and later became a 
newspaper, Keimer founded the weekly dean of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Universal Instructor in All Arts and Music. His works include: Hevo England^ 
Sciences y and Pennsylvania Gazette (Dec. a symphony based on native themes; in- 
1 728-Sept. 1729), but was overwhelmed cidental music for Ben-Hur (1899); T'he 
by the competition of Franklin and An- Pilgrim's Progress (1918), a 'musical 
drew Bradford. He sold the paper to play’; and symphonic compositions based 
Franklin, through whose hands it later on Gulliver in Lilliput^ Alice in Wonder- 
passed to become The Saturday Evening land^ and The Pit and the Pendulum. 

Post. Reduced to bankruptcy, Keimer KELLOGG, Elijah (1813-1901), Con-' 
went to Barbados, where he founded the gregational clergyman of Maine, author 
first newspaper in the Caribbean. He is of the famous declamatory piece, ‘Sparta- 
remembered mainly because of the racy cus to the Gladiators/ first published in 
account of him in Franklin’s autobiog- tht School Reader of EpusSorgent. 

raphy, which tells of Franklin’s setting His novel for children. Good Old Times 
into type Keimer’s Elegy on the Much (1867), a story of pioneer Maine, was 
Lamented Death of . Aquila Rose followed by 28 other stories, mainly 
(1723)* children’s novels of Down East folk. 

KEITH, George (r. 1638-17 16), Scottish KELLY, George [Edward] (1887- ), 

clergyman, came to America (1684) and actor, director, and playwright. He wrote 
became headmaster of the William Penn many one-act plays, and his longer works 
Charter School (1689). At first he agreed include: The Torch-Bearers (1922, revised 
with the Quakers, but his differences with 1938), a satire on the little-theater move- 
them on such points as the Inner Light, mont\ The Show-off {i ^24)^0, comedy 
and his contentious manner, caused him ing with a successful braggart; Craig's 
to be denounced by Penn (1692). Keith Wife (q.v.,1925; Pulitzer Prize, 1926), a 
returned the attack in The Deism of WiU character study of a domineering woman 
Ham Penn and His Brethren (1699), and who turns her family against her; and 
formed a strong separatist party of Chris- Daisy May me (1926). Later plays include 
tian Quakers (Keithians). In 1700 he Behold the Bridegroom (1927), Maggie the 
joined the Anglican Church, into which Magnificent (1929), Philip Goes Forth 
he took his followers, traveling widely (i 930 > Reflected Glory (,193^)9 The 
throughout the colonies in 1702-4. Of Fatal Weakness {19^7). 
this later period he left a record in A KELLY, Jonathan Falconbridge (1817- 
Joumal of Travels from New- Hampshire journalist and humorist, under the 

to Caratuck (1706). pseudonyms Falconbridge and (^rro 

KELLAND, Clarence Budington Gordo, contributed to many periodicals. 
(1881— ), popular novelist whose A collection of his work appeared as The 

works include: Mark Tidd (1913), the Humors of Falconbridge (1856). He also 
first of a series of novels for boys, of the wrote a biography of Dan Marble (1851)* 
genre of Tom Sawyer; and novels for KEMBLE, E{dward] W[indsor] (1861- 
adults, most of them dealing with current I933)> illustrator and cartoonist, ^ bwt 
fads and manners, such as Conflict (1920), known for his light but sympathetic m- 
l^oda Fair (1925), Hard Money (1930), terpretations of Negroes and mischievous 
Theorem Crooner (1933), Arizona (1939), boys, as in his drawings for the first cdi- 
and Dangerous Angel (1953)* ^on of Huckleberry Finn* 
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KEMBLE, Frances Anne (Fanny Kem- 
ble) (1809-93), member of a famous Eng- 
lish stage family, had a successful career 
as an actress in London, and came to 
America (1832), acting for two years be- 
fore retiring to marry Pierce Buder, 
owner of a Georgia plantation. Her 
Journal of Frances Anne Butler (2 vols., 
1835) is a record of her theatrical tour, 
freely criticizing many American customs. 
The Journal of a Residence on a Georgian 
Plantation^ written during the winter of 
1838-9, was not published until 1863, 
when it was meant to influence British 
opinion against the South, whose slavery 
she detested. In 1846 she left her husband, 
returned to the London stage, wrote A 
Year of Consolation (1847), and a year 
later became involved in a notorious di- 
vorce suit. Afterward, in the U.S., she 
gave public readings of Shakespeare and 
wrote plays, volumes of poetry, criticism, 
and autobiography, and Far Away and 
Long Ago (1889;, a rambling novel of the 
Berkshires, where she made her home. 
Owen Wister was her grandson. 

KEMP, Harry (Hibbard Kemp) (1883- 
), born in Ohio, has been called 
^the tramp poet,' because of his vag- 
abond career. His early poetry in The 
Cry of Youth (1914) and The Passing God 
(1919), quiet neoclassical verse, was com- 
pletely out of keeping with his personality 
as revealed in Chanteys and Ballads (1920). 
Tramping on Life (1922) is a lusty auto- 
biographical narrative, and More Miles 
(1926) is a novel based on his life. Besides 
volumes of translations and a later book 
of verse, The Sea and the Dunes (1926), 
Kemp has published such varied volumes 
as Boccaccio*s Untold Tale and Other 
One-Act Plays (1924}; The Bronze Treas* 
ury (192*^, An Anthology of Eighty-One 
Obscure English Poets*; Don Juanas Note^ 
Book (1929); and Mabel Tamer^ An 
American Primitive (1936). 

KENDALL, George Wilkins (1809-67), 
with Francis A. Lumsden, founded the 
New Orleans Picayune (q,v.,i837). After 
an adventurous expedition to Mexico 
{1841), he wrote the Narrative of the 
Texan Santa Ft Expedition (1844) and 
aerved in the Mexican War. He and his 
partner became, through the Picayune^ 
the originators of the art of war corres- 
pondence, and he graphically described 
the conflict in The War between the United 
States and Mexico (X851). 


KENNEDY, Charles Rann (i87i-I'95o), 
English dramatist lone resident in the 
U.S., whose plays, all concerned with 
ethical problems, include: The Servant in 
the House (1908), a study of human rela-‘ 
tionships applying the teachings of Jesus ' 
to modern life; The Winterfeast (1908), 
set in the nth-century Iceland,* dealings 
with the effects of love and friendship 
turned to hate; The Terrible Meek (1912), 
a plea for pacifism; The Necessary Evil 
(1913); The Idol-Breaker (1914); and The 
Salutation (1925). 

KENNEDY, John Pendleton (1795^ 
1870), born in Baltimore, graduated fromy 
Baltimore College (1812) and began ta 
practice law. Disliking this profession, he 
soon entered politics, educational affairs, 
and literature. The Red Book (1818-19) 
was a publication in the manner of Ir- 
ving’s Salmagundi. Swallow Bam (q.v., 
1832), a series of Virginia sketches, ap- " 
peared under the pseudonym Mark Little- 
ton, and in 1 83 < he issued a novel, Horse- 
Shoe Robinson (q.v.). A second novel, Rob 
of the Bowl (q.v., 1 838), was less successful. 
His literary associations at this time in- 
cluded contacts with most of the leading 
U.S. authors, and he was a patron of Poe, 
awarding first prize in a short story con- 
test to ‘Ms. Found in a Bottle.* In 1838 
Kennedy’s political career began with his 
election to Congress as a Whig. He was 
re-elected (1840, *42), and wrote a satire 
of Jacksonian democracy, Spodlibet: Con- 
taining Some Annals Thereof ^ by Sol- 
omon Second-thoughts y Schoolmaster (1840). 
After the death of President Harrison, 
Kennedy wrote A Defense of the Whigs 
(1843), attacking Tyler’s political de- 
fection. His last important literary work 
was a two-volume biography of William 
Wirt (1849). In 1852 he became Fill- 
more’s secretary of the navy and urged 
the expedition to Tapan under Commo- 
dore Perry, as well as the second Arctic 
voyage of Kane. Kennedy met Thackeray 
during the English author’s visit to the 
U.S. (1855-6) and furnished him informa- 
tion later used in The Virginians. He sup- 
ported the Union cause during the Civil 
War, about which he wrote Mr. Ambrose s 
Letters on the Rebellion (i 865). Posthumous 

P ublications include Political and Qffictal 
^apers (1872), Occasional Addresses 
(1872), and At Home and Abroad (1872). 

Konnotaw Mountain, northwest 
lanta, Georgia, was the site of a Civil War 
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Kennioott Kentucky Tragedy 

battle Quly i, 1864), in which the Con- Keutudcy and Virginia ReaolutionB, series 
federates were forced to retreat from their of bills adopted by the state legislatures, 
fortified position. written respectively by Jefferson ana 

Kennicott, Carol, character in Main Madison (1798), which stated that the 
Street (q.v.). Constitution established a compact of 

KENT, James (1763-1847), known as ‘the the federal government h^ 

American Blackstone,' was a New York ”8"^ to utilize powers not specificaUy 
jurist, legal commentator, and professor of E^^n^ed to it, and that the assumption of 
law at Columbia (1794-7, 1824-6). As such power made its acts unconstim- 
chief justice of the state supreme court ^^nal ^d null. No immediate results 
(1804-14) andchancellorof the New York occurred, but this was the first import^t 
Court of Chancery (1814-23), he began statement of state rights and nul ification 
the practice of delivering his opinions in feq-v.), and formed a strong reply to the 
writing, and some of them have been I^ederalist Alien and Sedition Acts (q.v.). 

widely influential in later cases. He modi- Kentucky Cardinal, A, novelette by 
fled English chancery practice to conform J.L. Allen (q.v.) published in 1894. After- 
to American constitutions, and became (1896) is a sequel, 

the virtual creator of equity jurisdiction In the blue-grass region of Kentucky, 
in the U.S. His reputation depends both Adam Moss, an amiable recluse, is ab- 
upon his judicial decisions and upon his sorbed in his love of animal nature and 
Commentaries on American Law (4 vols., makes his garden a reflige for migratory 
* 1 826-30), whose six parts deal respectively birds. He is at first ‘resigned' to the com- 
with (1) international law, (2) the Con- ing of the Cobb family, which settles next 
stitution and government of the U.S., door, but soon falls in love with Georgiana 
from a Federalist point of view, (3) state Cobb. She is an elusive girl, who tanta- 
laws, (4) rights of persons, (5) personal lizesAdam by her variable attitudes. Fear- 
property, and (6) real property. ing that she will never have his complete 

KENT, Rockwell (1882- ), New allegiance, she tests him by demanding 

York author and artist, whose books, illus- that he capture one of the Kentucky 
trated by himself, are accounts of sea voy- cardinal birds and present it to her in a 
ages and residences in the Arctic and South cage. Unwillingly he does, and, when the 

America. They include: (1920), bird dies, the lovers arc ffnef-stneken. 

concerning his experiences in Alaska; They quarrel, but through this experience 
Voyaging Southward from the Strait of come to understand each other, and are 
Magellan (1924), about his journey to reconciled. In the sequel, they arc married, 
Tierra del Fuego; N by E (1930) and and live happily together, reaching a com- 
Salamina (1935), dealing with his life promise in their interests when he devotes 
in Greenland; and This Is My Own (1940) Wmself partial^ to socid life. The idyl 
and Ifs Me O Lord (1955), autobiog- soon ends in Georgiana s death at the 
raphy. In addition to illustrations for birth of their son, and Adain is left to con- 
many books, he is known for his work as scl® himself with his devotion to nature, 
a painter, primarily of landscapes, distin- Kentucky Tragedy, celebrated crime 
guished for a use of simple masses of color, known also as the Beauchamp Case. Ann 
and as a pen-and-ink artist and lithog- Cook, after having been seduced by 
rapher who uses a striking, stark line m a Colonel Solomon P. Sharp, solicitor-gen- 
highly stylized manner. cral of Kentucky, married an attorney, 

KENTON, Simon (1755-1836), Kentucky Twboam O. Beauchamp (i824)> making 
and Ohio frontiersman, Indian fighter, him swear to kill Sharp. Sevtf ^ times 
and scout under Boone, served in Clark's challenged. Sharp refused to fight, and 
expedition to K Mltssk ia and Vincennes. Beauchamp’s murder plans were e^u^y 
AlAo iigh captured at Detroit by the unsuccessful. Finally Beauchamm in dis- 
British, he escaped (1779), served in at- guise, stabbed Sharp to death (Nov. 5, 
tacks on the Indians in Kentucky, was a 1825). He pleaded not guilty after hw 
major under Wayne (1793-4), and finally arrest, but was convicted after a long 
served with the Kentucky volunteers in trial marked by comipnon on both 8id» 
the War of 1 8 1 2. He was famous in fix>n- Beauchamp was refused a pardon by the 
^er legends, and figures in Alice qf Old governor, and, the night brfore the ei^ 
I'incennej and The Crossing. tion, Ann joined him in his cdl, where 
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Kenyon Review' 


Kimball 


both took laudanum. When this did not 
kill them, they stabbed themselves. Ann 
died, but Beauchamp was hanged. The 
affair has been written about in Beau- 
champ’s Confession (1826), containing 
poems by Ann, in plays by Chivers and 
Charlotte Barnes (qq.v.), a novel by 
R.P.Warren, and Poe’s Politian^ Hoff- 
man’s Greyslaefy and Simms’ Beauchampe 
(qq.v.), 

Kenyon Review (1939- )i quarterly 
journal edited by J.C.Ransom from Ken- 
yon College, Ohio. It includes many of the 
former contributors of The Southern Re- 
vieWy such as Allen Tate, R.P.Warren, and 
Muriel Rukeyser, and carries on its poli- 
cies of close textual scrutiny of modern 
poetry, essays on general aesthetics, and 
the printing of important contemporary 
fiction and poetry. It has devoted special 
issues to Henry James and Gerard Manley 
Hopkins. 

KERN, Jerome (1885-1945), composer 
of songs, operettas, and motion-picture 
scores, whose best-known work is Show 
Boat (1927), written in collaboration with 
Oscar Hammers tein II and based on Edna 
Ferber’s novel. In it is his song Ol’ Man 
River,’ based on Negro folk music. Other 
operettas include Sally (1920), Sunny 
(1924), The Cat and the Fiddle (1927), 
and Music in the Air (1932). He assem- 
bled one of the greatest of American 
book collections, dispersed in 1929. 

KERR, Orpheus. C., see R,H.NeweIl. " 


Massachusetts, and to describe the habits 
and customs ol the Narragansett Indians. 
KIDD, William (r. 1645-1701), British 
irate known as Captain Kidd, made his 
ome in New York City (r.1690 ff,). In 
1697 be was authorized by the governor 
to proceed as a privateer against pirates^ 
but failure and disease caused a 'mutiny 
among his crew, and Kidd, to save himself, 
was forced to turn pirate. When he re- 
turned to his home, he expected to be 
pardoned, but instead was sent to London 
under guard and was hanged for pirac]^ 
His estate was surprisingly small, and this 
led to tales of buried treasure, none cX 
which has been proved true. Captain Kidd 
and his treasure figure in many stories,' 
e.g. Poe’s ‘The Gold-Bug' and Irving’s 
Tales of a Traveller. 

KIEFT, Willem (1597-1647), was gover- 
nor of New Netherland (q.v., 1638-47), 
his administration being noted for his 
autocratic policies and for the long, bloody 
Indian war that he precipitated. He was 
replaced by Stuyvesant, and was lost at 
sea on his return voyage to Holland, an 
even t which John Winthrop, in his History 
of NewEnglandy regarded as the judgment 
of God, Kieft is satirized as William the 
Testy in Irving’s History of New York. 
Kilburn, Annie, see Annie Kilbum. 
KillerSy They story in Men Without 
Women (q.v.). 

KILMER, [Alfred] Joyce (1886-1918), 
poet, journalist, and critic, whose best- 
known work is the title piece in Trees and 


KETTELL, Samuel (1800-55) Massa- 
chusetts hack writer employed by 
S.G.Goodrich, edited Specimens of Amer- 
ican Poetry (3 vols.,1829), an ardently 
patriotic collection of 189 writers, from 
Cotton Mather to Whittier, conceived as 
an answer to Sydney Smith’s query, ‘Who 
reads an American book?’ 

KEY, Francis Scott (1778-1843), author 
of The Star-Spangled Banner (q^.v.,1814), 
was known in his own time as a Maryland 
lawyer, temporarily associated in practice 
with his brother-in-law, R.B.Taney, and 
for his other songs and devotional pieces, 
posthumously published in Poems (1857). 
He also wrote The Power of Literature 
and Its j^onnection with Religion (1834). 

Kev ^ttH khe Language of Americay A^ 
by jBMUl Williams (q.v.), published at 
lJonMwy643), is an early attempt to 
language of the Indians near 


Other Poems (1914). He died in the second 
Battle of the Marne, becoming a symbol 
of courageous poetic idealism destroyed 
by war. His other books of poetry are 
Summer of Love (1911) and Main Street 

(1917)- 

Aline Kilmer (1888-1941), his widow, 
is known as a poet in her own right, hav- 
ing published Candles That Bum (1919)1 
Vigils (1921), and other books. 
KIMBALL, Richard Burleigh (1816- 
92), a New York lawyer mainly associated 
with Wall Street affairs (1840-54), until 
he went to Texas to become a banker and 
railroad financier. Among his many books 
are four novels valuable for their early 
fictional presentation of the American 
millionaire and the background of Wall 
street: Under-Currents of Wall-Street 
\\%f>i)yWas He Successful! (1864), Henry 
Powers. Banker (1868), and To-day in 
New York (1870). 
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King 

KING, Charles (1844-1933), army officer 
in the Civil War, various Indian cam- 
paigns, and the Spanish-American War. 
Besides military accounts of frontier en- 
counters, he wrote books for boys, and 
such novels as The ColoneVs Daughter 
’(1883), A War-Time Wooing (1888), and 
Under Fire (1894). 

KING, Clarence (1842-1901), born at 
Newport, graduated from Yale (1862), 
after which he made a horseback trip 
across the continent to work in the mines 
of the Comstock Lode and California. He 
was next engaged (1866-77) in a geological 
survey of the Cordilleran ranges from 
eastern Colorado to California, whose re- 
sults were published in the co-operative 
Report of the Geological Exploration of the 
Fortieth Parallel (7 vols., 1870-80). This 
is said to have attained the highest level 
then reached in governmental publica- 
^'tions. After heading the U.S.Geological 
Survey (1878-81), he continued his own 
important writings on geological and geo- 
physical problems. His most popular work 
was the series of sketches, Mountaineering 
in the Sierra Nevada (q.v.,i 872), scientifi- 
cally accurate as well as charmingly de- 
scriptive of the region. His ability as an 
author is further seen in the ‘Helmet of 
Mambrino* {Century y MvLy 1886), and in 
the discussions with his friends, John Hay 
and Henry Adams, which are said to have 
been partly responsible for the novels, 

The Bread-Winners and Democracy, 

KING, Grace Elizabeth (1851-1932), 

New Orleans author, whose short stories 
and novels of that city were a late develop- 
ment of the local-color movement. Her 
books include: Monsieur Motte (1888); 

Tales of Time and Place (1892); Balcony 
Stories (1893); Pleasant Ways of St, 
MSdard (1916); a novel of Reconstruction 
days in New Orleans; and historical and 
biographical works concerning the region. 
king, Rufus (1755-1827), born in 
Maine, represented Massachusetts in the 
Congress of the Confederation and the 
Federal Constitutional Congress, then 
moved to New York and became a promi- 
nent Federalist. He served in the Senate 
(1789-95, 1813-25), was twice a candidate 
for Vice President, and did his most im- 
portant work as U.S.minister to England 
(1796-1803, 1824-6). 

Charles Kino (1789-1867), his son, 
served on the staff of the New York 
American Magazine as associate editor 
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King Jasper 

(1823-7) and editor (1827-47). He was 
president of Columbia University (1849- 
64), and during his administration en- 
larged the scope of undergraduate study. 

KING, Thomas Starr (1824-64), born in 
New York, became a Boston Unitarian 
clergyman noted for his writings on nat- 
ural beauties of the American landscape, 
including a book on the White Hills 
(i860). During the last four years of his 
life, he was a Unitarian pastor in San 
Francisco and was influential in Cali^ 
fornia’s choice of the Union side in the 
Civil War. 

King Coaly novel by Upton Sinclair (q.v.), 
published in 1917. It is based on ‘sworn 
testimony, taken under government su- 
pervision,' during an investigation of the 
Colorado coal-mining industry following 
the strike of 1914-15. 

A wealthy college youth, Hal Warner. " 
disguises himself as a worker, ‘Joe Smith,* 
in order to learn the essential nature of the 
coal-mining industry. As a mule-tender, 
and later as a ‘buddy,’ or miner’s helper, 
he wins popularity and self-respect by 
struggling for improved working condi- 
tions, safety measures, and the miners’ 
right to join a union. His rewards are the 
love of ‘Red Mary’ Burke, a strong-willed 
girl of the mining camp; friendships with 
men of many nationalities; and an insight 
into the intricate system by which the 
coal companies dominate the social and 
political life of Colorado. 

King Cottony term personifying the chief 
staple product of the South, indicating 
its financial and social supremacy. Al- 
though a pamphlet. Cotton Is Kingy was 
published in 1855 by David Christy, the 
term was popularized in a speech (1858) 
by Senator James Henry Hammond of 
South Carolina during his controversy 
with Seward. 

King George’s War, see French and Indian 
Wars, 

King Jaspefy blank verse narrative by 
E.A.Robinson (q.v.), posthumously pub- 
lished in 1935. symbolism is con- 
sidered to refer to the destruction of the 
capitalistic social structure by vengeful 
acts of the disinherited, who also perish in 
the holocaust^ leaving only the enduring 
creative principle of life itself. 

The industrialist, ‘King* Jasper, at the 
climax of a ruthless career, is apparently 
satisfied by his power, but actually is 



King of Pruisia 


Kirby 


disturbed by the neurotic obsession of his 
wife, Honoria, and by his knowledge 
that *• . • there are somewhere some 
hands at work That may destroy us if we 
live too long.’ The dignified, tradition- 
bound Honoria is troubled by the love of 
their son for Zoe, an orphan girl of exotic 
beauty and cryptic wisdom. Shocked by 
the fact that the couple is not legally 
married, and frightened by Zoe’s ‘evil’ 
power, Honoria refuses to recognize the 

f 'rl, even when she joins the household. 

he elder Jasper finds Zoe’s charm ir- 
resistible and takes her into his confidence, 
confessing his dream in which his dead 
friend Hebron, an inventor whose work he 
stole, appeared to haunt him and ride his 
shoulders like Sinbad’s Old Man of the 
Sea. This dream is fulfilled when Hebron’s 
son arrives to seek revenge, and destroys 
Jasper’s kingdom. As the symbolic fac- 
tory chimneys fall, Honoria quietly coni- 
mits suicide. Jasper grimly awaits his 
doom, which comes when Hebron shoots 
him and his son, and seizes Zoe. Knowing 
in her mysterious way that she is destined 
to go on living, but ‘alone,’ she kills 
Hebron, and escapes into the night. 

King of Prussia, Edict of, see Edict of the 
King of Prussia. 

RING PHILIP {d.i 6 ^ 6 ), name given by 
English settlers to Metacomet, Chief of 
the Wampanoag Indians during New Eng- 
land’s most important Indian war. The 
struggle, known as King Philip’s War 
(1675-6), consisted of sudden raids on 
the border towns by the Wampanoag, 
the Nipmucks, and the Narragansett, the 
latter led by Canonchet. The Nipmucks, 
Abnaki, and some Praying Indians later 
joined the struggle. The massacre at Deer- 
field (autumn 1675) a prominent 
attack. Philip was at first successful, but 
in 1676 his power began to decline, and 
the war ended when he was treacherously 
shot by another Indian. The result was 
the practical extermination of tribal life 
in southern New England. The character 
of Philip has been variously estimated by 
many historians. Increase Mather’s Brief 
History of the War with the Indians (1676) 
and William Hubbard’s Narrative of the 
Troubles with t^ Indians are ex- 

amples. of the immeasurable rage of the 
early historians. The only historian of the 
time who wrote of Philip temperately is 
Gookin in his Historical Account ... of 
ihe Christian Indians. Benjamin Tompson 


wrote a versified account of the" war 
Mary Rowlandson told of her captivity, 
and Thomas Church collected Entertain- 
ing Passages Relating to King Philip's , 
War . . . (1716). Later versions, in which 
sympathy lies with Philip’s followers, in- ’ 
elude Yamoyden by Eastburn and Sands; • 
Stone’s play, Metamora\ Irving’s essay in 
The Sketch Book; and Cooper’s The Wept 
of Wish-ton-Wish. 

King William’s War, see French and 
Indian Wars. 

King’s College, see Columbia University. 
King's Henchman, The, opera by 
Deems Taylor, with libretto by Ednia 
St. Vincent Millay (q.v.). 

King’s Mountain, Battle of, occurred 
in a South Carolina frontier town (Oct. 7, 
1780), between British troops and a force 
of American backwoodsmen. The Ameri- 
can victory greatly aided the Revolu-^ 
tionary campaign in the South. 
KINGSLEY, Sidney (1906- ), New 
York playwright and actor, whose plays 
include Men in White (q.v., 1933), 
the medical profession; Dead End (q.v., 
1935), about New York’s slums; Ten Mil- 
lion Ghosts (1936), about munitions 
makers; The World We Make (1939), 
dramatizing Millen Brand’s novel, The 
Outward Room, about the cure of a psy- 
chopathic girl through sharing in the life 
of the poor; The Patriots (194Z), written 
with Madge Evans, about Jefferson’s and 
Hamilton’s struggle over the future of the 
U.S.; Detective Story (1949); Darkness at 
Noon (1951), based on Arthur Koestler’s 
novel; and Lunatics and Lovers (1955), a 
farce. 

KINO, Eusebio Francisco (r.1645- 
1711), Italian-born Jesuit missionary, ar- 
rived at Vera Cruz (1681) and labored un- 
til his death to found missions and convert 
Indians in the Southwest. His autobio- 
graphical chronicle, Favores Celestiales, 
was discovered and translated by H.E. 
Bolton (1919). 

KIPLING, Rudyard (1865-1936). Brit- 
ish poet, novelist, and writer 01 short 
stories, resided for several years after 
189a at Brattleboro, Vermont. With his 
brother-in-law, Wolcott Balestier (q.v.), 
he wrote The Naulahka {iZgp). Captains 
Courageous (q.v.,1897) is Kipling’s own 
work concern^ with the American scene. 
KIRBY, William (1817-1906), English- 
born novelist, went to Canada, with 
which his literary career is identified, after 
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BUrkland 

seven* yean residence in the U.S. (1832-9). 
His most important work, The Golden Dog 
{1877), is a romance of Quebec during the 
period of Louis XV. 

‘ KIRKLAND, Caroline Stansbvry (i 801- 
• 64), granddaughter of Joseph Stansbury, 

, was born in New York City. She married 
Samuel -Kirkland, with him conducted a 
seminary at Geneva and then at Detroit, 
and became one of the first settlers of 
Pinckney, Michigan. Her ideas of the 
West, formed by such works as Atala^ 
were considerably altered when she went 
to live on the frontier, as indicated in A 
New Home — Who'll Follow? (q.v.,1839), 
written under the pseudonym Mrs.Mary 
Clavers, and reissued (1874) as Our New 
Home in the West. Mrs. Kirkland’s later 
works on the frontier. Forest Life (1842), 
a series of essays, and Western Clearings 
(i 845), loosely woven stories, are more self- 
«iConscious and sentimental than her hu- 
morous first book. After her return to New 
York City (1843), her work became con- 
ventional and she issued various sterec^ 
typed anthologies, travel letters, and di- 
dactic literary collections. 

Joseph Kirkland (1830-94), her son, 
also possessed the ability to describe the 
Middle VVest realistically. His novds are 
based primarily on his own experiences 
and observations, and are frankly and 
forcefully told, lacking the romanticism 
so common in their time. His chief work, 
Zury: The Meanest Man in Spring County 
(q.v.,1887), was followed by a sequel, The 
McVeys (1888), depicting the drab life of 
Anne McVey and her illegitimate children 
by Zury. The Captain of Company ^(1891) 
is a realistic novel of the Civil War, based 
on Kirkland’s own experiences. 

Kitchen Cabinet^ popular name for the 
intimate advisers of Andrew Jackson, 
whose informal meetings were responsible 
for administrative policies over which the 
official cabinet had no influence. 
KITTREDGE, George Lyman (1860- 
i 940 > authority on Shakespeare and early 
English literature, professor at Harv^d 
University (1888-1936), whose teaching 
and writing had a profound influence on 
American scholarship. His works include: 
The Old Farmer and His Almanack 
(1904); Chaucer and His Poetry (iq^S); 
Shakspere (1916); A Study of Gawain and 
the Green Knight (1916); and Witchcraft 
in Old and New England (1929). 

KITTREDGE, Walter(i 834-I905), con- 


Kneeland 

cert singer and composer, whose song 
Tenting on the Old Camp Ground (1864) 
was a popular Civil War song, sung both 
in the North and the South. 

Kiwanis, luncheon club primarily for busi- 
nessmen and others of the so-called white- 
collar class, was founded in BuflFalo, New 
York (1914). In 1954 it had 4,000 clu^ 
in the U.S. and Canada, and a membership 
of 241,000. The name is derived from 
an Indian word, Keewanis, which suggests 
the idea ’to make oneself known,^ and 
from this has been acquired the connota- 
tion ‘self-expression,’ which is primarily 
devoted to what has been denominated as 
‘Service’ having a direct or indirect rela- 
tionship to business. 

KLEIN, Charles (1867-1915), popular 
dramatist, won success with such senti- 
mental plays as The Auctioneer (1901) 
and The Music Master (1904), both pro^^ 
duced by Belasco, with Warfield in the 
leading roles. His later works are cleverly 
constructed and depend upon timely sub- 
jects for their temporary effectiveness. 

Klondike gold ru^, began with the dis- 
covery of rich placer deposits in Alaska 
and the Yukon territory of northwestern 
Canada (1896), causing a stampede of 
gold seekers from many countries (1897— 
9), whose main route of travel was the 
Yukon River. The hardships suffered by 
these men and the color of Klondike days 
are described in many personal narratives, 
form the basis of works by Robert Serv- 
ice, Stewart Edward White, Rex Beach, 
and Elizabeth Robins, and are most no- 
tably employed in such fiction by Jack 
London as The Call of the Wild^ White 
Fangy and Smoke Bellew. (See North 
Woods:) 

KNAPP, Samuel Lorenzo (1783-1838), 
popular Massachusetts hack writer, who 
specialized in ornate, effusive, and un- 
rdiable biographies. His Lectures on 
American Literature (1829) was an early 
attempt to study a generally unrecognized 
subject, but, because he could not find 
enough material, Knapp padded his book 
with chapters on ‘The Naval Character 
of Our County’ and other rather remote 
literary material. 

KNEELAND, Abner (1774-1844), New 
England Universalist clergyman and 
freethinker, whose doubts concerning the 
divine origin of the Scriptures appear in 
A Series }f Letters in Drfense qf Ditdne 
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Revelation (i8i6)^ a correspondence with 
Hosea Ballou, and in successive liberal 
religious magazines that he edited. In 

1838 he was jailed for his unorthodox 
views, although defended by Channing, 
Ripley, Alcott, Garrison, and Emerson, 
as well as Theodore Parker, who said, 
^Abner was jugged for sixty days; but he 
will come out as beer from a bottle, all 
foaming, and will make others foam.* In 

1839 he made an unsuccessful attempt to 
found a colony in Iowa for his First 
Society of Free Enquirers. 

KNICKERBOCKER, Diedrich, fictitious 
chronicler of Irving’s humorous History of 
New York (q.v.,1809) and in shorter tales 
and sketches dealing with the Dutch 
background of the state. Owing to Irving, 
the name became synonymous with Dutch 
in respect to New York. The real Knicker- 
bocker family came to America ^,1674, 
and lived chiefly in Albany county. 

Knickerbocker Group, school of writers 
whose association was primarily geo- 
graphical and due to similar literary tastes. 
The name was a tribute to Irving’s Knick^ 
erbocker^s History of New York (1809), and 
the members attempted to carry his Add- 
isonian spirit into their superficially so- 
phisticated work. Other than Irving, Bry- 
ant, and Paulding, the writers most gener- 
ally identified with this group included 
Hoffman, Drake, Halleck, Verplanck, 
Sands, Willis, Lydia M. Child, and Epes 
Sargent. This New York City group was 
represented in The Knickerbocker Maga- 
zine (q.v.), but may be said to have 
waned after its founding. Most of the 
writers were pilloried in Poe’s The Lit- 
erati.* 

Knickerbocker Holiday^ musical play 
by Maxwell Anderson (q.v.) and Kurt 
Weill. 

Knickerbocker Magazine^ The (1833- 
65), monthly literary magazine, published 
at New York, was edited by Lewis G. and 
Willis G. Clark (1834-61). The name was 
a tribute to Irving, who was a contributor 
during its heyday, as were Longfellow, 
Parkman, Paulding, Hoffman, Halleck, 
Willis, Hawthorn^ Whittier, Holmes, 
Bird, and Bryant. C.G.Leland was editor 
(1861-2), writing most of the contents 
himself, although Howells, Aldrich, and 
Fitz-James O^Brien also contributed. The 
Knickerbocker Gallery (1855) was an an- 
thology selected from the magazine. 


Know-Nothing movement 

KNIGHT, Sarah Kemble (1666-1727), 
known as Madam Knight, was a Boston 
teacher, also employed in the recording of 
public documents. She is said to have been 
an early teacher of Benjamin Franklin. 
Entrusted with some family business, dur- 
ing the winter of 1704-5 she made an un- 
accompanied trip from Boston to New 
York City and back, which occupied five 
months. During the pauses of her horse- 
back journeys, she kept a journal, which 
records events in a most amusing fashion, 
and comments entertainingly upon tte 
rough roads, river crossings, intolerab^ 
inns, and the manners and speech of ti^ 
inland rustics. The diary was first pub^ 
lished by Theodore Dwight (1825), and 
has since been frequently reprint^, al- 
though the original manuscript is now 
lost. 

Knights of Columbus, fraternal o^aniza- 
tion of American Roman Catholics, was*' 
founded at N«w Haven, Connecticut 
(1882), anci 1 ms as its purposes the pro- 
motion of benevolence among its mem- 
bers, the protection of Catholic interests, 
and the extension of tolerance and friendly 
relations with the rest of the community. 

Knights of Lalx>r, workers* organization 
founded at Philadelphia (1869), was in- 
tended to replace craft unions by a single 
union that would include all types of 
workers, as well as other individuals who 
sympathized with the organized-labor 
movement. Terence V. Powderly (q.v.) 
was its leader (1879-93), and it had at- 
tained national importance by 1881, when 
the policy of secrecy was abandoned. As 
it continued to grow, important strikes 
were won in the Union Pacific and Wa- 
bash railways. The failure of the Mis- 
souri-Pacific strike (1886) caused a loss 
of prestige, and the Knights of Labor 
fought an unsuccessful compaign against 
the newly organized American Federation 
of Labor (q.v.). It had little influence 
after 1894, l>ut did not disband until 1917* 

Knights of the Golden Qrde, see Copper- 
head, 

Knights of the White Camellia, see Ku 
Klux Klan, 

Knitters in the Sun^ stories by Alice 
French (q.v.), 

Know-Nothing movement, opposing the 
political influence of foreign-torn groups 
especially the Roman Catholics, resultm 
in the organization of secret nativist 
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societies, and during the 1840’s, of the 
American Republican party, later called 
the Native American party. A national 
convention of this group was held in 1845; 
it elected various candidates in the East, 
but soon declined. After 1850, agitation 
against the supposed Irish and German 
Catholic political domination was renewed, 
with rioting and class antagonism. At this 
time the Know-Nothings arose. Although 
not an actual party, the several organiza- 
tions within the movement received this 
title, suggested by their extreme secrecy, 
and reputedly coined by E.Z.C.Judson, a 
prominent member. They had consider- 
able success in local and state elections, 
and in 1 854 abandoned secrecy to become 
the American party, augmented by the 
seceding Whigs led by Fillmore. Fillmore 
was the American party’s presidential 
candidate (1856), but the group’s affilia- 
•4ion with pro-slavery Southerners caused 
his defeat. In i860 the remnants of the 
organization formed the Constitutional 
Union party (q.v.), known derisively as 
the ‘Do-Nothings.* 

KOBER, Arthur (1900- ), was born 
in Poland and brought to New York as a 
child. He is the author of Having a Won-^ 
derful Time (1937), a comedy of New York 
City office workers at a summer camp in 
the Catskills; vernacular sketches of life 
in the Bronx, collected in Thunder Over 
the Bronx (1935), Hear Bella (1941), 
and Bella^ Belluy Kissed a Fella (1951); 
and Pardon Me For Pointing (1939), and 
That Man Is Here Again (1947), sketches 
of Hollywood. 

KOCH, F.H., see Carolina Playmakers. 

KOMROFF, Manuel (1890- ), born 

in New York, attended Yale, and became 
a journalist in New York and later in 
Russia during the revolution. Returning 
to l^ew York, he published The Grace of 
Lambs (1925), short stories, followed by a 
novel, Tht JuggleFs Kiss (1927), and 
Coronet (a vols.,1929), a romance tracing 
the decay of aristocracy from the 17th to 
the 20th century. Two Thieves (1931)^8 a 
novel about the men who were crucified 
with Jesus. Later novels include A New 
York Tempest (1932); /, the Tiger (1933); 
IF aterloo (1936); TAtf March of the Hundred 
(^939), an allegorical story of humanity 
m the 20 years after World War 1 5 The 
Magic Bow (1940), about Paganini; In 
w Years of Our Lord (1942); Feast of 
w Jesters Ci947)> about the Congress of 


Vienna; Echo of Evil (1948), about a 
paroled murderess and her small-town rel- 
atives; and Jade Star (1951), about a 
Chinese girl at Kubla Khan’s court. All 
in Our Day (1942) collects stories. 

Koningsmarke, the Long Finne: A 
Story of the New Worlds romance by J.K. 
Paulding (q.v.), published in 1823, and 
later retitled Koningsmarke; or. Old Times 
in the New fForld, 

This historical narrative of New Sweden 
(q.v.) is partly a burlesque of Scott’s 
The Piratey and also satirizes Cooper’s 
Indian characters, the Swedes, and Paul- 
ding’s contemporaries. Koningsmarke, a 
handsome young Finn, comes to the 
Swedish community of Elsingburgh on 
the Delaware, governed by Heer Peter 
Piper. Jailed for passing English coins, he 
is rescued when the jail catches fire. He 
has been badly injured and is nursed back* 
to health by Christina, Heer Piper’s 
daughter, with whom he falls in love. 
The town is betrayed by a Negro into the 
hands of Indians, and several of the towns- 
people are captured, among them Chris- 
tina and Koningsmarke, who are adopted 
into the tribe. Just as the Finn is in danger 
of execution for refusing a native marriage, 
they are rescued by the Quaker, Shadracn 
Moneypenny, who ransoms them as the 
emissary of William Penn. Later, when 
the English seize the Swedish holsin^Sy 
Koningsmarke is kidnapped, but Chris- 
tina pleads for him and he is released by 
the governor of New York. 

KOSCIUSKO, Thaddeus [Tadeusz An- 
drzej Kosciuszro] (1746-1817), Polish 
military leader and statesman, came to 
America during the Revolution, and 
served as aide to Washington, officer in 
the Southern campaigns of Greene, and 
engineer at West Point. He revisited the 
U.S. in later years, while in enforced exile 
from his native country, which he had 
temporarily liberated from Russia. 
KRAMM, Joseph (1908- ), Philadel- 
phia-born dramatist and actor, who wrote 
The Shrike (1952, Pulitzer Prize), a play 
about a man who attempts suicide to be 
free of a madly possessive wife. 
KREYMBORG, Alfred (1883- ), 

New York poet and playwright, whose first 
collection. Mushrooms (1916)* an 

attempt to achieve direct simplicity in 
poetry. He next turned to poetic drama, 
writing Plays for Poem-Mimes (1918), 
Plays for Merry Andrews (1920), and Pup-^ 
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pet Plays (1923), many of which were first 
presented by the Provincetown Player^ 
Less Lonely (1923) shows the juxtaposi- 
tion of personal memes and conventional 
verse forms. He continued to experiment 
with the sonnet form in The Lost Sail 
(1928), while Manhattan Men (1929) rep- 
resents a midwa^r point between his 
early experimentation and his later more 
conventional poetry published in Prologue 
in Hell (1930), The Little World (1932), 
and Ho More War (1950). His Selected 
Poems were published in 1945. Our Sinking 
Strength (1929) is a history of American 
poetrv, complemented by Lyric America 
(1920), an anthology. Troubadour (1925) 
is the autobiography of his youth on the 
East Side^ and his later life in Greenwich 
Village and elsewhere, and his other books 
include the novels, -Erw/i Vitek (1914) and 
Fm No Hero (1933), and a book for chil- 
dren, (1927). He has been 

active in the Federal Theatre and in radio 
drama, writing for the latter medium such 
plays as The Planets (1938), a modern 
pacifist allegory. 

KRUTCH, Joseph Wood (i8^~ ), 

born in Tennessee, graduated from the 
state university (1915), served in the 
First World War, and received his Ph.D. 
from Columbia (1923). Since that time 
he has been on the ^itorial staff of The 
Nation as dramatic critic, and has been a 
professor at Columbia and the New School 
for Social Research. His books include: 
Edgar Allen Poe: A^ Study in Genius 
(1926), an analytical biography employing 
psychoanalysis; The Modem Temper 
(1929), a pessimistic analysis of contem- 
porary life, by a ‘modern intellectual* who 
finds that science has destroyed his faith 
in a beneficent universe, and psycholo^ 
his belief in his own nobility, so that he 
‘finds only in the pursuit of knowledge 
that which makes hfe worth living’; Five 
Masters: A Study in the Mutations of the 
Novel (1930), an analysis of Boccaccio, 
Cervantes, lUchardson, Stendhal, and 
Proust, to determine whether their great- 
ness springs from the life of their times or 
from an essential universality; Experience 
and Art (1932); Was Europe a Success? 
(1934); The American Drama Since 1918 
(1939); scholarly biographies of Samuel 
Johnson (1944) and Thoreau (1948); 
amism* in Modem Drama (1953); and The 
Measure qf Man (1954), a return to the 
diemes of The Modem Temper^ with a hu- 
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manistic plea for ‘Moral Discourse, t Des~ 
ert Year (1952) and The Best of Two 
Worlds (1953) are works of natural history. 

Ku Klux Klan, name of two secret terror* 
ist societies, the first, which figures in 
Dixon’s The Clansmany being widespread 
in the South during the Reconstruction. 
Organized in 1865, this original Klan was 
composed of local vigilance committees, 
intended to keep the freed Negroes in a 
subservient condition, and used various 
methods of instilling fear, such as masl^, 
flowing white robes, horseback para^s 
and raids by night, whippings, and tarrii|ig 
and feathering. The first general organizfu 
tion of local Klans was effected in 1867, 
with the election of N.B. Forrest, an ex- 
Confederate general, as Grand Wizard, 
and such other officers as Grand Dragons, 
Grand Titans, Giants, Goblins, Furies, and 
Ghouls. This fantastic use of the macabre 
and the mysterious was effective, and thfe^ 
Klan remained powerful in Southern pol- 
itics and local affairs into the 1870’s. A 
kindred organization was the Knights of 
the White Camellia, which dominated the 
lower South and maintained headquarters 
in NewOrelans. The more recent Ku Klux 
Klan movement has been nation-wide, orig- 
inating in Georgia ( 1 91 5) , but spreading, as 
an outgrowth of wartime emotionalism, to 
many Northern regions. Based on aprogram 
of white supremacy, native Americanism, 
fundainentalism, anti-Semitism, and antj- 
Catholicism, it has had considerable politi- 
cal influence, especially in the early 1920's. 

RUMMER, Clare, New York song 
writer and playwright. Her farces include: 
^Good Gracious y AnnabelleP (1916), Rollo's 
Wild Oat (1920), and Her Masters Voice 
(i?33)' In addition to many popular songs 
written during the first decade of the 
20th century, she wrote a book of humor- 
ous verse, Bible Jtimes for the Not Too 
Young {1909). 

KYNE, Peter B[ernard] (1880- ), 

California author, whose popular books 
include Gappy Ricks (1920), a collection 
of short stories dealing with a shrewd 
though kindly retired sea-captain and his 
adventures as owner of a coastwise navi- 
gation line and a lumber company. He has 
published several other collections of 
Cappy Ricks stories. The Go-Getter 
the story of a canny businessman, was 
popular among the sort of men who servea 
as prototypes for the leading character. 
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^LatiadlstSy group of Protestant mystics, 
followers of the French clergyman Jean de 
• la Badic (1610-74). They were most im- 
, portant in Holland and Germany, but 
founded* a community in northern Mary- 
land (1684-1730), where they engaged m 
farming. 

LACY, Ernest (1863-1916), Philadelphia 
playwright, whose blank verse dramas 
include Chatterton (1894), produced by 
Julia Marlowe, Rinaldo (1895), and The 
Ragged Earl (1899). The Bard of Mary 
Redcliffey an unproduced drama also con- 
cerned with Chatterton, was published 
with his poems and other romantic plays 
(1916). 

LADD, George Trumbull (1842-1921), 
«<professor of philosophy at Bowdoin and at 
Yale (1881-1905), was a pioneer in ex- 
perimental psychology, and formulated a 
philosophy synthesizing the scientific 
view ot a mechanical structure of nature 
with an idealistic metaphysical view of its 
appreciation. His books include: Philos-^ 
ophy of Mind (1891); Philosophy of 
Knowledge (1897); ^ Theory of Reality 
(1899); And Knowledge y Life and Reality 
(1909). 

LADD, Joseph Brown (1764-86), Rhode 
Island physician, was the author of The 
Poems of Arouet (1786), which, though in 
the sentimental style of the Della Cruscan 
school, are interesting as American prede- 
cessors of romantic poetry. 

LADD, William (1778-1841), New Eng- 
land author and lecturer on world peace, 
founded the American Peace Society 
(1828), edited the Harbinger of Peace y and 
wrote An Essay on a Congress of Nations 
(1840), proposing institutions whose essen- 
tial features are to be found in the 
League of Nations, the World Court, and 
the Hague Conferences. His ideas were 
popularized by Elihu Burritt. 

f^dies* Companiony The (1834-^), ec- 
lectic literary journal, was published 
monthly at New York as an imitation of 
Godefs Lady 5 Book. Poe's The Mystery 
of Marie Rog6t' appeared here, and other 
contributors included Willis, Paulding, 
Longfellow, Simms, and Hoffman. 

Home Journal (1883- )> 

monthly ma^ane founded by C.H.K, 


Curtis, was edited by his wife until 
1899. It was popularized by its second 
editor, E.W.Bok (1899-1920), who not 
only obtained famous contributors, but 
also indulged in mild campaigns for 
social reform and aesthetic improve^ 
ments in urban life. Later editors have 
continued his policies with such suc- 
cess that the circulation is now more than 
2,000,000. 

Ladies* National MagazinCy see Peter- 

sonjO.J. 

ladies* Repository y The (1841-80), Cin- 
cinnati monthly periodical of literature 
and religion, founded by the Methodists. 
After 1876 it was entitled the National 
Repository. 

lady Baitimorey novel by Owen Wister 
(q.v.). 

Lady Eieanore*s Mantley allegorical 
tale by Hawthorne (q.v.), published in 
1838 and reprinted in Twice-Told Tales 
(1842). 

Lady Eleanore RochclifFe comes to live 
at the Boston Province House, in the 
family of her guardian, Colond Shute. 
Her haughty beauty distracts Jervase 
Helwyse, whose love she scorns, and 
affects all who see her. The curious mantle 
she wears is said to have supernatural 
powers, and to have some influence in 
the epidemic of smallpox that s^n breaks 
out, striking first the aristocratic circle of 
Lady Eleanore, and then the common 
people she despises. At last she herself is 
stricken, and as she is dying confesses, *I 
wrapped myself in Pride as in a Mantle, 
and scorned the sympathies of nature; 
and therefore has nature made this 
wretched body the medium of a dreadful 
sympathy.’ Helwyse takes her mantle, 
which is burned by a mob, and the pesti- 
lence begins to subside. 

Lady of the Aroostooky They novel by 
Howells (q.v.) published in 1879. 

Lydia Blood, a Massachusetts school 
teacher, sails for Venice on the Aroostook. 
She becomes the object of the attentioiu 
of Hicks, a drunken ne’er-do-well, and is 
saved from his advances by Jmes Stam- 
ford, a member of Boston socie^. Staai- 
ford, gradually made aware of Lydians 
native nobility that has been v^ed by 
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Lady or the Tiger 

her provincialisms, falls in love with her, churches and in the Minnesota state capi- 
and they are married in Venice. tol. His books include: Considerations on • 

Lady or the Tiger, The, short story by Painting (1895), An Artist's Letters from 

Frank Stockton (q.v.), which was sen- Japan Great Masters (1903), The 

sationally popular when it was published Higher Life in Art (1908), and Reminis- 
in The Century (Nov. 1882). It was re- (1912). Christopher . 

printed in a collection (1884), and was the and Oliver La Farge are his grandsons. * 
subject of an operetta (1888). ^ LA FARGE, Oliver [Hazard . Perry] * 

An ancient king invents a court of jus- (1901- ), ethnologist and author, after 

tice in which prisoners are brought into graduation from Harvard (1924) con- 

an arena and made to open one of two ducted archaeological investigations in 

doors. Those who open the door behind Arizona, Mexico, and Guatemala, and 
which is placed a tiger are eaten alive and with Frans Blom wrote Tribes and Temples 

adjudged guilty; those who open the other (2 vols.,i925,*27). Laughing Boy (q.’J., 

find a beautiful lady, marry her, and are 1929, Pulitzer Prize, 1930) is a novel ©f 
adjudged innocent. A youth falls in love life among the Navajo Indians, and hU 
with the king’s daughter, who returns his later novels include: The Sparks Fly 
love. When he is sentenced to this form of ward (1931), set in Central America; Lonj^ 
trial, the princess, having discovered the Pennant (1933), a story of 19th-century 
secret of the doors, signals her lover to New England seamen; The Enemy Gods^ 
open the right-hand door. Here the talc (i937)> Navajo inability to adapt 

ends: ‘And so I leave it with all of you. to white civilization; and The Copper Pof^ 
Which came out of the opened door — the (1942), about a New England painter in 
lady or the tiger?* New Orleans. All the Young Men (1935) 

LA FARGE, Christopher (1897-1956), is a book of short stories. As Long as the 
author, painter, and architect. His verse Grass Shall Grow (1940) is a survey of the 
novels are: Hoxie Sells His Acres (1934), history and conditions of American In- 
set in New England; Each to the Other dians, and The Changing Indian (1942^) is 
(i939)> about a young man trying to find a symposium edited by La Farge. Raw 
his place in the modern world; and Material (1945) contains reminiscences 
Beauty for Ashes (1953), about social re- of his intellectual development, 
sponsibility and personal independence. LAFAYETTE, (pr La Fayette), Marie 
The Sudden Guest (1946), a prose novel Joseph Paul, Marquis de (i757~i834), 
about a New England spinster’s disregard French major-general in the American 
for fellow citizens during a hurricane, is an Revolution, arrived in America in June 
oblique comment on U.S. international re- 1777 and, except for about six months 
lations. Mesa Verde (1945) is a verse when he worked for the American cause 
drama about the cliff dwellers. The WiU in France, remained until the end of the 
sons (1941) includes sketches of social war. He distinguished himself at the bat- 
climbers; other collections arc: Poems and ties of Brandy wine and Monmouth and in 
Portraits {i^e^i)\East by Southwest (1944), the campaign leading to the surrender of 
stories and a poem about the war in the Cornwallis. Returning to France, he was 
Pacific; and All Sorts and Kinds (1949), associated with revolutionary activities 
stories. there and maintained his interest in the 

LAFARGE, John (1835-1910), artist and U.S., to which he returned in 1784 and 
author, was born in New York of French again in a triumphal tour in 1824. 
parentage. He went abroad (1856) to LAFFITE {or Lafitte), Jean (f.1780- 
study painting with Couture, and met the r.1825), French smuggler and pirate 
Pre-Raphadites and other intdlectual leader, with his brother Pierre operated 
and artistic leaders of the time. In 1876 off the coast of Louisiana. Their he^> 
he executed the mural decorations for quarters included the Barataria region 
Trinity Church, Boston, and thereafter near the mouth of the Mississippi, and 
he devoted himsdf to mural painting and the island site of the present Galveston, 
die design and manufacture of stained Texas. During the War of 1812, the 
glass. V\^ile in Japan, Samoa, and the Laffites refused British remuneration to 
South Seas with Henry Adams he pro- engage in an attack on New Orleans, and 
duced fine watcrcolors and paintings. His turned over the documents containing the 
decorative, refined murals, in the tradi- proposal to the U.S. An American naval 
don of the Italian masters, are in many force was at first sent against them, but 
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later ’Jackson accepted the aid of Laffite 
in the Battle of New Orleans, giving him 
and his men a pardon in return for their 
\ services. Another force was sent against 
Laffite when he resumed operations in 
• Texas, and he departed peaceably. His 
, end is not definitely known, and his pirati- 
cal adventures and rumors of buried treas* 
ure have made him a prominent figure in 
folk legends. 

LaFOLLETTE, Robert Marion (1855- 
1925), Wisconsin statesman, was a Repub- 
lican Congressman (1885-91), but later 
veered from the orthodox party line as 
governor (1901-6) to introduce *the Wis- 
consin idea,' a program to secure direct- 
primary legislation, tax reform, govern- 
ment control of railroads, and other re- 
forms. As U.S.senator (1906-25), he sup- 
ported Wilson's reform measures, but was 
jl^nspicuous for his courageous independ- 
^ce in attempting to keep America out 
of the First World War, He later opposed 
the League of Nations and the World 
Court, fought against deflation and the 
domination of big business, and served the 
cause of farmers and laborers. In 1924 he 
ran for President on the ticket of the Pro- 
gressive party (q.v.) and received nearly 
5,000,000 votes, one sixth of the total. He 
wrote an Jutohiofraphy (1912), and a 
selection of his writings was published as 
Political Philosophy (19^0)* 

Robert Marion La Follettejr. 
(1895-1953), and Philip Fox La Fol- 
lette (1897- ), his sons, have con- 

tinued his liberal policies, the former as a 
U.S.senator and the latter as governor of 
Wisconsin. 

LAHONTAN, Louis-Armand, Baron de 
(1666-^.1713), French explorer, came to 
New France (1683) and made an unsuc- 
cessful expedition against the Iroquois. 
In 1687 he was sent with Duluth to Fort 
St.Joseph, near Detroit, a post which he 
capriciously abandoned the following 
year to make a journey of his own to the 
upper Mississippi. In favor with Fron- 
tenac and having distinguished himself in 
service, he was made lieutenant-governor 
of Newfoundland, which he erratically 
left (1693) to become an exile from French 
domains. His Nouveaux Voyages^ pub- 
lished in Holland (1703), was translated 
into English with an added series of ‘Di^ 
logues* with a supposed Huron chief, 
Adario. His l?ook has important informa- 
tion on the Indians and the flora and 


fauna, but contains wilfully misleading 
information on such subjects as the Ac- 
tional River Long. His 'Dialo^es,' con- 
trasting savage with civilized life, were a 
source of the writings of Chateaubriand 
and other believers in the noble savage. 

Lake Qiamplain, site of an American 
naval victory (1814) in the War of 1812, 
which caused the British to abandon their 
attempt to invade New York. The lake, 
discovered in 1609 by the explorer foi 
whom it is named, forms an important 
link in the waterway between the Hudson 
and St.Lawrence Valleys, and extends 
from Whitehall, N.Y., to St.Johns, Que- 
bec, about no miles. Crown Point and 
Fort Ticonderoga (qq.v.) are situated on 
the shores of the lake, where the Arst 
British-American naval engagement oc- 
curred in 1776. 

Lake Erie, site of a naval battle (Sept. 10, 
1813) in the War of 1812. Commodore 
Perry commanded the Lawrence^ which 
flew a battle flag inscribed with the motto 
attributed to James Lawrence, ‘Don't 
give up the ship.' After his flagship was 
rendered useless, Perry crossed to the 
Niagara^ soon captured all the British 
vessels, and sent his famous message to 
General Harrison, ‘We have met the 
enemy and they are ours.' 

LAMAR, Mirabeau Buonaparte (1798- 
1859), arrived in Texas from his native 
Georgia (1835) and distinguished himself 
at the Battle of San Jacinto. He succes- 
sively held important positions in the ^ne 
Star Republic, becoming its president 
(1838-41) between the two terms of Hous- 
ton. He conducted his regime at Austin in 
a high-handed manner, and carried out 
his own ideas in opposition to Houston's 
desire for annexation by the U.S. His ro- 
mantic strain may be observed in his 
Byronic Verse Memorials (1857). After 
serving in the Mexican War, he retired to 
his Richmond plantation, except for a 
year (1858-9) as minister to Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica. 

LAMB, Harold [Albert] (1892- ), 

born in New Jersey, graduated from 
Columbia (1916), traveled widely in the 
Near East, and now lives in California. 
His historical studies and biographies in- 
clude; Genghis Khan (1927), Tamerlane 
{jg2S)yTheCrusades{2vo\s., i930-3^)fNur 
Mahal (1932), Omar Khapam (1934)1 The 
March of the Barbarians (1940), Alexander 
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? f Macedon (1946), Tke City and the Tsar 
1948), on Peter the Great; The March of 
Muscovy (1948), on Russia, 1400-1648; 
Suleimanythe Magnificent {\^s^)\^xATheo- 
dora and the Emperor (1952), on Justinian. 
Lambs Club, New York theatrical organ- 
ization founded in 1875. ^.1500 

members representing all the hne arts. 

Lamplighter^ The^ novel by Maria Cum- 
mins (q.v.). 

LAMPMAN, Archibald (1861-99), Cana- 
dian poet, whose works, Among the 
Millet (1888), Lyrics of Earth (1896), and 
Alc^oncy are distinguished for their de- 
scriptions of native landscapes. 

Lancelot^ blank verse dramatic narrative 
by E.A.Robinson (q.v.) published in 1920. 
It belongs with Merlin and Tristram 
(qq.v.) in the author’s Arthurian trilogy. 

On the eve of Lancelot’s departure from 
Camelot, where his liaison with Queen 
Guinevere has ended in suspicion and his 
own conscience-stricken resumption of his 
pilgrimage after ‘the Light,’ he is met in 
the king’s garden by Gawaine, whose re- 
port prompts a murderous attack on 
Lancelot’s followers. Arthur himself, fi- 
nally aware of his queen’s infidelity, orders 
her burned at the stake. Lancelot and his 
friends fall upon the executioners, rescue 
Guinevere, and murder many in the 
crowd, including Gawaine’s young broth- 
ers. The lovers flee to Joyous Gard, where 
they remain for six months, during the 
siege that Gawaine persuades Arthur to 
wage. At last Lancelot sees the futility of 
the slaughter, and on orders from Rome 
returns Guinevere to Camelot. Still in 
banishment, he journeys to France to 
participate in the war which destroys 
Arthur’s rule. Later he returns to Camelot, 
attends the deathbed of the penitent 
Gawaine, and visits Guinevere’s convent. 
He has planned to take her to France, but 
she refuses to go and speeds him on his 
way, as his ‘Voice’ tells him he has reached 
*the world’s end*: 

. • . Where the Light falls, death fall^ 
And in the darkness comes the Light. 

Land of Eden^ see Journey to the Land of 
Eden. 

Land of little Rain^ The^ 14 sketches by 
Mary Austin (q.v.) published in 190^. 
Based on long personal observation, this 
familiar account of the land, the people, 
and the animals and plants is concerned 


Landor’s Cottage 

with the California region ‘between the 
high Sierras south from Yosemite — east 
and south ... beyond Death Valley and 
on inimitably into the Mojave Desert.’ 

‘The Pocket Hunter,* ‘Shoshone Land,* 
and ‘The Basket Maker’ are quiet por- • 
traits of representative citizens in this 
region of high mountains and vast deserts : 
a gold miner who spends his life in an in- 
frequently successful search for stray 
‘pockets’ of precious metal; an ancient 
ohoshone medicine-man, homesick in 
exile among the Paiutes; and a widowed 
< Paiute woman who devotes herself td 
^ rearing her son and to weaving beautiful 
willow baskets ‘for the satisfaction on 
desire.’ ‘The Scavengers’ is a study of the* 
carrion creatures of the desert — vultures, 
buzzards, ravens, and coyotes — embody- 
ing the author’s sense of the delicate econ- 
omy of nature. ‘Jimville — ^A Bret Harte 
Town’ is a genial depiction of a mountaig^ 
town whose life contains ail the themes of 
Harte’s sentimental fiction. 

Landlord at Lion*s Head^ The^ novel by 
Howells (q.v.) published in 1898. 

Westover, a Boston painter, while 
sketching in northern New England, boards 
at the home of Mrs.Durgin, whose whole- 
some and simple young son Jeff wins his 
admiration. When he returns several 
years later, he finds Mrs.Durgin running a 
summer hotel to put Jeff through Harvard. 
Jeff, detesting academic life, manages to 
get himself suspended and goes abroad. In 
Europe he meets Genevieve Vostrand, 
with whom he becomes infatuated. When 
Mrs.Vostrand forces her daughter to 
marry a worthless Italian count, Jeff 
courts Cynthia Whitwell, a childhood 
friend who urges him to return to Har- 
vard. After completing his studies, Jeff 
returns to Florence, where he again meets 
the Vostrands. Genevieve’s Italian hus- 
band has died, and she and Jeff are mar- 
ried, as are Westover and Cynthia. 

LANDON, Melville de Lancey (1839- 
1910), New York journalist and humor- 
ous lecturer, who used the pseudonym Eli 
Perkins. He belongs to the school of Arte- 
mus Ward, whose complete works he 
edited (1879). His own numerous books 
include The Franco^Prussian War in a 
Nut-^Shell (1871), Eli Perkins at Large 
(1875)1 and Thirty Years of Wit (1891). 
Landor^i Cottage^ descriptive story by 
Poe (q.v.). published in 1849 as a ‘pend- 
ant* to Tne Domain of Amheim’ (q.v.). 
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It is A detailed droiction of the New York 
country estate of a Mr.Landor, a simple 
but exquisite creation of architecture and 

\ landscape gardening, and a less elaborate 

• counterpart of the rich domain described 

• in the earlier story. 

• LANE, Sir Ralph (r. 1530-1 603), English 
maritime adventurer and American colo- 
nist, governed the Roanoke Island colony 
(1585-6), of which he wrote a glowing 
report, published in Hakluyrs The 
Principall Navigations^ . . . 

LANGER, SusANNE [Knauth] (1895- 
), educated at Radcliife (A.B. 1920, 
Ph.D. 1926), has taught philosophy there 
and at other universities, including 
Michigan (1950- ), is the author of The 
Practice of Philosophy (1930), Philosophy 
in a New Key (1942), onk Feeling and 
Form (1953)- 

LANGLEY, Samuel Pierpont (1834- 
1906), Massachusetts-born scientist, di- 
rector of the Allegheny Observatory and 
professor of physics and astronomy at 
the Western University of Pennsylvania 
(1866-87), and secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution (1887-1906). To make 
spectral measurements of solar and lunar 
radiations he led an expedition to Mt. 
Whitney (1881). jHle invented the first 
power-driven heavicr-than-air machine to 
make a successful flight (1896). His many 
writings include The New Astronomy 
(1888), a classic text. 

LANGSTAFF, Lancelot, pseudonym of 
J.K.Paulding (q.v.). 

LANIER, Sidney (1842-81), born in Ma- 
con, Georgia, was educated at Oglethorpe 
University, where he early showed an in- 
clination toward a musical career. Plans 
for forther study were interrupted by his 
service in the Civil War and his four- 
months imprisonment at Point Lookout, 
Maryland. Seriously ill with consumption, 
and suffering from poverty, he said that 
in the eight years after his return in 1865 
‘pretty mucn the whole of life had been 
merely not dying.* His novel, Tiger^Lilies 
(1867), about his experiences in the Civil 
War, helped him to decide that he would 
not setde ‘down to be a third-rate stnig- 
glinp lawyer for the balance of my littife 
life.’^ Accordingly, he turned to the writ- 
ing of poetry, published his Poems (1877), 
became a flutist in the Peabody Orchestra 
At Baltimore, and supplemented his small 


income by delivering lectures, which were 
posthumously published as Shakspere and 
His Forerunners (2 vols.,1902). These talks 
brought him the position of lecturer in 
English literature at Johns Hopkins in 
1879, and the work for his classes resulted 
in The Science of English Verse (i88o) and 
The English Novel (1883). In his book on 
prosody he illuminates his own inethod by 
his thesis that the laws governing music 
and verse are identical, and that time, 
not accent, is the important element in 
verse rhythms. Lanier’s complete Poems 
were collected in 1884, and are noted for 
the ballads and lyrics that embody his 
attempt to produce in verse the sound- 
patterns of music. His arrangements of 
lines and rhythms were frequently strained 
as well as novel, both in the emphasis on 
pattern-making and the interest in meta- 
physical conceits, and the imagery is often 
vague as a result of the attention to 
musical quality. Nevertheless, the poet’s 
theories were successfully practiced in 
some of his works, outstanding among 
which are ‘The Song of the Chattahoo- 
chee,’ ‘The Symphony,’ and ‘The Marshes 
of Glynn* (qq.v.). Further Poems (1884) 
were issued with additions in 1891 and 1916. 
A full critical edition of his works was 
published in ten volumes (1946). 

LARGOM, Lucy (1824-93), Massachu- 
setts Abolitionist and author of simple 
oetry about nature and children, whose 
omely sincerity was pleasing to her gen- 
eration. Her autobiographical A New 
England Girlhood (1889) gives a vivid 
icture of life in the Lowell mills and 
omes. 

LARDNER, Rino[oold] W[ilmer] (1885- 
1933), born in Michigan, was known 
as a sports writer and columnist in 
Chicago and New York before the great 
success of his short stories. His first col- 
lection, You Know Mty Al\ A BusheVs 
Letters (1916) employs the racy idiom of 
the baseball diamond and describes the 
career of a novice on a professional team. 
Other books of this early period, display- 
ing the author’s talent for the humorous 
use of the vernacular in portraying typical 
Americans, \ndyxi.t\ Bib Ballads 09 i 5 )> a 
collection of verse; Gullible's Travels 
(1917), satirical stories; Treat 'Em Rough 
(1918); and The Big Town (19^1)9 a 
humorous novel. The publication of How 
to Write Short Stories (q.v.^1924), a otI- 
lection, first attracted cridcu attention 
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Last Frontier 


to Lardn^ as a sardonic humorist ex- trade monopoly in the valley of the Missis- 
posing follies and vices throu^ his charac- sippj. In 1682 he descended the Missis- 
ters’ conversational speech. Though they sippi and took possession of the region for 
seem to follow traditional methods of France, naming it Louisiana. Given 4 ' 
American humor, his stories are actually ships and 200 colonists he was made Vice- 
cynical and mordant treatments of the sut^ roy of North America to rule from Illi- 
jects. The boxers, baseball players, sales- nois to the Spanish borders. His fleet 
men, stock brokers, song writers, barbers, landed (1684) in Tpas instead of at the 

actresses, stenographers, and other ‘aver- mouth of the Mississippi, and, while La 

age’ characters whom he depicts are re- Salle was trying to find the river, his 
duced by the author’s implied bitterness men mutinied and killed him. Narratives 
to their essential commonplaceness, cruel- of his enterprise appear in The Journeys 
ty, viciousness, dullness, and stupidity, of .. .La Salle (2 vols.,1905). / 

This pessimistic view, as well as his ability ( 

to reproduce the idioms and habits of mind Las CASAS, Bartolom£ de (i474--i 566]L 
of everyday people, continues to appear Spanish missionary and historian, called 
in Lardner's later collections of short the ‘Apostle of the Indies,’ sailed with! 
stontsx W'hat of I (1925); The Love Nest Columbus in 1498 to Hispaniola (Haiti)' 
(q.v,,i926); Round Up (1929); and First and Cuba, where he served as a mission- 
and Last (1934). ‘The Love Nest’ was ary to the Indians. In striving to break 
dramatized by Robert Sherwood in 1927, the power of Spanish landholders over 
and (1929), written by Lardner Indian laborers, he unfortunately intrQp^ 

in collaboration with George S. Kaufman, duced the plan of purchasing Negroes 

is a comedy satirizing the song writers of from Africa to serve as slaves, an action 
Tin Pan Alley. The Story of a Wonder he later regretted. His labors for the In- 
Man (1927) is a satirical ‘autobiography.’ dians later took him to Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Peru, and Guatemala. His Veynte 
Lark, The (1895-7), little magazine pub- Razones (1542) and Brevisima Relacion de 
lished bv Les Jeunes, a San Francisco la Destruyeion de las Indias occidentales 
group 0/ literary Aesthetes led by Gelett (1554) exposed Spanish cruelty to Indians 
Burgess who contributed drawings of and pleaded for better laws. His Hisioria 
‘Goops’ and nonsense verses, including de las Indias, published in 1875-6, was 
his ‘Purple Cow,’ first pastured there, used by many early historians as an ac- 
Although influenced by The Chap-Book count of Spanish discoveries from 1492 to 
and English fin-de-sihle magazines, it had 1520. 

‘no more serious intention than to be gay,’ 

and was stopped because Burgess ‘wanted Last Frontier, The, historical novel by 
it to die young and in its full freshness.’ Howard Fast (q.v.,1941), in which Capt. 

Murray is the only purely fictional charac- 
LARKIN, 0 [liver] VV^[aterman] (1896- ter. 

), Massachusetts-born educator, has In 1878, 300 Northern Cheyenne, reset- 
taught art history at Smith (1924- ) tied in an unhealthy Indian Territory, arc 

and is the author of Art and Life in Amer^ virtual prisoners, many of them sick. When 

ica (1949, Pulitzer Prize 1950). the local agent, unable to supply medicine 

or food — summ^s military aid to force 
LARPENTEUR, Charles (x 807-72), them to give ten hostages for three of their 

born in France and reared on a Maryland number who escape, the entire band flees 

farm, moved to St. Louis (1828) and had a for its northern homeland, led bv Dull 
career as clerk, factor, trader, and sutler Knife and Little Wolf, a philosophic old 
reported in Forty Years a Fur Trader on chief who understands that the white men 
the Upper Missouri (2vols.,i898),aprimc ‘must do whatever they have to do,’ but 
source on the trade and the region. that his people are doomed in their at- 

tempt to regain freedom and livelihood. 
LA SALLE, ReniS Robert Cavelier, Col. Mizner at Fort Reno dispatches two 

Sieur de (1643-87), French explorer and cavalry troops commanded by indignant 

trader, whose exp^tions in Canada were but disciplined Capt. Murray, to capture 

aided by Frontcnac. He made exploring the Indians. During the chase, more than 

trips south of the Great Lakes during the 50 whites are killed as the Cheyenne battle 

1670’s, and returned to France to secure a with buflfalo hunters, posses, and various 
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Laft of the Mohicans 

Arm^ units. Through the fall and winter 
their flight takes them north through Kan- 
sas and Nebraska; Dull Knife leads a part 
of the tribe into the Sand Hills, only to be 
captured, stapled, and massacred. Little 
Wolf brings his group to the Powder River 
country, where, with the only understand- 
ing displayed by the Government, they 
are allowed to remain. The epic of the 
Indians’ struggle for freedom against the 
might of the U.S., intent on their slavery 
or extinction, is realized only by Capt. 
Murray, who, sickened by what has hap- 
pened, feels he must resign from service. 

Last of the Mohi^ns^ The^ romance by 
Cooper (q.v.) published in 1826, is the sec- 
ond of the Leather-Stocking Tales (q.v.). 

While the French and Indians besiege 
Fort William Henry on Lake George 
(1757), Cora and Alice Munro, daughters 
^ the English commander, are on their 
way to join their father, accompanied by 
Major Duncan Heyward, Alice’s fianc6, 
the singing teacher David Gamut, and 
the treacherous Indian Magua, who se- 
cretly serves the French. Magua’s plan to 
betray the party to the Iroquois is foiled 
by the scout Hawkeye (Natty Bumppo) 
and his companions, old chief Chingach- 
gook and his son Uncas, only survivors of 
the Mohican aristocracy. Escaping, Ma- 
gua obtains Iroquois aid and returns to 
capture the girls. He promises them safety 
if Cora will become his squaw, but she re- 
fuses, and Hawkeye arrives to rescue them. 
Reaching the fort, they remain until 
Munro surrenders to Montcalm, who gives 
them a safe-conduct. When they leave 
they are set upon by Indians, and the sis- 
ters are captured. Hawkeye pursues them, 
finding Cora imprisoned in a Delaware 
camp and Alice in a Huron camp. Uncas 
is captured by the Hurons, and Heyward 
enters the camp in disguise, rescues Alice, 
and with Uncas escapes to the Delaware 
camp, where they are cordially received. 
Old chief Tamenund, learning Uncas’ 
identity, hails him as his destined suc- 
cessor, Magua then claims Cora as his 
rightful property, and Uncas is unable to 
object, but, joined by the English, leads 
his tribe against the Hurons. When Magua 
attempts to desert, Uncas follows, and 
tries to rescue Cora. Uncas and Cora are 
killed, and Hawkeye shoots Magua, who 
falls from a precipice to his death. The 
others return to civilization, except for 
Hawkeye, whocontinueshisfrontiercareer. 
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Lathrop 

iMt Puritan^ The: A Memoir in the Form 
of a Novell by Santayana (q.v.), published 
in 1936. 

Oliver Alden, in whom ‘puritanism 
worked itself out to its logical en^’ is the 
heir of a wealthy, eflPete New England 
family. His father, Peter, a drug addict, 
travels about the world in his yaoit, vain- 
ly seeking a purpose in life to replace the 
dogmas of his puritanical brother Na- 
thaniel, and of Harriet, his conventional, 
narrow-minded wife. Oliver grows up 
without understanding or love, reared by 
his mother and the sentimental German 
governess, Irma Schlote. A solemn, preco- 
cious child, he develops an athletic body, 
a passion for achieving the highest and 
best, and a keen intelligence, which soon 
begins to question the decadent society in 
which he lives. At 17 he accompanies his 
father on a cruise, and finds a friend in 
Peter’s paid companion, Jim Darnley, who 
is frankly animalistic and unscrupulous. 
Oliver attends Williams College, where he 
studies and plays football with equal zeal, 
since both are duties he must fulfil. After 
Peter’s suicide, antagonized by Jim’s par- 
asitism, Oliver befriends Mario Van de 
Weyer, a cousin his father has helped to 
support. Educated on the continent and 
at Eton, Mario is a cheerful hedonist, a 
dilettante of florid tastes, who sincerely 
appreciates Oliver’s austere moral dis- 
tinction, but cannot admire his passion- 
less ap^ach to love with their cousin 
Edith. During a world tour following his 
graduation, Oliver stays with the Darn- 
leys in England, falling in love with Jim’s 
gentle sister Rose. Mario, who has joined 
the Army at the outbreak of the World 
War, visits the Darnleys while on leave, 
and Rose falls in love with him, preferring 
his vitality to Oliver’s ascetic intellectual- 
ism; but Mario does not realize this, and 
she is heart-broken. Oliver is meanwhile 
increasingly self-absorbed, obsessed bv 
spiritual questionings that sap his strenjp^th 
and make him febrile and neurotic. Before 
entering the army, he asks Rose to marry 
him so that she may inherit his fortune, 
but she refuses. Willing his estate to the 
Damleys, he leaves^ dejected and hope- 
less, to be killed in France. 

Late George Apley^ The^ novel by J.P. 
Marquand (q.v.). 

LATHROP, George Parsons (1851-^8), 
associate editor of the Atlantic Monthly 
(1875-7), wrote 15 books, ranging from 
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Latrobe Laurent 

travel accounts to society novels. Follow- by Ribaut (q.v.). A modem account is 
in^ his marriage to Rose Hawthorne, he in 'P2^Ikmzx^*s Pioneers qf France, 
edited her father’s works (1883), wrote A 

Study of Hawthorne (1876), and in 1896 Lai/ghfng Boy, novel by Oliver La Farge 
adapted The Scarlet Letter as a libretto (q.v.) published in 1929, won the 1930 
for the opera by Damrosch. Lathrop and Pulitzer Prize. 

his wife became Roman Catholics, and ^ True ... to the general spirit of Nav* 
after his death she became a nun under ajo things, to customs and character,’ the 
the name Mother Alphonsa. story is concerned with the young Navajo 

silversmith and horse trader, Laughing 
LATROBE, Benjamin Henry (1764- Boy, and his love for Slim Girl, who unlike 
1820), English-born architect and engi- him has been educated at an American 
neer, came to the U.S. (1796), where he school. Attracted to each other at a tribal 
intn^uced the Greek Revival (q.v.), sub- dance festival, they elope despite the 
stituting the whole classical form for Bui- warning of his uncle, who hears from 
finch’s delicate treatment of the Adam jealous Red Man that Slim Girl is a 'bail 
style. In the Bank of Pennsylvania (1799- woman.* Far from Laughing Boy’s people, 
1801) Latrobe inaugurated the temple they live at the girl’s cabin, where sne 
form for banks, and in the Bank of the weaves fine blankets and he makes silver 
United States (1819-24) he used the jewelry, absorbed in their idyllic love and 
Parthenon as a model. Appointed sur- insavingmoney for the fine home of which 
veyor of public buildings bv Jefferson they dream. During his horse-trading e^ 
(1803-12), he designed the Hall of Repre- peditions. Slim Girl continues to meet a 
sentatives and other buildings, and helped white lover, whom she hates, but whose 
to rebuild the burned Capitol (1814-17). gifts will soon make possible a complete 
He also advised Jefferson on the plans for break with her unhappy past. On a visit 
the University of Virginia, and is consid- to her husband’s people^ she realizes how 
cred responsible for the Gothic Revival far her American training separates her 

i q.v.) in the U.S., through his design from them, and how intensely she wishes 
1800) for Sedgley, a Philadelphia resi- to return to the racial pattern. Laughing 
dence. iHs Journal was published in 1905. Boy feels a gap between himself and Slim 

Girl, which even their great love cannot 
Latter-Day Saints, see Mormons, bridge, but remains unaware of her physi- 

, cal infidelity until he surprises her with her 

LAUDONNIERE, Ren^ Goulaine de lover, and shoots them both. Neither is 
(jf.l562-82L FrcnchHuguenot navigator, fatally wounded, and Laughing Boy, ma- 
with Jean Kibaut was sent to found an tured by his disillusion, is reconciled with 
American colony, and settled the present Slim Girl. They pack their possessions and 
Port Royal, South Carolina. After a re- begin a homeward trek, but during the 
volt dunng the leaders’ absence, another journey Red Man shoots from ambush 
attempt was made at colonization on St. and kills Slim Girl. Purged of grief and 
John’s River, Florida. Further dissension vengefulness by his funeral vigil, Laugh- 
caused Laudonniire’s purchase of a ship ing Boy returns to the life of his tribe, 
from Sir John Hawkins, to take his people 

home. When Ribaut arrived, shortly after- LAURENS, Henry (1724-92), South Car- 

ward, to bring supplies and an order for olina planter and merchant, whose op- 

Laudonniire’s return, the departure was position to die Townshend Acts caused 

forestalled by a fight with the Spanish, who him to publish Some General Observations 

massacred most of the colonists. Laudon- on American Custom House Officers and 

niire managed to make his way to France, Courts of Vice- Admiralty (1769). He was 

where he wrote U Histoire Notable de la active in the Revolution, and served as 

Floride (1586), translated and published president of the Continental Congress 

the following year in Hakluyt’s Principall (Nov. 1777-Dec. 1778). On his way to 

Navigations, Further information about Holland to negotiate a loan and treaty, 

the colony is found in a book by one of he was captur^ by the British, and im- 

the colonist^ Jacques Le Moyne, whose prisoned for more than a year in the 

drawings of natives and animals are Tower of London, until exchanged for 

amonp: the best of those made in early Cornwallis. Along with Franklin, Adams, 

Amenca, as well as in the account written and Jay, he was a peace commissioner at 
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Lilli Deo! Lawion 

the Treaty of Ppjs> and continued to act and Lawrence, mortally wounded, shouted 
as unofficial minister to^ England until his famous cry, ‘Don’t give up the ship!*, 
1784. The Narrative of his captivity was as he was carried from the deck. The Ches- 
^ published with other papers (1857). apeake was captured shortly afterward. 

Deo/, poc^ by Whittier (q.v.) p^ LAWRENCE, Josephine, New Jersey 
lishcd in 1 86c. In six-line stanzas of ore- author. Her novels, mainly of contempo- 
* dominantly four-stress lines, the work is rary domestic and social issues, include: 
the poet’s joyous celebration of the pas- Winds in the West (1931); Head of the 
sage of the Fourteenth Amendment abol- Family (1932); If I Have Four Apples 
ishing slavery, and was inspired by the {193$ n The Sound of Running Feet {193^), 
clang of bell and roar of gun that an- about the effect of unionization on indi- 
nounced the news (Dec. 18, 1865). vidual workers; Bow Down to Wood and 

LA VERENDRYE, Pierre Gaultier de Stone (1938), studies of women with mar- 
Varennes, (1685-1749), French- tyr complexes; A Good Home with Nice 

Canadian explore^ after military service People (i^3^\But You Are Young (1940), 
in America and Europe be^an in 1730 on a family during the Depression; No 
to explore western Canada, in return for Stone Unturned (1941), characterizing a 
a fur trade monopoly. With his sons and modern Micawber; There Is Today (1942), 
a nephew he built a fort on the site of about married happiness in wartime; 
Winnipeg (1738) and traveled overland to Tower of Steel (i943);i>/ Us ConsiderOne 
J^ie upper Missouri. Two sons got as far Another (1945), on racial prejudice; 
west as the Black Hills (1742-3) and other Double Wedding Ring (1946); My Heart 
expeditions went to the Saskatchewan and Shall Not Fear (1949); The Way Thing^ 
may have reached Wyoming. His Journals Are (1950); and Song in the Night (igSV^ 
and his sons’ were issued (1927). LAWSON, James (1799-1880), Scottish- 
LAW, John, see Mississippi Bubble^ born businessman and author in New 

LAWRENCE, D.H. (1885-1930), Eng- York, contributed verse and articles to 
lish novelist and poet, in 1915 began to magazines, and was a friend of Poe, 
consider U.S. sites for an ideal colony, Paulding. His books, pub- 

‘Rananim.’ Interest in American culture anonymously, include Ontwa, the 

was shown in Studies in Classical American ^Sjhe Forest (i 8 w), a verw narrative 

Literature (1923), essays on ‘The Spirit of of Indian warfare; Tales and Sketches, by 
Place' and authors from Franklin to Whit- « Cosmopolite (i 830), sentimental stories 
man. In 1922 he got a ranch near Taos with a Scottish backpound; Poems 
and lived there until 1925, except for a (*^ 57 ); Liddesdale (1874), a blank-y^^ 
long visit to Mexico. At Taos he finished Indians; and The 

Kangaroo, wrote another novel. The Maiden s Oath [idjy), a domestic tTAgedy. 
Plumed Serpent, the novelettes StMawr LAWSON, John {dAyii), English ex- 
and The Princess, ‘The Woman Who plorer, came to the Carolinas (1700) and 
Rode Away’ and other stories with Amer- later traveled some 1,000 miles through 
ican settings, and most of the essays in unexplored land in the Carolinas and 
Mornings in Mexico and Reflections on the Georgia. His minute records were issued 
Death of a Porcupine. as A New Voyage to Carolina (1709), re- 

LA WRENCE, James (1781-1813), New printed as The History of Carolina (1714, 
Jersey-born naval officer, saw his first im- i^), mixing folklore and science. After 
portant service in the Tripolitan War, in s«cmg the book through the press in Lon- 
which he earned a reputation for gallantry, don, he returned as surveyor-general of 
In the War of 1812 he commanded the North Carolina, and with a Swiss advcn- 
Homet, in which he defeated and sank the turer to found a colony of Palatines but 
British Brig Peacock, off the coast of was killed by Indians. 

South America. Promoted to a captaincy LAWSON, John Howard (1895- ), 

(1813), he commanded the Chesapeake, New York dramatist, whose first plays, 
which was instructed to intercept British Roger Bloomer (1923) and Processional 
ships bound for Canada. He abandoned (1925), are noteworthy examples of the 
this task while en route, to fight a ship use of Expressionism. His later plays, 
duel with the British frigate Shannon, which also show his interest in the proie- 
which had been blockading Boston. The tarian movement, are: Loud Speaker 
engagement lasted less than 15 minutes, (1927), a farce about American politics; 
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The International (1928). depicting a 
future world revolution of workers; Suc- 
cess Story (19^2), a character study of a 
man who gams material power at the 
expense of his soul; The Pure in Heart 
(i934)> concerned with the struggles of a 
small-town girl in New York, and her love 
for a conviQt\Gentlewoman (1934), a study 
of a rich woman who attempts an unsuc- 
cessful compromise between her love of 
wealth and her sympathy with the poor; 
and Marching Song (1937), concerned 
with a sit-down strike. 

LAWSON, Thomas W[illiam] (1857- 
1925), multmillionaire Boston stock- 
broker, because of a grudge wrote muck- 
raking articles on ‘Frenzied Finance* for 
Everybody's (1904-5) and other books on 
the subject, including Friday^ the Thir- 
teenth (1907), a novel. His clients turned 
on him and began the downfall that left 
him a poor man. 

LAZARUS, Emma (1849-87), New York 
poet, best known for her Songs of a Semite 
(1882), which includes the poetic drama, 

‘The Dance to Death,* about 1 2th-century 
Thuringian Jews, and constitutes an im- 
assioned answer to the persecution of 
er race in Russia. She also wrote Ad- 
metus and Other Poems (1871); Alide 
(1874), a romance based on the life of 
Goethe; and By the Waters of Babylon 
(1887). She translated the Poems and 
Ballads of Heine (1881), and her collected 
Poems appeared in 1889. Miss Lazarus*s 
love of the U.S. as a refuge for the op- 
pressed is expressed in her sonnet to the 
Statue of Liberty, which was carved on 
the pedestal of the statue. 

Lazarus Laughed, poetic drama by 
O’Neill (q.v.), produced and published 
in 1927. This mystic afRrmation of life 
employs masked choruses. 

Jesus has departed, after causing the 
resurrection of Lazarus, who appears as 
a strange, majestic figure, voicing a ‘Yes!* 
of exultant acceptance, and bringing, in 
‘the laughter of God,* a message of all- 
embracing love and the negation of death. 

The home of Lazarus in Bethany becomes 
known as the House of Laughter. After 
the crucifixion of Jesus, many of the 
followers of Lazarus, including his par- 
ents and sisters, are killed by the ortho- 
dox, but he continues to affirm his creed, 
and goes with his wife Miriam to Athens 
and then to Rome, where his power is 
manifested everywhere, affecting even 
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Leather Stocking and Silk 

Tiberius Caesar and Caligula. Poftipeia,. 
Caesar’s mistress, kills Miriam to test 
Lazarus, and the dead Miriam resumes 
life for a nioment to announce that ‘There 
is only life.* Tiberius orders Lazarus'" 
burned to death in the amphitheatre, but* 
is himself stabbed by Caligula, who first, 
wishes to save Lazarus, but then, in fear 
and revulsion, kills him after Lazarus 
tells the crowd, ‘. . . fear not life! You 
die — but there is no death for Man!* 

LEA, Henry Charles (1825-1909), Phil- 
adelphia publisher and historian, whose 
first book. Superstition and Force (1866), 
a history of jurisprudence, led him into k 
lifetime study of the Catholic Church anjd 
its infiuence on medieval institutions, 
resulting in such books as Studies iff 
Church History (1869), A History of the 
Inquisition of the Middle Ages (3 vols., 
1888), A History of the Inquisition of 
Spain (4 vols., 1 906-7), and The Inqui^ 
tion in the Spanish Dependencies (1908). 
Besides other scholarly work, Lea engaged 
in many philanthropies, was active in 
politics, and aided such reforms as those 
m the civil service and copyright law. 

LEACOCK, Stephen [Butler] (1869- 
1944), English-born Canadian author and 
economist, head of the department of 
political science and economics at McGill 
University (Montreal), wrote such studies 
VLS Elements of Political Science (1906), and 
The Unsolved Riddle of Social Justice 
(1920), as well as works on history and bi- 
ographies of Dickens and Clemens. He is 
best known, however, for his humorous 
stories and essays, combining gay absurdi- 
ties and penetrating criticism of contem- 

£ orary society, published in such books as 
iterary Lapses (1910), Nonsense Novels 
(1911), Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town 
(1912), Arcadian Adventures with the Idle 
Rich (1914), Moonbeams from the Larger 
Lunacy (1915), Winnowed Wisdom (1926), 
Laugh Parade (1940), and Last Leaves 
(1945). The Boy I Left Behind Me (1946) 
is a sketch of his youth, and How to Write 
(1943) contains advice to young writers. 

Leather Stocking and Silk: or^ Hunter 
John Myers and His TimeSy romance by 
J.E.Cooke (q.v.) published in 1854. . 

Set in Martinsburg (Williamsburg), 
Virginia, at the beginning of the 19th 
century, this comedy of manners has as 
protagonists the bourgeois and aristo- 
cratic classes of the region. Hunter John is 
a veteran frontiersman patterned after the 



Leather-Stocking Tales 

middle-aged Natty Bumppo, but his 
Meadow Branch home is an outpost of 
Martinsburg society, rather than a back- 
woods establishment. His daughter Sally 
' has the leading role in an amateur produc- 
- tion of Romeo and Juliet^ and the Romeo 
, i^ young Max Cordandt, who loves Nina 
Von Horn, and thus there begins the plot 
of romantic intrigue, involving William 
Lyttelton, an attorney, and Hans Huddle- 
shingle, an unpopular aristocrat, both in 
love with Nina. Nina becomes engaged to 
Lyttelton, Huddleshingle is disgraced by 
his attempt to prevent the marriage, and 
Max is heartbroken and honorably disap- 
pears. Lyttelton dies, and five years later 
Nina, an accomplished woman of the 
world, weds Max, who has taken the name 
Dr. Thomas. At the same time, Sally Myers 
and Nina’s cousin Barry, who have grown 
up together, are married. The narrative 
to the second generation, with old 
Hunter John happy among his children and 
grandchildren. Nina has died. Max is re- 
married, and his son weds Sally’s daugh- 
ter. 

Leather^Stocking TaleSy series of five 
novels by Cooper (q.v.), depicting the life 
of the early American frontier, and de- 
riving its title from the nickname of the 
hero. Natty Bumppo, so called because of 
his long deerskin leggings. The novels in 
order of composition are: The Pioneers 
(1823), The Last of the Mohicans (1826), 
The Prairie (1827), The Pathfinder (1840), 
and The Deerslayer (1841). Their sequence 
in relation to plot is: Deers lay er^ Last of 
the MohicanSy Pathfinder y Pioneers y Prairie 
(qq.v.). The hero is known by the follow- 
ing names: ‘Bumppo’ or ‘Deerslayer’ in 
Deerslayer; ‘Hawkeye’ in Last of the Mo^ 
hicans; ‘Pathfinder’ \n Pathfinder ; 
Bumppo’ or ‘Leather-Stocking’ in Pic^ 
neers; and ‘the trapper’ in Prairie, His 
character remains strikingly consistent 
throughout the series, which treats his life 
and adventures from youth to old age and 
death. The perfect woodsman, who dis- 
likes the restraints and destructiveness of 
settlements, he understands and loves the 
forest, and his moral qualities are as great 
as his understanding. Generous both to 
friends and to enemies, he possesses a 
simple, stanch morality, and a cool nerve 
and never-failing resourcefulness. 
Leavenworth CasCy They novel by Anna 
Katharine Green (q.v.). 

Leaves of GrasSy poems by Whitman 


Leaves of GraM 

(q.v.), whose first edition (1855) coiv. 
tained 12 poems, including those later 
entitled ‘Song of Myself^’ ‘I Sing the Body 
Electric,’ and ‘There Was a Child Went 
Forth’ (qq.v.). The first edition is also 
noted for its preface, later omitted, in 
which the author declares that the ideal 
poet must be a complete lover of the uni- 
verse, draw his materids from nature, as 
a seCT reveal the cosmic plan which har- 
moniously unites past, present, and future, 
be commensurate with his nation, and in 
America serve as representative of the 
common people, differing from them only 
in his superior vision. He is to discover 
what is permanent in flux, explain its 
development, and be a realist in his art. 
His style is to be simple and natural, with- 
out such ornamentation as conventional 
rime or metre, since it must have an or- 
ganic growth like that of a perfect animal 
or tree, in which each part is in proportion 
and harmonious with the whole. 

The second edition (1856) contained 33 
poems, including ‘Salut au Monde,’ ‘By 
Blue Ontario’s Shore,’ ‘Crossing Brooklyn 
Ferry,’ ‘Spontaneous Me,’ and ‘Song of 
the Broad-Axe* (qq.v.), as well as a ful- 
some reply to the author’s ‘dear Friend 
and Master,’ Emerson, in acknowledg- 
ment of a laudatory letter which is re- 
printed. 

The third edition (i860) was enlarged 
to 456 pages, containing 122 new poems 
including ‘Out of the Cradle Endlessly 
Rocking’ (q.v.) and two new sections, 
‘Calamus’ and ‘Children of Adam* (qq.v.). 
The latter contains ‘Facing West from 
California’s Shores’ and ‘Once I Pass’d 
through a Populous City’ (qq.v.). 

The fourth edition (1867) reprints, in 
the copies that came last from the press, 
those poems published as Drum-Taps 
(q,v.,i865) and Sequel to Drum-Taps 
(1865-6), including the poems on the 
death of Lincoln, ‘When Lilacs Last in the 
Door Yard Bloom’d* and ‘O Captain! 
My Captain!’ (qq.v.); the statement of 
religion, ‘Chanting the Square Deific’ 
(q.v.); and ‘Pioneers! O Pioneers!’ and 
‘One’s-Selfl Sing’ (qq.v.). 

The fifth edition (1871) was a reprint, 
with some copies having as annexes ‘After 
All Not to Create Only.’ published sep- 
arately as an ode for the American In- 
stitute; and ‘Passage to India’ (q.v.). 

The sixth edition (1876), known as the 
Author’s or Centennial Edition, was in 
two volumes, the first a reprint of the 
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1871 edition without the annexes, and the 
second entitled Two Rivulets (q.v.), con- 
taining the annexes to the 1871 edition 
and other poems and jprose. This edition 
contained a new preface, not later re- 
tained, expounding the plan and purpose 
of the poems. 

The seventh edition (1881-2), contain- 
ing some new poems, was first published 
in Boston, but, because of official protests 
against asserted indecency, was with- 
drawn and reissued by a Philadelphia 
publisher. 

The eighth edition (1889), a special 
jacket emtion, reprinted the poems of 
November Boughs (1888) as ‘Sands at 
Seventy,’ and the prose epilogue of that 
book, ‘A Backward Glance O’er Traveled 
Roads* (q.v). 

The final edition under the author’s 
supervision (1891-2) included ‘Old Age 
Echoes,’ as well as two annexes, ‘Good- 
Bye, My Fancy* (separately issued, 1891) 
and ‘A Backward Glance 0 *er Travd’d 
Roads.’ 

The standard edition was prepared by 
the author’s executors as part of his 
Complete Writings (10 vols.,1902). 

LB CONTE, Joseph (1823-1901), studied 
at Harvard under Agassiz, and was a pro- 
fessor of natural sciences at several 
Southern universities, before becoming 
professor of geology, zoology, and botany 
at the University of California (1869- 
1901). His most important work was con- 
cerned with the origins of mountain sys- 
tems, and he was an early supporter of 
the theories of Darwin and Lyell. His 
many publications included Evolution 
(1888), Elements of Geology (1878, fre- 

? uently revised), Religion and Science 
1874), Outlines of the Comparative Physi- 
ology and Morphology of Animals (1900), 
an Autobiography (1903), and a journal of 
experiences in the Confederate Army, 
'Ware Sherman (1937). 

hedger^ see New YorkLedger, 

Led-Horse Claim^ The: A Romance of a 
Mining Campy novel by Mary Hallock 
Foote (q.v.) published in 1883. 

Cecil Conrath, sister of the superin- 
tendent of the Shoshone mine in Colorado, 
meets Hilgard, superintendent of the rival 
Led-Horse mine^ and they fall in love, al- 
though |he affair is hindered by enmity 
between the personnel of the two enter- 
prises. Conrath secretly pushes his shafts 
into the Led-Horse claim, and attempts 


to jump it, but Hilgard^s men defend 
their property, and in a shirmish Conrath 
is supposedly killed. Although the shoot- 
ing was justified, and it is not certain that 
Hilgard fired the fatal shot, Cecil refuses 
to marry him. He goes to New York, fails . 
ill, and is saved from death only by Cecil’s 
arrival to nurse him. Her family disap- ' 
roves, but the two are married. Later her 
rother is found to have escaped, con- 
tinued his criminal career, and not to 
have died until long afterward. 

LEDYARD, John (1751-89), abandoned 
his studies at Dartmouth to go to the 
Mediterranean, and subsequently accom- 
panied Cook to the Sandwich Islands^' 
where he made acute observations on the 
people and their society, publishing A 
Journal of Captain Cook's Last Voyage tO\ 
the Pacific Ocean (1783). Prior to his re- 
turn to America (1782), Ledyard was in 
the British navy and went to Cadiz. Hs 
next made his way on foot across Europe 
and Siberia to Irkutsk, where he was im- 
prisoned as a supposed spy. There he 
wrote an informd journal of recollections 
and anthropological information deduced 
from his travels. Returning to London, he 
began a trip to Africa, but died at Cairo. 

LEE, Ann (1736-84), born in England, 
joined the society of the Shakers (1758), 
whose worship centered in the open con- 
fession of sin, and who prophesied the 
second appearance of Christ. As Mother 
Ann. she became the acknowledged leader 
of tnis sect, called Shakers because of 
their physical manifestations of spiritual 
influence while engaged in worship. They 
were also called The Millcnial Church, 
but their proper title was The United 
Socie^ of Believers in Christ’s Second 
Coming. Having received a vision. Mother 
Ann emigrated to America (1774), where 
she continued her religious work and 
preached her doctrine opposing war, 
oaths, and sexual relations. In 1781 she 
made a tour through New England, arous- 
ing much antagonism because she was 
regarded by her followers as the second 
appearance of Christ, and because she 
claimed the gift of discerning spirits and 
working miracles. As a result of ner work, 
a communal Shaker society was founded 
(1787) at Mount Lebanon, near Albany, 
New York. Other pieties followed, and 
they continue to exist, although the nicjj>" 
bership has declined since i860. The 
Shakers are uniformly and soberly garbed, 
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.surrender all property on entering the 
society, follow rules of celibacy and pac- 
ifism, and practice a variety of Christian 
socialism. 

LEE, Arthur (i740-;92), member of the 
'famous Virginia family, brother of R.H. 
Lee, was educated at Eton and Edin- 
burgh (M.D.,1764), practiced medicine at 
Williamsburg, and went to London (1768) 
to study law and prepare for his diplo- 
matic career. In the Virginia Gazette 
(1768), he published ‘The Monitor’s Let- 
ters,’ which supplemented Dickinson’s 
Letters Jrom a Farmery and he continued 
his literary contributions to the colonial 
cause in other letters and in An Appeal to 
^he Justice and Interests of the People of 
Great Britain (1774) and A Second Appeal 
(1775). As a result of these pamphlets, 
he was appointed the London agent for 
Massachusetts (i 770-7 0 and secret agent 
oinhe Continental Congress (1775). With 
Franklin and Silas Deane he was ap- 
pointed (1776) to negotiate a treaty of 
alliance with France, and to solicit aid for 
the Revolution. Although they accom- 
plished their ends, Lee and his colleagues 
were troubled by constant friction be- 
cause his vivid imagination led him to 
accuse them of treason and fraud, when 
at worst they were guilty only of errors. 
Deane was recalled because of Lee’s let- 
ters to Congress. After Lee’s return to 
America (1780), he served in the Virginia 
legislature and in Congress (1782-4), 
where he had further controversies witn 
fellow members. 

LEE, Charles (1731-82), English-born 
soldier of fortune, served in the French 
and Indian War and in the Polish army, 
returning to America (1773) with a vague 
desire to fight for liberty against the 
Torv party. After writing an attack on 
Myles Cooper, and otherwise advertising 
himself, he became affiliated with the 
colonial cause and was made a major- 
general in the Continental Army. Because 
of his self-interested ambition and his 
belief that the Continental Army could 
not survive a pitched battle, he ignored 
orders to join Washington, wnose retreat- 
ing forces Howe was attacking. He was 
then surprised and captured in New Jer- 
sey by the British, who imprisoned him 
(Dec. 1776-May 1778). During his con- 
finement he wrote a document, discovered 
in 1858, which seems to indicate that he 
was treasonably advising Howe on 


methods of attack. Upon his release he 
returned to Washington’s army. While 
leading the attack on Monmouth, he 
suddenly retreated without warning, and 
Washington was forced to reform his 
forces. Following the battle, he wrote an 
insulting letter to the general^ demand- 
ing an apology, and was dismissed from 
the army for a year. His insulting letters 
to Congress and his ‘Vindication^ (1778) 
brought about his final dismissal. 

LEE, Eliza Buckminster (f.1788-1864) 
New Hampshire author, whose works in- 
clude: Sketches of a New England Village 
(1838), Delusion; or, The Witch of New 
England (1840), Boston TwoAiundred 
Years Ago (1848), and translations from 
Richter and other German authors to 
whom she had been introduced as a fol- 
lower of Carlyle. Her Memoirs of her 
father, Joseph Buckminster, and her 
brother, Joseph Stevens Buckminster, 
were published in 1849. 

LEE, Henry (1756-1818), known as 
‘Light-Horse Harry,’ was an officer in the 
Revolutionary War, whose cavalry and 
infantry, known as ‘Lee’s Legion,’ won a 
notable victory at Paul us Hook near 
New York and was active in the Southern 
campaign. After the war, he was governor 
of Virginia (1792-5) and headed the 
army that quelled the Whisky Rebellion 
in Pennsylvania. As a member of Con- 
gress, he wrote the Resolutions on the 
death of Washington (Dec. 26, 1799), 
containing the words, ‘first in war, first 
in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.’ His Memoirs of the War . . . 
were published in 1812. He was the 
father of R.E.Lee. 

LEE, Richard Henry (1732-94), brother 
of Arthur Lee, was a distinguished Revo- 
lutionary patriot and statesman. In the 
Virginia house of Burgesses (1758-75), he 
prepared memorials against the stamp 
tax and organized the Westmoreland 
Association (1766), a nonimportation 

S oup, in general working with Patrick 
enry and Jefferson for radical measures. 
He organized intercolonial committees 
of correspondence, as well as a further 
plan to boycott British trade, the Conti- 
nental Association. He was a member of 
the Continental Congress (1774-80, 1784- 
7), signing the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and serving a year as president of 
the Congress. He opposed the passage of 
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the G)nstitution because it had no bill of 
rights, proposed a ‘consolidated’ rather 
than a federal government, and did not 
call for a sufficiently democratic lower 
house. His views were set forth in two 
pamphlets, the ‘Letters of the Faleral 
Farmer’ (1787-8), the chief literary oppo- 
sition to The Federalist, After the ratifica- 
tion, he was elected a U.S.senator (1789- 
92), and was instrumental in the passage 
of the Bill of Rights, being himself the 
author of the loth Amendment. 

LEE, Robert E[dward] (1807-70), son of 
Henry Lee, was born in Virginia, gradu- 
ated from West Point (1829), and served 
as an army engineer and as an officer in the 
Mexican War. He was superintendent of 
West Point (1852-5), and commanded a 
cavalry regiment in Texas, although he 
spent much time at his Virginia home, 
Arlington, and commanded the troops 
that suppressed John Brown’s raid on 
Harpers Ferry. Although he sympathized 
with the Union cause and hoped for a 
successful compromise, Lee was deter- 
mined not to fight against his own state. 
He was offered the field command of the 
Union Army by Lincoln, but declined, 
resigned his post, and became commander 
of the Virginia troops in the Confederate 
Army. He shortly became a generd and 
military adviser to President Davis. He 
was successful in the Seven Days Battles 
(q.v.), which checked McClellan, and in 
the second Battle of Bull Run and the 
battles of Antietam, Fredericksburg, and 
Chancellorsville (qq.v.). His second at- 
tempt to invade the north was checked in 
the Battle of Gettysburg (q.v., July 1863), 
following which he attempted to resign, 
but was persuaded to continue in com- 
mand. Thereafter he fought courageously 
in the Battles of the Wilderness, Spottsyl- 
vania, and Cold Harbor (qq.v.). Ap- 
TOinted commander-in-chief of the Con- 
federate forces in February 1865, he was 
forced to surrender at Appomattox (q.v.). 
After the war he serv^ as president of 
Washington College (Viiginia), which was 
later renamed Washington and Lee in his 
honor. Lee has won universal admiration 
for his sincerity, chivalry, and courage. 
The best-known biography is that by 
D.S.Freeman (4 vols., 1934^5). 

LEECH, Margaret [Kernochan] (1893- 
), New York author, graduate of Vas- 
sar (19x5), whose books include: The Back 
of the Book (1924) and Tin Wedding 


Legare 

(1926), novels; Roundsman oj the Lord 
(1927), a biography of Anthony Comstock 
written with Heywood Broun; and Re» 
veille in Washington (1941, Pulitzer Prize 
1942), a lively account of the capital dur-' 
ing the Civil War. 

LEEDS, Titan (1699-1738), Philadelphfa • 
publisher of The American Almanack^ 
mainly remembered as the victim of a 
hoax by Benjamin Franklin. In Poor Rich- 
ard^s Almanack (1733), Franklin pre- 
dicted Leeds’s death, ‘on Oct. 17,1733, 
3 hr. 29 m.,P.M.’ Despite Leeds’s denial, 
dated October 18, Franklin in his almanac 
declared ‘there is the strongest probability 
that my dear friend is no more . .L 
Mr.Leeds was too well bred to use anj 
man so indecently and so scurrilously’ a^ 
Poor Richard had been in Leeds’s protest. 
The amusing controversy, inspired by the 
‘Bickerstaff’ hoax of Swift (1708), con- 
tinued until the actual death of Leeds.^ 

Daniel Leeds (1652-1720), his father, 
had established the family reputation as 
almanac makers by his annual publica- 
tions begun in 1687. Although originally a 
Quaker, he later wrote pamphlets accus- 
ing George Fox of forgeries and William 
Penn of concealing evidence of them. 

Le GALLIENNE, Richard (1866-1947), 
English journalist, essayist, poet, and 
novelist, was originally associated with 
the Jin de sihle aesthetes. His early verse 
and epigrammatic prose show the influ- 
ence of Oscar Wilde. After coming to the 
U.S., he modified his early preciosity, al- 
though his work continued to indicate his 
allegiance to the English school of the 
1890’s. His books include My Ladies' Son- 
nets (1887) and The Lonely Dancer 2) y 

poems; The^est of the Golden Girl (i 896), 
a prose fantasy; Orestes (1910), a tragedy; 
The Romantic Nineties (1925), his li terary 
reminiscences; and anthologies exhibiting 
the tastes of his own period. 

Eva Le Gallienne (1899- ), his 

daughter, was l^rn in London, where 
she made her stage debut in 1915. She 
has acted in such plays as Molnar’s 
Liliomy Hauptmann’s HanneUy and Ib- 
sen’s Hedda Gahler and The Master 
Builder, She founded (1926), managed, 
directed, and acted at New York’s Civic 
Repertory Theatre. At 33 (1934) 

With a ^iet Heart (1953) are memoirs. 

LEGARE, Hugh Swinton (1797-1843), 
South Carolina lawyer and statesman, 
served as U.S. attorney-general under 
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Tyles, and as secretary of state ad interim 
' ^1843) upon the resignation of Webst^. 
fie was the great cham of Ch^leston lit- 
erature, and his critical opinions had a 
’ profound effect upon the Southern cul- 
. tural renaissance, which was partly ex- 
pressed in his Southern Review (1828-32). 

’ His miscellaneous writings were collected 
in two volumes (1845-6). 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow^ The^ short 
story by Irving (q.v.), possibly based on 
a German source. It was published in 
The Sketch Book (1820). 

Ichabod Crane, an assertive, ingenuous 
Yankee schoolmaster, lanky and angular 
in appearance, lives among the Dutch 
•^blk of Sleepy Hollow on the Hudson, in 
post-Revolutionary days. He loves Ka- 
trina Van Tassel, daughter of a rich 
former, and is the victim of many pranks 
by the friends of his chief rival for her 
affections, Brom Van Brunt or Brom 
Bones, a reckless horseman and neighbor- 
hood hero. At an autumn quilting party 
at Van Tassel's, the guests entertain 
themselves with stories of ghosts and 
witches, and Brom tells of the headless 
horseman supposed to haunt the region. 
Ichabod is discouraged in his suit for 
Katrina, and on his way home, late at 
night, riding a borrowed plow-horse, is 
frightened by a headless apparition that 
rides after him, and throws a round ob- 
ject at his head. Ichabod is never again 
seen in Sleepy Hollow, although the next 
morning the round object is discovered 
to be a pumpkin. Brom marries Katrina, 
and Ichabod's tale becomes a legend of 
the countryside. 

Legends of New England^ prose and 
verse collection by Whittier (q.v.). 

Legends of the Conquest of Spain^ col- 
lection by Irving (q.v.). 

Legends of the Province House, see 
Twice-Told Tales. 

LEGGETT, William (1801-39), was as- 
sistant editor and part owner of the New 
York Evening Post (1829-36) under 
Bryant, in which capacity he advocated 
Jacksonian principles and was an oracle 
of radical Democrats and Abolitionists. 
In 1837 he established The Plaindealer, 
in which he continued his trenchant edi- 
torial policy. Leisure Hours at Sea (1825) 
and Journals of the Ocean (1826) were 
volumes of poetry which grew out of his 
early life as a mididiipman, and Naval 


Stories (1834) was a prose collection. His 
short stories concerned with the West 
were published as and Sketches by a 
Country Schoolmaster (1829), and his 
Poetical Writings were collected in two 
volumes (1840). 

Legrand, William, character in The 
Gold-Bug* (q.v.). 

Legree, Simon, character in Uncle Tom's 
Cahin (q.v.). 

Leicester, romantic tragedy by William 
Dunlap (q.v.), produced in 1794 as The 
Fatal Deception and published under the 
present title (1807). 

Matilda persuades her paramour, 
Henry Cecil, to murder his friend Leice^ 
ter. Instead, he mistakenly stabs his 
own brother, Dudley, who with his wife 
Edwina has sought refuge with him after 
slaying another brother. Edwina goes 
mad, accusing herself of the murder of 
her husband, while Matilda commits 
suicide and Henry kills himself with 
Leicester’s sword. Leicester, pardoning 
his fellow sinners, departs. 

LEIF ERICSSON (/. 999 ~i 003 )> fon of 
Eric the Red (^.950-^.1003), colonizer of 
Greenland, was probably born in Iceland 
and reared in Greenland. Converted to 
Christianity (r.999) in Norway, he was 
commissioned by the king to carry the 
faith to Greenland. According to the 
‘Saga of Eric the Red* (in the ffauksbdk), 
he was blown off his course during the 
voyage from Norway to Greenland in the 
year 1000. and, after passing Helluland 
(supposedly Newfoundland) and Mark- 
land (supposedly Nova Scotia), he landed 
at Vineland (most frequendy identified 
with Maine, Massachusetts, and other 

E arts of New England). Here he is be- 
eved to have built houses, and to have 
remained long enough to load his ship 
with cai]go. Leif’s brothers, Thorwald and 
Thorstein, are said to have made separate 
trips to the new country, where Thorwald 
was killed in an Indian skirmish. Another 
account of Leif’s discovery is found in the 
‘Saga of Olaf Try^vason* (in the Flatey- 
jarbSk), in which it is said that he delib- 
erately voyaged to the transadantic con- 
tinent (r.1003). Both of the sagas, in their 
earliest manuscript form, date to the 14th 
century, and comprise the only definite 
evidence of Leifs discovery. In the 19th 
century, there was an attempt to prove 
his discovery by some inscriptions on the 
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Dighton Rock in Massachusetts, which 
have since been proved fairly conclusively 
to be Indian. Other evidence cited was the 
peculiar Newport Tower, whose construc- 
tion has. however, been shown to be sim- 
ilar to that of a certain windmill in Eng- 
land, and a skeleton discovered at Fall 
River, whose destruction shortly after the 
discovery left in doubt the question 
whether it was Indian or Norse. The con- 
sensus of opinion is that Leif discovered 
America, but that there is no evidence of 
his landing in New England or of any 
attempt to colonize the country. 

LEISLER, Jacob (1640-91), German- 
born settler of New York, in 1689 led an 
anti-Catholic group to seize the govern- 
ment and name him lieutenant-governor. 
Although he acted as de facto governor, he 
was not recognized by the crown, and a 
new governor and military commission 
were dispatched, whose conflict with Leis- 
ler almost brought about a civil war. 
After a trial for treason, he was hanged. 
For several decades, the colony’s politics 
continued to be split between Leislerians 
and Anti-Leislerians. He figures in the 
historical plays, Jacoh Leisler (1848) by 
Cornelius Mathews, and Old New York^ 
or Democracy in 1689 (1853) by Elizabeth 
Smith, as well as in Ingraham’s romantic 
novel, Leisler; or, The Rebel and the King's 
Man (1846). 

Leisure Class, Theory of, see Theory of the 
Leisure Class, 

LELAND, Charles Godfrey (1824- 
1903), Philadelphia author and editor, 
whose early teachers included Bronson 
Alcott, attended the College of New Jer- 
sey, Heidelberg, and Munich. His first 
book, Meister Karl's Sketch-Book (1855), 
was half way between the Irving tradition 
and his own dialect humor, which as- 
serted itself in 'Hans Breitmann’s Barty,’ 
published in Graham's Magazine (May 
1857) during his brief editorship. He con- 
tinued to write amusing dialect poems, 
which were finally gathered in Hans 
Breitmann's Ballads (1914). He edited 
Vanity Fair (1860-61), The Knicker- 
bocker Magazine (1861), and a strong 
Union paper, The Continental Monthly 
(1862-3). His many activities include 
the study of gypsy lore and language, 
about which he wrote; Roman historical 
and literary scholarship; the study of In- 
dian legends; mystic and occult knowl- 


Leonard 

edge; and the introduction of industrial . 
education in public schools. 

Leland Stanford Junior University, see 
Stanford University, 

L’ENFANT, Pierre Charles (1754- . 
1825), French-born military engineer and 
architect, was an officer in the .Revolu- 
tionary War. He is best known for his 
radial design of the city of Washington, 
D.C. (q.v.), which was accepted in 1791, 
but whose execution was not begun until 
the end of the 19th century. In remodeling 
the old City Hdl of New York to create 
Federal Hall (1789), the first Capitol of 
the U.S.. he used the classical ordersi 
typical or the period. ^ 

Lennie Small, character in Of Mice and\ 
Men (q.v.). 

LENNOX, Charlotte Ramsay (1720- 
1804), born in New York, was sent to 
England at the age of 1 5, and during her 
long life there won a literary reputation, 
mainly for her sentimental novels of 
manners. Her most successful work, The 
Female ^ixote; or. The Adventures of 
Arabella (1752), however, burlesqued the 
lengthy French romances by telling of 
the adventures of a girl who molded her 
life on such works. She dramatized this 
as Angelica; or, ^ixote in Petticoats 
(1758). The Life of Harriot Stuart (1750), 
The History of Henrietta (1758), Sophia 
(1762), and Euphemia (1790) resemble 
the romances she burlesqued in her satire, 
and the first and last are set partly in 
America. Her other books included The 
Sister (1769), a dramatization of Henri- 
etta; Old City Manners (1775), a modern- 
ization of Eastward Hoe; and Shakespear 
Illustrated (1753). She was a friend of 
Johnson, Richardson, Fielding, and Gar- 
rick. 

Lenore, lyrical ballad by Poe (q.v.), pub- 
lished as ‘A Paean’ in Poems (1831) and 
considerably revised in later versions 
(1836, 1843). In four stanzas of seven- 
stress lines, preserving the fundamental 
ballad rhythm, it celebrates the death of 
the poet’s beloved: 

Ah. broken is the golden bowl! — the spirit flown 
forever! 

Let the bell toll!— a saindy soul floats on the 
Stygian river. 

LEONARD, Daniel (1740-1829), Loyal- 
ist writer, contributed to The Massachu- 
setts Gazette and Post Boy a s^ies of arti- 
cles, signed Massachusettensis, which m 
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that • critical period (Dec. 1774-April 
1775) was said by John Adams to shine 
among the Tory writings ‘like the moon 
among the lesser stars.* Adams replied to 
these letters under the pseudonym No- 
vanglus in The Boston Gazette. During the 
Revolution, Leonard fled to Halifax and 
England, and was rewarded with the 
office of Chief Justice of Bermuda. 
LEONARD, William Ellery (1876- 
1944), New Jersey-bom professor at the 
University of Wisconsin, whose poems 
have been published in Sonnets and Poems 
(1906), The Vaunt of Man (1912), The 
Lynching Bee (1920), the sonnet sequences 
Two Lives (1922) vend A Man Against Time 
(1945), Tutankhamen and After (1924), 
deselected poems A Son of Earth (19^8), 
and The Midland City (1930). His pwetry, 
often conventional in form and traditional 
in diction, is nevertheless marked by a 
passionate, ironic intensity, and a revela- 
tion of personal psychological states. 
Leonard is also known for his verse trans- 
lations of Lucretius and Beowulf, and 
for his psychoanalytic autobiography. 
The Locomotive-God (1927). 

LEONARD, Zenas (1809-57), trapper 
and trader, whose Narrative of the Ad- 
ventures of Zenas Leonard (1839) is a 
valuable source on the life of the trapper 
and on Walker’s expedition to California 
(1833), of which he was a member. He 
later entered the Indian and Santa F6 
trade. 

Leonor de Guzman^ romantic drama by 
G.H.Boker (q.v.). 

LERNER, Max (1902- ), Russian- 

born political scientist, teacher, and edi- 
tor, graduate of Yale (1923), was an editor 
of The Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences^ 
and as a *neo-Marxian liberal* has written 
essays on a variety of subjects. His books 
include: It Is Later Than You Think 
(^938); Ideas Are Weapons (193?); 
Ideas for the Ice Age (1941); The Mind 
and Faith of Justice Holmes (i943)> selec- 
tions from Holmes’s writings; and Public 
Journal (1945) and Actions and Passions 
(^949) > editorials written for the New 
York paper PM. 

Les Jeunes, see Lark^ The, 

LESLIE, Eliza (1787-1 858), Philadelphia 
author and editor, whose stories, juvenile 
tales, and books of advice were immensely 
popular in her time. Amelia^ or a Young 
I^dy of Vicissitudes (1848) was the only 
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one approaching the dimensions of a novel 
and her reputation was mainly based on 
magazine pieces, such as ‘Mrs. Washing- 
ton Potts,* which won a prize in Godey*s 
Lady*s Book. She published three series 
of Pencil Sketches ^ or^ Outlines of Character 
and Manners (i833,’35,’37). 

LESLIE, Frank (1821-80), the assumed 
name of Henry Carter, English-born en- 
graver and publisher of illustrated jour- 
nals, emigrated to New York (1848), 
and there had a great success with such 
magazines as Frank Leslie's Popular 
Monthly (q.v.), which he founded in 
1876. This was partly due to his method 
of illustrating current events, dividing 
his drawings into blocks to be distributed 
among several engravers and afterward 
reassembled. In this way, his illustrations 
reached the public long before those of 
his competitors. His widow, Miriam F. 
Leslie, carried on the business and wrote 
numerous feminist and travel books. 

Lesson of the Master^ The^ tales by 
Henry James (q.v.). 

Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol^ by 

Edmund Burke, published in 1777* After 
the parliamentary defeat of a resolution 
for the revision of all acts which antago- 
nized the American colonies, members of 
the British Whig party withdrew on all 
questions relating to America. This par- 
tial secession called forth Burke’s letter, 
which elaborately defended his opposition 
to the government measures, and reaf- 
firmed the principles of his speeches On 
American Taxation and On Conciliation 
with the American Colonies (qq.v.). 

Letters from a Farmer in Pennsyh 
vania to the Inhabitants of the British^ Col- 
onies^ by John Dickinson (q.v.), published 
in the Pennsylvania Chronicle (1767-8) 
and reprinted as a pamphlet (1768). In 
these letters, Dickinson applied the polit- 
ical philosophy of Locke to the objections 
to British taxation. He contends that as 
the authority of government rests on a 
social compact, and its object is the pro- 
tection of the inalienable right of property, 
any attempt at external, arbitrary Taxa- 
tion is contrary to English principles and 
law. In a clear, sober style, he urges Ac 
colonists to attempt legal petition, then 
boycott, and finally, if peaceable methods 
fail, force of arms. 

Letters from an American Farmer^ 12 
essays by Cr^vecceur (q.v.), published in 
London in 1782 under the pseudonym 

III 



Letters of the British Spy 

Hector Stjohn. These charming and in- 
formative essays sketch the physical and 
social conditions of American rural life. 
The author fluctuates between the lover of 
nature and Rousseauistic idealist, and the 
realistic farmer writing of hard, unpleas- 
ant facts. As a theorist, he was ecstatic 
concerning America as an asylum for the 
oppressed and a melting pot for many 
races; as a farmer he described the frontier 
as it actually was, the difliculties of agri- 
culture, and the warfare between diflferent 
parts of animal nature. Half of the letters 
arc concerned with the education, employ- 
ment, manners, and customs of Americans 
atNantucket, Martha’s Vineyard, Charles- 
ton, and elsewhere. The third answers the 
(Question ‘What is an American ?* by stat- 
ing that^ as the product of the melting 
pot, he is a man who acts on new prin- 
ciples, and must therefore entertain new 
ideas. The eleventh letter describes a visit 
to John Bartram, and the last depicts the 
difficulties of a ‘frontier man,’ menaced on 
one side by savages, and on the other by 
the unsettled conditions of a Revolution 
in which he agrees with neither of the 
opposed groups. 

Letters of the British Spy^ ten Addiso- 
nian essays by William Wirt (q.v.), pub- 
lished in 1803. Purportedly from an Eng- 
lish traveler to a member of Parliament, 
they present a vivid picture of life in the 
contemporary Southern states of the U.S. 
Letters ofFabius^ see Dickinson^ John. 
Letters of Jonathan Oldstyle^ Gent.^ 
see Washington Irving. 

Letters of the Federal Farmer^ see Lee^ 
R.H. 

LEUTZE, Emanuel (181&-68), German 
Diisseldorf-trained painter, of historical 
imTOrtance for his la^e, theatrical canvas 
of Washington Crossing the Delaware^ now 
in the Metropolitan Museum. He returned 
to the U.S. (1859) from a 20-year resi- 
dence at Dusseldorf, to paint the stairwav 
of the national Capitol with the historical, 
allegorical Westward the Course of Empire 
Takes Its Way. 

Levelers, political-religious sect in Eng- 
land during the Puritan revolution. They 
were the most radical of dissenters, de- 
manding a representative house elected 
by full manhood suffrage, complete reli- 
gious toleration, and abolition or the class 
system. Thdr ideas were supported by 
religious beliefs. Roger Williams was in 
sympathy with the movement. 


Lewis 

LEVERETT, Sir John (1616-79); emi- 
grated to Boston (1633), but returned to 
England (1644) serve in the parliamen- 
tary army. Again in Massachusetts (1651), 
he was prominent in politics, and because 
of his iriendship with Cromwell was ap- 
pointed colonial agent in England (1653- 
02). He was elected governor of Massa- 
chusetts (1673) and re-elected annually 
until his death^ during which period he 
was active in King Philip’s War and in the 
expulsion of the French from Maine. 

John Leverett (1662-1724), his grand- 
son, was a lawyer and judge and president 
of Harvard (1707-24), having been virtual 
head of the college from 1685 to 1700.' 
Because of his liberal religious teachings^ 
and his introduction of modern literature, 
he was accused by Cotton Mather of hav- 
ing a subversive influence. 

LEVIN, Meyer (1905- ), Chicago 
author, graduated from the University t)f 
Chicago (1924) before becoming a journal- 
ist, which career formed the background of 
his first novel, Reporter (1929). His other 
novels are: Frankie and Johnny (1930); 
Yehuda (1931), dealing with life on a 
Zionist farm commune in Palestine; The 
New Bridge (1933), about a family evicted 
from its tenement home; The Old Bunch 
(i937)> a realistic story of the children of 
Russian-Jewish immigrants in Chicago 
from 1921 to 1934; Citizens (1940), an 
analysis of the Chicago Little Steel 
strike and Memorial Day battle of 1937 
as seen by a doctor who figured in The 
Old Bunch\ and My Father's House (1947), 
about a boy’s escape from Poland to 
Palestine. Mountain (1932) retells 

folk tales and In Search (1950) is an auto- 
biography. 

LEWIS, Alfred Henry (r.i858-i9i4)> 
was born in Cleveland, Ohio, where he was 
a lawyer and city attorney until 1881, 
when he became a wandering cowb^ in 
the southwest. Returning to Kansas City, 
he entered journalism, and later went to 
Washington as a newspaper cqrre^nden t. 
During the last 17 years of his life he con- 
tributed fiction and articles to magazines, 
and for a time edited The Verdict (1898- 
1900), a Democratic paper. His fictional 
biographies are n^ligiole, as are his novels 
of politics and the underworld, but he 
wrote important fiction concerning the 
Western rrontier life he knew as a young 
man. His six volumes of Wolfville stories, 
published under the pseudonym Dan 
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.Quin/present an authentic picture of cow- 
tey and mining life in the Southwest, in 
the form of discursive, humorous, drawl- 
ing reminiscences by an * 01 d Cattleman/ 

■ They include: Woljmlle (q.v.,1897); Sand- 
•burrs (1900); Woljmlle Days (1902); Wolf- 
, mile Nights (1908); Wolf ville Folks (1908); 
and Fora Nell and Her Friends (1913). 

LEWIS, Charles Bertrand (1842- 
1924), Ohio humorist, whose sketches in 
the Detroit Free Press won him a contem- 
porary reputation. Much of his writing 
was collected in books, typical examples 
being Brother Gardener's Lime Kiln Club 
(1882), a parody of a Negro society, and 
Trials and Troubles of the Bowser Family 
(1889), about the domestic tribulations of 
a middle class family. He wrote under the 
pseudonym M.Quad. 

LEWIS, John L[lewellyn] (1880- ), 

a mine worker, became an organizer for 
the A.F.ofL. and later president of its 
affiliated organization, the United Mine 
Workers. In this position he b^ame an 
outstanding champion of industrial union- 
ism, and in 1935, opposing the A.F.o£L.*s 
policy of craft unionism, founded the 
Committee for Industrial Organization, 
nominally within the parent body. He led 
the C.I.O. in the disputes leading up to its 
break with the A.F.ofL. in 1^8, and was 
president of the resulting Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (q*vO until he 
resigned (1940) after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to lead his unions against a third 
term for Roosevelt. In 1943 he led the 
U.M.W. out of the C.I.O., and in 1946 re- 
turned the mine workers to the A.F.ofL., 
at which time he was given an important 
post in the leadership of the latter organ- 
ization. 

LEWIS, Meriwether (1774-1809), was 
reared in Virginia and Georgia, and first 
entered military service as a member of 
the militia that suppressed the Whisky 
Rebellion. After 1795 he was stationed at 
various frontier posts and had an oppor- 
tunity to learn tne language and custorns 
of the Indians. Upon the election of his 
friend and former neighbor Jefferson, 
Lewis received the post of private secre- 
tary to the President. Jdfcrson favored 
Lewis's project of exploring a land route 
to the Pacific, and Congress appropriated 
for this purpose. With his com- 
panion officer, William Clark (q.v.), he 
mustered his men in Illinois in the winter 
of 1803-4. The expedition followed the 


Missouri River to its source, made a long 
portage overland through the Rockies, 
and descended the Columbia River to the 
Pacific Ocean. Sacagawea, the Shoshone 
*Bird Woman,’ aided them as interpreter, 
guide, and peacemaker. After manv diffi- 
culties, including encounters with hostile 
Indians, they returned overland to St. 
Louis (Sept. 1806). Lewis, although nom- 
inally co-commander, was the ultimate 
authority during the journey^ and was 
rewarded for his success by his appoint- 
ment as governor of Louisiana Territory. 
He died mysteriously in central Tennes- 
see, while on his way to Washington, prob- 
ably having been murdered, although 
Jefferson assumed that his death was 
suicidal. The first report of the expedition 
appeared as a Message from the President 
. . . Feb. 19, 1806. The History of the 
Expedition under the Command of Cap- 
tains Lewis and Clark was edited in 1814 
by Nicholas Biddle and Paul Allen, from 
material left by Lewis and lent by Clark. 
The most complete account was edited 
by R.G.Thwaites as The Original Journals 
of the Lewis and Clark Expedition (8 vols., 
1904-5). 

LEWIS, Richard (1699.^-1733?), emi- 
grated to Maryl^d (^.1725) and pub- 
lished a translation of Edward Holds- 
worth's Muscipula (1728), a p^ular 
18th-century Latin satire on the Welsh. 
Through Governor Calvert he obtained a 
clerkship in the Assembly, and he seems 
to have been a schoolmaster at King 
Williams School (Annapolis). He wrote a 
‘Description of Spring,’ a characteristic 
i8th-centuiy descriptive p^m dealing 
with American scenery, published anony- 
mously in the English Weekly Register 
(Jan. I, 1731-2). His ‘Carmen Sseculare* 
(1732) was addressed to Calvert on his 
becoming governor, and Lewis is also 
thought to be the author of ‘A Rapsody’ 

(1732). 

LEWIS, Sarah Anna (1824-80), Balti- 
more poet, friend and benefactor of Poe, 
known as his ‘Estelle.’ Her romantic, 
sentimental works include: Records of the 
Heart (1844); Child of the Sea and Other 
Poems (1848); and Sappho (1868)^ a 
poetic drama which was translated into 
Greek and produced in Athens. 

LEWIS, [Harry] Sinclair (1885-1951), 
born in Sauk Center, Minnesota, gradu^ 
ated from Yale (1907), although he left 
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college for a time to work at the Helicon 
Home Colony, Upton Sinclair’s socialist 
experiment in New Jersey. After engag- 
ing in hack writing, travel in the U.S., 
and editorial positions in New York City, 
he wrote several minor novels, including 
Our MrJVrenn (1914), The Trail of the 
Hawk (1915), and The Innocents (1917). 
The Job (1917), a realistic novel of life in 
New York City, was his first distin^ished 
work of fiction, and with the publication 
of Main Street (q.v.,1920) he achieved wide 
recognition. This story, which contrasts 
cosmopolitan and Middlewestern small- 
town culture, was followed by the two 
novels usually considered to contain his 
best work; Babbitt (q.v.,1922), a satirical 
portrayal of an ‘average* American busi- 
nessman; and Arrowsmith (q.v.,1925), on 
the career of a man of science. The latter 
was awarded the Pulitzer Prize in 1926, 
which Lewis Elmer Gantry (1927) 

is a satirical novel concerned with reli- 
gious shams and hypocrisy in the U.S., and 
The Man Who Knew Coolidge (1928) is a 
depiction of a mediocre businessman. 
These books, although inferior as fiction, 
are examples of the author’s popular 
iconoclasm, influenced by the criticism of 
H.L.Mencken. Dodsworth (q.v., 1929), gen- 
erally ranked with his better novels, is a 
sympathetic portrayal of a retired manu- 
facturer who seeks new interests in Euro- 
pean travel. In 1930 Lewis became the 
first American author to be awarded the 
Nobel Prize for distinction in world litera- 
ture. His later books are Ann Vickers 
(1933), about a woman social reformer; 
Work of Art (1934), the story of a success- 
ful businessman; It Can*t Happen Here 
(q.v.,1935), concerned with a future fascist 
revolt in the U.S.; Selected Short Stories 
(193.5); The Prodigal Parents (1938), on 
family relations; Bethel Merriday (1940), 
about a girl in a theatrical touring com- 
pany ; (1943)* an expos6 of 

organized philanthropy; Cass Tirnberlane 
(1945), about the marital problems of a 
middle-a^ed Minnesota judge and his 
young wife; Kingsblood Royal (1949), on 
race prejudice as met by a midwestern 
banker who finds he has some Negro blood; 
The God Seeker (1949), about a New Eng- 
land missionary to Minnesota Indians; 
and World So Wide (1951), about the ro- 
mances of a Coloradan in Italy with 
young American girls. From Main Street 
to Stockholm (1952) collects letters and 
The Man From Main Street (1953) collects 
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essays and ephemera. Lewis is an ingeni-.. 
ous satirist of the American middle class, 
mimicking its speech and actions with 
what seems to be photographic realism, 
but is actually inore or less good-humored 
caricature. Critics have accused him of- 
romanticism in over-stressing his effects, . 
and often declare that he is himself proof 
that his charges against American culture 
arc just. In // Cant Happen Here he 
shows a shift from large-scale social 
analysis to a more immediate political 
concern, with a bias seemingly in favor 
of middle-class liberalism. His plays in- 
clude: Dodsworth (1934), written with, 
Sidney Howard; It Can*t Happen Here 
(1936), with John C. Moffitt; and 
hawker (1934), about Kansas before the' 
Civil War, written with Lloyd Lewis. 

Lewis and Clark Expedition, see Lewis^ 
Meriwether, 

LEWISOHN, Ludwig (1882-1 955), novel- 
ist and critic, was born in Berlin, and 
brought as a child to the U.S. Among his 
many writings. Up Stream (1922) and 
Mid-Channel (1929) are autobiographical 
treatments of the problems of Jews in 
America. His novels include; The Broken 
Snare (1908), Don Juan (1923), Roman 
Summer (1927), The Case of Mr, Crump 
(1926), The Island Within (1928), Stephen 
Escott (1930), Trumpet of Jubilee (1937), 
For Ever Wilt Thou Love (1939), Renegade 
(1942), Breathe Upon These (1944), and 
Anniversary (1948). Expression in Am- 
erica (1932) studies the American spirit 
in literature, using Freudian pyschology 
to attack the Puritan tradition. Be- 
sides translations he has written critical 
works including The Modem Drama 
(i9i5)> The Drama and the Stage (19^^^), 
The Creative Life (1924), and Cities and 
Men (1927), marked by idealistic indi- 
vidualism. Sociological studies of Jews, 
advocating Zionism, include Israel (1925)* 
The Answer: The Jew and the World ( 1 939)> 
and The American Jew (11950). Haven 
(1940), written with his wife, presents 
matched diaries of a honeymoon. 
Lexington (Massachusetts) was the site 
of the first battle of the Revolutionary 
War (April 19, 1775), precipitated by 
Gage’s expedition from Boston to ^xin^ 
ton and Concord, to seize ammunition and 
stores collected by the colonists. N®ws ot 
the movement of troops was carried by 
Paul Revere and Rufus Dawes, who 
aroused the Minutemen. 
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Liberal Republicans, see Republican 
party. 

Liberator, The (1831-^), Abolitionist 
weekly was founded at Boston by W.L. 
Garrison (q.v.). Its editorial policy was of 
a militant-pacifist type, denouncing slav- 
ery, calling for its immediate abolition 
and the enfranchisement of all American 
Negroes, but having no specific program 
for attaining these ends. For years its 
editor proved the sincerity of tke state- 
ment in the first issue; ‘I am in earnest — 

1 will not equivocate — I will not excuse — 

I will not retreat a single inch — and I will 
be heard' The paper inevitably attracted 
much opposition. Garrison was mobbed, 
his press destroyed, a law passed prohibit- 
ing its circulation to free Negroes, a re- 
ward ofFered for the apprehension of any- 
one who circulated it in South Carolina, 
and a resolution passed in the Georgia 
Stnate offering a reward for the arrest of 
Garrison. In 1835 ^ South Carolina mob 
broke into the U.S. mails and burned 
copies of The Liberator^ along with effigies 
of its editors. Garrison also aroused en- 
mity by his espousal of liquor prohibition 
and pacifism. The paper printed the writ- 
ings of the more intelligent free Negroes, 
as well as those of leading Abolitionists, 
but its circulation has been estimated as 
being about 1,400 in 1837, and never more 
than 3,000. The last issue of The Liberator 
was published upon the ratification of the 
13th Amendment. 

Liberator, The (1918-24), sec Masses, 

The. 

Liberia, see Slavery. 

Liberty (1924-50), popular weekly maga- 
zine of cheap fiction and journalistic 
articles, was founded as an adjunct of the 
Chicago Tribune, and was purchased in 
1931 by Bernarr Macfadden. It has popu- 
larized the ‘short short story' printed on a 
single page, and for the aid of its readers 
furnishes an estimate of the ‘reading time' 
for each article and story. 

Liberty Statue of, gigantic bronze 
statue executed by the French sculptor, 
Fr6d6ric Auguste Bartholdi, was a gift of 
the French people in commemoration of 
the hundredth anniversary of American 
'“dependence. The statue was placed on 
Bedloe's Island in New York harbor 
(1885), on a X 55-foot pedestal. The height 
of the statue ^d pedestal is 305 feet, 6 
inches, and it is the loftiest statue in the 
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world. Entitled ‘Liberty Enlightening the 
World,' the colossal female figure carries 
a book representing the law in the left 
hand, and a torch held aloft in the right. 
Poems about it have been written by 
Whittier, Stedman, Hovey, and others, 
but a sonnet by Emma Lazarus was se- 
lected to be placed on the pedestal of the 
statue itself. 

Liberty Bell, located in Independence 
Mall, Philadelphia, was rung to announce 
the proclamation of the Declaration of 
Independence (July 4, 1776). The bell was 
cracked (1835), but used until 1846. It 
now stands as an exhibit in the Hall. 
Liberty Bell, The (1839-58), gift book 
devoted to antislavery literature, was 
published from Boston under the sponsor- 
ship of Maria Chapman. The volumes ap- 
peared annually except in i849,'53,'54, 
and '56. Among the contributors were 
Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, Parker, 
Wendell Phillips, Mrs.Stowe, and Bayard - 
Taylor. The foreign contributors, number- 
ing nearly 75, included Elizabeth Brown- 
ing, Harriet Martineau, and Tocqueville. 
Ignoring the economic issues involved, 
the volumes were confined to emotional 
appeals to popular morality. 

Liberty party, antislavery organization, 
was formed in 1840 by Abolitionists under 
the leadership of James G. Birney, who 
repudiated Garrison's policy of non- 
political action. In 1848 it merged with 
the Free Soil party. 

Library of Congress, U.S. national li- 
brary at Washington,D.C., established by 
act of Congress (1800), and housed until 
1897 in the Capitol. The purchase (1815) 
of Jefferson's library of 6,457 volumes 
formed the nucleus of the present collec- 
tions. Other great early purchases in- 
cluded the manuscripts of Jefferson, 
Washington, Hamilton, and Madison, and 
the collection of Peter Force. The library is 
now the third largest in the world, is lo- 
cated in two large buildings, and con- 
tained (1954) over 33,000,000 items, in- 
cluding over 10,000,000 books and pam- 
phlets; 147,000 bound newspapers; over 
2,000,000 pieces and volumes of music; 
over 2,300,000 maps and views; over 
2,200,000 photographic negatives, prints, 
and ^ides; 438,000 phonograph record- 
ings; 1 10,000 motion picture reels; 97iOOO 
reels and strips of microfilm; 582,000 
fine prints; and over 14,000,000 manu- 
script pieces, including the originals 
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of the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution. After 1846 the copy- 
right law re(]|uired a copy of every hook 
copyrighted in the U.S. to be deposited 
in the library^ and since 1870 two copies 
have been required. Most U.S. libri^ies 
use its printed catalogue cards. Librarians 
include: Herbert Putnam (1899-1939), 
Archibald MacLeish (19^9-45), Luther 
Evans (i945~53)> L.Quincy Mumford 

(1954- )• 

LIEBER, Francis (1800-72), German- 
born political philosopher, emigrated to 
the U.S. (1827) after his liberalism led to 
difficulties in his native country. He 
originated and edited the Encyclopadia 
Americana (13 vols., 1829-33). From 1835 
to 1856 he was a professor of history and 
political economy at South Carolina Col- 
lege (University of South Carolina), and 
while there pi^uced his most famous 
books. His Manual of Political Ethics (2 
vols., 1 838-9) discussed the moral obliga- 
tions arising from the citizen’s participa- 
tion in government. Legal and Political 
Hermeneutics (1839) was an outgrowth of 
his first work, and On Civil Liberty and 
Self-Xiovemment (2 vols.,1853) was a fur- 
ther study of political science, discussing 
elements of freedom in their relation to 
law. In 1857 he was given an appoint- 
ment to Columbia College, and from 
1865 until his death tau^t at its law 
school. A Code for the Government of Ar^ 
mies (1863) was reissued by the War De- 
artment as General Orders No, 100, and 
ecame a standard international work on 
military law and the conduct of war. 

Life (1883-1936), magazine founded by 
A.Mitchell and E.S.Martin, young 
arvard graduates, was intended to be a 
satirical weekly *of higher artistic and 
literary merit’ than Puck and Judge. Life 
plav^ the role of arbiter elegantarium, 
and its early volumes repr^ent the school 
of genteel humor. Among its artists were 
F.W.Attwood, E.W.Kemble, Palmer Cox, 
Peter Newell, Oliver Hcrfbrd, and C.D. 
Gibson, who created his ‘Gibson Girl’ for 
it; and such authors as J.K.Bangs, Agnes 
Repplier^ and Brander Matthews wrote 
ston^ and articles. Besides being the 
outstanding humorous magazine of the 
U.S,, Life was known for its reviews of 
hooks and the theater, and its editorial 
campmgns against vivisection, the Hearst 


newspapers, and other matters, as well as. 
against Germany during World War 1 . 
After the war it was purchased by Gibson, 
who had Robert Sherwood edit it (1924- 
8), continuing the dual policy of humor 
and editorial crusades, now in behalf of 
its fresh-air camps for poor children and 
in opposition to the i8th Amendment. 
Eventually, however, the magazine lost 
its subtlety, and was eclips^ by The 
New Yorker, In 1933 it became a 
monthly, and in 1936 Judge bought its 
‘humorous traditions and feamres.’ 

Life ( 1 936- ), a weekly issued by the 

publishers of Time (q.v.), who purchased 
the title of the previous magazine, pret 
sents news and feature articles mainly 
through photographs, with editorial 
standards akin to those of Time, 

Life and Gabriella: The Story of a Worn-- 
an*s Courage^ novel by Ellen Glasgow 
(q.v.) published in 1916. 

Gabriella Carr, raised in a Southern 
town, is a girl of unusual energy and 
resolution, with a Vein of iron' in her 
character that distinguishes her from the 
conventionally gentle, unassertive girls 
of her class. She marries George Fowler, 
an essentially selfish, complacent man, 
and they go to New York to live. His at- 
traction mr her is mainly physical, and 
when after a few years he deserts her for 
Florrie Spencer, she is soon reconciled to 
her condition, and turns her attention to 
raising her children and creating a busi- 
ness career for herself. As ‘Madame 
Dinard’ she becomes head of a leading 
dressmaking establishment, and years 
later marries a Westerner, Ben O’Hara, 
whose blufiF, sturdy nature makes him one 
of her own kind. 

Life of Reason ^ The^ study of the func- 
tion of reason in common sense, society, 
religion, art, and science, by Santayana 
(q.v.), publishedin five volumes (1905-6). 
From the point of view of philosophic 
naturalism, the author observes man’s 
attempts to live a rational life, as revealed 
through these five fields of activity. 
‘Reason as such represents or rather con- 
stitutes a single formal interest, the inter- 
est in harmony.’ Matter is the only real- 
ity, the source of the myths, institutions, 
and definitions that men use to describe 
or to express that reality. In sympathy 
with Aristotle, Santayana believes that all 
ideals have a natural basis, and that 
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nature is ideal in its potentialities. An 
ideal society, based on actual and opera- 
tive society, is realizable only in the 
imagination. Thus religion and science, 
whose purpose is to discover truth, are 
.merely imaginative, the former being a 
myth, the latter a hypothesis^ about real 
conditions. Both are valuable in that they 
liberate man from personal limitations, 
but, if taken as truth, may be misleading 
as a guide for action. Art, conceived as 
‘action which transcending the l^y 
makes the world a more congenial stimu- 
lus to the soul,’ is valuable and delightful, 
but ultimately ‘there is nothing stable or 
useful to contemplate except objects 
relevant to action.’ 

life on the Mississippi^ autobiograph- 
ical narrative by Clemens (q.v.), pub- 
lished under his pseudonym Mark Twain 
(1883). hook opens with a brief his- 
tory of the Mississippi River since its dis- 
covery, and Chapters 4 to 22 deal with 
Clemens’s life as a boy on the river. These 
chapters, originally published in the Af- 
lantic Monthly^ give a vivid account of his 
participation m the steamboat age, the 
science of steamboat piloting, and the life 
of the river as seen by the pilot. Chapter 
3 also contains a lively passage written 
for Huckleberry Finn but never used in 
the novel. The second part of the book, 
written some seven years after the first, 
is an account of Clemens’s return to the 
river as a traveler, 21 years after he had 
been a pilot. During his trip from St.Louis 
to New Orleans, he finds that the glamour 
of the river has been destroyed by railroad 
competition. Interspersed with his de- 
scriptions of the river, his accounts of 
meeting Cable and Joel Chandler Harris, 
and Horace Bixby, who first taught him 
piloting, are anecdotes of the past, and a 
vigorous attack on Scott’s romanticism 
and its effect on Southern thought. The 
second part of the book lacks the unity of 
the £rst, has none of its verve and gusto, 
and is more descriptive and reminiscent. 

life without Principle^ cssav by Tho- 
reau (q.v.) posthumously published in the 
Atlantic Monthly (1863). 

Modern American culture is criticiwd 
as being excessively preoccupied with 
acquisition, at the expense of an aware- 
ness of values. The aim of the laborer 
should be, not to get his living . . . but 
to perform well a certain work ... An 
efficient and valuable man does what he 


lilacs 

can, whether the community pay him for 
it or not . . .’ Most men dwell thought- 
lessly on the surface of existence, ob- 
sessed by the need for busyness, small 
gossip, and conformance to convention. 
They lack independence and self-expres- 
sion, as appears in such phenomena as 
the gold rush to California: The philoso- 
phy and poetry and religion of such a 
mankind are not worth the dust of a puff- 
ball.’ 

All of us have desecrated ourselves: 

the remedy will be by wariness and devotion 
to reconsecrate ourselves, and make once 
more a fane of the mind. . . . Even the facts 
of science may dust the mind by their dry- 
ness, unless thev are . . . rendered fertile by 
the dews of fresh and living truth. 

ligafa, tale by Poe (q.v.), published in 
1838 and reprinted in Tales of the Grotesque 
and Arabesque (1840). The poem, ‘The 
Conqueror Worm’ (q.v.), was not in- 
cluded in the tale until 1845. 

An aristocratic young man marries 
Ligeia, a woman of strange, dark beauty 
and great learning. They are deeply in 
love, and share an interest in the occult, 
until a wasting illness triumphs over 
Ligeia’s passionate will to live, and she 
dies. In melancholy grief, her husband 
leaves his lonely home on the Rhine to 
purchase an English abbey, where he grows 
mentally deranged under the influence of 
opium. He marries fair-haired Lady 
Rowena Trevanion, although they are 
not in love, and Rowena soon dies in a 
stranp;e manner. Her husband watches by 
the bier, and sees signs of returning life in 
the body, but considers these to oe hal- 
lucinations. At last she rises to her feet 
and loosens the cerements from her head 
so that masses of long black hair stream 
forth. When she opens her eyes, he realizes 
that the lost Ligeia’s will to live has tri- 
umphed, for she has assumed what was 
formerly the body of Rowena. 

Light, Christina, character in Roderick 
Hudson and The Princess Casamassima 
(qq.v.). 

Light in Augustf novel by Faulkner 
(q.v.). 

LIGHT- HORSB Harry, sobriquet of Henry 
Lee (q.v.). 

Lightnin\ play by Winchell Smith (q.v.) 
and Frank Bacon. 

lilacs^ poem by Amy Lowell (q.v.). 
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Lily Bart 

Lily Bart* heroine of The House oj Mirth the new party, and at the state convention, 
(q.v.). (1856) was a leading figure because of his 

adroit and earnest dealing with the proh- 
LINGOLN, Abraham (1809-65}, i6th lem of slavery. As the Republican nominee 
President of the U.S. (1861-5), was born for the U.S.Senate (1858), he delivered in 
in a log cabin in Kentucky, of a typically the party convention his famous speech 
illiterate and shiftless frontier family, declaring, *A house divided against itself 
They soon migrated to another place in cannot stand.* He challenged his oppo- 
Kentucky, then to the Indiana woods, nent, Stephen Douglas (q.v.) to seven de- 
where the boy labored on the homestead, bates in which he showed the Democrat’s 
garnered a little learning in frontier inconsistency in favoring both popular 
schools, avoided church membership, and sovereignty and the Dred Scott decision, 
pursued his bent for reading in what and stressed a conservative attitude to- 
books he could obtain. In 1830 the Lin- wards antislavery, thus winning many 
coins moved to Illinois, where Abraham followers who di^iked outright Abolw 
temporarily helped to build the new cabin, tionism. Although Douglas won thi 
split fence rails, and otherwise assist in the election, Lincoln’s fame was greatlji 
tasks of homesteading. After navigating enhanced. In his Cooper Union speecm 
a flatboat to New Orleans, he returned to (Feb. 27, i860), as a potential presidential 
New Salem, Illinois, where he spent six candidate, he spoke against slavery in 
formative years (1831-7) working at odd the territories, and through his conserva- 
jobs, studying, reading law, making a tive and dignified attitude increased his 
wide personal acquaintance, and serving power in the East. He was elected to the 
as surveyor, postmaster, captain of volun- presidency in i860 by a considerable 
teers in the Black Hawk War, and in the electoral majority over Douglas and 
state legislature (1834-41). As a Clay Breckinridge, although he lacked the 
Whig, he supported the Bank of the popular vote. Prior to his inauguration. 
United States, opposed Jackson and the secession movement grew rapidly in 
Van Buren, and opposed the Abolition- the South. While Lincoln was still new in 
ists because he thought they tended to the executive functions, and his power 
increase the evils of slavery. Meanwhile was being threatened by members of his 
he courted Ann Rutledge (q.v.), whose own cabinet, he vacillated and for some 
father kept the inn where he boarded, time failed to take a clear stand in rela- 
Her sudden death (1835), while Lincoln’s tion to the firing on Fort Sumter. From 
suit was unsettled, has led to a great deal the outbreak of the Civil War (q.v.) 
of sentimental conjecture. His peculiar until the convening of Congress (July 
courtship and marriage to Mary Todd 1861), he treated the conflict as a huge 
Lincoln (q.v.) has also become part of the insurrection to be met by executive 
Lincoln legend. He was a practicing at- measures, summoning the militia, pro- 
torncy, beginning in 1836 at New Salem claiming a blockade, expanding the army 
and then at Springfield, and served in beyond the legal limit, directing govern- 
Congress (1847-9), opposing the Mexican mental expenditures, suspending habeas 
War as a Democratic-fomented campaign corpus^ and launching many military 
for the extension of slave territory, and measures. During the progress of the 
consequently becoming unpopular in his war, he so extended his executive powers 
home state. In his legal practice he now that he became a virtual dictator. Al- 
had as a partner William H. Herndon, though faced with dissension in his cabinet 
whose papers afford an important source and his own party, with radicsJ Abolition- 
of information on the future President, ism on one side and defeatist cries for 
Not only as a circuit-riding lawyer, but peace on the other, and despite malad- 
also in the higher courts, he was noted for justed governmental and military func- 
his dioroughness, shrewdness, common tions, he managed to steer a middle 
sense, and ability to argue a case. He course, favoring a war policy that was as 
became a good stump speaker, known for little vengeful as possible. In military 
his clear, pithy, and witty statements, affairs there ww confusion, ignorance, 
brilliant by contrast with the trite verbos- personal ambition, politick pressure, 
ity then common. After an unsuccessful lack of morale, and experimentation, 
campaign for the senatorship (185^5), which brought the pressure of military 
became a Republican at the formation of duties directly upon him. He nevertheless 
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remained tolerant, selfless, and moderate. 
His search for a winning commander-in- 
chief led hin\ to try in turn McClellan, 
Pope, Burnside, Hooker, Meade, and 
' Grant. The most famous of his executive 
'acts was the Emancipation Proclamation 
(1862), which freed slaves in rebellious 
territory^ while those in loval or conquered 
states were to be freed by later legisla- 
tion. As it was naturally ineffective in 
Confederate-controlled areas, the Proc- 
lamation was largely an announcement 
of Lincoln’s aims and policies, and had a 
great moral effect. Foreign affairs and the 
threat of war with Great Britain were 
primarily handled by his Secretary of 
State, Seward, although Lincoln aided in 
preserving a moderate policy. He made 
few public addresses, except for his in- 
augurals, the Gettysburg Address (q.v., 
1863), and the speech on Reconstruction 
(April 1865). To express his attitude, he 
depended greatly upon letters addressed 
to individuals or delegations, intended 
for public consumption. In 1864, during 
an atmosphere of national depression, 
war-weariness, low financial credit, and 
sniping from defeatists, radicals, and other 
dissatisfied elements, Lincoln was never- 
theless re-elected over McClellan. His 
second inaugual address loftily declared, 
‘With malice toward none; with charity 
for all, let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in ... to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace . . 

He advocated a fair restoration of the 
Southern states to the Union, pardoning 
Confederates who would swear allegiance, 
promoting loyal governments in the 
Southern states, and, though he insisted 
on reunion and the abolition of slavery, 
was generous concerning collateral issues. 
He was shot by John Wilkes Booth (q.v., 
April 14, 1865), and died the following 
morning. Stanton’s comment, ‘Now he 
belongs to the ages,’ separates the real 
Lincoln, who encountered calumny, hatred, 
and misinterpretation of his plans, from 
the legendary Lincoln, who has been 
raised to the status of a symbol of Amer- 
ican democracy and the Union. The 
President’s writing^ in speeches and 
letters, is famous for its homespun dignity, 
lucidity of thought, trenchancy of ex- 
pression, richness of idea, flexibility of 
style, adaptability to the audience, 
and peculiarly American flavor. He was 
close to the homely idiom of the common 
*wan, and his pungent provincialisms and 
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native humor derive from his frontier 
education, and account for his enthusiasm 
for such humorists as Artemus Ward. 
There are many collections of anecdotes 
attributed to him; his letters, speeches, 
and state papers have been frequ^tly 
published; and his Complete Writings 
were edited by John Hay and J.G.Nicolay 
(12 vols.,1905). An Autobiography (19216) 
has been selected from his occasional 
writings about himself. The large and 
increasing bulk of literature concerned 
with Lincoln includes many^ famous 
works. Of the great number of biographi- 
cal and historical treatments, the best 
are considered to be those by Beveridge, 
Hay and Nicolay, Ida Tarbell, Stephen- 
son, Lord Charnwood, Schurz, and Sand- 
burg, Whitman’s ‘When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloom’d* is the greatest of the 
Lincoln poems. The best treatments in 
drama are those by John Drinkwater and 
Robert Sherwood, and, though the fiction . 
in which Lincoln figures is generally less 
distinguished, there have been novels by 
such diverse authors as Edward Eggleston, 
Upton Sinclair, and Honor6 Morrow. 

LINCOLN, Benjamin (i733~i8io), 
major-general in command of the Massa- 
chusetts militia (1776), under Gates was 
instrumental in breaking Burgoyne’s com- 
munications with Canada, in the Battle of 
Saratoga (Oct. 1777). While commanding 
the southern department of the Continen- 
tal Army, Lincoln was forced to surrender 
at Charleston (i779), when his troops 
were trapped by Clinton. Exchanged as a 
prisoner of war, he joined Washington in 
the siege of Yorktown, and after the close 
of the war was appointed secretary of war 
(1781-3). In 1787 he led the Massachu- 
setts militia that suppressed Shays’s Re- 
bellion (q.v.). 

LINCOLN, Joseph C[rosby] (1870- 
1944), Massachusetts author, was bom on 
Cape Cod, the setting of his many novels 
and short stories concerned with New 
England sea esmtains and Down East 
landsmen. His first book was Cape Cod 
Ballads {1902), but he has since been 
known for his fiction, which includes: 
Cap*n Eri (1904), Mr. Pratt (1906), The 
Postmaster (191^^;, Galusha the Magnificent 
(1921), Rugged Water {19^4)^ Bradshaws 
of Harness (1943L and three novels writ- 
ten with his son. Freeman Lincoln, R/tfir s 
Attic (1929), TheOwnley Inn (i939)> and 
The New Hope (i940- 
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LINCOLN, Mary Todd (1818-82), mem- discovers that his ideal means more to him 
her of a genteel Kentucky family, met now than her real, a^ng self. After his 
Abraham Lincoln in Springfield, Illinois, death she realizes that even a replica of 
It has been claimed that he failed to ap. the statue preserves her essential ^ing. 
pear at the first date set for their wedding, and so loses her own fear of death, 
and th^e is no doubt that there was a LINDBERGH, Charles A[uousTuej 
senes of breaks and rec^ciliations before ), on May 20-21, 1927, flew his 

their marnap in i8p Their married life monoplane, The Spirit oj StXouis, in a 
IS equally clouded by legends of unhap- „o„8top flight of 3,610 mUes from New 
mness, but it is certain that hw social York to Paris in 33 J hours. Lindbergh's 
bacl^und as a Southerner and h» hus- accounts of this first solo flight across the 
band s frontier qualities and zeal for the Atlantic, which made him an international 
Union inevitably caused friction. She h^M hero, are fTe (1927) and The Spirit qf St. 
frequentljr been accused of an irritable ig^is (1953, Pulitzer Prize), 
temper, interference in politics, genial anne Morrow Lindbergh (1907- ), 
extravagape, and prtty penury. The his wife, has written North to the Orient 
early death of two of their sons, the asps- (15,35) and UstenI the Wind (1938), narra- 
sination of hCT husband, and the death of ^ves of their flights together (1933), 
a thnd son. Tad, in 1871, unbalanced her exploring routes for commercial aviation, 
mind, and she was for a time admdg^in- 7*^, of the Future (1940), a ‘confes- 
pne. Among the studip of her life is Afary gf faith’ advocates U.S. domestic re- 

lAncoln^ Wife and Widow (193a), by Carl forms in keeping with her husband’s iso- 
Sandburg and Paul M. Angle. lationist views of the time. Steep Ascent 

LIND, Jenny (i8ao-87), Swedish so- (i9p) is an introspective novelette of a 
prano, after a European career in concert flight over the Alps by an Americ^ woman 
and opera, at the height of her powers British flyer husband. Gift From 

toured the U.S. under the man^ership of (i955) contains musings on modern 

P.T.Barnum (q.v., 1850-52). Exploiting problems, particularly those of married 
her phenomenal range and pure tones to women. 

sing sentimental airs and show-pieces, she LINDERMAN, Frank Bird (1869- 
was sensationally successful. In 1852 she IQ3B), Montana author, whose books in- 
married Otto Goldschmidt, a conductor elude: On a Passing Frontier (1920), 
and composer, and later lived in England, sketches; Bunch-Grass and Blue-Joint 

(1921), verse j several volumes of Indian 
lore; and Action concerned with frontier 
and Indian life, including Lige Mounts^ 
Free Trapper (1922), American (1930), 
Red Mother 092 "^ y ondBeyondLaw (1933). 
LINDSAY, Howard, see Crouse^ RusseL 
LINDSAY, [Nicholas] Vachel (1879- 
1931), born at SpringAeld, Illinois, at- 
tended Hirani College (1897-1900), stud- 
sculptor. To escape Pleydon, Linda mar- ied art at Chicago and New York (1900- 
ries her older cousin, Arnaud Hallet, but 1905), and decided, after unsuccessful at- 
even though she bears him a son and tempts to And employment, to be 'a tramp 
daughter, she never attains a passion out- and a beggar.' Although he spent his 
side hersdf. Inspired by his love for her, winters in lecturing on art and temper- 
Ple^rdon creates his masterpiece, a statue ance, much of the time during the follow- 
of Simon Downige, a pioneer in whom he ing years was devoted to tramping tours of 
recognizes the same inner nobility and in- the U.S., on which he bartered verses for 
tegrity that Linda possesses. He has, how- food and lodging. These included The 
ever, portrayed Downige in early life, as a Tree of Laughing Bells (1905) and Rhymes 
tramp, and the pioneer's descendants in- to be Traded for Bread (1912). In 1912 
dignantly destroy the sculpture. For the he b^an to lecture on ‘The Gospel of 
flrst time, Linda is emotionally stirred. Beauty' and in 1913 he published his 
feeling that something of herself has been Arst collection. General William Booth 
despoiled. She goes to Pleydon, intending Enters into Heaven and Other Poems 
to give hersdf to him in repayment, but title piece (q.v.) displays the qualities of 
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Linda Condon, novel by Hergesheimer 
(q.v.) published in 1919. 

Linda, an aloof, unemotional child, 
reared by her divorced mother, docs not 
And a worl^|l^£t her tenement and in- 
tegrity unt^u^ htf , pother's marriage 
to vulga|^,JM||^||m visits her dead 
father^s lAsj^ at Philadelphia, and is 
wooed by Dodge Pleydon, a New York 
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vivid* imagery, vigorous rhythm, and 
dramatic conception for which Lindsay is 
best known. The volume also contained 
such conventional but equally sincere 
poems as The Eagle That Is Forgotten* 
Xq.v.). With the publication of The Congo 
and Other Poems (iqh)? he was widely 
recognized as an exponent of the ‘new 
poetry,’ and came to be in great demand 
as a public reader of his own works. Still 
preaching the gospel of beauty, he tried to 
stimulate a popular taste for poetry 
through a method that he called *the 
higher vaudeville,’ in which his recita- 
tions were marked by a dramatic use of 
gesture and chant, emphasizing his strong 
rhythms and syncopation. This second 
volume included ‘Abraham Lincoln Walks 
at Midnight,’ ‘The Congo,’ and ‘The 
Santa-F6 Trail’ (qq.y.), all characteristi- 
cally vivid, imaginative ‘visions,’ in which 
the poet embodies his romantic faith in 
nature and a life close to the soil, and his 
fervent patriotism and love for democracy. 
The Chinese Nightingale and Other Poems 
(1917) marked the peak of his artistic 
achievement, its title poem and ‘The 
Ghost of the Buffaloes’ (qq.y.) having 
a subtle beauty of melody and image that 
he never surpassed, although ‘In Praise of 
Johnny Appleseea (q.v.), commemorat- 
ing the deeds of his favorite pioneer hero, 
is one of his most significant pieces. Los- 
ing the faculty of selt^riticism, he became 
more prolific but quickly declined in 
power, and his later poetry is of compara- 
tively little value. Among his later collec- 
tions were: The Daniel Jazz (1920); The 
Golden Whales of California (1920); Col- 
lected Poems (1923, revised 1925); The 
Candle in the Cabin (1926); and Johnny 
Appleseed (1928). His prose works in- 
clude: Adventures While Preaching the 
Gospel of Beauty (1914); A Handy Guide 
for Beggars (1916); The Golden Book of 
Springfield (1920), a mystic Utopia based 
on his gospel of beauty; and The Litany of 
Washington Street (1929), a book of po- 
litical essays. His biography (1935) was 
written by his friend, Edgar Lee Masters. 

LINN, John Blaik (1777-1804), Penn- 
sylvania poet and Presoyterian clergy- 
man, whose writings include The Poetical 
Wanderer (1796), composed when he was 
a graduate student at Columbia; The 
Death of George Washington (1800), in the 
manner of Ossian; The Powers of Genius 
(1801), reminiscent of Shenstone and 


Lionel Lincoln 

Akenside; and Valerian (i 3 o 5 ), an un- 
finished narrative poem. His lost play, 
Bourmlle Castle (1797), was revised by 
William Dunlap and his brother-in-law, 
C.B.Brown. 

Linotype, see Mergenthakr, 

Lion of the West, The, comedy by J.K. 
Paulding (q.v.), produced in 1830 and re- 
vised (1831) as a melodrama by J.A.Stone, 
and again as A Kentuckian's Trip to New 
York (1833) by W.B.Bernard. The adap- 
tations are known only by reputation and 
Paulding’s text was first published in 
195^. The play was very popular because 
of its character Nimrod Wildfire (gen- 
erally identified with Davy Crockett and 
W.P.Duval), a Kentucky backwoodsman 
who visits the East and confounds the 
New Yorkers. , 

Lionel Lincoln; or, TheLeaguer of Boston, 
romance by Cooper (q.v.), published in 
1825 and dramatized as The Leaguer qf 
Boston. 

Lionel Lincoln arrives at Boston 
(April 1775) as an officer with the Britifli 
troops. On shipboard he has met an old 
man, ‘Ralph,’ who is actually his father, 
Sir Lionel, supposed to be in an English 
insane asylum. Another companion, whose 
true identity is unknown to either of 
them, is Job Pray, Lionel’s half-wit step- 
brother, who guides them to the house of 
his mother, Abigail. The latter is terrified 
at the sight of Sir Lionel. They go then to 
the home of Mrs.Lechmere, Lionel’s 
aunt, with whose granddaughter, Cecil 
Dynever, Lionel falls in love. Job serves 
among the niinute men at Lexington, and, 
although his father fails to convince 
Lionel of the justice of the rebel cause, 
Ralph saves his son’s life during the battle. 
The young man vainly attempts to solve 
the mystery of their relationship, before 
he is called to serve at Bunker Hill. Seri- 
ously wounded, he is nursed to recovery 
by Cecil, and the two marry, encouraged 
by the strange insistence of Mrs.Lech- 
mere, who soon dies. Finally Sir Lionel 
explains the various mysteries. Mrs.Lech- 
mere, years before, had wished him to 
many her daughter, but instead he had 
married her ward, Lionel’s mother, whose 
death caused him to become temporarily 
insane. Somewhat earlier, he had assumed 
the character of ‘Ralph,’ during his liai- 
son with Abigail. Mrs.Lechmere has in- 
sisted on the marriage of Cecil and Lionel 
in order to achieve her long cherished 
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scheme of union between the families. The 
story ends with the sudden deaths of Sir 
Lionel, Abigail, and Job, the British 
evacuation of Boston, and the departure 
for England of Lionel and Cecil. 

Lions, luncheon club primarily for busi- 
nessmen and others of the white-collar 
class, was founded in 1917, and now has 
thousands of clubs in theU.S. and Mexico. 
In 1946 it claimed 260,000 members, dedi- 
cated to the purpose ‘to serve most and to 
serve best,* an elusive ideal that though 
connected with business, is according to 
the members ‘caught — ^not taught.’ 

LIPPARD, George (1822-54), eccentric 
Philadelphia author, whose sensational 
novels are of two types: tales of the im- 
morality of large cities, such as New York: 
Its Upper Ten and Lower Million (1853), 
and Eleanor\ or^ Slave Catching in Phila- 
delphia (1854); and romantic historical 
fiction, such as Blanche of Brandywine 
(1846) and Legends of Mexico (1847). His 
popular plays dealt with similar subjects. 
Lippard’s most notorious work was The 
Monks of Monk Hall (1844), reprinted as 
The Quaker City (18^5), a melodramatic 
expose of Philadelphia vice. In 1850 he 
founded the ‘Brotherhood of the Union,’ 
whose purpose was to destroy social evils 
that produced poverty and crime. He 
befriended Poe, on whom his romantic, 
melodramatic fiction is said to have had 
some influence. 


J.L.Allen, Hearn, Wister, Crane; and 
Harte. In 1915 the magpine was moved 
to New York, where its title became 
McBride's Magazine. The following year 
it was merged with Scribner's. 
LIPPMANN, Walter (1889- ), bom* 

in New York, graduated from Hai^ard 
(1909, class of 1910), and was associated 
with The New^ Republic at its inception. 
In 1917 he resigned to become an assist- 
ant to the secretary of war, and to aid in 
preparing data for the peace conference. 
After another period with The New Re- 
public (1919-21), he became the leading 
editorial commentator for the New York 
Worlds and in 1931 joined the Herald 
Tribune^ where his column continues to 
appear. His social philosophy has been 
opposed to any planned society or collec- 
tivism, and he places his faith in a liberal- 
ism r^ulated by the necessities of eco- 
nomic markets, justifying governmental 
interference only in cases of abuse. A Pref* 
ace to Morals (1929) expounds his thesis 
that modern society requires realistic an- 
alysis and objective virtue for the attain- 
ment of individual freedom, rather than 
loyalty to persons or causes. His other 
books inclndti A Preface to Politics (1913); 
The Stakes of Diplomacy (1915); The Po- 
litical Scene (1919); Public Opinion (1922) ; 
The Phantom Public (1925); The Method 
of Freedom (1934); The Good Society 
(1937); Some Notes on War and Peace 
(1940); U.S. Foreign Policy : Shield of the 


LIPPINCOTT, Sara Jane [Clarke] 
(1823-1904), popular mid-i9th century 
poet, newspaper woman, and essayist, 
whose best-known works were Greenwood 
Leaves (1850), a collection of sketches and 
letters, and Haps and Mishaps of a Tour 
in Europe (1854). She wrote under the 
pseudonym Grace Greenwood. 

Lippincott^s Magazine (1868-1916), 
Philadelphia literary monthly, was more 
national in scope than the Atlantic^ but 
its contributions were of a similar high 
caliber. During the i88o’s, the magazine 
was distinguished for the first printing 
in the U.S. of such English fiction as Th^ 
Picture of Dorian Grey^ The Light That 
Failed^ and the first Sherlock Holmes 
stories. Contributors during its early 
decades included Frank Stockton, Henry 

J ames, Lanier, Simms, Miss Vvoolson, 
frs.K«H.Davis, and Mrs.Cooke, and 
duriu .liie 1890*8 Edgar Saltus, Julian 
Havroorne, Mrs.Atherton, P.L.Ford, 


Republic (1943); and U.S. War Aims 
(1944); and The Cold War (1948). 

LIST, Georg Friedrich (1789-1846), 
German economist, was in the U.S. (1825- 
31), later served as a U.S. agent abroad, 
and was influenced by the doctrines of 
Hamilton in his advocacy of a customs 
union and a protective tariff to stimulate 
infant industries, with free trade as the 
ultimate aim. His works, although mainly 
concerned with German economic prob- 
lems, include Outlines of American Politi- 
cal Economy (1847). 

Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Newport, debating club-that owed its or- 
ganization to the intellectual stimulus of 
Bishop Berkeley’s visit. The Society 
existed from 1730 to 1747, and its mem- 
bers included Samuel Johnson and 
William Ellery. 

Literary Club, see Bread and Cheese Club. 
Literary Digest (1890-1938), weekly 
magazine, founded as a repository of 
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Literary Gazette 

-newspaper and magazine comments on 
current questions, prospered greatly under 
this policy, and during the 1920’s reached 
a circulation of almost 2,000,000. During 
this decade it originated straw polls, 
sampling public opinion on important 
issues, but its striking miscalculation of 
the probable outcome of the 1936 presi- 
dential election caused a loss of public 
confidence. The competition of such news 
magazines as Time made the old formula 
of juxtaposing contrary newspaper opin- 
ions seem antiquated, and attempts at 
modernization were made. Combination 
with the Review of Reviews as The Digest 
‘O937) and The Literary Digest failed and 
it was bought by Time. 

Literary Gazette, The (1809-21), Phila- 
delphia Journal, was edited by Irving 
(1813-14) as The Analectic Magazine, and 
contained some of his writings. Under the 
editorship of Thomas Isaac Wharton, the 
journal by 1817 had lost its eclectic char- 
acter, and it was later virtually a service 
magazine of the U.S.Navy. It dwindled to 
a weekly filled with book reviews. 

Literary History of the United States, 
co-operative ‘redefinition of our literary 
past' from the vantage point of the mid- 
20th century, issued in 3 volumes (1948) 
under the editorship of Robert E. Spiller, 
Willard Thorp, Thomas H. Johnson, and 
Henry Seidel Canby, with Howard Mum- 
ford Jones, Dixon Weeter, and Stanley T. 
Williams as ^sociates. The first two vol- 
umes were written by 55 scholars, including 
those above, and the third volume of bib- 
liography is the work of Thomas Johnson. 
Literary Magazine and American 
Register, The (1803-10), Philadelphia 
monthly, edited until 1807 by C.B.Brown. 

It printed both scientific and literary 
articles, and such contributions by Brown 
as ‘Memoirs of Carwin, the Biloquist.’ In 
1807 it became The American Register, 
and was a bulky semiannual almanac 
containing little of literary value. 

Literary World, The (1847-53), New 
York weekly journal of society, literature, 
and art, edited by the Duyckinck brothers 
and C.F.HofFman. In addition to the 
editors’ writings, Paulding, Simms, and 
others wrote sketches, reviews, portraits 
of manners, and literary gossip. Another 
magazine of this name was published at 
Boston (1870-1904). 

Literati of New York City, The, critical 
review by Poe (q.v.) of the Knickerbocker 
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Little French Girl 

Group (q.v.) and other New York au- 
thors, puolished in Godey^s Lady's Book 
(1846). Among the 38 authors are: Hal- 
leck (the third principal contemporary 
poet, ^a somewhat better position than 
that to which on absolute grounds he is 
entitled’); C.P.Cranch (‘unusual vivacity 
of fancy and d^terity of expression . . • 
one of the least intolerable of the school of 
Boston transcendentalists’); Mrs. Kirk- 
land (‘has a province of her own, and in 
that province has few equals’); Epes 
Sargent (‘one of the most prominent 
members of a very extensive American 
family — the men of industry, talent, and 
tact*); E.A.Duyckinck (‘the excessively 
tasteful’): Anna Mowatt (‘She evinces 
more feeling than ideality’); !^wis G. 
Clark (‘he is noticeable for nothing in the 
world except for the markedness by which 
he is noticeable for nothing’); C.F.HofF- 
amn (‘a true idealist . . . one sensitively 
alive to beauty in every development’); 
Margaret Fuller (‘tainted with the affec- 
tation of the transcendentalists, but 
brimful of the poetic sentiment’); and 
N.P.Willis (‘As a poet he is not entitled 
to as high a rank as he may justly claim 
for his prose.’) Poe’s unfavorable com- 
ments on T.D.English, whom he satirizea 
as ‘Thomas Dunn Brown,’ provoked a 
scurrilous reply by English, to which Poe 
retaliated with a successful libel suit. 
LITTELL, Eliakim (1797-1870), maga- 
zine editor and publisher, began his career 
in 1819 with the Philadelphia Register and 
National Recorder, which, with various 
changes of title, he edited until 1 844. Then 
he sold it, vjsThe Eclectic Museum (q.v.), 
to found a rival publication. The Living 
Age (q.v.). 

LITTELL, William (1768-1824), writer 
of numerous books on Kentucky law, who 
also wrote a collection of satirical essays 
on his contemporaries: Epistles of William, 
Sumamed Littell, to the People of the Realm 
of Kentucky (i 806) ; and Festoons of Fancy: 
Consisting of Compositions Amatory, Sen- 
timental, and Humorous in Verse and 
Prose (1814). 

Little Big Horn, see Custer. 

Little Eva, see Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
Little French Girl, The, novel by Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick (q.v.), published 1924. 

Madame Vervier, a worldly French- 
woman, embarrassed by the presence of 
her daughter, Alix, and determined to 
make a successful match for her, sends 
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the girl to England to the home of her 
former lover, Owen Bradley. Owen has 
died, and his fianc6e, ‘Topple,* is loved by 
his younger brother, Giles, though she re- 
mains faithful to Owen’s memory and will 
not marrv. Alix, learning the truth about 
her mother’s life, tells Toppie of her 
mother's relations with Owen, so that 
Toppie’s illusions will be destroyed and 
she will be willing to marry Giles. Mean- 
while, Madame Vervier is attempting to 
arranse a marriage of convenience for Alix 
with the wealthy Jerry Hamble, and Giles, 
out of friendship for the girl, goes to France 
to explain why Jerry’s mother refuses the 
match. He realizes that he is in love with 
Alix himself, and pleads his own case. Al- 
though Madame Vervier refuses her per- 
mission, Alix, following the different stand- 
ards she has learned in England, refuses to 
accept her mother’s decision, and chooses 
to marry Giles. 

Little Gianty sobriquet of Stephen Doug- 
las (q.v.). 

Little Journey in the Worlds A. novel 
byC.D.Warner(q.v.). 

little lord Fauntleroy^ novel by Fran- 
ces H. Burnett (q.v.), published in 1886, 
and dramatized ^ the author in 1888. 

The son of an English earl alienates his 
arrogant old father by marrying an Ameri- 
can, who after his death raises their son 
in New York, calling him Cedric Errol. 
The boy wears his hair in long curls, con- 
verses with grave volubility, and endears 
himself to everyone by his cheerfulness, 
generosity, and affection. His special 
friends are Mr. Hobbs the grocer and Dick 
the bootblack, whom he leaves regretfully 
when he goes to England as heir to Dorin- 
court, following the deaths of his uncles. 
As Lord Faunderoy he is indulged by the 
gouty old earl, who, however, refuses to 
meet the boy’s mother, giving her a house 
near by where the aeven-year-old lord 
visits her daily. Faunderoy enjoys his new 
wealth and wins his grandfather’s devo- 
tion, persuading him to undertake chari- 
table projects and improve his tenants’ liv- 
ing conditions. When another American 
woman appears to claim the estate for her 
son, the earl is furious but helpless. Dick, 
in New York, recognizes the woman from 
a newspaper picture as the former wife of 
hU father Ben. With Mr. Hobbs the 
Upers go to England and discredit the 
jipjihan’f false claim. The earl is reconciled 


with Faunderoy’s mother, and the 'three 
live happily at Dorincourt. 

Little Magazine, name applied to an ad- 
vance-guard literary journal, primarily 
concerned with aesthetic reforms. Thp 
Yellow Book ( 1 894-7), founded by Henry 
Harland, and The Savoy (1896), both Eng- 
lish magazines that revolted against Vic- 
torian rationalism, morality, and empha- 
sis upon science, set the standards that 
others followed. Their art-for-art’s-sake 
credo was imitated by such American 
magazines as The Bibelot (1895-1915), a 
monthly reprint of prose and poetry from 
obscure works, edited by T.B.Mosher. 
and The Chap Book (q.v., 1894-8), issued 
from Chicago. The Lark (q.v., 1895-7), 
published at San Francisco, was a distant 
reflection of this school, but had gaiety 
as its only policy. The little magazine 
came into particular importance in the 
U.S. just before and after the First World 
War, as a protest by those who believed 
artists were being enslaved and repressed 
by Mammon and Puritanism. Poetry: A 
Magazine of Verse (q.v.,1912- ) is an 
eclectic publication, championing new 
poets of all nations and schools. The Little 
Review (q.v.,1914-29), frequently consid- 
ered the most significant American maga- 
zine of the type, had tremendous vitality 
and never settled into any one pattern. 
During the post-war period, some maga- 
zines, like The Seven yfr/j (q.v.,1916-17), 
were concerned with an objective scrutiny 
of American culture. Others, like The 
Frontier (q.v., 1920-39), Fugitive (q.v., 
1922-5), and The Reviewer (q.v., 1921-5), 
were regional in tendency; and still others, 
like Secession (q.v., 1922-4), Broom (1921- 
4), Transition (q.v., 1927-50), and This 
garter were eclectic in charac- 

ter, and were edited from abroad by ex- 
patriates. The Dial (q.v.,1917-29) was in 
a sense the heir of the previous experimen- 
tation, but maintained a more detached, 
urbane, and cosmopolitan tone. Hound 
and Horn (q.v.,i 927-34), the outstanding 
little magazine ^ited hy university stu- 
dents, hdd polici^ similar to those of 
other publications in the movement. Dur- 
ing the depression after 1929, advance- 
guard writers turned their attention to 
socid and econmic reform, and the 
significance of little magazines began 
to disappear. Some of their purposes 
were taken over by literary quarterlies 
issued from universities but many new 
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little* magazines continue to appear. The 
movement} responsible for much un- 
important and bizarre publication, has 
justified itself by offering a medium 
for all types of aesthetic experiments 
and its heresies have often become ac- 
cepted credos. Writers who graduated 
from little magazines include Sherwood 
Anderson, Masters, Eliot, Hart Crane, 
Hemingway, Stein, Wilder, Faulkner, and 
Cummings. 

Little Men, story for children by Louisa 
May Alcott (q.v.). 

Little Regiment, The, and Other Episodes 
of the American Civil War, six short stories 
by Stephen Crane (q.v.), published in 
1897, And issued in England as Pictures of 
War (1916). 

The title story tells of two brothers in 
the Union army, whose seeming antagon- 
ism conceals a deep affection. During a 
battle, one of them is believed killed, and 
the other shows signs of bitter grief. When 
his brother suddenly reappears, they 
greet each other with a curt 'hello’ and re- 
sume their pose of hostility. Three Mirac- 
ulous Soldiers’ shows the reactions of an 
ignorant Southern girl, who is terrified 
when a Union detachment camps on her 
mother’s farm. She helps three Confeder- 
ate prisoners to escape, but breaks into 
hysterical tears over a sentry they have 
wounded. ‘A Mystery of Heroism’ is con- 
cerned with the reckless feat of a private 
who crosses a field during a violent battle, 
to fetch a pail of drinking water. When he 
returns, apparently by miracle, the water 
is accidentally spilled before any of it can 
be used. The Veteran’ tells of the heroism 
of an aged ex-soldier, who sacrifices his 
life to save the animals in a burning barn. 

Little Review, The (1914-29). monthly 
little magazine founded at Chicago by 
Margaret C. Anderson ‘as an organ of 
two interests, art and good talk about 
art.’ ‘Making no compromise with the 
public taste,’ the Review was best known 
for its serialization of Joyce’s Ulysses; 
Ezra Pound was its foreign editor (19^7*" 
19). Such special issues were published 
as the one devoted to the works of Henry 
James (Aug. 1918), and in general the 
magazine tend^ toward favorable criti- 
cism of all extreme modern theories of 
art, although its aesthetic bias was tem- 
porarily interrupted (1916-17) when the 
editor became interest^ in social prob- 


Little Theater 

ieiM and the writings of Emfna Goldman. 
This social concern was abandoned when 
Miss Anderson ‘found the tenets of 
anpehism to be simple and beautiful but 

S uite uninteresting.^ For a short time, 
bie magazine was published at San Fran- 
cisco, and later at New York. With Miss 
Anderson’s removal to Paris, it was pub- 
lished there as a quarterly (1924-9), 
mainly edited by Jane Heap, who had 
long been associated with it. The Review 
gave space to ‘23 new systems of art . • . 
representing 19 countries,’ and published 
works by such authors as T.S.Eliot, W.C. 
Williams, W.B.Yeats, Malcolm Cowley, 
Ford Madox Ford, Wallace Stevens, Amy 
Lowell, Ben Hecht, Sherwood Anderson, 
and Carl Sandbux]B^. Miss Anderson has 
written of her editorship in My Thirty 
Years* War (1930). 

Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, 
The, novel by John Fox (q^.v.), published 
in 1903 and dramatized by Eugene 
Walter (1916). 

Chad Buford, a young shepherd, comes 
to the Cumberland Mountain settlement 
of Kingdom Com^ where he is befriended 
by the Turner family^ whose adopted 
daughter Melissa falls m love with him. 
Separated from the Turners during a 
trip, he is picked up by Major Buford, 
who becomes interested in his namesake 
and takes him to Lexington. There Chad 
falls in love with Margaret Dean, but, 
shunned by her because his antecedents 
are unknown, he returns to the moun- 
tains. When nis parentage is established 
by kinship with the major, he becomes 
engaged to Margaret, but they are es- 
tranged when he enlists in the Union 
army at the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Melissa makes a hazardous trip to w^n 
Chad that his life is in danger, and dies 
as a result of exposure. After the peace, he 
returns home a major, is forgiven, and 
marries Margaret. 

Little Theater, name applied to an or- 
ganization whose dramatic productions 
are beyond the scope of the comniercial 
theater, either because of financial or 
conventional limitations. The little thea- 
ter movement orimnated in Paris with 
Antoine’s Th6fttre Libre (1887), which led 
to the establishment of Stanislavsky’s 
Moscow Art Theater (1890), the Inde- 
pendent Theatre in England (1891), and 
the Irish Literary Theatre of the Abbey 
Players (1899). The movement did not 
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reach the U.S., however, until the second 
decade of the present century, when the 
regular stage was diluted by melodrama 
and extravagant romance, and motion 
pictures were beginning to supplant road 
companies and small town theaters. Al- 
though predominantly amateur, some 
little-theater groups employed profes- 
sional talent. Their origins were various, 
^m^ like the Hull House Players, spring- 
ing from social settlements, and others, 
like Mrs.Gale’s Toy Theatre, being de- 
pendent upon wealthy patrons. Among 
the important early organizations were 
Winthrop Ames’s Little Theatre, in New 
York City; Maurice Browne’s Little 
Theatre, in Chicago; the Washington 
Square Players and Provincetown Play- 
ers (qq.v.); and two which derived their 
stimulus from college drama, the 47 
Workshop directed by G.P.Baker (q.v.) 
at Harvard and later at Yale, and the 
Carolina Playmakers (q.v.) established 
by F.H.Koch at Chapel Hill (1918). By 
1918 there were some 50 little theaters in 
the U.S., and estimates of the number in 
1924 have been as high as 2,000. The most 
notable success has been the Theatre 
Guild (q.v.), founded in 1918 by former 
members ot the Washington Square Play- 
ers. Although it was distinctly a little- 
theater group when founded, the Guild’s 
shrewdness in play selection, skill in pro- 
duction, and ability in financial manage- 
ment led in 1925 to the building of its 
own million-dollar theater, and thus took 
it beyond the usual scope of the move- 
ment. The little theaters have had a pro- 
found effect on the stage in the U.S. 
Besides raising the standards for com- 
mercial productions and supplying such 
important talents as O’Neill, Paul Green, 
Philip Barry, Thornton Wilder, and R.E. 
Jones, they have caused the establish- 
ment of permanent little theaters and 
community theaters throughout the coun- 

S , notably at Pasadena, Cleveland, 
apel Hill, Charleston, New Orleans, 
Seattle, K^amazoo, and Shreveport. 
The zest for experiment and co-operation 
in production and the awakening of a 
community spirit are values that were 
also influential in the Federal Theatre 
Project (q.v.), and in such professional 
ventures as the Group Theatre (q.v.)^ but 
the movement’s most important achieve- 
ment has been the creation of an indige- 
nous drama that has brought the theater 
closer to the American people. 


Living Age 

LITTLE TURTLE (r. 1752-1 8 12), Miami- 
Indian chief, who commanded his tribe 
in its victorious wars against the whites 
(1790-91), but, after leading the attack 
on Fort Recovery (1794), counseled 
peace in the campaign against Wayne. * 
In the Treaty of Greenville (1795), he 
ceded a great p^t of Ohio to the U.S. 
and refused to join the confederacy of 
Tecumseh. 

Little Womerif novel by Louisa May 
Alcott (q.v.) published in 1868-9. 

This favorite book for children is based 
on the author’s own youthful experiences, 
and describes the family life of the 
Marches in a small New England com-' 
munity. Mrs. March is busy, cheerful, 
and sympathetic: her husband is an im- 
provident army chaplain in the Civil War; 
and there are four daughters, Meg, Jo, 
Beth, and Amy. Jo at 15 is ungainly, un- 
conventional, and enterprising, with an 
ambition to be an author. Meg, a year 
older, is pretty and wishes to be a lady. 
Beth is a delicate child of 13 with a taste 
for music. Amy is a blonde beauty of 12. 
Their domestic adventures, their attempts 
to increase the family’s small income, 
their friendship with the neighboring 
Laurence family, and their later love 
affairs are the interests of the narrative. 
Meg marries John Brooke, tutor of 
Laurie, Mr.Laurence’s grandson. Laurie 
loves Jo, but when she does not respond 
he goes to Europe to forget her. There 
he meets and falls in love with Amy, 
whom he marries. Beth falls ill and dies. 
Jo becomes a writer of melodramatic fic- 
tion, and later marries Dr.Bhaer, an 
elderly professor. 

Littlepage Manuscripts^ trilogy of nov- 
els by Cooper (q.v.) tracing the history 
of the Litdepage family through three 
generations in New York state, during 
the difficulties between the propertied 
and propertyless classes that ended in 
the Anti-Rent War (q.v.). The novels are 
Satanstosy The Chainhearery and The Red» 
skins (qq.v.). 

LITTLETON, Mark, pseudonym of J.P. 
Kennedy (q.v.). 

Living AgCy The (1844-1941), eclectic 
magazine of fiction, poe^y, and comment, 
founded by Eliakim Littell (q.v.), who 
edited it until his death (1870). Until 
1925 it was a weekly, reprinting the cream 
of foreign periodicals, but after 1938 it 
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living Temple 

• was Surreptitiously financed by the Japa- 
nese government as an organ for propa- 
ganda. 

Living Temple, The, poem in The Auto- 
crat oj the Breakjfast-Table (q.v.). 

LIVINOSTON, Edward (1764-1836), 
bom in New York, practiced law and 
entered politics as a Democrat, serving in 
Congress (1794-1800). He was mayor of 
New York (1801-3), but, because one of 
his clerks misappropriated public funds, 
he resigned from office, turned over his 
private property to make good the loss, 
and began life anew in New Orleans 

• (1804). During the War of 1812 he served 
as a confidential adviser to Jackson, and 
obtained the aid of Laffite for the Ameri- 
cans. His elaborate penal code for Louisi- 
ana brought him international fame, 
although it was not adopted. In 1822 he 
became a Congressman, and in 1828 was 
elected to the Senate. His firm attach- 
ment to Jacksonianism brought him the 
appointment as secretary of state in 1831, 
in which capacity he drafted the procla- 
mation against nullification in South 
Carolina. He was minister to France 
(1833-5). writings were collected in 
Criminal Jurisprudence (2 vols.,1873). 

Robert R. Livingston (1746--1813), 
his brother, was a law partner of Jay, and 
became a member of the Continental 
Congress, helping to draft the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and serving as the 
first secretary of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs. He was the first chan- 
cellor of New York state (1777-1801), 
and as minister to France (1801-3) con- 
ducted the negotiations leading to the 
Louisiana Purchase. Upon his return to 
the U.S., he financed the activities of 
Robert Fulton, whose first steamboat was 
named for Livingston’s estate, ‘Cler- 
mont,* and with the inventor he controlled 
Hudson River navigation for many years. 

LIVINGSTON, William (1723-90), 
New York lawyer and political journalist, 
was a leader of the liberal party that 
opposed Parliamentary domination in 
religious and political affairs. After his 

5 arty's defeat (1769), he retired to New 
ersey, where he wrote his Soliloquy 
(1770), a satire on English colonial repre- 
sentatives. He was a delegate to the Con- 
tinental Congresses, first governor of 
New Jersey (1776-90), and an active 
figure in national affairs. 


Local Color 

Local color, term applied to fiction or 
verse which emphasizes its setting, being 
concerned with the character of a district 
or of an era, as marked by its customs, 
dialect, costumes, landscape, or other 
peculiarities that nave escaped standard- 
izing cultural influences. The earliest 
American writing reflects its locale, as all 
literature must, but the local-color move- 
ment came into particular prominence in 
the U.S. after the Civil War, perhaps as 
an attempt to recapture the glamour of a 
past era, or to portray the sections of the 
reunited country one to the other. Spe- 
cifically, American influences upon those 
authors known as local-color writers may 
be found in Down East humor and in the 
frontier tradition of tall tales. Other in- 
fluences include the writings of Irving, 
the English tradition of Scott, Maria 
Edgeworth, and Bulwer-Lytton, and the 
French romantic tradition of couleur 
locale represented by Hugo, Merim6e, and 
Bernardin de St.rierre. According to 
Edward Eggleston, another influence war 
the national and racial bias of the histor- 
ical works of Taine, which specifically 
impelled him to a closer observation of his 
own region. In local color literature one 
finds the dual influence of romanticism 
and realism, since the author frequently 
looks away from ordinary life to distant 
lands, strange customs, or exotic scenes, 
but retains through minute detail a sense 
of fidelity and accuracy of desermtion. 
Harte's ‘The Luck of Roaring Camp’ 
(q.v., 1 868) is usually considered the first 
local-color story. The most distinguished 
writing engendered by the movement was 
in the form of the short story, whose 
development was thus deeply affected. 
Besides Harte, the local-color school 
produced such prominent authors as 
Mrs.Stowe, Miss Jewett, Mrs.Freeman, 
Mrs.Cooke, and R.E.Robinson in New 
England; T.N.Page in Virginia; J.C.Har- 
ris in Georgia; G.W.Cable and Kate 
Chopin in Louisiana; Miss Murfree and 
John Fox in Tennessee and Kentucky; 
John Hay in Illinois; Riley and the Eggles- 
tons in Indiana; Clemens in California 
and on the Mississippi; E.W.Howe, Gar- 
land, and Zona Gale in the Middle West; 
and R.H.Davis, H.C.Bunner, Brander 
Matthews, and O.Henry in New York 
City. A recent movement with a similar 
emphasis on sectional culture, but based 
on different principles and with different 
aims, is known as regionalism (q.v.). 
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LOCKE, David Ross (1833-88)^ bom in 
New York state, became an itinerant 
printer and Journalist mainly in Ohio, 
where he achieved fame during the Civil 
War as a humorist under the pseudonym 
Petroleum V, Nasby. The first Nasby 
letter appeared in the Findlay Jeffersonian 
(March 21, 1861), of which he was editor. 
‘Petroleum Vesuvius Nasby, late pastor 
uv the Church uv the New Dispensation, 
Chaplain to his excellency the President, 
and p. m. at Confederate x roads, ken- 
tucky,’ was a dissolute, illiterate country 
preacher, who intended to support the 
South by his foolish arguments and ‘ad- 
venchers,* but ironically made its cause 
appear ludicrously inept. In his caricature 
of this stupid and corrupt Copperhead, 
Locke followed the humorous style of 
Artemus Ward, using the devices popular 
among literary comedians of the time: 
ridiculous spellings, deformed grammar, 
monstrous logic, puns, malapropisms, 
incongruous juxtaposition of ideas, and 
anticlimax. In 1865 he became editor of 
the Toledo Bladey and later its owner, 
contributing to it his immensely popular 
letters until his death. Lincoln greatly 
admired Locke’s humor, and even read the 
latest Nasby letters to his cabinet, as 
comic relief, before outlining the Emanci- 
pation Prodamation. The Nasby Papers 
(1864) was the first of several collections, 
and Locke also published a political 
novel. The Demagogue (1881), and other 
writings on politics, especially in favor of 
liquor prohiUtion. 

LOCKE, Richard Adams, see Moon 
Hoax, 

Locke AmsdeUy novel by D.P.Thomp- 
son (q.v.). 

LOCKWOOD, Ralph Ingersoll (1798- 
1858?), born in Connecticut, became a 
prominent New York lawyer prior to 
writing his two novels, Rosine Laval 
(1S33), ® of contemporary life pub- 
lished under the pseudonym Mr.Smith, 
and The Insurgents (1835), a story of 
Shays’s Rebellion, published anony- 
mously. His later books were legal 
treatises. 

Looofoco, name applied to the radical 
Democrats (r. 1835-40) who fulminated 
against monopolies, corporations, and 
piaper money, and proposed a vague pro- 
gram of economic leveling, and protection 
m tebor unions. The name denved from 


Log of a Cowboy 

the fact that at their first meeting th6 hsdl • 
was plunged into darkness by the Whig 
landlord, and they had to continue by the 
light of candles ignited by locofoco 
matches. 

LODGE, Henry Cabot (i 850-1 95^),. 
member of a prominent Boston family, 
graduated from Harvard (1871), became 
an editor of The North American Review 
(1873-6), received his Ph.D. (1876) after 
study in political science under Henry 
Adams, and turned actively to public 
affairs. Elected to Congress (1886-93) and 
to the Senate (1893-192^), he was a 
leading conservative Republican, known 
for his defense of civil-service laws, cham- 
pioning of a high protective tariff, opposi- 
tion to free silver, interest in a strong 
army and navy, and, during his last 
years, his successful opposition to U.S. 
participation in the League of Nations. 
His writings include A Short History of 
the English Colonies in America (1881), 
Alexander Hamilton (1882), Daniel Web-- 
ster (1883), George Washington (2 vols., 
1888). collections of essays and speeches, 
and the autobiographical Early Memories 

(1913)- 

George Cabot Lodge (1873-1909), 
his son, was a poet known for his sonnets 
and other works distinguished for an 
awareness of the realities of modern life. 
His books include: The Song oj the Wave 
(1898), Poems (1902), Cainy a Drama 
(1904), The Great Adventure (1905), 
Herakles (1908), and The Souls Inherit^ 
(1909). 

Loeb Classical Library, series of Greek 
and Latin texts with English translations, 
published since 1912 as a project of the 
New York banker and scholar, James 
Loeb (1867-1933). 

Log Cabin and Hard Cider, rallying c^ 
in the presidential election of 1840, in 
which a Democratic paper scoffed at the 
Whig candidate, Harrison, as a man who. 
if given a log cabin and a barrel of hard 
cider, would stay contentedly in Ohio. 
The Whigs picked up the phrase, and 
popularized Harrison as a. frontier hero, 
contrasting him with the sophisticated 
Van Buren. The Log Cabin was a pro- 
Harrison campaign paper published by 
Greeley (1840). 

Log College, see Tennenty William, 
log of a Cowboy, The, semi-autobio- 
graphical novel of ‘the Old Trail Days,’ 
by Andy Adams (q.v.), published in 1903. 
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Based on adventures of the author’s 
youth, the narrative tells of an epical 
five>months cattle drive of 1882, from the 
southern Texas border to the Blackfoot 
Agency in Montana. A party of a dozen 
cowboys, directed by the veteran Flood, 
works the Circle Dot herd steadily north- 
ward and westward, across plains, moun- 
tains, and rivers, using characteristic 
methods of the period before the comple- 
tion of railroad lines. Besides a full and 
vivid depiction of the life and work of the 
herders and their stories and songs, there 
are accounts of railroad men, Indians, 
frontier soldiers, and gamblers, and of 
such events as a night’s 'celebration’ in 
Dodge City, all familiarly described in 
the words of one who knew them from 
personal experience. 

LOGAN, Cornelius Ambrosius (1806- 
53), Baltimore-born playwright and popu- 
lar actor-manager, noted for his comic 
roles, and especially for his creation of 
Yankee types. His extremely successful 
farces included Yankee Land; or^ the 
Foundling of the Apple Orchard (1834), 
The Wag of Maine (1835), The Vermont 
Wool Dealer (1840), and Chloroform; or^ 
New York a Hundred Years Hence 
Olive Logan (1839-1909), his daugh- 
ter, was known in the U.S. and abroad 
for her acting and lecturing, her novels 
and books alrout the theater, and her 
comedies, Surf(i 870) and Newport (1879). 

LOGAN, James (1674-1751), Irish-bom 
statesman and scholar, came to Philadel- 
phia (1699) as Penn’s secretary. He be- 
came the political leader of the wealthy 
and aristocratic interests, in a successful 
conflict with the democratic antipropne- 
tary party. Also famous as a bibliophile, 
botanist, and natural scientist, he wrote 
on such varied subjects as the impreg- 
nation of seeds, lightning, and an improv^ 
ment of the quadrant. He translated Cato's 
Moral Distichs (i 735 ) and M.T.Cicero's 
Cato Major (1744), both published by 
Franklin. 

LOGAN, James (^,1725-80), chief of the 
Mingo Indians, whose English name, 
although sometimes given as John Logan, 
was probably taken in honor of the Penn- 
sylvania statesman. After 1774, when his 
family was massacred by white settlers on 
the banks of the Ohio, he began a series of 
attacks on the colonists, and was a leader 
in Dunmore’s War. Although defeated, he 
refused to make peace, delivering a speech 


in reply to treaty offers thabis often cited 
as a great example of Indian eloquence, 
and that was printed in Jefferson’s Notes 
on the State of Virginia. During the Revo- 
lution, Logan aided the British. Later he 
became dissipated and degraded, and was 
killed in a family dispute. He fibres 
frequently in literature, as in Neal’s 
Logan^ A Family History (1822). 

Logrolling, term of opprobrium in Amer- 
ican politics, applied to the method of 
intrigue and subterfuge described by the 
proposal, ‘You help me to roll my log, and 
I’ll help roll yours.’ 

LOMAX, John A[very] (1872-1948), 
scholarly collector of American ballads 
and folk songs published in Cowboy Songs 
and Other Frontier Ballads (1910; re- 
vised ’16, ’27, and ’38). Adventures of a 
Ballad Hunter (1947) is an autobio- 
graphical account. With his son Alan 
(1915- ), Lomax made several collec- 
tions, including American Ballads and 
Folk Songs (i934)> Our Singing Country 
(1941), and Negro Folk Songs as Sung 
by Lead Belly (1936), a volume trans- 
cribed from the improvisations of a Negro 
p^uitarist discovered in a Louisiana pen- 
itentiary. 

LONDON, Jack (JohnGriffithLondon) 
(1876-1916), born in San Francisco, is 
said to have been the illegitimate son of 
William Henry Chaney (1821-^.1900), an 
itinerant astrologer. Reared by a family 
without fixed occupation or residence, he 
lived along the Oakland waterfront de- 
scribed in Martin Eden and John Barley^ 
corny and attended school only when his 
scramble for a living permitted. As a boy 
he bought a sloop and with some cronies 
raided the oyster beds about the bay, as 
he later told in The Cruise of the Dazzler 
(1902) and Tales of the Fish Patrol (1905)* 
He abandoned this^ lawless, reckless 
occupation in 1893, to join a sealing cruise 
which took him as far as Japan. After a 
tramping trip through the U.S. and 
Canada, and a period of education in- 
cluding a semester at the University of 
California (1896), he returned to the 
Oakland waterfront with an interest in 
sociology and the Socialist party, which 
appears in several of his later books. In 
1897 he loined the gold rush to the Klon- 
dike, where he made an unsuccessful 
attempt at mining, came to know the men 
who were protot^es of his elemental, 
hard-living heroes, and continued to 
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Lone Star Republic 

read Spencer. Darwin, and Karl Marx, (q.v.^1917), the story of an Irish setter. 
Stricken with scurvy, he returned to pup in the South Seas. London also wrote 
Oakland the following year and began to socialistic treatises, such as The War of 
write of his experiences. His short stories the Classes (1905) and The Human Drift 
of the Yukon were published in the Over- (1917), as well as novels concerned with 
land Monthly and the Atlantic Monthly^ socialists and the class struggle, of which 
and in 1900 his first collection, aSow the most famous are The Iron Heel 
the Wolf was issued, bringing him na- (q.v.,1907), prophesying a fascist revo- 
tional fame for his Kiplingesque portrayal lution to be followed eventually by an 
of the brutal, vigorous life of the Far equalitarian golden age, and The Valley 

North. He continued to write in this of the Moon (q.v.,1913), in which the 

vein, producing an enormous output of economic problem is solved by a return to 
stories and novels, and in 1902, with an the land. In spite of his belief in collec- 
cstablished reputation, went to London, tivism as an inevitable next step in human 
where he made a close study of slum con- evolution, London was most convincing 
ditions for his descriptive work. The in his depiction of individualistic struggle 
People of the Abyss (1903). The remainder and primitive violence. The very titles of 
of his short but full life was spent under many of his books, e.g. The Strength of the 
the balmy influence of popularity and Strong (1911) and The Abysmal Brute 
success. He reported the Russo-Japanese (1913), indicate his preoccupation with 
War for the Hearst papers, made lecture the concept of the brute which underlies 
tours, went on sailing voyages to the the social behavior of men and animals. 
Caribbean and the South Seas, was a Buck, in The Call of the Wildy shows a 
correspondent in Mexico, and lived on his retrogression, while White Fang and Jerry 
great patriarchal estate in California. His of the Islands depict the bmte under con- 
popularity, journalistic training, and trol or in process of subjugation. Wolf 
eagerness for money caused him to write Larsen is a combination of civilized brain 
too prolifically, but his energy and ability with primitive force. In The Iron Heely 
as a story-teller gave even his worst one of the most impressive scenes shows 
writing a great appeal. Besides several the people of the abyss fighting with bes- 
collections of short stories, such as Love of tial, reckless fury against their oppressors. 
Life (1907), South Sea Tales (1911), and London worshipped Marx and Nietzsche 
On the Makaloa Mat (1919), his fiction, impartially, grasping what he could of 
similarly preoccupied with physical their diametrically opposed theories, and 
energy, the cult of ‘red blood,* and a championing now one, now the other, 
breed of Nietzschean supermen engaged both in his novels and in his own life, 
in violent struggles of various sorts, in- 
cludes many novels. The best known of LONDON, Meyer(i 871-1 926), emigrated 
these are: The Call of the Wild {a, y,ylf)of)y from the Ukraine to the U.S. (1888), and 
the story of a dog in the Far North, who with Debs and Victor L. Berger was a 
escapes from civilization to lead a wolf founder of the Socialist party in America, 
pack; The Sea-Wolf (q.v.,i9oa), about In Congress (1914-18;, he advocated 
the powerful, ruthless captain ot a sealing liberal measures, and was savagely de- 
ship; The Game (q.v.,1905), the story of nounced by both patriots and Commu- 
a prizefighter; Before Adam (q.v.,1906), nists, during and after the First World 
concern^ with the life of prehistoric War. He was active in trade-union cn- 
savages; White Fang (q.v.,1906), telling deavors and worked in behalf of his race 
of a wild dog who is tamed; Martin Eden in combatting antisemitism. 

(q.v., 1909;, a semi-autobiographical 

novel about a writer’s struggles; Burning London Company, see Virginia Corn- 
Daylight (1910), the story of Daylight, a pany. 
man of tremendous energy who wrests a 

fortune from the Klondike, then idealist!- Lone Star Republic, name applied to 
cally renounces his hard-won wealth; Texas duri^ its period of independence 
Smoke Bellew (q.v., 1912), about a journal- (1836-45). The first permanent American 
ist’s strenuous adventures in the Yukon; settlement in the Spanish, and later Mexi- 
John Barleycorn (1913), a semi-autobio- can, territory of Texas was made by 
mphical novel intended as propaganda Stephen F.Austin (q.v.,1821). The Re- 
for temperance; and Jerry cf the Islands public of Fredonia (1826) was established 
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by one of the emigrants, and caused an 
increase in the already existent friction 
between Mexico and the U.S.settlers. 
Offers to purchase the territory were 
refused by the Mexican government, and 
• further colonization was prohibited. When 
Santa Anna (q.v.) became dictator of 
Mexico (18^4), Austin and others began 
hostilities, since they were determined to 
avoid military dictatorship. Under the 
command of Houston (q.v.), the Texan 
army fought the battle of the Alamo (q.v.) 
and defeated Santa Anna’s forces at the 
San Jacinto River (April 1836). The Lone 
St^ Republic, so named from the design 
of its flag, had already been established, 
and Houston, who had imprisoned Santa 
Anna, was elected president (1836-8). 
His administration favored annexation 
by the U.S., but he was displaced by 
M.B.Lamar (q.v.), who advocated inde- 
pendence. Returned to the presidency 
(1841-4), Houston again worked for 
annexation, which was refused by the 
U.S.government because of fear of war 
with Mexico. It was not until 1845 that 
the problem was settled by the Mexican 
War (q.v.) and the annexation. Texas is 
now known as the Lone Star State. 

LONG, Crawford Williamson (1815- 
78), Georgia surgeon, in 184a performed 
an operation using sulphuric ether as an 
anaesthetic. His description of this and 
four other operations under anaesthetics 
was published in the Southern Medical 
and Surgical Journal (Dec. 1849), after 
W.T.G.Morton (q.v.) had claimed that 
his experiment (1846) was the first use of 
an anaesthetic. A long controversy existed 
concerning the priority. 

LONG, Huey P[ierce] (1893-1935), 
Louisiana politician, admitted to the bar 
in 1915, served on state commissions and 
as a state attorney in public utility legis- 
lation until his election to the governor- 
ship (1928). In 1931 he became a U.S. 
senator, resigning his governorship to one 
of his henchmen and continuing to hold 
the political reins in his state. Although 
he improved the university, roads, and 
public buildings, he was frequently criti- 
cized for corrupt practices. His economic 
views were expressed in a *Share-the- 
Wealth Plan.’ The famous phrase, ‘Every 
man a king.’ which is the title of his auto- 
biography (1933), was taken from Bryan’s 
‘Cross 0/ Gold’ speech. Long’s book, 
First Days in the White House (i 93 S 5 > 


published after his assassination, shows 
clearly his political desires and programs 
and his demagogic attitude. Henas been 
the subject of several novels, including 
RJP.Warren’s All the King's Men* 

LONG, James (r. 1793-1822), served in 
the War of 1812, became a merchant in 
Natchez, Mississippi, and in 1819 led a 
filibustering expedition of fellow towns- 
men to Texas. There he declared a re- 
public, obtained the aid of Jean Laffite, 
whom he appointed governor, and con- 
ducted military operations against 
Mexico. The following year he allied him- 
self with Jos6 Trespalacios, a Mexican 
revolutionist in favor with the Iturbide 
government, who obtained formal recog- 
nition of Texan independence. While on a 
visit to Mexico City, Long was killed by a 
sentry, ostensibly because of a misunder- 
standing over his passport. It has been 
claimed that he was assassinated at the 
behest of Trespalacios or Iturbide. 

LONG, John Luther (1861-1927), 
author of novels, plays, and librettos, ^ho 
collaborated with Belasco in dramatizing 
his short story, Madame Butterfly (q.v., 
1897), later made into an opera by Puccini. 
Long collaborated with Belasco on two 
other plays. The Darling of the Gods and 
Adrea (qq.v.). 

Long Ghost, Dr., character in Omoo 
(q.v.). 

Long Huntt novel by James Boyd (q.v.). 

Long Island, Battle of, occurred on 
August 27, 1776, when British and Hes- 
sian troops, commanded by Clinton, 
Howe, Percy, Cornwallis, and De Heister, 
attacked the American fortifications at 
the site of the present Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, New York. The Americans, 
commanded by General Sullivan, fought 
desperately, but were soon overpowei^, 
and many of them had to escape or sur- 
render, as did Sullivan. Washington ar- 
rived late in the day with additional 
troops, but could not oppose the numer- 
ous enemy force, and during the night of 
the 29th and 30th led a secret retreat to 
Manhattan. 

Long RoUt They novel by Mary Johnston 
(q.v.) published in 1911. Cease Firing 
(1912) is a sequel. 

General Warwick Caiy of Greenwood 
and members of his family are among the 
Virginians prominent in the political 
activities of secession and the battles and 
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intrigues of the Civil War. His son Ed- 
ward is a Confederate volunteer^ as are 
the suitors of his three daughters. Unity, 
Molly, and Judith. Judith prefers Richard 
Cleave to Maury Stafford. When the two 
leave to join the army, Stafford alters an 
order for Cleave’s regiment from General 
Stonewall Jackson, so that Cleave is in- 
volved in difficulties that lead to a court- 
martial. Dismissed in disgrace. Cleave re- 
enlists as an artillerist under the name 
Philip Deaderick and distinguishes him- 
self in action. Stafford is captured, after 
being finally rejected by Judith. Jackson 
romises Cleave a new court of inquiry, 
ut dies in battle the following day. 

Long Tom Coffin, character in The Pilot 

(q.v.). 

Long Valley 9 The^ 13 short stories b> 
Steinbeck (q.v.), published in 1938. The 
Red Pony’ and ‘Saint Katy the Virgin’ 
had previously appeared in separate 
editions. 

Set in towns and on farms of the Salinas 
Valley in California, these realistic tales 
are mainly concerned with the relations of 
people with growing things, and drama- 
tize the author’s frequently mystical 
concept of animal and vegetable nature. 
The Red Pony’ presents three episodes 
in the boyhood of Jody Tiflin, a farm boy 
whose knowledge of life matures throi^h 
his loss of a beloved red pony, his meeting 
with the mysterious paisano Gitano, and 
the death of a mare during the birth of 
her colt. The Snake* tells of a woman’s 
morbid obsession with the natural func- 
tions of a captive male rattlesnake. 
The Leader of the People,’ which has the 
same characters as The Red Pony,’ is 
concerned with the pathetic old age of 
Jody’s ijioneer grandfather. ‘Saint Katy 
the Virgin,’ in a different mood and style, 
is an ironic parable of medieval times, 
telling of the conversion and beatification 
of a brood sow. 

Longdon, character in The Awkward Age 
(q.v.). 

LONGFELLOW, Henry Wadsworth 
(1807-82), descendant of a colonial 
family, was born at Portland. Maine, and 
was ^ucated in private scnools and at 
Bowdoin, where he graduated (1825) as a 
classmate of Hawthorne. His first poem, 
about John Lovewell, was published in 
a Portuuid newspaper (1820). Soon after 
graduation, he was offei^ a professorship 


of modem languages at Bowdoin, on the. 
condition that he prepare himself by 
studying abroad. Accordingly, he spent 
the years from 1826 to 1829 in France, 
Spain, Italy, and Germany. While pro- 
fessor and librarian at Bowdoin (1829-35), • 
he contributed essays and sketches to 
many magazines, and his teaching was so 
successful that he was recommended by 
George Ticknor to be his successor in the 
Smith professorship of French and Span- 
ish at Harvard. To improve his knowledge 
of languages, Longfellow went abroad m 
1835. His wife, to whom he had been mar- 
ried in 1831, died at this time. In 1836 
began his 18 years of teaching at Harvard, 
during which he became a significant fig- 
ure in the literary and social life of Cam- 
bridge. His first prose work, Outre^Mer: 
A Pil^image Beyond the Sea (1833-4), 
reminiscent of Irving’s Sketch Booky was 
followed by Hyperion (q.v.,1839), a semi- 
autobiographical romance, interspersed 
with prose and verse concerned with 
German romanticism, which had greatly 
impressed him. Voices of the Night (i 839), 
his first book of poetry, contains ‘Hymn 
to the Night,’ ‘A Psalm of Life’ (qq.v.), 
and other poems foreshadowing his later 
work. Ballads and Other Poems (1842) con- 
tains such favorites as ‘The Village Black- 
smith,’ ‘The Wreck of the Hesperus,’ 
‘Excelsior’ (qq.v.), and ‘The Skeleton in 
Armor,’ and did more to establish his fame 
than the Poems on Slavery (1842), an out- 
growth of his antislavery interests. In 
1843 he married Frances Araleton, the 
prototype of the heroine of Hyperion^ 
whom he met abroad. Her father, a 
wealthy cotton-mill proprietor, presented 
the couple with Craigie House as a wed- 
ding present. Longfellow’s life now flowed 
on placidly,^ in ^e congenial Cambridge 
society, which included his brother-in- 
law T.G.Appleton. Besides the three 
daughters who figure in his poem. The 
Children’s Hour* (q.v.), two sons were 
born of this second marriage. Meanwhile 
his fame increased with the publication 
of The Spanish Student (1843). a poetic 
drama; Evangeline (q.v.,1847), nis narra- 
tive poem on the Acadians; The Belfry qf 
Bruges and Other Poems (184O. incnimng 
The Arsenal at Springfield,’ ‘The Bricked 
‘The Arrow and the Song,’ and ‘The Bel*, 
fry of Bruges’ (qq.v.); Kavanagh (q.v., 
1849), a semi-autobiographical prose tale; 
The Seaside and the Fireside (1849L a 
volume of poems best known ibr ‘The 
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fiuilcTing of the Ship* (q.v.); The Golden minded but conventional, and untouched 
Legend (q.v., 1851), a dramatic poem on by the religious and social struggles that 
medieval Germany, later incorporated in disturbed his contemporaries, with the 
Christus; and Hiawatha (q.v.,1855), his exception of his interest in antislavery, 
celebrated ‘Indian Edda.* In 185a he re- for which his friendship with Sumner was 
‘signed his professorship, which ne said partly responsible. He exercised a great 
was ‘a great hand laid on all the strings of influence in bringing European culture to 
my lyre’, stopping their vibration.* His the U.S., and likewise did much to popu- 
popularity throughout the U.S. and Eu- larlze American folk themes abroad, 
rope was so great that, on the publication where his work was immensely popular 
of The Courtship of Miles Standish (q.v., and widely translated. In his own time 
1858), more than 15,000 copies were sold he was universally respected, except by a 
during the first day in Boston and Lon- very few detractors, such as Poe in his 
don. His happiness and the even course of article, ‘Longfellow and Other Plagiarists.* 
his writing were sharply broken, however, Even today Poe*s criticism can hardly be 
when his wife was burned to death (1861). accepted, despite Longfellow's indebted- 
For a long time his grief stopped his crea- ness to foreign models, e.g. Hiawatha to 
tive work, and it was so persistent that it the Finnish Kalevala^ and ‘The Wreck of 
is implicit in ‘The Cross of Snow,* written the Hesperus* to the ballad ‘Sir Patrick 
18 years afterward. The Tales of a Way-^ Spens.* A later age, with difiFerent stand- 
side Inn (q.v.), including ‘Paul Revere's ards, has also accused him of undue didac- 
Ride* (q.v.), began to appear in book ticism and excessive symbolism, as in ‘A 
form in 1 863, but they were in large part Psalm of Life,* ‘Excelsior,* ‘The Village 
completed before the death of his wife. Blacksmith,* and ‘My Lost Youth* (q.v^. 
For solace he turned to his translation of The very simplicity that has made hijp a 
Dante's Divine Comedy (published 1867), children's poet has lessened his mature 
done with the aid of Lowell and C.E. audience, since, despite his great metrical 
Norton, who met with him every week skill, he is lacking in passion and high 
in the Dante Society that they formed, imagination, and is too decorous, benign, 
He added two lengthy pieces to The and sweet. 

Golden Legend^ which appeared in final 

form as Christus (q.v., 1872); added to LONGFELLOW, Samuel (1819-92), 
the Tales of a Wayside Inn; and wrote brother of H.W.Longfellow, was a promi- 
many sonnets, including a sequence of nent Unitarian clergyman, and was active 
six, ‘Divina Commedia’ (q.v.), now con- in the Transcendentalist movement. His 
sidered to be among his most significant writings include several books of hymns, a 
work. During his remaining years, honors biography of his brother, and Thalatta: A 
were heaped upon him and his home Book for the Seaside (1853), in coUabora- 
became a shrine for Americans and a tion with T.W. Higginson. 
point of visit for distinguished foreigners. 

During a tour of Europe (1868-9), he LONGSTREET, Augustus Baldwin 
received degrees from Cambridge and (1790-1870), Georgia jurist, educator, 
Oxford, and was given a private audience and author. He is best known for his 
by Queen Victoria. His last poems, in- Georgia Scenes^ Characters^ and Incidents 
eluding ‘Morituri Salutamus’ (q.v.), were (q.v., 1835), humorous realistic sketches of 
collected in The Masque of Pandora (1875), the life of the Old Southwest, which were 
KSramos (1878), Ultima Thule (i 880), and forerunners of the work of such writers as 
In the Harbor (1882). After his death, he T.G.Baldwin, G.W.Harris, J.LHooper, 
became the only American to be honored W.T.Thompson, and Clemens.^ He was a 
with a bust in the Poet's Corner of West- fervent advocate of nullification, estab- 
minster Abbey. The gentleness, sweetness, lishing a newspaper and writing several 
and purity for which his poetry was popu- pamphlets for this cause. He serv^ 
lar during his lifetime were the very quali- cessively as president of Emory College 
ties that caused the reaction against it (i8;39-48). Centenary College (1849), the 
after his death. His writings belong to the University of Mississippi (i 849-5o)>^and 
milder aspects of the romantic movement, the University of South Carolina (i 857 ~ 
and he was strongly influenced by the Ger- 65). Mast^ WtllMm Mitten (1864) is a 
man romantic lyrists. Throughout his semi-autobiMfraphical novel of his youtt 
work and his life, he was consistently high- in Georgia. Later stories and sketches m 
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the vein of his first book were less success- 
ful. 

LONGSTREET, Tames (1821-1904), 
Confederate general, served in the two 
Battles of Bull Run, the Seven Days* 
Battles, and at Fredericksburg and An- 
tietam. Slow to yield his own opinions or 
to move when he thought the strategy of 
his superiors to be incorrect, he was par- 
ticularly reluctant to follow the orders 
of Lee at Gettysburg and was accused of 
responsibility for the Confederate defeat. 
He later served at Chickamauga and at 
Knoxville, Tennessee. During the Recon- 
struction, he became an ardent Republican 
and champion of Grant, and was hence 
unpopular in the South. This feeling was 
aggravated by the claims he set forth in 
his military autobiography. From Manas^ 
sas to Appomattox (1896), and other 
writings. 

Look Homeward, Angel: A Story of the 
Buried Life, autobiographical novel by 
Thomas Wolfe (q.v.) published in 1929. 
Of Time and the River (q.v.) is a sequel. 

Eugene Gant grows up in Altamont, 
Catawba (Asheville, North Carolina), the 
youngest of six children of Oliver Gant, 
stonecutter and amateur orator, whose 
demonic passions both fascinate and ter- 
rify Eugene, and whose love of craftsman- 
ship and rhetoric dominate the boy’s 
character, Eliza, Oliver’s crafty, miserly 
wife, has frequent quarrels with her 
husband, and leaves him, while Eugene 
is yet a child, to operate a boarding-house. 
The other children include Steve, lazy, 
selfish, and corrupt; Daisy, shy and re- 
tiring; Helen, her father’s favorite, 
‘strung on the same wires;’ Ben, quiet 
and intelligent, who becomes a newspaper- 
man, and whose death is Eugene’s most 
poignant loss; and Luke, exuberant and 
loveable. Eugene, the ‘baby’ of the family, 
has a relatively solitary youth, delivering 
newspapers in the Negro quarter and be- 
coming acquainted with the town’s 
‘characters.* He reads and memorizes 
English classics, attending a private 
school where he receives a limited but 
more balanced education. At 16 he enters 
the state university, where he continues 
to feel lonely and ‘different,* but by the 
time of his graduation makes important 
personal adjustments to the world, editing 
the literary magazine, having his first 
sexual encounters and youthful love af- 
fairs, and finally breaking with his family 


to make what he conceives to be *a piL 
grimage in search of ‘the lost lane-end 
into heaven, a stone, a leaf, an unfound 
door . . .’ 

Looking Backward^ or 2000 - 1887 , Uto- 
pian romance by Edward Bellamy (q.v.) 
published in 1888. Its immense popularity 
fed to the founding of Bellamy clubs and a 
Nationalist party. Equality (1897), a 
sequel, is more a tract than a novel. 

Conceived as ‘a fairy tale of social felic- 
ity,* the book describes a future social 
and economic order through the narrative 
of Julian West, a young Bostonian, who 
enters a hypnotic sleep in 1887 and is re- 
vived years later in the changed city. 
He falls in love with Edith Leete, a de- 
scendant of his former fianc6e, and 
through her father, a physician, learns of 
the scientific and social developments 
that have taken place. In contrast with 
the squalor of the slums and the injustices 
and inequalities of the earlier time, he 
finds an America in which the business 
monopolies have evolved to become ‘The 
Great Trust,’ economic chaos having been 
replaced by a democratic form of state 
capitalism. Private enterprise has dis- 
appeared, each citizen is both an employe 
and a member of the state, and the col- 
lective organization of wealth and indus- 
try has eradicated crime, poverty, adver- 
tising, warfare, and many diseases. The 
cultural level of the people has conse- 
quently risen, and Dr.Lcete ascribes these 
changes to the spread of social intelligence 
and social ethics among a good people 
formerly victimized by an evil system. 

Lookout Mountain, Battle of, see 
Chattanooga. 

Loop, district of Chicago (q.v.) that 
forms the city’s financial, shopping, 
theatrical, and hotel center. It received 
its name from the elevated railroad tracks 
(installed 1897) that ‘loop’ the section. 
As the turburlent heart of the largest Mid- 
western city, the Loop has figured in the 
poetry of Sandburg, and in such fiction as 
The Pit and The Cliff-Dwellers. 

LOOS, Anita (1893- ), author of 

'Gentlemen Prefer Blondes^ (192/), sub- 
titled the ‘Illuminating Diary of a Pro- 
fessional Lady,’ a novel satirizing a pair 
of naive, pert sirens of the jazz age. This 
was followed by a less successful sequel, 
'But Gentlemen Marry Brunettes* (1928). 
Her plays include a dramatization of 
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her first book (1926); Happy Birthday 
(1947); A Mouse is Bom (19a); and 
^igi (1952)9 based on Colette’s novel; 
as well as motion pictures. 

LORD, William Wilberforce (1819- 
1907), New York poet and Episcopal 
clcrgym^, was hailed as ‘the American 
Milton’ on the appearance of his Poems 
(1845), although Poe, whose hostility he 
had incurred by a parody, wrote a scath- 
ing criticism, accusing Lord of plagiarism. 
Among his other works were Christ in 
Hades (1851), a religious epic, and AndrS 
(1856), a blank verse narrative. His Com-- 
plete Poetical Works appeared in 1938. He 
was a chaplain in the Confederate army 
and for a time a minister in the South. 

Los Angeles, in southern California, the 
largest city of the state, has had the most 
rapid growth of all American cities during 
recent years, increasing in population 
from 102,000 in 1900 to 1,970,358 in 1950, 
the metropolitan area including 4,367,911. 
This influx, mainly of native Americans 
from the Middle West, is due to such 
diverse causes as the discovery of a great 
oil-field, the rise of Hollywood (q.v.), 
and the development of manufacturing 
and of citrus and other agricultural in- 
terests. The site of an Indian village and 
later of a Spanish pueblo (founded 1781), 
Los Angeles was captured by the U.S. 
Army (1846-7), but had a secondary 
place in California industry and trade 
until the turn of the century. Situated 
there and near by are the Henry E. 
Huntington Library, the California In- 
stitute of Technology, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, Occidental College, 
and University of Southern California. 

Lost Cause, popular name applied to the 
principles of state rights and davery, for 
which the South fought during the Civil 
War. 

Lost Colony, The, see Roanoke. 

Lost generation, name applied to the 
disillusioned intellectuals and aesthetes of 
the years following the First World War, 
who rebelled against former ideals and 
values, but could replace them only by 
despair or a cynical hedonism. The re- 
mark of Gertrude Stein, ‘You are adl a 
lost generation,’ addressed to Heming- 
way, was used as a preface to the latter s 
novel. The Sun Also Rises, which bril- 
liantly describes an expatriate group 
typicd of the ‘lost generation.’ 


Lost Lady, A, novel by Willa Cather 
(q-v.) published in 1923. 

Kiel Herbert, a boy in the Midwestern 
town of Sweet Water, tells the story of 
Marian Forrester, who brings a knowl- 
edge of gracious living to the new country 
as the youthful wife of old Captain For- 
rester, retired railroad builder and aristo- 
crat of the pioneer generation. Mrs.For- 
rester’s beauty and charm set her apart 
from her crass, commonplace neighbors, 
as do her husband’s rugged strength, 
integrity, and love of fine possessions. 
The captain is devoted to his wife, but her 
passionate nature causes her to become 
the secret mistress of his bachelor friend, 
Frank Ellinger. When Forrester loses his 
fortune by assuming responsibility in the 
failure of his bank, he suflFers a paralytic 
stroke. His wife nurses him carefully, 
but after his death she is left in financial 
straits. Ivy Peters, a pushing business- 
man of the new generation, acquires her 
beautiful home and becomes her lover, to 
the bitter disillusion of Niel, who regards 
her as ‘a lost lady,* although he never 
ceases to admire her. She goes West to her 
childhood home when Peters marries and 
occupies the Forrester mansion, and for 
Niel this symbolizes the end of the great 
era of the pioneers. Years afterward, he 
learns that she married a wealthy English- 
man in South America, and until her 
death won admiration for her graceful- 
ness, charm, and taste. 

LOTHROP, Harriet Mulford Stone 
(1844-1924), author of books for children, 
wrote under the pseudonym Margaret 
Sidney. Her best-known work was Five 
Little Peppers and How They Grew (1881), 
which in 50 years sold more than 2,000,- 
000 copies. 

Lotos Club, New York City club of jour- 
nalists, authors, actors, musicians, artists, 
and patrons of the arts, was founded in 
1870 to oflfset the conservatism of the 
Century Association (q.v.). Its early 
members included Edwin Booth, Augus- 
tin Daly, John Hay, Bronson Howard, 
Brander Matthews, and Whitelaw Reid. 

LOUDON, Samuel (c. 1727-181^), New 
York printer and publisher, in 1776 
founded The New York Packet and the 
American Advertiser, a patriotic weekly 
newspaper. Although a stanch pauiot, he 
became unpopular with the radical ele- 
ment when he issued The Deceiver Un- 
masked; or, Loyalty and Interest United 
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(1776), an anonymous reply to Pune’s 
Common Sense. While the British occupied 
New York, the Packet was suspended 
(Aug. 1776-Jan. 177^. It was then re- 
sumed irregularly in Fishkill, New York, 
until Loudon could return to the city. 
In 1787-8 the paper printed many of the 
Federalist essays. After 1792 it was known 
as the Diary or Loudon* s Register^ under 
which title it was continued by his son. 

LOUDOUN, John Campbell, Earl of 
(1705-82), British soldier, in 1756 was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the 
forces in North America with the purpose 
of molding the army into an efficient 
unit, and uniting the divided colonies. 
His failure to defeat Montcalm and his 
unpopularity because of his blunt insist- 
ence on his military and political au- 
thority caused him to be recalled (Dec. 
I 7 S 7 )- 

Louisburg, Capture of, see French and 
Indian Wars. 

Louisiana Purchase, effected by a 
treaty (ratified Oct. 31, 1803), in which 
Jefferson’s representative, Monroe, pur- 
chased from Napoleon’s government all 
the French possessions west of the Missis- 
sippi River. For this domain, which in- 
creased the national territory 140% and 
became the basis of 13 new states, the 
U.S. paid 127,267,622, or approximately 
4^ per acre. 

Louisville Daily Journal (i83C><-68), 
founded as an anti-Jackson newspaper by 
G.D,Prcntice (q.v.), became noted for its 
editor’s witty hons mots and stinging 
squibs, collected in Prenticeana (i860). 
During the Civil War, the paper was 
loyal to the Union and is often credited 
with having prevented the secession of 
Kentucky. During the Reconstruction, 
Prentice wavered between Republican 
and Democratic points of view, and in 
1868 he retired, when the paper was 
merged with its rival, the Louisville 
Courier. 

The Louisville Courier-Joumal (1868- 
), the product of this merger, was 
edited by ‘Marse’ Henry Watterson 

S [.v.), and bore the stamp of his person- 
ity, typically Southern and symbolic of 
the Lost Cause. Despite this attitude, and 
his slow^ picturesque, reminiscent style, 
his opinions were frequently opposed to 
diose of his neighbors^ and he advocated 
free trade, closer friendship with the 


North, and opposition to the Ku*Klux 
Klan. The paper was sold in 1918, be- 
coming a typical metropolitan daily, and 
Watterson resigned the followins year. 
Herbert Agar was editor (1940-42). 

LOUNSBURY, Thomas Raynesforo 
(1838-1915), professor of English litera^ 
ture at Yale, was the author of A History 
of the English Language (1879), Ufe qf 
James Fenimore Cooper (1882), and 
Shakespearean Wars (3 vols., 1901-6). 

LOVE, Alfred Henry (1830-1913), 
Quaker whose religious and social ideas 
made him an outstanding pacifist. His re- 
fusal to compromise during the Civil War 
led to the writing of An Appeal in Vindica- 
tion of Peace Principles (1862) and the 
formation of the Universal Peace Society. 
Throughout his life he continued his vig- 
orous mough somewhat naive attempts to 
prevent war, and for his spirited criticism 
of the Spanish-American War he was 
hanged in effigy. 

love in ’ 76 , play by Oliver B. Bunce 
(q.v.), produced and published in 1857. 

Captain Armstrong, a rebd, is captured 
by Captain Arbald and Major Cleveland 
of the British army. His fianc6e, Rose Els- 
worth. daughter of a Loyalist, persuades 
Cleveland, who falls in love with her, to 
befriend whatever man she marries. Cleve- 
land conspires to keep Rose from marry- 
ing Armstrong, by bribing her maid to dis- 
guise herself as Rose and marry the im- 
prisoned American. Rose takes the place 
of the maid, marries Armstrong, and con- 
fronts Cleveland with his promise. The 
play ends happily with the engagement of 
her maid to a local schoolmaster, and of 
her sister to Captain Arbald. 

Love Nesf, The. and Other Stories^ nine 
short stories by Lardner (q.v.) published 
in 1926. The title story was dramatized by 
Robert Sherwood ( 1 927) . 

These accurate transcriptions of Ameri- 
can speech reveal the self-deception and 
hypocrisies of typical Americans, and ex- 
press the author^s sardonically humorous 
view of native character! 'The Love Nest,’ 
telling of a motion-picture magnate’s in- 
troduction of a reporter to his "happy wife 
and family,’ exposes the man’s crude, self- 
ish wilfulness and the unhappiness of his 
frustrated, dipsomaniac wife. "Haircut,’ a 
barber’s monoloeue while servinp; a cus- 
tomer, tells of the murder of an intolera- 
ble practical joker by a half-wit youth. 
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.'Rhythm* is the story of a cynical Tin Pan 
Alley Composer, showing his egotism and 
meanness. *Who Dealt, presenting the 
conversation of a stupid, frivolous woman 
during a bridge game, reveals the tragedy 
‘of her husband's previous love affair. 
LOVECRAFT, Howard Phillips (1890- 
1937), author of science fiction for popular 
magazines, whose posthumously collected 
works include The Outsider and Others 
(1939) and Beyond the Wall oj Sleep 
(19A3). Au^st Derleth published a criti- 
cal biography (1945) of him. 

LOVEJOY, Elijah Pari^ (1802-37), 
bom in Maine, became editor of the St. 
Louis Abolitionist Observer (1833), but 
was forced to move to Alton, Illinois 
(1836), when he was threatened with vio- 
lence. The press on which he printed the 
Alton Observer was attacked four times, 
and he was killed in defending it. 

Owen Lovejoy (1811-64), his brother, 
carried on the cause, became a leading 
Illinois Abolitionist, championed Lincoln, 
and served in Congress (1856-64). 
LOVELACE, Francis (r. 1621-75), sec- 
ond English governor of New York (1668- 
73). Like his brother, the English poet 
Richard Lovelace^ he was a follower of 
Charles II, and his appointment as gov- 
ernor was evidently a reward for royalist 
service during the Commonwealth. He 
was conscientious but a Dutch naval squa- 
dron seized the colony (1673) while he was 
temp)orarily absent. Impoverished and de- 
graded he was briefly confined in the Tower. 
LOVETT, Robert Morss (1870-1956), 
professor of English at the University of 
Chicago, whose many books Edith 

Wharton (1925), a critical study; A PreJ~ 
ace to Fiction (1930); Richard Gresham 


(1904) and A Winged Victory (1907), 
novels; Cowards (1914), a play; two works 
on English literature in collaboration with 
William Vaughn Moody, whose poems 
he edited in 1930; and All Our Years 
(1948), autobiography. He edited The 
Dial (1919) and was long an associate 
editor of The New Republic. 

LOVEWELL, John (1691-1725), Ma^a- 
chusetts Indian fighter, paid 2^ shillings 
a day and a bounty for scalps by the 
General Court. Decoyed by Pequawkets 
in Maine, he and some partners were 
killed, as told in ‘Lovewell’s Fight* and 
other ballads; in Longfellow's first poem, 

The Battle of LoveU^s Pond'; and Park- 
man's A HaJf’^entury qf Conflict. Haw- 
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thorne's 'Roger Malvin’s Burial* tells of 
two survivors. 

Lovingood, SuT, see Sut Lovingood 
Yams. 

LOW, Seth (1850-1916), New York mer- 
chant, educator, and political reformer. 
He was mayor of Brooklyn (i 882 H 5 ), 
demonstrating broad vision and an ability 
at organization, and was made president 
of Columbia College in 1890. He resigned 
in 1901, when he was elected mayor of 
New York City on a reform ticket opposed 
to the Tammany regime. His sdministra- 
tion was distinguished for civic reforms, 
but he failed to be re-elected in 1903. Later 
he was active in farmers' co-operative 
movements, Negro education, and at- 
tempts to improve relations between capi- 
tal and labor. 

LOWELL, Abbott Lawrence (1856- 
I943)> brother of Amy Lowell, was a 
Boston lawyer and professor of political 
science at Harvard, of which he became 
president (1909-33). During his presidency 
the undergraduate curriculum was revised 
and the university's physical plant exten- 
sively enlarged. His books include 
on Government (1889), The Influence of 
Party Upon Legislation (1902), Public 
Opinion and Popular Government (1913), 
Public Opinion in War and Peace (1923), 
and Conflicts qf Principle (1932). 
LOWELL, Amy [Lawrence] (1874-1925), 
collateral descendant of James Russell 
LowcU, was born in Brookline, Massachu- 
setts. Her first book, A Dome of Many-- 
ColouredGlass (1912), lacks the vivid indi- 
viduality and technical experimentation 
that characterizes the poetry in Sword 
Blades and Poppy Seed (1914)) 
Womeny and Ghosts (1916), Can Grandees 
Castle (1918), Pictures of the Floating 
World {1919)^ VindLegends (1921). In 1913 
Miss Lowell became identified with the 
movement of Imagism (q.v.), and after 
Ezra Pound abandoned the group she was 
its dominating force. Her technical experi- 
mentation includes not only the modes of 


the Imagists but also polyphonic prose 
(q.v.), a free verse method of which she 
and John Gould Fletcher are the leading 
exponents, .^though her work atteacted 
wide attention, it has bew criticized^ as 
dealing too exclusively with sensual im- 
ages, particularly visual ones, and m neg- 
lecting emotional values. Her distinctive 
personality informs A Critical Fable (q.v., 
1922), a witty Who*s of contemporary 
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poets patterned after A Fable for Critics, vitality, is too hortatoiy, depends too 
Herbiographicalstudy,7<?^» Keats much on verbal pranks, ingenious rimes, 
has been called an uncritical amassing of and pleasant sounds, and represents the 
materials, although it is distinguished by output of a man of taste who was a Bos- 
the zest that marks all her work. Among toman and a Victorian. His wife died in 
the most noted of her poems are Tat- 1853, and it is significant that until the 
terns,* published in Men^ Women^ and publication of Fireside Travels (1864), a 
Ghosts y a free-verse dramatic monologue volume of literary essays, he published no 
on the clash between desire and conven- books. He entered the academic world in 
tion within the mind of a woman of the 1855, succeeding Longfellow as Smith 
1 8th century, and ‘Lilacs,* an Imagistic Professor of French and Spanish at Har- 
descriptive piece published in Whafs vard, in which capacity he continued his 
O'clock? (1925), a volume for which she predecessor's task of directing Americans 
was posthumously awarded the Pulitzer to the literature of Europe, past and pres- 
Prize (1926). Her other books of verse ent. After a European journey to perfect 
include Ballads for Sale (T927) and East his linguistic knowledge, he occupied the 
Wind (1926), and she wrote two further post and was nominally professor until 
critical studies. Six French Poets (1915) 1886, although his teaching career really 

and Tendencies in Modem American ended in 1 876. As a professor he published 
Poetry (1917). Her correspondence with little poetry and turned to scholarly inter- 
Florence Ayscough about translations ests, emphasizing literary criticism and 
from the Chinese {Fir-Flower Tablets^ losing contact with the immediate world, 

j 921) was published in 1946. His criticism, contributed to periodicals 

and later assembled in book form, includes 
LOWELL, James Russell (1819-91), Among My Books {i^^o)^ My Study Win- 
descendant of a distinguished colonid (1871), a second series of 

family, was born at Cambridge, and grad- Books (1876), Latest Literary Essays and 
uated from Harvard as class poet (1838; Addresses (1891), and The Old English 
LL.B. 1840; M.A. 1841). Finding law not Dramatists (1892). Lowell was the first 
to his liking, he was generally confused editor of Atlantic Monthly (q.v.,1857- 
about his place in life, and went through a 61), in this position being a leader among 
morose period from which he was rescued the mid-iqth century authors who are said 

by his future wife, Maria White Lowell to have brought a renaissance to New 

(q.v.). His early poetry, in A Year's Life England. In 1864 he temporarily joined 
(1841), shows a sharp diflFerence from the C.E.Norton as editor of The North Amer- 
Poems (1844) published the year of his and here also exerted a power- 

marriage. Under the influence of his wife, fill influence on public taste and opinion, 
an ardent Abolitionist and liberal, he tern- His Political Essays (1888) were gathered 
porarily submerged his native conserva- from his prose articles in these magazines, 
tism and was stimulated to forceful think- and in addition he contributed to the At- 
ing and writing. His first journalistic ven- lantic his second series of Biglow Papers 
ture was the short-lived Pioneer (q.v., (q.v.,i 867), trenchantly criticizing Eng- 

1843), but inspired by his wife he became a land's part in the Civil War and stating 
contributor to and editor of the National the patriotic sentiments of Northerners. 
Anti-Slavery Standard (q.v., 1848-52) and His feeling for the Union cause was also 
contxAsMt^A. to ^^Pennsylvania Freeman, expressed in one of his most important 
The year 1848 marked his most important poems, ‘Ode Recited at the Harvard Corn- 

writing in his youth, for it included the memoration* (q.v., 1865), in honor of the 

publication of works that established him Harvard men who died in the war. The 

as poet, critic, humorist, and political sati- Cathedral (q.v.,1869) is probably the best 

rist: Poems . . . Second SerieSy A Fable of his later poems. As^a stanch Republi- 
forCritieSy the first series of Biglow PaperSy can, he was appointed a presidential elec- 
and The Fision of Sir Launfal {qq,v.), His tor in 1876, and his firm stand for Hayes 

prose and poetry continued in these varied was rewarded by his appointment as min- 
categories, and his great facility permitted ister to Spain (1877-80) and Garfield ap- 
him to become a competent, if not bril- pointed him minister to England (1880- 
liant, author in all thesefields. With the ex- 85). As a charming gentleman who had 
ception of these four books, published in long since reverted to his naturd con- 
his 29di year, most of his writing lacks servatism, he was popularly received in 
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European and English sodetv and helped 
* interpret American ideals to the old worlds 
both through personal contacts and more 
formal addresses, such as On Democracy 
(1884). After the death of his second wife 
(1 88 j) he gave up public life and returned 
to his Cambridge home, Elmwood. The 
works on .which his reputation rests most 
securely were written before he was 30. 
Most of his books are periodical or lecture 
collections, and his writings, loosely con- 
nected, though brilliant in parts, have a 
diffused totality. 

LOWELL, Maria White (1821-53), mar- 
ried J.R.Lowell (q.v.,1844), and was im- 
portant in her own right as the author of 
poems, 20 of which were published in 
1855, and a complete collection in 1907 
and 1936. She stimulated her husband’s 
interests in antislavery and the Transcen- 
dental movement. Her poetry, with a few 
exceptions, is considered cultivated but 
derivative, and her greatest work is the 
Abolitionist poem, ‘Africa.’ 

LOWELL, Robert (1917- ), great 
grandson of J.R.Lowell, is a poet whose 
work is marked by its baroque intensity, 
rich allegory, technical skill, and his Cath- 
olic faith. His works include: Land of 
Unlikeness (1944), Lord Weary* 5 Castle 
(1946, Pulitzer Prize), and The Mills of 
the Kavanaughs (1951). 

LOWELL, Robert Traill Spence 
(1816-91) elder brother of J.R«Lowell, 
graduated from Harvard (1833) 
some time was an Episcopsd clergyman in 
Newfoundland, the basis for his novel 
The New Priest in Conception Bay (1858). 
Anthony Brade: A Story of a School (1874) 
derives from his experiences as head- 
master of St.M ark’s, and A Story or Two 
from an Old Dutch Town (1878) is set in 
Schenectady, where he taught at Union 
CoUcee. The best known of his Poems 
(1864) is The Relief of Lucknow,’ about 
the Sepoy rebellion in Lahore (1857). 
Lowell Institute, Boston adult educa- 
tional institution, founded by John Lowell 
(1799-1836), as a center providing free 
lectures on all subjects by outstanding 
scholars. The lectures are also printed. 
Lowell Offering, set Farley y Harriet. 
LOWES, John Livingston (1867-1^5), 
born in Indiana, was a professor of Eng- 
lish at Hanover, Swarthmore, Washing- 
ton University, and after 1918 at Har- 
vard. He lectured widely and edited many 
scholarly works, but is best known for 


his books. Convention and Revolt in Poe^ 
(1919), tracing main currents in English 
poetry; The Road to Xanadu (1927), 
an exhaustive analysis of Coleridge’s 
creative imagination; Of Reading Books 
and Other Essays (1930); and The Art of 
Geoffrey Chaucer (1931). He edited the 
Selected Poems of Amy Lowell (1928). 
LOWIE, Robert Heinrich (188^- ), 

Austrian-born anthropologist, author, and 
editor, associated with the American 
Museum of Natural History (1908-21), 
and after 1917 a professor at the Uni- 
versity of California. Besides many 
authoritative works on the American 
Indians his books include: Culture and 
Ethnolop (1917), Primitive Society (1920), 
Primitive Religion (1924), Origin of the 
State (1927), Are We Civilized? (1929), 
An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology 
(i934)> ^nd Social Organization (1948). 
LOWRY, Robert (1919- ), Ohio-born 
author, after World War II Army service 
wrote Casualty (1946), about a wartime 
camp in Italy; Find Me In Fire (1948), 
about the effects of war on soldiers aifd 
civilians; and The Big Cage (1949), an 
autobiographical tale of a boy’s youth. 
The Wolf That Fed Us (1949) collects 
stories. 

Loyalists, name applied to English colo- 
nists opposed to independence during the 
Revolutionary War. They were propor- 
tionately more numerous among the 
moneyed class, the Anglican clergy, the 
office-holders, and other conse^atives, 
but John Adams estimated they included 
approximately one third of the popula- 
tion, or about 1,000,000 people. Those who 
removed to Canada, during the Revolu- 
tion or just after it, were called United Em- 
pire Loyalists, and after 1789 this name be- 
came a mark of distinction in that country. 
Luck of Roaring Camp, The, story by 
Bret Harte (q.v.), published in the Over- 
land Monthly (1868) and reprinted in The 
Luck of Roaring Camp and Other Sketches 
(1870). It is one of the earliest examples of 
loc^-color fiction. 

A child is born to Cherokee Sal, a prosti- 
tute in the California gold-mining setde- 
ment of Roaring Camp. The mother dies, 
and the child, christened Thomas Luck, is 
adopted bv the hardened miners, whose 
spirit is changed to a beautiful though 
awkward sympathy. The following year, 
when the river rises. Roaring Camp is en- 
gulfed, and Kentuck, one of the miners, is 
drowned with The Luck in his arms. 
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Lud^y Sam McGarver 

Lucky Sam McCarver^ play by Sidney 
Howard (q.v.}> produced in 1925 and pub- 
lished in 1926. 

Carlotta Ashe, a New York society 
woman, becomes involved in a murder 
scandal, but her reputation is saved 
through the influence of Sam McCarver, 
proprietor of a night club. She falls in love 
with him, and, though she realizes what he 
is, marries him. Her attempt to remold his 
character and make him a part of her idle 
social set fails, because his will is the 
stronger. They separate, and each contin- 
ues his own way. When she loses money 
and prestige, Sam returns to oflFer his finan- 
cial aid, but that very night she dies of 
heart failure. 

Lucy Gayheart^ novel by Willa Gather 
(q.v.). 

Lucy Temple^ sequel to Charlotte Temple 
(q.v.). 

LUDLOW, FitzHuoh (1836-70), born in 
New York, graduated from Union College, 
and the following year won notoriety for 
his book, The Has^esh Eater (1857), based 
on his own experiences as a drug addict. 
Aniong his periodical contributions was a 
series of descriptive sketches written dur- 
ing a tour of the West (1863) for the 
lantic Monthly^ and later collected as The 
Heart of the Continent (1870); an article on 
the cflFects of opium, ‘What Shall They Do 
to be Saved?’; and the short stories col- 
lected in Little Brother and Other Genre^ 
"Pictures (1867). 

Ludlow Strike, coal miners’ strike 
against the Rockefeller-controlled Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company. It began 
(Sept. 1913) as the result of unrecognized 
demands for union organization and the 
improvement of wages, hours, and condi- 
tions of labor. State militia and strike- 
breakers were summoned, and several 
armed conflicts occurred during the fol- 
lowing months, with the loss of many lives. 

The most important of these was the final 
'Battle of Ludlow’ (April 1914). Federal 
troops sent at this time were not recalled 
until early in 1915. President Wilson pro- 
posed a three-year truce, during which 
time a settlement might oe reached, but 
this was rejected by the operators. The 
strike ended (Dec. 1914) when the strik- 
ers returned to work without the satisfac- 
tion of their demands. 

LUHAN, Mabel Dodge (1879- }, 

born at Buffalo, New York, severed her 
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Luntn^ui 

ties with her socially prominent family 
and became a leader of liberal intellectual 
and aesthetic movements. In Italy (1902- 
12) and in New York Citv (1912-18), she 
established salons to which were attracted 
such figures as Eleonora Duse, Gertrude 
Stein, Steffens, Isadora Duncan, John 
Reed, Walter Lippmann, Van Vechten, and 
Max Eastman. She moved to New Mexico 
(1918), and there in 1923 married her 
fourth husband, Antonio Luhan. a Taos 
Indian. Her life at Taos is described with 
painful detail in several books. Lorenzo in 
Taos (1932) is an account of her turbulent 
intimacy with D.H.Lawrence, while 
Winter in Taos (1935) is a narrative of the 
region’s background. Her autobiography. 
Intimate Memories^ comprises four voL 
umes. Background (1933), European EA 
periences (i93S), Movers and Shaken 
(1936), and Edge of Taos Desert (1937). \ 

Luke HavergaL poem by E.A.Robinsonl 
(q.v.). 

LUKENS, Henry Clay (1838-1900?), 
New York journalist, author of parodies, 
lampoons, and humorous verse, usually 
signed by his pseudonym Erratic Enrique. 
He wrote Lean Nora (1870), a parody of 
Burger’s Lenore; Jets and Flashes (1883), a 
book of lampoons; and an article on ‘Amer- 
ican Literary Comedians’ (JHarper's Mag* 
azine^ 1890). 

LUKLS, George (1867-1933), born in 
Pennsylvania, studied painting there and 
abroad, and became a member of the 
group known as ‘The Eight’ (q.v.). His 
typical subjects, genre scenes of New 
York’s East Side, are painted with slash- 
ing, direct br^h strokes, often, as in The 
SpielerSy a painting of two street urchins, 
capturing the vitality and spontaneity oi 
the moment. For many years Luks was an 
instructor at the Art Students’ League, 
and later at his own school. An uneven 
artist, he is also known for his illustrations 
and caricatures as a Spanish-American 
War correspondent, and nis cartoon series 
called McFadden's Flats. 

LUMMIS, Charles Fletcher (1859- 
1928), spent most of his life in California, 
where he labored in manv ways to create 
interest in the historical, archaeological, 
and ethnolo^cal backgrounds of the 
Southwest. His books include The Land cf 
Poco Tiempo (1893), Spanish Pioneers 
(1893), Spanish Songs of Old California 
(1923), Mesa^ CaHon^ and Pueblo (1925), 
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and other works of fiction, histo^, and 
poetry. In 1894 founded and edited the 
Land of Sunshine^ a maeazine of life and 
history in the Far West, later entitled Out 
West. Although more a popularizer than a 
scholar, as librarian of the Los Angeles 
Public Library he assembled an important 
collection- of Southwest material. He also 
founded the Southwest Museum (Los 
Angeles; and the Landmarks Club. 

Lummox^ novel by Fannie Hurst (q.v.). 

LUMPKIN, Grace, proletarian novelist, 
author of To Make My Bread (1932), the 
story of a North Carolina mill strike, 
which was dramatized by Albert Bein as 
Let Freedom Ring (1936) . Her other novels 
include Sign for Cain (1935), dealing 
with Southern sharecroppers, and The 
Wedding (1939)* 


Ireland by a German submMne (May 7, 
1915). On the day the vessel sailed from 
the U.S., the German embassy inserted an 
advertisement in the newspaf^rs, an- 
nouncing that vessels flying British or Al- 
lied flags were liable to destruction in 
waters adjacent to the British Isles. Al- 
though the ship carried armaments for the 
Allies, it was unarmed. Of the passen^rs 
and crew, numbering 1,959, 1,159 lives 
were lost, including 128 U.S. citizens, 
among whom were A.G.Vanderbilt, 
Charles Frohman, and Elbert Hubbard. 
Many Americans desired an immediate 
declaration of war, and President Wilson 
issued a strong note demanding repara- 
tion, which was not granted. The incident, 
along with other resets of submarine war- 
fare, was instrumental in leading to the 
entrance of the U.S. into the First World 


LUNDY, Benjamin (1789-1839), Quaker 
Abolitionist, in Ohio (1815) established 
the Union Humane Society, and there be- 
^n to publish The Genius of Universal 
Emancipation (1821-35, 1838-9), a iournal 
that appeared irregularly from the edi- 
tor’s various temporary residences, in 
Tennessee, Maryland, and other states. 
Garrison was an associate editor during 
1829, but, because his articles were too 
vitriolic, Lundy soon broke with him. 
From 1825 to 1835 Lundy also made 
journeys to Haiti, Canada, and Texas, 
searching for suitable places to colonize 
freed Nepoes. The War in Texas (1836) 
exposes the plot to wrest Texas from Mex- 
ico as a slaveholders* scheme. In 1836 he 
founded The National Enquirer and Con- 
stitutional Advocate of Universal Liberty^ 
which in 1838 was taken over and edited 
for two years by Whittier. The latter 
changed its name to The Pennsylvania 
Freeman^ and secured important contribu- 
tions from Lowell. Lundy thereupon re- 
established The Genius y issuing 12 further 
numbers before his death. 

LUNT, Alfred (1 893- ), actor, whose 

early career included appearances with 
Helen Hayes, Margaret Anglin, and Lily 
Langtry, and is best known for his roles 
in Ned McCobVs Daughtery Marco Mil- 
lionSy and Outward Bounds and his ap- 
pearances with his wife, Lynn Fontanne, 
in such plays as The Guardsmany The 
Taming of the ShreWy Idiots Delighty The 
Sea Gully and Amphitryon 38. 

LuHtaniUy British-owned Cunard liner, 
was torpedoed and sunk oflF the coast of 


War. 

LUSKA, Sidney, pseudonym of Henry 
Harland (q.v.). 

LUTHER, Seth (^.1817-46), pioneer 
in American labor reform, who attacked 
child labor in the cotton mills of New 
England in his pamphlet, An Address to 
the Working-Men of New England (1832). 
Other pamphlets were An Address on the 
Right of Free Suffrage (1833) and An Ad- 
dress on the Origin and Progress of Avarice 
(1834). He was secretary of the General 
Trades Convention in Boston (1834), 
and helped to draw up the Boston Circular 
(1835), advocating the ten-hour day. 

Lutherans, Protestants who adhere to 
the teachings of Martin Luther. The views 
of the Evangelical Church, which stem 
from his principles, are conservative as 
compared with those of the Reformed 
Church, based on Calvinistic doctrines. 
Luther emphasized the responsibility of 
the individual conscience to God alone, 
taught that the Scriptures are the only 
necessary guide to truth and that baptism 
is essential for generation, and per- 
mitted the retention of altars and vest- 
ments. A synodical form of church organ- 
ization has developed, but the unity is one 
of doctrine rather than of organization, 
since each church makes its own decisions. 
The first Lutherans in America came to 
Manhattan from the Netherlands (1623). 
Another congregation was established in 
Delaware by Swedish settlers (1638). 
Others were at^acted by the tolerance 
of the Quakers in Pennsylvania, but the 
creation of the first Lutheran synod and 
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its independence from European affiliation 
resulted from the work of the German- 
born minister, Heinrich Melchior Muhlen- 
berg, who came to America in 1742. 
In 1954 there were nearly seven million 
Lutherans in the U.S. 

Lyceums, popular societies for literary 
and scientific Question. The first *Ameri- 
can Lyceum’ was founded at Millbury, 
Massachusetts (1826), by Josiah Hol- 
brook (q.v.), and under his leadership 
nearly 100 branches were established dur- 
ing the next two years, embodying his 
prog;ram of providing educational oppor- 
tunities for adults, stimulating teacher- 
training and interest in schools, and 
founding museums and libraries. At first 
chiefly concerned with the co-operative 
study of natural history, the lyceums 
extended their curricula to include a wide 
range of subjects, and eight years after 
Holbrook began the work, approximately 
3,000 lyceums had been founded in towns 
and cities throughout the U.S., providing 
the most important stimulus to general 
education up to that time. In 1839 the 
American Lyceum Union held a national 
convention, and lesser organizations were 
already established in states and cities, 
of which the most notable was the Boston 
lyceum, of which Webster was president. 
The movement flourished until the end 
of the century, interrupted only by the 
Civil War, and local programs of reading, 
debates, and classes were amplified by 
the addresses of professional lecturers. 
Among the popular and well-paid lyceum 
speakers were Emerson, whose essays 
were often first presented as lyceum lec- 
tures, Webster, Thoreau, Parker, Holmes, 
Hale, H.W. Beecher, Agassiz, Lowell, 
Curtis, C.A.Dana, Bayard Taylor, Clem- 
ens, Barnum, and Henry M. Stanley. Re- 
form movements were stimulated by such 
lecturers as Garrisom Greeley, Lucy 
Stone, and Elizabeth Stanton. With the 
rise of Mercantile Libraries and systems 
of public schools and higher educational 
institutions, for which the lyceum move- 
ment had been largely responsible, local 
groups assumed the nature of forums that 
were supplied with lecturers from cen- 
tral booking offices, such as the American 
Literary Bureau of New York, and the 
Boston Lyceum Musical Bureau of Red- 


Lyom 

path (q.v.). After 1890, Chautauqua 
societies (q.v.) took the place of the* 
original lyceums, which became centers of 
popular entertainment. 

Lynch law, capital punishment executed 
without due process^ of law by selfc 
appointed groups of private pei^ns. Such 
mob ‘justice’ was meted out in frontier 
settlements, where legal institutions were 
unorganized or distrusted. It still occurs, 
most frequently in the South as a result 
of race prejudice against Negroes. (See 
Vigilantes,) The term probably derives 
from the name of Charles Lynch (1736- 
96), Virginia planter and Revolutionary 
officer, who suppressed a Loyalist con- 
spiracy by extra-legal means. 

LYND, Robert S[taughton] (1892-I 
), professor of sociology at Columbia,! 
author of Knowledge for fVhat? (i939),\ 
concerned with the place of social science \ 
in American culture. With his wife, Helen \ 
Merrell Lynd, he has written Middletown 
(1929) and Middletown in Transition 
(1937), comprehensive sociological studies 
of a typical small American city (Muncie, 
Indiana). 

LYON, James (1735794), Presbyterian 
minister of Nova Scotia and Maine, as a 
psalmodist and writer of hymn tunes was 
one of the earliest American composers. 
Born in New Jersey, he graduated from 
Princeton (1759) and in 1761 published 
his Urania^ or A Choice Collection oj 
Psalm-Tunes y Anthems y and Hymns, Dur- 
ing his pastorates in the northern colonies, 
he continued to compose religious music, 
which was published by later anthologists. 
LYONS, Eugene (1898- ), bom in 

Russia, was brought to New York at the 
age of nine. He became a journalist, and 
served as a correspondent in Russia (1928- 
^). His books include: The Life and 
Death oJ Sacco and Vanzetti (1927); Mos- 
cow Carrousel (1935); Assignment in Uto- 
pia (1937), telling of his disillusionment 
in Russia; Terror in Russia? {i<)2^)y an at- 
tack on the Soviet state, with a reply in 
the second half of the book by Upton Sin- 
clair; Stalin: Czar -ej All the Russias 
(1940); and The Red Decade: The Stalin- 
ist Penetration of America (1942). Lyons 
edited Six Soviet Plays (i934)> including 
two of his own translations. He was editor 
of The American Mercury ( 1939 ^ 44 )* 
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Names beginning with *Mc' are placed as though beginning with *Mac* 


M.Quad, pseudonym of C.B.Lewis (q.v*)« 
MABE^ [Fred] Carleton (1914- ), 
born in China, educated there and in the 
U.S., received his Ph.D. in history from 
Columbia (194^)* He is the author of The 
American Leonardo (1943, Pulitzer Prize 
1944), the life of Samuel F.B.Morse. 
MABIE, Hamilton Wright (1845- 
1916), New York editor and critic asso- 
ciated from 1879 to his death with the 
Christian Unions which in i89;j was 
renanied the Outlook. His mild literary 
criticism, symbolic of the Victorian era in 
America, was published in My Study Fire 
(1890), Books and Culture (1896), and The 
Life of the Spirit (1899). 

McAllister, [Samuel] Ward (1827- 
95), born in Georgia, entered law practice 
in California at the age of 23 and two 
years later retired with a comfortable 
fortune. Thereafter he was active as the 
arbiter of New York and Newport society. 
He organized the Patriarchs (1872), heads 
of New York's oldest families, whose ap- 
proval of social aspirants was considered 
final. In 1892, when Mrs. William Astor 
discovered that her ballroom would ac- 
commodate 400 people, McAllister cut 
her list of guests to this number, giving 
rise to the term, ‘the Four Hundred, 
designating the cream of society. He wrote 
Society as I Have Found It (1890). 

McALMON, Robert (1895- ), expa- 

triate U.S. author, whose books, published 
mainly in France, made him a spokesman 
of the post-war nihilistic pessimists of the 
‘lost generation.* His poems in free verse 
have been published in Explorations 
(1921), The Portrait of a Generation (1926), 
North America^ Continent of Conjecture 
(1929), and Not Alone Lost (1937). Village; 
As It Happened through a Fifteen Year 
Period (1924) is a group of impressionistic 
sketches showing the repressive effect of 
an American village on its youth, in the 
manner of Winesburg^ Ohio. Being Gen- 
iuses Together (1938) is his autobiography. 

MagARTHUR, Charles (1895-1956), 
Pennsylvania-born playwright, as a jour- 
nalist in Chicago was an intimate of its 
literarary croup. His plays include ImIu 
Belle (192^, written with his uncle Ed- 


wju*d Sheldon (q.v.); Salvation (1927), 
with Sidney Howard; and The Front Page 
(1928), 20th Century (1932), and Ladies 
andGentlemen (1939) with Ben Hecht with 
whom he has also written motion pictures. 
His wife, Helen Hayes (1900- ), has 
starred in Barrie's What Every Woman 
Knows, Housman's Victoria Regina, and 
Anderson's Mary of Scotland. 

McClellan, George Brinton (1826- 
85), was born at Philadelphia, the son of 
George McClellan (1796-1847), a noted 
surgeon and professor of medicine. Gradu- 
ating from West Point (1846), he served 
as a military engineer, but resigned in 
1857 to serve as an official of the Illinois 
Central Railroad. In the Civil War he be- 
came commander of the Department of 
the Ohio, and was later given command of 
the Division of the Potomac. He succeeikd 
Scott as commander-in-chief of the Union 
armies, leading the disastrous Peninsular 
Campaign (q.v.). After the Seven Days' 
Battles (q.v.) he was removed from his 
command, but given it again in September 
(1862). Because he was too slow in follow- 
ing up his victory at^ Antietam (q.v.), 
Lincoln removed him in November. He 
was Democratic candidate for the pres- 
idency (1864), but was decisively defeated 
by Lincoln. After the war he resumed his 
career in engineering, and served as gov- 
ernor of New Jersey (1878-81). MrCfc/- 
laifs Own Story (1887) is a defense of his 
military career. 

McClellan, Isaac (1806-99), became 
known as the sportsman’s poet. Poems of 
the Rod and Gun (1886) and Haunts of 
Wild Game (1896) are typical of his work, 
in which he attempts, without mat suc- 
cess, to use as poetic themes such subjects 
as ‘Elephant-Hunting in the Island of 
Ceylon,^ and ‘My Parker Gun.' 

McClure* s Magazine (1893-1929), pop- 
ular monthly, was published and edited by 
Samuel Sidney McClure (1857-1949), 
Irish-born publisher who in 188^ esta^ 
lished the first newspaper syndicate in 
the U.S. The magazine was intended to 
present at a small price the work of the 
most famous contemporary English and 
Ajnerican authors, as well as to report 
current scientific knowledge and world 
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affairs. It became a leading vehicle for the 
muckrakers (q.v., 1901-1 2}, producing 
lively articles on complex subjects, and 
was a spearhead of the reform movement, 
investigating every aspect of American 
life. Contributors included O.Henry, F.P. 
Dunne, Jack London, and W.A.White, 
and among the leading articles were The 
History of the Standard Oil Company,* 
by Ida T^bell; The Shame of Minneai^ 
lis,* by Lincoln Steffens; and The Right 
to Work,’ by R.S. Baker. Its period of sig- 
nificance passed with the waning of pubhc 
enthusiasm for reform. 

McGORMIGK, Cyrus Hall (1809-84), 
Virginia-born inventor, perfected a reap- 
ing machine in 1831, although he did not 
patent it until after the announcement of 
a similar machine by a competitor, three 
years later. His reaper contained the 
essential features incorporated in all 
harvesting machines since that time, and 
soon became indispensable in large-scale 
agriculture. He opened a factory at 
Qiicago (1847) and became the foremost 
manufacturer of harvesting machinery. 
McGOSH, James (1811-94), Scotdsh- 
born philosopher and educator, came to 
the IJ.S. to become president of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey (1868-88). In Scotland 
and at Princeton, he set forth his philos- 
ophy of Intuitionism, opposed to the doc- 
trines of Kant and J.S.Mill. He maintained 
that common-sense principles or intuitions 
have their beginnings in simple cognition, 
take on singular and concrete forms, and 
ass into higher judgments and beliefs, to 
ecome universal and necessary principles. 
His philosophy led him to become a theist, 
and at the same time to champion the doc- 
trine of evolution as evidence of God’s 
method of creation. His books include: 
The Intuitions ^ the Mind Inductively 
Investigated (i8to), An Examination of 
Mr.J.S.Miirs Philosophy (1866), The 
Laws of Discursive Thought (1870), Ckris^ 
Hanity and Positivism (1871), The Scottish 
Philosophy (1875), and holistic Philoso-‘ 
phy Defended (1887). 

McGRAE, John (1872-1918), Canadian 
poet, who died after two years of service 
in the first World War. His rondeau, 
*In Flanders Fields,’ appeared in the 
ppsthumous volume, In Flanders Fields 
md Other Poems (1919)* 

]|pGIJLL£RS, Carson (1917- ), 

0|txr^a-born author, whose novels in- 
dcife: The Heart Isa Lonely Hunter {1^40) f 


in which a deaf mute in a Southern town 
loses his only friend, another mute, and 
turns to others who give him their con- 
fidence, such as a lonely, music-lovina girl, 
a Negro doctor, and a young radical; Re- 
flections in aGoldenEye (1941), a macabre 
story of Southern army camp life before 
the war; Member of the Wedding (1946), 
about a 12-year-old girl’s excitement at 
her brother’s impending wedding, drama- 
tized by the author (1950); and The Ballad 
of the Sad Cafi (1951), collecting stories 
and novels. 

McGUTGHEON, George Barr fi866- 
1928), Indiana novelist, author of some 
40 works of fiction within 28 years. His 
^austark (1901) followed the style popun 
larized by Anthony Hope’s Prisoner of 
(1894) and dealt with court in-\ 
trigue in a fictional land, with high-flown \ 
romance between American heroes and \ 
titled heroines. This was followed by a ' 
series of romances dealing with the same 
mythical principality. His comic fantasy, 
Brewster* s Millions (1902), was equally 
opular and was successfully dramatized 
y Winchell Smith in 1906. He wrote one 
realistic novel of Middle Western life, 
Mary Midthome (1911). 

MCDONALD, Harl (1899- )» Colo- 

rado-born composer, professor 0/ music 
at the University of Pennsylvania, has 
composed many works noted for their 
rhytnmic virtuosity, technical skill, and 
American thenies, including choral works 
based on Whitman’s poetry, and The 
Santa-Fi Trail and other symphonies. 

MacDOWELL, Edward Alexander 
(1861-1908), New York-born composer, 
went abroad to study (1876) at Paris, 
Spittgart, and Frankfort, and taught 
piano at the Darmstadt Conservatory 
(1881-2). Before returning to the U.S. 
(1888), he composed his first and second 
piano concertos and other works for 
piano and orchestra. In Boston (1888- 
96), he taught, appeared as a concert 
pianist, and composed such piano works 
as the Twelve Virtuoso StudieSy Woodland 
Sketchesy the Tragica and Eroica sonatas, 
and many songs, tone poems, and the first 
and second {Indian) suites for orchestra. 
He headed Columbia’s department of 
music (1896-190A), but after many diffi- 
culties resigned the post, and, exhausted 
and embittered, lost his reason after 1905. 
While at Columbia he produced his Norse 
and Keltic sonatas, tne Sea PieceSy the 
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Fireside Tdks^ and the New England 
' Idyls^ all for piano. MacDowell, like Grie^, 
is a leading composer of the late romantic 
. tradition^ but his nationalism^ less miuked 
than Grieg’s, is found only in occasional 
iise of Indian themes. He was often in- 
spired by the countryside at his Peterboro, 
New Hampshire, farm, where his widow, 
the pianist Marian Kevins MacDowell, 
established the MacDowell Colony for 
composers, artists, and writers. Authors 
who have stayed there include E.A.Robin- 
son, Willa Gather, the Ben6ts, Thornton 
Wilder, and Hervey Allen. 

MacDowell, Katherpe Sherwood 
[Bonner] (1849-83), Mississippi local- 
color writer, whose sketches were col- 
lected in Dialect Tales (1883) Sewanee 
River Tales (1884). Unto Like (1878) 
is a semi-autobiographical novel set in the 
era of the Civil War and Reconstruction. 
Her later stories of life in the Tennessee 
mountains and southern Illinois were 
more realistic. During the early 1870’s she 
lived in Boston, and served as Longfel- 
low’s amanuensis. She wrote under the 
pseudonym Sherwood Bonner. 

McPEE, William [Morlev Punshon] 
(1881- ), born in London, was educated 
in England, and, following the family tra- 
dition, became a ship’s engineer. His ex- 
periences furnished the material for Letters 
from anOcean Tramp (1908, revised 1921). 
In 191 1 he entered the American merchant 
marine and established his home in the 
U.S., although in the First World War he 
served in the British navy. After the war 
he returned to the U.S. (1922), became an 
American citizen (1925), and settled at 
Westport, Connecticut. His first novel, 
Aliens (1914. revised 1918), set in New 
Jersey, is about British ships’ officers 
and their families. Casuals of the Sea 
(1916) tells of a London family and its 
aimless struggles, whilt Captain Mace- 
doine* s Dauber (j ^20) is an adventure 
story with aMediterranean setting, show- 
ing McFee's indebtedness to Joseph Con- 
rad. Harbours of Memory (ip2i) is a col- 
lection of sketches on experiences at sea 
and in foreign ports. Later books include: 
An Engineer* s Note Book (1921); Studies 
in Patriotism (1922); Command (1922), 
about a ship’s officer who is a nonentity 
until war experiences bring him self- 
knowlec^ and authority; Race (1924), 
portraying middle-dass London life in the 
late X9th century; Swallowing the Anchor 
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(1925), autobiographical essay^ Sunlight 
in New Granada (1925), about Colombia; 
The Life of Sir Martin Frobisher (1928); 
Pilgrims ^ Adversity (1928), an adventure 
novel set in Central and ^uth America; 
Sailors of Fortune (1929), short stories set 
in the Mediterranean and Caribbean; 
North of Suez (1930), a romantic novel of 
the Near East; The Harbourmaster (1932), 
an exotic tale set in Salonika and South 
America; No Castle in Spain (1933}, a 
romance contrasting modern American 
standpds with the traditions of a South 
American aristocrat; Reflections of Mar^ 
syas (1933), a book of verse; More Har- 
bours of Memory (1934), essays on travel 
and life at^ sea, including ‘A Six-Hour 
Shift,’ the title piece of an English collec- 
tion (1920^; The Beachcomber (1935), 
set in the West Indies; Derelicts (1938), a 
novel about an Englishman who escapes 
his frustrated home life to begin life anew 
in the tropics; WatchBelow (1940), a study 
of tramp steamers, combining anmysis and 
fiction; Spenlove in Arcady (1941}, a no:ael 
about the love affair of a retired ship’s en- 
gineer; Ship to Shore (1944), concerning 
the romance of a New York business wom- 
an and a middle-aged sea captain; and 
Family Trouble (194^), Spenlove’s story 
about a friend’s marital problems. In the 
First Watch ( 1 946) is an account of McFee’s 
early days on tramp steamers. 

MFingal, mock epic by John Trumbull 
(q.v.), of which the first two cantos were 
published separately (1775-6) and the 
complete work in i*;^82. This burlesque, in 
four cantos of Hudibrastic couplets, sati- 
rizes the events of the year 1775 and deals 
humorously with the leading figures of the 
Revolution. 

The first canto begins with a political 
discussion by Hononus (seemingly John 
Adams), which attacks the course of Brit- 
ish government and the local defenders of 
its injurious colonial policy. This is inter- 
rupted by M’Fingal, a burly monarchist 
New England squire, who defends the 
Tory policies so ineptly that he ironically 
clinches every argument of Honorius. The 
argument between these two champions 
and their respective cohorts becomes more 
heated in the course of the second canto. 
In the third canto, their verbal argumen- 
tation is interrupt^ by the attempt of the 
Whigs to erect aliberty pole. When M’Fin- 
gal attempts to disperse the crowd, a gen- 
eral fracas ensues, and he is tarred and 
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feathered and stuck to the pole. In the 
fourth canto, MTingal has sneaked to a 
secret Tory meeting, where he mourn- 
fully recites a vision of future events, and 
foretells the English defeat and the great 
rise of the American nation. In the midst 
of his recital, the mob discovers the meet- 
ing, and M’Fingal jumps out the window, 
to seek temporary safety. 

McGill University, situated at Montreal, 
was founded on the bequest of James 
McGill (1744-1813), a fur merchant. 
Chartered in 1821 and opened in 1829, its 
importance dates from 1855, being known 
for its scientific and medicd training. Os- 
ier and Stephen Leacock were on its faculty. 

McGlLLlVRAY, Alexander (f.1759- 
93), Creek chief, son of a Creek squaw and 
a Scottish trader. Educated at Charleston, 
he aided the British in the Revolution, 
out of hatred for Americans who had seized 
his lands. Later associated with the Span- 
ish, and probably abetted by them, he in- 
stigated attacks on Americans until, by a 
treaty with the U.S. (1790), his tribe re- 
gained its Georgia lands and he got a 
pension and the rank of brigadier-general. 
A better offer from the Spanish led him to 
repudiate this treaty and to resume attacks. 

McGINLE Y, Phyllis (1905- ), Oregon- 
born author of light verse, educated at 
the Universities of Utah and California, 
resident in New York. Her books include: 
On the Contrary (1934), A Pocketful of 
Wry (1940), Stones from a Glass House 
(1946), A Short Walk from the Station 
(1951), and The Love Letters of Phyllis 
MtGinley (1954). Other works include 
children’s books and lyrics for a revue. 
Small Wonder (1948). 

MagGRATH, Harold (1871-19:52), au- 
thor of popular romances that include: 
The Man on the Box (1904), Half a Rogue 
(1906), and A Splendid Hazard (1910). 

McGUFFEY, William Holmes (i8oo- 
73), born in Pennsylvania, was educated 
in rural schools and was thought to be a 
prodigy because of his remarkable mem- 
orization. He graduated from Washington 
and Tefferson College (1826), taught 
school in Kentucky, and became professor 
of lan^ages, philosophy, and philology at 
Miami University (Oxford, Ohio, 1826- 
36), president of Cincinnati College (1836- 
9) and Ohio University (1839-43)^ and 
professor at Woodward Collcfije, Cincin- 
nati (1843-5) and the University of Vir- 


mnia (i845'-73). While at Miami, he 
began to compile his Eclectic Readers^ six 
schoolbooks (1836-^7) that combined 
literary lessons, ^vious moral teachings, 
and carefully selected extracts from great 
English writers. Their estimated sales 
totaled 122,000,000 copies, and their con- 
stant use in mid-i9th century schools had 
a profound effect upon the moral and cul- 
tural shaping of the American mind. 

McHENRY, James (1785-18^5), Irish- 
born poet and novelist, emigrated to 
Pennsylvania in 1817. His works include: 
The Pleasures of Friendship (1822), mis- 
cellaneous verse; Waltham (1823), a poem 
dealing with the Revolution; The Wilder^ 
ness; oryBraddocld s Time (1823), a histori- / 
cal novel concerning Ulstermen during | 
the Revolution; The Spectre of the Forest \ 
(1823), a romance of 17th-century New 
England; and Irish historical fiction, a 
blank-verse drama on the Druids, and 
other miscellaneous literature. 

McILWAIN, Charles Howard (1871- 
), professor of history at Miami Uni- 
versity (1903-5), Princeton (190C-10), 
Bowdoin (1910-11), and Harvard (192^ 
46). His works include The American 
Revolution (1923, Pulitzer Prize, 1924); 
The Growth of Political Thought in the 
West (1932); and Constitutionalism and 
the Changing World (1939). 

McINTIRE, Samuel (1757-1811), car- 
penter-architect of Salem, whose homes 
for the wealthy ship-owning aristocracy 
were marked by well-carved mantel- 
pieces, cornices, ornate portals, and slen- 
der, well-proportioned columns, following 
the Adam style. 

McIntosh, William (r. 1775-1 825), 
Creek Indian chief, son of a British cap- 
tain and a Creek woman, was rewarded 
with an appointment as brigadier-general 
for aid in tne War of 1812. After serving 
with Tackson against the Seminoles (1817- 
18), he led one faction of his tribe, the 
Lower Creeks, to cede lands to the U.S., 
and as a result was slain in a fight with 
the Upper Creeks* 

McIntyre, John T[homas] ^(1871- 
1951), Philadelphia au^or, studied the 
meaner aspects of the city in his realistic 
novel. The Ragged Edge (1902), and then 
devoted himsdf to writing books for 
children. After 192^ he returned to fiction 
for adults, publishing in that year Blow- 
ing Weather^ a romance of pirates, the sea. 
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and the old port of Philadelphia. Shot 
Towers (1926) is a Dickensian depiction 
of city and country life in the 19th-cen- 
tury U.S.; Stained Sails (1928) is a roman- 
tic story about John Paul Jones; and 
Drums in the Dawn (1932) is a romance 
of the Revolutionary War. McIntyre’s 
later realistic fiction about city life in- 
cludes: Slag (193^7)^ a story of the New 
York slums and their production of crimi- 
nals; Steps Going Down (1936), which 
won an int^national novel prize for its 
melodramatic study of the Philadelphia 
underworld; Ferment (1937), a story of 
strikebreaking and labor racketeering in 
Philadelphia; and Sig;ning Off (1938), 
contrasting the seamy side 01 the city’s 
life with its more respectable aspects. A 
Young MaWs Fancy ^ produced as a play 
in 1919, and revised as a novel in 1925, is 
a fantastic story of youthful romance. 

McKAY, Claude (1890- ), Nepx) 

author, emigrated from his native Jamaica 
to the U.S. (1912). His books include: 
Songs of Jamaica (1912) vend Harlem Shad- 
ows (i9^i)> poems; Gingertown (1932), 
short stories; and the virile novels, Home 
to Harlem (1928), the story of a Negro 
soldier’s return from France to America; 
Banjo (1929), set on the Marseilles water- 
front, where McKay worked for a time; 
Oind Banana Bottom vi933)> about a Negro 
girl in Jamaica, who is torn between racial 
traditions and the education she has re- 
ceived in England. A Long Way from 
Home (1937) is his autobiography and 
Harlem (1940) is a study of Negro life in 
New York. 

McKAY, Donald (1810-80), born in 
Nova Scotia, became a famous Boston 
builder of clipper ships (q.v.). His best- 
known ship, the Flying Cloud (launched in 
1851), made the run from New York to 
San Francisco in less than 90 days. He 
also built ships for the Australian trade, 
and for the U.S.Navy during the Civil 
War, but by 1875 steam and iron ship- 
building forced him to close his yards. 

MAGKAY, John William (1831-1902), 
born in Ireland, came to the U.S. (1840) 
and in 1851 began his mining career in 
California and Nevada. With several 
partners he discovered the ‘Big Bonanza’ 
deposits of the Comstock Lode (q.v., 
1873). He invested in Western railroads 
and real estate, but, after moving to New 
York and Europe, organized the Postal 
Telegraph and Commercial Cable com- 


panies, successfully emposing the Western 
Union monopoly of Jay Gould. 

MACKAYE, [James Morrison] Steele 
(1842-94), New York actor and play- 
wright, whose more than 20 plays, all 
sentimental melodramas, included Ha%el 
Kirke (q.v.,i88o), a domestic drama laid 
in Ensland, a dramatization (1881) of 
Tourgoe’s A FooFs Errand^ and Paul 
Kauoar (1887), a love story of the French 
Revolution. He also invented many stage 
devices, including an elevator stage and 
novel scenic and lighting effects. Epoch 
(2 vols.,1927), by his son, Percy Mac- 
Kaye, is his biography. 

MACKAYE, Percy [Wallace] (1875- 
1956), son of Steele MacKaye, was bom 
in New York City, and, after graduation 
from Harvard (1897) teaching school, 
began to write poetry and plays. The 
Canterbury Pilgnms (1903) deds with an 
imaginary sentimental episode between 
Chaucer and the Prioress. This was made 
into a libretto for an opera by DeKovsn 
(1917), and MacKaye wrote two other 
blank verse plays, Jeanne A Arc (1906) 
and Sappho and Phaon (1907). The Scare- 
crow (q.v., 1 908) is a prose play based on a 
story by Hawthorne. His first play with a 
modern subject. Mater (1908), was a 
comedy of American politics, while Anti- 
Matrimony (1910) was a satire on the 
influence of continental playwrights upon 
naive Americans, and Tomorrow (1913), 
was a problem play about eugenics. 
Yankee Fantasies (1912) is a series of one- 
act plays about New England life. Rip 
Van Winkle (1920) is a libretto for a De- 
Koven opera, and Washington, the Man 
Who Made tJs (1920) is a ‘ballad play.* 
MacKaye has been consistently interested 
in large pageants and communal produc- 
tions of drama, producing the Saint- 
Gaudens Masque-Prologue (1905), fol- 
lowed by a spectacular pageant version 
of his Canterbury Pilgrims (1909), Sanc- 
tuaryy A Bird Masque (1913), Caliban^ by 
the Yellow Sands (1916), and The Ever- 
green Tree (1917), the last concerned with 
the celebration of Christmas. In 1921 he 
made the first of severd visits to the Ken- 
tucky Mountains, which resulted in This 
Fine-Pretty World (1923), a comedy based 
on native materials; Tall Tales of the Ken- 
tucky Mountains (1926); Kentucky Moun- 
tain Fantasies (1928), folk plays; Gobbler 
of God (1928). a narrative poem based on 
a mountain legend; and other writings. 
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Poems and Plays (2 vols.,1916) includes 
his poetry, ana My Lady Dear^ Arise! 
f Z940) poems in memory of his wife. Epoch 
(2 vols.,1927) is a biography of his fadier. 

MACKENZIE, Sir Alexander (1763- 
1820), Scottish-born fur trader and ex- 
plorer, came to Canada in 1779, built 
trading posts in the West, and in 1789 
led an expedition from Lake Athabasca 
along the Mackenzie River to the Arctic 
Ocean. In 1793, by water routes, he led 
another party across northern Canada to 
the Pacific. This was the first overland 
journey across North America north of 
Mexico. Mackenzie continued in the 
Canadian fiir trade and politics until his 
return to Scotland (1808), His Voyages 
from Montreal . . . through the Continent^ 
North America to the Frozen and Pacific 
Oceans . . . (1801), is prefaced by a history 
of the Canadian fur trade. 

McKIM, Charles Pollen (1847-1909), 
architect, studied at the Beaux-Arts in 
Paris, worked with H.H.Richardson, and 
founded the firm that in 1879 became 
McKim, Mead, and White. Reacting 
against the architectural romanticism of 
the Gothic revival, McKim first based 
his style on 18th-century colonial archi- 
tecture, as in the Newport Casino (1881), 
but his great success consisted in his re- 
storing to favor the classical ideals modi- 
fied by Italian Renaissance form. With 
the Boston Public Library (1887-95), he 
launched a wave of classicism, and among 
his firm’s works in harmony with this 
spirit were the Madison Square Garden 
(1890, demolished in 1925), the Herald 
Building (1894), the J.P.Morgan Ubrary, 
several buildings for Columbia University, 
the Agricultural Building at the Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago (1893), fhe 
University Club in New York, and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Station (1906-10) 
in New York. Stanford White (q.v.) was 
a member of the firm. 

McKinley, William (1843-1901), 25th 
President of the U.S. (189*^-1901), was 
bom in Ohio, became a Union ofinrer in 
the Civil War, and later practiced law 
and entered Republican politics. Elected 
to Congress (1876-82^ 1884-90), he was 
prominent in tariff legislation and in 1890 
introduced the McKinley bill, providing 
for reciprocal trade agreements and the 
protection of ‘infant’ industries. Through 
this measure, his defense of the gold 
standard, and his leadership in party con- 
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ventions, he won the backing of thfe Ohio 
capitalist, Mark Hanna, and was elected 
governor of the state (1891-5). Hanna 
was also instrumental in causing^ his nom- 
ination for the presidency. His Demo- 
cratic opponent was Bryan, over whom he 
triumphed mainly because of his 'sound 
money’ campaign. McKinley’s first term 
was marked by several applications of the 
policy of ‘manifest destiny.’ Republican 
politicians and popular demand forced 
him to intervene in the Cuban insurrec- 
tion against Spain, and the Spanish- 
American War was precipitated, resulting 
in a temporary protectorate over Cuba, 
the purchase of the Philippines, and the 
acquisition of Puerto Rico and Guam. 
This period also saw the annexation of I 
Hawaii and certain Samoan islands, inter- 
vention in China, agitation for a Panama 
Canal, the Platt Amendment assuming 
the right of the U.S. to protect Cuban 
independence, and Secretary of State 
Hays achievement of the ‘Open Door’ 
policy (q.v.) in China. Re-elected despite 
the vigorous anti-imperialistic campaign 
of Bryan, McKinley toured the West, and 
on his return visited the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo, where he was as- 
sassinated by an anarcnist, Leon Czolgosz. 
He was succeeded by his Vice President, 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

McLEAN, Sarah Pratt (1856-1935), 
New England author, best known for her 
stories and novels of Cape Cod village 
life. Cape Cod Folks (1881) is a local-color 
romance, based on real characters, and 
pneerned with the life of a school teacher 
in a community of seafaring people. Her 
later books include: Towhead (1883); ^^tt 
Chance Junction (1889); The Moral Imbe* 
dies (1898); Vesty of the Basins (1900); 
and Winslow Plain C1902). Several of her 
works were published under her married 
name, Sarah P. McLean Greene. 

MagLEISH, Archibald (1892- L 
born in Illinois, graduated from Yale 
(1915), served in the First World War. 
and received his LL.B. from Harvard 
(1919), after which he practiced law. His 
poetic career falls into three principd 
divisions. The first, signalized by his 
expatriation in Europe (1923-8) and 
in part the result of his reactions to the 
War, extends from Tower of Ivory (1917) 
to The Hamlet of A MacLeish (q.v.,i928). 
These works, along with The Happy Mar^ 
riagfi (1924), The Pot of Earth (q.v., 1925), 
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i^d Streets in the Moon (1926), show the 
* influence of Ezra Pound and T.S.EIiot» 
and are subjective in content. MacLeish^s 
work at this time was a voice of the ho]^ 
less individual in a chaotic post-war wond. 
Upon his return to the depression-ridden 
U.S., he showed, from the publication of 
New Found Land (1930) to Frescoes Jor 
Mr.Rockefeller's City lq.v.,1933), a new 
attitude, in which his poetic influences 
were less obvious and his awareness of a 
national, TOcial, and cultural heritage 
more sensitive and pronounced. New 
Found Land contains his poem, *You, 
Andrew Marvell,’ addressing the 17th- 
century poet who heard Time’s winged 
chuiot hurrying near,’ and, three cen- 
turies before MacLeish, discovered in the 
words of the latter that "the shadow of the 
night comes on . . to bury the strug- 
gling heart in find darkness. His main 
book of this period was Conquistador 
(q.v.,1932; Pulitzer Prize, I933 )j an epic 
of the conquest of Mexico, in which Diaz 
tells of the battles to win territory named 
"for the kings that bear no scars’ and "the 
bishops, rich-men, generds cocks-at- 
arms.^ The end of the period was marked 
by the collection of Poems ^ 

(1933)- In Ptinic (5[.v.,I 935), a verse 
drama, he turned his attention to im- 
mediate socid issues of the American 
scene, while in Public Speech (1936) he 
definitely announced his intention to take 
his part in collectivist socid thought. 
This dud interest in drama and social 
ideas was extended in the radio plays in 
verse. The Fall oj the Ci/y (1937), expos- 
ing totditarian dictatorship as a hollow 
mockery of leadership, and Air Raid 
(1938), depicting the impersonal cruelty 
of modern warfare. He chose the medium 
of these works in accordance with his be- 
lief that "the imagination works better 
through the ear than through the eye.* 
In America Was Promises (1939), he re- 
states his theme of the need for action to 
save democracy. Nobodaddy (1926) was 
an earlier use of verse in drama, and 
Union Pacific (1934) is a bdlet. Land of 
the Free (1938) is a book of photographs 
of underprivileged ^^ericans, for which 
he wrote accompanying poetic comment in 
the manner of a newsred sound track. He 
has dso been the assistant editor of For- 
tune^ the curator of the Nieman Collec- 
tion of Contemporary Journalism at Har- 
vard, Librarian of Congress (i939~'45)> 
and a professor at Harvard. Later prose 
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McTeague 

includes: The Irresponsibhs (1940), an 
attack on recent American scholars and 
authors for failure to take an active stand 
for democracy; The American Cause 
(1941), asserting the artist’s usefulness in 
a democracy; A Time to Speak (1941); A 
Time to Act (1943), addresses; The Ameri- 
can Story (1944), radio sketches; and later 
poetry includes Actfioe (1948), Songs for 
Eve (1954), and Collected Poems spiMpsa 
(1952, Pulitzer Prize). 

McM ASTER, Guy Humphreys (1829- 
87), New York lawyer and author of poems 
and travel letters, best known for "Car- 
men Bellicosum’ {Knickerbocker Maga-^ 
zine, 1849), a lyric tribute to the Revolu- 
tionary soldiers. 

McM ASTER, Johk Bach (1852-1932), 

P rofessor of American histoij at the 
Fniversity of Pennsylvania for nearly 
^ years, and author of A History of the 
People of the United States, from the Revo- 
lution to the Civil War (8 vols., 1883- 
1913), a realistic narrative, employing 
social and economic history in the place 
of the former emphasis upon war and 
politics. His view of history was continued 
in A History of the People of the United 
States during LincoMs Administration 
(1927), and IS to be observed in several 
other works, which include Benjamin 
Franklin as a Man of Letters (1887), 
Daniel Webster (1902), and The Life and 
Times of Stephen Girard (2 vols.,i9i8). 
MAGREADY, William Charles, see 
Astor Place riots. 

MacSPARRAN, James (1693-1757), 
Anglican minister, came to Rhode Iriand 
(1721) as a inissionary of the Society for 
die Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. His books include: The Sacred Dig- 
nity of the Christian Priesthood Vindicated 
(1751), intended to admonish his own 
dergy, which aroused strong protest from 
the Calvinists, since they considered it 
directed against them; and America Dis- 
sected (1753), ^ epistolary account of the 
colonies. 

McTeague, novel by Frank Norris (q.v.) 
published in 1899. 

McTeague, a strong but stupid San 
Francisco dentist, marries Trina Sieppe, 
having met her through Marcus Schoufer, 
her cousin and his friend. Trina wins 
^5,000 in a lottery, and by careful saving, 
investment, and shrewd deception in- 
creases the sum. Schouler, who formerly 
hoped to marry Trina, fern that he has 



McWilliamf 


been cheated of this fortune. In reveng^ 
he exposes McTeague*s lack of either di- 
ploma or license, so that, forbidden to 
practice, he becomes mean and surly. 
Trina, grown miserly, refuses to let him 
use her money, and they sink into poverty. 
Greed, the motive underlying these events, 
also dominates the two figures of the sub- 
plot, Maria Macapa, a mad charwoman, 
and Zerkow, a Jewish junk dealer; fasci- 
nated by her obsession with a set of gold 
plate, he marries her, becomes insane, 
kills her, and commits suicide. Meanwhile 
McTeague has deserted Trina, stealing 
some of her savings. In an attempt to ob- 
tain the remainder, he murders her. Flee- 
ing, he tries to cross Death Valley, where he 
is apprehended by Schouler. McTeague 
kills his captor, but before he dies the lat- 
ter manages to handcuff their wrists t^ 
gether, so that McTeague is doomed to die 
of thirst, locked to the body of his enemy. 

MCWILLIAMS, Carey (19057 ), Cali- 
fornia attorney and sociologist, whose 
books include; Ambrose Bierce (1929), a 
hiogcAphy\ Factories in Field (1939), a 
survey of migratory agricultural workers 
in California; III Fares the Land (1942), 
discussing changes in U.S. agriculture, es- 
pecially the dislocation of workers; Broth- 
ers Under the Skin (1943), about non-white 
minorities in the U.S.; Prejudice; Japa- 
nese-Americans: Symbols of Racial Intoler* 
ance (1944); A Mask for Privilege (1948), 
about anti-Semitism in the U.S.; North 
from Mexico (1949), on Spanish-speaking 
people in the U.S. ; Witch Hunt (1950), 
about civil rights; and Southern Cali- 
fomia Country (1946) and California: The 
Great Exception (1949), sociological analyses. 
MAGY, John [Albert] (1877-1932), 
scholar of American literature, whose 
The Spirit of American Literature (1913) 
was an early plea for realism and the use 
of native material. His other books in- 
clude Socialism in America (1916) and 
the editing of American Writers on Ameri^ 
can Literature (1931). He was a critic and 
staff member of The Nation (1922-3). 
Madame Butterfly, one-act tragedy 
by Belasco and J.L.Long (qq.v.,1900), 
adapted from a story by Long (1897). It 
was made into an opera by Puccini (1906). 

Cho-Cho-San, a Japanese girl, has a 
liaison with Pinkerton, an American naval 
lieutenant, which she considers a marriage. 
For two y4|ia> with their infant son, ^e 
awaits his ,^lurn. Then she finds he has 


Madisoo 

married an American girl, and, realizing 
her status kills herself. 

Madame Delphine, novelette by G.W. 
Cable (q.v.) published in 1881. 

Delphine Carraze, a New Orleans 
quadroon, lives in seclusion with her 17- 
year-old daughter, Olive, whose white 
father left them his property when he 
died. The girl falls in love with Ursin 
Lemaitre, a white banker known as M. 
Vignevielle, who is associated with the 
pirate Lafitte. Through the aid of P^rc 
Jerome, the banker and Oli ve are engaged, 
but an investigation of his affairs forces 
him to hide with friends who prevent his 
‘insane* marriage. Delphine, moved by 
maternal devotion, swears that Olive is 
really the daughter of a white woman, j 
Even the heartbroken Olive is convinced \ 
and the marriage is assured. Delphine 
confesses to P^re Jerome and dies re- 
ceiving absolution. 

M^lie New York, see Thompson, Vance. 

MADISON, James (1751-1836), 4th 
President of the U.S. (1809-17), was born 
in Virginia, reared on his father’s planta- 
tion, and educated at the College of New 
Jersey, from which he graduated (i^i) 
as a classmate of Brackenridge and Fre- 
neau. He entered the Revolutionary strug- 
gle as a member of the local Committee of 
Safety, the Virginia Council of State 
(1778-9), and the Continental Congress 
(1780-8;^, where he favored increased 
ower of the central government. Later, 
e practiced law and served in the Virginia 
House of Delegates, being the principal 
advocate of Jefferson’s statute for religious 
liberty and other liberal measures. Madi- 
son was largely responsible for calling 
the Federal Constitutional Convention 
(q.v.,1787), drew up the ‘Virginia Plan,* 
and won the name ‘father of the Constitu- 
tion’ for his leadership of the Convention. 
Knowledge of its deliberations depends 
greatly on his Journal of the Federal Con- 
vention (3 vofs.,1840). With Hamilton 
and Jay, he contributed many papers to 
The Federalist (q.v., 1787-8), and ne was 
a leader in his state’s ratifying conven- 
tion, as well as the chief advocate of 
the Bill of Rights (q.v.). In Congress 
(1789-97), he supported the policies of 
Jefferson, with whom he wrote the Kcn- 
tuckv and Virginia Resolutions (q.v., 
1798), and under whom he served as 
secretary of state (1801-9). He was chosen 
by Jefferson to be his successor in the 
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Madison Square Garden 

presidency. During his two terms in this 
office, he was strongly opposed to Eng- 
lish military policy, because of the im- 
pressment of American seamen and inter- 
ference with American trade during the 
Napoleonic wars, as well as the supposed 
incitement of Indian hostilities on the 
frontier. His Federdist opponents dubbed 
the War of 1812, into which he plunged 
the country, ‘Mr. Madison’s War,' and 
blamed him for its inefficient . prosecu- 
tion. Not a single American aim was 
achieved, and, had it not been for the late 
victories at Baltimore, Plattsburg, Lake 
Erie, and New Orleans, he would have 
been extremely unpopular. Before his 
retirement, he inaugurated policies of 
internal improvement and a protective 
tariff. The most complete account of his 
administration is contained in Henry 
Adams's History oj the United States during 
the Administrations oJ Jefferson and Modi- 
son (9 vols., 1 889-91), and Madison's 
Writings were published in igoi-6. 

Dolly Madisok (Dolley Payne Madi- 
son) (1768-1849), his wife, was famous 
as a leader of Washington society, acting 
as ‘first lady' during Jefferson's incum- 
bency as well as her husband's. When the 
British burned the White House during 
their invasion of Washington (1814), she 
rescued many important state documents. 
Her Memoirs and Letters were published in 

1887. 

Madison Square Garden, name first 
given to a New York auditorium (1879) 
run by P.T.Barnum. A new structure was 
built (1889-90) by McKim, Mead, and 
White. This was demolished in 1925, to 
make way for the New York Life Insur- 
ance Building. A third building was 
erected (1925) far uptown from the orig- 
inal site. It contains an amphitheater 
seating 18,500 people, in which are held 
political conventions, meetings, circuses, 
shows, and sporting events. 

Maggie: A Girl of the Streets^ novel by 
Stephen Crane (q.v.), privately issued 
(1893) under the pseudonym Tohnston 
Smith, but not regularly published until 
1896. 

In a slum district of New York City 
called Rum Alley, Maggie Johnson and 
her brother Timmie are the maltreated 
and neglected children of a brutal work- 
ingman and his dipsomaniac wife. Maggi^ 
attractive though ignorant and ill cared 
for, somehow preserves an inner core of 
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innocence in her miserable, filthy en- 
vironment. She finds work as a collar 
maker in a sweatshop, while Jimmie be- 
comes a truck driver, typically hard- 
boiled and fight-loving. Their mother,, 
now widowed, is constantly drunk and 
has achieved a lengthy police record 
Maggie falls in love with Jimmie's tough 
friend Pete, a bartender, who easily se- 
duces her. For a brief time she lives with 
Pete, having been melodramatically dis- 
owned by her mother. Jimmie offers only 
the questionable assistance of administer- 
ing a beating to his former friend. Pete 
abandons Maggie, who becomes a prosti- 
tute for a tew months. Then, heart- 
broken and unable to succeed in this un- 
easy, exacting occupation, she commits 
suicide. Her mother makes a great display 
of grief, sends Jimmie to fetch home the 
bodv, and allows herself to be persuaded 
by her drinking companions to ‘forgive^ 
her ‘bad, bad child.' 

Maggie Verver, heroine of The Golden 

jBoa; 7 (q.v.). 

Magnalia Christi Americana^ ecclesi- 
astical history of New England by Cotton 
Mather (q.v.), published at London in 
1702. The work is in seven parts: (i) the 
settlement of New England; (2) lives of 
the governors; (3) biographies of 60 fa- 
mous divines; (4) an account of Harvard 
College, with the lives of some famoua 
graduates; (5) a history of the Congrega- 
tional church in New England; (6) a rec- 
ord of remarkable providences, i.e. events 
in which God directly revealed His power 
in the colonies; and (7) a history of various 
disturbances in the churches, with an ap- 
pendix on remarkable occurrences in the 
wars with the Indians (1688-98), The 
Magnalia reprints many of the author's 
sermons, biographies, and historical nar- 
ratives, in so far as they could be worked 
into a rather loose general scheme. The 
unity of the whole appears in Mather's 
intention to exalt godliness and celebrate 
the triumphs of Christ in the New World. 
It is valuable as an historical source, and 
the second and third parts indicate Ma- 
ther's most significant writing to be in the 
form of biography. The feeling that he was 
writing a religious epic, buried by the 
scholaphip and digression, is seen in the 
epic line of the introduction, T write 
the wonders of the Christian reli- 
gion, flying from the depravations of 
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Europe) to the American strand . • • * 

Mainiflcent Ambersons, The^ novel by 
Tarkington (q.v.), published in 1918, won 
a Pulitzer Prize. It is the second part of the 
trilogy Growth^ which also includes The 
Turmoil (191$) and The Midlander {190.2)- 
Isabel is the daughter of old Major Am- 
berson, who acquired his fortune during 
the Gilded Age and used it to win a domi- 
nating position for his family in a Mid- 
western town. She was in love with Eu- 
gene Morgan during her youth, but they 
separated owing to a misunderstanding, 
and Isabel married Wilbur Minafer, dull 
and sober, for whom she never cared. 
When her son George is nearly grown, 
Eugene, a widower, returns with his 
daughter Lucy to settle in the town and 
establish an automobile factory. Although 
Lucy is aware of George’s arrogance and 
conceit, she falls in love with him, and Eu- 
gene and Isabel drift into their old rela- 
tion. After his father’s death, George re- 
turns from an Eastern college, quarrels 
with Lucy because she objects to his idle- 
ness, and then, horrified at the prospect of 
his mother’s remarriage, prevents it by 
exploiting her afiFection and fear of dis- 
pleasing him. George and Isabel live 
abroad for a few years, until he brings her 
home to die of a heart ailment. The 
major’s estate having been depleted, 
George goes to work in a chemical factory, 
unwilling to approach his former friends or 
Eugene, now wealthy, who occupies the 
social position the Ambersons once held. 
Having long since received the ‘come- 
uppance’ his acquaintances desired for 
him, George is injured in an automobile 
accident, and at last Eugene, cherishing 
his love for Isabel, and Lucy, still faithful, 
are reconciled with him. 

MAHAN, Alfred Thayer (1840-1914), 
graduated from Annapolis (1859), served 
in the Civil War^ later lectured on naval 
history and tactics at the Newport War 
College and was its president (i886-<9). 
After retirement from the Navy (1896) 
he was made a rear admiral. His lectures. 
The Influence of Sea Power upon History y 
i66o^iy8s (1890) and The Influence of 
Sea Power upon the French Revolution and 
EmpirOy 1793-1812 {0 vols., 189a), pro- 
pounding new views of navsd significance 
in political history, greatly influenced the 
IKilicies of Germany, England, Japan, and 
the U.S. Hts many other books include 
lives of Nelson and Farragut, works on 
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naval strategy, American naval histories, 
and a memoir, Sail to Steam (1907). 

Mahican Indians, Algonquian confeder- 
acy that originally occupied both banks 
of the upper Hudson River. Crowded by 
the white settlements, the Mahicans 
moved to Pennsylvania and thence with 
the Delawares to the Ohio region, where 
they were dispersed. The only Mahicans 
who have preserved the tribal identity are 
the Stockbridge Indians (q.v.). In The 
Last of the Mohicans Cooper confuses Ma- 
hicans with Mohegans (q.v.), with whom 
they were closely afliliat^, 

MAILER, Norman (1923- L born in 
New Jersey, reared in Brooklyn, began 
writing fiction before graduation froni 
Harvard (1943). After serving with tht 
Army in the JPacific he wrote Ti^ Naked, 
and the Dead (1948), a realistic and\ 
naturalistic novel of the fates of 13 men! 
in an infantry platoon who survive the \ 
invasion of a Japanese-held island. Later 
novels are Barbary Shore (1951) and The 
Deer Park (1955), the latter a bitter satire 
of motion picture people. 

Main Street p novel by Sinclair Lewis 
(q.v.), published in 1920 and dramatized 
in 1921 by Harvey O’Higgins (q.v.) and 
Harriet Ford. 

Carol Milford, a girl of quick intelli- 
gence but no particular talent, after gradu- 
ation from college meets and marries Will 
Kennicott, a sober, kindly, unim^inative 
physician of Gopher Prairie, Minnesota, 
who tells her that the town needs her 
abilities. She finds the village to be a smug, 
intolerant, unimaginatively standardized 
lace, where the people will not accept 
er efforts to create more sightly homes, 
organize a dramatic association, and 
otherwise improve the village life. A few 
characters stand above the apathy and 
provinciality of the rest: Vida Sherwin, 
the repressed and acidulous school 
teacher; Guy Pollock, the learned lawyer 
who has been entrapped by the ‘village 
virus’; and Miles Bjornstam, a laughing, 
iconoclastic Swedish vagabond. Carol 
draws aw^ from Ker husband, falls in 
love with Erik Valborg, a kindred spirit, 
and finally goes to Washington to make 
her own life. When Kennicott comes for 
her, two years later, she returns with him, 
for, though she feds no love, she respects 
him, and being incapable of creating her 
own life appears not unhappy to return to 
the familiar, petty Gopher Prairie. 
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Main^t U.S.battle8hip sunk by an explo- 
sion in Havana harbor (Feb. 15, 1898). 
Public sentiment, already aroused in favor 
.of the Cuban insurrection against Spain, 
was inflamed by the decision of a naval 
court of inquiry that the ship had been 
destroyed by a submarine mine. *Remem- 
ber the Maine* became a poi>ular slogan, 
and the incident aided in precipitating the 
Spanish-American War. 

Maine Waods^ The, autobiographical 
narrative by Thoreau (q.v.), posthu- 
mously published (1864) as edited by the 
younger W.E.Channing. It contains three 
accounts of trips to Maine: ‘Ktaadn* 
(Union Magazine^ 1848), describing an 
excursion to Mt.Ktaadn in 1846; *Chesun- 
cook’ (Atlantic Monthly^ 1858), about a 
journey from Bangor to Chesuncook Lake 
in 1853. with an Indian guide, Joe Aitteon; 
and The Allegash and East Branch,* con- 
cerned with a voyage (1857) with *a rela- 
tive* and the Indian ^ide, Joe Polis, from 
Bangor to the St.Johns lakes by way of 
Moosehead and Chesuncook, returning by 
the East Branch of the Penobscot. During 
this excursion, Thoreau made an extended 
study of Polis, ‘one of the aristocracy* of 
the Penobscot Indians, a silent, capable 
hunter and backwoodsman. 

Main-Travelled Roads ^ short stories by 
Hamlin Garland (q.v.) published in 1891. 
Late examples of the school of local color, 
these tales deal with farm life in the Mid- 
dle West. The volume is unified by the 
author's conception of The Main- 
Travelled Road in the West,* which ‘may 
lead past a bend in the river where the 
water laughs eternally over its shallows 
. . , Mainly it is Iona and weary ful . . . 
Like the main-travelled road of life it is 
traversed by many classes of people, ^but 
the poor and the weary predominate.* 


Major Jonbs. pseudonym of W.T. 
Thompson (q.v.). 

Makely, Mrs., character in A Traveler 
from Alturia and Through the Eye of the 
Needle (q.v.). 

MAKEMIE, Francis (r. 1658-1708), 
Presbyterian clergyman born in Ireland, 
emigrated to Maryland (1683) and even- 
tually settled in Virginia. His missionary 
work and preaching throughout the colo. 
nies has sometimes caused him to be con- 
sidered the founder of Presbyterianism in 
America. He was opposed in a controversy 
by George Keith, to whom he replied in 
An Answer to George Keith*s Uhel (1694), 
and also by the Church of England, to 
which he replied in Truths in a True Lighi 
(1699). While in England to obtain funds 
and workers for the Presbyterian cause, 
he published A Plain and Friendly Per^ 
suasive to the Inhabitants of Virginia and 
Maryland for Promoting Towns and Co- 
habitation (1705). In 1707 he was fined for 
preaching without a license in New York, 
and his pamphlet. A Narrative of a New 
and Unusual American Imprisonmeni 
(1707), helped to do away wim such in-* 
tolerance. 

Making of Americans^ The^ novel by 
Gertrude Stein (q.v.), written in 1906-8 
and publish^l in 1925. It deals with the 
wanderings and mental development of 
three generations of her own family, be- 
ginning as the history of a family’s prog- 
ress, but becoming the history of ‘every- 
one who ever was or is or will be living.* 
The simple language is marked by recur- 
rent phrases and other devices to create 
the feeling of a prolonged present and a 
constant ‘beginning again and again.’ 

Making of an American^ The, auto- 
biography of Jacob Riis (q.v.). 


MAJOR, Charles (1856-1913), Indiana 
author, whose most popular work was the 
historical romance. When Knighthood Was 
in Flower (1898), in which the master of 
the dance. Sir Edward Caskoden, tells of 
the love of Queen Mary and Charles Bran- 
don, with a romantic background of 16th- 
century England. Dorothy Vernon of Had- 
don Hall (1902) is another romance of 
this period. Both stories were successfully 
dramatized, and since their first vogue 
have passed into the field of juvenile liter- 
ature. Major wrote several other histori- 
cal novels and attempted local-color fic- 
tion. 


Malaeska, dime novel by Ann Stephens. 

MALONE, Dumas (1892- ), pro- 

fessor of American history at Yale (1919“ 
23) and Columbia (1945- ), an editor of 
the Dictionary of American Biography and 
editor in chief of its last 13 vols. His 
books include Saints in Action (1940), 
lectures on American clergymen, educa- 
tors, and reformers; and a projected five- 
volume study of Jefferson and his times, 
Vol. I (i948)> Vol. II (1951). 

MALTZ, Albert (1908- ), dramatist, 
novelist, and scenarist, born in New 
York. After graduation from Columbia 
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Man Againft the Sky 

and study at the Yale Drama School he 
began writing plays: Merry -X^o^Round 
(1932), about political corruption, and 
Peace on Earth (1933), an anti-war plea, 
both written with George Sklar; Black 
(i935)> about a coal mining strike; 
and Private Hicks (1936), a one-act drama 
about the breaking of a strike. His novels 
are: The Underground Stream (1940), 
about the struggle to unionize auto 
workers; The Cross and the Arrow (1944), 
about a German factory worker's aid to 
British bombers; and The Journey of 
Simon McKeever (1949), a symbolic tale 
of an old man's quest for the good life. The 
Way Things Are (1938) collects stories. 

Mari Against the Sky, The^ ode by E.A. 
Robinson (q.v.), with a basic pentameter 
line and varying meters and rhymes, the 
title piece of a volume published 1916. 

A figure seen on a hilltop, against the 
sunset sky, symbolizes mankind looming 
'before the chaos and the glare As if he 
were the last god going home Unto his last 
desire.* Conjecturing as to the attitude of 
mind of this solitary figure, the poet re- 
views the various raisons d*itre advanced 
by philosophy, mysticism, common sense, 
and emotion, but indicates his skeptical 
view that men 'Must each await alone at 
his own height Another darkness or an- 
other light , • • Life seems a 'blind 
atomic pilgrimage,* to which we are led by 
'crass chance,* yet we have hints of some 
deeper meaning. This he conceives as ‘an 
orient Word that will not be erased,* 
vouchsafed in 'incommunicable gleams 
Too permanent for dreams.* Earth-bound 
and narrow-visioned, men gain only ‘a 
little wisdom and much pain^ ; but if they 
are to continue living they must cling 
to hope, realizing that 'Eternity records 
Too vast an answer for the time-born 
words We spell . . .* 

Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg, 
They story by Clemens (q.v.), published 
under his pseudonym Mark Twain 4is the 
title piece of a collection of essays and 
fiction (1900). 

Hadleyburg is proud of its distinction 
as .!j^e most nonest and upright town in 
region round about.* A stranger, 
offended in some way by its people^ deter- 
mines to ruin its reputation. With the 
httUc cashier, Edward Richards, he leaves 
4||nck that he 'says contains a fortune in 


Man Who Died Twice 

coins, and a note announcing that the 
money is to go to a townsman who once * 
befriended him, and who can be identified 
by a remark he made, which is written on 
an enclosed paper. Nineteen of Hadley- 
burg’s leading men then receive notes 
pretending to divulge the remark. Scru- 
ples dissolve under this temptation, and 
even the hitherto honest Richards begins 
to think he may have made the remark. 
At a town meeting, 18 of the citizens are 
exposed to ridicule, when the Reverend 
Mr. Burgess reads the notes setting forth 
their claims to the remark. Burgess has 
lost Richards’s note, and the cashier be- 
comes a hero. The victims pay an enor- 
mous sum to avoid having their names re-, 
corded on the lead slugs that prove to bcj 
the sole contents of the sack, and thisi 
amount is given to Richards as a rewardi 
for his supposed integrity. Conscience de- \ 
stroys the health of the old nian and his \ 
wife, who in their dying delirium expose \ 
their guilt; thus ‘the town was stripped of 
the last rag of its ancient glory.* 

Man Who Died Twice, The^ blank verse 
narrative by E.A.Robinson (q.v.) pub- 
lished in 1924. 

Fernando Nash, a musician of great 
though unfulfilled genius, is impatient, 
indolent, and dissipated^ allows his talent 
to atrophy, and drifts into a life of im- 
morality and extravagance. After many 
years, penniless in a lonely garret, he re- 
views his frustrated career, and with sud- 
den revulsion destroys the manuscripts of 
his two symphonies. Following a last de- 
bauch, he resigns himself to death by star- 
vation, but, as he lies on his couch, has a 
final experience of the creative force whose 
be tray d is his tragedy. With a feeling of 
spiritual peace he has never before known, 
he hears the 'drums of death,* which al- 
ways formed the background of his crea- 
tive imagination. The drums grow louder 
and more terrible, and his ‘Third Sym- 
phony* plays itself to his mind’s ear in a 
'great golden choral fire.* He weeps 'blind- 
ing tears of praise and of exhaustion,* 
gropes his way into the dark hall to call 
‘for paper — not for food,* and falls uncon- 
scious down the stairs. During his con- 
valescence, he becomes resigned to life, 
finding in religion 'far more than I have 
lost.* He joins a group of street evange- 
lists, to make *a joyful noise unto the 
Lord,* which the narrator admits may 
be 'earnest of thanksgiving, confusion, 
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Man with the Hoe 

penance, or the plctaresque,* but cannot 
nullify his *{ire of personality* and genius. 

Man with the Hoe^ The. poem by Edwin 
Markham (q.v.). 

Man Without a Country^ The, story by 
E.E.Hale (q.v.)> published in the Atlantic 
Monthly (1863), reprinted in pamphlet 
form (1865), and collected in Ify Yes^ and 
Perhaps (1868). Written to inspire pa- 
triotism during the Civil War, it was sug- 
gested by the remark of Vallandigham 
that he did not wish to live in a country 
that tolerated Lincoln’s administration. 
Although entirely fictitious, the story has 
a realism reminiscent of Defoe. There was 
a real Philip Nolan (q.v.), whose true 
history forms the basis of Hale’s comple- 
mentary novelette, Philip Nolan* s Friends 
(1876). Arthur Guiterman adapted Hale’s 
first storv as a libretto for an opera by 
Damrosch (1937). 

On trial with Aaron Burr for conspir- 
acy, Philip Nolan cries out, 'Damn the 
United States. I wish I may never hear of 
the United States again.* The court- 
martial accordingly condemns him to a 
life at sea where he will be denied any 
news of his country. His spirit is broken 
when one day he reads the lines from the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel^ 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land.’ 

Thereafter he is a pathetic figure, desir- 
ing to aid the U.S. and showing great 
bravery in a sea battle during the War of 
1812. After 57 years of exile, he dies 
happily, having learned of his country’s 
increased greatness. 

Manassas, Battles of, see Bull Run. 

Mandan Indians, northern Plains tribe 
affiliated with the Arikara, combined 
bison hunting with agricultural pursuits. 
La Verendrye visited the Mandan in 1738, 
and every later expedition up the Mis- 
souri knew them. By 1776 smallpox and 
attacks by neighboring tribes had re- 
duced them to a single village. In 1870 
they settled with other tribes on the Fort 
Berthold reservation in North Dakota. 
The Mandan figure in the journals of 
Lewis and Clark, and are the subject of a 
study and many paintings by George 
Catlm. 

Manuductio ad Ministerium, by Conon 
Mather (q.v.), published in 1726, is a 
simple set of directions for candidates for 


Manlmttan Transfer 

the ministry, and contains an important 
digression expounding Mather’s concept 
of literary style. 

Manhattan, island about 13 miles long 
and two miles wide, forms the principu 
part of New York City (q.v.), from whose 
mainland it is separated by the Harlem 
River. It was discovered by Verazzano 
(1524), visited by Hudson (1609), and 
first occupied as part of New Nether- 
land by the Dutch. They applied the 
name Manhattan to the local Indians, 
and in 1626 the accomplished fact of its 
settlement was given some semblance of 
legality by its purchase from the Indians 
for 60 guilders ($24). One of the five bor- 
oughs of New York City, the island 
houses the principal business districts and 
includes Wall Street, Greenwich Village, 
Broadway, the Bowery, the East Side, 
Harlem, and the Battery (qq.v.). 

Manhattan Transfer^ novel by John 
Dos Passos (q.v.) published in 1925. It is 
inarked by stylistic innovations, impres- 
sionistic descriptive efiFects, and a natural- 
istic attempt to depict the complex life of 
modern New York City. The careers of a 
dozen or more representative citizens are 
traced simultaneously, in a succession of 
brief dramatic episodes. 

A country youth, Bud Korpenning, 
comes to the city to seek work, but after 
ten years of infrequent employinent, near- 
starvation, and beggary, commits suicide. 
Toe Harland, the ‘Wizard of Wall Street,’ 
loses fortune and power through excessive 
drinking and is reduced to common labor 
and beggary. Gus McNeil, a wealthy con- 
tractor, and Toe O’Keefe, a radical union 
organizer, exhibit the opposite ends of the 
sede in the building trades. Ellen That- 
cher Ogjlethorpe, with various changes of 
name, rises from the lower middle class to 
become a featured actress, at the cost of 
integrity and happiness. Her first hus- 
band, John Oglethrope, is a homosexual, 
whom she divorces. She endures the at- 
tentions of the impresario, Harry Gold- 
weiser, whom she despises. The one man 
she really loves, Stan Emery, takes to 
drink, marries another actress, and dies in 
an apartment-house fire. Ellen marries 
devoted Jimmy Herf, but even though 
they have a child and she quits the stage 
they cannot be happy and are soon di- 
vorced. Jimmy, a cousin of Joe Harland> 
has an unhappy, struggling career in 
journalism, which he leaves to b<^n life 
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MS. Found in a Bottle 


Manifeit Destiny 


anew outside the city. These and such 
other characters as Congo Jake, the boot- 
legger, James Merivale, the banker and 
society man, George Baldwin, the un- 
scrupulous law)rer and politician, and 
Cassandra Wilkins, the absurd sesthete, 
serve to illustrate the author’s pessimistic 
view of the decadent cit^, and to bind 
together his portrait of its teeming ac- 
tivity. 

Manifest Destiny^ jingoistic phrase pop- 
ular with mid-iQth century politicians, 
who believed that the U.S. should over- 
spread the continent and annex such 
neighboring countries as Cuba. It was 
first used oy John L. O’Sullivan, in the 
July 1845 issue of his United States Maga-^ 
zine and Democratic Review. 

MANILA, Battle or, see Dewey y George. 

MANN, Horace (179^1859), secretary 
of the Massachusetts state board of edu- 
cation (1837-48), raised the standards 
and improved the equipment of the free 
schools of the state. His influence was 
widespread, and he was instrumental in 
improving common-school education 
throughout the U.S. In 1852 he founded 
and became the first president of Antioch 
College, a progressive institution. He was 
also identified with such liberal move- 
ments as the Free-Soil party, temperance 
^tation, and efforts to establish state 
insane asylums. His Lectures on Education 
were published in 1845. 

Mary Tyler Peabody Mann (1806- 
87), his wife, a sister of Elizabeth Palmer 
Peabody, aided him in his educational 
and philanthropic work and published 
the sdf-effacing Life and Works of Horace 
Mann (3 vols., 1865-8). 

MANNERS, John Hartley (1870- 
1928), English-born dramatist, had a 
successful career as actor and playwrieht 
before he came to the U.S. (1902). Of his 
more than 30 plays, only the simple, senti- 
mental Peg 0’ My Heart (1912), written 
for his wife, Laurette Taylor (1887-1946), 
is still remembered. It had a run of more 
than 600 performances in New York, 500 
in London, and frequent translations and 
productions in other countries. 

Mannon, Lavinia, character in Mourn- 
ing Becomes EUctra (q.v.). 

Man*s Woman^ Ay novel by Frank Nor- 
ris (q.v.) published in 1900. 

Ward Bennett and Richard Ferris, Arc- 
tic explmrs, return to civilization, both 


in love with a nurse, Lloyd Seabright. 
Ferris is crippled, and dies when Bennett' 
prevents Lloyd from attending him. She 
is shocked by this incident, but when 
Bennett falls seriously ill, she nurses him 
to health and comes to love him. 

Man*s Worldy Ay play by Rachel Croth- 
ers (q.v.), product in 1909 and published 
in 1915. 

‘Frank’ Ware, a woman writer, rears 
the illegitimate son of a woman who died 
in childbirth at her Paris home. She be- 
comes convinced that the moralit)r that 
permits the father to escape responsibility 
IS basically unfair. When she fdls in love 
with Malcolm Gaskell, another suitor, 
Uone Brune, draws her attention to the; 
resemblance Malcolm bears to the child.j 

S iestioning hini, she discovers that he is\ 
e father, and, in keeping with her moral ^ 
attitude, refuses to marry nim. \ 

1 

MANSFIELD, Richard (1857-1907), 
actor, born in Berlin of an English father 
and Dutch mother, came to the U.S. at 
the age of 18, where he lived until 1877, 
then went to England and joined the 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Company. Upon re- 
turning to ^-he U.S. in 1882, he continued 
his career in light opera and soon became 
a star in legitimate drama. He was the 
foremost American actor of his time, 
laying in the grand, romantic style, and 
aving an extensive repertoire, which in- 
cluded Shakespearean plays, Cyrano de 
BergeraCy Dr.Jekyll and Mr.Hyde (in 
which he play^ the dual role), and plays 
by authors as varied as Tolstoy, Moli^re, 
Schiller, Booth Tarkington, and Clyde 
Fitch. Although he belongs primarily to 
the era of great romantic tragedians, he 
was also a bridge to a new age, by being 
the first to produce Shaw in America, and 
his last production was the first American 
presentation of Peer Gynt. Percival Pol- 
lard adapted several plays for him, receiv- 
ing no credit, and then satirized him in his 
novel. The Imitator {1901). 

MANTELL, Robert Bruce (1854-1928), 
English-born actor, ^hose first appear- 
ance was with Dion Boucicault in Eng- 
land in 1876. In 1878 he was in the U.S. 
playing opposite Modjeska, and won a 
great reputation both here and in his 
native country as a romantic interpreter 
of Shakespearean tragedies. 

MS. Found in a Bottiey story by Poe 
(q.v.), published in 1833 and reprinted in 
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•Many Marriages 


March 


.Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque 

(i8^). 

The narrator takes passage on a ship 
bound from Batavia to the Sunda Archi- 
pelago. During a terrible storm, the entire 
• crew is swept overboard, except for this 
passenger and a Swedish sailor. The storm 
continues for several days, when suddenly 
a huge ship under full sail bears down on 
them, the narrator alone being saved by 
being hurled upon the rigging of the 
strange craft. This is the beginning of his 
long stay aboard the ship, whose aspect is 
unlike anything he has known, and whose 
ghostly sailors neither see nor speak to 
him. He writes this journal of his experi- 
ences, intending to seal it in a bottle and 
throw it into the sea *at the last moment.* 
It concludes with a description of a fearful 
driving current and final whirlpool in 
which the ship is going down. 

Many Marriages^ novel by Sherwood 
Anderson (q.v.). 

Map of Virginia^ Ay narrative by John 
Smith (q.v.). 

MaplCy narrative poem in blank verse by 
Robert Frost (q.v.), published in New 
Hampshire ( 1 9213) . 

Although others commonly misunder- 
atand it as ‘Mabel,* Maple, the name of a 
New England girl, given her at birth by 
her dying mother, guides her life and 
endows her with a mysterious poetic 
quality. Her father is unable or unwilling 
to make clear the intended meaning, and 
Maple is able to find only partial clues, 
but the man she marries discerns her kin- 
ship with the spirit of the trees, and they 
ahare this secret as a motive of their love. 


Mapple, Father, character in MobyJ)ick 
(q.v.) based on the Boston preacher, 
E.T.Taylor (q.v.). 

MARBLE, Danforth (1810-49), actor 
born in Connecticut, famous for his 
Yankee roles, of which the most popular 
was the title part in Sam Patch bv E.H. 
Thompson. His circuit extended from 
Boston to New Orleans and from Sa- 
vannah to St.Loui8, while he was equally 
popular in New York, London, and Scot- 
land. He is generally called Dan Marble, 
and sometimes received the nicknaine, 
‘Game Cock of the Wilderness,* from me 
title of a play by the same name in which 
R Yankee goes to the frontier. 


thome (chv.) published in i860. It was 
issued in England as Transformation. 

Kenyon, an American sculptor, Hilda, 
a New England girl, and the mysterious 
Miriam are friends among the art students 
in Rome. They become acquainted with 
Donatello^ Count of Monte Beni, a hand- 
some Italian who resembles the Faun of 
Praxiteles^ not only physically, but also 
in his mingling of human and animd 
Cj^ualities, his amoral attitude, and his 
simple enjoyment of the life of the senses. 
The dark, passionate Miriam is loved by 
Donatello, but she is haunted by an un- 
revealed sin and by the persecution of a 
mysterious man who dogs her footsteps 
after an accidental meeting in the Catsu* 
combs. Donatello is enraged bv this man, 
and after an encouraging glance from 
Miriam flings him to his death from the 
Tarpeian Rock. Thereafter they are linked 
by their mutual guilt, which they keep 
secret. Donatello becomes brooding and 
conscience-stricken, and, though human- 
ized by his suffering, is a broken spirit 
when he finally gives himself up to justice. 
Hilda, who saw the crime committed, is 
also involved in the sin until she forsakes 
Puritan tradition and pours out her secret 
at a church confessional. The unhappy 
Miriam disappears into the shadowy 
world from which she came, and Hilda and 
Kenyon are married. 

Marbury vs. Madison, case decided by 
the U.S.Supreme Court under John 
Marshall (1803), significant as the first 
decision to annul an act of Congress as 
unconstitutional. By this precedent, the 
judiciary assumed a greatly increased 
power. William Marburv and other last- 
minute appointees of John Adams to the 
office of justice of the peace in the District 
of Columbia asked for a mandamus to 
Jefferson*s new secretary of state, Madi- 
son, to compel him to deliver their com- 
missions. Marshall decided ‘for the unani- 
mous court* that Marbury was entitled to 
<he remedy, but held that the Supreme 
Court could not award it, since to do so 
would assume original jurisdiction in a 
case not within the categories enumerated 
by the Constitution. The particular sec- 
tion of the judiciary act that was the 
basis of the appeal was held to be uncon- 
stitutional and void. 

March, Basil, character in A Hazard qf 
New Fortunes and Their Wedding foumtf 


Marble Faun, The, romance by Haw- 
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March 


MARCH, Joseph Moncure (i 899* ), 

New York poet and journalist, Imt known 
for his verse narratives, The Wild Party 
(1928), a tale of a drunken orgy, and 
SeuUp (1928), a hard-boiled story of a 
N^gro prizefighter. 

MARCH, WiLLUM, pseudonym of Wil- 
liam Edward March Campbell (189^- 
1954), Alabama author, whose service in 
World War I inspired his related short 
stories^ Company K (1933). Besides other 
collections, The Little Wife (1935), Some 
Like Them Short (1939), and Trial Balance 
(i945)> he wrote the novels Come In at 
the Door (1934); The Tallons (1936); The 
Looking^lass (1943); and The Bad Seed 
(i9S4)> about an eight-year-old mur- 
deress, dramatized by Maxwell Anderson. 

March to the Sea^ name given to the 
destructive advance of the Union troops 
under General Sherman (q.v.) from At- 
lanta to Savannah (Nov. 15-Dec. 21, 
1864). 'Marching through Georgia,’ by 
H.C.Work (q.v.), was composed the fol- 
lowing year to commemorate the march. 

Marching On^ historical novel bv James 
Boyd (q.v.) published in 1927. The char- 
acters are descendants of those in his 
Revolutionary War novel, Drums (q.v.). 

In the rice-growing Cape Fear country 
of North Carolina, before the Civil War, 
James Fraser is the hard-working son of a 
poor white farmer. He loves Stewart Pre- 
vost, daughter of an aristocratic planta- 
tion owner, who objects to their courtship. 
As a residt, James determines to escape 
from his inferior position and goes away 
to become a railroad worker. At the out- 
break of the war, he returns to join the 
Cape Fear Rifles in the company led by 
Stewart’s brother Charles. Stewart asks 
James to see to her brother’s safety, and 
when Charles is killed he fears her re- 
proach, but is reassured by an affection- 
ate letter. He spends the last two years of 
the war in a Northern prison camp, from 
which he is finally released through an 
exchange managed by Colonel Prevost. 
When a party of Northern raiders seizes 
the colonel’s estate, he stays behind and 
is murdered, but Stewart escapes to 
James*s home. 

Marching through Georgia^ popular 
Union marching song, composed in 1865 
bv RC.Work (q.v.). and celebrating 
SheMfi’s March to the Sea (q.v.). 

MilpwlflozzARis, setBozzaris, 
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Marc)L 

^Marco MiWoni^* drama by O’Neill 
(q.v.), published in 1927 and produced in ' 
1928. 

Marco Polo, at the age of 15, bids fare- 
well to his sweetheart Donata, and with 
his father and uncle, Nicolo and Maffeo,* 
heads of a mercantile house, sets out from 
Venice for Cathay. During the slow jour- 
ney eastward, the Polos meet foreign 
manners and motives with an unfaltering 
blind faith in their own rectitude. In 
Cathay, Marco's self-confidence impresses 
Kublai, and the Kaan keeps the youth in 
his service, in order to observe his unique v 
*soul.’ Fifteen years elapse, during which 
Marco occupies governmental posts, 
methodically enriching himself, nearly 
achieving the ‘million’ which is his 
family’s sole ambition. Kukachin, the I 
Kaan’s beautiful granddaughter, falls in \ 
love with the unsuspecting Marco, but is \ 
about to be sent to Persia to become the . 
queen of Arghun Khan. Kublai and his 
philosophic adviser Chu-Yin do not real- 
ize her feeling and express disgust at the 
antics of the mercenary Christian exhibi- 
tionist, their ‘jester,’ whose ‘spiritual 
hump’ no longer amuses them. Kukachin 
defends Marco, and, when he asks per- 
mission to return to Italy, has him ap- 
pointed admiral of her fleet. During the 
voyage to Persia, he protects her heroi- 
cally in hopes of a ‘bonus,’ and is per- 
sistently blind to her passionate love. In 
despair she attempts suicide, but he 
rescues her, and at last delivers her to 
Ghazan Khan, for the father has died and 
she is to marry the son. The Polos cele- 
brate their return to Venice with a vulgar 
display of wealth, and Marco marries the 
fat, commonplace Donata. Kublai, in the 
midst of mourning for Kukachin, who has 
died humiliated and disillusioned, ob- 
serves M^co through a crystal, and says 
with pitying scorn; ‘The Word became 
their flesh, they say. Now all is flesh! And 
can their flesh become the Word again?’ 

MARGY, William Learned (1786- 
New York JDemocratic leader, 
meinber of the ‘Albany Regency,’ and 
partisan of Van Buren, by whom he was 
appointed to the state supreme court. 
During his term in the U.S.Senate (1831- 
3), he defended Van Buren’s nomination 
as minister to England, declaring ‘To the 
victor bdong the spoils of the enemy.* 
From this speech, the name ‘spoils sys- 
tem* was invented to describe the distri- 



«Mardi 

bution of favors on partisan grounds. He 
served three terms as governor of New 
York (1833-8), and was Polk's secretary 
of war (1845-9). By this time he had 
become a Hunker or conservative Demo- 
•crat, opposed to Van Buren^ who headed 
the radical Barnburner faction. As secre- 
tary of state under Pierce (1853-7), he 
handled the Gadsden Purchase and the 
troubles arising from the filibuster of 
William Walker. 

Mardi: and a Voyage Thither^ allegorical 
romance by Melville (q.v.) published in 
1849... 

T^i, the hero, and his Norse compan- 
ion farl desert from a whaling ship in 
southern Pacific waters and meet the brig- 
antine Parkiy abandoned except for the 
comic Polynesian husband and wife, 
Samoa and Annatoo. The four pass pleas- 
ant days aboard the Parki^ until it sinks 
during a storm and Annatoo is drowned. 
Adrift in a whaleboat, Taji, Jarl, and 
Samoa meet a native priest and his ward, 
the mysterious white maiden Yillah, 
whom he is taking to be sacrificed. They 
rescue the maiden and reach Mardi, the 
realm of transcendental beauty, where 
Taji and Yillah spend a blissful period in 
love. When she suddenly vanishes, beautjr 
and delight are also gone, and Taji 
searches for her through the islands of 
Mardi. He is accompanied by Media, king 
of Odo, Mohi (Braidbeard) the historian, 
Babbalanja the philosopher, and Yoomy 
the poet; as they travel, they discourse on 
many topics, and their search brings them 
to Dominora (Great Britain), Vivenza 
(the U.S.), and other lands, which are the 
subjects of Swiftian satire. They also visit 
Screnia, ruled by Alma (Christ), in whose 
doctrine of love Babbalanja finds the ulti- 
mate in earthly wisdom, but Taji, seeing 
the doctrine disregarded in practice, re- 
mains dissatisfied. At last they reach Flo- 
zella-a-Nina, where Queen Hautia has 
transformed Yillah into one of her dusky 
handmaidens. Hautia nearly overwhelms 
Taji by her sensual blandishments, but, 
leaving his companions, he sets sail alone, 
pursued by ‘three fixed spectres,' to con- 
tinue his search ‘over an endless sea.' 

Mardi Gras, or Shrove Tuesday, the last 
day before Lent, is celebrated in Catholic 
communities of the U.S., notably New 
Orleans and Memphis, where there are 
famous annual street processions and 
masquerades. 


Marion 

Ma-re-Mount, see Merry Mount. 

Margaret^ novel by Sylvester Judd 
(q.v.), published in 1845 and revised in 
1851. Subtitled ‘A Tale of the Red and 
Ideal,' it combines a vivid description of 
the Down-East region with a transcen- 
dental Fourierist fantasy. 

Margaret, an orphan with a native 
sensitivity and intdlectual interests, is 
reared by a backwoods Maine family. To 
the small town in which they live come 
Mr.Evelyn, a Transcendentalist, and 
Rose, a seduced woman. At a husking bee, 
a rustic lout pays unwelcome attentions 
to Margaret, and Rose induces Margaret's 
foster brother Chillion to kill him. Chillion 
is hanged for this crime. Margaret and 
Mr.Evelyn fall in love and marry, and 
together they transform the little town 
into an ideal community of prosperous, 
pious, philosophical Transcendentalists. 

Margaret Fleming^ play by James A. 
Herne (q.v.). 

Marginalia^ brief critical notes published 
by Poe (q.v.) in various periodicals, in- 
cluding Graham* s Magazine and the Souths 
em Literary Messenger y during the 1840*5. 
These were frequently excerpts from 
previously published reviews and articles, 
and dealt with such diverse subjects as 
‘Defoe,’ ‘The Drama,' ‘Antigone,’^ ‘Plagi- 
arism,' ‘Rhetoric,' ‘The Dash,* and ‘Men 
of Genius.' 

Maria Chapdelainey novel by Louis H£- 
mon (q.v.). 

Maria del Oggidente, pseudonym of 
Maria Brooks (q.v.). 

Marie Rogit, see Mystery of Marie 
RogUy The. 

MARION, Francis (^.1732-95), South 
Carolina soldier, commander of militia 
in the Revolutionary War, who lacked 
sufficient men for regular oi]ganization 
and became famous for his guerilla tactics. 
He was nicknamed ‘the Swamp Fox,' t^- 
cause he retired to the swamps when con- 
fronted by superior forces. He became a 
brigadier-general and fought under Greene 
in the Battle of Eutaw Springs. His 
reputation became almost legendary, 
and he figures in many of the Revolu- 
tionary Romances (g.v.) of Simms. The 
latter also wrote his biograjphy and a 
poem, ‘The Swamp Fox,' while Bryant 
wrote a ‘Song of Marion's Men.' 
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Maijorie Daw 

Marjorie Daw, epistolary short story by 
Aldrich (ci.v.)> the title piece of a collec- 
tion published in 1873. 

Edward Delanev^ to relieve the tedium 
of the illness of ms friend> John Flem- 
ming, writes glowing letters concerning 
his nctitious neighbor, Marjorie Daw. 
Sight unseen, Flemming falls in love with 
the girl, and Delaney, carrying out his 
hoax, claims that the psychic Marjorie 
is also in love with him. Partially recov- 
ered^ Flemming telegraphs that he is 
coming to press his suit in person, and 
Delaney flees, leaving a note: "Oh, dear 
Jack, there isn’t any colonial mansion 
. . . there isn’t any piazza, there isn’t 
any hammock, — there isn’t any Marjorie 
Daw.* 

Mark Littleton, pseudonym of J.P. 
Kennedy (q.v.). 

Mark Twain, see Twain. 

MARKHAM, Edwin [Charles] (1852- 
1940), Oregon-born poet, lived in Cali- 
fornia (1857-1901), where he became a 
school teacher. He won widespread popu- 
larity for the title poem of The Man with 
the Hoe and Other Poems (1899), inspired 
by Millet’s painting. This blank-verse 
depiction of a brutalized farmer, "bowed 
by the weight of centuries . • . The emp- 
tiness of ages in his face,’ is a somewhat 
rhetorical protest against the degrada- 
tion of exploited labor. Lincoln, and 
Other Poems (1901), in the same vein, was 
also very popular. His many later volumes 
are generally mediocre, marked by a 
lofty and occasionally tumid melody. 
The character Presley, in The Octopus 
(q.v.)^ is said to represent Markham. 

MARKOE, Peter (r. 1752-92), born in 
the Danish West Indies and educated at 
Oxford, probably came to America dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. He wrote 
the unproduced play, The Patriot Chief 
(1784), a romantic tragedy set in Lydia, 
indicating the dangers of aristocracy, and 
an unprc^uced opera, The Reconciliation 
(1790). He was also^ the author of The 
Times (1788), a satirical poem on promi- 
nent Dysons of Philadelphia, where he 
made his home. The Algerine Spy in Penn- 
sylvania (1787), an epistolai^ novel, and 
the Storm (1788), a descriptive poem, 
have been attnbuted to him. 

MARKS, Percv (1891- ), born in 

OBiibrnia, graduate from the state uni- 
mility (1912), refused to get a Ph.D., 


Marquand^ 

for reasons set forth in fPhich Way Par- 
nassus? (1926), but has been a professor 
of English, mainly at Dartmouth and 
Brown. His novels are: The Plastic Age 
(1924), about jazz-age life at an American 
college: Martha (1925), about the attempt ^ 
of a half-Indian girl to overcome her back- 
ground; Lard of Himself (1927), a sequel 
to his first novel; The Unwilling God 
(1929), about a football player’s rejection 
of conventional campus standards; A 
Tree Grown Straight (1936), about a novel- 
ist’s creation of fiction based on the life 
of his friend, an average businessman; 
What's a Heaven For (1938), about two 
voung men tempering their ideals so as to 
be successful; The Days Are Fled (1939), 
tracing a mediocre musician’s life; No 
Steeper Wall (1940), about a young Bos- 
ton patrician’s life on a California ranch; 
Between Two Autumns (1941), a character 
study of an insensitive man; Full Flood 
(1942), the life of a cripple; Knave of 
Diamonds (1943), about a modern Robin 
Hood; Shade of Sycamore (1944), concern- 
ing the problems of a wife and mother; 
and Blair Marriman (1949), the study of 
a selfish but charming woman. 

MARLOWE, JuLiiu pseudoi^m of Sarah 
Frances Frost (186^1950), English-born 
actress, who was brought to the U.S. at 
the age of five. Beginning her career in 
child parts, she later won a great reputa- 
tion as a Shakespearean actress, appearing 
with her second husband, E.H.Sothern 
(q.v.). 

Marmion, play by J.N.Barkcr (q.v.), 
adapted from the poem by Scott, pro- 
duced in 1812 and published in 1816. 
Attributed to a British playwright, 
Thomas Morton, for fear that a work by 
an American would not be appreciate, it 
was soon immensely popular, partially 
owing to public sentiment during the 
War of 1812, since it places in the mouths 
of the Scots the re^ntment that Ameri- 
cans felt toward British arrogance. 

Marne, river in France that was the scene 
of two battles during the First World War. 
In the first (Sept. ^14), the German 
advance on Paris was checked; the second 
(July 1918), including such engagements 
as that at Chflteau^hierry (q.v.), re- 
sulted in the rout of the last German 
offensive by an Allied counter-offensive 
involving troops of the A.£.F« 
MARQUAND, J[ohn] P[hillipsI (1893- 
), Massachusetts author, whose lit- 
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.erary career began with popular romances, 
including The Unspeakable Gentleman 
(1922), The Black Cargo (1925), fFaming 
Hill (1930), and Ming Yellow (i935)> and 
detective stories about Mr.Moto, a Japa- 
'nese sleuth. His more serious comedies 
of manners, observing the struggle be- 
tween inherited conformity and personal 
desire, include: The Late George Apley 
(1937, Pulitzer Prize), a supposed memoir 
of Boston Brahmin life; Wickford Point 
(i939)> ft similar satire of a New England 
family; HM.Pulham^Esq. (1941), about 
a New Englander 25 years out of college; 
So Little Time (1943), about a play-doctor 
who regrets an uncreative career; B.F*s 
Daughter (1946), characterizing an indus- 
trialist’s daughter who tries to dominate 
her husband; Point of No Return (1949), 
about a middle-aged banker, no longer 
able to turn from ms path of materialism; 
Melville Goodwin^ US.A. (1951), tracing 
the stultifying career of an Army officer; 
and Sincerely y Willis Wayde (1955), ftbout 
an American businessman. Lord Timothy 
Dexter (1925), is the life of an 1 8th-century 
New England eccentric. Thirty Years 
(1954) collects stories and articles. 


MARQUETTE, Jacques (1637-75), 
French Jesuit missionary and explorer, 
came to Canada in i666. In 1673 with 
Jolliet he descended the Mississippi to the 
mouth of the Arkansas, establishing the 
existence of a waterway from the St. 
Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, In 1674 
he set out to found a mission among the 
Illinois Indians, but he died during the 
journey. His journal of the voyage with 
Jolliet, published in 1681, has been trans- 
lated in Thwaites’s The Jesuit Relations 
and Allied Documents (1900), which also 
contains his journal of the later trip, first 
published in 1852. 

MARQUIS, Don[ald Robert Perry] 
(1878-1937), Illinois-born journalist in 
Atlanta (1902-9) and New York (1909- 
22), became noted as a humorist through 
his columns, The Sun Dial’ in the New 
York Suny and The Lantern’ in the New 
York Tribune. His most famous works are 
The Old Soak (1921), which he dramatized 
successfully in 1922, ‘a kind of gol-dinged 
autobiography of what me and Old King 
Booze done before he went the^grave 
and took one of my feet with him ; and 
archy and mehitabel (1927) and its ^uds, 
dealing with the adventures of archy, the 
literary cockroach, who writes modern 


free verse because he is unable to manipu- 
late the typewriter shift key, his friend 
mehitabel nie cat. whose motto is *tou- 
jours gai,’ and tneir compositions and 
andcs, which provide a medium for Mar- 
quis’s opinions on contemporary life. His 
mordant satire, which is in the vein of 
Mark Twain, also appears in Hermione 
and Her Little Group of Serious Thinkers 
(1916); Carter and Other People (1921), 
induding sketches of Negro characters 
and the ironic one-act play, ‘Words and 
Thoughts’; The Revolt of the Oyster (1922), 
stories; The Old Soak*s History of the 
World (1924); The Almost Perfect State 
(1927); ^ Variety cf People (1929), stories; 
Off the Arm (1930), a novel set in Paris, 
Hollywood, and New York; Chapters for 
the Orthodox (1934), stories; and Master 
of the Revels (1934), a four-act comedy set 
in Tudor times. His books of humorous 
verse, besides those dealing with archy, 
indude: Noah an* Jonah an* Cap*n John 
Smith (1921); Sonnets to a Rtd^Haiiyd 
Lady {by a Gentleman with a Blue Beard) 
and Famous Love Affairs (1922); andLw 
Sonnets of a Cave Man (1928). Marquis 
was less successful with his serious works, 
which include the poems in Dreams and 
Dust (1915), Poems and Portraits (1922), 
and The Awakening (1924); the dramas, 
The Dark Hours (1924* produced I 93 ^)> 
dealing with the last days of Jesus, and 
Out of the Sea (1927), a version of the 
Tristram and Iseult legend; and an un- 
finished autobiographical novd, Sons qf 
the Puritans (1939)* 

MARRYAT, Frederick (1792-1848), 
British naval captain and popular novdist 
about life at sea, went to the U.S. and 
Canada (1837-9) to compare British and 
American governments. His tactless re- 
marks and behavior led to attacks by the 
U.S. press in which he was accused of 
assauUing women, insulting Clay, and 
being a spy. At Detroit he was burned 
in effigy with hundreds of his books. His 
Diary in America, with Remarks on Its 
Institutions (1839) is sharp and often 
humorous reporting with manv caustic 
comments. Monsieur Violet (1842), a 
mdodramaric novd about California, 
plagiarizes the Narrative of G.W.KendalL 

Morse Henry, see Henry Watterson. 

MARSH, George Perkiks (1801-82), 
Vermont lawyer and scholar, because of 
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his linguistic ability became minister to 
Turkey (1849-54) and Minister to Italy 
(1860-82). He was the author of A Com- 
pendious Grammar of the Old-Northern or 
Icelandic Language (1838), The Goths in 
New-England (1843), Lectures on the Eng- 
lish Language (18^), and The Origin and 
History of the English Language (1862), as 
well as collaborating on the Oxford New 
English Dictionary. His greatest work 
was Man and Nature (18^), revised as 
The Earth as Modified by Human Action 
(1874), in which he suggested methods by 
which man might restore the physical con- 
ditions of the organic and inorganic 
world that he had disturbed, and thereby 
improve wasted and exhausted regions. 
This book has been considered the foun- 
tainhead of the 20th-century conservation 
movement in the U.S. and elsewhere. 

MARSH, James (1794-1842), born in 
Vermont, graduated from Dartmouth 
(1817), and became a Congregational 
minister and professor of languages. He 
was president of the University of Ver- 
mont (1826-33). Opposed to both revival- 
ism and stern Calvinism, he sought a 
religion that would ^satisfy the heart as 
well as the head,’ and edited Coleridge’s 
Aids to Reflection (1829), adopting its 
distinctions between reason and under- 
standing. This work and his preliminary 
essay to it had a formative influence on 
the Transcendentalist movement. 

Marsh Island^ Ay novel by Sarah Orne 
Jewett (q.v.). 

MARSHALL, Humphry (1722-1801), 
Pennsylvania botanist, whose book, Ar- 
bustrum Americanum: The American 
Grove (1785), is considered the first in- 
digenous botanical essay published in 
America. 

MARSHALL, James Wilson (1810-85), 
partner of John A. Sutter (q.v.) in the saw- 
mill on the South Fork 01 the American 
River at Coloma, California, in the tail- 
race of which he discovered gold on Jan. 
24, 1848. By the end of the year the news 
had spread, and the gold rush of the forty- 
niners (q.v.) followed. The sawmill was 
unable to obtain laborers, the claims of 
Sutter and Marshall weip disregarded, and 
the two men were financially ruined. 

MARSHALL, John (i755-i?35)j bom on 
the Virginia frontier, served in the Revo- 
lutionary War, and became with little 
fcmal ^ucation the foremost lawyer of 


his state. He served in the Virginia As* 
sembly (1782-4), was a commissioner 
during the XYZ affair (q^.v.), a congress- 
man (1799-1800), and John Adams’s sec- 
retary of state (i8oo-i8oi). As Chief Jus- 
tice of the U.S.Supreme Court (1801-35), 
he established the importance of the court 
and molded later interpretations of the 
Constitution, which he considered an in- 
strument of national unity and federal 
power above state rights. His decisions 
expounded the doctrine that the Constitu- 
tion is the supreme law in the U.S., since 
it springs from the people who are the 
ultimate source of authority, and there- 
fore governs dl governmental agencies. 
Since it is law, it is enforceable in the deci^ 
sion of cases by the Supreme Court, the 
final expositor of the Constitution accordl 
ing to the way in which it must be adapted 
to the various crises in human affairs. In\ 
1803 in the case of Marbury vs. Madison \ 
(q.v.), he created a precedent in that the ' 
Court set aside an act of Congress because \ 
of conflict with the Constitution. He is the 
author of a five-volume Life of George 
Washington (1804-7). 

Marshes of GlynUy They poem by Lanier 
(q.v.) published anonymously in the an- 
thology, Masque of Poets (1878). It is one 
of six projected ‘Hymns of the Marshes,* 
of which the poet completed only three 
others, ‘Sunrise,’ ‘Individuality,* and 
‘Marsh-Song — ^At Sunset.’ In anapestic 
measure, it employs shifting accents, ini- 
tial truncation, and from one to seventeen 
syllables in a line, to achieve a musical ca- 
dence. The poem describes the sea marshes 
of Glynn County, Georgia, where the 
author is stimulated to a pagan ecstasy: 

Oh, what is abroad in the marsh and the termi- 
nal sea, 

Somehow tny soul seems suddenly free 
From the weighing of fate and the sad discus- 
sion of sin. 

By the length and the breadth and the sweep of 
the marshes of Glynn. 

MARTIN, Everett Dean (1880-1941), 
after serving as a Unitarian minister, be- 
came an educator and critic, identified 
with the general movement of Humanism. 
His books include: The Behavior of Crowds 
(1920); The Meaning of a Liberal Educa- 
tion (1926); Liberty (1930); Civilizing'Our- 
selves (1932); and Farewell to Revolution 
{^ 935 )- 

MARTIN, Homer Dodge (1836-97), 
New York painter, whose early work fd- 
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lowed the dry, meticulous manner of the 
Hudson River School. Two visits to Eng- 
land (i876,’8i) and a stay in France 
(1882-^) brought him under the influence 
of the Barbizon painters, and his later 
canvases were accordinely fluid and ro- 
mantic. After seeing me works of the 
younger French Impressionists, he at- 
tempted to lighten his color scheme, but 
his quality of gentle melancholy persisted. 

MARTIN, ViCTORU, see WoodhulU 

Martin Chuzzleudt.The Life and Adven- 
tures novel by Dickens published in 
1 844. It was partially an outgrowth of his 
American tour (1842). 

Martin, the grandson of wealthy, mis- 
anthropic old Martin Chuzzlewit, is in 
love with Marv Graham, his grandfather's 
ward. When the old man remses to allow 
him to marry Mary and has him dismissed 
from his j^sition with his cousin, the 
architect Pecksniff, Martin sails for the 
U.S. to make his fortune, accompanied by 
Mark Tapley, his servant. Defrauded by 
the Eden Land Corporation (Cairo, Illi- 
nois), he loses his money and nearly dies 
of a fever. He is thus purged of his greed, 
and, when Pecksniff' s meanness and 
treachery are discovered, he regains his 
grandfather's favor and weds Mary. 

Martin Eden^ novel by Jack London 
(q.v.) published in 1909. 

Like the author, the hero is a sailor 
and laborer whose endurance and intellec- 
tual curiosity lead him to educate himself 
so that he may share what he conceives to 
be the fine high-thinking life of the 
wealthy bourgeoisie. He is inspired by 
Ruth Morse, a coll^c-trained society 
girl, to him a symbol of what he considers 
are the values of her class. He becomes a 
writer, expressing the view of life to 
which his reading of Spencer has guided 
him, but only Russ Brissenden, a socialist 
poet (said to be based on George Sterling), 
understands the power and beauty of his 
work. His fianc6e Ruth, like hw family 
and class, ‘worshipping at the shrine of the 
established' and financially successful, 
deserts him, believing him a failure when 
magazines will not buy his writing, and is 
outraged by the notoriety attaching to a 
newspaper's false accusation that he is a 
socialist. When one of his books makes him 
wealthy and famous, she attempts to r^ 
sume their engagement, but his love is 
killed by recognition that she really ad- 
mires oxily his acclaim and financial suc- 


cess. This realization, the suicide of Bris- 
senden, the loss of affiliation with his own 
class, and the contempt for the values of 
the class to which he has climbed, rob him 
of his zest for living. He makes a voy^e 
to the South Seas, and, his will to live 
destroyed, jumps from the ship and 
drowns. 

Martin Faber^ novel by Simms (q.v.), 
published in 1833 and revised as Martin 
Faber ^ the Story of a Criminal (1837). 

Martim a brilliant but evil young man, 
seduces Emily and deserts her to marry 
Constance Claiborne. When Emily threat- 
ens to expose him, he strangles her and 
hides her body in the cleft of a rock. He 
then accuses Constance of having an 
affair with his friend William Harding, 
who ingeniously reconstructs the murder 
and exposes it in a painting he hangs in 
the village gallery. Frightened, Martin 
goes with Harding to the scene of the 
crime, where he is held by the villagers 
while the rock is blasted and the body re- 
covered. He attempts to stab Constant 
when she visits him in prison, but fails 
and is taken to be hanged. 

M ARTINEAU, Harriet (i 802-76), Eng- 
lish author, wrote popularizations of so- 
cial, philosophic, and economic subjects, 
as well as novels and stories for children. 
In 1834-6 she traveled from New England 
and New York to the Great Lakes and 
New Orleans. Returning to England, she 
published Society in America (1837), a 
study of American economic, political, 
and social institutions, and Retrospect of 
Western Travel (1838), sketches of her ex- 
periences. The latter was entertainingly 
written, and had a popular success, but 
the former, although sympathizing in gen- 
eral with American principles, was antag- 
onistic toward the South. A typical reply 
was Simms's Slavery in America (1838), 
which not only attacked Miss Martineau’s 
ideas, but also vilified her character and 
made sport of her deafness. Although ad- 
versely criticized in Blackwoods^ her book 
was well received in England and was 
among the most popular of her 52 vol- 
umes. Her Autobio^aphy (1877) was 
edited by her friend, Maria W. Cnapman. 

MARTYR, Peter (Pietro Martire 
Anghiera) (145^-1526), Italian chaplain, 
whose residence in Spain brought him ac- 
quaintance with Columbus, da Gama, 
Cort6s, Ms^ellan, and other discoverers. 
They furnished him with information, 
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supplemented by official documents, for 
his letters on contemporary history and 
discovery. His De Orbe Nove (1511)1 
known as the Decades^ and his Opus £pis^ 
tolarium (1530) give him clum to the title, 
*the first historian of America.* 

MARVEL, Ik, see D.G.Mitchell. 

MARWEDEL, Emma J[acobxna Chris- 
tiana (i 8 i 8 ^ 3 )j born in Germany, b^ 
came active in kindergarten work^ public 
education, and industrial schooling for 
girls. She emigrated to the U.S. (1868) at 
the request of Elizabeth Peabody. At 
Washington, D.C., she conducted a school 
of industrial arts, an advanced kindergar- 
ten, and a training school for kindergarten 
teachers. She moved to California (1876) 
where she conducted several kindeigar- 
tens, numbering among her pupils Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. Her writings include 
The Connecting Link^ to Continue the 
Three-Fold Development of the Child from 
the Cradle to the ManuaULabor School 
(1891). 

Marxism, see Communist Forty and 
Proletarian lAterature. 

Mary Had a Little Lamb^ first line of 
‘Mary’s Lamb,’ a poem by Sarah Joscpha 
Hale (q.v.), first published in the Juvenile 
Miscellany (Sept. 1830) over her initials, 
and reprinted in Poems for Our Children 
(1830). 

Maty of Scotland^ blank verse drama by 
Maxwell Anderson (q.v.), produced in 
1933 and published in 1934. 

T^is chronicle play of the life of Mary 
Stuart, set in 16th-century Scotland and 
England, presents episodes dating from 
Mary’s arrival in Scotland. (1561) to as- 
sume the throne until her imprisonment, 
W command of Elizabeth, in Carlisle 
Cfastle. The author has endowed his hero- 
ine with beauty, charm, intelligence, and 
perhaps a more exalted sense of honor, 
chastity, and integrity than history would 
justify. John Knox, the Protestant leader, 
IS shown as her sincere though bigoted op- 
ponent, while her less scrupulous adver- 
saries include her half-brother James (Earl 
of Moray), Maitland of Lethington. Lord 
Ruthven, and Lord Throgmorton, tne last 
acting as emistiiary of the rival party to 
her arch-enemy, Elizabeth, whose plot- 
ting is present^ as the miding force to- 
ward Mary’s downfall. The marriage with 
dissolute Lord Damley. the murder of 
Mail’s socretary David Rizzio, the be- 


trayal of her lover Bothwell, and her cap- 
ture and confinement, are sul credited to 
the m^inations of the English queen, 
whose jealousy, craft, and ruthlessness are 
motivated by personal but also national 
interests. Defeated at last^ and resigned, 
Mary asserts that hers will nevertheless 
be the victory of time: 

When all's done, it’s my name I care for, my 
name and heart. 

To keep them clean . . . 

For rU win men’s hearts in the end • . • 

Maryland Gazette^ The (1727-1839), 
first newspaper in Maryland, was founded 
and edited by William Parks, an English- 
man resident at Annapolis until 1736. 
Among the literary contributions were an 
allegory, ‘The Plain Dealer,’ which took | 
conservative point of view regarding coni 
stitutional liberty, and a Defoe-like letten 
purporting to be an account of a mulatto^ 
mutiny, by a South Carolina gentleman. \ 
The paper was revived by Jonas Green \ 
(1745 -65), being suspended because of 
hostility toward the Stamp Act. In 1766 it 
was revived^ and was continued by (ireen 
and his family until superseded by the St. 
Mary's Gazette. 

Maryland^ My Maryland, song by J.R. 
Randall (q.v.). 

MASON, Daniel Gregory (187^-1953), 
Massachusetts-born composer, critic, and 
professor of rnusic at Columbia (1910-38). 
His compositions include two symphonies, 
a Festival Overture, the Country Pictures 
for piano. String Quartet on Ne^o Themes, 
variations on a theme by John Powell, and 
a folk-song fantasy, Blair, Among 

his humorous books are The Dilemma of 
American Music (1928) and Music in My 
Time (1938). He is a grandson of Lowell 
Mason. 

MASON, George (1725-92), Virginia 
statesman and wealthy planter, as a mem- 
ber of the House of Bui^esses was an op- 
ponent of the Stamp Act and other tax 
measures, and at the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution drafted the Virginia declaration of 
rights. This document, copied at the time 
by other states, had some influence on the 
French Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
as well as on the U.S.Bill of Rights. A 
member of the Federal Constitutional 
Convention Mason had an important 
role in drafting the Constitution, but he 
opposed ratification because it was not 
sufficiently committed to the principle of 
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«.tate rights. He was influential in securing 
* the adoption of the Bill of Rights. 

MASON, John (f.1600-72), arrived in 
. the Massachusetts Bay Colony (f.1630), 
where he became the military hero of the 
requot War and later commander-in-chief 
of the colony and holder of various offices* 
From memory he wrote a simple, honest, 
and blunt account of the war, originally 
published in Increase Mather's A Elation 
of the Troubles which have hapntd in New^ 
England . • . (1677) and erroneously at- 
tributed to John Allyn. The work was 
edited by Thomas Prince as a Brief His^ 
tory of the Pequot War (1736). 

MASON, Lowell (1792-1872), Massa- 
chusetts-born composer and educator, in- 
fluential in the establishment of music 
teaching in public schools. Returning to 
Boston after many years as a banker at 
Savannah, Georgia, he became president 
of the Handel and Haydn Society (1827- 
32), and was the first to apply restaloE- 
zian methods to the teaching of music, 
founding the Boston Academy of Music 
(1832) and the New York Normal Insti- 
tute (1^53)9 lecturing on this subject 
in the U.S. and England. He compiled 
more than 50 books of music, among them 
The Choir (1832), in which the hymn 
^America' first appeared. His first collec- 
tion of hymns and anthems appeared in 
1822, and his religious compositions were 
extremely popular, cspccisilly the ‘Mis- 
sionary Hymn’ (‘From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains’) and ‘Bethany* (‘Nearer, My 
God, to Thee’). His library of 8,000 
printed works and hundreds of manu- 
scripts was presented after his death to 
Yale. 

William Mason (1829-1908), his son, 
was the foremost pianist and teacher of 
piano of his time in the U.S. He studied 
abroad (1849-54), returning to tour tMs 
country in one of the first concert dreuits 
of a solo musician, but soon settled in New 
York, where he organized a famous quar- 
tet, with Theodore Thomas as first violin. 
His piano compositions were popular in 
his lifetime, but he is now better known 
for his influence on other pianists and 
teachers. Such books as Touch and Technic 
are still used as texts, and he also wrote 
Memories of a Musical Life (1902). 

Mason-Dizon Line (Mason and Dixon’s 
Line), boundary dividing Pennsylvania 
from Maryland, Delaware, and the pres- 
ent West Virginia, surveyed by Charles 


Mason and Teremiah Dixon (1763-7) and 
ratified by the crown (1769). It came to be 
popularly designated as the line dividing 
the Northern free states from the South- 
ern slave states. 

Mason and Slidell, see Trent Affair* 
Masons, ^^oFreemasonry. 

Masque of Judgment^ The* drama by 
W.V.Moody (q.v.). 

Masque of Kings^ The^ play by Maxwell 
Anderson (q.v.). 

Masque of ike Red Deaths The^ story 
by Poe (q.v.) published in Graham^ s Maga^ 
zine (1842). 

In a land devastated by a horrible 
plague, the ‘Red Death,’ Prince Prospero 
determines to preserve himself and his 
friends, and removes to a secluded castle, 
where, with a thousand knights and ladies, 
he spends several months in extravagantly 
gay pursuits. At a masquerade in the im- 
peril suite, when the courtiers appear in 
masks and fantastic costumes, a terrify- 
ing corpse-like figure joins them, garbed 
as the Red Death. Attempting to stab 
him, the Prince dies; when others seize the 
apparition, it is discovered to have no tan- 
gible body. They realize that this is the 
Red Death itsel^and, as midnight strikes, 
they die: ‘and Darkness and Decay and 
the Red Death held illimitable dominion 
over all.’ 

MASQUBRIER, Lewis (1802-?), Ken- 
tucky-born sociologist and pioneer in 
phonetic spelling, invented a new alpha- 
bet of I I vowels and 22 consonants, pub- 
lished in The Phonotypic Spelling and 
Reading Manual (1867). Influenced by 
George Henry Evans, he developed a plan 
for an agrarian Utopia, in which the wage 
system and rents would be abolished, and 
his individualism eventually led him to 
anarchism. His various pamphlets were 
collected in Sociology^ or the Reconstruct 
tion of Society^ Government^ and Property 
(1877) and An Appendix to Sociology 
(1884). 

Maasachuset Indians, tribe or tribes of 
Algonquian stock, inhabited the New Eng- 
land coast at the arrival of the white colo- 
nists, although their power was already on 
the decline. John Eliot (q.v.) preached to 
them, and they joined the Praying Indians 
(q.v.). 

MASSACHUSBTTENSIS, see Umard^ 
Daniel* 
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Massachusetts Bay Company, English 
chartered company, was a Puritan (q.v.) 
reorganization of the New England Com- 

S any for a Plantation in Massachusetts 
lay, in itself an outgrowth of the fishing 
and farming colony organized by the Dor-- 
Chester Company of Adventurers (q.v.). 
The Massachusetts Bay Company was 
organized for trading and settlement as a 
large colonial counterpart to Virginia, 
with a Puritan flavor. In i6a8 it received 
a new patent, from the New England 
Council of Gorges, with a grant of land 
between the Charles and Merrimac rivers, 
extending indefinitely westward. The 
royal charter (1629) confirming the patent 
was given entirely into the hands of the 
proposed settlers, who arrived on the Ar~ 
hella (q.v., 1630) to settle at Salem and 
later at Boston. Self-government was con- 
ducted by a governor and General Court, 
although suffrage was extended only to 
church members. The crown’s objections 
to the colony’s coining of money, suffrage 
restrictions, extension of authority over 
Maine and New Hampshire, refusal to 
comply with the Navigation Acts, and 
general independence led to the rescinding 
of the charter (1684), when the colony 
joined with that at Plymouth (q.v.). The 
original settlers of the Bay Colony were 
Puritans, as distinguished from the Ply- 
mouth Separatists. Tohn Endecott and 
John Winthrop (q.v.) were the two lead- 
ing governors. Records of the company 
have been published. 

Massachusetts Centinei and the Re- 
publican Journal (1784-1840), Boston 
newspaper distinguished for its impartial 
news coverage and literary contributions. 
J.Q. Adams attacked Paine and other 
sympathizers with the French in three 
series of essays (179 1-3), under the 
pseudonyms Publicola, Marcellus, and 
Columbus. The paper was also famous for 
its effective use of cartoons, of which the 
most popular was the Gerrymander (q.v.) 
drawing. In 1790 the name was changed 
to Massachusetts Centinei and the Federal- 
ist Joumaly and in 1840 the paper was 
merged with the Boston Daily Advertiser 
(q.v.). 

Massachusetts Gazettey see Boston 
News-Letter, 

Massachusetts Historical Society, 
founded in 1791 by Jeremy Belknap and 
other historical scholars, whose gift of 
books and manuscripts became the nu- 


cleus of its present great collection. This^ 
the first organization of its kind in the* 
U.S., began to make available its Ameri- 
cana by publishing volumes of collections, 
augmented by a series of Proceedings and 
special publications. Among the many 
notable documents thus published for the 
first time are Bradford’s History of Plim- 
moth Plantation and The Diary and Letter 
Books of Samuel SewalL Its collections 
were first published in the American 
Apollo (1792-4), a Federalist weekly 
newspaper. 

Massachusetts Indians, see Massachu- 
set. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technolj 
ogy, leading scientific and engineering 
school, was incorporated in 1861 and 
opened in 1865. In 1915 it was moved 
from Boston to its present site on thd 
Charles River in Cambridge. C.W.Eliot\ 
was a professor there (1865-9), and presi- \ 
dents of M.I.T. have included Francis A. 
Walker (1881-97) and Karl Compton 

(1930- )• 

Massachusetts MagazinCy The (1789- 
96)^ Boston monthly, published music and 
fiction, as well as articles on current 
events. Contributors included Sarah W. 
Morton, Joseph Dennie, and William 
Dunlap. 

Massachusetts Mercury y The (1793- 
1840), Boston tri-weekly newspaper. 
Until 1797 it was called The Mercury y and 
after 1801 The Mercury and New-England 
Palladium, Its conservatism was repre- 
sented by such Federalist contributors as 
Fisher Ames. It was purchased by the 
Boston Daily Advertiser (q.v.). 

Massachusetts Quarterly Reviewy The 
(1847-50), literary, philosophical, and 
humanitarian journd, edited from Boston 
by Emerson, rarker, and J.E.Cabot, and 
intended, according to Parker, to be ‘the 
Dial with a beard.’ Although its contribu- 
tors included Lowell, Mrs.Howe, the 
eld^ Henry James, and other prominent, 
militantly aggressive authors, T.W.Hig- 
ginson considered irto be ‘the beard with- 
out the Dial* 

Massachusetts Spy (1^0-1904), new^ 
paper founded by Isaiah Thomas, ostensi- 
bly as a nonpartisan journal, but actually 
to serve the Revolutionary cause. In May 
1775 it was moved from Boston to Worces- 
ter, and part of the time it was edited by 
others. In 1781 the title was changed 
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to Thomases Massachusetts Spy^ or the 
'Worcester Gazette^ and from 1785 to 1788, 
to avoid the stamp tax on newspapers, it 
appeared as The Worcester Magazine. In 
addition to news, the paper published 
Agricultural articles by Crivecoeur, and 
such complete works as Robertson’s His» 
tory oj America and William Gordon’s 
history of the Revolution. In 1814 it 
passed out of Thomas’s hands. 

Massachusetts to Virginia, poem by 
Whittier (q.v.) read at the Essex County 
Convention (Jan. 2, 1843), called to pro- 
test the arrest of fugitive slaves. It was 
published that month in The Liberator 
and collected in Voices of Freedom (1846). 
In stirring seven-stress lines, it addresses 
the Southern state, in the name of the 
aroused Massachusetts counties, recalling 
the common struggle for liberty in the 
Revolution, indicating the inconsistency 
of the slaveholders’ position, and rejoicing 
in the vigorous democratic idealism of the 
Abolitionists. 

Massa*s in de Cold, Cold Ground, 
song by Stephen Foster (q.v*). 

MASSASOIT (^.1661), chief of the Warn, 
anoag Indians, whose real name seems to 
ave been Ousamequin or Wousamequin. 
As Indian ruler of all Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, he made a treaty of peace 
with the Plymouth Colony (1621), which 
was not broken until the time of his son. 
King Philip (q.v.). He is mentioned in the 
writings of Winthrop, Williams, and 
Bradford. 

Masses, (1911-53), weekly journal of 
news and social criticism, founded at New 
York by Piet Vlag as ‘an outgrowth of the 
cooperative side of Socialist activity.’ 
Under the editorship of Thomas Seltzer, 
it pursued no consistent political policy, 
and stressed literature with a liberal bias, 
drawing largely upon European fiction by 
such authors as Sudermann and Bjork- 
man. In 1912 Max Eastman became edi- 
tor, assisted by Floyd Dell, John Reed, 
and others^ and the magazine followed a 
more consistently Socialist policy, until 
it was suppressed by the government 
(Dec. 1918). Three months later, the edi- 
tors founded The Liberat^y a weekly 
journal of social criticism with an increas- 
ingly radical point of view. In 1922 the 
staff voted to afiHliate the magazine with 
the Communist party. Suspended in 1924, 
it was revived in 1926 as The New Masses 


and combined the political views of The 
Liberator zxid, the esthetics of The Masses. 
In 1948 it merged with another Marxist 
journal to become the monthly Masses 
and Mainstream. 

Master of the Inn, The, novel by Robert 
Herrick (q.v.) published in 1908. 

A doctor who finds a cure for mental 
and physical ill health in quiet contempla- 
tion and physical labor maintdns an ‘inn’ 
in the New England countryside. Among 
the city-broken men who come here to 
escape from the struggle and confusion of 
modern civilization is a great surgeon who 
in his youth won from the Master of the 
Inn his fianc6e. The Master restores 
strength and skill to the surgeon, who 
does not recognize him, and reveals his 
secret of happiness to his patient. The 
book ends when a fire of unknown origin 
destroys both the Master and his Inn. 

Master Skylark, novel by J.Bennett 
(q.v.). 

MASTERS, Edgar Lee (1868-1950), 
Kansas-born lawyer in Chicago (1891- 
1920), first entered literature as an avoca- 
tion. His early works included A Book of 
Verses (1898) and Maximilian (1902), a 
blank verse drama. He was suddenly cata- 
pulted into fame with the publication of 
Spoon River Antholo^ (q«v.,i9i5), free- 
verse epitaphs revealing the secret lives of 
the persons buried in a Midwestern ceme- 
tery. Masters did not again achieve the 
directness and simplicity that character- 
izes these poems, although he employed 
the same method in The New Spoon River 
(i 924), a bitter commentary on the vicious 
urban standards of changing America. 
Domesday Book (1920) and its sequel, The 
Fate of the Jury (1929). are considered to 
be among the best of his later poetry, 
which also includes: Sonp and Satires 
(1916); The Great Valley (1916); Toward 
the Gulf (1918); Starved Rock (1919); the 
dramatic poems, Lee (1926), Jack Kelso 
(1928), and Godbey (1931); Lichee Nuts 
(1930), statements of philosophy, in the 
Chinese manner; Invisible Landscapes 
(1935); Poems of People (1936) and The 
New World (1937), panoramas of America 
and its outstanding figures; and Illinois 
Poems (1941). The Sangamon (1942) is in 
the ‘Rivers ot America’ series. Across Spoon 
River (1936) is an autobiography, and his 
other prose books include: Mitch Miller 
(1920), Skeeters Kirby (i9ij3)j and Mirage 
(1924), novels based on his youth; CML 
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dren of the Market Place (1922), a novd 
about Stephen Douglas; The Tide of Time 
(1937), anothernovel; The Tale of Chicago 
(1933)9 ^ iconoclastic history; and su^ 
biographical studies as Lincoln^ the Man 
(1931)9 bitterly attacking its subject, 
Vachel Lindsay (1935)9 Whitman 
(1937)9 and Mark Twain (1938), the last 
presenting Clemens as a frustrated genius. 

Mateel Shepherd, character in The Story 
of a Country Town (q.v.). 

MATHER, Cotton (1663-1728), eldest 
son of Increase Mather, and grandson of 
Richard Mather and Jonn Cotton, was so 
impressed bv his heritage that he not only 
thought of himself as me destined leader 
of the Massachusetts church and state, 
but attempted to recapture the spirit of 
his forefathers in a time when such a spirit 
was no longer progressive. He entered 
Harvard at the age of 12, the youngest 
student ever admitted, and was justifiably 
considered a prig by his fellows. After 
some study of medicine, he prepared for 
the church, received his M.A. (1681), and 
assisted his father at the Second Church 
in Boston, where he was co-minister until 
1723, and afterward minister. When his 
father went to England to plead for the 
restoration of the Massachusetts charter. 
Cotton conducted the church, and worked 
at home for the same politick ends, writ- 
ing the manifesto against Andros, The 
Declaration of the Gentlemen. Merchants, 
and Inhabitants of Boston (1689). He had 
now written some dozen works, given 
evidence of being a great preacher, and 
been made an overseer of Harvard. When 
his father returned with the new charter 
and the new governor. Phips, Cotton 
wrote much to defend noth, two of his 
works being Political Fables (q-v.) and 
Pietas in Patriam (1697), a life of Phips. 
The latter began the investip;ation known 
as the Salem Witchcraft trials, in which 
Mather became fervently interested. Al- 
though he believed that the possessed 
persons should be treated by fasting and 
prayer, rather than executed, he affirmed 
the Justice of the verdicts, and made no 
public protest except in his semiscientific 
writings. Memorable Providences^ Relating 
to Witchcrafts and Possessions (1689) was 
an early study of a victim whom he took 
into his home. The Wonders of the Invisible 
World (1693) was a narrative of some of 
' jit Salem trials, containing theological 
m^rvations on the operations of devils. 
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This was answered by Robert Calef, a< 
rationalist opponent of the Mather innu- ' 
ence in church and state. Mather was him- 
self as rationd as Calef, as may be seen in 
his scientific interests and writings, recog- 
nized by his election to the Royal Society 
of England (1714), and in his statement 
of opposition to the methods of the witch- 
craft trials in his Magnalia Christi Ameri^^ 
cana (q.y.,1702). Nevertheless, his aggres- 
siveness in controversy, arrogant manner, 
and indication that he felt himself to be 
the political and religious leader of Massa- 
chusetts, all made him the butt of the 
critics of the Salem trials. His inability to 
succeed his father as president of Harvard 
or to control Governor Jfoseijh Dudleyj 
and his general conservatism in a peric^ 
of change, made him feel that many ol 
his amoitions were frustrated, even\ 
though he remajned a great power in the\ 
church. His irritable nerves were over-\ 
taxed by his indefatigable industry, and 
he was given to transports of religious \ 
feelinp^, which sometimes seemed self- 
conscious attempts to prove the existence 
of a saintly fire within him. On the other 
hand, he showed himself in harmony with 
the new age by championing smallpox in- 
oculation, urging tolerance in the ministry 
in his Manductio ad Ministerium (q.v., 
1726), and propounding ideas looking to- 
ward deism in his Christian Philosopher 
(q.v,, 1721). Possessing a library of nearly 
2,000 volumes, he was probably more 
widely read than any other American of 
his time, and knew seven languages well. 
His writing was scholarly, sometimes 
pedantic, and exhibited a zed which oc- 
casionally led him into specious reason- 
ing. His more than 450 works include 
histories, biographies, essays^ sermons, 
fables, verses, theological treatises, philos- 
ophy, science, medicine, and practical 
pic^. He had a definite theory of style, 
believing diat though a work should be 
replete with allusions and quotations, 
richness of content was more important 
dian elegance of e^^ression; and that the 
chief function of writing being instruction, 
the more information it conveyed the 
better its style. Among his important 
writings arc: A Poem to the Memory of 
. . . Urian Oakes (1682); The Present 
State of New England (1690); Eleutheria: 
or an Idea of the Rrformation in England 
(1698); A Family WellOrdered (1699); 
La Fe Del Christiano (1699), a work in 
Spanish; Reasonable Religion (1700); 
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*Some Few Remarks upon a Scandalous 
* Book ... by one Robert Calef (1701); Le 
Vrai Patron des Saines Paroles (1704), in 
French; The Negro Christianized (1706); 
The Good Education of Children (1708); 
'Bonijacius (q.v.,i7id), usually called 
Essays to Do Good; Psalterium Ameri"‘ 
canum (1718), a translation of the psalms; 
Sentiments on the Small Pox Inoculated 
(1721); An Account . . . oj Inoculating 
the Small-Pox (1722); The Angel of Be- 
thesda (1722), a medical manual; Parenta- 
tor (1724), a biography of his father; 
Ratio Disciplina (1726), on Congrega- 
tional polity; oxidi Biblia Americanuy an 
unpublished compilation of material il- 
lustrating and interpreting the Bible. His 
enormous Diary has been published in 
seven volumes by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society (1911-12). 

MATHERy Increase (1639-1723), 
youngest son of Richard Mather, was 
reared in the strict Puritan tradition of 
his father's household, educated at Har- 
vard (1656), and received his M.A. from 
Trinity College, Dublin (1658). He 
preached in England at Congregational 
churches, until the Restoration and the 
return to Anglicanism forced him to quit 
England for nis native land. He became 
teacher of the Second Church in Boston 
(1664), where he worked fervently until 
his death, and in 1674 was appointed a 
fellow of Harvard College. His intellectual 
activities outside of the church may be 
judged from his publication of some 25 
books before 1683, his organization of a 
society to discuss scientific matters, and 
his central position in many types of Mas- 
sachusetts activities. After having once 
refused the presidency of Harvard Col- 
lege, by placing his duty to his church 
before anything else, he was nevertheless 
appointed acting president in 1685, 
the following year took complete chaigp 
with the title of Rector. During his presi- 
dency to 1701, he encouraged ^ientific 
study, while at the same time resisting all 
efforts to undermine the college's funda- 
mental Congregationalism. In 1688 he 
sailed for England, after having been ap- 
pointed by the Conp;regational churches 
to bring a petition in the matter of the 
abrogated colonial charter. His interviews 
with James II came to naught when he 
was depc^ied by the Revdution of 1688, 
but he continued to appeal to William 
III, and in 1690 was made an official repre- 


sentative of the colonial ^vemment. His 
work was successful, for Governor Andros 
was replaced by Sir William Phips, and a 
new charter gave the colonists some of 
the powers they demanded. After his re- 
turn his power waned, since many rebelled 
against his influence in church and state, 
were dissatisfied with the charter, and in 
time opposed the attitude of Phips and 
himself in the Salem Witchcraft trials 
(q.v.). The witchcraft excitement had be- 
gun before his return, but, though he 
avoided the matter for some time, he was 
accused by Calef and others of responsi- 
bility for Phips’s actions. Actually, 
Mather's book, Cases of Conscience Con- 
cerning Evil Spirits (1693), disapproved 
the emphasis the court put on 'spectral 
evidence,' and generally had the attitude 
that it was better for a guilty witch to 
escape than for an innocent man to die. 
His rational point of view may also be 
seen in his championship of the unpopular 
cause of inoculation during a smallpq^ 
epidemic. Although he was by no means 
as bigoted as later popular opinion has 
claimed, he was firmly convinced of the 
rectitude of his own ideas, and supported 
them by his hot temper and tremendous 
power, m the belief that what he did was 
for the public good. He was the author of 
some 130 books, and contributed to more 
than 65 works by others. His style was 
simple, strong, and direct, although with- 
out brilliance. The works, which sweep 
the entire circuit of sacred and secular 
themes of the day, include: A Brief His- 
tory of the fVarr with the Indians (1676); 
A Relation of the Troubles which have 
hapned in New-England by reason of the 
Indians there (1677); Life and Death of 
That Reverend Man of God^ Mr.Richard 
Mather (1670); An Essay for the Recording 
of Illustrious Providences (1684), generally 
known as Remarkable Providences (q.v.); 
and many political tracts. Parentator 
(1724), his biomphy, was written by 
his son. Cotton Mather. 

MATHER, Richard (1596-1669), 
preached in England until 1633, when he 
was suspended from the ministry for his 
Puritanism. Stimulated by John Cotton 
and Thomas Hooker, he emimted to 
Massachusetts Bay (1635) and the follow- 
ing year became teacher of the church in 
Dorchester^ where he continued his minis- 
try until his death. He was a prominent 
preacher and a leader in the development 
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of the church polity. His anonymously 
published works included ChurchGov^ 
eminent and ChurchGovenant Discussed 
(1643), ^he earliest complete exposition 
of the New England theory of the churchy 
and Apologie of the Churches in New- 
England for Church Covenant (1643), argu- 
ing for a covenant of members as the 
basis of the Congregational church. With 
John Eliot and Thomas Welde, Mather 
was an author of the Bay Psalm Book 
(q.v.,1640). His most important work was 
the original draft of A Platform of Church 
Discipline (1649), the celebrated Cam- 
bridge Platform, which was the basic 
statement of New England Congrega- 
tionalism. He also drafted the original 
Half-Way Covenant (q.v.). He was the 
author of many other works, and was the 
subject of biographies by his son Increase 
and his grandson Cotton, being famous as 
the founder of the ‘Mather Dynasty' in 
New England. 

MATHER, Samuel (1706-85), son of 
Cotton Mather, was graduated from Har- 
vard (1723) and the following year began 
preaching. He married a sister of Thomas 
Hutchinson, and in 1732 became pastor 
of the Second Church of Boston. Charges 
that are now uncertain caused him to be 
dismissed (1741), and more than 90 of 
his congregation withdrew with him to 
found a new church, which he ministered 
until his death. His writings include 
some 20 books, marked by erudition 
rather than intellectual strength or style. 
Among them were a Life of the Very 
Reverend and Learned Cotton Mather 
(1729), Attempt to Shew that America 
Must Be Known to the Ancients (1773), 
and a poem. The Sacred Minister (1773). 
The last of the ‘Mather Dynasty,’ he 
pears to have been an unsuccessful 
preacher with little public influence. A 
contemporary said that ‘though a treasury 
of valuable historical anecdotes,’ he was 
‘as weak a man as I ever knew.’ 

MATHEWS, Cornelius (1817-89), New 
York editor, contributor to various maga- 
zines, dramatist, novelist, and poet. His 
first important writing was a romance, 
Behemoth: A Legend of the Mound Build- 
ers (1839), and was irollowed by a novel 
on New York politics, The Career of 
Puffer Hopkins (1841-2), published seri- 
ally in ArcturuSy a literary journal he 
founded with E.A.Duyckinck* His verse 
was published in Poms on Man in His 


Various Aspects under the American Re- 
public (1843), and he was also the author 
of Indian Fairy Book (1856; reissued as 
The Enchanted Moccasins^ 1877), a work 
based on information from H.R.School- 
craft. His plays include: Witchcraft ^ or the 
Martyrs of Salem (1846), an enormously 
successful blank-verse play, which was 
even translated into French; Jacob Leisler 
(1848), an historical drama based on the 
life of the early governor of New York; 
The Politicians (written in 1840 but un- 
produced), an indictment of New York 
politics; and False Pretences (1855), a 
light social comedy on parvenus. 

MATTHEWS, [James] Brander (18524 
1929), born in New Orleans, graduated 
from Columbia (1871) and two yeari 
later received his LL.B. After the loss on 
his family’s wealth, he devoted himseln 
to writing fiction and criticism and be-^ 
came prominent in literary and artistic ' 
circles in New York and London, being a \ 
founder of the Author’s Club, The Play- 
ers, and other societies. In 1880-81 he 
wrote two books on the French stage, and 
with Laurence Hutton he edited Actors 
and Actresses of Great Britain and the 
United States (5 vols.,1886). Meanwhile, 
besides collaborating with H.C.Bunner 
(q.v.) on a book of short stories, Matthews 
wrote a comedy, Margery's Lovers (1884), 
and collaborated on two other successful 
plays, A Gold Mine (1887), a comedy, 
and On Probation (1889), a farce, as ww 
as writing several one-act plays. After 
lecturing at Columbia (1891-2), he be- 
came professor of literature there (1892- 
1900), and from 1900 to 1924 was profes- 
sor of dramatic literature, being the first 
to hold such a position in any American 
university. His influence on playwrights, 
criticism, and public taste was great, 
through his many texts, compilations, 
and books of essays, including The De- 
velopment of the Drama (1903), Molihre 
(1910), Shakspere as a Playwright (1913), 
A Book about the Theater (1916), Principles 
of Playmaking (1919), and Rip Van 
Winkle Goes to the Play (1926). These 
Many Years (1917) is an autobiography, 
and he wrote several volumes of fiction 
about New York, including Vignettes of 
Manhattan (1894), Outlines in Local Color 
(1897), and Vistas of New York (1912). 
He lectured widely in the U.S. and 
abroad, was an original member and iiresi- 
dent (1913-14) of the National Institute 
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of Arts and Letters, and has been called 
•perhaps the last of the gentlemanly 
school of critics and essayists’ in America. 


. Matthias at the Door, blank verse nar- 
rative by E.A.Robinson (q.v.), published 
''in 1931. 

Matthias at 50, wealthy and ‘wrapp^ 
in rectitude,* is unaware of the falsities in 
his life, and pities his neighbor Garth, not 
realizing that the latter, through bitter 
failure, is wiser than himself. Garth speaks 
strangely of death, and the next day com- 
mits suicide inside the curious door of a 
huge rock on Matthias’s estate. The rich 
web of his complacency’ is abruptly de- 
stroyed when Matthias discovers that his 
wife Natalie married hiin as an expedient, 
and really loves his friend Timberlake, 
who, shaken by Gpth’s suicide, now dis- 
appears. The embittered Matthias^ takes 
to drink, and Natalie, to escape his vio- 
lence, becomes the rock’s second suicide. 
A year later Timberlake returns, pitifully 
ill, and lonely Matthias welcomes his one 
remaining friend. He fears that Timber- 
lake will seek an exit through ‘the door,’ 
but his friend reassures him, T shall not go 
until my name is called.’ Feeling that 
Garth and Natalie are summoning him, 
Timberlake attempts to reach the rock, 
collapses, and a few days later dies. 
Weary of defeat and futile self-explor^ 
tion, Matthias goes to the rock, but is 
halted by Garth’s ghostly admonition, 
‘You cannot die, Matthias, till you are 
born.’ He must live and suffer, he is told, 
before he can begin to know himself. Con- 
vinced and exjjectant, he returns to take 
his place ‘. . . in a new world That Tim- 
berlake and Garth and Natalie Had 
strangely lived and died to find for him.’ 


MATTHIESSEN, F[rancis] 0[tto] 
(1902-50), graduated from Yale, was a 
Rhodes Scholar, and got a Ph.D. from 
Harvard before becoming an instructor at 
Yale (1927-9) and professor at Harvard 
(1929-50). An influential teach<tf, he was 
liberd in politics, deeply religious, and 
incisive in literary judgments. His books 
include: Sarah Ome Jewett (1929); The 
Achievement oj T.S.EIiot (1935, revised 
1947); American Renaissance (i94i)> 
lyzing ‘art and expression in the age of 
Emerson and Whitman’; Henry James: 
The Major Phase (1944)* James 
Family (1947); The Notebooks of Henry 
James (1947), with Kenneth Murdock; 
From the Heart of Europe (194S); 


Otford Book of American Verse (1950); 
and Theodore Dreiser (i95i)» 

Maud Muller, poetic idyl in four-stre^ 
couplets by Whittier (q.v.), published in 
1854 and collected in The Panorama and 
Other Poems (1856). It tells of the brief 
meeting of a wealthy judge with the rustic 
maiden, Maud Muller, of their momen- 
tary thoughts of love, and of the memori^ 
of the incident that recur during their 
years of toil and disappointment. 

MAULDIN, Bill (1922- ), New Mexico 
born cartoonist, famous for his realistic, 
bitterly humorous drawings of front-line 
soldiers in World War II, printed with 
his complementary text on Army life and 
war in i/p (1945). 

Mauve Decade, The, see Thomas Beer. 

MAVERICK, Samuel (r. 1602-^.1676), 
came to Massachusetts about 1624, when 
he was evidently associated with Gorges, 
and engaged in commerce in the Bay 
Colony. He returned to England after tl^e 
Restoration, and wrote A Brief e 'Discrip-^ 
tion of New England and the Severall 
Townes Therein (1660), probably in the 
interests of more rigid colonial supervi- 
sion. He returned to Massachusetts as a 
royal commissioner (1664). 

Maverick, name applied to unbranded 
cattle, supposedly because Samuel A. 
Maverick, a wealthy Texan, neglected to 
brand cattle he received in payment of a 
debt (1845). During the Civil War, when 
business was demoralized, unmarked 
cattle were often claimed and branded by 
finders. Later stealing of unbranded cattle 
led to fights that figure in cowboy fiction. 
MAXIMILIAN (1832-67), Austrian 
arch-duke, brother of Emperor Franz 
Josef, was created Emperor of Mexico 
(1864-7) as a pawn of Mexican conserva- 
tives, supported by Napoleon III. When 
French troops were withdrawn, JuArez 
(q.v.) regained power and Maximilian 
was executed. His Recollections of My Life 
was issued in 1868. His Empress, Car- 
lotta (1840-1927), vainly seeking aid 
abroad, became insane. 

MAY, Samuel Joseph (1797-1871), born 
in Boston, was Connecticut’s first Uni- 
tarian clergyman, and was active in 
pacifist. Abolitionist, temperance, and 
feminist reform movements. He was in- 
volved in so many humanitarian mov^ 
ments that Alcott called him ‘the Lord’s 
chore boy.’ His writings include The Rights 
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and Condition of fTomen (1846), a widely 
circulated sermon; A Brief Account of His 
Ministry (1867); and Some Recollections of 
Our Anti^lavery Conflict (1869). 

May^Dayf title piece of a volume of 
poems by Emerson (q.v.) published in 
1867. It is a rhapsodic ode in praise of 
nature's beauties, in irregular tetrameter 
verse, alternately rimed or in couplets. 
The poet conceives Spring, "Daughter of 
Heaven and Earth,’ to be languishing 
"with sudden passion* on May-Day, fol- 
lowing the snow-bound winter. In a series 
of vivid images, he evokes the specihc 
beauties of the season and their invigorat- 
ing effect on all life. In accord wim the 
philosophic doctrines developed in Nature^ 
he shows that as lovely Spring comple- 
ments unlovely Winter, so nature con- 
tains a variety nt elements, which must 
be seen in their complex interrelations in 
order that the whole may be understood. 
Mayflower^ ship which brought 102 Pil- 
grims (q*v.) from England to the Ply- 
mouth Colony (q.v.). After twice setting 
sail accompanied by the unseaworthy 
Speedwell^ the voyagers abandoned this 
smaller ship, and left Plymouth, England 
(Sept. 16, 1020), arriving in the present 
Provincetown harbor (Nov. 21). A land 
party went to the present Plymouth (Dec. 
21), followed five days later by the ship. 
The "Mayflower Compact’ (drafted Nov. 
ii) was an ^reement among the 41 adult 
mdes, binding them together in a civil 
body politic to enact, constitute, and 
frame laws, ordinances, acts, constitu- 
tions, and offices, with reference to the 
general good of the proposed colony. 
Mourfs Elation (q.v.) contains a journal 
of the voyage, and a record of the com- 
pact. 

MAYHEW, Experience (1673-1758), 
born at Martha’s Vineyard, from the age 
of 20 until his death was employed by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in New England, as a preacher among the 
Indians. He translated into the Indian 
tongue a lecture by Cotton Mather, and 
his Massachusee Psalter (1709), an Indian 
version of the Psalms and the Gospel of 
St.|ohn, is declared to be the greatest 
monument of the Massachuset lanmage 
after the Indian Bible of Eliot. Mayhew’s 
other writings include Indian Converts 
(1727), a defense of his work; Grace De- 
fended (1744), a theological tract uphold- 
ing a measure of free will against the Cal- 
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rilnist doctrine of total depravity; and Oh^ 
servations on the Indian Language (1884), 
a personal letter written in 1722. Other 
works remain in manuscript. He was a 
grandson of Thomas Mayhew. 

Jonathan Mayhew (1720^6), his son, 
was pastor of the West Church, Boston, 
from 1747 until his death. He preached a 
rational^ practical Christian!^ based on 
the Senptures rather than Calvin, and 
affirmed the doctrine of free will, rejecting 
the Trinitarian view and defending the 
right of private judgment. His advanced 
outlook led to many controversies, and 
among his replies is the caustic Letter of 
Reproof to MrJJohn Cleaveland (1764). He 
was dso a liberal in regard to civil rights; . 
in his Discourse Concerning Unlimiteai 
Submission and Non-Resistance to the\ 
Higher Powers (1750), he defended popu-\ 
lar disobedience when civil commands \ 
were contrary to divine ordinances. The 
Snare Broken (1766) was a sermon coun- 
seling observation of the Stamp Act laws, 
dthough defending the preservation of 
individual rights. Mayhew was a friend of 
the Adamses, James Otis, and other Lberal 
leaders. 

MAYHEW, Thomas (r.1621-57), grand- 
father of Experience Mayhew, was owner 
and governor of Martha’s Vineyard, 
where in 1643 undertook missionary 
work among the Indians. This was three 
years prior to John Eliot’s similar work on 
the mainland. With Eliot he wrote a num- 
ber of Indian tracts, including The Glori- 
ous Progress of the Gospel (1649) and Tears 
of Repentance (1652). 

MAYLEM, John (1739-?), New England 
soldier, fought in the French and Indian 
War, about which he wrote two lusty 
poems. The Conquest of Louisburg (1758) < 
and Gallic Perfidy (1758), the latter re- 
counting his capture by the French and 
Indians under Montcalm. Appended to 
his name on the title-pages is the designa- 
tion, "Philo-Bellum.’ There is no record of 
him after 1762. 

MAYO, Frank (1839-96), actor and 
dramatist, began his career in California 
and became famous for his character parte, 
of which the greatest was the title role in 
Davy Crockett (1872), written by F.H.Mur- 
doch but progressively revised by Mayo 
until it was as much his as Murdoch’s. He 
performed it more than 2,000 times during 
a successful English tour. He also drama* 
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ti^ed and successfully produced Qemens’s 
Pudd*nhead Wilson (1895). 

MAYO, William Starbvck (1811-95), 
.New York doctor whose voyage to Spain 
and northern Africa resulted in the novel, 
^aloolah\ or. Joumeyings to the LjSbel 
Kumri (1849;, a romance about the Yan- 
kee Jonathan jRomer and his marriage to 
an African princess. The contrast between 
the U.S. and Africa gives rise to a Gulli- 
verian satire. The Berber (1850) is a novel 
with a careful depiction of contemporary 
Moorish life, which was the result of first- 
hand observation. Never Again (1873) is a 
novel about a Yankee in wealthy New 
York society. Romance Dust from the His-^ 
toric Placer (1851: republished as Flood 
andFieldy 1855) collects short stories. 

Maypole of Merrymount, ThCy allegori- 
cal tale by Hawthorne (q.v.), publish^ in 
1836 and collected in Twice-Told Tales 
(1837). It is based on historical accounts 
of the Cavalier settlement at Merry 
Mount (q.v.). 

Among the revelers about the Maypole 
at Merrymount are a handsome youth and 
a beautiful maiden, who, at the height of 
the festivities, arc married by a jolly An- 
glican priest. At this moment the pro- 
ceedings arc interrupted by a raid of En- 
decott and his Puritan followers. The 
latter are dissuaded from punishing the 
pair when each pleads for the other, and 
they join the Puritan colony, becoming 
sober and respectable citizens. 

MAYS, David J[ohn] (1896- ), Vir- 

ginia lawyer, author of Edmund Pendleton^ 
1721-1803 (2 vols.,1953, Pulitzer Prize). 

MEAD, Margaret (1901- ), anthro- 
pologist, whose works include: Coming of 
Age in Samoa {ig2%)yGrowing Up in New 
Guinea (1930), and Sex and Temperament 
in Three Primitive Societies (1935), col- 
lected in From the South Seas (1939) ; Keep 
Your Powder Dry: An Anthropologist 
Looks at America (1942); and Male and 
Female: A Study of the Sexes in a Changing 
World (1949^ 

MEADE, George Gordon (1815-72), 
graduated from West Point (1835), served 
m the Mexican War, and became an army 
engineer. During the Civil War he fought 
under McClellan in the Peninsular Cam- 
paign and took part in the Second Battle 
of Bull Run and at Antietam. In 1863 he 
succeeded Hooker as commander of the 
Army of the Potomac (q.v.), which he led 


until the end of the war, having begun 
this phase of his service with the victory 
at Gettysburg (q.v.). After Grant was 
given the supreme command, Meade was 
made a major general. 

Meaning of Truth, The, essays by Wil- 
liam James (q.v.), published in 1909 as a 
sequd to Pragmatism (q.v.). In this reply 
to his critics, James reasserts and ampli- 
fies the basic principles of his concept of 
pragmatism: The fundamental fact about 
our experience is that it is a process of 
change . . The true ... is only the 
expedient in the way of our thinking, just 
as the right is only the expedient m the 
way of our behaving . . . ; Truth hap^ 
pens to an idea. It becomes true, is made 
true by events'; True ideas are those that 
we can assimilate, validate, corroborate, 
and verify. False ideas are those that we 
cannot.* He discusses the theories of his 
fellow pragmatists, Schiller and Dewey, 
and points out certain weaknesses in their 
positions, but upholds his own concepts as 
essential to the doctrine of 'radical empiri- 
cism’ and contrary to untenable forms gf 
idealism and absolutism. 

Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde^ 
pendence, The^ document said to have 
been adopted (May 20, 1775) by the com- 
mittee of Mecklenburg County, North 
Carolina. It was first pi^lished in a North 
Carolina newspaper (1819). Similarity of 
phrasing with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence raised questions of Jefferson’s 
plagiarism, but the general belief is that 
the Mecklenburg document was altered 
for publication. 

Medicine show, type of entertainment 
found most often in rural America during 
the 19th century, when salesmen for ‘sov- 
ereign remedies,* promised to be cures for 
most of the known diseases, advertised 
their wares by wagon shows featuring 
musicians, song-and-dance performers, 
freaks, and especially actop representing 
Indian chiefs and medicine men. The 
medicine show methods of ballyhoo have 
been carried over into modern periodical 
and radio advertising. 

MEDILL, Joseph (1823-99), born at St. 
John, New Brunswick, became one of the 
great journalists of his time and a founder 
of the Republican party, to which he may 
have given its name. In 1855 he bought an 
interest in the Chicago Tribune (q.v.), 
which he edited until his death, and from 
1874 controlled financially. The paper was 
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ardently Republican^ and championed 
Lincoln at an early date. He was aected 
mayor of Chicago in 1872. 

MEEK, Alexander Beaufort (1814- 
65), Alabama lawyer, political figure, and 
author, whose books include The Souths 
west (1840) and Romantic Passages in 
Southwestern History (1857), works on 
early Alabama; and Songs and Poems oj 
the South (1857). 

MEEKER, Nathan Cook (1817-79), 
first showed his interest in socialistic colo- 
nization by joining a Fourierist phalanx 
in Ohio, and during the 1850’s wrote a 
novel, The Adventures of Captain Arm^^ 
strong^ combining romance with social 
teachings. On the staff of the New York 
Tribune (1865), he wrote a series of ar- 
ticles on the Oneida Community, and 
from a newspaper appointment to investi- 
gate the Mormons grew his plan for an 
agricultural colony in the West. Supported 
by his editor Horace Greeley, he launched 
the Union Colony (1870) at Greeley, on 
the Platte River north of Denver, as a 
co-operative organization in which pri- 
vate ownership of land and individual 
control of activity were permitted. During 
the eight years in which the colony flour- 
ished, he published a newspaper, the 
Greeley Tribune. He later became an In- 
dian agent, but his attempt to reform his 
chai^ were unsuccessful, and he was 
killed by the Utes. 

Meg March, see Littk Women. 

MEIKLEJOHN, Alexander (1872- 
), born in England, was brought to 
the U.S. as a child, and after graduation 
from Brown (1893) became a professor of 
philosophy there (1897-1912). From 191a 
to 1924 he was president of Amherst Col- 
lege, and in 1920 headed the Experimental 
Collie at the University of Wisconsin, to 
carry out his progressive idesu of educa- 
tion, which he further practiced in the 
School for Social Studies, a school for 
adults founded in San Francisco (1933). 
His books include: The Liberal College 
(1920); Freedom and the College (1923); 
The Experimental College (1932); Wha$ 
Does America Mean? (1935); and Educa^ 
Hon Between Two Worlds (1942). 

MELISH, John bom in 

Scotland, travded extensively throush 
the U.S., where he settled in 1809. His 
Travels in the United States (1812) was an 
attempt to promote emigration and was 
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hailed by reviewers as a fair depiction . cf ■ 
American life. The maps he drew for this 
work led him into cartography, and lie 
next published A Military and Topographu 
cal Atlas of the United States (1813). His 
other works include statistical and geo- 
graphical accounts of the U.S. and Inform 
mation and Advice to Emigrants to Hie 
United States (1819). 

MELLEN, Grenville (1799-1841), 
Maine author, whose books include Sad 
Tales and Glad Tales (1828), published 
under the pseudonym Reginald Reverie, 
showing the influence of Irving but fore- 
shadowing the short story form as devel- 
oped by Hawthorne and Poe. His verseL 
in The Martyr* s Triumph (1833), was 
strongly influenced by Byron. \ 

Mellichtsmpe, a Legend of the Santee\ 
Revolutionary romance by Simms (q.v.)l 
published in 1836. \ 

Blonay, a hideous half-breed, hates the \ 
patriot Humphries for haying accidentally 
killed his mother, and joins the Tory sol- 
diers under Barsfield. Their machinations 
are opposed by Ernest Mellichampe, a 
young ratriot, whose father Barsfield had 
killed. Ernest is captured in a raid, and 
Barsfield plots to have him escape so that 
he may be killed and Barsfield thus be 
freed to continue wooing Janet Berkeley, 
Ernest’s beloved, and to hold the Melli- 
champe plantation, Kaddipah, without 
fear of dispute. Blonay, remembering 
Janet’s past kindness, tells her of the plot, 
but is himself imprisoned by Humphries 
in a hollow tree, until the remorseful 
Humphries releases him in time to save 
Ernest. In the unsuccessful attempt to 
carry out his plan, Barsfield is killed, as 
are Blonay and Ernest’s companion, the 
scout Thumbscrew Witherspoon. 
MELLON, Andrew William (1855- 
1937)/ Pittsburgh capitalist, enlarged his 
inhented fortune by banking and stock 
manipulations in coke, steel, aluminum, 
and oil. One of the wedthiest men in the 
U.S., he served as secretary of the treas- 
ury under Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover, 
and is noted for his conservative policy of 
taxation, which favored large fortunes and 
corporate industry. He served also as 
ambassador to England (1932-3). At the 
time of his death he was the subject of an 
investigation for federal tax evasion, but 
he was posthumously exonerated. He 
donated his valuable collection of paint- 
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iAgs and sculpture to the U,S., toother 
^th funds for the establishment of a. na- 
tional art gallery in Washington, D.C» 
which was opened in 1941. 

Melting Pot^ phrase commonljr used to 
siyg;nify the mixture and assimilation of 
different races that have immigrated to 
the U.S. An early suggestion of tne phrase 
occurs in Criv^oeur’s essay, *What is an 
.American?' It is used as die tide of a play 
by Israel Zangwill, the Z9th-century Eng- 
lish author. 

MELVILLE, Herman (1819-91), was 
born in New York City, a descendant of 
English and Dutch colonial families in 
whom he took great pride. His father, a 
cultivated gendeman, underwent finan- 
cial reverses, entered bankruptcy, and 
died when Herman was 12 years old. l^he 
boy's mother, left virtually destitute with 
seven other children, seems from the por- 
trait of Mrs.Glendinning in Pierre to have 
been an imperious, unsympathetic woman. 
His schooling ended when he was 1 5, and, 
after clerking in a New York bank, work- 
ing in his brother's fur and cap store, 
farming, and teaching, he shipped as a 
cabin-boy to Liverpool (1839). This voy- 
age, described in Redbumy was both ro- 
mantic and harrowing, and ingrained in 
him a love for the sea. Upon Iiis return, 
he again taught school in upstate New 
York, until he sailed on the whaler Acush- 
net for the South Seas (Jan. 1841). The 
18-month voyage provided a factual basis 
for his later novel. MobyA)ick, When he 
tired of whaling, ne jumped ship at the 
Marquesas (July 1842) with a companion, 
Richard Tobias Greene, and lived for a 
month in the islands, as he later de- 
scribed in Typee and Mardi. From the 
savages who were holding him captive in 
the valley of Typee, he escaped on an 
Australian trader, from which he deserted 
at Papeete (Sejjt. 1842). In Tahiti he 
worked for a time as a field laborer, 
studying the island life that he later de- 
picts in Omoo, He left Tahiti on a whaler, 
and at Honolulu enlisted as an ordinary 
seaman on the frigate United States (Aug. 
1843). His life aboard the man-of-war 
until his discharge at Boston (Oct. 1844) 
is the basis of White-JackeU Having com- 
pleted his education in what he later 
termed the only Harvard and Yale that 
were open to him, he returned home to 
begin fashioning novels from his experi- 
ences, and to enter literary society in 


New York and Boston. His first five 
books, Typee (q.v.,1846), Omoo (q.v., 
1847), Mardi (q.v.,1849), Redbum (q.v., 
1849), and White-Jacket (c}.v.,i85®), won 
him fame and a wide following. He became 
a member of the literary circle of the 
Duyckinck brothers, who opened a new 
world of literature to him tnrough their 
great libraries. In 1849 he made a trip to 
England to arrange for foreign publica- 
tion, and visited Paris. The following 
year, with his wife, whom he had married 
m 1847, he moved to the Massachusetts 
farm that was his home for the next 13 
ears. Here he formed his friendship with 
is neighbor Hawthorne, who became his 
confidant after he outgrew the Duyckinck 
set of New York literati. His greatest 
work, Moby-Dick (q.v.,1851), was dedi- 
cated to Hawthorne, and it is worth 
noting that the tortured novel Pierre 
(^.v.,1852) was published at the same 
time as Hawthorne's Blitkedale Romance^ 
since both deal with idealists who are 
crushed in their attempts to pursue the 
ways of heaven upon earth. Melville's 
popularity, which began to wane with the* 
publication of Moby-Dick^ was entirely 
lost through the confused metaphysics 
and iconocTasm of Pierre^ for the public's 
preference was always for his early exotic 
romances. Opportunity for revmuation 
was lost when a fire at his publishers' 
(1853) destrwed the plates of his books 
and most of the unsold copies. Haw- 
thorne's removal to Concord deprived 
him of his last great stimul^, and from 
this time he drew farther within himself 
in his tireless search for a key to the uni- 
versal mystery. Israel Potter (q.v., 1855), 
the story of the Revolutionary solaier, 
was a weak historical romance, but it was 
followed by Melville's finest achieve- 
ments in short fiction, The Piazza Tales 
(q.v., 1 8 56), which included ‘Bartleby the 
Scrivener,’ 'Benito Cereno,' and The 
Encantadas’ (qq.v.). After The Confidence 
Man (q.v., 1 857), an abortive satire on the 
commerciuism and selfishness of die a^, 
he wrote no further prose except the 
novelette Billy Budd (q.v.), completed 
iust before his death. Claitel (q.v.,1876). a 
long, involved poem concerned with nis 
search for religious faith, grew out of a 
tour to the Holy Land (1856). His dianr 
of the trip was published as Journal Up 
the Straits {193$)- Melville's other verse 
includes Battle-Pieces and Aspects of tin 
War (q.v.,i866), John Most and (Mer 
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Sailors (q.v.,i888), and Timoleon (1891), 
the last containing poems based on his 
travels in Greece and Italy. Clarely John 
Marry and Timoleon were privately fi- 
nance and published in small editions. 
About 80 short uncollected poems were 
first printed in the collected edition of his 
works (1924). Melville's great creative 
period having perished from public neglect 
and his own inanition, he attempted to 
eke out a living by lecturing. Failing to 
receive a desired consulship, after a trip 
to San Francisco (i860) on a clipper ship 
commanded by his brother, he moved to 
New York City (1863), and three years 
later received a mean appointment as an 
outdoor customs inspector, in which posi- 
tion he continued for 19 years. His last 
years were spent in complete obscurity, 
and his death passed virtually unnoticed. 
It was not until 1920 that he was redis- 
covered by literary scholars, and in sub- 
sequent years the previous neglect was 
atoned for by a general enthusiasm. An 
elaborate collected edition appeared, in- 
cluding some work left in manuscript; in- 
dividual works were frequently reprinted; 
and some magazine sketches were col- 
lected as The Apple-^Tree Table (q.v,,i922). 
A wealth of scholarly research on his life 
and writings has been made, and recent 
students have revaluated his long-obscure 
literary reputation. He is now considered 
to be not only an outstanding writer of the 
sea and a great stylist who mastered both 
realistic narrative and a rich, rhythmical 
prose, but also a shrewd soci^ critic and 
philosopher in his fiction, which, through 
penetrating allegory and symbolism, 
ground away at the core of the universe 
in his search for an Absolute to reconcile 
heaven and earth. 

MEM BR£, Zenobius (1645-87), born in 
Wrance, was sent to Canada (1675) a 
^»collect missionary. He accompanied 
S^alle to the Illinois River (1679), and 
Sain on his exploration to the mouth of 
||ne Mississippi (1682). After a short trip 
'^ith LaSalle to France, he accompanied 
-^jhe explorer to Texas, where he was left 
with his companions to found a colony 
and mission, which subsequently perished, 
journals, compiled by Chr6tien le 

t rcq in the history of his ox^er in the 
r world, were published in France 
91) and translated as the First Estai-^ 
ment of the Faith in New France (2 

i.,i88i5. 


Memoirs of an American Citizeny TMy 
novel by Robert Herrick (q.v.). 

Memoirs of an American Lady, auto- 
biography of Anne Grant (q.v.). 

Memoirs of Carwin^ the BUoquM^ 
unfinished story by C.B.Brown (q.v.), 
intended as a sequel to W island (q.v.). 
Published serially m the author’s Literary 
Magazine (1803-5), it appeared in book 
form in London (1822) and was reprinted 
with Wieland (1926). 

Carwin tells his early history, from his 
youth on a Pennsylvania farm to his sub- 
sequent life in Ireland and Spain, and his ' 
discovery and mischievous use 01 his ven- 
triloquistic powers. He falls under the in- 
fluence of Ludlowe, a mysterious Irish- 
man, whose social ideas are derived from 
Godwin. Ludlowe evidently plans to um 
C arwin as a dupe in unrevealed plots o? 
roguery, which have some connection 
with his discovery of previously unknowii 
Arctic lands. \ 

Memoranda During the War^ Whit- 
man’s prose account of his Civil War ex- 
periences, published in 1875, and reprinted 
m Specimen Days and Collect (1882). 

Men in WhitCy play by Sidney Kingsley 
(q.v.), produced and published in 1933, 
and awarded the 1934 Pulitzer Prize. Set 
in a modern New York hospital, it deals* 
with the work and ideals of doctors, in- 
ternes, and nurses. 

George Ferguson, an ambitious young 
interne working under the celebrated 
surgeon Hochberg, so devotes himself to 
his work that he neglects his wealthy 
fianc6e, Laura Hudson, who consoles her- 
self with plans for a year in Vienna after 
their approaching marriage. During one of 
their quarrels, George has what is for him 
a casual affair with a nurse, Barbara 
Dennin. Unknown to him, Barbara 
becomes pregnant, and has an abortion 
that results in a serious infection. When 
she is brought to the hospital for an opera- 
tion, Laura learns of the affair and angrily 
breaks with George, who determines to 
sacrifice himself "by marrying Barbara, 
although he does not love her. The girl 
suddenly dies, and Laura, through Hoch- 
bex^, finally comes to understand George’s 
attitude. She urges him to continue his 
work^ and promises to share his hardships 
and ideals after his return from Vienna, 
where he now goes alone. 

Men Without Womeny fourteen short 
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tones by Heming^way (q.v.) published in 
1927. 

The Undefeated’ tells of the futile 
heroism of Manuel Garcia, a Spanish bull- 
fighter just released from a hospital, who 
atubbornly refuses to retire, secures an 
ill-paid 'nocturnal’ engagement, and gives 
an adequate performance before an un- 
appreciative audience, but is seriously 
injured and returned to the hospital. The 
Killers* describes the tense atmosphere in 
a small town lunch-room, when two 
Chicago gangsters enter to await Ole 
Andreson, whom they have been paid to 
murder. He fails to arrive, and they 
finally leave. Nick, the waiter, goes to 
Andreson’s room, and finds the victim 
aware of his impending doom, but para- 
lyzed by fear and unwilling to attempt 
escape. ‘Fifty Grand’ is the story of a 
champion prizefighter, Jack Brennan, and 
his bout with the contender Walcott. The 
middle-aged champion, worried by his 
responsibilities, cannot train properly, 
decides he is bound to lose, and bets 
150,000 on his own defeat. He fights well 
for several rounds, until brutally fouled 
by his opponent. Insisting that this was an 
accident, he continues with difficulty, 
then suddenly ends the matter by an 
obvious foul on Walcott. ‘ “It’s funny 
how fast you can think when it means 
that much money,” ’ he says. 

MENCKEN, H[enry] L[ouis] (1880- 
1956), Baltimore journalist, critic, and 
essayist, began his career on local news- 
papers in 1899, becoming editor of the 
Evening Herald (1905-6), and thereafter 
serving on the staff of the Evening Sun^ 
during 1916-17 as war correspondent in 
Germany. He became literary critic of the 
Smart Set (q.v.) in 1908, and was co- 
editor of tliis lively periodical with George 
Jean Nathan (1914-23). His collaboration 
with Nathan continued during the early 
years of The American Mercury (q.v.), 
which they founded in 1924, and which 
Mencken edited until 1933. He is best 
known for the aggressive iconoclasm of 
his editorial policies in these magazines, 
especially during the decade following the 
First World War, when he exhibited a 
savagely satirical reaction against the 
blunders and imperfections of democracy 
and the cultural gaucheries of the Ameri- 
can scene. Although this attitude implied 
doubt of the ultimate effectiveness of 
American institutions, he was equally 
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vehement in his denunciation of Euro- 
pean patronage of this country, and in his 
advocacy of an indigenous civilization* 
His critical views were widely influential, 
especially in his encouragement of such 
writers as Dreiser, Lewis, Cabell, and 
Sherwood Anderson, although he aroused 
much popular antagonism. He published 
many books, of which the earliest were 
the Kiplingesque Ventures into Verse 
(1903) and two critical works, George 
Bernard Shaw — His Plays (1905) and 
The Philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche 
(1908). Collaborations with Nathan in- 
dude two plays. The Artist (1912) and 
Heliogahalus (1920); The American Credo 
(1920); and Europe after 8:15 (1914), a 
travel book to which W.H.Wright also 
contributed. His most important work 
of scholarship is The American Language 
(1919, revised *2 1,'23,’36; supplementary 
volumes, *45 and 48), a discussion of the 
English language in the U.S., noticing its 
significant development here. Besides the 
celebrated six series of Prejudices (q.v., 
1919-27), he has. also written introducr 
tions and notes for editions of Ibsen, 
Nietzsche, and others; A Book of Bur-^ 
lesques (1916), A Book of Prefaces (1917); 
In Defense of Women (1918); Notes on 
Democracy (1926); Treatise on the Gods 
(1930); Making a President (1932); Trea^ 
tise on Right and Wrong (1934); Happy 
Days (1940), Newspaper DaySy 1899-1900 
(1941); and Heathen Days (1943), humor- 
ous autobiographical sketches; and A New 
Dictionary of Quotations y on Historical 
Principles (1942). 

Mending WalU blank verse poem by 
Robert Frost (q.v.) published in North of 
Boston (1914). Describing the time he and 
a neighboring farmer spend the day in re- 
placing fallen stones on the wall which 
divides their land, the poet declares. 

Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 

and expresses his philosophy of tolerance, 
generosity, and brotherhood in the con- 
trast between his neighbor’s dogmatic 
‘Good fences make good neighbours’ and 
his own more considered 

Before I built a wall I’d ask to know 

What 1 was walling in or walling out. 

MENKEN, Adah Isaacs (1835-68), 
born near New Orleans, began her dra- 
matic career in that city (1857) and mar- 
ried a Cincinnati merchant, Alexander 
Isaac Menken. Her stage career took her 
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to New York (1859), when she became a 
friend of Whitman, O’Brien, and others 
at the Bohemian rendezvous, PfafF’s. In 
1861 she first played her famous title role 
in Byron’s Mazeppa^ noted for the scene 
in which, seminude, she was strapped to 
the back of a wild horse. Her acting in this 
and other parts made her a favorite, in 
San Francisco and Vi^nia City, of the 
literary group which included Clemens, 
Harte, and Artemus Ward, and in Lon- 
don of Dickens, Reade, Swinburne, Ros- 
setti, and Burne-Jones, as well as in Paris, 
where her admirers included Gautier and 
Dumas phe. She was meanwhile married 
three times after leaving Menken, once 
bigamously to the prizefighter Heenan, 
and once to Robert Henry Newell. Her 
adventures became so fabulous that she 
once declared, ‘I never lived with Hous- 
ton; it was General Jackson and Methuse- 
lah, and other big men.’ Her poetrv, like 
her life and acting, was rich, garish, and 
romantic. The rhythms, generally ascribed 
to the influence of Whitman^ seemed to 
have sprung from the writinp[s of the 
Hebrew prophets, and the subjects were 
always passionately autobiographical. 
Her poems were collected as Infelicia 
(1868). 

Mennonites, membersof a Protestant sect 
that originated in Friesland in the 16th 
century, deriving its name from the Dutch 
religious reformer, Menno Simons (1492- 
1559). They accept the Bible as their sole 
rule of faith, wish to restore apostolic 
Christianity, administer baptism to adult 
believers only, are ardently pacifistic, and 
attempt to live apart from other groups. 
Suffering persecution in Europe, they em- 
igrated to America, first settling in renn- 
svlvania (1683) and spreading throughout 
the South and Middle West. Their num- 
bers have greatly increased, although they 
are divided into several branches. One of 
these is the Amish, followers of Tacob 
Amman, who separated from the orthodox 
body in the 17th century. In 1945 
were r. 150,000 Mennonites in various 
churches. 


Merlin^ blank verse dramatic narrative 
by E.A.Robinson (q.v.) published in 1917. 
It belongs with Lancelot and Tristram 
(qq.v.) in the author’s Arthurian trilogy. 

The wizard Merlin abandons worldly 
power to spend an idyllic decade with hie- 
mistress, Vivian, at Broceliande, in Brit- 
tany. At Camelot, meanwhile, Arthur is 
troubled by the schemes of his illegiti- 
mate son Modred, and by the infidelity of 
Guinevere with his trusted knight Lance- 
lot. His rule is threatened by civil strife, 
and he summons Merlin to him, chiding 
him for having ‘gone down smiling to the 
smaller lifi^’ and asking him to correct 
the evils of the time. Merlin replies that 
he can prophesy but not control event^, 
and that he can only advise Arthur to 
consider his kingdom his queen, sinie 
Guinevere is fated to love Lancelot, whim 
England’s future depends on Arthuil 
Still doubting and grieving, the king all 
lows Merlin to return to Broceliande, hui 
there the wizard and his mistras find\ 
their blissful preoccupation with each 
other vanished. He acknowledges that he 
has ‘seen too far’ and ‘known too much,’ 
and they sadly part. Merlin returns to 
Camelot, ‘the stricken city’ that he can- 
not save. With Dagonet, the fool who is 
so bitterly wise, he contemplates the ruin 
of the kingdom, and they find ‘a groping 
way Down through the gloom together.* 

MERRILL, Stuart Fitzrandolph 
(1863-191 0, lived most of his life in 
France, whose language he used for all of 
his writing except Pastels in Prose (1890), 
short translations of French authors. Les 
Gammes (1887) and Les Pastes (1891) 
show the influence of XVilde, the pre- 
Raphaelite school, and William Morris’s 
socialism, and he sympathized with and 
influenced the symbolist movement. His 
greatest work was Une Voix dans la Foule 
(1909), a stirring poetic plea for the op- 
pressed and wretched. 

MerrimaCf see Monitor. 

Merriwell, Frank, character in the juve- 
nile stories by W.G.Patten (q.v.). 


Mtr<^ of Coittte, novel by Cooper Mount, settlement at Mount 

Wollaston (now (Juincy), Massachusetts, 
MBRGBNTHALER, Ottmar (1854-99), founded in 1625 by Captain Wollaston 
German-bom inventor, came to the U.S. and Thomas Morton (^.v.). When the 
(1871) and perfected the linotype ma- captain withdrew to Virginia with his in- 
chine that bears his name (1885), which dented white servants, Morton took pos- 
was first used to set type for a daily news- session of the site, which was renamed 
paper by the New^York Tribune (1886). Ma-re-Mount. There, according to BratU 
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Merton 

V 

ferd, the Anglican settlers established a 
Itchoole of athisme/ whose members re- 
vived 'the beastly practices of the madd 
Bachanalians/ The frolicking of the 
Wonists about a Ma3rpole and their trad- 
ing of weapons to the Indians caused 
Myles Standish to be sent to seize Mor- 
ton, who was transferred to England 
under arrest (1628). Although the colony 
was dispersed, several Vevdlers’ lingered 
on. Morton's New English Canaan 
1637) presents his version of events, while 
Bradford and John Winthrop represent 
the Puritan and Separatist views in their 
histories. Hawthorne's 'The Maypole of 
Merrymount' {(J.v.,1837) is an allegorical 
tale, and other literary treatments include 
Motley’s romance, Merrymount (1849), 
and the operatic version by Howard Han- 
son and R.L.Stokes, Merry Mount (1934). 

MERTON, Thomas (1915- ), religious 
writer, an American born in France, reared 
there, in England, and the U.S., while at 
Columbia University was converted to 
Roman Catholicism. In 1941 he became a 
Trappist at a Kentucky monastery and was 
later ordained as Father M. Louis. His 
books include: The Seven Storey Mountain 
(1948), autobiography; The Waters of Siloe 
(i 949),on theTrappists; 
tion (i949),on the spiritual life; TheAscefU 
to Truth (1951), The Sign of Jonas (i953)> 
and No Man ts an Island U955)> medita- 
tions; and A Man in the Divided Sea (1946) 
BXidFiguresforanApocalypse{ig^i)^^^mo, 
Message to Garcia, A. essay by Elbert 
Hubbard (q.y.) published in 1899. It 
recounts an incident in the Spanish- 
American War, when Lieutenant Andrew 
S. Rowan was sent by McKinley to meet 
General Juan Garcia, head of the Cuban 
insurgent forces, in order to ^ ascertain 
what help was needed by Garcia against 
' the Spanish. Because of the heroic a^cts 
of Rowan's persistence during his dimcult 
journey, and the inspirational moral 
drawn (torn it by Hubbard, the essay be- 
came tremendously popular. Its circula- 
tion to 1940 is estimated at 40,000,000 
copies, many of which have appeared in 
special editions issued by industrialists to 
promote efficiency amonp; their mployes. 
it also served as regulation equipment to 
' soldiers on both sides in the Russo- 
Japanese War. 

METAGOMET, see King Philip. 
Metamora, ortheLastofthe Wampanoags, 
romantic tragedy by J,A.Stonc (q.v.), 


Methodism 

produced in 1829 and reused for Edwin 
Forrest by R.M.Bird (1836). It deals 
with the defeat of King Phdip, depicted 
as a noble savi^, at the hands of un- 
scrupulous English colonists. 

Metaphysical verse, term applied to 
writing like that of the 17th-century Brit- 
ish poets Donne, Crashaw, Cowley, Her- 
bert, and Vaughan, which conveys a 
direct emotional apprehension of thought, 
employing a psychological analysis of love 
or religion, using the conceit to bring 
into eccentric ^d startling juxtaposition 
the contradictions of life, and usually 
placing more stress on subtlety of thought 
than on pnventional form. American 
ts of this sort include: Edw^d Taylor, 
erson, Jones Very, and Emily Diwn- 
son. Many modern poets have been in- 
fluenced by T.S.£liot'8 interest in the 
I7th-centory metaphysicals. They in- 
clude: Aiken, Louise Bogan, Cummings, 
Horace Gregory, Marianne Moore, Mac- 
Leish, Ransom, Wallace Stevens, Taggard, 
Tate, W.C.Williams, and Elinor WySe. 

* 

Methodism, the doctrines, polity, and 
worship of those religious organizations 
developed from the evangelistic teaching 
of John Wesley (1703-51), his brother 
Charles, and George Whitefield (q.v.). 
As s^dents at Oxford, they conducted 
meetings for religious exercises according 
to such precise rules that they were 
dubbed Methodists. They accepted the 
teachings of the Church of England, and, 
although influenced by the Moravians, 
intended no more than a revival of per- 
sonal religion, emphasizing the immediacy 
of the Holy Spirit. Their zeal led the 
Anglican churches to be closed to them, 
but they carried on their evangelistic 
work in open-air meetings. No legal con- 
stitution was adopted until 1784, and it 
was not until 1791 that they broke from 
the Church of England to found the 
Wesleyan Methodist church, known in 
America as the Methodist Episcopal 
church. There have been many schisms on 
matters of government, and in ^erica 
also on issues raised by the Civil War. 
The Wesleys visited Georgia in 173J, and 
Whitefield made many visits, banning 
in 1738-5, when he was a lei^er of the 
Great Awakening. The beginnings of the 
organized church are attributed to the 
preacher Philip Embury, who arrived in 
1776. Francis Asbury was sent to America 
by Wesley in 1771, and became one of 
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Metropolitan Muteum of Art 

the church’s first American bishops (1784). 

The three main branches of the church 
were united in 1938. There were over ii 
million Methodists in the U.S. (1954). 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, largest 
and most important art museum in the 
U.S., situated in New York City, was in- 
coiporated in 1 870, moved into its present 
building in Central Park in 1880, and has 
frequently been enlarged. It contains col- 
lections of all types of art from all coun- 
tries and all periods, but American paint- 
ings occupy more space than those of 
any foreign school, and one wing is de- 
voted to American decorative arts. The 
Cloisters, housing European and medieval 
art, is at Fort Tryon Park in a building 
donated by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Metropolitan Opera Company, in New 
York City, founded in 1883, moved to its 
present building in 1893. It has been a 
major influence on U.S. operatic tastes, 
developing man>r singers, conductors, and 
directors, and bringing established singers 
to its stage. Conservative policies have 
kept it from introducing many American 
operas, but its premihes include; Puccini’s 
Girl oj the Golden West (1910), Victor Her- 
bert’s Natoma (1911), Parker’s Mona 
(1912), Damrosch’s Cyrano de Bergerac 
(1913), DeKoven’s Canterbury Pilgrims 
(19171, Taylor’s The King's Henchman 
(1927) and Peter Ibhetson (1931), Han- 
son’s Merry Mount (1934), and Menotti’s 
The Island God (1942). 

METZ, Christian, see Amana. 

Meuse- Argonne, see Argonne* 

Mexican War, mainly precipitated by 
the annexation of Texas by the U.S. (Dec, 
1845), but other contributing factors in- 
cluded the claims of U.S.citizens against 
Mexico, the desire to acquire California, 
and the ambition of imperialists for an 
increase in slave-holding territory. Hostil- 
ities began in April 1846, when the Mexi- 
cans resisted an advance at the disputed 
boundary of southern Texas by American 
troops under Zachary Taylor. War was 
declared the following month, when Presi- 
dent Polk announced that U.S.territory 
had been invaded. Santa Anna, temporar- 
ily President of Mexico, led his country’s 
forctSj while various U.S.expeditions 
were led by Sloat, Stockton, and Fr6mont 
in California; Kearney in New Mexico; 
Taylor, Wool, and Doniphan (q.v.) in 
acraiern Mexico; and Winfield &ott 
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Michigait 

(q.v.), the commander-in-chief, who CAp^ 
tured Vera Cruz (March 1847) and led a 
long inland march to Mexico City, which , 
capitulated after the Battle of Chapul- 
tepec (Sept. 1847). By the treaty of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo (Feb. 2, 1 848), Mexico 
ceded two-fifths of her territory to the 
U.S., receiving in return an indemnity of 
$15,000,000 and the cancellation of cer- 
tain American claims. Approximately 
13,237 enlisted men died in the war< 

MIANTONOMO {1,1642)9 with his uncle, 
Canonicus, ruled the Narragansett Indi- 
ans of Rhode Island. Despite his aid to 
the whites in the Pequot War, he was 
forced by the English of Connecticut to 
make a one-sided peace with Uncas (q.v.D, 
so as to irritate the hated Roger Williams, 
whose land had been granted him bv 
Miantonomo. When Uncas broke the 
treaty, the Connecticut colonists alloweq 
him to kill Miantonomo. 

MIGHELSON, Albert Abram (1852-^ 
1931), Prussian-born, American-educated 
physicist, was a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago (1892-1931). He is famous 
for his accurate measurement of the speed 
of light, upon which Einstein founded his 
theory of relativity. Michelson’s publica- 
tions included Velocity of Light (1902) and 
Ught Waves and Their Uses (1903). He. 
was the first American to receive the 
Nobel Prize (1907). 

MIGHENER, James [Albert] (1907- 
), New York-born novelist, after gradu- 
ation from Swarthmorc, study at Colorado 
State College, teaching of social sciences, 
and work as a book editor, was led into 
literature by his naval experiences in 
World War II. His 18 related sketches. 
Tales oJ the South Pacific (1947; Pulitzer 
Prize), were adapted by Rodgers and 
Hammerstein as a musical comedy. South 
Pacific (1949)- The Fires of Spring (1949) 
is a more conventional novel, concerning a 
boy’s growth to maturity during the 1920’s 
and the depression. After Return to Para- 
dise (1951), which dealt with the scene of 
his first work in a mingling of fact and fic- 
tion, and The Voice of Asia (1951), a study 
of the contemporary Orient, he wrote the 
novels, The Bridges of Toko-ri (1953) and 
Sayonara (1954), using the Korean war as 
background. The Floating World (1954) is 
a study of Japanese prints. 

Michigan, Universxtv 07 , founded at 
Detroit (18x7), was moved to Ann Arbor 



^ Mid-Ghsimel 

^ 1 * 37 )- It was the first state university 
and the first to be coeducational. Students 

• include F.P. Adams (1899-1900) and 

James Oliver Curwood (1898-1900), the 
graduates include J.R.Angell (1889), 
Stewart Edward White (1895), Walter 
Pitkin (1900), Avery Hopwood (i 905 )> 
David Dejong (1929), and Arthur Miller 
(1938). , . . 

^ Mid-Channel, set Ludwig Leiotsohn. 

' Middle Border, the prairie region of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska, and 
the Dakotas, which was an important 
agricultural frontier (r. 1870-1 900), when 
Scandinavian, Slavic, and Irish immi- 
grants settled there to establish one of 

• the great grain-raising areas of the U.S. 
Authors who have written of the region 
and its people during the frontier period 
include Garland, Rolvaag, Willa Gather, 
and Bess Streeter Aldrich. 

Middle Colonies, name applied to colo- 
nial New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and sometimes Delaware, which now 
form the region known as the Atlantic 
states or Eastern states (q.v.). 

Middle West, central agricultural area of 
the U.S., stretching westward from the 
Ohio River to the Rocky Mountains, and 
approximately inclusive of the Prairie 
and Plains regions (qq.v.). 


Millay 

Miles Wallingford, romance by Cooper 
(q.v.), published in 1844 as a sequel to 
Afloat and Ashore (q.v.). 

Believing his childhood sweetheart, 
Lucy Hardinge, loves another man, Miles 
decides to remain a bachelor, makes a 
compact with a cousin to will their prop- 
erty to one another, and with his friends 
Marble and the Negro Neb sets sail in his 
ship, the hawny to Hamburg. Anxious to 
reach Hamburp; to pay off a mortgage on 
his estate, he is harried when his ship is 
seized first by the British for carrying 
French goods, then by the French, and, 
after a second escape, is wrecked. Taken 
aboard a British warship, Miles is im- 
prisoned and his friends pressed into serv- 
ice. Escaping to New York, Miles finds 
his cousin is dead and his estate seized by 
a distant relative, Daggett, who has Miles 
jailed for debt. Lucy, though plagued by 
her own problem of a spendthrift brother, 
Rupert, provides bail for Miles. Once 
freed. Miles dispossesses Daggett and 
weds Lucy. 

MILLAY, Edna St.Vincent (189a- 
1950), born in Maine, graduated from 
Vassar (1917J, having already won fame 
with the publication of ‘Renascence' (q.v., 
1912), the title poem of her first volume. 
Renascence and Other Poems (1917), which 
exhibited technical virtuosity, startling 


Middle Years, They title of a short story fre! 
and of an autobiographical fragment. Fig 
both by Henry James (q.v.). the 

Middletown, see R. and H,Lynd. yes 

Midland, The, see Frontier. 

Midnight Ride of Paul Revere, The, see 
Paul Revere* s Ride. 

MIFFLIN, Lloyd (1 847-1 Pennsyl- Eli 
vania poet who devoted himself chiefly to for 
the sonnet form. Among his many volumes un: 
are The Slopes of Helicon Echoes she 

of Greek Idyls (1899), versions of Bion, to\ 
Moschus, and Bacchylides; The Fields ^ Pr 
Dawn (1900); TheFleeing Nymph (1905); 19; 

and Flower and Thom (i909;« (iS 

MILES, George Henry (1824-71), (i< 

Maryland author, whose plays included ^ 
Mohammedy the Arabian Prophet (pub- Va 
lished 1850), a blank verse romantic drs 
tragedy awarded a prize by Edwin For- (i< 
rest, but produced by another actor sh< 
(1851); HemandodeSoto (1852), romantic ea: 
drama; end Sehor Valiente (1859), a light bit 
comedy. His religious novels and Chns^ pa 
tine (1866). a collection of verse, are an 
marked by his strong Catholicism. vo 
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freshness, and a hunger for beauty. A Few 
Figs from Thistles (1920) showed that, 
though the disillusion of the post-war 
years was crowding in upon her, she was 


attempting to maintain gaiety by a con- 
sciously cynical flippancy, with Second 
April (1921) she revealed a more mature 
emotional tone, which, like her use of 
Elizabethan words and tight metrical 
forms, has marked her subsequent vol- 
umes. While living in Greenwich Village, 
she became associated with the Province- 
town Players, for whom she wrote The 
Princess Marries thePageii9i%y published 
1932). Aria da Capo (i9i9> published 
(1921), and Two Slatterns and a King 
(1921), all one-act satirical fantasies. The 
Lamp and the Bell (1921), written for a 
Vassar commencement, is a 5-act poetic 
drama. The Harp^eaver and Other Poems 
(1923, Pulitzer Prize) is noted for poems 
showing a further deepening froni her 
earlier arch attitude to a more disillusioned 
bitterness. Her mature technical ability, 
particularly in the sonnet, her lyric gift, 
and directness were exhibited in further 
volumes: The Buck in the Snow (1928); 



Millennial Church 


Millerites 


Fatal Interview (1931), a sonnet cycle in 
the Elizabethan manner; Wine from These 
Grapes (1934); Conversation at Midnight 
(1937), a dramatic narrative showing her 
increasing interest in contemporary social 
problems; Huntsman^ What ^arryf 
(1939); Make Bright the Arrows (1940), 
"poems for a world at war^; and Murder of 
Lidice (1942), a ballad written for radio. 
Her Collected Sonnets appeared in 1941, 
and Collected Lyrics in 1943. Other works 
include Distressing Dialogues (1924), a 
volume of sophisticated prose sketches, 
written under the pseudonym Nancy 
Boyd, and The King's Henchman (1927), 
the libretto of an opera by Deems Taylor, 
set in Saxon England. Mine the Harvest 
(1954) posthumously collects 66 poems 
and VLVX Letters were published in 1952. 
Millennial Church, see Shakers, 
MILLER, Arthur (1915- ), New York 
author, graduated from the University of 
Michigan (1938) where he began to write 
plays. His mature dramas include All My 
Sons (1947) ; Death of a Salesman (1949, 
Pulitzer Prize}, fusing realism and sym- 
bolism in reviewing the tragic life of a 
salesman victimized by his own false values 
and those of modern America; Crucible 
(195^), treating the Salem witch trials as a 
parable for mc^ern America; and A View 
from the Bridge (1955), a short, tragic play 
set on the New York docks. Focus (1945) 
is a novel about anti-Semitism. 

MILLER, Caroline (1903- ), Georgia 
novelist whose works include: Lamb in 
His Bosom (1933; Pulitzer Prize, 1934}, 
about back country Georgia life before the 
Civil War, and Lebanon (194^^), about a 
Georgia girl’s life on the frontier. 

MILLER, Henry (1891- ), New York 
born author, has lived in various parts of 
the U.S., as an expatriate in Europe 
(i930-'4o), and sin^ 1942 in California. 
His books are essentially autobiographic^, 
expresring ^ with ^sto his egocentric, 
anarchic view of life and his search for 
intellectual and ^ aesthetic adventure. 
Their ene^tic lyrical prose merges Ra^ 
laisian dialogue and descriptions with 
sprawling statements of the author’s owu 
emotions, moods, and beliefs. Among his 
writing are: Tropic of Cancer (1934), a 
narrative the emotional and int^ec- 
tual life of an American expatriate in 
Paris, marked by its frank treatment of 
physical relations and animated by a be- 
lief that "more obscene than anything is 


inertia’; Aller Retour New York (19J5), 
a letter on his voyage to the U.S. and 
back; Black Spring (1936); The CosmologL ’ 
calEye (1939); Tropic of Capricorn (1939); 
Hamlet: A Philosophic Correspondence 
vols., 1939, ’41) with M. Fraenkel; The 
Colossus of Maroussi; or The Spirit of 
Greece (1941), an unconventional travel 
account of a search for "a world of light’; 
The Wisdom of the Heart (1941); Sunday 
After the War (1944); and The AirJQondU 
tioned Nightmare (1945), an account of his 
reactions to the American scene. 

MILLER, Joaquin, pseudonym of Cin- 
cinnatus Hiner (or Heine) Miller (1841?- 
1913), at first a nickname, as his earliest 
writing was a defense of the Mexican ban- 
dit Toaquin Murietta. His early biograplw 
is cloaked in exaggeration; he was born in 
Liberty, Indiana, supposedly went West 
in a covered wagon, lived in frontier Orel 
son and with the Indians in Northern^ 
California, was at various times horse\ 
thief, Portland lawyer, pony-express mes- 
senger, newspaper editor, and Indian 
fighter, before turning to the poetry pub- 
lished as Specimens (1868) and Joaquin et 
al (1869). He drifted to San Francisco to 
enter literary society^ and to London, 
where his private printing of Pacific Poems 
(1870) and Songs of the Sierras (1871) 
brought him acclaim from the English, 
who were fascinated by the discovery of 
a ‘frontier poet.’ Hailed as ‘the Byron of 
Oregon,’ he dramatically attempted to 
live up to his title. He soon returned to 
America, where his energetic rhetorical 

K continued to appear, although later 
mbast, coupled with his imitative- 
ness and metrical weakness, caused him to 
lose the acclaim he first received. The 
Danites of the Sierras (1877), a Mormon 
play, ws» the most popular of his dramas, 
and besides several novels he wrote the 
autobiographical Ufe amongst the Modocs 
(1873) and Memorie and Rime (1884), 
Milleritles, religious sect more properly 
called Second Adventists. These followers 
of the New York farmer, William Miller 
(1782-1849), believed in the physical 
second advent of Christ in 184^. After 
the Day of Judgment failed to arrive that 
year, the date was set for October 23, 
1844. Even after the second diswpoint- 
ment inany followers remained faithful, 
continuing to anticipate a second com- 
ing. Another group, the Seven^ Day Ad- 
ventists, holding to a similar belief, 
adopted Saturday as the sabbath. In 1954 
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^is group hid r.297,000 members, and 
other Adventist sects some 36,000. Ed- 
* ward Eggleston^s The End oj the World 
and the works of Jane M. Parker are 
iunong the books dealing with Millerites. 

Millikan, Robert Andrews (1868- 
195^), Illinois-born physicist, professor 
at the University of Chicago (1896-1921) 
and the California Institute of Technology 
,(1921-53). He was awarded the NoSd 
Prize* in physics (19^3) for his work in 
isolating the electron and in photo- 
electric research. His books include: 
The Electron (1917, revised 1925), Science 
and Life (19^3), The Evolution of Science 
and Religion (1927), Science and the New 
. Civilization (1930), and Time, Matter 
and Values (1932). 

MILLIS, Walter (1899^ ), New 

York journalist, whose books include: 
The Martial Spirit (1931), a history of the 
Spanish-American War; Road to War 
(i935)> a study of the steps leading to 
the entrance of the U.S. into the First 
World War: Viewed without Alarm 9 

a survey of contemporary Europe; Why 
Europe Fights (1940); The Last Phase 
(1946), about the Allied war victory; 
and This Is Pearl! (1947), about the 
Pearl Harbor attack. 

MILLS, Clark (1815-83), self-taught 
sculptor, chiefly known for the first eques- 
trian statue in America, Genial Jackson 
(1853). He had never seen his subject or 
any other equestrian statue, but the rear- 
ing horse was so pleasing that Congress 
voted an additional ^20,000 to the original 
payment of 12,000. 

MILLS, Robert (1781-1855), Charles- 
ton-born architect, under the tutelage of 
Jefferson and Latrobe became a lead^ in 
the Greek Revival (q.v.). As architect 
of public buildings under Jackson he de- 
signed the Treasuty Building, the Post 
Office, the Patent Office, and the Wash- 
ington Monument. He also designed Bal- 
timore’s Washington Monument* 

Mingo, name applied by the Delaware 
Indians and their allies to the Iroquois 
(q.v.) and cognate tribes, and more par- 
ticularly, in colonial time^ by the Ameri- 
cans to a detached band oflroquois on the 
upper Ohio River in Pennsylvania. In the 
CeatherStocking Tales, the name is always 
associataJ with cunning, tr^hery, and 
ferocity. Magua the Huron, in The Last 
rffiie Mohkans^ is called a Mingo. 


Miiijiter*s Wooing 

Mingo, and Other Sketches in Black and 
White, four local-color tales by Joel 
Chandler Harris (q.v.) published in 1884. 

'Mingo: A Sketch of Life in Middle 
G^rgia’ is the stoty of the Negro servant 
Mingo, who remains faithful to his mis- 
tress even when she marries into a 'poor 
white’ family. After her death, following 
the loss of her husband in the Civil War, 
Mingo remains to care for her child and 
manage the farm of her coarse but well- 
intention^ mother-in-law. 'At Teague 
Poteet’s’ is a novelette about the Georgia 
backwoodsman, moonshiner, and Civil 
War draft evader, Teague Potcet; his 
marriage to Puss Pringle; and their daugh- 
ter Sis, who falls in love with Philip Wood-* 
ward, agent sent to investigate the moon- 
shiners. Wc^dward resigns his commission, 
allays suspicion by helping the mountain- 
eers outwit federal officers, marries Sis 
and takes her to the city, to the sorrow of 
her parent^ who are however 'proud that 
Sis was going to marry Somebc^y.’ 

Minister's Black VeU, The, parable by^ 
Hawthorne (q.v.) published in The Token 
(1836) and in Twice-Told Tales (183^. 

The Reverend Mr.Hoopcr, a New Eng- 
land Puritan minister, appears one Sun- 
day with his face covered by a black veil. 
Refusing to e3q>lain his action to his terri- 
fied congregation, or to his fianc6e, who 
leaves him, he goes through life conceal- 
ing his fac^ saying ody that the veil is a 
symbol of the curtain that hides every 
man’s heart and makes him a stranger 
even to his friend, his lover, and his G^. 

Minister's Wooing, TJ^, novel by Mrs. 
Stowe (q.v.) published in 1859. It is set 
in Newport a New England town, shortly 
after the Kevolution* Aaron Burr is a 
minor character. 

Mary Scudder has been taught by her 
widowed mother to follow the orthodoxy 
of their pastor, Dr.Hopkins. His cousin 
James Marvvn loves her. but, when she 
refuses him because he nas no religious 
faith, he goes to sea and is report^ to 
have died in a shipwreck. Mary becomes 
engaged to Dr.Hopkins, who is much older 
than she. Even when James writes that 
he has been converted by a miraculous 
escape from death, and then comes to 
resume his courtship, she announces 
that she will ke^ her promise to the 
minister. Miss Prissy Diamond, the 
friendly dressmaker, and Candace, the 
devout Negro servant, encourage James’s 
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suit, and, when Dr.Hopkins learns thdr 
true feelings, he sacrifices his own h^pi- 
ness, makine possible the marriage of tne 
young couple. 

Miniver Cheevy^ poem in iambic tetram- 
eter quatrains, by £.A.Robinson (q.v.), 
published in The Town Down the River 

. . .... 

This satirical portrait of Miniver, a 

worldly failure in Tilbury Town, shows 
him to be unaware of his personal inade- 
quacies, consoling himself with a roman- 
tic melancholy that he carries to absurd 
lengths. ‘Born too late,’ he ‘sighed for 
what was not,’ dreaming of ‘medieval 
grace’ and ‘the days of old.’ Thus his life 
consists of futile yearnings and frustra- 
tion, to no end except that ‘Miniver 
coughed, and called it fate, And kept on 
drinking.’ 

Minnehaha* character in Hiawatha 
(q.v.). The name is first mentioned in 
Mary Eastman’s Life and Legends of the 
Sioux (1849), as the Indian name for a 
waterfall near Minneapolis. 


Mim Lulu fiett 

the program of the minstrel show h^i^ 
become traditional. A row of performers 
was seated in a semicircle on the stage, « 
with an interlocutor in the center, and 
two ‘end men’ called ‘Mr.Tambo’ and 
‘Mr.Bones,’ who played the tambourihe 
and bone castanets. These three main- 
tained a running dialogue of Negro jokes, 
while the entire company presented songs, 
dances, and farces, and performed on the 
banjo, fiddle, and percussion instruments. 
The minstrel show was an important in- 
fluence in ^ the development of Negro 
music and jazz (q.v.) and helped to form 
the vaudeville and dramatic conceptions 
of Negro humor and character. 

MINUIT, Peter (1580-1638), probabl^ 
of French or Walloon descent, was diret 
tor of the colony of New Netherlana 
(q.v., 1 626-31). For 60 guilders (^24) he 
bought Manhattan Island from the Ini 
dians, a transaction that gave an air o^ 
legality to the accomplished occupation.\ 
He was recalled and dismissed after a dis- 
pute with his secretary. In 1638 he headed 
the Swedish colonists who founded New 


MINOT, Georoe Richards (1758- 
1802), Massachusetts jurist, author of 
The History of the Insurrection in Massa- 
chusetts in the Year 1786 (1788), a hostile 
account of Shays’s Rebellion, He con- 
tinued Hutchinson’s History of Massa^ 
chusetts Bay (2 vols.,1798, 1803), but his 
work was eclipsed by the posthumous 
publication of Hutchinson’s own con- 
tinuation (1828). 

Minstrel show, type of variety enter- 
tainment presenting white men in black- 
face performances of Negro songs, dances, 
and jokes, originated in the U.S. and 
was extremely popular here and in Europe 
during the 19th century. T.D.Rice has 
been called ‘the father of American 
minstrelsy’ because of his blackface per- 
formance of the song ‘Jim Crow’ (q.v., 
1830) and his subsequent success in pro- 
grams of Negro songs and dances. Dan 
Emmett (q.v.) was another early minstrel. 
The most famous troupe was organized 
by E.P.Christy (q.v.,i 842), Stephen Fos- 
ter wrote for Christy’s Minstrels, pub- 
lishing under Christy’s name such popu- 
lar minstrel songs as ‘Oh! Susanna!,’ 
‘Uncle Ned’, OU Folks at Home^ Cam^ 
town RaceSy and Massifs in de Cold^ Cold 
Ground. Among the works of Dan Em- 
mett were Dixie (q.v.) and Old Dan 
Tucker. By the middle of the century. 


Sweden (q.v.). He and his ship were lost 
in a hurricane the same year, while on a 
commercial trip to the Island of St. 
Christopher. 

Minutemen, colonial militia or armed 
citizens who agreed before the Revolu- 
tionary War to be ready for action in a 
minute. Although applied to other pa- 
triotic colonial forces, the name is gener- 
ally used in reference to the Massachus- 
etts militia. 

Miriam, heroine of The Marble Faun 

(q.v.). 

Miriam Coffin^ novel by Joseph C. Hart 
(q.v.). 

Mirror f see New-York Mirror. 

Miss Leslie's Magazine (1843-6), peri- 
odical of literature and fashions for 
women, whose contributors included N.P. 
Willis, Mrs.Sigourncy, Park Benjamin, 
and l^ngfellow. The name was changed 
to The Ladies' Magazine (1844), and to 
Arthurs Ladies^ Magazine (1845), before 
it was merged with Godey^s Lady's Book. 

Miss Lulu Bett^ novel by Zona Gale 
(q.v.) published in 1920. Her dramatiza- 
tion (1920) won the Pulitzer Prize for 
1921. 

Lulu Bett, a spinster, earns her keep 
by servi^ as the household drudge in the 
Wisconsin home of her sister, Ina Deacqn, 
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and her husband Dwight. She is scorned 
Because she is plain and unmarried, and 
the family’s conception of her is thor- 
oughly upset when she marries Dwight’s 
worldly brother, Ninian. When Ninian 
tdls her that he does not know whether 
his first wife is dead. Lulu returns to the 
banal and complacent Deacons, who taunt 
her further, insisting that Ninian has 
tired of her. Not willing to give her the 
satisfaction of telling the neighbors that 
he really loved her, for fear that the 
scandal of the bigamy will hurt the 
family, they force her to make the neigh- 
bors believe that she has left her husband 
because of her inability to be a good wife. 

The play was presented with two endings. 

In both of them. Lulu rouses her courage 
to show the Deacons their selfish mean- 
ness, but in the first Ninian finds his 
former wife dead and comes back to 
claim Lulu, while in the second she leaves 
without solace, to find her own place in 
the world. 

Miss RaveneVs Conversion from Se- 
cession to Loyalty^ novel by J.W.De 
Forest (q.v.), published in 1867. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, Dr. 
Ravenel, a scholar who is loyal to the 
Union, leaves New Orleans for ‘New 
Boston’ (New Haven, Connecticut). With 
his daughter Lillie, whose sympathies lie 
with the aristocratic South, he grows con- 
cerned at the entrance into the girl’s life 
of two suitors: Edward Colburne, an in- 
telligent but modest New Boston lawyer; 
and Lieutenant-Colonel John Carter, a 
Virginia-born soldier in the Union army, 
whose dashing manners and aristocratic 
tendencies match her ideal of Southern 
manhood. Dr. Ravenel prefers Colburne, 
an abolitionist like himself, and fears Car- 
ter’s reputation for dissipation and lack 
of scruples. Meanwhile Lillie’s conversion 
has begun, and she has a vital interest in 
the Northern success when Colburne and 
Carter participate in the capture of New 
Orleans. Soon the Ravends return to 
their old home, and Carter gives up his 
life of drink and mistresses to court Lillie 
and intrigue for promotion. After their 
marriage, he remains faithfid fer a time, 
but during a trip to Washington has a 
secret affair with her gay young aunt, 
Mrs.Larue. This ends with the birth of 
Lillie’s son, but Dr.Ravenel, now engaged 
in the education of freed slaves, learns of 
r’s infiddity and informs his daugh- 
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ter, who leaves her husband shortly before 
he dies as a hero in battle. At the dose 
of the war. Lillie is converted to aboli- 
tionism, through her return to New 
Boston and her marriage to Colburne. 

Mission Indians, general term applied 
to Indians of many tribes, chiefly the 
Yuma and Shoshone, who were Christian- 
ized and gathered into communities by 
the Spanish Franciscans in southern 
California (177^1831). They were driven 
out of the missions by the Mexicans, and 
were neglect^ by the Americans until 
after the Civil War, when, largely at the 
instigation of Hden Hunt Jackson, the 
government took steps to care for them. 
They are now located on 30 small reser- 
vations in southern California. Ramona 
and Isidro are romantic depictions of the 
life of the Mission Indians. 

Mississippi Bubble, name applied to the 
disastrous financial scheme of the Com- 
pagnie d’Occident, cominonly called the 
Mississippi Company. This was organized 
by John Law (1671-1729), a Scottish^ 
banker, who in 1717 won for it exdusive 
commercial privileges in the Mississippi 
Valley and the Louisiana Territory. Con- 
trol of all French colonial trade was 
secured in 1719, by the addition of organi- 
zations to develop China, Africa, and the 
Indies. Law, who had become a director 
of the French state bank, controlled 
French finances and revenues and assumed 
the public debt. The inflation of paper 
money by which shares were purchased, 
in a period of unbounded speculative 
excitement, led to a panic and ended in 
financial ruin when redemption in specie 
was prohibited by Law’s decree (1720). 
Literature about the episode includes 
Emerson Hough’s novel. The Mississippi 
Bubble (1902). 

Mississippi River, principal river of the 
U.S. and one of the largest inland naviga- 
tion systems in the world, drains the great 
central basin between the Appalachian 
and Rocky Mountains. Having its source 
in northern Minnesota, and flowing 
through the center of the Prairie and 
Southern states (qq.v.), the river has for 
its chief tributaries the Missouri and Ohio 
Rivers, from which each )rear it carries 
half a billion tons of sediment to the 
Louisiana delta and the Gulf of Mexico, 
as well as annual flood waters that some- 
times inundate large areas. Dominating 
the economic life of the South and Middle 
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West until the Civil War and the coming 
of the railroads, the Mississifmi was the 
focus of a distinctive type of American 
culture during the glamorous period of 
steamboats and showboats (1811-61), 
whose most celebrated literary interpreter 
has been Mark Twain, especially in 
Huckleberry Finn and Life on the Missis^ 
sippi. Other writers on the Mississippi 
include those associated with its principal 
cities, St.Louis and New Orleans (qq.v.). 
Its earlier history included discovery by 
De Soto, domination by the French follow- 
ing the explorations by Jolliet, Marquette, 
La Salle, and Iberville, control by Spain 
(1763-1800), settlement and exjploitation 
of its valley by the U.S. after the Louisi- 
ana Purchase (1803), and the pre-ste^- 
boat period of keel boating whose typical 
folk hero was Mike Fink (q.v.). By i860 
there were more than 1,000 steamboats 
on the river, helping to tie the Middle 
West to the South. During the Civil War, 
the Northern attempts to gain control 
were finally successful through the siege 
of Vicksbuig and the capture of New 
Orleans. The river is still of primary im- 
portance to U.S.agriculture and trade. 
Doth as a constructive and destructive 
force, which popular conceptions of ite 
power have included the Negro's personi- 
fication of "Or Man River* and the In- 
dian’s of the "Father of Waters.’ 

Missouri Compromise, championed by 
Henry Clay, was passed by Congress 
(1820) to resolve conflict over the exten- 
sion of slavery to newly admitted states. 
To maintain equal representation of 
Northern and Southern factions in the 
Senate, it was agreed that Maine and 
Missouri should t>e simultaneously ad- 
mitted to the Union, the first prohibiting 
slavery and the second allowing it. The 
compromise measure also stipulated the 
prohibition of slavery in the remainder 
of the Louisiana Purchase north of 36"^ 
30'. It was repealed (1854). 

Mrs.Partington, character in the stories 
by B.P.Shiliaber (q.v.). 

Mrs.Wiggs of the Cabbage Patchy 
story by Alice Hegan Rice (q.v.), pub- 
lished in X901 under her maiden name, 
Alice Caldwell H^an. 

Mrs.Nancy Wig^, who lives in a ram- 
■ ' \ house in me "Cabbage Patch,* a 
l^ement section along the railroad 
’ a middle-aged widow with two 
and Billy, and three daughters. 



Mr. Higginbotham’s Catastrophe , 

Asia, Australia, and Europena. They live 
amid hardships and dire poverty, htxt 
"the substance of her philosophy lay in ^ 
keeping the dust off her rose-colored 
spectacles.’ When Jim dies, the family 
is aided by wealthy Lucy Olcott, and 
later by her former fianc6, Robert Red- 
ding. Through the intervention of these 
two, and by their own persistent en- 
deavors, the Wiggses maintain life and^ 
optimism. They are able to repay' their' 
benefactors by causing their reconcilia- 
tion, and when the people of the Cabbage 
Patch gather to celebrate Mrs.Wiggs’s 
fiftieth birthday, Robert and Lucy come 
to announce their approaching marriage. 
The widow concludes, "Looks like evbr’ 
thing in the world comes right, if we 
wait long enough ! ’ \ 

Mr. Crewels Career^ novel by Winstqn 
Churchill (q.v.) published in 1908. 

Judge Hilary Vane is legal counsel and 
chief power in the railroad that controls 
the government of a New England state. 
His son Austen campaigns to free the state 
from the influence of the monopoly, but 
refuses a nomination for the governorship 
because he does not wish to hurt his 
father, or Au^stus Flint, president of the 
railroad and father of his fianc6e, Victoria. 
As a result, Humphrey Crewe, an eg<^ 
tistical capitdist, gains the reform nomi- 
nation, and is defeated by the political 
manipulations of the railroad’s candidate, 
although the campaign has demon- 
strated the waning power of the railroad 
as a political force. 

Mr^Faust^ dramatic poem by A.D.Ficke 
(q.v.). 

Mr. Higginbotham* $ Catastrophe^ 
story by Hawthorne (q.v.) published in 
The Token (1834) and in Twice-Told Tales 
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Dminicus Pike, an itinerant tobacco- 
peddler, is informed of the hanging of 
wealthy old Mr.Higginbotham of Kim- 
ballton. He spreads the rumor as he 
travels, only to have it denied by persons 
who have seen the old man since his sup- 
posed death. Hearing a^ain of the hang- 
ing, and being contradicted b^ Himn- 
botham’s niece, he goes to Kimballton, 
and arrives just in time to save her uncle 
from actual murder. It is revealed that 
the murder was planned by three men. 
two of whom successively lost courap^e and 
fled, spreading the rumor. Dominicuiys 
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rewarded by becoming Higginbotham’s 
heir, as well as marrying the niece. 


Hodge and Mr.Hazard^ novel by 
Elinor Wylie (q.v.). 

Mf*IncouV$ Misadventure^ novel by 
Edgar Saltus (q.v.). 

MrJsaacs, romance by F.M.Crawford 
(q.v.). 

.^Mr.PftU play by Zona Gale (q.v.). 

MITCHELL, Donald Grant (1822- 
1908), is commonly known as Ik Marvel, 
or Ike Marvel, a name that resulted from 
the misprinting of the pseudonym, J.K. 
Marvel, which he adopt^ in 1846 for his 
contributions to the Morning Courier and 

' New York Enquiry. Although he himself 
preferred his writings about model farm- 
ing and rural pleasures, such as My Farm 
of Edgewood (1863) and Rural Studies 
(1867), his most popular works were the 
gently fanciful and subjective Reveries 
of a Bachelor (q.v., 1850) and 'Dream Lije 
(1851), books on the borderline between 
fiction and the essay. His novel. Dr Johns 
(1866^ is a delicate and leisurely story of 
New England village life in the early 19th 
century, concerned with the contrast 
between the rigid Calvinism of Connecti- 
cut and the external influence of Catholi- 
cism through two French women charac- 
ters. 

MITCHELL, Isaac (r. 1759-1 8 12), 
paper editor of Albany and Poughkeepsie, 
in his Poughkeepsie Political Barometer 
(1804) published serially the novel that 
appeared in book form as The Asylum^ or 
Alonzo and Melissa (q.v^i8i i). An almost 
verbatim plagiarism of this Gothic ro- 
mance appeared in the same year as 
Alonzo and Melissa^ or the Unfeeling 
Father, This was signed by Daniel Jack- 
son (/7.1790-1811), a teacher at Platts- 
bu^ Academy, and achieved great popu- 
larity. Mitchdl died before he could sue 
for damages, but posterity has awarded 
the novel to its rightful author. 

MITCHELL, John (rf.1768), British 
physician and botanist, resident in Vir- 
ginia (r.1725-46), wrote on botany and 
zoology, and may have been the author of 
anon)rmou8 works on contemporary 
American histor3r and American hus- 
bandry. His most important work was the 
making of a Map oj the British and French 
Dominions in North America (i75S)> 

reliable cartography of the period, 
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frequently used during his lifetime and 
down to the present in boundary disputes. 
MITCHELL, John (1870-1919), labor 
leader born in Illinois, b^an working in 
the mines at the age of 12 and soon be- 
came active in trade unionism. His presi- 
dency (1899-1908) of the United Mine 
Workers of America was distinguished by 
a strengthening of organization, strikes 
that secured better wages and working 
conditions, and the philosophy of allying 
a*aft and industrial unions. His works 
include Organized Labor (1903) and The 
Wage Earner and His Problems (1913). 

MITCHELL, John Ames (1845-1918), 
New York novelist, editor, and artist, 
whose writings and drawings, were fre- 
quently contributed to the magazine UJe 
(q.v.), which he founded in 1883, and 
guid^ until his death. His best^nown 
novels were Amos Judd (1895) 

Pines of Lory (1901) . The former concerns 
a young Indian rajah who is taken to 
Connecticut to save his life during a civil 
war, and, though reared as the New Eng-^ 
lander Judd, shows the contrast between 
the shrewd, unims^inative Yankee type 
and the mystical Hindu character. . , 
MITCHELL, Lanodon [Elwyn] (1862- 
J935)j son of S.Weir Mitchell, was bom 
in Philadelphia, and began his career as a 
dramatist with Sylvian (1885), a romantic 
tragedy. His most important play is The 
New York Idea (q.v., 1906), a problem 
drama exposing frivolous attitudes toward 
love and marriage. Mitchell also made 
stage adaptations of novels, including 
The Adventures of Francois (1900), from 
his father’s novel; Becky Sharp (1899), 
from Thackeray's Vanity Fair\ and Major 
Pendennis (1916), from Thackeray’s Pen- 
dennis. Understanding America is a 
book of essays. 

MITCHELL, Margaret (1900-1949), 
Georgia author and journalist, from 1926 


to 1936 wrote her one book, Gone With the 
Wind (q.v.,1936; Pulitzer Prize, 1937)- 
This long romantic novel of Georgia dur- 
ing the Civil War and Reconstruction, 
told entirely from the point of view of the 
middle class in the Old South, won an 
immediate and unprecedented TOpularity 
thmughout the U.S. Said to be die fastest- 
sellii^ novel in the history of American 
publishing, it had a sales record of 50,- 
000 copies in one day and approximately 
1,500,000 during its first year. By May 
1941 the sales reached 3>36B,ooo in the 
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English language, and of the i8 transla- 
tions the German has been most popular, 
having sold 500,000 copies. 

MITCHELL, S[iLAs] Weir (1829-1914), 
Philadelphia physician and author, prior 
to beginning his career in literature 
achieved fame for his investigations and 
writings on clinical medicine, toxicology, 
and the nervous system. His contributions 
to these medical subjects were treated in 
119 specialized papers and various popular 
books. The trend of his literary career, 
marked by his ability in historical ro- 
mances and in character portrayal, was 
clearly foreshadowed in his first tale, The 
Case of George Dedlow* {Atlantic Monthly y 
July 1866), a story of the Civil War and 
Its psychological effect on an injured army 
surgeon. Mitchell’s first novels, In War 
Time (1885) and Roland Blake (1886), 
continue the use of this theme, the hrst by 
showing the psychology of cowardice in a 
New England doctor during the Civil War, 
and the second by depicting the accentua- 
tion of certain human characteristics 
during the stress of conflict, particularly 
the hero’s confusion between good sense 
and romantic impulses, and the neurotic 
quality of a woman obsessed with a desire 
tor power over others. His greatest histor- 
ical novel, Hugh Wynne^ Free Quaker 
(q.v.,1897), tells of a ^aker in the Revo- 
lutionary War. His other books include: 
Characteristics (1892), a novel consisting 
primarily of character studies through the 
conversations of a group at whose center 
is Dr.Owen North; 75 r.North and His 
Friends (1900), a sequel; The Adventures 
of Francois (1898), a picaresque novel of 
the French Revolution, whose hero, 
though refined in manner, is lacking in 
conscience; Circumstance (1901), the psy- 
chological study of an adventuress; Con- 
stance Trescot (1905), the analysis of a 
woman possessed of the one idea of seek- 
ing revenge for her husband’s murder; 
The Red City (1907), a study of social con- 
trasts in post-Revolutionary Philadelphia; 
John Sherwoody Iron Master (1911), the 
analysis of the split betw^n the sympa- 
thetic and hard materialistic qualities of a 
businessman; and Westways (1913), a 
story of the Civil War seen through the 
eyes of two soldiers. Mitchell was also the 
author of several volumes of poetry, and 
short stories and novelettes. He was the 
father of Langdon Mitchell, who drama- 
J^he Adventures of Francois in 1900. 
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MITGHILL, Samuel Latham (1764- 
1831), Quaker physician and scientist, 
practiced medicine in New York City and v 
was a professor at Columbia, the New 
York College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and Rutgers Medical College. He was . a 
founder and editor (1797-1820) of the 
Medical Repository. An ardent republican 
and follower of Jefferson, he served in the 
state legislature, the House of Represen- 
tatives, and the U.S.Senate (1804-9). ’ 

Mobile Bay, Battle or. Civil War en- 
gagement off southwest Alabama (Aug. 
1864). Farragut entered the harbor, cap- 
tured the Confederate fleet, and forced the 
neighboring forts to surrender. i 

Moby^Dick; or. The Whaky novd (by 
Melville (q.v.) published in 1851. Within 
this realistic account of a whaling voyabe 
is set a symbolic account of the con- 
flict between man and his fate. Captain 
Ahab declares, ‘All visible objects are 
but as pasteboard masks,’ and Melvill^ 
holding this thesis, strikes through 
the surface of his adventurous narra- 
tive to formulate concepts of good and 
evil deeply imbedded as allegory in its 
events. 

The outcast youth Ishmael, feeling *a 
damp, drizzly November’ in his soul, goes 
to New Bedford, where he signs for a voyr 
age on the whaler Pequody drawing as his 
roommate Queequeg, a Polynesian prince. 
The two become comrades, and. after 
Ishmael investigates the town and nears a 
symbolic sermon by Father Mapple, they 
join their ship, which leaves Nantucket 
on Christmas Day. The captain, Ahab, is 
a monomaniac whose one purpose is to 
capture the flerce, cunning white whale, 
Moby-Dick, whicn once deprived him of 
his leg. He keeps below deck for some 
time, out finally declares his purpose and 
posts a doubloon on the mast as a reward 
ibr the man who first sights the white 
whale. The characters of the sailors are 
revealed by their reactions. The chief 
mate, Starbuck, earnest, prudent, and 
fretful, dislikes it. Stubb, the second 
mate, is happy-go-lucky, and takes perijs 
as they come. Flask, the third mate, is 
incapable of deep thought, and for him 
killing whales is simply an occupation. 
Others in the crew include Fedallah and 
his mysterious Asiatics; the American In- 
dian harpooner, Tashtego; the African, 
Daggoo; and the Negro cabin boy, Pip. 
Through the plot of the voyage, whi^ 
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carries the Pequod nwly around the 
world, runs a comprehensive discussion 
of the nature of the whale, the history of 
science and art relating to the animal, and 
the facts of the whaling industry. Whales 
•'are captured during the pursuit, but cir- 
cumstances seem to conspire against 
Ahab: storms, lightning, loss of the com- 
pass, the drowning of a man, and the in- 
sanity of Ahab’s mvorite, Pip. The white 
whale is finally sighted, and in the first 
day’s chase he smashes a whaleboat. The 
second day, another boat is swampe^ 
and the captain’s ivory leg is snapped off. 
On the third day the whale is harpooned, 
but Ahab, fouled in the line, is pinioned 
to Moby-Dick, who bears down on the 
Pequod, The ship is sunk and, as the final 
spars settle in the water, one of the men 
nails to the mast a sky-hawk that pecks 
at the flag he is placing as a signal. The 
ship, ‘like Satan, would not sink to hell 
till she had dragged a living part of 
heaven along with her, and helmeted her- 
self with it.’ Ishmael, the only survivor, 
is rescued by another whaler, the Rachel. 


At each stege of their journey they meet 
some foolish gmup that admires Teague, 
and the captain must invent excuses to 
keep them from bestowing various honors 
on his servant. Each adventure is fol- 
lowed by a chapter of reflections upon the 
abuses of democracy. Teague is a uni- 
versal success, meets the President, be- 
conries an idol of politicians, beautiful 
ladies, and scientists, and is finally ap- 
pointed collector of excise on whisky, all 
of his predecessors in this office having 
been tarred and feathered. Teagpie re- 
ceives the same treatment, and is cap- 
tured as a strange animal by a philo- 
sophic society, which sends him to France. 
There the tar and feathers wear off, and 
his only article of clothing being in an 
imperfect state, he is mistaken for a sans- 
culotte and borne off in triumph. In the 
later addition, the author describes a 
setdement founded by the captain and 
his friends, but the lack of the ewly 
comedy and satire expose his plainly 
didactic purpose of attempting to raise 
the standards of democracy. 


Mocha Dick, fierce white whale, which, Ma 
during the 1 840*5 and ’jo’s, is said to have Chu 
had 19 harpoons put in him, caused the 
death of more than 30 men, stove 3 whal- / ^ 
ing ships and 14 boats, and sunk an Aus- ^ 
tralian trader and a French merchantman. 

An account of him was published by i 
J.N.Reynolds in The Knickerbocker Maga^ _ 
zine (1839), years before Melville’s 
Moby-Dicky which may have been pardy 
suggested by the article or the legends, 

Modern Chivalryy satirical picaresque His 
novel by H.H.Brackenridge (q.v.). The gra 
first two parts were published in I 79 ^> ihe Ari: 
third and fourth in 1793 and 1797 ^ a revi- per 
sion in 1805, and a final addition m 1815* frai 
The influence of Cervantes is obvious^ as wh< 
is in less degree that of Swift, Fielding, thr 
and Samuel Butler, but the work is dis- fric 
tinguished as the first extended depiction sak 
of backwoods life in American fiction. not 
Captain John Farrago and his servant, 
Teague O’Kegan, set out from the cap- 
tain’s farm in western Pennsylvania, to 
ride through the country and observe the Mt 
life and manners of the people, ^rrago is ^ 
an intelligent democrat, part Jeffersonian Wj 
and part independent, inclining to the rol 
ideas of Tom Paine. Teague is a red- ba 
headed, long-legged Irish immigrant, part thi 
fool and part knave, whose unbounded ati 
ilelf-assurance arises from his ignorance, tu 
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Modern Chronicle^ Ay novel by Winston 
Churchill (q.v.). 

Modern Instance^ Ay novel by Howells 
(q.v.), published in 1882. 

Bartley Hubbard, a clever but un- 
scrupulous Boston journalist, is married 
to Marcia Gaylord, from whom he be- 
comes alienated because of his shady 
business practices and his philanderings. 
Marcia, though still in love with her hus- 
band, leaves him and he sues for divorce. 
His action is defeated and the divorce 
granted to Marcia. Hubbard goes to 
Arizona, where he is killed by a man whose 
personal affairs he has discussed too 
frankly in his newspaper. Ben Hallcck, 
who has constantly attended Marcia 
through her trials, debates with his 
friend Atherton whether he should for- 
sake the ministry to marry her, but docs 
not come to a decision. 

Modem Temper^ They critical work by 
J.W.Krutch (q.v.). 

MODJESKA, Helena (1840-1909), 
Polish-born actress, was celebrated at 
Warsaw for her Shakespearean and other 


roles, but in 1876 accompanied her hus- 
band and other Poles to California, where 
they intended to found a colony. The 
attempt failed, and Mme Modjeska re- 
turned to the theater, at the suggesticm of 



Modoc Indian! 


Edwin Booth. Until her retirement (1907), 
she acted throughout the U.S. and Great 
Britain, principally in plays hy Shakes- 
peare, Ibsen, and the romantic French 
dramatists. 

Modoc Indians, tribe of southwest Ore- 
TOn and northern California. In 1864 the 
Modoc and the Klamath ceded their 
territory to the U.S., removing to the 
Klamath reservation. In 1870 a chief 
known as Captain Jack led a part of the 
tribe back to the California border and 
in the subsequent Modoc War (i8';;j2-3) 
two peace commissioners were killed. 
After the Indians were overcome and their 
leaders hanged, the tribe was divided, 
part being sent to Oklahoma and the rest 
to the Klamath reservation. Joaquin 
Miller wrote an account of his Life among 
the Modocs, 

MOELLER, Philip (1880- ), New 

York playwright, began his career with 
the Washington Square Players, for whom 
he wrote one-act plays such as Helenas 
Husband (1916), a satirical account of 
Helen’s abduction by Paris. He is best 
known for Madame Sand (1917), a sophis- 
ticated biographical comedy, in which 
vein he also wrote Molihre (1919) and 
Sophie (1919), the latter concerned with 
the opera singer Sophie Arnold in the 
time of Louis XV. Later plays include 
Came! Through the Needless Eye (1929) 
and Fata Morgana (1931), adaj^ted from 
the Hungarian in collaboration with 
J.L. A. Burrell. His early one-act dramas 
were published as Five Somewhat Historic 
Plays (1918}. He is also well known as 
a stage director for the Theatre Guild. 
Mohawk Indians, easternmost tribe of 
the Iroquois confederacy, located mainly 
alon^ the Mohawk River, was noted for its 
ferocity and constant warfare. In the 
early 17th century, obtaining firearms 
from Dutch traders, the Mohawk con- 
(|uered many neighboring tribes, includ- 
ing the Delaware. They were allied with 
the British in the French and Indian Wars 
and in the Revolution, after which most 
of them removed to Canada. The histori- 
cal Hiawatha was probably a Mohawk, 
and Joseph Brant (q.v.) was a Mohawk 
chief. 

Mohegan (or Monheoan) Indians, 
Algonquian tribe of Connecticut, united 
with the Pequots under Sassacus, and 
rebelled agajnst him under the leadership 
of Unca8.^ey were allied with the Eng- 
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Money-Makers 

lish, and after the death of King Philip 
(1676) became the onlv important tribe 
south of Maine. They finally settled on a 
reservation near Norwich. Samson Oc- 
com (q.v.) was a member of the tribe. In 
The Last of the Mohicans^ Cooper confuses 
Mahicans (q.v.) with Mohegans. 

Mohican Indians, see Mahican and Mo^ 
began Indians^ 

Moki Indians, see Hopi, 

Molasses Act, passed by the British 
Parliament (1733), laid a heavy duty on 
rum, sugar and molasses imported by the 
American colonies from French islands. 
The purpose was to protect British in-, 
terests in the West Indies. 

Moll Pitcher 9 see Pitcher^ Molly, 

MOlLHAUSEN, Heihrich Balduik 
(1825-1905), German travder and au- 
thor, in the U.S. on three trips, on which 
he respectivdy journeyed as far west as 
Fort Laramie (1849-53), trekked across 
the country from Fort Smith to Los 
Angeles (1853-4), and helped survey the 
Colorado River (1857-8). This life on the 
frontier was crystallized in some 30 rev 
mantic novels. His stirring depictions of 
Indian and pioneer life, and adventure on 
the seas, gave him a reputation as ‘the 
German Cooper.' His Diary of a Journey 
from the Mississippi to ,,, the Pacific 
(1858) is the only work translated into 
English, but his most famous novels are 
the trilogy of frontier life, Der Halb In* 
dianer (1861), Der FlUchtling (1861), 
DerMajordomo (1863). 

Molly Maguires, secret Irish organiza- 
tion in the Scranton anthracite mining 
districts of Pennsylvania. They flourished 
from 1865 to 1877, physical force 

worked for better laboring conditions 
against the oppressive indust^. Their 
name seems to have been derived from 
that of a revolutionary society in Ireland, 
which was so called either because that 
was the name of the leader or because its 
members used feminine disguise. The 
dour proletanan ballads that they com- 
posed and sang have been published as 
Minstrels of the Mine Patch 6938). 

Mondamin, character InHiawatha (q.v.). 

Money-Makers^ The^ novel by H.F.Kee- 
nan (q.v.) published anonymously in 1885 
as a reply to Hay’s The Bread-Winners, 
Wealthy Aaron Grimstone and his 
daughter Eleanor, endangered in a 



Monlkini 


Monmouth 


York riot, are saved by two reporters, 

* Archibald Hilliard and Fred Carew. 
Grimstone rewards his rescuers, and Ca- 
rew usm his check for charitable purposes, 
but Hilliard, proud and ambitious, uses 
•*his to make a fortune in the stock-market, 
then retrieves it and returns it to Grim- 
stone. Later the young men, both from 
the Midwestern city of Valedo, Grim- 
. stone’s ^ home, become acquainted with 
his* family. Eleanor falls in love with Hil- 
liard, but her father exposes him as a for- 
tune-seeker, and he returns to New York 
to marry another heiress. Meanwhile 
Carew loses his job because of his un- 
compromising report of a coal strike and 
his sympathy with the liberal Ultro- 
cratic party. He then becomes editor of 
the Valedo Eagle ^ known as "the working- 
man’s friend,’ and is opposed by Grim- 
stone and the reactionary Optimate 
party. Ousted from the EaghjJ^t founds 
a radicd paper and exposes Grimstone’s 
responsibility for cheap construction 
methods that resulted in the burning of 
his opera house and the deaths of many 
who were attending a labor meeting. The 
Optimates incite riots in an attempt to 
discredit the unions, but Carew continues 
to print the truth, and the Ultrocrats win 
at the polls. Grimstone continues his un- 
scrupulous methods, but a year later 
commits suicide, after which his dissolute 
son Herbert continues his father’s career, 
abandoning his wife, who is cared for by 
Eleanor. As Carew maintains his liberal 
activities, the greedy are still enriching 
themselves at the expense of the strug- 
gling workers, and money remains the 
standard of social achievement. 


U.S.), where the leveling tendency of 
demomtic politics has destroyed virtue 
and distinction. Leaplow is governed ac- 
cording to a Nations Allegory (the Con- 
stitution), by a Great Sachem (Presi- 
dent), Riddles (Senators), Legion (Repre- 
sentatives), and Supreme Arbitrators 
(Suprenie Court). The system operates 
by the institution of contrastine parties, 
"Perpendicular’ and ‘Horizontsu,* some- 
times supplemented by a third group, 
Tan^ents.^ These parties are led by the 
Godlikes, who bow to the dominant com- 
mercial interests, allowing society to 
become ‘the great moral eclipse,’ in which 
"the great moral postulate of principle’ is 
overriiadowed by ‘the great immoral 
postulate known as interest,’ and public 
opinion is manipulated by scheming dema- 
gogues and a powerful press. When Sir 
John returns to England, he marries his 
patient fiancee, Anna Etherington, while 
Captain Poke returns to Connecticut. 

Monitor and Merrimac^ warships whose 
Civil War engagement near Hampton 
Roads, Virginia (March 9, 1862), was the 
first battle between ironclad ships. The 
Merrimac was a wooden vessel that the 
Confederates had reconstructed as an 
ironclad. The Monitor was a new tjnpe of 
warship invented by Captain John Erics- 
son, with a long, low freeboard on which 
was placed a revolving turret with two 
guns. The battle ended without a victory. 

MONK, Maria (r.i 817-50), author of 
Awful Disclosures (1836), an account of 
her supposed life as a nun in Montreal, 
filled with horror tales of misconduct in 
the Catholic convents. Since there was a 


stroi^ anti-Catholic feeling at the time, 
MonikinSt The^ allegorical satire by Maria won as many converts as enemies. 
Cooper (q.v.) published in 1835. Investigating committees proved her tales 

Sir John Goldencalf meets Noah Poke, to be false, but the slanderous controver- 
a Yankee sea-captain, in Paris, where sies she had precipitated were still hot 
they become acquainted with four mon- enough to insure the popularity of her 
keys who have been traveling in Europe: Further Disclosures (1837). 

Dr.Reasono, Lord Chatterino, Lady Chat- period of notoriety, she faded from the 
tcrissa, and Mistress Vigiliance Lynx. The limelight. 

l^ht tmd the captain, after Wn? en- Hangman’s Daughter, 

lightened concerniM the superior msti- romance by Ambrose Bierce (q.v.). 

tutions of these ‘Monikins, accompany » ^ ' 

them to their homeland in the polar re- Monmouth, Battle op, was fought 
gions. Sir John visits the countries of near Monmouth Courthouse (Freehold, 
Leaphigh (England), whose society is New Jersey), cast of Trenton, on June 
found^ on a rigid system of castes and 28, 1778. General Claries Lee was sup- 
a false social liierarchy; Leapthrough posed to attack the British, ^ho> 
(France), which he considers unprincipled, Clinton, were moving tow;ard New York, 
^tic, and selfish; and Leaplow (the Failing to take the oflFensive, Lee was in 
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retreat when Washington arrived to turn 
the flight into a drawn battle, although 
he was unable to halt Clinton. Lee was 
later court-martialed for his disobedience 
to orders. It was at this battle that Molly 
Pitcher (q.v.) aided the Revolutionary 
soldiers. 

MONROE* Harriet (1860-1936), Chi- 
cago poet and editor, first attained notice 
with her Columbian Ode (1892, published 
1893), written in celebration of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in her 
native city. Besides Valeria and Other 
Poems (1892), she published a biography 
of her brother-in-law, John Wellborn 
Root (1896), and a book of five verse 
plays, The Passing Show (1903). With the 
founding of Poetry: A Magazine oj Verse 
(q.v.,1912), she became a leader in the 
championing of new poetry, and she ^- 
ited this organ until her death, remain- 
ing better known for it than for her several 
subsequent volumes of minor poetry. Her 
other works include: Poets and Their Art 


France and Spain. He participated in the 
negotiation of the Louisiana Purchase, ' 
and went to England in an attempt to 
settle various disputes between that 
country and the U.S. Again governor of 
Virginia (1811), he resigned to become 
Madison’s secretary of state (1811-17). 
He was also secreta^ of war (1814-15) 
and was prominent in the events of the 
War of 1812 and the subsequent peace. 
Monroe was virtually unopposed in the 
presidental elections of 1816 and 1820. 
and the period of his administration, be« 
cause of the apparent absence of partisan 
controversy, is known as the ‘era of good 
feelings.* The principal events were the 
adoption of the Missouri Compromise 
(q.v.), the Seminole War (q.v.) by whicll 
the U.S. acquired Florida, and the framA 
ing by Secretary of State J.Q.Adams ofl 
the U.S. foreign policy known as the Mon -1 
roe Doctrine (q.v.). The Writings oj James \ 
Monroe have been published in seven \ 
volumes (1898-1903). 


(1926, revised 1932), a book of essays, 
and A Poet's Life (1937), her autobiog- 
raphy. The New Poetry (1932), edited in 
collaboration with Alice Corbin Hender- 
son, is an anthology of 20th-century 
verse. 

MONROE, James (1758-1831), 5th Presi- 
dent of the U.S. (1817-25), was born in 
Virginia, left William and Mary College 
to become a soldier in the Revolutionary 
War, and afterward studi^ law under 
Jefferson, who remained his model and 
mentor in matters of policy. In the Vir- 
ginia legislature (1782-3) and the Con- 
tinental Congress (1783-6), he upheld 
Jeffersonian principles and favored a bal- 
ance between federal and state powers. He 
opposed the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, as a member of the Virginia Conven- 
tion (1788), fearing the central govern- 
ment would be too powerful. Elected to 
the U.S.Senate (1790-94), he w« bitterly 
critical of Washington’s administration 
and of Hamilton in particular. His minis- 
try to France (1794-^) ended in recall be- 
cause of his excessive sympathy with the 
French Revolution and his failure to fol- 
low Washington’s instructions. He pub- 
lished his version of the controversy m A 
View of the Conduct of the Executive^ in the 
Foreign Affairs of the United States (1797)* 
StUl popular in his own state, he was its 
governor {1799-1802), and in 1803 was 
appointed by Jefferson as an envoy to 
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Monroe Doctrine, principle of U.S. for- 
eign policy expressed in President Mon- 
roe’s message to Congress (Dec. 2, 1823), 
framed by him and Secretary of State 
LQ. Adams. It was occasioned by the 
Russian emperor’s ukase (1821) forbid- 
ding navigation and fishing within 100 
miles of the northwest coast of North 
America, south of Bering Strait to lati- 
tude 51 , and the announcement of the 
Holy Alliance of Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, and of the kingdom of France 
that new governments erected out of 
former Spanish colonies were to be abol- 
ished. The Monroe Doctrine asserted 
the dual principle of prohibiting further 
colonization or interference by European 
states in the America^ complementing 
Washington’s policy of nonintervention 
in European affairs. The doctrine was not 
implemented by legislation, but it has 
become deeply fixed in the American mind 
as a definition of spheres of influence. In- 
ternational episodes in which it has been 
the guiding policy have included the 
issues of the Oregon (Question and Lone 
Star Republic (cjq.v.), the Mexican em- 
pire of Maximilian (q.v.), the Venezuela 
Affair (q.v.), and the Spanish-American 
War (q.v.). 

Monsieur Beaucaire^ romance by Tar- 
kington (q.v.). 

Monster^ The^ and Other Storiesy sevefV^ 



Montacute 

tales by Stephen Crane (q.v.) published 
' in 1899. 

‘The Monster,’ a novelette set in 
Whilomville, New York, is a bitterly 
ironic commentary on the cruelty and 
.*lack of sympathy of ordinary people for 
an act of humanity they do not under- 
stand. Hen^ Johnson, a Negro servant in 
the home of Dr.Trescott, rescues the phy- 
sician’s young son from a fire. He is terri- 
'‘Wy disfi^red and loses his sanity, so that 
no home can be found for him in the 
town. Horrified by the ‘monster,’ the 
townspeople ostracize the doctor and his 
family because they harbor the Negro. It 
finally appears that Trescott has sacrificed 
his entire happiness for an ethical princi- 
ple he formerly considered unquestionable. 
*Thc Blue Hotel* is a naturalistic analysis 
of the events that lead up to a quarrel and 
murder at a bar in a small Nebraska town. 
The victim, a stupid, suspicious Swede, 
is shown to be only incidentally responsi- 
ble, and his murderer more or less in- 
nocent, although he is sentenced to the 
penitentiary. Blind, inevitable circum- 
stance is the only villain. ‘His New Mit- 
tens* is concerned with the inner reactions 
of a small boy who runs away from home, 
and the remaining stories are studies of 
men in sensational situations or moments 
of intense excitement. 

Montacute^ English title of A New 
Home — WhoUlFollow? (q.v.). 

MONTCALM-GOZON, Louis-Joseph 
DE, Marquis de SainuVhan (i7i^"59)» 
French soldier, in 1756 was appointed to 
command the French troops in Canada, 
with the rank of major-general. In spite of 
differences with the governor-general and 
intendsmt, he was highly successful in his 
operations against the British, regaining 
control of Lake Ontario by capturing the 
British post at Oswego (1756) and the 
following year capturing Fort William 
Henry on Lake George. He successfully 
withstood the attack of Abercromby*s 
forces at Ticonderoga (q^iV.,i7s8), but in 
1759 was placed on tne defensive m 
Vvolfc*8 siege of Quebec. The British en- 
tered the city by scaling the heights before 
the Plains of Abraham (q.v.) and in the 
subsequent battle both Wolfe and Mont- 
calm were killed. The most famous ac- 
count of this action is Parkman’s MonU 
eedm and Wolfe (1884). 

^ositerey» see CarmeL 


Mont-Saint-Michel aHil Ghartm 

MONTEZ, Lola (1818-61), pseudonym 
of the Irish-born actress twia Dolores 
^iza Rosanna Gilbert, whose early career 
included marriage with an army officer 
and a scandalous divorce, touring the 
continent as a dancer, and becoming in 
1847 official mistress of Ludwig 1 of 
Bavaria. Receiving the title of Countess 
of Landsfeld, she virtually ruled Bavaria, 
but her liberal sympathies during the 
revolution of 1848 caused the abdication 
of Ludwig and her banishment. Later she 
toured the U.S. as a ballet dancer and 
actress, and was particularly successful 
in California, where she acted in a sketch 
of her own life, Lola Montez in Bavaria. 
After further appearances in Australia and 
Paris, she returned to become a lecturer. 
Although never much of an actress, she 
was famed as a beauty and as ‘the inter- 
national bad girl of the mid-Victorians.’ 

MONTGOMERY, L[ucy] M[aud] (1874- 
194a), Canadian author, whose hocks for 
girls include ^nne of Green Gables (1908) 
and Anne of Avonlea (1909). ♦ 

Monthly Anthology^ see Anthology 
Club. 

Monthly Magazine and American Re- 
vieWf The (1799-1802), New York period- 
ical ^ited by C.B.Brown. In 1801 it be- 
came a quarterly, entitled The American 
Review and Literary Journal. Primarily 
educational, it induded scientific and 
literary subject matter, and among 
Brown’s contributions was part of Edgar 
Huntly. 

Montlcello, Jefferson’s estate near Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. The mansion was de- 
signed by Jefferson as a colonial adapta- 
tion of the classic style (1767). In 1923 
the estate became a public monument. 

Mont^Saint^Michel and Chartres^ 
critical work by Henry Adams (q.v.), 
privately printed in 1904, and published 
in 1913. It is subtitled ‘a Study of Thir- 
teenth-Century Unity.’ This interpreta- 
tion of the dominant attitude of mind from 
1150 to 1250, as ‘expressed in Amiens 
Cathedral and the Works of Thomas 
Aquinas,’ precedes The Education of Henry 
Adams (q.v.) in the author’s plan to 
study historical forces by relating two 
points in time. He chose the 13th century 
as ‘the point of history when man hdd 
the highest idea of himself as a unit in a 
unified universe.’ in order to ‘measure 
motion down to nis own time’ in his auto- 
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bio^aph^r, 'a study of Twentieth-Century 
Multiplicity.’ In Mont-^Saint-Michel^ he 
shows philosophy, theology, and the arts 
to be informed by a spiritual unity, il- 
logical but found^ on simple faith and 
strength of energy. The i6 ^apters dis- 
cuss Norman architecture, giving way to 
Gothic 'flinging its passion against the 
sky’; the subordinate arts of sculpture 
and glass; the Chanson de Roland\ courts 
of love; the metaphysical system of 
Aquinas: and the rdigioi^ mysticism of a 
period that found its highest symbol in 
the Virmn, apotheosis of the feminine 
ideal. Thus there is a unified attitude of 
mind in men’s reaction to the universe, 
contrasting with the concept of a 20th- 
century 'multiverse’ which leads to a 
philosophy and science of multiple aspects 
and reactions. 

Monument Mountain^ blank-verse 
poem by Bryant (q.v.), published in 
1824 and collected in Poems (1832). Con- 
cerned with the name-legend of a moun- 
tain near Bryant’s childhood home, the 
poem recounts the story of an Indian 
princess who loved her cousin. B^ause 
their union would have been considered 
incestuous, she threw herself from a preci- 
pice to her death. 

MOODY, Dwight Lyman (1837-99), 
Massachusetts evangelist, associated after 
1870 with Ira David Sankey (1840-1908), 
organist and singer, with whom he car- 
ried on a great revivalist campaign in the 
U.S. and Great Britain. Their collections 
of gospel hymns were exp*emely popular. 
M^idy established a chain of educational 
institutions based on his own plans. Their 
work is described in Sankey’s My Life and 
the Story qf the Gospel Hymns (1906). 

MOODY, William Vaughn (1869- 
1910), Indiana playwright and poet, ^ad- 
uated from Harvard (1893), taught Eng- 
lish there (1894-5) and at the University 
of Chicago (1895-9,1901-7). His first 
poetic play. The Masque of Judgment 
(1900), deals with the conflict between 
man and God, and the rightful exercise 
of man’s free will, which leads him to re- 
bel. A second verse drama. The Fire 
Bringer (1904), stresses man’s duty of 
rebellion in uie story of Prometheus. 
These wcxrks were to nave been brought 
to philosophic completion in a third play 
dealing with the reconciliation of God and 
man mrough the creation of woman. This 
part of the trilpgy, The Death of Eve 


(1912), remained incomplete at Moody’s 
death, and none of the works was ever ' 
produced. A Sabine Woman (1906) was 
produced again in 1909 as The Great D/- 
siWr, under which title it was published. 
This play is concerned with the contrast • 
between Ruth Jordan, a modem product 
of inherited Puritan traditions and inhibi- 
tions, and Stephen Ghent, a free individ- 
ualist representative of the frontier West. 
This was followed by another prose play. 
The Faith Healer (1009), which was less 
successful because of its exalted idealism. 
It concerns Ulrich Michselis, an occult 
healer whose power is lost when he gains 
the earthly love of Rhoda Williams, but . 
regained when he purifies his love in a/ 
higher, unselfish realization that her I 
anguish, like that of the whole world, ^ 
needs healing. Moody’s lyric Poems (1901) 
also recognize that men’s spirits are 
plagued and possessed of confused de- 
sires, but he voices a highly spiritual and 
idealistic belief in the greatness of their 
eventual destiny. His Poems and Plays 
were collected in two volumes (1912), and 
collections of his Letters have been pub- 
lished (1913,1935). 

Moon Hoo«, result of an article con- 
tributed to the New York Sun (Aug. 1835) 
by a reporter, Richard Adams Locke 
(1800-1871), who pretended to reveal a 
discover by Sir John Herschel that men 
and animals existed on the moon. The 
revelations, supposedly reprinted from 
the actually defunct Edinburgh Journal 
of Sciencey were so clever as greatly to 
increase ^e Sun*s circulation, cause a 
delegation from Yale to ask to see the 
original article, and produce pamphlet 
reprints in England and on the Continent* 
Poe, who was a friend of Locke and de- 
scribed him in The Lteratiy said that the 
hoax anticipated most of his own 'Hans 
Pfall,’ and caused him to leave that tale 
unfinished, although he did later publish 
his 'Balloon Hoax’ (q.v.) in the Sun 
(1844). 

Moon Is a Gongy They see Garbage Man^ 
The. 

Moon of the Caribbeesy They one-act 
play by O’Neill (q.v.), produced and pub- 
lished m 1918. 

The British tramp steamer Glencaim 
is andiored ofiF a West Indian island, from 
which is heard a melancholy, crooninjg 
Negro chant. On deck, the seamen await 
the arrival of Bella, the bumboat woman,\ 
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who brings three girls and a boatload of 
‘fruit in which they smuggle tattles of 
rum. The Irishman Driscoll distributes 
the liquor^ and an orgy of drinking and 
dancine begins. The prettiest of the gjrls, 
-Pearl, leaves Yank to make advances to 
Smitty^ a quiet Englishman burdened by 
memories of an unfortunate love affair 
riiat sent him to sea. When he does not 
respon^ Pearl turns on him furiously and 
"^oes off with Yank. The party becomes 
riotous, ending with a fight in which a 
man is stabbed to death. The mate finally 
arrives to send the women ashore, and 
the men leave the deck, as the melancholy 
chant continues from the island. 


MOORE, Clement Clarke (1779-1863), 
professor of Biblical learning and author 
of the poem popularly known as ‘ Twas 
the Night Before Christmas,’ published 
anonymously in the Troy Sentinel (Dec. 

1823), widely copied, and reprinted 
in the author’s Poems (1844). The poem’s 
proper title is ‘A Visit from St.Nicholas.’ 

MOORE, Douglas (189^ ). New 

York composer and a professor of music 
at Columbia. Excepting a sonata for vio« 
lin and piano (1930), he has been inter- 
ested mainly in composing program music 
on national themes and backg^unds, 
treated in characteristically American id- 
ioms. His better-known works include: 


Moon^Catff semi-autobiographical novel 
by Floyd Dell (q.v.) published in 1920. 

Felix Fay, the son of a poor family in a 
small Illinois town, hates the mean every- 
day world that surrounds him, and moons 
through life 'in the day-dreams which 
teoks unfold before him.’ His adolescent 
education includes toying with atheism 
and socialism, the writing of romantic 
poetry, and being admired by older 
women with literary inclinations. He be- 
comes a newspaper reporter and has an 
affair with a girl, Joyce, whom he con- 
siders to be a person with beliefs and 
standards like his own, until he loses his 
iob, and going away to write a novel, 
leaves her to marry a man who represents 
the philistine world he hates. Still a sensi- 
tive, idealistic youth frustrated by his 
surroundings, he goes to Chicago, hoping 
to find a world closer to his dreams. 

The Briarjy-Bush (1911)1 a sequel, is 
concerned with Felix’s career as a Chica^ 
reporter and dramatic critic, and his life 
as a typical jazz-age rebel against conven- 
tion, until he finally settles down to 
marriage and achieves literary success. 

MOONEY, Tom (Thomas J.) (1884- 
1942), labor agitator sentenced to death 
(commuted to life imprisonment i*' San 
Quentin) as a peroctrator of the bomb 
killings in the San Francisco Preparedness 
Day parade of 1916. Many prominent 
individuals and labor organizations, con- 
vinced of his innocence, worked for his 
release. He became the subject of many 
articles and poems, principally by lilww 
writers, and such tracts as Sinclair s 100^, 
the Story rf a PatrioL He was pwdoned in 
X939 by Governor Olson of Cahfornia. 


Moonahisien, weBootlewng. 


Pageant of P.TBamum (191^, a sym- 
phonic suite depicting the life of the show- 
man; Moby Dick (1928)^ a symphonic 
poem; music for a pantomine, The Saga of 
Jesse James\ and The Headless Horseman^ 
an operetta, and The Devil and Daniel 
Webster (1939), a one-act opera, both with 
librettos by Stephen V. Ben6t (q.v.). He 
also wrote a textbook, Listening to Muste* 

MOORE, [Horatio] Frank[lin] (1828-* 
1904), New Hampshire-born scholar of 
American history, editor of such works as 
Songs and Ballads of the American Revolu^ 
tion (1856), American Eloquence 
and Diary of the American Revolution from 
Newspapers and Original Documents (a 
vols.,1859-^). 

George Henry Moore (1823-92), his 
brother, was also a historical scholar, 
whose works include Mr, Lee* s Plan (i860), 
a pamphlet on the treason of Charles Lee; 
Negroes in the Army of the Revolution 
(1862); and John Dickinson (1890). 

MOORE, John Bassett (1860-1947), 
lawyer and statesnian, professor of inter- 
national law and diplomacy at Columbia 
(1891-1924). Besides editing the Works 
of Buchanan (12 vols.,1908), he wrote 
such books as American Diplomacy^ Its 
Spirit and Achievements (1905), Digiest cf 
International Law (8 vol8.,i9o6). Four 
Phases qf American Developmefa-—Fed- 
eralism^ Democracy y Imperialism^ Expan- 
sion (1912), and Principles of American 
Diplomacy (1918). jHe held many impor- 
tant judicial and diplomatic posts, and was 
a member of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration and Permanent Court of Jus- 
tice at The Hague. 

MOORE, John Trotwood (18^1929), 
author of Songs and Stories from Tennessee 
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(1897), local-color sketches and poems: 
The Bishop of Cottontown (1906), a novel 
concerned with the effects of industrial- 
ism on Southern life; Uncle Wash^ His 
Stories (1910); Tennessee^ the Volunteer 
State (4 vols.,1923); and Hearts of Hickory 
(1926), a romantic novel based on the 
early life of Jackson. His TaylorJTrotwood 
Magazine (1905-11), founded as Trot- 
wood* s Monthly y was a miscellany of local 
history and literature in Tennessee. Mer- 
rill Moore is his son. 


live (q.v.,1922-5). He employs only one 
form, the sonnet, although he uses it very' 
freely, and is known for the prodigious 
number of his poems. The Noise that Time 
Makes (1929) was followed by It is a Good 
Deal Later than You Think (1934), Six* 
Sides to a Man (i935)> and M (1938), the 
last containing; 1,000 sonnets. An M.D. 
from Vanderbilt (192^, Moore is a prac- 
ticing psychiatrist in Boston. 

Moqul Indians, see Hopi. 


MOORE, Julia A. (1847-1920), better 
known as The Sweet Singer of Michigan,* 
upon publication of her first book, The 
Sweet Singer of Michigan Salutes the Pub- 
lic (1876), attracted wide attention be- 
cause her writing was so bad that it 
seemed to possess almost a touch of gen- 
ius. Her poems ranged from elegies on 
deaths caused by yellow fever and choking 
on roast beef to occasional verse on the 
Grand Rapids Cricket Club. Her uncon- 
sciously childish grammar, and rimes that 
went from verse to worse, delighted 
Clemens, who declared that she had ‘the 
touch that makes an intentionally hu- 
morous episode pathetic and an intention- 
ally pathetic one funny.* Her first book, 
later retitlcd The Sentimental Song Booky 
was followed by A Few Words to the Public 
with New and Original Poems by Julia A, 
Moore (1878). She seems to have thought 
long before publishing her third book. 
Sunshine and Shadow (1915), a romance 
of the Revolution. 


Moran of the Lady Letty, romance by 
Frank Norris (q.v.) published in 1898. It 
was issued in England as Shanghaied, 

Ross Wilbur, on his way to a San Fran-f 
cisco social affair, is shanghaied aboar4 
the Bertha Millner^ a fishing schooner 
commanded by brutal Captain KitchellA 
with a Chinese crew. He grows hardened] 
and alert during the voyage to the fishing 
grounds off Lower California. While seiz- 
ing the derelict Lady Letty for salvage, 
Kitchell is drowned and Wilbur saves the 
Lady Letty* gorily survivor, Moran Sterner- 
son, the captain’s daughter, a rough, 
strong blonde who scorns femininity. She 
takes command of the schooner, but is co- 
erced by the crew to Magdalena Bay, 
where they are joined by a beachcombing 
Chinese junk, and find a valuable piece of 
ambergris. During a fight in which they 
capture the crew of the junk, Wilbur and 
Moran become friends and soon they fall 
in love. They bring the schooner to San 
Francisco, where Wilbur’s friends are 


MOORE, Marianne [Craig] (1887- 
), born in St. Louis, graduated from 
Bryn Mawr (1909), and has lived mainly 
in New York City, where she edited The 
Dial (q.v., 1 925-9). Her poetry, collected 
in Poems (1921), Observations (1924), Se- 
lected Poems (1935), The Pangolin^ and 
Other Verse (1936), What Are Yearsf 
(1941), Nevertheless (i9iH)« Collected 
Poems (1951, Pulitzer Prize) is marked by 
a disciplined, unconventional use of met- 
rics (T tend to write in a patterned ar- 
rangement, i^th rhymes ... to secure an 
effect of flowing continuity’), and a witty, 
cerebral, ironic attitude. Other works 
include: The Fables of La Fontaine (1954), 
a verse translation, and Predilections 
(1955), essays on favorite writers. 
MOORE, Merrill (190^1957), son of 
J.T. Moore, was born in Tennessee, and 


T.T. Moore, was born in Tennessee, and 
began his poetic career as a member of the 
jf^f^giiOnalist group that published The Fugi- 


astonished by his strange companion. 
While he is ashore, one of the crew steals 
the ambergris and kills Moran. A storm 
drives the ship out through the Golden 
Gate, as Wilbur helplessly watches. 

Moravian Church, evangelical Protes- 
tant communion that emphasizes Chris- 
tian unity and personal service, retains a 
historical episcopacy, and accepts the 
Scriptures as the sole moral guide. It 
originated (1457) in Moravia and Bo- 
hemia, among the followers of the mar- 
tyred John Huss, but met severe persecu- 
tion. The renewed church dates from 1722, 
when Count Nicolaus Ludwig Zinzendorf 
(1700-1760) established a refuge in Sax- 
ony. The missionary movement began 
shortly afterward, and Zinzendorf came 
to America (1741-3), founded a colony at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and from this 
and other centers unsuccessfully tried to 
organize all German sects into Church of 
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God in Spirit. A.G. Spangenbcrg (q.v.) 
was another leader. There were r.45,000 
Moravians in the U.S. in 1945. 

MORE* Paul Elmer (1864-1937). born 
in St. Louis, graduated from Washington 
University (1887), and continued his 
studies there and at Harvard. He taught 
Sanskrit and the classics at Harvard and 
Bryn Mawr, but then became a critic in 
JNew York, editing The Nation (q.v., 
"i'909-i4), finally returning to scholarship 
as a lecturer at Princeton. His broad clas- 
sical knowledge is shown in his Shelburne 
Essays (q.v.,i4 vols.,1904-35), and in 
other critical works that include: Platonism 
(1917), The Religion oj Plato (19^1), HeU 
lenistic Philosophies (1923), The CMst of 
the New Testament (19^), Christ the Word 
(1927), The Demon of the Absolute (1928), 
and The Catholic Faith (1931). Pages from 
an Oxford Diary (1937) is an autobio- 
graphical work. More was associated with 
Irving Babbitt as a leader in the New Hu- 
manist movement (q.v.). 

More Wonders of the Invisible Worlds 
tract by Robert Calef (q.v.). 

Morelia^ story by Poe (q.v.), published 
in 1835 and reprinted in Tales of the 
Grotesque and Arabesque (1840). 

Morelia, a student of the German mys- 
tics, is a woman of extraordinary learning 
and mental power. Her husband is de- 
voted to her, and acknowledges her in- 
tellectual superiority, but she realizes 


that he does not love her. When she de- 
clines in health, he is repelled by her 
melancholy beauty. She seems resigned, 
but at last tells him that she is dying and 
yet shall live, that ‘her whom in life thou 
viidst abhor, in death thou shalt adore.’ 

She dies in childbirth, leaving a daughter 
who is loved by the loneljr father, even 
though he recognizes her increasing re- 
semblance to his dead wife. He neglects to 
name the child, but when she is 14 decides 
to have her baptized. At the font, a per- 
verse impulse causes him to utter the 
name Morelia, at which she falls dead, 
saying T am here!’ Distracted, the father 
bears her corpse to the tomb, where he 
finds no trace of the first Morelia. 

MORFORD, Henry (1823-81), New 
York journalist and author, whose works 
include: The Rest of Don Juan (1846), a 
Byronic poem; Red-Tape and Pigeon^ 

Hole Generals as Seen from the Ranks 
(1864), a narrative of his experiences in 
the Civil War; Shoulder Straps (1863), 
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The Coward (1863), and The Days qf 
Shoddy (1864), novels describing corrup- 
tion and incompetence in the Northern 
army and its contractors; The Bells of 
Shandon (1867), a play written with John 
Brougham; The Spur of Monmouth (1876)* 
a romance of the Revolution; and severe 
popular guidebooks and travd accounts. 

MORGAN, Sir Henry (r.1635-88), 
British buccaneer, came to the West In- 
dies as a youth and later led his forces in 
raids on many Spanish towns, which he 
unmercifully plundered and outraged. In 
1671 he captured Panama from its far 
more numerous Spanish defenders, for 
which he was rewarded by being knighted 
(1674) and made lieutenant-governor of 

J amaica. Exquemelin, who served under 
lorgan, wrote of him in The Bucaniers of 
America . . . (1681; English translation, 
1684). 

MORGAN, John (1735-89), Philadelphia 
physician and educator, graduated from 
the College of Philadelphia (1757), 
served in the French and Indian War,* 
studied abroad, received his M.D. from 
the University of Edinburgh (1763), and 
returned in 1765 to found the University 
of Pennsylvania’s medical school, where 
he became a professor. He was medical 
director of the Revolutionary Army 
(1775-7). His writings include A Dis- 
course upon the Institution of Medical 
Schools in America (1765), one of Four 
Dissertations on the Reciprocal Advantages 
of a Perpetual Union between Great- 
Britain and her American Colonies (1766), 
oxidi A Recommendation of Innoculation • • • 
(1776). 

MORGAN, John Pierpont (1837-1913), 
Connecticut-born financier, grandson of 
John Pierpont, began his career in his 
father’s banking house, which in 1895 
became T.P.Morgan and Company. He 
laid the foundation for his extensive inter- 
national financing by his interests in or 
management of foreign banking firms. 
After wresting the control of the Albany 
and Susquehanna Railroad from Jay 
Gould (1869), he gave his main attention 
to railroad development, and with J.T. 
Hill, won control of the Northern Pacinc 
Railway from Harriman. In 1901, pur- 
chasing the interests of Carnegie and 
merging them with other steel companies, 
he created the U.S.Steel Corporation, 
and in 1902 effected a similar organiza- 
tion of the International Harvester Com- 
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pany. His firm controlled other banks, 
insurance companies, manufacturing cor- 
porations, mines, shippii^ lines, and 
communications systems. Because of his 
wealth and power, and such actions as his 
gold speculation (1863) and his harsh 
terms m his $68,<^,ooo loan to the U.S. 
during the financial crisis of 189^ he be- 
came very unpopular. The Pujo Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives inves- 
tigated the alleged money trust (1912) 
and disclosed the house of Morgan’s fi- 
nancial ramifications, with its 72 director- 
ships in 47 lai^e corporations. In addition 
to his financiu interests, Morgan w^ a 
yachtsman, collector of books and paint- 
ings, and philanthropist. 

John Pierpont Morgan (1867-1943), 
his son, naduated from Harvard (1889), 
entered the London branch of the banking 
firm, and in 1913 became head of the J.P. 
Morgan and Company. In 1914, the firm 
became the purchasing agent of military 
supplies for the Allies, which in the U.S. 
totalled some $2,500,000,000. In addition 
to raising huge loans and marketing Ameri- 
can securities that European investors 
were forced to sell, the Morgan firm dur- 
ing the post-war period floated securities 
of foreign governments and corporations, 
worth inore than $2,000,000,000. In the 
i92o*s it was active in promoting the 
great mergers that distinguished Amer- 
ican finance at the time. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency inves- 
tigated its relations to many corporations 
and its methods of business (i933)- 
Morgan continued his father*s philan- 
thropies, presented his London house to 
the U.S.cmbassy, gave his yacht. Corsair^ 
to the U.S.Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and built another Corsair^ the largest pri- 
vate yacht in the world. See Morgan Li- 
brary. 


MORGAN, Lewis Henry (1818-81), 
called *the Father of American Anthro- 
pology/ became interested in ethnologv 
througfi his membership in a New York 
secret society, the Gordian Knot, later 
called The Grand Order of the Iroquois, 
superfi^bdly patterned after the Iroquois 
Confeacracy. The casual desire to know 
more about Indian matters led Moigan 
into a serious investigation of the Iro- 
quoist ipl^ch in turn 1^ to research con- 
cerning other tribes, and eventually world 
anthio|>olGgy. His League of the Ho-dS-no- 
or Iroquois (1851) is considered 


the first scientific account of an Indian 
tribe. His discover that the kinship sys- 
tem of the Iroquois was similar to mat of 
all American Indians was set forth in Sys^ 
ferns of Consanguinity and 4ffinity of the 
Human Family (1871), an important 
work on primitive society in general. This 
led him to propound the aoctrine of a com- 
mon origin and psychic unity of all races, 
and a theory of social evolution ir Ancient 
Society; or Researches in the Lines of Hu^ 
man Progress (i 877). He wrote many pam- 
phlets and articles on related matters of 
ethnology, and made an important study 
of the minds of lower animals in The 
American Beaver and His fVorks (1868). 
A small selection of his unpublished diai^ 
was issued in 1938. 

Morgan Library, originally the private 
library of the elder J.P.Morgan, was given 
to the public by his son. It is housed ini 
an art gallery constructed by McKim,\ 
Mead, and White (1905). and an adjoin- ' 
ing library building (1920 ;, adjacent to the 
Mo^an residence in New York City. In 
addition to some 30,000 books and manu- 
scripts, there is a Targe collection of paint- 
ings, drawings, coins, and medals. Among 
the noteworthy categories in the collec- 
tion are illuniinated manuscripts, incuna- 
bula, early liturgical works, and manu-. 
scripts or first editions of English and 
American literature and history. Since its 
establishment as a public institution, 
graduate courses have been founded, lec- 
tures given by prominent scholars, and 
important exhibitions arranged. 


MORISON, Samuel Eliot (1887- )» 

professor of American history at Harvam 
and an editor of The New England ^arter-^ 
ly. His books include; Maritime Histoiy 
of Massachusetts (1921); The Oxford His^ 
tory of the United States (2 vols.,1927); 
Builders of the Bay Colony (1930); The 
Puritan Pronaos (1936), a study of 17th- 
century New England intellectual life; 
The Founding of Harvard College (1935); 
Harvard College In the . Seventeenth Cen-^ 
fury (2 vols.,1936); Portuguese Voyages 
to America in the Fifteenth Century (1940); 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea (1942, Pulitzer 
Prize 1943^ & biography of Columbus; and 
with H.S.(^omm«^er, The Growth of the 
American Republic (2 vols«i930. revised 
, 12). He was the Navy's omciu historian 
in World War II, and the first of his 14 
projected volumes appeared in 1947. 
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Morituri Salutamut 

Morituri Salutamus, poem in hmic 
'couplets by Longfellow (q*v.)^ written 
for the fiftieth anniversary of his class at 
Bowdoin, was collected in The Masque qf 
pandora (1875), 

• The title derives from the cry of the 
Roman gladiators, *0 Ceesar, we who 
are about to die salute you!,* and in the 
name of his now a^ed classmates the poet 
.salutes the familiar scenes, the former 
teafchers, and the young men who are 
taking the place of his generation, finally 
addressing his comrades themsdves. In 
an elegiac mood, he recalls the joys and 
griefs of their long lives, then tells a story, 
adapted from t\itGesta Romanorumy of the 
coming of death, and concludes by urging 
their continued activity and achieve- 
ment, while life affords opportunity. 

MORLEY, Christopher [Darlington] 
(1890-1957), New York author and 
journalist, was born in Pennsylvania, and 
educated at Haverford College and as a 
Rhodes Scholar at Oxford (1913). His 
more than 50 books are widely diverse in 
nature, and all mainly integrated by the 
author’s personality. His interest in book- 
selling is indicated in his novels, Parnassus 
on Wheels (1917), concerned with an itin- 
erant bookseller, and The Haunted Book- 
shop (1919). Other novels include Where 
the Blue Begins (q.v.,1922) and another 
fantasy. Thunder on the Left (192^5); The 
Swiss Family Manhattan (1932); The Tro- 
jan Horse (1937), a modernized version of 
the story of Troilus and Cressida; Human 
Being (1932); Kitty Foyle (1939)5 a story 
of a lower middle-class girl; Thorqfare 
(1942), about an English boy who becomes 
an American citizen; and The Man Who 
Made Friends With Himself (1949)5 deal- 
ing; with the conflict of reality and imagin- 
ation in a serious fantasy. Morley’s poetry, 
sentimental and derivative from the many 
dissimilar authors he likes, includes The 
Rocking Horse (1919), Chimney smoke 
(1921), Parson* s Pleasure (1923), and such 
books of humorous verse as Mandarin in 
Manhattan 0933 ) and The Middle King- 
dom (1944). He nas written many books of 
essays and sketches, combining gossip and 
travel notes, which reflect his enthusiasms 
and crotchets: among them are Shandygaff 
(1918), Tales from a Rolltop Desk (i9^.i)> 
John Mistletoe (1931), Hasta la Vista 
(1935)5 History of an Autumn (^93%)^ and 
The Ironing Board (1949)* Besides one-act 
plays he revised and revived melodramas 


Morrell 

for a Hoboken theater he helped manage 
(1928-30). 

Mormon, name applied to the religious 
organization founded in New York state 
by Joseph Smith (q.v.). It is properly 
known as the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. The headquarters are 
in Salt Lake City, while the Reorganized 
Church has headquarters in Independ- 
ence, Missouri, the two branches having 
a combined membership of 1,259,913 in 
1954. Brisham Young (q.v.) succeeded 
Smith as head of the church, after which 
he excommunicated Smith’s associate, 
Sidney Rigdon (q.v.), and led the mem- 
bers on a great pilgrimage from Nauvoo, 
Illinois, to Utah, where in 1847 they 
founded Salt Lake City. The government 
there is largely theocratic and consists of 
a complicated hierarchy. The literature 
connected with the Mormons is prodi- 
gious, but the cornerstone of their faith is 
the Book of Mormony which according to 
the church is the word of the prophet 
Mormon, preserved since ancient times in 
plates of gold. It is said to have been re- 
vealed in 1827 by the angel Moroni to 
Joseph Smith, who, by the aid of the mar- 
velous spectacles Urim and Thummim, 
translated the records for publication in 
1830. The book gives an account of the 
American peoples from the Towct of Babel 
to the 5th century a.d., accounting for the 
Indians as the lost tribes of Israel. The 
restoration of these tribes, the rebuilding 
of Zion, and the reign of Christ upon earth 
are prophesied for the Mormon earthly 
paradise. Although its teachings are in 
general close to those of the Bible, the 
Book of Mormon emphasizes the doctrines 
of pre-existence, p>erfection, and an after- 
life, and stress is placed on the second 
coming of Christ. A further revelation was 
added (1843) that sanctioned polygamy, 
but this practice was prohibited by a 
church manifesto in 1 890. 

MORRELL, William (^.1623-5), Angli- 
can clergyman, came to Massachusetts 
(1623) as a member of the ill-fated colony 
of Gforges. After the colony’s failure, he 
remained for a year at Plyniouth, return- 
ing to England to publish his poem Nova 
Angliay or New-Englandy or a Brief Enar- 
ration (1625). This poem in Latin hexam- 
eters, with its author’s translation into 
English heroic couplets, gives a descrip- 
tion of the country and the Indians, end- 
ing in an appeal for Christian help. ^ 
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MORRIS, George Pope (1802-64), New 
York journalist and poet, who occupied a 
minor position in the Knickerbocker 
Group. He became editor of the New- 
Ytfrk Mirror (q.v.,1824), and won a tem- 
porary reputation for his drama. Brier 
Cliff (1826), and his operetta. The Maid 
0/ Saxony (1842), but is best known for his 
sentimental poems, which include the 
popular ‘Woodman, Spare That Tree!' 
(1830), reprinted in The Deserted Bride 
and Other Poems (1838). His best prose 
work was The Little Frenchman and His 
Water Lots^ with Other Sketches of the 
Times (1839), the title piece telling of a 
shrewd New York realtor and a guileless 
foreigner. 

MORRIS, Gouverneur (1752-1816), 
graduated from King’s College (1768) and, 
after a brief but brilliant law career, 
entered politics. As a member of the New 
York landed aristocracy, he was a conser- 
vative, but supported the patriots in the 
Revolution. In the New York provincial 
congress he was a moderate and helped 
frame the state constitution. In the Con- 
tinental Congress (1778-9) he drafted 
important documents and wrote Observa- 
tions on the Arnerican Revolution (1779). 
Failing re-election, he moved to Philadel- 
phia, resumed law practice, and wrote 
anonymous articles on finance that led to 
his appointment to assist Robert Morris 
as superintendent of finance (1781-5). In 
the Constitutional Convention he favored 
a strong centralized government controlled 
by the upper class, for he was frankly 
cynical about democracy. He was a busi- 
ness agent and later U.S. minister to 
France (1792-4), but was recalled at 
French request because he opposed their 
Revolution. In the Senate (18(^1803) 
he remained a stanch Federalist. His 
Diary andLetters (2 vols.,1888) and Diary 
of theFrench Revolution (2 vols.,1938) have 
l^n issued. 

MORRIS, Robert (1734-1806), born in 
England, came to America (r.1747), 
where he showed such financial acumen 
that in his early twenties he was a leader 
in trade and banking of Philadelphia and 
America in general. He (mposed the Stamp 
Act, was a member of the Continental 
Congress (1775-8), signed the Declara- 
tion^ of Independence, and aided the 
patriots financially,^ though he was a 
moderate. As supmntendent of finance 
(1781-4) he organized a national bank, 


borrowed from European nations, levied 
taxes, economized on government ex- 
penses, and was the Union's financial 
mainstay. In the Constitutional Conven- 
tion and as senator from Pennsylvania 
(1789-95) he was a Federalist supporting 
a strong central government. He lost his 
large fortune speculating in western lands, 
was imprisoned for debt (1798-1801), and 
died a forgotten and broken man. 

MORRIS, Thomas (^.1741-67), English- 
born soldier, served in America in the 
French and Indian Wars (1758-67), leav- 
ing a record of his very dramatic activities 
in his Miscellanies in Prose and Verse 
{1^91). ^ashy; or^ The Coal-Black Maid 
(1796) is a light narrative poem, and other 
poems are collected in Songs Political and 
Convivial (1^02), \ 

MORRIS, Wrioht (1910- ), Nebraska-! 
born author, resident in Pennsylvania,'^ 
studied at Pomona College, and traveled ' 
in Europe before he began writing. His 
novels, sensitive and witty portrayals of 
family and personal relations and cleavages, 
are: My Uncle Dudley (1942), The Man 
Who Was There (1945), The World in the 
Attic (1949), Man and Boy (1951), The 
Works of Love (1 952), The Deep Sleep (1953), 
and The Huge Season (1954). The Inhabit- 
ants (1946) and The Home Place (1948) 
combine his photos and text to evoke 
mood and understanding. 

MORROW, Honor£ Willsie (1880- 
1940), born in Iowa, before making her 
home in New York lived for a time in Ari- 
zona. The West was the background of 
her early novels, mainly concerned with 
pleas for desert and forest reclamation 
and a return to the faith of the pioneers: 
The Heart of the Desert (1913), Still Jim 
(1915), Lydia of the Pines (1917), The 
Forbidden Trail (1919), The Enchanted 
Canyon (1921), Judith of the Godless Val- 
ley (1922), The Exile of the Lariat (1923), 
and The Devonshers (1924). From 1914 to 
1919 she edited The Delineator. Her later 
books include: We Must March (1925), 
dealing with Marcus Whitman and his 
wife, pioneers of the Northwest; Forever 
Free With Malice Toward None 

(1928), and The Last Full Measure (1930), 
a trilogy dealing with Lincoln; The Splen- 
dor of God (1929), a novel concerned with 
Adoniram Judson; The Father of Little 
Women (1927), a study of Alcott; Mary 
ToddlAncoln (1928); Tigerl Tigerl (i93o)> 
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about John B. Gough, a temperance lec- 
turer; Black Daniel (1931), the story of 
Danid Webster; and Demon Daughter 
(1939)* ‘the confession of a modern girl 
and her mother/ 

MORSE, Jedediah (1761-1826), ortho- 
dox Congregational dergyman of Con- 
necticut, founded The Panoplist (1805), a 
periodical to combat the growing Unitari- 
^nism. He was interest^ in missionary 
work among the Indians, his visits to 
various tribes resulting in the important 
Report to the Secretary of War ... on 
Indian Affairs (1822). He was conserva- 
tive in politics as in religion, and to op- 
pose the influence of French republican- 
ism founded a Federalist periodical, The 
Mercury and New England Palladium 
(1801). Hi*^ Geography Made Easy (1784) 
was the first geography published in the 
U.S., and, along with his later works in 
this field, won him the title, ‘father of 
American geography/ With Elijah Parish 
he wrote A Compendious History of New 
England (1804), which brought accusa- 
tions of plagiarism from Hannah Adams. 
He was also the author of Annals of the 
American Revolution (1824). 

Samuel Finley Breese Morse (1791- 
1872), his son, graduated from Yale (1810) 
and studied painting in England under 
Benjamin West and Washington Allston. 
Returning to the U.S. (1815), he turned 
to portraiture because he failed to find 
commissions for large historical works. 
Among his solidly constructed character 
studies are those of Cooper and Bryant, 
while the Old House of Representatives 
exhibits his ability in painting historical 
scenes. Unable to maintain himself as an 
artist, Morse and some associates began 
to experiment on the electric telegraph 
(1832), which was successfully demon- 
strated in 1844. He later experimented 
with submarine cable telegraphy and 
the daguerrotype. 

Mortal Antipathy^ Ay novel by Holmes 
(q.vO published in 1885. 

Maurice Kirkwood, son of a wealthy 
American family, is educated in Europe, 
and grows to manhood normal except in 
one respect. He suffers from ‘a mortal 
antipathy’ to beautiful young women, 
the result of an experience during his 
infancy, when his young cousin Laura 
accidentally dropped him into a thorn- 
bush. The shock to his nervous system 
had a permanent effect and he has always 
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associated young women with pain and 
terror. Once in Italy, however, a gipsy 
fortuneteller told him: ‘Fair lady cast a 
spell on thee — Fair lady’s hand shall set 
thee free.’ As a young man he returns to 
America, where he lives in a small New 
England village as a recluse. During an 
attack of typhoid, he is tended by Dr, 
Butts, who learns his story. While he is 
still ill, Kirkwood’s house is burned, and 
he is saved only by the strength and daring 
ofEuthymiaTower, an athletic enthusiast 
and student at the local young ladies’ 
school. Kirkwood’s antipathy is cured by 
this new shock, after which he is able to 
associate beautiful womanhood with 
salvation. Euthymia helps nurse him to 
health, and they many. Kirkwood 
anxiously watches for evidence of his 
phobia in their son, but his cousin Laura 
visits them and the child fearlessly cud- 
dles in her arms. 

MORTON, Charles (r. 1627-98), Eng- 
lish Puritan clergyman and founder of a 
school for Nonconformists, whose pupils'' 
included the English author Daniel Defoe. 
Opposition to his school caused him to 
emigrate to Massachusetts in 1686, where 
after failing to achieve his desire of becom- 
ing president of Harvard he founded a 
school that might have become a rival 
college, had not Harvard throttled it and 
compensated him by electing him fellow 
(1692) and vice president (1S97). He was 
an intellectual leader of the community, 
a prominent minister, the author of text- 
books on science and logic, and wrote 
several volumes on religious subjects. 

MORTON, George (1585-1624), con- 
verted to Puritanism by William Brew- 
ster, became closely associated with the 
leaders of the movement in England and 
Holland. When others went to America, 
he returned to England to become the 
chief agent of the Pilgrims, At this time 
he used the name Mourt, and Mourns 
Elation (q.v.) is the title generally given 
to A Relation of the ^ Planta^ 
tion Setled at Plimoth . . . (1622). Mor- 
ton came to New England in 1623, where 
his son Nathaniel was later prominent. 
MORTON, Nathaniel (1613-86), emi- 
grated to the Plymouth colony (1623) 
with his father, George Morton, after 
whose death he lived with his uncle, Wil- 
liam Bradford, whom he served as clerk 
and amanuensis. He became secretary of 
the colony and keeper of its records (1047^ 
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85), held a similar position in the Congre- 
gational churchy and was prominent in 
colonial affairs. His booky New Englands 
Memoriall (i669)y a history of New Eng- 
land from its beginnings to the date of 
publicationy waSy he admittedy based on 
the journal of Edward Winslow and his 
uncle’s papers; it was considered ex- 
tremely important until i855y when the 
lost manuscript of Bradford’s History of 
Plimmoth Plantation was discoveredy and 
it was found that Morton had transcribed 
large parts of it almost verbatim. Until 
that datey however, Morton’s work had 
been the basis of histories by William 
Hubbard, Thomas Prince, and Cotton 
Mather. An extended version was written 
in 1680 and published in 1855, but again 
drawn largely from Bradford’s papers. 

MORTON, Oliver Per^ (1823-77^, 
Civil War governor of Indiana (1861-7), 
believed that the war should be made 
‘instant and terrible,’ and, despite the 
opTOsition of his Democratic legislature, 
enlisted men, thwarted plots by Copper- 
heads, and prosecuted the business of war 
as the dictator of his state. He served in 
the Senate (1867-77), where he was an 
extremist in Reconstruction legislation. 
His ^eches and papers were published 
in 1864. 

MORTON, Sarah Wentworth (1759- 
1846), Boston writer, long supposed to be 
the author oi The Power of Sympathy 
(1789^ which is now attributed to Wil- 
liam Hill Brown. This, the hrst novel 
written in America, dealt with a contem- 
porary scandal of incest and suicide in 
the Morton family, and its anonymity 
gave rise to the mistaken theory of au- 
thorship. Under the pseudonym ‘Philenia, 
a Lady of Boston,’ Mrs.Morton wrote 
Outabi: or The Virtues of Nature (1790), an 
Indian tale in four cantos, celebrating the 
‘noble savage’; Hill: A Local Poem^ 

Historic and Descriptive (1797), an un- 
finished epic in heroic couplets, influ- 
enced by Milton and Gray; and’The Afri- 
can Chief,’ quoted in Whittier’s Snow- 
Bound. Part of Beacon Hill appeared sep- 
arately as The Virtues of Society (1799), 
telling of a wounded English major and his 
wife during the Revolution. In 1 823, under 
her real name, appeared My Mind and Its 
Thoughts^ fragments of prose and poetry. 

MORTON, Thomas (1590?-! 647), Brit- 
ish trader and adventurer^ probably orig- 
inally a lawyer, first visited New Eng- 
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land in 1622 or 1624, and returned in 1625 
as a member of the party of Captain 
Wollaston, to settle on the site or the 
present Quincy, Massachusetts. When 
Wollaston left for Virginia at the end of 
the winter, Morton remained as head of 
the settlement, which he renamed Ma-re- 
Mount, whence it was called Merry 
Mount (q.v.). He was soon in the bad 
graces of the near-by Plymouth Colony^^ 
because he was an Anglican given to wh&t 
the Pilgrims considered licentious prac- 
tices, and because he hampered the Ply- 
mouth trading and violated the frontier 
code by trading gunpowder and liquor to 
the Indians for furs. In 1628 a band under 
Myles Standish attacked Morton’s colonv 
in a comic-opera skirmish, captured t]i|e 
leader, and sent him under arrest to Eng^ 
land, on charges of trading arms to the 
Indians and harboring runaway servant^ 
He returned in 1629, to find most of his\ 
colony scattered. In 1630 he was taken \ 
into custody, sentenced to have his goods 
confiscated, his house burned, and him- 
self again returned to England. There he 
was released from jail through the aid of 
Gorges, who used him in an attempt to 
void the charter of the Massachusetts 
Bay Company. In 1637 his New English 
Canaan (q.v.) was published. He returned 
to Massachusetts (1643), was ordered to< 
leave, and went to Maine and Rhode 
Island. When he once again ventured into 
the colony, he was imprisoned for a year 
on slight pretext. Released, he made his 
way to Maine, where he died two yearn 
later. The Plymouth view of him and his 
group appears in Bradford’s History of 
Plimmoth Plantation and in Winthrop’s 
Journal. 

MORTON, William Thomas Green 
(1819-68), Boston dentist, who in 1846 
publicly j^rformed operations under an 
anaesthetic agent (sulphuric ether), which 
he called ‘letheon.’ This first public dem- 
onstration of the successful use of an- 
aesthetics gained Morton great fame, 
though similar di%overies had previously 
been made by Crawford W. Long (q.v.) 
and Morton’s friends, Professor Charles T. 
Jackson and Horace Wells. Upon public 
revelation of these earlier uses; a long 
controversy raged as to who was first in 
this field. Morton in 1847 published a 
book on his work and also issued weekly 
circulars on his e 3 q)erimentation. 

MOSES, Montrose J[oNAs] (1878-1934), 
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editor and dramatic critic, whose works 
delude The Literature qf the South (1909), 
The American J>ramatist (1911), and an 
edition of the plays of Clyde Fitcm, whose 
biography he wrote. 

MOSHER, Thomas Bird (1852-1913), 
Maine publisher, whose 'Mosher Books, ^ 
a series begun in 1891, were attractively 
printed cheap editions of great works of 
literature little known in the U.S. The 
Bibelot (1895-1915) was a monthly re- 
rint of prose and poetry from obscure 
ut significant works, which both in selec- 
.tion and in printing was marked by his 
usual good taste. 

Mosses from an Old Manse^ tales and 
sketches written by Hawthorne (q.v.) 
during his residence (1842-6) at the Old 
Manse in Concord. They were published 
in two volumes (1846), with an intro- 
ductory essay on The Old Manse,* fol- 
lowed by 25 short stories and historical 
sketches. Among them are historical 
pieces, like 'Roger Malvin*s Burial* 
(q.v.); satirical allegories, like 'The Celes- 
tial Railroad* (q.v.); and allegorical tales 
of the supernatural, like 'Young Good- 
man Brown,* 'Rappaccini’s Daughter,* 
'The Birthmark,* and The Artist of the 
Beautiful* (qq.v.). 

Mother Carey*s Chickens^ story for 
children by Kate Wiggin (q.v.). 

Mother Goose, see Songs for the Nursery. 

Mother Lode, name applied to the gold- 
mining region of northern and cental 
California, specifically to a belt running 
northeast by southwest from Mariposa, 
near Yosemite, to Georgetown, a distance 
of no miles. Gold was first mined there 
in 1849, and is still profitably extracted. 
The production since 1880 is said to 
amount to some $376,000,000. Literary 
associations of the region derive primarily 
from Bret Harte and Clemens, who 
worked there briefly as miners, and used 
it as background for stories and sketches. 
It is the scene of many other stories, 
novels, and poems. 

Mothor*s Recompense^ They novel by 
Edith Wharton (q.v.) publish^ in 1925. 

Kate Clephane, after aimless, unat- 
tached years as an expatriate in Europe, 
returns to New York to live with her 
daughter Anne, whom she has not seen 
since deserting her husband and infant 
child long before. Kate has always been 
governed by her selfish impulses, and she 
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is glad to be taken in charge by Anne’s 
strong will. She finds New York society 
more tolerant than it had been in her 
youth, and since no one remembers the 
history of her indiscretions she is happy 
for a time. Among Anne*s friends, how- 
ever. is Chris Fenno, an artist and major 
in the World War. Although ten years 
younger than Kate, he has lived with her 
in Europe, and she regards him as the 
great love of her life. When Anne reveals 
that she and Chris are to be married, 
Kate makes him promise to give up Anne, 
whom he had not known was her daughter. 
In the ensuing conflict between mother 
and daughter, Anne finds that it was her 
mother who drove Chris away, and de- 
mands to know the reason. Kate cannot 
bring herself to confess that Chris has 
been her own lover, and Anne*s superior 
^1 dominates. Chris and Anne are mar- 
ried, but Kate, who has announced she 
will marry Fred Landers, an old friend 
and Anne's guardian, cannot face this 
fate, and, once more acting on impulse 
returns to the Riviera to forget her sor- 
rows in this familiar Nirvana. 

Motion pictures, introduced in the U.S. 
by Edison (1896), who with Muybridge 
and various English and French inventors 
is credited with creating the essential 
techniques. Early films were exhibited as 
curiosities in vaudeville or at small make- 
shift theaters, which came to be called 
'nickelodeons* because of their price of 
admission. Edison's The Great Train Roh^ 
bery (1903) is considered the first motion 
picture to present a continuous narrative, 
and its successors for several years were 
equally brief and melodramatic. Holly- 
wood (q.v.) became the center of Ameri- 
can motion-picture production soon after 
the establishment of studios there (1908), 
when such directors as D.W.Griffith 
(q.v.) and Thomas H. Ince began to raise 
the mechanical and artistic standards 0/ 
the films. The first full-length pictures 
were made in Europe and it was not until 
the success of Griflith's The Birth of a Na- 
tion (1914) that the shorter form fell into 
disuse for serious subjects. Already Mack 
Sennett had become famous for his Key* 
stone 'G>P8* and 'Bathing Beauties^* the 
most successful early motion-picture 
comedians, featuring such slapstick ptf- 
formers as ‘Fatty* Arbuckle, Ben Tuipin. 
Mabel NormancL Buster Keaton, ana 
Harold lioyd. Sennett also empoyed 
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Charlie Chaplin (q.v.)>^ later considered 
the greatest pantomimist developed by 
the films, whose most notable independent 
p^uctions include The Kid (1920), 
with the child actor Jackie Coogan, The 
Gold Rush (1925), and Modem Times 
(1936)* Other famous actors of silent pic- 
tures included Theda Bara, Mary Pick- 
ford, John Barrymore, Dowlas Fair- 
banks, l^n Chaney, Lilian Gish, Tom 
Mix, William S, Hart, Emil Jannings, 
Erich von Stroheim, Gloria Swanson, and 
Rudolph Valentino. A revolution in 
cinema technique occurred in 1927-8, 
when the sound picture was introduced. 
The Jazz Sing^ 6927) was the first pic- 
ture with music, and after 1928 nearly ail 
pictures had spoken dialogue. New actors, 
scenarists, and directors arose, together 
with new types of films that explored the 
possibilities of music and dialogue, al- 
though fundamentally the motion picture 
has remained a visual art, its most im- 
portant component being action which 
appeals to the eye, enhanced by color 
photography after 1932. In recent times 
most U.S. motion pictures have been 
made in Hollywood (q.v.). Through mass 
production, the shrewd exploitation of 
desires for vicarious enjoyment, and glam- 
orous publicity concerning their stars, 
motion pictures have become one of the 
nation’s wealthiest industries, famous not 
only for the comedies and dramas with 
living actors, but for newsreels and other 
documentary films, and for animated car- 
toons, whose best known producer is 
Walt Disney (q.v.). In the late I940*s and 
thereafter the industry was hurt by the 
rise of television, but it began to recoup 
after 1952 with better scenarios by new 
writers and with attractive new tech- 
niques, while some studios made tele- 
vision films and invested in television 
producers and broadcasters. With some 
notable exceptions, motion pictures in 
general are considered to compare un- 
favorably with contemporary American 
novels and plays, whether in character 
TOrtrayal, dramatic structure, truth to 
life, or philosophic import. Dominated by 
the desire for large profits^ and thus by 
the need to please an audience of many 
millions, Hollywood has usually saoi- 
fic^ sincerity for popular forms of excite- 
ment and the sentimental ‘happy ending.’ 
The original meaning of the novels and 
plays that are adapted is usually lost by 
the distortion of plots and characters to 


fit various conventions, and, although 
producers have combed European and 
American literature for materials, and 
often employ leading authors as scenar- 
ists, their successes have been mainly 
based on original scenarios or on litera^ 
ture comprehensively altered for their 
purposes. 

MOTLEY, John Lothrop (1814^-77), 
descendant of an old and promineht 
Boston family, after graduation from 
Harvard (1831) studied for two years in 
Germany, toured the continent, returned 
to Boston and married the sister of Park 
Benjarnin, and began to study law, thou^ 
primarily interested in literature. He 
wrote two novels, Morton's Hope (1839b, 
a semi-autobiographical account of an 
American at a German university, an^ 
Merry Mount (1849), a romantic nove 
concerning the colony of Thomas Morton\ 
After a year as secretary of legation at\ 
St. Petersburg and another in Massachu- 
setts politics, he turned in 1847 to his 
lifelong work of a historical study of the 
Netherlands. The subject may have been 
chosen because he likpd the analogy be- 
tween the United Provinces and the 
United States, and because it gave him an 
opportunity to study the triumph of 
Protestantism in Northern Europe and 
show how it brought freedom where pre. 
viously there was despotism. He began 
his work in the U.S., then went to Ger- 
many and Holland for further material. 
The book appeared as The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic (3 vols.,1856) after ten 
years of preparation. In a picturesaue and 
dramatic manner, he enthusiastically pre- 
sented the political and religious history 
of the country. Although he neglected 
economic and social matters, he arranged 
his whole canvas around the two subjects 
of Protestantism and absolutism, making 
William of Orange the Protestant hero 
and Philip II the dark-dyed, autocratic. 
Catholic scoundrel. His continued re- 
search bore fruit in the History of the 
United Netherlands (4 vols., i860, ’67), 
which deals with the period from Wil- 
liam’s death to the truce of 1609. The 
period from 1609 to the Thirty Years’ War 
was treated in The Life and Death of John 
of Bameoeld (2 vols.,! ^4). A fourth sec- 
tion dealing with the Thirty Years' War 
and bringing the history down to i6a8 was 
planned but never completed. Although 
the series was unfinished, his books have a 
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great sweep and a unified pattern, which 
possess as a core the study of the Protes- 
tant movement in developing civilization 
and liberty, which Motley thought had 
determined the course of European and 
American history for the modern ages. 
The long interval between the appearance 
of the first two volumes and the second 
two of the History of the United Nether- 
lands was partly owing to his duties as 
minister to Austria (1861-7), in which he 
proved himself an able diplomat but was 
recalled by President Johnson as the 
result of a political struggle. In 1869-70 
he was minister to Great Britain, from 
which post he was recalled because of 
disagreement in matters arising out of the 
Alabama claims. Had it not been for po- 
litical disputes, he would probably have 
been considered an outstanding diplomat. 

MOTLEY, Willard (1912- ), born in 
Illinois, is the author of naturalistic 
novels: Knock on Any poor about 

a boy growing from a juvenile delinquent 
to a murderer in Chicago’s slums; and 
We Fished All Night (1951). 

Motley Assembly, The, see Warren, 
Mercy Otis, 

Motor Boys, The, series of books for boys 
by Edward Stratemeyer (q.v.), 

MOTT, Frank Luther (1886- ), 

Dean of the School of Journalism at Mis- 
souri, formerly at Iowa. His books in- 
clude: Six Prophets Out of the Middle W est 
(1917); The Literature of Pioneer Life 
in Iowa (1923); A History of American 
Magazines (3 vols., 1930-3 8, Pulitzer 
Prize 1939); American Journalism (194O; 
Jefferson and the Press (1943); Oolden 
Multitudes (1947), on American best 
sellers; and The News in America (195^^)- 
MOTT, Lucretia (1793-1880), Massa- 
chusetts Quaker, follower of Elias Hicks, 
and Abolitionist leader who made her 
home a station of the underground rail- 
road. In 1848 she was a leader in calling 
the first convention for woman suffrage 
in the U.S. Her husband, James Mott 
(1788-1868), was associated with her in 
various reform movements. 

MOULTON, [Ellen] Louise Chandler 
(1835-1908), Connecticut author of juve- 
nile stories, travel books, short biogra- 
phies, and such fiction as Juno Clifford 
(1855), a novel, and This, That, and the 
Other (1854), sketches. She was best 
known for her melancholy, subjective 


poetry, collected in Poems and Sonnets 
\190ci), 

Mound-Builders, prehistoric inhabitanu 
of North America, whose remains, in large 
mounds of earth and rock, arc found 
throughout the U.S., but chiefly in the 
Mississippi and Ohio River valleys. Con- 
sidered to be ancestors of later Indian 
tribes, they themselves belonged to more 
than one race, and were evidently pos- 
sessed of an advanced Stone Age culture. 
In their curious earth structures artifacts 
of stone, bone, shell, and beaten metals 
have been discovered, together with skele- 
tons, some of which resemble animals. 
Mount Holyoke College, situated at 
South Hadley, Massachusetts, was 
founded by Mary Lyon (1836) as a fe- 
male seminary. It is the oldest women's 
college in the U.S. Students have included 
Emily Dickinson (1847-48) and Mary 
Wilkins Freeman (1870-71). 

Mount Vernon, situated on the Potomac 
River, near Alexandria, Virginia, was the^ 
estate of George Washington. The man- 
sion, built by his half-brother Lawrence 
in 1743, was rented by Lawrence's widow 
to Washington from 1752 until he in- 
herited it (1761). Washington is buried in 
a simple brick tomb which he designed 
on the property. The estate became a 
public monument in 1 860. 
Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada, 
sketches of explorations and experiences 
in the California mountains, by Clarence 
King (q.v.), published in 1872 and revised 
from the author's notes in 1902. King 
had been employed in the U.S. geological 
survey since 1863, and the book gives an 
accurate account of the geology and 
geography of the Sierra. Its chief iin- 
portance, however, is based on its vivid 
narratives of mountain-climbing adven- 
tures in Yosemite Park and on Mount 
Tyndall, Mount Shasta, and Mount Whit- 
ney, and of meetings with picturesque 
and typical characters, such as the chap- 
ters on The Newtys of Pike,’ concerning 
a family of emigrants from Pike County; 
‘Cut-off Copples’s,’ describing a frontier 
artist and his rustic romance; The 
People,' explaining the behavior of Cali- 
fornians by a theory of climatic influence; 
and ‘Kawcah's Run,’ an account of an 
escape from desperadoes. 

Mountains of California, The, descrip- 
tivc work by John Muir (q.v.), published 
in 1894 and revised in 1911. Describing 
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the geological history and the varieties of 
flora and fauna of the region, the study is 
the result of many summers spent by the 
author in both the Sierra Nevada and the 
Coast Range, and besides its scientific 
authority presents an enthusiastic appre- 
ciation of the beauties of the California 
wilderness. The text, accompanied by 
Muir’s own drawings, describes the gladd 
actions that created such landmarks as 
the Yosemite Valley, tells of the lakes, 
forests, and fauna, including wild sheep 
and domesticated bees, and recounts anec- 
dotes of the author’s mountaineering 
ventures. Famous chapters deal with 
The Water-Ouzel * ‘A Wind-Storm in the 
Forests,’ ‘Sierra Thunder-Storms,’ ‘The 
River Floods,* and ‘The Douglas Squirrel.’ 

Mourning Becomes Electra^ dramatic 
trilogy by O’Neill (q.v.), produced and 
published in 1931. Based on the ancient 
Greek legend, its three parts are; (I) 
Homecoming\ (II) The Hunted^ (III) The 
Haunted. 

I. At the close of the Civil War, Briga- 
dier-General Ezra Mannon, descendant of 
a Puritan family, returns to his New Eng- 
land home, where he is awaited by his 
wife Christine and daughter Lavinta. 
During his absence and that of her 
adored soldier son, Orin, Christine has 
had a liaison with the clipper captain 
Adam Brant, son of Ezra’s brother and a 
family servant^ who intended to avenge 
his mother’s disgrace, but instead fell m 
love with the sensual Christine. Moth^ 
and daughter hate each other, for Lavinia 
is the victim of an inner conflict between 
her Mannon heritage and the elements of 
her nature inherited from Christine. Her- 
self in love with Brant, she suspects her 
mother’s relations with him and forces 
from him the truth. Peter Niles, a child- 
hood friend, loves Lavinia, but she tells 
him that she hates love and will never 
marry. When Ezra comes home, it is re- 
vealed that he hates his son Orin for pos- 
sessing Christine’s love, which he himself 
never attained. Pretending to give him 
medicine, Christine poisons her liusband 
from a box which Brant supplied her, and 
which Lavinia discovers. II. Orin returns, 
to find his father dead and his mother dis- 
tracted and changed. He resumes an old 
aflPair with Hazel, Peter’s sister, but La- 
vinia ^persuades him to join her revenge 
plot. They follow Christine to a rendez- 
vous on Brant’s ship, and, after she leaves, 


Orin kills Brant. When Christine learns 
of this, she commits suicide. III. La- 
vinia and Orin go on a long voyage that 
takes them to the South Sea islands. By 
the time they return, Orin, harried by 
uilt and remorse, has grown to resemble 
is father, while Lavinia. freed of the 
puritan repressions, has the beauty and 
amorality of her mother. She wants to 
mairy Peter and now encourages Orin's 
affair with Hazel, but Orin, preoccupied 
with writing a confession, breaks with his 
fiancee, makes an incestuous proposal to 
Lavinia, and shoots himself. Lavinia 
makes love to Peter, but he leaves her, 
repelled by her eagerness. She concludjbs, 
‘Love isn’t permitted to me. The dead ire 
too strong!,’ and enters the shuttered 
house, to spend the rest of her life aloM 
with the memory of the Mannon dead. \ 

Mourfs Relation^ journal of the voya^ 
of the Mayflower^ record of the ‘com 
pact,’ and description of the earliest day^ 
of Plymouth Colony. This anonymous 
document, published in England (1622) 
as A Relation or Joumall oj the Beginning 
and Proceedings of the English Plantation 
Setled at Plimoth in New England^ has 
received its usual name from the signature 
‘G.Mourt,’ attributed to George Morton 
(q.v.), who at that time used the name 
Mourt. It may be the work of Edward 
Winslow and William Bradford, with 
Morton merely acting as publisher, or a 
compilation by Morton of their narra- 
tives and information from other colo- 
nists. This first account of the Plymouth 
settlement is a vivid piece of prose, but 
the fact that it consists of extempora- 
neous jottings has caused it to be over- 
shadow^ by subsequent works. 

Moving pictures, set Motion pictures. 

MOWATT, Anna Cora (1819^0), pur- 
sued a literary career in New York as a 
hack writer of widely varied material, 
until in 1845 farcical social comedy, 
Fashion (q.v.), gave her the position of a 
respected author; This play was followed 
by a romantic prose and verse drama of 
die reign of Louis xv^ Armandy the Child 
cf the People (1847). In 1845 went on 
die stage, and achieved great success, 
which she discussed in her Autobiography 
of an Actress (1854), and which furnished 
material for her romantic narratives of 
stage life, Mimic Life (1856) and Twin 
Roses (1857). After 1861, she lived abroad, 
where she wrote romantic novels and hts* 
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Muckraking Movement 


Mumford 


tortcal sketches. Her earlier novels ot 
New York society include The Fortune 
Hunter (1844) and Evelyn; or^ A Heart 
Unmasked (1845). 


Muckraking movement received its 
n*ame from Theodore Roosevelt (1906) in 
his attack upon allegedly bia^ and 
sweeping charges of corruption in politics 
and business. The term originally ^ludod 
tCLt character in Pilgrim's Progress^ who 
was so intent upon raking up muck that 
he could not see a celestial crown held 
over him. The muckraking movement in 
the U.S. began in 1^2 and in four years 
had spread throughout the nation. It 
reached another climax in 191 1, but ended 
as a movement with America’s entry into 
the First World War. The Arena, a dig- 
nified journal of protest, was the pre- 
cursor of many popular magazines that 
became the medium for the exposure of 
unscrupulous methods and motives in 
private business and in city, state, and 
national government. Everybody's^ Me- 
Clure'Sy the Independent^ Collier* Sy and the 
Cosmopolitan were the leading periodicals 
devoted to the movement, and among 
their principal authors were Ida Tarbell 
(‘History of the Standard Oil Company’), 
lincoln SteflFens (The Struggle for Sdf- 
Government’), T.W.Lawson (‘Frenzied 
Finance’), R.S.Baker, S.S.McClure, Mark 
Sullivan, and Samuel Hopkins Adams. 
A few newspapers, particularly the New 
York World and Kansas City Stary aided 
materially in the campaign, and such 
books as The Jungle and the novels of 
D.G.Phillip8 carried the movement into 
fiction. An account of its development is 
given in the Autobiography of Steffens. 
MudJekeewU* character in Hiawatha 
(q.v.). 


Muggletonians, religious sect founded 
by L^owick Muggleton (1609-98) and 
his cousin John Reeve in England, which 
contended that the doctrine of the Trinity 
is fdse, that God has a human body ^d 
is synonymous with Christ, that Elijah 
was appointed his vice-r^ent in heaven 
when He descended to die on the cross, 
and that Eve is the devil incarnate. This 
sect, although it had no wide following, 
had some bdievers in 19th-century New 
England. 


Mugwumps, term 
publicans who refu 


pplied to those R^ 
to support Blaine’s 


prwidential candidacy (1884) and cam- 
paigned instead for Cleveland. In more 


recent politics, it refers to those who do 
not belong to a party, or who vote for 
another party's candidate. The word 
comes from the language of the Algon- 
quian Indians, and is used in Eliot’s 
translation of the Bible to mean ‘leader* 
or ‘big chief.’ 

MUIR, John (1838-1914), naturalist and 
explorer, was born in Scotland, brought 
to the U.S. (1849), and educated in chem- 
istry, geology, and botany at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Inspired to further 
study of these subjects, he made extended 
journeys throughout the U.S., often on 
foot. The journal of his trip (1868) from 
Indiana to the West Coast was published 
as A Thousand^Mile Walk to the Gulf 
(1916). California was thereafter his 
home, and in the following years he 
studied the glacial formations of the West 
and the forests of the region, becoming a 
leader in the forest-conservation move- 
ment through his impassioned writings. 
His books include: The Story of My Boy»^ 
hood and Youth (1913); The Mountains qf 
California (q.v., 1894); Our National Parks 
(1901); Stickeen (1909), a sentimental 
short story about a dog; My First Summer 
in the Sierra (1911); The Yosemite (19x2); 
Travels in Alaska (1915); and Steep Trails 
(1918). 

MULFORD, Clarence E[DWARp] (1883- 
), author of popular romantic novds 
about Western cowboys, which includes 
Bar~20 (1907), Hopalong Cassidy (1910), 
Hopalong Cassidy Returns (1924), and 
Bar~20 Rides Again (1926). 

MULFORD, Prentice (1834^91), Cali- 
fornia humorist and journalist, whose 
newspaper writings earned him a local 
reputation. Prentice Mulfordfs Story (1889) 
is an account of his life up to 1872, when 
he left California, and The Swamp Anfel 
(1888) is a description of his Thoreau-like 
retreat to the woods of New Jersey in the 
’go’s. His attitude of mind changed dur- 
ing this period, and he turned to writing 
theosophic essays. 

Mulligan Guards They song by Edward 
Harrigan (q.v.). 

MUMFORD, Lewis (1895- ), bom 

in New York, after being educated at Qty 
College, Columbia University, and New 
York University, without receiidng a 
degree, became a critic for mwazines in 
London and New York. His first boot 
The Story qf Utopias (i 92 ^)> was followed 



Munford 


Murat 


by Sticks and Stones (1924), which inter- 
preted American life and thought in terms 
of its architecture. The Golden Day (1926) 
analyzed it in relation to its literature, 
particularly that of the romantic period. 
Herman Melville (1929) is a critical bi- 
ography, primarily psychological. The 
Brown Decades (1931) is a study of the 
arts in the U.S. from the close of the 
Civil War to 1895, seeing that period’s de- 
velopment in artistic helds as comparable 
with the earlier ‘Golden Day’ in literature. 
In a series of three volumes, Technics and 
Civilization (1934), The Culture of Cities 
(1938), and The Condition of Man (1944), 
he presents an analysis of the physlcd 
and social composition of cities in the 
western world since the 10th century, and 
a plea for a reconstruction of the 20th- 
century ‘megalopolis’ through regional 
planning and communal ownership of 
land. Faith for Living (1940) is a plea for 
moral regeneration based on renewal of 
family ties, relation to the soil, and dis- 
cipline. The South in Architecture (1941) 
emphasizes the contributions of Jefferson 
and H.H.Richardson. City Development: 
Studies in Disintegration and Renewal 
(1945) collects essays; Values for Survival 
(1946) includes letters on politics and edu- 
cation written after the war to Gernian 
friends; In the Name of Sanity (1954) is a 
plea for decent actions to meet contem- 
porary scientific and social issues. Mum- 
ford has lectured at the New School for 
Social Research and at Dartmouth (1931- 
5 )- 

MUNFORD, Robert (</.i784), Virginia 
Revolutionary major, whose writings 
were published in the posthumous Collect 
tion of Plays and Poems (1798). In addi- 
tion to his light poems and his translation 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses (Book One), the 
book contains his plays. The Candidates, 
a satire on country elections that intre^ 
duces probably the first Negro in Ameri- 
can drama, and The Patriots (q.v.). 

MUNROE, Kirk (1850-1930), author of 
books for children. The Flamingo Feather 
(1887), inspired by a residence among the 
Seminole Indians of Florida, is concerned 
with 16th-century R6n6 de Veaux, a com- 
paniob^pf Laudonniire, who became a 
meiMv^ an Indian tribe allied with the 
Fretip^|kis other books deal with adven- 
tmt» l^i^ote regions of the U.S. or with 
hiUoem events ranging from Pontiac’s 
to the Spanish-American War. 


Munsey*s (1889-1929), New York weekly 
magazine founded by Frank A. Munsey aS 
a popular journal ‘with pictures and art 
and Good Cheer and human interest 
throughout.’ In 1891 it became a monthly^, 
patterned on McClure^ s and the Cosm^ 
politan. Although it featured articles of 
popular interest, in addition to fiction, the 
magazine never entered into the muck- 
raking movement with the fervor of ita 
competitors. Its policy continued Wth 
little change, until it was combined with 
the popular fiction magazine, All’Story. 

MUNSON, Gorham [Bert] (1896- ), 

New York critic, once editor of the 
little magazine. Secession (1922-4), wno 
has described his critied approach Ws 
‘post-Nietzschean or radically religious.’ 
He was at one time a follower of the New 
Humanism but has become a literary ex- 
ponent of Social Credit theories. His boolm 
include: Waldo Frank: A Study (1923)1 
Robert Frost: A Study in Sensibility ana 
Good Sense (1927), Destinations: A Canvass 
of American Literature Since 1900 (1928), 
Style and Form in American Prose (1929), 
and The Dilemma of the Liberated (1930). 

MUNSTERBERG, Hugo (1863-1916), 
born in Danzig, was educated in Ger- 
many, where he was a professor of phif 
losophy and psychology until he came to 
the U.S. to teach psychology at Harvard 
(1892-5,1897-1916). There he distin- 
guished himself in the fields of applied 
psychology and philosophy, and wrote 
such books as The Principles of Art Edu^ 
cation (1905); The Eternal Values (1909), 
an idealistic view of philosophy, morality, 
and aesthetics; and American Traits from 
the Point of View of a German (1901). 

MURAT, Achille (1801-47), son of 
Joachim Murat, king of Naples (1808-15), 
and Caroline, a sister of Napoleon I, emi- 
grated to the U.S. in 1823, where he set- 
tled in Florida, and married an American 
woman. Although he spent a short while 
on the continent, attempting to advance 
the Bonapartist cause, he lived most of the 
latter part of his life in the U.S. His works 
include: sur les EtatsAJnis (1830), 

a republican manifesto to Europe; £j- 
quisse morale et politique des Etats-Unis 
(18^2), a philosophic account of American 
society (English translations 1833, 1849); 
and Exposition des principes du gouoeme^ 
ment republicain, tel quHl a M pe^eeHonni 
en AmMque (1833). 
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Murder in the Cathedral 

Murder in the Cathedral^ vene drama 
by T.S.Eliot (q.v.) produced and pub- 
lished in 1935. 

In A.D. iiyo* Archbishop Thomas 
Becket returns to Canterbury from his 
seven-year exile in France. A women^s 
chorus represents the helpless attitude of 
the common people toward the schism 
between church and state, while the ec- 
clesiastical party is represented by Beck- 
ct’s'priests, and the royal party by the 
officers of Henry IL The archbishop, 
^ving established relations with the Pope 
and the king of France, is determined to 
bring the ar^ment to a crisis, even 
though he realizes that his life is at stake. 
Four Tempters show the inner conflict in- 
volved in his decision: his youthful love 
of pleasure, his later ambition for power, 
the demands of the feudal barons, and the 
desire for martyrdom. Rejecting all four, 
he is certain that he must give his life "to 
the Law of God above the Law of Man,* 
and on Christmas morning delivers a ser- 
mon defending this position. Four days 
later the king's knights arrive, insolent 
and self-assured, to murder him by royal 
command, and he refuses to attempt 
escape. After they stab him to death, the 
knights address the audience with a pom- 
pous, foolish defense of their deed. They 
withdraw, leaving the stage to the priests, 
who thank God for having "given us 
another Saint in Canterbury,’ and the 
chorus, which supplicates divine mercy. 

Murders in the Rue Morgue^ The^ 
story by Poe (q.v.), published in 1841 and 
collected in the Prose Tales of Edgar A, 
Poe (1843). It is his first tale of ratiocina- 
tion and in it he is considered to have 
created the genre of the detective story 

(q.v.). 

The narrator lives in Paris with his 
friend C. Auguste Dupin, an eccentric 
genius of extraordinary analytic powers. 
They read an account of the murders of a 
Mm^ L'Espanaye and her daughter Ca- 
mille in their fourth-story apartment in 
the Rue Morgue. The police are puzzled 
by the crime, for its brutal manner indi- 
cates that the murderer possessed super- 
human strength and agility; his voice, 
overheard by neighbors, was grotesque 
and unintelligible; and tney can discover 
no motive. Dupin undertakes to solve the 
mystery as an exercise in ratiocination. 
After examining the evidence and visiting 
the scene of the murders to find new clues, 


Murfiree 

he deduces the fact that the criminal is an 
ape. An advertisement brings to Dupin’s 
apartment a sailor who confesses that an 
orang-outang, which he brought to Paris 
to sell, escaped and committed the mur- 
ders. The police release a former suspect, 
and the ape is recaptured and sold to the 
Jardin des Plantes. 

MURDOCH, Frank HrFCHCOCK (1843- 
72), actor and playwright, none of whose 
plays has been published. They include: 
The Keepers of Lighthouse Cliffy which 
supposedly influenced Herne’s Shore Acres; 
Only a Jew (1873), a sentimental comedy; 
Davy Crockett (187:2), a melodramatic 
backwoods story, substantially revised 
by Frank Mayo (q.v.); and Bohemia^ or 
The Lottery of Art (1872), an anonymous 
satire on dramatic critics. 

MUREL, see Murrell. 

MURFREB, Mary Noailles (1850- 
1922), born in Murfreesboro, Tennessee, , 
spent most of her life in her native state,*^ 
which she described in her local-color fic- 
tion published under the pseudonym 
Charles Egbert Craddock. She published 
dialect short stories of life in the Cumber- 
land Mountains in Lippincott*s and the 
Atlantic Monthhy during the 1 87o’8, and 
in 1884 issued her first collection. In the 
Tennessee Mountains (q.v.). but it was 
not until the following year that the editor 
of the Atlantic and the public discovert 
that the author was a frail, crippled ^in- 
ster whose pseudonym was derived from 
the name of the hero in a very early story. 
The rhythmical prose and general atmos- 
phere of her tales, and the poetic descrip- 
tions of landscape, are romantic, although 
the careful reproduction of the native dia- 
lect and faithful descriptions of specific 
details give them a realistic appearance. 
The first volume of stories was followed 
by more than ten others, including Down 
the Ravine (1885), The Prophet of the Great 
Smoky Mountains (1885), The Mystery qf 
Witchface Mountain (1895), and The 
Young Mountaineers (1897). addition, 
Miss Murfree wrote a series of Southern 
historical novels, which include: Where 
the Battle Was Fought (1884) and The 
Storm Centre (1905), Civil War tales; The 
Story of Old Fort Loudon (1899); and A 
Spectre of Power (1903), The Frontiersman 
(1904), and The Amulet (1906), dealing 
with the colonial period in the old South- 
west, and the life of the Cherokee Indians. 



Muriette 

MURIETTA* see Murrieta. 

MURRAY* John (1741-1815), founder 
of Univcrsalism (q.v.) in America, was 
born in England, and reared as a Calvinist 
and Wesleyan. He joined the congrega- 
tion of Wnitefield, but was excommuni- 
cated by him when he openly accepted 
Univcrsalism. Emigrating to America 
(1770), he became an itinerant preacher 
of tnis doctrine in New Jersey, New York, 
and New England, although he was not 
ordained. He estaolished a congregation 
in Gloucester, Massachusetts (1774), the 
next year was appointed chaplain of the 
Rhode Island regiments by Washington, 
and became pastor of a Universalist so- 
ciety in Boston (1793-1809). His Letters 
and Sketches of Sermons were published in 
three volumes (1812-13), and his auto- 
biographical Records in 1816. 

Judith Sargent [Stevens] Murray 
(1751-1820), his wife, wrote a series of 
essays, ^o mediocre plays, and the short 
prose pieces and poems collected in The 
Gleaner (3 vols.,1798). She added con- 
cluding chapters to his Records. She used 
the pseudonym Constantia. 

MURRAY, Lindley (1745-1826), a 
Quaker minister and grammarian, emi- 
^ated from his native Pennsylvania to 
England (1784), where he spent the rest of 
his life. Although the author of many re- 
ligious tracts, and a number of school- 
b^ks, he is best known for his English 
Grammar (1795, revised 1818), which 
until about 1850 monopolized this field in 
England and the U.S. His Memoirs were 
published in 1826. 

MURRELL, John A. (/.i 804-44), bandit 
leader and folk hero of the Old Southwest, 
whose gang supposedly numbered some 
thousand members. His highway rob- 
beries took place in eight states, and the 
spoils included money, horses, and Negro 
slaves. His specialty was stealing a slave 
from his owner, selling him to another, 
and repeating this process until the Negro 
became so well known that Murrdl was 
forced to murder him. The bandit was 
captured in 1834, and imprisoned for ten 
years. Viig^l A. Stewart, nis captor, tem- 
porarily masqueraded as a member of the 

K , and in this fashion obtained the in- 
adon contained in History of the Dr- 
Seetion, Conviction^ Life^ and Designs of 
John A. Murel (1835). Murreirs gang 
^j^tres in Simms’s novels, Richard Hurdis 
Border Beagles. 


Muybridge 

MURRIETA, Joaquin (r. 1832-53), Cali- 
fornia bandit leader, probably emigrated 
from Mexico during tne Gold Rush, and 
because of some real or imagined griev- 
ance swore vengeance against the Ameri- 
cans, whom for two years he and his gaifg 
indiscriminately murdered, robbed, and 
terrorized. He, or an individual supposed 
to be Murrieta, was killed in 185^. Later 
writers clothed him in a romantic ajar^ 
and even called him a Robin Hood, but he 
was probably simply another border ruf- 
fian. His name is variously spelled. 

Muscogulges, see Creek Indians. 

Museum of Modern Art, New York it 
stitution founded by Mrs. John D. Rock 
feller Jr., in 1929, as an outgrowth of n 
interest in studying and collecting su^ 
painting and sculpture as had been 
hibited at the Armory Show. In 19^9 
Museum nioved into its own buildingi 
whose architecture is an example of the 
simple functionalism that the institution 
has consistently championed. In addition 
to its large permanent collection of 19th- 
and 20th-century masttfs, the Museum 
in its first 25 years displayed 820 ex- 
hibits in all areas of the visual arts, in- 
cluding such subjects as American folk 
art, industrial and graphic design, the 
work of the Federal Art Project, modern 
architecture, photography, and contem- 
porary fresco painting. It publishes doc- 
umented catalogues and full books and 
helped to inaugurate a new method of 
exhibition with full critical and explana- 
tory information displayed beside the 
works of art. The Museum also incor- 
porates a library of famous motion pic- 
tures, and has devoted exhibits to this art. 
Music Master^ The^ play by Charles 
Klein (q.v.). 

Mustang, see Pacing Mustang. 

MutaHorif sonnet by Bryant (q.v.), pub- 
lished in 1824 and collected in his Poems 
(1832). 

The poet observes that painful experi- 
ences pass swiftly, releasing the ‘young 
limbs’ of joy in The welcome morning 
with its rays of peace.’ ‘Weep not that the 
world changes,’ he concludes, for an un- 
changing world would be intolerable. 

MUYBRIDGE, Eadweard (1830-1904), 
English-born photographer, who early 
emigrated to the U.S., where, under ^e 
auspices of Leland Stanford in California, 
he began photographic investigations in 
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Muasaey 

the field of animal locomotion, which 
were forerunners of the motion pictures. 

• His first book, The Horse in Motion (1878) 
was followed hy Animal Locomotion (11 
vols.,1887), which reproduced 100,000 
photographs, and The Human Figure in 
Motion (i9o0* 

MUZZEY, David Saville (1870- ), 

director of history at the Ethical Culture 
School (New York) since 1905, and pro- 
fessor of history at Barnard College 
(1^05-23) and at Columbia (i923~40). 
His books include: Spiritual Heroes (1902); 
4 n American Histoty (1911); Life of 
Thomas Jefferson (1918); The United 
States of America (1922-4); History of the 

. American People and James G. 

Blaine (i934)* 

My Anton^f novel by Willa Cather (q.v.) 
published in 1918. ^ 

Jim Burden and Antonia Shimerda ar- 
rive as children in pioneer Black Hawk, 
Nebraska, he from Virginia and she with 
her family from Bohemia. With his com- 
panion, Jake Marpole, and the frontiers- 
man and hired man, Otto Fuchs, Jim lives 
on his grandparents* prosperous farm; 
but the Shimerdas are tricked into buying 
a squalid, undeveloped tract, where the 
impractical, music-loving father attempts 
to create a farm, aided by his vulgar, nag- 
ging wife, their^ grown son Ambroscn, 
the adolescent Antonia, her young sister 
Yulka, and the idiot tey Marek. Al- 
though the Burdens aid him with food and 
supplies, Shimerda in homesick despair 
commits suicide, and Jim’s grandfather 
employs Ambrosch and Antonia, who 
later has to work in the^fields. After the 
Burdens move to town, Antonia becomes 
a maid in the household of their neighbors. 
Despite her trying experiences with vari- 
ous employers, including amorous old 
Wick Cutter, she remains quiet, sincere, 
and industrious. Jim, after attending the 
%tate university and Harvard, learns of 
Antonia’s elopement with Larry Dono- 
van, a railway conductor who deserts her 
and her child. She then returns in dis- 
wace to work on her brother’s farm. 
Twenty years later when Jim visits Ne- 
braska, he finds her a stalwart, middle- 
aged farm wife, married to mild, friendly 
Anton Cui^k. They have many children, 
and it is Antonia’s strength that main- 
tains the family, but she still possesses 
the laughter and inner core of jjioneer in- 
tegrity which always distinguishes her. 

Is 


My Lost Yotttb 

•She was a rich mine of life, like the 
founders of early races.* 

My country^ *ti$ of thee^ first words of 
the hymn ‘America’ (q.v.). 

My Double and How He Undid Me, 
tale by E.E.Hale (q.v.). 

My Heart and My Fleshy novel by 
Elizabeth M. Roberts (q.v.) published in 
1927, 

Theodosia, member of an aristocratic 
Kentucky family, is reared by her proud 
old grandfather, Anthony B^, who en- 
courages her ambition to be a violinist. 
She is disillusioned by her teacher’s criti- 
cisms, and a series of disasters follows. 
She discovers her father’s dissolute past, 
and the fact that the mulattoes, Americy 
and Lethe, are her half-sisters. Anthony 
dies and she is left destitute. Of her two 
lovers, Conway Brooke is burned to death 
and Albert Stiles deserts her to marry 
Florence Agnew. Theodosia is obsessed by 
her relationship with the degraded Ne- 
gro^ and seeks their company to share 
their hatred of their white oppressors. 
She passes through a long illness, and lives 
a nightmare existence with her strange 
old aunt. Doe Singleton, whose only com- 
anions are a pack of hounds. Then she 
ecomes a school teacher in Spring Valley, 
where she returns to her music and finds 
peace in the wholesome country atmos- 
phere. At last she learns to love Caleb 
Burns, a stock-raiser, and his simple, 
straightforward attitude answers the 
questions that have troubled her. 

My Hearts in the Highlands^ play by 
William Saroyan (q.v.). 

My Lady Pokahontas: A True Relation 
of Firginiaj romance by J.E.Cooke (q.v,) 
published in 1885, 

Amos Todkill, a supposed adventurer 
with John Smith, tells of Smith’s captivity 
by the Indians, his rescue by Pokahontas, 
and the machinations of Governor Rat- 
clifFe and Sir Thomas Dale, who imprison 
the couple. He then recounts Rolfe’s 
marriage to Pokahontas, after the sup- 

[ tosed death of Smith, their visit to Eng- 
and, and Smith’s sad rediscovenr of Poka- 
hontas, as well as his meeting with 
Shakespeare, who tells him the Vir^nia 
sources of The Tempest, The story ends 
with the death of Pokahontas in England, 

My Lost Youths poem by Longfellow 
(q.v.), published in 1855 and collected in 
Tin Courtship qf Miles Standish (1858)* 
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My Mortal Enemy 

In nine>line stanzas, whose metre is 
reminiscent of ballad measure, the lyric 
recalls the author’s youth in Portland, 
Maine. Each stanza ends with the refrain 
of a Lapland song: *A boy’s will is the 
wind’s will. And the thoughts of youth 
are long, long thoughts.’ The title of 
Frost’s collection, ^ Boy*s is de- 

rived from this passage. 

My Mortal Enemy, novel by Willa 
Cather (q.v.). 

My Old Kentucky Home^ song by 
Stephen Foster (q.v.). 

My Old Man^ story in In OurTime (q.v.). 

My Study Windows^ critical essays by 
Lowell (q.v.). 

MYERS, Gustavus (1872-1942), New 
Jersey-born historian and leader of the 
muckraking movement, best known for 
his attack on political corruption in The 
History of Tammany Hall (1901, revised 
^9I7)> financial oligarchy of 

the U.S. in The History of the Great AmerU 
can Fortunes (1910). His other books in- 
clude: The History of the Supreme Court 
of the United States (1912); The History 
of Canadian Wealth (1914); The History 
of American Idealism (1925); America 
Strikes Back: A Record of Contrasts 
(1935); Ending of American Heredu 
tary Fortunes (1939); and The History of 
Bigotry in the United States (1943). 

MYERS, Peter Hamilton (1812-78), 
New York lawyer and author whose his- 
torical novels include The First of the 
Knickerbockers (1848), The Young Patroon 
(1849), and The KingoftheHurons (1850). 

Mysterious Stranger^ The^ story by 
Clemens (q.v.) posthumously published 
in 1916. 

In the medieval Austrian village of 
Eseldorf, a mysterious stranger visits 
young Theodor Fischer, and his friends 
Nikolaus and Seppi. He is discovered to 
be Satan, and shows his power by build- 
ing a miniature castle that he peoples 
with clay creatures, destroying them al- 
most as soon as he brings them to life. He 
^en exerts his rawer on the villagers, and, 
Father Peter is falsely accused of 


Mystery Story 

theft by the Astrologer and Father Adolf, 
he confounds the evil and makes the innch 
cent crazy, since he says earthly happi- 
ness is restricted to the mad. He shows 
further ‘ kindness* by drowning Nikolaus, 
because he is a cripple. He is totally i 1 i~ 
different to mankind and human concc^ 
tions of good and evil. This shocks the 
boys, who have the natural moral sense, 
yet Satan shows that from this moral 
sense came wars, tortures, and inequ^i- 
ties. Finally he departs and Theodor 
realizes that this was a dream, as false as 
morality, and as illogical as a God who 
tortured men yet commanded them to 
worship Him. / 

Mystery of Marie Rogkt^ dctectire 
story by Poe (q.v.), published in 
as a sequel to ‘The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue’ (q.v.) and reprinted in Tale\ 
(1845). The principal details are based oii( 
the actual New York murder case of Mary^ 
Cecilia Rogers. 

Marie RogSt, a Parisian beauty of un- 
certain reputation, leaves her mother’s 
home, saying she intends to spend the 
day with an aunt, but is not seen again. 
Four days later, ner corpse is recovered 
from the Seine. The Prefect of Police offers 
a reward to C.Auguste Dupin, scholarly . 
amateur detective, for a solution to the< 
puzzle. One of the girl’s admirers, St. 
Eustache, is proved innocent after his 
suicide, and by a process of ratiocination 
Dupin shows that another, Beauvais, can- 
not be guilty. The newspapers have hinted 
that the corpse may not be that of Marie, 
but Dupin refutes this j^ssibility. He 
sets aside other suggestions, also by 
logical proof, and decides that the murder 
must have been committed by a secret 
lover, who would have thrown the body 
into the river from a boat, and then cast 
the boat adrift after reaching shore. 
Dupin’s proposal that the boat be found 
and examin^ for clues is followed by the 
successful solution of the mystery. 

Mystery story, general term applied to 
horror stories as diverse as the successors 
of the Gothic romance (q.v.) and the de- 
tective storjr (q.v.), which is more properly 
a tale of ratiocination. 
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Naked and the Dead, The, novel by 
Norman Mailer (q.v.). 

Narra&anaett ^ Indians, Algonquian 
tribe, now extinct, which formerly oc- 
cupied Rhode Island and Long Island. 
They were induced by Roger Williams, 
whose study of the tribe is contained in 
his- Key into the Language of America 
(1643), to assist the colonists in the 
Pcquot War. During King Philip’s War 
they were suspected of treachery, and in 
an engagement of 1675, known as the 
‘Swainp Fight,’ the tribe was virtually 
annihilated. The Narragansett figure in 
Cooper’s Wept of Wish-ton-Wish. 

Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym, of 
Nantucket, The, novelette by Poe (q.v.) 

f ublished in 1838. Like The Journal of 
ulius Rodman, ^it is an account of explo- 
ration and adventure, heightened by fic- 
tional additions, but based on fact. It is 
extensively paraphrased from Benjamin 
Morell’s Narrative of Four Voyages to the 
South Seas and Pacific (1832) and a 
manual of seamanship, and owes its 
origin to a ‘Report of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs’ (1836), concerning the 
expedition proposed by J.N.Reynolds, 
with whom Poe was acquainted. In the 
novelette, the fictitious Pym recounts his 
experiences as a passenger on the Gram- 
pus, which sailed from Nantucket for the 
South Seas in June 1827. Mutiny, ship- 
wreck, and ‘horrible sufferings’ are fol- 
lowed by a rescue and further sensational 
adventures in the Antarctic Ocean and 
on Pacific islands. 

NARVAEZ, PAnfilo de (r. 1478-1 528), 
Spanish conquistador, was dispatched by 
Governor VeUzquez of Cuba to stop 
Cort6s’s illegal expedition to Mexico. 
Captured by Cort6s, he was imprisoned 
for two years. In 1528, during an expedi- 
tion to the Florida coast, he &led to find 
the wealth he expected, and was lost with 
all his party, except Cabeza de Vaca and 
three companions. 

NASBY, Petroleum V., pseudonym of 
D.R.Locke (q.v.). 

NASH, Qdoen (1902- ), New York 
author of light verse, which ranges from 
acidulous satire and irresponsible good 
humor to the mildly mad. Nash says that 
he is indebted to The Sweet Singer of 


Michigan,’ having humorously employed 
the mannerisms of her bad verse: hy^- 
dithyrambic metres, pseudo-poetic in- 
versions, gangling asymmetrical lines, ex- 
tremely pat or elaborately inexact rimes, 
parenthetical dissertations, and unex- 
pected puns. His books include: Free 
Wheeling HardUnes (1931). Hap- 
py Days (i933)» Primrose Path (i935)» 
The Bad Parent's Garden of Verse (1936), 
Pm a Stranger Here Myself (1938), The 
Face is Familiar (1940), Many Long Years 
Ago (1945), Versus (1949), Family Re- 
union (1950), Parents Keep Out (1951), 
and The Private Dining Room (1953). 

Nashoba Gommunity, founded in Ten- 
nessee by Frances Wright (q.v., 1825) as 
an experimental project to demonstrate 
her plan for the gradual emancipation of 
Negro slaves. A group of slaves were to be 
educated for the responsibilities of freedom, 
while working out their purchase price by 
communal labor. The project wa^ sup- 
orted by a number of Abolitionists, and 
y some liberal Southerners, but Miss 
Wright, unable to endure the climate, 
was forced to absent herself, and the 
community disintegrated by 1828. She 
freed the 30 slaves who had been gathered, 
and settled them in Haiti. Mrs. Trollope, 
who visited the colony in 1828, records in 
Domestic Manners of the Americans the 
painful impression made on her by the 
savage and desolate aspect of the place, 
the lack of comfort, and the bad climate. 

NAST, Thomas (1840-1902), political 
caricaturist and illustrator, born in 
Germany, was brought to the U.S. 
(1846) and commenced his career as an 
illustrator at 15. After sketching events 
of Garibaldi’s campaign in Italy for 
French, English, and American papers, 
he joined the staff of Harper's Weekly 
(1862), to draw Civil War cartoons that 
attacked Northern defeatists, leading 
lincoln to call him ‘our best recruiting 
sergeant.’ He reached the height of his 
success in the 1870’s, with his biting 
caricatures of the corrupt Tweed Ring 
(q.v.). Although his greatest work was 
completed by 18S6, he helped determine 
public opinion for almost a quarter of a 
century, through his keen, forceful satire. 
He was the creator of the symbolic Tam- 
many tiger. Republican riephant, and 
Democratic donkey, and popularize the 
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Natchea 

use of Shakespearean scenes for political 
cartoons. 

Natchez^ Les. romance by Chateaubriand 
(q.v.) originally part of the manuscript 
that contained Atala and RenS (qq.y.). 
According to the author, the manuscript 
volume containing these three romantic 
stories of America was written between 
1797 and 1800, and the part that forms 
Les Natchez was lost and not recovered for 
some time. It was published in his com- 
plete works in 1826. Based partly upon 
nis adventures in America in 1791, and 
more upon the dreams and impressions 
that he had at this time, the work is an 
epic of natural man in the form of a poetic 
novel. The background concerns the 
massacre of the French colony of the 
Natchez in 1727, and the plot presents an 
older and more despairing Ren£, who has 
been adopted by the Natchez and weds 
one of them, Cduta. His wife alternates 
between sentiment and duty when she 
believes him to have betray^ ^r tribe. 

The real traitor is Ondour6, and in the so- 
lution of the conflict of civilization and 
the natural life, the storv ends in a catas- 
trophe of violence, suicide, and murder. 

NATHAN, George Jean (1882-1958), 
born in Indiana, after graduation from 
Cornell (1904) began his career as a dra- 
matic critic in New York. In 1908 he be- 
came associated with the Smart Set 
(q.v.), of which he was co-editor (1914" 

23) with H.L,Mencken with whom he 
then founded The American Mercury 
(q.v., 1924), serving as an editor until 
1930 and establishing himself as one of 
the literary arbiters of the penod. With 
Mencken and W.H.Wright he wrote £«- 
rope after 8:1$ (191^, and with Mencken 
he was the author of such works as Helith 
gabalus (1920), a satirical play, and The 
American Credo (1920), 'a contribution 
toward the interpretation of the national 
mind,’ which travesties common beliefs 
and attitudes. While Mencken was con- 
sidered the great satirical realist of the 
era, Nathan formed his counterpart as a 
philosophical snob, cynic, and sophisti- 
cate, wno adopted a pose of detachment, 
following the attitude of his master, Hune- 
ker. p holding to standards of art-for- 
art>|^e. In The World in Falseface 
(1923) he said, 'What interests me in life 
is the surface of life: life’s music and color, 
its darm and ease, its humor and its love- 
f^lps. The great problems of the world — 
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social, political, economic, and theologicd 
— do not concern me in the slightest.^Hi's 
many books on the contemporary thea- 
ter, mainly reprinting essays and reviews, 
include: The Eternal Mystery (1913)3 
MrXjeorge Jean Nathan Presents (1917)^; 
The Popular Theatre (1918); The Theatre y 
The Dramuy The Girls (1921); The Critic 
and the Drama (1922): Materia Critica 
(1924); Art of the Night (1928); The Mom- 
ing after the First Night (1938); and ‘En- 
cyclopadia of the Theatre (1940). Impor- 
tant for their early championing of 
O’Neill and other talents, these works 
vary from scathing attacks on sentimen- 
talities to boundless enthusiasms, foil 
Nathan claims to write 'with a pestiferi 
ous catholicity of taste that embracea 
Medea and the Follies, Eleanora Duse\ 
and Florence Mills.’ His other books in-\ 
elude: The Autobiography of an Attitude \ 
(1925), epigrammatic self-revelations; \ 
The New American Credo (1927); Testa- 
ment of a Critic (1931); The Intimate Note- 
books of George Jean Nathan (1932) 
presents views of friends; The Avon 
Flows (i937)> a comedy adapting parts of 
Romeo and Juliety The Taming of the 
Shrew, and Othello to present the lives of a 
Romeo and Juliet who do not commit 
suicide; The Bachelor Life (1941), an 
apologia; The Entertainment of a Nation 
(1942); Beware of Parents (1943), a bache- 
lor’s advice to children; and an annual 
Theatre Book of the Year (19431!.) 

NATHAN, Robert [Gruntal] (1894- 
), born in New York, was educat^ 
in the U.S. and abroad and is the author 
of many short novels, noted for their deli- 
cate prose and satirical fantasy. These in- 
clude: Peter Kindred (1919), the story of a 
boy’s experiences in preparatory school 
and at Harvard; Autumn (1921), a pas- 
toral tale whose chief figure is a Vermont 
schoolmaster and philosopher; The Puppet 
Master (1923), a fantasy concerned with 
the puppet maker. Papa Jonas, and his 
animated dolls; Jonah (1925, puolished in 
England as The Son of Amittai)y a witty 
reconstruction of the Biblical story; The 
Fiddler in Barly (1926), the story of a 
country musician; The Woodcutters House 
(1927), a sentimental fable of a mountain 
girl; The Bishop's Wife (1928), about an 
angel who poses as an archdeacon and falls 
in love with the bishop’s wife; There Is 
Another Heaven (1929), the story of a con- 
verted Jew in aCalvinistheAven;On^ Aforv 
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Spring (i 933 )> » parable of Chrisrian char- 
ity; Road ^ Ages (1935), about an imag- 
ined pilgrimage of Jewish exiles into the 
Gobi Desert; Journey qf Tapiola (1938), 
travel adventures of a Yorkshire terrier, 
aicanary, and an old gray rat; Winter in 
April (19:58), a realistic story of every- 
day affection; Portrait of Jennie (1940), 
an idyl of a painter inspired by an el- 
fin child; They Went on Together (1941), 
about wartime evacues; Tapiolds Brave 
Regiment The Sea-Gull Cry (1942), 

about refugee children on Cape Cod; But 
Gently Day (1943), in which a dead soldier 
returns to his family’s Civil War past; 
Journal for Josephine (1943), about a 
family’s Cape C^ summer in wartime; 

Mr. Whittle and the Morning Star (1947), 
about a professor’s mystical view of the 
world’s tn 6 ing\LongAjterSummer (1948); 

The River Journey (1949); The Innocent 
Eve (1951); The Train in the Meadow 
(1953); and Sir Henry (1955), a parable 
about an aging, moonstruck knight. Youth 
Grows Old (1922), A Cedar Box (1929), A 
Winter Tide (1940), Darkening Meadows 
(1945), and The Green Leaf (1950) collect 
poems^ and Morning in Iowa (1944) is a 
narrative poem. Jezebels Husband and 
The Sleeping Beauty (1953) are plays. 

NATION, Carry (1846-1911), temper- 
ance agitator, after an unhappy youth 
and irregular schooling during her family’s 
journeying from Kentucky to Texas and 
Missouri, married the intemi>erate Rev- 
erend Gioyd. A second marriage (1877) 
gave her the name Nation, and following 
a short period of school teaching she be- 
came absorbed in emotional religious ac- 
tivity, convinced that she was divinely 
appointed to destroy the institution of the 
saloon. She began her crusade at Medi- 
cine Lodge, Kansas (1899), and continued 
with her spectacular destruction of prop- 
erty in saloons. Her favorite weapon was 
the hatchet, and she referred to her ex- 
ploits as ‘hatchetings’ or ‘hatchetations.’ 

Her temperance lectures took her through 
the U.S. and Europe, and in 1904 she 
published The Use and Need qf the Life of 
Carry A. Nation. Frequently jailed and 
ridiculed, she gladly suffered martyrdom. 

Nation, The (1865- ), New York 

weekly journal founded ^to discuss current 
affairs • • • to maintain true democratic 
principles; to work for the equalitv of “the 
laboring class at the South”; . . . the eleva- 
tion of the Negro; to fix public attention 
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National Anti^lav^ Standard 

on ^e importance of public educatbn;. • •. 
cridcize books and works of art soundly 
and impartially.’ Its first editor (1865- 
81) was £.L.(jk>dk]n; early contributors 
included C.£.Norton, Howell^ the three 
Jameses, D.C.Gilman, W.C.Browncll, 
riske, Parkman, C.F.Adam8, Sumner, 
and F.W.Taussig. Among the causes for 
which the magazine worked were civil serv- 
ice and tariff reforms, proportional repre- 
s^tation, and the ousting of corrupt poli- 
ticians such as the Tweed Ring. The No-- 
tion was also rigorous in its criticism of lit- 
erature and the arts. It was sold to the N. Y. 
Evening Post (1881), whose editor Godkin 
became. Under W.F.Garrison (188 1-1906), 
it continued its original policies, although 
as a subsidiary of the Post it lost its md 
prestige. Garrison and later editors, includ- 
ing P.E.More (1909^14), drew on the same 
distinguished contributors, although add- 
ing many new literary figures. In 191 8 O.G. 
Villard became editor and severed the 
connection with the Post. He continued 
the magazine’s liberal stand, opposing the 
ratification of the Versailles Treaty, vym- 
pathetically interpreting the new Russian 
state, and making the journal a distin- 
guished commentary on international 
affairs. The literary editors whose views 
influenced liberal letters included the Van 
Dorens, John Macy, Ludwig Lewisohn, 
and J.W.Krutch. Villard retired in 1933, 
selling the magazine in 19^5, but it con- 
tinues its campaign for socisd justice. 

National Academy of Design, society of 
painters, sculptors, and engravers, situ- 
ated in New York City, was founded 
(1828) by 30 artists who included S.F.B. 
Morse and Asher Durand, and was an 
outgrowth of the New Drawing As* 
sociation, founded three years earlier. In 
1906 the Academy absorbed the Society 
of American Artists and raised its mem- 
bership to 175, and the same year it be- 
came afliliated with the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and with Columbia Uni- 
versity. Besides Academicians* exhibits, 
it offers free teaching and various prizes. 

National Anti^Siavery Standard (1840- 
72), published from New York by the 
Amencan Anti-Slavery Society, ^vo- 
cated complete and immediate abolition, 
Negro education, and p^petuadon of Ac 
Union. Among its contributors were Eliza 
Lee Follen, Wendell Phillips, and Lowdl. 
In 1848-9 Lowell was an aedve editor, 
and he was associated with the magazine 
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until X852. His contributions, posthu* 
mousiy collected in separate volumes, in- 
cluded The Biglow Papers. After 1870 
the magazine was unstable, several times 
changed title, periods of publication, and 
crusading purposes, which included wom- 
en’s rights and temperance. 

National Book Awards, founded (1950) 
by the American Book Publishers Council, 
American Booksellers Association, and 
Book Manufac^rers Institute for the 
year’s most distinguished work of fiction, 
nonfiction, and poetry. 

National Era (1847-60), antislavery 
journal, edited from Washington, D.C. by 
Gamaliel Bailey. In addition to abolition- 
ist news, it was known for its literary con- 
tributions, which included Hawthorne’s 
‘The Great Stone Face,’ the majority of 
Whittier’s writings during its years of 
publication, and the serialization of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin (1851-2). 

National Gallery of Art, U.S. national 
museum in Washington, D.C. opened in 
1941. Housed in the largest marble build- 
ing in the world, built in neoclassic style 
by John Russell Pope, is the great collec- 
tion of paintings given with the museum 
by Andrew Mellon. Other major donors 
are Samuel H. Kress, Joseph E. Widener, 
and Lessing Rosenwdd; Chester Dale has 
made a long-term loan. Contemporary 
works are not included. 

National Gazette (1791-3)^ newspaper 
of the Democratic Republican Party, 
edited at Philadelphia by Freneau, and 
financed by Jefferson to oppose Fenno’s 
Federalist Gazette of the United States. It 
ceased publication when Jefferson resigned 
from the secretaryship of state. A con- 
tributing cause of its deniise was the 
Philadelphia yellow-fever epidemic. 
National Geographic Society, founded 
in 1888 at Washington,D.C., to encoura^ 
and engage in geographical research, 
through its organ, the monthly National 
Geographic Magazine^ publishes popular 
accounts and photographs of its own and 
other explorations. 

National Institute of Arts and Let- 

■ American Academy. 

I Intelligencer and Washing- 
fertiser (1800-1870), triweekly 
tr (daily after 1813), founded at 
t:on,D.C«, by S.H.Smith, as a 
don of his^ Philadelphia Inde- 
fazeteeTy which became the new 


paper’s weekly edition. It was the recog- 
nized organ of the administrations of 
Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, and 
until 1825 was the only printed record of 
the debates and proceedings of Congress. 
J.( 2 .Adams used another paper as his 
official organ, and during Jackson’s presi- 
dency the National Intelligencer opposed 


the administration, being the oudet for 
many of the writings ot Webster, Clay, 
and Calhoun. It was again the govern- 
ment organ during the adminis^ations of 
Polk and Fillmore, but after this time no 
one paper was considered the dominant 
administration journal. Lincoln never- 
theless used it when he replied to Gree^ 
ley’s ‘Prayer of Two Millions.’ The paper 
was suspended (1866), revived (1869)1 
and continued until it was removed to 
New York (1870) and assumed a different! 
complexion. \ 

National Police Gazette, The (1845- \ 
), weekly magazine, was ostensibly 
intended to expose criminals, but ob- 
viously catered to morbid sensationalism, 
both in its fiction and in its lengthy ac- 
counts of current crimes. In course of 
time, its shocking pink cover was less 
devoted to criminal records than to ex- 
posing the feminine form. Theatrical gos- 
sip and sporting news were added Tea- : 
tures. and the magazine became known 
as ‘tne barber shop Bible.’ Although it 
went bankrupt in 1932, it was revived as a 
monthly, and still exists with the archaic 
format and a similar policy. 

National Republican party, conserva- 
tive political party opposed to the radical 
measures of Tackson, arose during the 
presidential election of 1824, when Clay 
supported J.Q. Adams. After Jackson de- 
feated Adams again in 1828, the party 
assumed definite form and in 1832 nomi- 
nated Clay for the presidency. He was 
defeated, and the party was soon ab- 
sorbed by the Whigs. 

National Road (National Pike), route 
of westward migration during the early 
19th century, extended from Cumberland, 
Maryland, to Springfield, Ohio, and was 
authorized and partly constructed to 
Vandalia, Illinois. Although the project 
was approved by Congress in 1806, con- 
struction of the initial section to Wheel- 
ing^ Virginia, was not begun until 1815. 
This 80 ^ 1 ^ Cumberland Road was 
opened in 1818. Agitation for its exten- 
sion was led by Henry Clay, and further 
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Nationalist Party 

construction was authorized in 1825. The 
road reached Columbus, Ohio, in 1833, 
but did not reach St.Louis where it could 
have joined the Oregon and Santa F6 
Trails. After 1837 states maintained it. 
It is now part of U.S. Highway 40. 

Nationalist party, see Bellamy^ Edward 
zxi&Looking Backward. 

Native American party, see Know^ 
Nothing Movemem. 

Native Son^ novel by Richard Wright 

.(q-v.). 

•Natty Bumppo, see Leather-Stocking 
Tales, 

Natural History of Intellect^ lectures 
by Emerson (q.v.). 

Naturalism, critical term applied to the 
method of literary composition that aims 
at a detached, scientific objectivity in the 
treatrnent of natural man. It is thus more 
inclusive and less selective than realism 
(q.v.), and holds to the philosophy of de- 
terminism. It conceives of man as con- 
trolled by his instincts or his passions, or 
by his social and econoinic environment 
and circumstances. Since in this view man 
has no free will, the naturalistic writer 
does not attempt to make moral judg- 
ments, and as a determinist he tends 
toward pessimism. The movement is an 
outgrowth of 19th-century scientific 
thought, following in general the biolom- 
cal determinism of Darwin's theory, or the 
economic determinism of Marx. It stems 
from French literature, in which &la 
emphasizes the biological determinism, 
and Flaubert the economic determinism. 
The Russian novelists also added their in- 
fluence to the trend. American leaders of 
the naturalistic movement are considered 
to include Crane, Norris, Herrick, Lon- 
don, and Frederic, and later such signifi- 
cant figures as Dreiser, Sherwood Ander- 
son, Faulkner, Dos Fassos, and Farrell. 

Nature^ essay by Emerson (q.v,), pub- 
lished anonymously in 1 836 and reprinted 
in Nature y Addresses y and Lectures (1849). 
Based on his early leccures, this first book 
expresses the main principles of Tran- 
scendentalism. An introduction states 
that ‘Our age is retrospective,’ seeing God 
and nature at second-hand through the 
ideas and experiences of previous genera- 
tions, and asks, ‘Why should not we also 
enjoy an original relation to the universe?’ 
The eight brief chapters discuss the ‘lover 


Navigation Acts 

of nature,’ the rare poetic person ‘whose 
inward and outer senses are still truly 
adjusted to each other’; the ‘uses’ of 
nature; the idealist philosophy in relation 
to nature; evidences of spirit in the mate- 
rial universe; and the potential expansion 
of human souls and works that will result 
from a general return to direct, immediate 
contact with the natural environment. 
The four uses of nature are: (i) ‘Com- 
modity,’ or its utilitarian and sensuous 
contributions to the life of mankind; 
(z) ‘Beauty,’ or the delight in the percep- 
tion of natural forms, of the high and 
noble spiritual elements essential to them, 
and of the intellectual truths inherent in 
them; (3) ‘Language,’ or the symbolic 
character of natural facts, which convey 
transcendental meanings to minds pro- 
pped for their reception; and (4) ‘Disci- 
pline,* or the function of natural environ- 
ment in educating ‘both the Understand- 
ing and the Reason.’ In expressing his 
belief in the mystical ‘unity of Nature, — 
the unity in varietv, — ^wnich meets us 
everywhere,’ the author develops his con- 
cept of the ‘Over-Soul’ or ‘Universal 
Mind,’ Nature is ‘to us, the present ex- 
positor of the divine mind,’ which is the 
spiritual essence everywhere present in, 
and represented by, material nature, and 
in which man himself shares. 

Nauset Indians, Algonquian tribe for- 
merly living on Cape Cod in Massachu- 
setts. In 1622 they supplied the starving 
Plymouth colonists with corn and beans. 
Most of them became Christians, and thev 
remained friendly to the colonists through 
King Philip’s War, They were among 
those called Praying Indians. 

Navajo (or Navaho) Indians, numer- 
ous shepherd tribe now living on a large 
reservation in the mountains of northern 
Arizona and New Mexico, and southern 
Utah. After a long-oontinued war with the 
Spanish and American settlers, they were 
finally subdued by Kit Carson (1863-4) 
and have since been peaceful and indus- 
trious agriculturists, known for the high 
state of their native culture. They figure 
in Bandelier’s The Delight MakerSy La- 
Farge’s Laughing Boyy and Cather’s Death 
Comes for the Archbishop, 

Navigation Acts, laws passed by Parlia- 
ment for the protection of British com- 
merce. The Act of 1651 forbade the im- 
portation of American, Asian, or African 
commodities except in ships owned, com- 
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manded, and mainly manned by English- 
men. European go^s could be brought 
into England, Ireland, and British pos- 
sessions only in ships owned by English- 
men, or by persons of the country of 
production or shipment. The Act of 1660 
continued to bar foreigners from English 
trade, to encourage English navigation, 
and to regulate plantation trade. It also 
enumerated certain articles, such as to- 
bacco and cotton, which could be shipped 
from the colonies only to England, whence 
they might be re-exported. Subsequent 
acts, up to the time of the American Revo- 
lution, reaffirmed the same principles, and 
the 166^ act required that all foreign 
goods shipped to America must clear from 
English ports. The Molasses Act (q.v.) 
was a later law identified with the Naviga- 
tion Acts. 

NEAL, Daniel (1678-1743), English 
nonconformist clergyman and historian, 
author of a History of New England 
... to .. . 1700 (2 vols.,1720), which, 
though it drew strongly on Cotton Math- 
er’s work, was hostile to his family and 
their part in the witchcraft trials. Neal’s 
History 0/ the Puritans (4 vol8.^i732-8) 
was also indebted to Mather for its infor- 
mation on the New England Puritans 
down to 1689, 

NEAL, John (1793-1876), was born in 
Portland, Maine, of a Quaker family. He 
b^an his feverish literary career during 
his twenties, when he was studying law in 
Bsdtimore, by editing the Portico and 
doing some hack work on Paul Allen’s 
history of the Revolution. His own writing 
daring this period included two narrative 
poems, 'Battle of Niagara’ and 'Goldau, 
or, the Maniac Harper,’ published in 1818, 
and a blank verse romantic tragedy, Otho 
(1819). His early novels included Keep 
Cool (1817), partly a tract against duel- 
ing; Logan^ A Family History (2 vols., 
1822), a romantic account of the Indian 
chief; Errata; or^ The Works of Will. 
Adams (2 vols.,1823); Seventy^six (2 vols., 
XB23), a Revolutionary romance, con- 
sidered his best work; and Randolph 
(1823), a romantic epistolary novel. The 
last, in addition to containing much criti- 
cism of English and American authors, 
had a lengthy attack on the Baltimore 
statesman, William Pinckney, whose son 
Edward challenged the author. Neal, who 
was certainly opposed to dueling, ignored 
the challenge. In the same year, he sailed 


for England, where Blackwood^ s Maga* 
zine^ notoriously opposed to American 
writers, accepted some two dozen of his 
articles. The most notable of these form a 
series of five papws (Sept. 1824-Feb. 
1825) on 135 American authors. Written 
without access to the books, the pap^s 
abound in errors of fact as well as of preju- 
dice, but are significant as the first at- 
tempt at a history of American literature, 
and as such have been reprinted under 
Neal’s title American Writers (1957). 
While abroad, he wrote and published 
Brother Jonathan (3 vols.,1825), a long 
romantic novel concerned with New Eng- 
land prior to the Revolution. In 1827 & 
returned to Portland, where he continue 
to contribute to ppic^icals, edited a lite^ 
ary journal, practiced law, and wrote four 
further novels, ^chel Dyer (1828), a study 
of the Salem witchcraft trials; Authorshf^^ 
(1830), a picaresque tale of a New £ng-\ 
lander abroad; The Down-Easters (9.V., 
1833), a melodramatic story with realistic 
details about New England; and True 
Womanhood (1859). He also published 
One Word More (1854), a religious treatise; 
dime novels of Indian adventures; Great 
Mysteries and Little Plagues (1870), anec- 
dotes and sayings of children; Portland 
Illustrated (1874), describing the city; and . 
Wandering Recollections of a Somewhat 
Busy Life (1869), a garrulous autobiogra- 
phy that, although not completely trust- 
worthy, gives a fine understanding of the 
general character of this enthusiastic, 
flamboyant writer. 

NEAL, Joseph Clay (1807-47), Phila- 
delphia journalist and humorist, whose 
first book. Charcoal Sketches; or^ Scenes in 
a Metropolis (1838) satirized Philadelphia 
types, and was not only popular in this 
country but also in England, where it was 
reprinted in The Pic Nic Papers (1841) by 
Dickens, whose work it resembled. Other 
similar collections are: In Town and 
About (1843); Peter Ploddy and Other 
Oddities (1844); Charcoal Sketches: Second 
Series (1848); The Misfortunes of Peter 
Faber^ and Other Sketches (1856); and 
Charcoal Sketches (1865). 

Nad McCobb*i Daughter^ play by Sid- 
ney Howard (q.v.) produced and pub- 
lished in 1926. 

Carrie, the courageous daughter of a 
New England sea-captain who has been 
reduced to operating a ferryboat, tries to 
eke out a living for her children and her 
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worthless husband, George Callahan, by 
running a Maine summer resort. George 
steals from the ferry company, and, even 
though Captain McCobb restores the 
mone)r, his son-in-law’s further actions 
precipitate a stroke that kills him. Carrie 
IS next threatened by her brother-in-law, 
the bootlegger Babe Callahan, who forces 
her to let mm use the resort as a liquor 
storehouse, in return for saving George 
from jail. She obtains |2,ooo from him, 
and then tricks him into believing that 
she has called the federal agents, so that 
he flees, leaving her to find peace in raising 
her family. 

Negro minstrels, see Minstrel show. 


Negroes in America were brought into 
the English colonies as early as 1619 and 
in increasing numbers thereafter, under 
the institution of slavery (q.v.). Although 
some were early broi^ht from the West 
Indies, most came directly from Africa. 
During the Reconstruction, when there 
were r.4,441,830 Negroes in the U.S., 
they were emancipated, made citizens, 
and thus first given the opportunity to 
compete on equal terms with whites for a 
place in American culture. Through the 
Freedmen’s Bureau (q.v.) and other 
agencies, they began to be equipped for 
their new status. The South (q.v.), in 
which they were mainly located, never- 
theless attempted to keep N^roes from 
political, social, or economic equality 
through 7 ™ Crow’ laws (q.v.), such 
organizations as the Ku Klux Klan (q.v.), 
and other forms of pressure, including the 
regulation of the franchise by poll taxes 
and other methods. Race prejudice has 
persisted in both North and South, result- 
ing in discrimination and sometimes out- 
breaks of violence. Since white educational 
centers were still officially or unofficially 
closed to Negroes, Booker Washington 
(q.v.) and other leaders founded Negro 
schools, c.g. Hampton, Tuskegee, At- 
lanta, Howard, and Fisk, as well as grade 
schools and Sunday schools, which have 
reduced illiteracy from 95 per cent (1865) 
to io.a per cent (1952). They have also 
established their own relimous groups, 
notably the Negro Bimtist Church. Con- 
siderable emigration m>m the South did 
not occur until the First World War 
caused a demand for Negro labor in 
Northern factories. In the North their 
population has been concentrated in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, and 


New York, where tiieir most important 
district is H^lem (q.v.). Although Ne- 
groes have adjusted tnemsdves to Ameri- 
can culture, meir own distinctive culture 
survives in the GuUah dialect, the rhythms 
of the blues, spirituals, the folklore con- 
cerned with John Henry (qq.v.), and that 
which gave rise to the ^ncie Remus* 
stories. Negro singers and musicians have 
included James Bland, W.C.Handy, J.R. 
Johnson, Paul Robeson, Roland Hayes, 
and Marian Anderson. Negroes have con- 
tributed to American literature since the 
Reconstruction, and even before that time 
there were occasional authors, such as 
Jupiter Hammon and Phillis Wheatley. 
Modern authors include: Arna Bontemps, 
W.S.B.Braithwaite, Gwendolyn Brooks, 
C.W.Chesnutt, Count6e Cullen, W.E.P. 
DuBois, P.L.Dunbar, Ralph Ellison, 
Langston Hughes, Z.N. Hurston, J.W. 
Johnson, Claude McKay, W.Motley, Jean 
Toomer, Albcrry Whitman, Richard Wright. 

Neighbor Jackwood^ antislavepr novel 
by T.T.Trowbridge (q.v.), published tin 
1856 and revised in 1895. It was drama- 
tized by the author (1857). 

Camille (‘Milly’) Delisard, daughter of 
a French merchant and a nearly white 
slave, after her father’s death is sold into 
slavery by his legitimate wife. Her mother 
dies of gnef and maltreatment, and the 
girl passes through vwous distressing 
adventures until she is rescued by a 
Northerner, Robert Greenwich, who 
helps her to reach Vermont by way of the 
underground railroad. Befnended by 
Abimdech Jackwood, a benevolent Green 
Mountain man, she calls herself Charlotte 
Woods, and becomes a servant of the 
Dunbury family. When Hector Dun- 
bury asks her to marry him, she reveals 
her history. At first repelled, he later re- 
turns to marry her. Greenwich, moved by 
an uncontrollable passion, now seeks to 
claim Camille as a fiimtive slave. She is 
forced to hide, but Greenwich recovers 
his sense of moral values and rescues her 
from a slave-hunt that he himself orig- 
inated. Tormented by conscience, he com- 
mits suicide, after which Camille and 
Hector are Drought together and their 
marriage is approved by his parents. 

NBIHARDT, John G[neisenav] (1881- 
), born in Illinois, after a varied 
career including teaching and farming 
lived among the Omaha Indians (1901-7), 
and from his study of this tribe has p^ 
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duced the themes of his poetry and fiction. 
His five-pmrt epic poem deals with the 
Plains Indians and their conquest during 
the westward movement of the white fron- 
tier, and is published as: The Song of Hugh 
Glass (1915), concerned with the legend- 
ary episode of 1823, when the frontier 
trapper was injured, and abandoned 
at the approach of hostile Indians by 
his youthful companion, Tim Bridger; 
The Song of Three Friends (1919), telling 
of the Ashley-Henry expedition of 1822- 
3; The Song of the Indian Wars (q.v., 
1925), recounting the last great struggle 
for the bison herds of the Plains; The 
Song of the Messiah (1935), telling of the 
last phase of Indian resistance to the 
white invasion, when they were reduced 
to the hope that a messianic prophet would 
arise to deliver them; and The Song of 
fed Smith (1941). Neihardt’s Collected 
Poems (1926) contains the rugged lyrics 
published in earlier volumes, and other 
books include: The River and I (1910), an 
account of a boating trip on the Missouri 
River, The Lonesome Trail (1907) and 
Indian Tales ^ and Others (1926), short 
stories about Indians and frontier heroes; 
Ltfe*s Lure (1914), a novel of the Black 
Hills minine camps; The Splendid Way^ 
faring (1920), the story of Jedediah Smith; 
a play. Two Mothers (1921); and a volume 
of essays on Poetic Values (1925). 

'Nellie, the Beautiful Cloak Model, 


melodrama by Owen Davis (q.v.)* 

Nelly Bly, see Seaman, E.C. 

Neutral Ground, term for Westchester 
County, .N.Y., during the Revolution, 
because its residents" symphathies were 
divided and neither armjr occupied it for 
any length of time. It is the setting of 
C ooper’s romance, The Spy* 

NEVIN, Ethelbert Woodbridge (1862- 
1^01), Pennsylvania-born composer and 
pianist, who spent many of his later years 
in Italy. He is best known for his songs, 
which include the popular settings of 
such poems as The Rosary, Mighty LaV a 
Rose, and Eugene Field’s Little Boy Blue 
and Wynken^lynken, and Nod. 

Arthur Finley Nevin (1871-1943), 
his brother, also a composer, wrote two 
operas about the Blackfoot Indians: Poia 
(1910) and Twilight (1911), the latter re- 
titled A Daughter of t^ Forest (1918). 

f INS, Allan (1890- ), after a 

r in journalism became a professor 
nerican history at Columbia (1931), 


having already made a reputation as a 
scholar with such books as The Life qf 
Robert Rogers (1914), The Evening Post — 
A Century of Journalism (1922), The 
Emergence of Modem America (1927), and 
FrSmont: The Wesfs Greatest Adventurcgr 
(1927). His later books include: Grover 
Cleveland (1932, Pulitzer Prize); HamiU 
ton Fish (1936, Pulitzer Prize); John D. 
Rockefeller (2 vols., 1940); This is England 
Today (1941); America, The Story of a 
Free People (1942), with H.S Commager; 
The TJ.S in a Chaotic World (1948); The 
New Deal and World Affairs (1950); Or- 
deal of the Union (2 vols., 1947), on the 
U.S., 1847-57, and its sequel. The Emet- 
gence of Lincoln (2 vols., 1950); ond Fom: 
The Times, The Man, The Compain 
(1954), with F.E.Hill. The Gateway tp 
History (19^38) studies methods of his 
iography. Hisown,emphasizing social back) 
ground, carefully uses primary sources. \ 

New Amsterdam, see New Netherland. 

New Criticism, literary analysis iden- 
tified mainljr with concentration on ele- 
ments of an isolated literary work (usually 
a poem) as they illuminate the whole It 
concentrates on semantics, meter, imagery, 
metaphor, and symbol and deals with the 
work^s tone, texture, and tensions to ex- 
plicate a fused form and content in a piece 
of writing rather than with the relation of 
that piece to an age, a tradition, or an au- 
thor’s whole body of writing. Its views of 
psychology, of a disrupted moral order, 
and of organic unity derive from many 
earlier sources, but its immediate forbears 
indude Pound, I.A.Richards, and T.S. 
Eliot. Diverse American critics identified 
with the movement include: Blackmur; 
Cleanth Brooks; Kenneth Burke; j[.C 
Ransom, who wrote a book on the subject 
(1941); Tate, R.P. Warren, and Yvor 
Winters. The term was also used for his 
criticism by Spingarn (q.v.). 

New Deal, name applied to the adminis- 
trative program (1933-45) of President 
Franklin D. Roosevdt (q.v.), whose 
measures were partly designed by the 
"Brain Trust’ (q.v.) and were intended to 
promote economic recovery from a great 
depr^ion and to provide future social 
securit^r. Emergency measures were used 
to stabilize banks, stocks, and trade, to 
give rdief to the unemploved, and to 
make liberal reforms in public utilities, 
sodal security, and labor rdations. The 
New Deal also worked for die repeal of the 
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1 8 th Amendment. The policies of Roose- 
velt and his advisers were exemplified in 
the advocacy of collective bargaining, 
regional planning, economic reform in 
the South, agricultural control, and in 
initernational relations the ‘quarantine of 
aggressor nations’ and finally war against 
them. Roosevelt’s last years were more 
concerned with war strategy than domes- 
tic reform. 

New Directions (1936- ), annual col- 
lection of experimental prose and poetry 
edited by James Laughlin IV. Its interest 
in new ideas and forms is akin to that of 
the publishing house of the same name 
which issues it. Sections are devoted to 
‘New Directions in Design’ in photogra- 
phy, architecture, and city planning. Con- 
tributors include Wallace Stevens, W.C. 
Williams, Cummings, Harry Brown, Henry 
Miller, Kay Boyle, and Kenneth Burke. 

New Eclectic (1868-75), Baltimore 
monthly magazine, an outgrowth of the 
Richmond Eclectic (1866-8), was noted for 
its contributions from K.M.Johnston, 
Simms, Lanier, Hayne, and Longstreet. 
In 1871 the title was changed to the 
Southern Magazine y and it became the 
organ of the Southern Historical Society. 

New England, region including the pres- 
ent states of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut, was named by Captain 
John Smith in his map of 1616. The harsh 
climate, rocky soil, and paucity of natural 
roducts discouraged colonization, except 
y the Puritans who sought a new home in 
which to cultivate their faith, and there 
early developed a homogeneity emphasized 
by their intolerance of beliefs at variance 
from orthodox Calvinism. Accordingly, co- 
operative action was common in such mat- 
ters as the public school system, civic rule 
by town meetings, the organization of the 
Congregational Church, and the New Eng- 
land Confederation. The resulting earlv 
New England mind may be traced through 
the writings of such divines as the Mathers 
and Jonathan Edwards, and of such lay- 
men as Bradford, Winthrop, and Sewall. 
Economic considerations also produced a 
unity, shipbuilding and fishing being the 
most characteristic occupations, but the 
very barrenness of the soil, lack of a 
staple, and inaccessibility of markets 
forced the people to develop an ingenuity 
that flowered in the shrewd, thrifty, inde- 
pendent, and resourceful type known as 


the Yankee (q.v.). Because of its great 
foreign commerce, which led to the rise 
of such ports as Boston (q.v.) and Salem, 
the region was particularly affected by 
the British Navigation Acts, and played 
an important part in shaping colonial 
ideas toward the Revolution, producing 
such leaders as Samuel and John Adanis. 
After the Revolution the commercial 
classes became increasingly powerful as 
the transition to industrialism advanced, 
calling forth a generally conservative 
temper that came to be buttressed by a 
pride of heritage. This attitude, evident 
in the writings of the Connecticut Wits, 
may be observed later in the policies of 
the Cotton Whigs, whose guiding lights 
were the textile mill owners closely 
affiliated with the Southern cotton plant- 
ers. The Brahmin class (q.v.) was there- 
fore long averse to the antislavery move- 
ment, but others, with equal pride of 
heritage and thoughtful of the spirit of 
Yankee independence, identified them- 
selves passionately with the humanitarian 
movements of the mid-iqth century. Thus 
Garrison, Whittier, and others agitated for 
improved conditions of labor in both 
North and South. Liberalism manifested 
itself likewise in the growth of Unitarian- 
ism, under Channing and Parker, and in 
the philosophic and literary movement 
of Transcendentalism, whose school, 
flourishing at Concord (q.v.), included 
Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott, and Margaret 
Fuller. True to the cultural tradition that 
had led to the founding of Harvard as 
early as 1636, others also maintained the 
region’s distinction as the center of Ameri- 
can intellectual activity, and this renais- 
sance of the pre-Civil War years has been 
termed by such critics as Van Wyck 
Brooks, ‘me flowering of New England.* 
Among the representative authors of the 
time may be mentioned Longfellow and 
Lowell, who show the scholarship and 
romantic influences of the Cambridge 
authors; Bryant and Whittier, the love 
of nature and social liberalism frequently 
to be observed in New England thought; 
Holmes, the genteel Brahmin attitude; 
Hawthorne^e interest in moral problems 
and in the Puritan past; and Mrs.Stowe, 
the humanitarianism and later the pre- 
occupation with local color. The great 
days of commerce and clipper ships, ro- 
mantically depicted in such later novels 
as Hergesheimer’s Java Head, were now 
long past, and after the Civil War 
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New England Anti-Slavery Society New England Nun 

increasing consciousness of decadence New England Courant^ The (1721-26) 
and nostalgia for earlier glories led to a third newspaper in Boston, was founded 
literary Indian summer, represented by and edited by James Franklin (q.v.). A 
such writers of local-color stories as Mary Yankee imitation of the Speetak^^ it gave 
Wilkins Freeman and Sarah Orne Tewett, Boston the best and most lively journalism 
who were concerned with the clecayed it had yet encountered. Because of hk 
grandeur of deserted shipping ports and flippant remarks about civil and ecclesi- 
dwindling farms; T.B.Aldricii, who re- astical authorities, the editor was sen- 
called the glamour of a New England tencedtojail for one month and forbidden 
boyhood; and the secluded Emily Dick- by the court to print the Courant or any 
inson, who distilled both Yankee wit and paper of a like nature. Beginning in Feb- 
Transcendental mysticism in her gnomic ruary 1723, the paper was published under 
verse. Immigration and a constant rise of the name of his half-brother and appren- 
nouveaux riches altered the character of tice, Benjamin Franklin^ho had already 
both upper and lower classes in New Eng- contributed to it his 'Do-Good Papers* 
land, and the transitional society was de- (q.v., 1722). An account of the enterprise 
scribed by such novelists as Howells, in is contained in Beniamin Franklin’s Auto^ 
The Rise of Silas Lapham and other biography. The Hell-Fire Club (q.v.) wm 
books, and Henry James, who contrasted an organization of the contributors. \ 
the crassness or Yankee manners with . 

more gracious living in England and on New •^England Magazine^ 7 %^ (1831-5)1 
the continent. The region has drawn is consid^ed the most important magaA 
increasingly on non-English immigrants zine published in New England before the\ 
for its labor, and the resulting social dis- Atlantic Monthly, Contributors included 
cord is best symbolized by the Sacco- Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Everett, 
Vanzetti Case, described in Upton Sin- Noah Webster, J.G.Percival, and Haw- 
clair’s Boston^ which shows the inevitabil- thorne. In politics it favored Webster and 
ity of such conflict in 20th-century New Everett, opposed Van Buren. It was ab- 
England. The earlier homogeneity of cul- soThedhymtAmericanMonthlyMagazine, 
ture is thus lost, and the rise of other 

regions has tended to destroy the leader- New England Nun^ A, and Other Stories^ 
ship of New England in the creative arts, 24 tales by Mary Wilkins Freeman (q.v.) 

although its schools, including Harvard, published in 1891. Realistic but fre- 

Yale, Dartmouth, Williams, Smith, An- quently sentimental, they are influenced 
dover^ and Exeter, are still leaders in by the local-color movement. 

Amcncan education. Among recent au- ‘A New England Nun’ tells of Louisa 
thors, Robinson, Frost, and Coffin reveal Ellis, whose nanc6 spends 14 years in 

facets of the original New England spirit Australia gathering a fortune with which 

in their works, but others have been con- to marry her, but is rejected on his return 

cemed with the decadence of the tradi- because she does not wish to disturb the 

tion, as in O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes delicate domestic arrangements to which 

Electray Santayana’s The Last Puritan^ she has become accustomed. 'A Gala 

and Marquand’s The Late George Apley, Dress’ is a humorous sketch, concerned 

New England Antl-Slayery Society, wththeadyenturaofaroyingg^ipand 
see Abolitionist, maiden sisters who can aftord but 

wy « « ^ ^ » one fine dress and are never seen together 

New England Company, see the simple village entertainments. 

setts Bay Company. ‘Sister Ljddy,’ set in an almshouses tells 

New England Confederation, union of grotesque, crippled old Polly Moss, 

formed in 1643 for 'mutual safety and whose only pleasure is derived from de- 
welfare’ by the colonies of Massachusetts scribing to her fellow paupers a fictitious 

Bay, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New sister of marvelous beauty and attain- 

Haven. It was the first confederation of ments. 'Christmas Jenny’ is the. story of 

die American colonies, and bound its an eccentric spinster’s charity and hu- 

members in a league against the Indians, mane love for the dumb child and the in- 

and the French and Dutch settlers of Can- jured birds and beasts to whose care she 

ada and New York. It lost strength after devotes her life. ‘Life Everlastin’ ’ tells of 

1664 and came to an end with the revoca- another humanitarian, Luella Norcross, 

tion of die Massachusetts charter (1684). who returns to the church after a lifetime 
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of agnosticism, because religion seems 
‘the only way out of it' for a murderer 
whom she has befriended. 

New England Offering^ set Farley^ Har- 
riel. 

New^England Palladium^ The^ see 
Massachusetts Mercury, 

New England Primer^ The^ Calvinist 
school book, compiled and published by 
Benjamin Harris (q.v.), probably in 1683 
and certainly before 16^. In its frequent 
revisions, it is estiniated to have sold more 
*than 5,000,000 copies. Besides the letters 
of the alphabet, illustrated by crudely 
rimed couplets and woodcuts, the book 
contained simple moral texts based on 
Old Testament history and wisdom, and 
the prayer, ‘Now I lay me down to sleep.* 

New England Quarterly^ The (1927- 
), scholarly literary and historical 
review of New England life and letters, 
edited by S.E.Morison, A.M.Schlesinger, 
and other prominent scholars. 

New England Renaissance, term some- 
times applied to the cultural awakening 
of the mid- 1 9th century aroused by Uni- 
tarianism and Transcendentalism (qq.v.). 

New England Tragedies^ The^ long 
dramatic poem by Longfellow (q.v.), 
which was first published separately in 
1868 and later incorporated as the final 
section of Christus (q«v.). The poem is 
composed of two dramas, each with a 
prologue and five acts: i. ^Qhn Endicott\ 
and 11. Giles Corey of the Salem Farms, The 
first play concerns Governor Endicott's 
persecution of the Quakers in Boston in 
1665. He condemns Wenlock Christison, 
a Quaker, to death, and his daughter 
Edith to lashing and banishment. The 
governor's son is renounced by his father 
when he aids Edith, and he unsuccess- 
fully attempts to find her after she is ban- 
ished. Upon the king’s orders, the (fakers 
are pardoned, and Endicott, broken by the 
loss of his son, dies shortly thereafter, as 
do several others of the cruel I^ritans. 
The second play, concerns the witchcraft 
epidemic in Salem in 1692. Tituba, a vil- 
lainous Indian woman, leads a sick prl, 
Mary Walcot, to accuse Goodwife Corey 
of bewitching her. Meanwhile, John 
Gloyd turns Giles Corey's cattle loose and 
daims their loss is caused by witchcraft. 
Goodwife Corey is then tried by Cotton 
Mather and Justice Hathorne for witch- 
craft and is convicted by the evidence of 


Mary Walcot and her own husband, from 
whom certain seemingly damaging facts 
are extracted. Giles is next tried and con- 
demned by the evidence of Gloyd and 
Mary Walcot, but at the end of the farci- 
ed testimony. Cotton Mather, less 
bigoted than Hathorne, exdaims, ‘this 

g »or man whom we have made a victim, 
ereafter will be counted as a martyr.' 

New England Weekly Journal (1727- 
41), founded by Samuel Kneeland, was 
the fourth regularly published newspaper 
in Boston. In addition to news of current 
events, it printed essays, letters and 
poems by Increase Mather, Thomas 
Prince, and Mather Byles, as well as a 
letter from Pope to Byles, on the subject 
of the latter's poetry. The paper was 
merged with The Boston Gazette (q.v.), 
becoming The Boston Gazette, or Weekly 
Journal, 

New England's First Fruits^ tract pub- 
lished in London (1643), dealing with the 
dimate, products, and rdigion of New 
England, and giving a description of 
Harvard College. It was evidently in- 
tended to serve as publicity literature and 
was edited and probably composed by 
Thomas Weld and Hugh Peter. 

New Englands MemorialU history by 
Nathanid Morton (q.v.). 

New Englands Prospect^ descriptive 
book by William Wood (q.v.) published 
in England (1634). This lively work, remi- 
niscent of the full-blooded Elizabethan 
pamphleteers, is interspersed ^th the 
author’s own verse. It is divided into two 
parts, the first a description of the coun- 
try and its flora and fauna, the second an 
account of the Indian tribes, which the 
author says is ‘in a more light and face- 
tious style . . • because their carriage and 
behavior afforded more matter of mirth 
and laughter, than gravity and wisdom.* 

New England's Trials^ autobiograph- 
ical narrative by Captain John Smith 
(q.v.). 

New English Canaan^ descriptive work 
by Thomas Morton (q.v.), subtitled New 
Canaan^ Containing an Abstract of New 
Englandy and published at Amsterdam 
(1637). The first part deals with the In- 
dians, the second with the natural endow- 
ments of the country, and the third with 
the settlements there and the attack of 
the Plymouth colonists upon Morton's 
colony of Merry Mount (q.v.). In a highly 
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diverting style, Morton tells his side of 
the quarrel and satiriz^ the Pilgrims, 
particularly Myles Standish, the leader or 
the attack upon him, whom he calls Cap- 
tain Shrimp. 

New Found Land^ poems by MacLeish 
(q.v.). 

New France, name applied to Canada 
and other regions settled by the French 
in North America. Canada was first 
daimcd for France by Cartier (q.v.,1534), 
but the earliest successful colony was that 
settled at Quebec by Champlain (q.v., 
1608). Colonization proceeded under the 
stimulation of the fur trade and Catholic 
missionary work among the Indians, with 
Frontenac (q.v.) the most important gov- 
ernor (1672-82,1689-98). The explora- 
tions of Jolliet, Marquette, and La Salle 
(qq.v.) during his governorship extended 
the boundaries of New France to include 
much of the Great Laices region as well as 
Lx)uisiana. The struggle with the British 
for domination in North America, de- 
scribed in a series of histories by Park- 
man (q.v.), led to the French and Indian 
Wars (q.v., 1690-1763). This culminated 
with the defeat of Montcalm (q.v.) at 
Quebec, and the subsequent Treaty of 
Paris (1763) marked the end of the French 
empire in Canada. 

New Freedom^ The^ see Wilson^ Wood- 
row. 

New Hampshire^ blank verse poem by 
Robert Frost (q.v.), published in 1923 as 
the title piece of a volume which won the 
1924 Pulitzer Prize. 

In this familiar monologue, the poet 

E nts a witty defense of his manner of 
nd philosophic attitude. He describes 
New Hampshire as ‘one of the two best 
states in the Union. Vermont's the other,' 
and as a compact community having ‘one 
each of everything as in a show-case.' 
Answering the ‘glorious bards of Massa- 
chusetts' who ‘taunt the lofty land with 
little men,' he names friends among the 
New Hampshire people he admires and 
would not change. ‘I choose to be a plain 
New Hampshire farmer,' he says, in con- 
demning extremists who demand that he 
take a radical attitude. 

New Hampshire Grants, lands west of 
the Connecticut River in V^mont, 
granted to frontier settlers, during the 
mid-iSth century, by the governor of New 
Hampshire. New York disputed the juris- 


diction of New Hampshire in this region^ 
and won a royal decree (1764) in favor of 
its own claim. The attempts of the settlers ' 
to retain their holdings led to many border 
clashes, notably those involving Ethan 
Allen's Green Mountain Boys (q.v.). The 
area of the grants was finally assigned to 
the state of Vermont, and New York for- 
mally relinquished its claims (1790). 

New Harmony, socialized community on 
the Wabash River in Indiana, founded bv 
the Rappists (q.v., 18 14) as an outgrowth 
of their Harmony Society (q.v.). Upon 
their failure, it was purchased by Robert 
Owen (q.v.,1825), for use in applying his 
communal theories. Although some thou- 
sand settlers arrived, most of them wm 
impractical theorists. During the two 
years of its existence. New Harmony h^ 
seven different forms of government or 
constitutions. Dissensions and ten groujp 
secessions led to the final dissolution of the 
community (1828). The New-Harmony 
Gazette (1825-35), its weekly periodical, 
interpreted and recorded the progress of 
the colony. After the community dis- 
banded, Robert Dale Owen, Frances 
Wright, and others broadened the scope of 
the magazine. It became a socialist and 
agnostic periodical and, in 1829 the title 
became The Free Enquirer. 

New Home^ A — Who'll Follow? orfilirnp- 
ses of Western Life^ sketches by Caroline 
Kirkland (q.v.), published in 1839 under 
the pseudonym ‘Mrs.Mary Clavers, An 
Actual Settler.' These realistic sketches of 
frontier Michigan during the 1830's de- 
scribe the log houses, conditions in the 
tamis, the land booms, and the backwoods 
social standards. Among the characters 
delineated are a silly romantic girl who 
marries a clerk, a young blood who em- 
bezzles the funds of a wildcat bank, 
squatters, English upperclass settlers, 
old-maid gossips, and rampant demo- 
crats. The book was reissued as Our New 
Home in the West (1874). 

New Humanism, see Humanism. 

New Jersey, College of, see Princeton 
University. 

New Jerusalem, Church of the, see 
Swedenhorgianism. 

New Light, see Great Awakening. 

New Masses^ see Masses. 

New Mirror^ see New-York Mirror. 

New Netherland, region now included in 
the states of New York and New Jersey, 
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New Orleam 

first dfumed for Holland by Hudson (q.v., 

, 1609). The New Netherland Ojmpany, 
founded by Amsterdam merchants (1615), 
obtained a trade monopoly and estab- 
lished a settlement at New Amsterdam 
(New York City, q.v.). Their indefinite 
^ant was given to the^ Dutch West India 
tympany (1621) and in 1626 the accom- 
plished fact of occupation was given a 
semblance of legality by the purdkase of 
Manhattan Island from the Indians for 
60 guilders ($24). Governors, or directors- 
general, of the colony included Cornelius 
Jacobson Mey (1624-5), William Ver- 
Wst (1625-6), Peter Minuit (q.v., 1626- 
22), Wouter van Twiller (1633-7), Wil- 
.. liam Kieft (q.v.,i 637-47), and Peter Stuy- 
vesant (q.v., 1647-^4). The colonists cap- 
tured New Sweden (1655) but New Neth- 
eriand was in turn seized by the English 
(1664). Irving’s History of New York (q.v.) 
deals with the Dutch settlement. 

New Orleans, laraest city inJ^uisiana and 
chief port of the Gulf states, is situated on 
the eastern bank of the Mississippi River 
(q.v.), 100 miles above its mouth. The 
site was known to survivors of DeSoto’s 
expedition, and to La Salle, Tonty, and 
Iberville, prior to the city’s founding 
(1718) by the French governor, Sieur de 
Bienville. Louisiana was ceded to Spain 
by the Treaty of Paris (1763), but re- 
verted to France (1803) and in 1803 came 
into the possession of the U.S. by the 
Louisiana purchase (q.v.). The city’s pop- 
ulation was augmented by the real-estate 
scheme known as the Mississippi Bubble 
(q.v.), and the opening of the West 
brought it new prosperity when it be- 
came capital of the state (1812). It was 
a city imbedded in European culture, 
whose Latin character, enhanced by the 
semitropical climate, appeared in its gay 
society, noted for its balls, opera, theat^, 
and Mardi Gras celebrations (q.v.), the 
distinctive architecture of the Vieux 
Ckrr6, and the heritage of Creole and 
Cajun customs. During the War of 1812, 
the Battle of New Orleans (<l.v.) was the 
final eng^ement and a decisive American 
victory. The advent of steam navigation 
soon made New Orleans both the queen 
city of the Mississippi and a lawless river 
town, a center for showboats, gamblers, 
plantation owners, and slave and cotton 
traders. During tne Civil War it was a 
strate^c point in the Confederate defense 
until Its surrender (1862), when it was 


New Orleans 

placed under the harsh military gover- 
norship of Benjamin Buder. It simered 
under the pressure of carpetbaggers and 
scalawags during the Reconstruction^ and, 
besides the civic strife, the diminishing of 
river trade caused a partial loss of the 
forrner commercial importance of the city. 
During the present century, when the 
popdation has increased to nearly a half 
million. New Orleans has been under the 
virtual dictatorship of the political ma^ 
chine of Huey Long and his successors. 
The home of Tulane University (founded 
1845), it is represented in the arts by its 
distinctive architecture, many of whose 
landmarks still survive; by the Creole and 
Cajun songs that influenced the sentimen- 
tal compositions of Gottschalk, and the 
Negro music that has had its effect on 
jazz; by the paintings of Audubon and 
Vanderlyn in the early 19th century; and 
by its literature. The early literature was 
predominantly French and, in the tradi- 
tion of Chateaubriand, largely romantic. 
The flush period prior to the Civil War 
was depicted by Vincent Nolte and, in 
Life on the Mississippi^ by Clemens. News- 
papers have included the Crescent^ for 
which Whitman worked brieflv, imd the 
New Orleans Picayune (q.v.). The city was 
one of the centers of Ae local-color move- 
ment, and its romantic past figured in the 
works of Cable, Hearn, Grace King, Kate 
Chopin, and Ruth Stuart. After the First 
World War, a more realistic attitude was 
inaugurated by the little magazine, Ds«- 
ble Dealer^ whose contributors included 
Sherwood Anderson and Faulkner. Other 
modern authors who have used the city’s 
background include Ropk Bradford, 
Lyle Saxon, and Hergesheimer. 

New Orleans, Battle of, last battle of 
the War of 1812 (q.v.), in which Andrew 
Jackson, over a period of two weeks, re- 
sisted British attempts to seize the city. 
The decisive American victory (Jan. 8, 
1815), in which Kentucky and Tennessee 
frontier riflemen played a great part and 
to which the pirate Laffite also contrib- 
uted, caused the British to retreat, after 
the killing or wounding of their leaders 
and many of their soldiers. Al^ough the 
battle occurred after the signing of the 
Treaty of Ghent, of which the combatants 
were ignorant, and had no effect upon the 
peace, it did much to restore Amertcan 
national confidence. 

A battle of New Orleans during the 
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New Orleanf Picayune 

Civil War occurred (April-May i863)» 
when the city was captured by Union 
forces (May i) after D.D.Porter had pre- 
pared the way for the defeat of the Con- 
federate fleet by Farragut, and General 
Benjamin Butler had attacked by land. 

New Orleans Picayune (1837- ), 

founded by G.W.Kendall and F.A.Lums- 
den as an independent paper, whose price 
per copy was a picayune, a Spanish coin 
current in the Southern states before the 
Civil War, worth 6^^. The newspaper 
was distinguished for its field reports of 
the Mexican War, on which the U.S. gov- 
ernment relied in part for information. 
It has alwavs been considered the lead- 
ing New Oriels newspaper and its only 
break in publication was for two months 
during the Civil War, although during 
the Reconstruction it was forced to issue 
its own currency in order to continue 
publication. In 1914 it was combined 
with the Times-Democrat to become the 
New Orleans Times^Picayune, In 1933 it 
acquired the New Orleans States^ which it 
still runs as an evening journal and which 
it combines on Sundays with the original 
paper as the Times-Picayune New Orleans 
States. 

New Republic^ The (1914- ), weekly 

i *ournal of opinion, was founded by Her- 
)ert Croly (q.v.), with a board of editors 
that included Walter Lippmann. Croly 
conceived the pivpose of the magazine as 
being Uess to inform or entertain^ its 
readers than to start little insurrections 
in the realm of their convictions.’ It sup- 
ported American participation in the First 
World War, and^ though it originated the 
phrase *peace without victory,’ it broke 
with Wilson and opposed U.S. radfica- 
don of the Treaty of Versailles. It has 
been consistendy distinguished as a liberal 
organ, and later members of the editorial 
board have included such writers as R.M. 
Lovett, Stark Young, and Malcolm Cow- 
ley. 

New School for Social Research, The, 
founded at New York in 1919 by CA. 
Beard, Herbert Croly, Alvin Johnson, 
J.H.Robin8on, and others, to provide 
adult education in the social sciences and 
other fields of learning in a spirit of free 
inquiry and with a faith in liberal democ- 
racy. The school be^n with less than 900 
studenti, and its early professors included: 
HJ^Bames, John uewev, H.M.Kallen, 
Rqspde Pound, and Veblen. In 1930 it 
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New York City 

moved into a modern building designed 
by Joseph Urban and noted TOth for its 
functional architecture and murals by 
Orozco and T.H.Benton. It now has some 
3.800 students and its teachers have iq- 
auded: Carleton Beals, Franz Boas, John 
Chamberlain, Aaron Copland, Waldo 
Frank. Lewis Gannett, J.W.Krutch, Lewis 
Mumford, Gorham Munson, £.R.A.Selig- 
man, Mark Van Doren, and Stark Young. 
In 1933 it added a Graduate Faculty of 
Politico and Social Science, drawn from 
scholars driven from their posts in totali- 
tarian countries, which has come to be 
known as the ‘University in Exile.’ 

New Side, see Great Awakening. 

New Sweden, colony on the Delawa 
River founded in 1638 by a Swedish exp 
dition commanded by Peter Minuit, wh^ 
first settled near the site of the present 
Wilniington and later occupied territory 
now induded in Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey. Johan Printz was gover- 
nor (1643-53), and in 1655 the colony was 
captured by the Dutch from New Nether- 
land, to which it was annexed, although 
many of the Swedish settlers remain^. 
The colony’s history appears in fiction in 
Paulding’s Koningsmarke and in Irving’s 
History of New York. 

New Worlds BccBenjamin, Park. 

New York Gi^, situated at the mouth of 
the Hudson River and formed of the five 
boroughs of Manhattan (q.v.), Brooklyn, 
^e Bronx (q.v.), Richmond, and Queens, 
is the largest city of the U.S. The first 
white occupation occurred when Hudson 
established a trading post on Manhattan 
in 1609, and New Amsterdam was the 
capital of New Netherland (q*v*) long 
before Minuit’s purchase of tne island 
from the Indians (1626). The events of the 
Dutch occupation, until the British seized 
the colony in 1664, are widely known 
through Irving’s burlesque Knickerbocker* s 
History qf New York (q.v.). Despite the 
rebellion led by Leisler (q.v.). New York 
grew rapidly during the century of Eng- 
lish occupation, cdthough it remains 
smaller and less important than Boston 
and Philadelphia, King’s College (Colum- 
bia) was founded in 1754, and many of the 
city’s ^eater^ newspapers, and educa- 
tional institutions had already been es- 
tablished. It was a center of disaffection 
during the events that led up to the Revo- 
lution, and Washington made New York 



New York American 


New York i^vening Port 


]\i8 headquarters after the British cap- 
tured Boston. The Battle of Long Island 
was the city's chief event of the war, and 
as the national capital (1784-90) it was the 
scene of Washington’s inauguration and 
Fatewell Address. It soon became the prin- 
cipal city of the U.S., having a population 
01 60,000 in 1 800, 3,437,202 in 1900, and 
7>89I»957 in * 950 | with a population of 
12,911,994 in the metropolitan area. The 
building of railroads, the opening of the 
Erie Canal (1825), and the importance of 
New York harbor contributed to the city’s 
rise and to the increasing significance of 
Wall Street ({i-v.), while Tammany Hall 
(q.v.) maintained its political domination 
for more than a century. The growth in 
population has been the result of three 
streams of immigration: (i) from various 
European countries, which gave rise to 
such foreign settlements as those on the 
East Side (q.v.); (2) from the Southern 
states to the Negro community of Har- 
lem (q.v.); and (3) the influx from all sec- 
tions of the U.S. of aspirants to careers in 
trade, finance, and the arts, in all of which 
New York has come to be considered the 
American capital. Besides Columbia, the 
city has such educational institutions as 
the College of the City of New York, 
Fordham, New York University, and the 
New School for Social Researcn, and its 
cultural history, influenced by its cosmo- 
politanism and bv its magnetism for 
young artists, authors, and students, is 
long and complex. Because of such institu- 
tions as the Metropolitan Opera and the 
Philharmonic Society, New York has been 
the center of American musical activity, 
including the work of such men as 
pold and Walter Damrosch, Toscanini, 
MacDowell, Victor Herbert, George 
Gershwin, and Deems Taylor. From the 
early performances of British troupes to 
the Broadway productions of the present 
day, the city has also been the headquar- 
ters of the theater (q.v.) in America, and 
for its vaudeville and burlesque shows, 
musical comedies, dance halls, and night 
clubs has been composed the music of Tin 
Pan Alley (q.v.). Such artists as Bellows, 
Sloan, and Luks have painted New York^ 
and the city’s art collections^ arc displayed 
in many museums, including the Met- 
re^litan Museum and the Museum of 
Modem Art (qq.v.), while in architec- 
ture it is best known tor the modern devel- 
opment of the skywaper (q.v.). The first 
international expoution hdd in the U.S. 


was the Crystal Palace Exhibition (*£xhi- 
bition of the Industry of All Nations’) at 
New York (1853), and an exposition cele- 
brating the ‘World of Tomorrow* was held 
there (i 939-40) • The city’s numerous lit- 
erary figures represent a cross section of 
^ial, political, and sesthetic trends dur- 
ing its history. After the Dutch poet 
St^ndam and such English colonial 
writers as Cadwallader Golden and the 
authors of Androboros^ the significant au- 
thors include Freneau, Paine, Barlow, and 
Hamilton during the Revolution; such 
figures of the early 19th century as Dun- 
lap, C.B.Brown, J.H.Paync, Irving, 
Pauldii^, the Knickerbocker Group 
(q.v.). Cooper, Bryant, Poe, Bayard Tay- 
lor, and the Duyckincks; Whitman, and 
the Bohemian group at PfafF’s (q.v.); 
other 19th-century figures, including 
Parke Gc^win, William Winter, Howells, 
Henry James, Melville, Stedman, and 
Brander Matthews; Stephen Crane, Riis, 
Saltus, D.G.Phillips, Steffens, O.Hensy, 
H.C.Bunner, R.H.Davis, Huneker, Edith 
Wharton, and other pre-war authors; the 
Greenwich Village writers (q.v.); and such 
later figures as Mencken, Nathan, F.Scott 
Fitzgerald, Christopher Morlej^ Dorothy 
Parker, Kaufman, Dos Passos, Van Vech- 
ten, the Harlem authors (q.v.), Ernest 
Poole, James Oppenheim, Hart Crane. 
Odets, Irwin Shaw, F.P.Adams, Maxwell 
Bodenheim, Michael Gold, Kreymborg, 
and Konrad Bercovici. 

'New York American (1819-45), daily 
newspaper, early distinguished as a W^ 
and National Republican journd, which 
had great influence among the aristocratic 
circles of New York. Johnston Verplanck 
was a founder and assistant editor (1819- 
29) and Charles King was editor 
^), assisted for a time by C.F.Honman. 
The paper was absorbed by the New York 
Courier and Enquirer^ a Whig paper, and 
Kingremained as an assistant editor with 
H.J.Raymond (1843-51), It is not to be 
confused with the Hearst newspaper of the 
same name. 

New York Evening Foot (i8ox-^ ), 

was founded as a Federalist organ, and at 
first subordinated news to biased ]^litical 
discussion. Early literary contributions in- 
cluded the ‘Croaker Pa^s* of Drake and 
Halleck. Bryant joined the staff in 1826 
and edited the paper (1829-78), whidt he 
made an organ of Jacksonian Democracy 
and later an advocate of the Free ScmI and 
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New Yorik Gaietle 


New-York Mirror 


the Repubtican partioi. After 1881 the 
Evening Post was published by the Villard 
family, and E.L.Godkin and Carl Schurz 
(qq.v.) became its editors. Following 
S^urz*s resignation, Godkin edited the 
paper and also The Nation^ which was 
then virtually a weekly edition of the Post. 
It was noted for its crusad^ against jin- 
goism and political corruption, and as a 
l^der in tne Mugwump movement. In 
1918 O.G. Villard sold it and it came into 
the hands of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany. J.D.Stem who owned it (1934-9) 
changed the name to the New York Post. 

New York Gazette (1725-44), first new^ 
paper in New York City, was a semi- 
official chronicle of current events, edited 
and published by William Bradford. 

New^York Gazeteer^ see Rmngton*s 
New~York Gazeteer. 

New York Giobe^ see American Minerva. 

New York Herald (1835- ), founded 

by James Gordon Bennett (1795-1872) as 
a penny daily of dignified standards, 
which, when they failed to bring an in- 
come, were changed to those of yellow 
journalism. His sensational paper became 
proslavery and pro-Tammany until the 
Civil War, when popular feeling caused it 
to become strongly pro-Union, It was 
famous for its full news coverage, a policy 
further extended by the younger James 
Gordon Bennett (1841-1918) when he 
succeeded to the editorship (1872). He 
edited the paper primarily from his home 
in France, establishing European corre- 
spondents and making extensive use of 
cable communications. He also founded 
the Paris Herald (1887), which became 
the outstanding English-language paper 
on the continent. In addition to excellent 
straight reporting, the younger Bennett’s 
editorship won attention by the feature 
writing of such authors as Clemens and 
Riclurd Harding Davis, and by the or- 
ganization of Stanley’s expedition to 
Africa (1869-^72) to find Livingstone. In 
the years prior to his death, Bennett’s 
paper lost circulation; in 1920 it was pur- 
dhtased by Frank Munsey and merged with 
The Sun^ but they were soon separated, 
and in 1924 the Herald was purchased by 
Ogden lusfd, who merged it with the New- 
York Triune (q,v.) to create the New 
York Herald Triouney a Republican daily 
noted both for its news cover^ and for 
its many columnists, including Walter 


Lippmann and Dorothv Thompson, as 
w^ as for Booksy a Sunday supplement of • 
book reviews. 

New York Ideoy They problem play by 
Langdon Mitchell (q.v.), produce 4 «.in 
1906 and published in 1908. 

Philip Phillimore, a conservative, so- 
dally prominent New York judge, plans 
to be married to Cynthia, divorced wife of 
the sportsman, John Karslake, with whom 
she is still in love, as is Vida, Phillimore's 
ex-wife. Tohn interrupts the wedding cere- 
mony when he accuses Cynthia of being 
ignorant of true love. Thinking he plans t6 
marry Vida, Cynthia goes to John’s home, 
but there discovers that Vida has alreatly 
married an Englishman, Sir Wilfred Catks- 
Darby. In talking over old times wim 
John, Cynthia finds that their divorce wm 
technically illegal, and they resolve to r^ 
sume their married life. \ 

New York Independent Journaly The^ 
or General Advertiser (1783-88), news- 
paper that published many of the Feder- 
alist papers (Oct. I787-April 1788). In 
1788 It became the New York Daily Ga- 
zette. 

New York Ledger (1855-1903), out^ 
growth of the Merchants* Ledger (1847-' 
55), was the most widely read weekly 
paper of its time, incorporating charac- 
teristics of both newspapers and maga- 
zines. ‘Fanny Fern,' Mrs.Southworth, 
Mrs.Sigourney, and Sylvanus Cobb con- 
tributed regularly, attracting readers by 
their sensational and pathetic stories, 
while the more intelligent were drawn by 
contributions from Everett, Bryant, Mrs. 
Stowe, Halleck, Longfellow, and such 
English authors as Tennyson and Dickens. 
Robert Bonner, who purchased the Ledger 
in 1851, was noted as the Barnum of pub- 
lishers, because of his sensational adver- 
tising schemes. He retired in 1887 and in 
1898 the paper became a monthly maga- 
zine. 

New York Magaziney The (1790-97), 
monthly ‘Literary Repositor>r,’ most of 
whose material wm not original, but 
whose special contributors included C.B. 
Brown and Dunlap. The latter’s ^Theatri- 
cal Register’ was first printed theie. 

New^York Mirror (1823-60), weekly 
newspaper devoted to literature, art, and 
society, founded by Samuel Woodworth 
and others. G.P.Morris became editor 
(1824) and in 1831 N.P. Willis became an 
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New York Padket 


Neir-Yinrk TiikuM 


associate editor, when the Mirror ab- 
sorbed his American Monthiy Magazine, 

' Contributors included Cooper, Halleck, 
Whittier, Irving, T.D.Englisn, John Neal, 
C.F.HoiFman, and Mrs.Sigourney. In 
it became the New Mirror^ and in 
1844 the daily Evening Mirror^ of which 
Poe was the literary critic (i8^-j). Al- 
though Morris had retired, WiUis still 
kept his connection, until he went abroad 
(1845). Upon his return the following 
year, he joined Morris's National Press to 
create the Home Journal^ but the Mirror 
Continued until i860 under the manage- 
ment of theii former partner, Hiram Ful- 
ler. The original Mirror is not to be con- 
fused with the 20th-century tabloid of 
'that name, owned by Hearst. 

New York Packet, see Loudon, Samuel, 

New York Post, see New York Evening 
Post, 


other hands, becoming an organ of evan- 
^ical relig^ion, but returned to the Beach 
Family until 1868, when C.A.Dana (q.v.) 
became editor and manager. His sole rule 
was *Be interesting,* and his forte was 
per^nal journalism. He early turned 
against Grant and was influential in at- 
tacking the corruption of the period. Upon 
his death (1897), his son became editor, to 
be succeeded (1903) by Edward P. Mit- 
chell, who was associated with the paper 
for so years, editing it until 1920. Frank A. 
Munsey bought the Sun (1916) and 
merged it with the Herald, to become The 
Sun and New York Herald, but they were 
^n separated, and the Sun was made 
into an evening paper, which purchased 
the New YorkGlobe U9^3)* It was merged 
with the fVorld-Telegram (1950). Editors 
and writers included: Frank H. Simonds, 
Arthur Brisbane, D.G.Phillips, S.H. 
Adams, and Will Irwin. 


New York Public Library, consolidated 
(1895) from the collections of several pre- 
vious libraries, including the Astor library 
founded by J.J.Astor, the scholarly Lenox 
Library founded by James Lenox, and 
the English and American literature col- 
lection of £.A.Duyckinck. Most of the 
city's independent libraries were consoli- 
dated Math the main collection (1901-4). 
In 1954, the total number of volumes was 
5,510,840. The library publishes reports 
and bulletins. 

New York Review and Athenmum 
Magazine, The (1825-26), monthly liter- 
ary journal which superseded The Atlantic 
Magazine, was edited by R.C.Sands, Bry- 
ant, and others. Among the contributors 
were Halleck, Longfellow, N.P. Willis, 
George Bancroft, and the elder R.H.Dana. 
Lack of an aggressive policy brought 
about its merger with The United States 
Literary Gazette (q.v.). 

New York Sun (1833- ), newspaper 

founded by Benjamin H.Day (q.y.) as a 
penny daily, to feature human interest 
stories. Its news was local, with little em- 
phasis on politics, although it leaned 
toward the Democratic party. It first at- 
tracted wide attention with its sensa- 
tional ‘Moon Hoax’ (q-v.,1835). In 1838 
Day sold the paper to Moses Y. Beach, 
who edited it until 1848, stressing new;s 
scoops. His sons controlled the Sun until 
i860, tending to support the Democrats, 
although opposing secession and slavery. 
During 1860-62 the paper passed into 


New York Times, The (1851- ), 

daily newspaper founded by Henry J. 
Raymond (q.v.) as a conservative jourinid 
to be known for its accuracy, although re- 
flecting the views of its Whig backers, 
Seward and Weed. After 1856 the paper 
was strongly Republican, but it continued 
its policy of conservative journalism under 
Raymond, who was editor until his death 
(1 869). During the 1 870's it became some- 
what more sensational, in its work for re- 
forms and leadership of the attack on the 
Tweed Ring. Its original publisher, George 
Jones, died in 1891, and during the next 
five years the Times declined in standards 
and dropped to a circulation of 9,000. In 
1896 it was purchased by Adolph Ochs, 
who returned it to its original standards 
by adhering to the slogan, ‘All the News 
That's Fit to Print.' Its careful reporting 
of the First World War through a large 
corps of correspondents helped raise the 
circulation to nearly 370,000 (1918)- Since 
the death of Ochs (i935)» his family has 
maintained the Times's reputation as the 
most eminent of American^ newspapers, 
and increased its daily circulation to 
about 540,000 and its Sunday issue to 
more than 1,200,000 in 1954* 

New^-York Tribune (1841- L daily 
newspaper founded by Horace Greeley 
(q.v.), who edited it until his death (1872) 
and made it distinguished, not only for his 
trenchant editorials, but also for Ae 
journalists he attracted to it. These in- 
cluded H.J.Raymond, who founded the 
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New York Univenit^ 

Times in 1851; C.A.Dana, who was the 
managing editor from 1849 to 1862; 
George Ripley, who as literary critic 
(1849-^80) wrote the first daily book re- 
views in the U.S.; and Whitelaw Reid, who 
succeeded Greeley as editor. Among 
Greeley’s policies were opposition to mo- 
nopolies and advocacy of labor organiza- 
tion, a protective tariff, and a homestead 
law. Although he began as a Whig, he be- 
came a Free Soil leader, and was influen- 
tial in the election of Lincoln. After the 
Civil War, he favored Negro suffrage but 
opposed the punitive Reconstruction poli- 
cy. During Reid’s editorship (1872-1912), 
the Tribune remained the most distin- 
guished and powerful Republican organ in 
the country. His policies were continued 
b^ his son, Ogden Reid, who succeed^ 
him as editor, although the paper lost cir- 
culation until in 1924 it purchased the 
New York Herald (q.v.), becoming the 
Herald Tribune. 

New York University, nonsectarian, 
privately endowed coeducational institu- 
tion, chartered in 1831. Since 1891 it has 
been situated in several widely distributed 
sites in New York City. Graduate training 
is offered in many subjects, ranging from 
aeronaudcs to dentistry. The Hall of Fame 
(q.v.) is situated on its University 
Heights campus. Graduates indude Cor- 
nelius Mathews (1834), R.G. White (1839), 
G.L.Duyckinck (1843), Lyman Abbott 
(1853), Deems Taylor (1906), and Jean 
Toomer (1918). Thomas Wolfe was an in- 
structor of English there (1924-30). 

New-York Weekly Journal (1733-5^1), 
founded bv J.P.Zenger (q.v.) to oppose 
the official political views of the Hew 
York Gazette. Its repeated attacks on au- 
thorities caused Zenger to be imprisoned 
and to become the subject of the first trial 
for newspaper libel in the colonies. The 
paper was edited by his family while he 
was in prison (1735), and upon his acquit- 
tal, which is considered instrumental in 
establishing American freedom of press, 
he resumed the editorship, which he con- 
tinued until 1746. It was later edited by 
his son. 

World (1866-1931), founded 
y daily religious newspaper, 
iity did not pay, it was forced 

S several mergers, and soon 
y in fact as well as in name 
^ 1 of the Albany Regency. In 
Is purchased by Joseph Piditzer, 



Newel] 

who made it a flamboyant crusading paper 
and attracted an audience by espousing 
popular causes. In 1894 it inaugurated a 
colored comic strip, 'Hogan’s Alley)* 
whose hero’s name, the Ydlow Kid, is 
said to have been the original of the tpiii 
'yellow journalism.’ The paper vied with 
the Hearst publications during the Span- 
ish-American War in gaudy and unscrupu- 
lous sensationalism. Under the editorship 
of Pulit^r’s son, its standards were raised, 
when it championed the Democratic 
party and became known for such column- 
ists as Walter Lippmann, F.P.Adams, and 
Heywood Broun. In 1931 it was combined 
with the New York Telegram to become 
the World’-Telegramy a member of me 
Scripps-Howard chain. The World Ab- 
manae and Book of Facts y an annual refer- 
ence volume, was founded in 1886. T 

New Yorkery The (1925- ), weekly 
humorous magazine, founded and edited 
by Harold Ross (1892-1 951) for the 'caviar 
sophisticates’ and 'not for the old lady in 
Dubuque.’ The magazine is noted for its 
crisp satirical style and sophisticated 
whimsy, evidenced in such departments 
as 'Notes and Comments’ and 'The Talk 
of the Town’ witten by E.B.Whitc and 
others, its brief biographical sketches 
called 'Profiles,’ the former column oi 
'Shouts and Murmurs’ by Alexander 
Woollcott, drawings by such artists as 
Peter Arno, James Thurben Soglow, 
Rea Irvin, and Alajalov, and fiction and 
verse by teden Nash, Dorothy Parker, 
Thurber, Conrad Aiken, Clifton Fadi- 
man^ Robert Benchley, and others. It is 
credited with popularizing the one-line 
caption for drawings, typical of the fresh- 
ness of style that caused The New Yorker 
to supersede such journals as Life and 
Judge. Collections from the magazine 
include an annual New Yorker Alburn^ 
The New Yorker Book of Versey and vol- 
umes oiPnfiles and short stories. 
NEWELL, Peter (1862-1924), humorist, 
author, and illustrator, best known for 
lus flat wash drawings and whimsical 
captions in such books as Topsys and 
Turvys (1893), NewelVs Pictures and 
Rhymes (1899), The Hole Book (1908), 
The Slant Book (1910), and others. 

NEWELL, Robert Hekry (1836-1901), 
New York Journalist and numoristl 
best known ior his comic treatment 01 
contemporary matters in newspape^ 
written under the pseudonym Orpheus C 
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Newes from Virginia 

Kerr. This name, a pun of the words 
• ''Office Seeker/ was suggested by the 
great number of ^liti^ aspirants at 
the time of Lincoln's inauguration and 
became a stock character for political 
laifVpooning. News's writing;s, significant 
for their comic interpretation of Civil 
War history, are in the vein of the cracker- 
box philosophy of Tack Downing, and are 
marked by mock-heroic jibing at solem- 
nity, gross exaggeration or understate- 
ment, and purposeful misspelling. In 
addition to The Orpheus C. Kerr Papers 
vols.,1862-71), under his own name 
Newell wrote sentimental verse; romantic 
fiction; The Cloven Foot (1870), a continu- 
. ation of Edwin Brood\ and There Was Once 
a Man (1884), a novel attacking Dar- 
winism. He married Adah Isaacs Menken. 
Newes from Virginia, see Rich^ Richard. 
NEWPORT, Christopher (c.is6$- 
1617), English mariner, served in Drake's 
C^iz expedition (1587), commanded a 
privateering expedition to the West Indies 
(1592), and was employed by the London 
Company to command its expeditions to 
Virginia. He brought 1 20 settlers to found 
Jamestown (1607), but on his return 
(j6o8) with a similar m^ber of emigrants, 
found only 40 of the original settlers alive. 
On his third voyage (1609), he brought 
some 70 more, and the same year made a 
fourth voyage, with Sir Thomas Gates 
and Sir George Somers, but was wrecked 
in the Bermudas and did not reach Vir- 
ginia until May 1610. He made his last 
voyage in 1611, and then, because of dis- 
agreement with other leaders of the Vir- 
ginia colony, quit the service to enter that 
of the East India Company. Narratives of 
his voy^es appear in the works of Pur- 
chas, William Strachey, and John Smith, 
and only Smith treats him unfavorably. 
Newport Mercury (1758- ), second 

newspaper in Rhode Island, was founded 
by James Franklinjr., nephew of Benja- 
min Franklin. After its founder’s death 
(1762), the paper was successfully con- 
tinued by others. Except for three years, 
when it was published in Massachusetts 
during the British occupation of New- 
port, It has continued to be published in 
Rhode Island, where it is still influential. 
NEWTON, A[lfred] Edward (1863- 
IQ40), Philadelphia book collector, whose 
charming writings in a manner resem- 
bling that of the 18th-century essayism 
are primarily concerned with his avoca- 
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don. These include: The Amenities of 
Book-Collecting and Kindred Sections 
(1913); A Magnificent Farce and Other Di- 
versions of a Book-Collector (1921); The 
Greatest Book in the World and Other Pa- 
pers (1925); This Book-CoUecting Game 
(1928^; A Tourist in Spite of Himself 
(1930); End Papers (1933); and Derby 
Day and Other Adventures (1934). He has 
also written two plays, Dr.Johnson (1923) 
and Mr,Strahanr Dinner Party (1930), 
and many brochures privately printed for 
his ttends. His desire that the lx>oks, 
drawings, and manuscripts in his collec- 
tion should ‘not be consigned to the cold 
tomb of a museum* led to the sale of his 
library in 1941. 

Newtown, see Cambridge. 

Nez Percfi Indians, Northwestern tribe 
whose name is derived from the custom 
of wearing nose pendants. First encount- 
ered by Lewis and Clark, they were 
praised in Irving's Adventures of Captain 
Bonneville for their high culture and long- 
standing friendliness with the whites. 
After a fraudulent treaty by which the 
Americans obtained their gold lands, an 
uprising occurred (1877), led by Chief 
Joseph (q.v.). 

NICHOLS, Roy F[ranrun] (1896-- 
professor of American history at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (1925- ), is the 
author of The Democratic Machine (1850- 
1854) (i923);Frtfn^/i» Pierce (1931); Dm- 
ruption of the American Democracy (1948, 
Pulitzer Prize) ; and other books on Ameri- 
can history with his wife. 

NICHOLS, Thomas Low (181J-1901), 
journalist known for his reform and radi- 
cal ideas, whose book. Forty Years of 
American Life: 1821-1861 (1864), fur- 
nishes one of the most interesting sources 
of information on everyday American life 
in its period. Among his other works are 
three novels on contemporary life in New 
York City, EMen Ramsay (1843), The 
Lady in Black (1844), and Raffle for a Wife 
(1845). When he could not subscribe to 
rile principles of a government prosecut- 
ing a Civil War. he left (1861) to spend 
the rest of his life expatriated in London. 

Mary Sarqeakt Nichols (1810-84), 
his wife, was a well-known reformer and 
wrote an autobiographical novel, Mars 
Lyndon; or^ Revelations qf a IJfe (1855). 
NICHOLSON, Sir FRANas (1655-1728), 
British colonial administrator, came to 
America (1686) as lieutenant-governor of 



Nicholson 

the Domimon of New England under An- 
dros. The imprisonment of Andros and the 
popular revolt of Leisler caused him to re- 
twn to England (1689). Again in the colo- 
nies, he served as lieutenant-governor of 
Virginia, where he distinguished himsdf 
for his efficient administration and helped 
found the College of William and Mary. 
As governor of Maryland (1694-8) and of 
Virginia (1698-1705), he promoted edu- 
cation and the Anglican church, although 
pursuing a dictatorial policy. He com- 
manded the colonial troops who captured 
Port Royal (1710) and established Brit- 
ish supremacy in Acadia, and made an un- 
successful attempt to capture Quebec 
(1711). In 1713 he was appointed gover- 
nor of Nova Scotia and given supervisory 
powers over other northern colonies. Be- 
fore his recall the following year, he was 
satirized in the play Androboros (q.v.). 
His last appointment was as governor of 
South Carolina (1720-25). His writings 
include Journal of an Expedition (1711), 
an account of his capture of Port Royal, 
and An Apology or Vindication of F. Nich- 
olson (1724)^ defending his South Carolina 
administration. 

NICHOLSON, Meredith (1866-1947), 
Indiana novelist, who has served as min- 
ister to Paraguay (1933-4), minister to 
Venezuela (1935-8), and to Nicaragua 
(1938-41). His books include: The Main 
Chance (1903); The House of a Thousand 
Candles (1905), a mystery story; The Port 
of Missing Men (1907); The Lords of High 
Decision (1909); Siege of the Seven Suitors 
(1910); A Hoosier Chronicle (1912), a 
semi-autobiographical novel; Hope of 
Happiness (1923); and The Cavalier of 
Tennessee (1928). In addition to short 
stories, essays, and poems, he also wrote 
The Hoosiers (1900), a study of Indiana 
authors, and The Poet (1914), a fictional 
biography of James Whitcomb Riley. 

Nick Carter, name of hero of many dime 
novels, also used by many of their au- 
thors. John Russell Corvell probably first 
used it in the i88o’s but more prolific 
writers produced most of the more than 
1,000 Nick Carter books. 

Nick of the Woods; or^ The Jibbenaino- 
say^ novel by R.M.Bird (q.v.; pubUshed 
in 1837. This popular novd opposing the 
idea of the Indian as a noble savage was 
dmmatia^ by Louisa Medina (1838). 

At the end of the Revolution Captain 
Roland Forrester travels through the 


Nigger 

Kentucky border wilderness with his be- 
loved Edith, who is captured by Indiahs , 
during one of their many raids and mas- 
sacres. The onl)r man who will not fight is 
the Quaker derisively called Bloody Na- 
than, an unctuous hypocrite who is really 
Nick of the Woods, the Jibbenainosay, or 
devil, feared by the Indians because he 
brutally kills them to avenge their murder 
of his family. When he finds Wenonga, a 
Shawnee chief, was the sole killer of his 
family, Nick, disguised as an Indian, slays 
him with a tomahawk, and disappears, to 
haunt the forests no more. George Roger^ 
Clark saves Roland and Edith from the 
stake. / 

NICOLA Y, John George (1832-1901),. 
brought to the U.S. in 1838 from his 
native Germany, grew up in IllinoB, 
where after a journalistic career duriiW 
his twenties he was appointed Lincoln^ 
private secretary in i860. His lifelong 
friend, John Hay, held a similar position, 
and the two men, who revered Lincoln, 
enjoyed an unusual opportunity for inti- 
mate study of their hero. From 1875 to 
1890 they collaborated on the great biog- 
raphy, Abraham Lincoln: A History (10 
vols.,1890). Nicolay’s other works include 
The Outbreak of Rebellion (1881), A Short 
Life of Abraham Lincoln (1902), and the 
editorship with Hay of Lincoln’s writings 
(12 vols.,1905). 

NIEBUHR, Reinhold (1892- ), Mis- 

souri-born theologian, received his M.A. 
and B.D. from Yde Divinity School, was 
a pastor in Detroit’s Bethel Evangdical 
Church before becoming a professor at 
Union Theological Seminary (1930- ). 
His books include: Moral Man and Im- 
moral Society (1932), Reflections on the End 
of an Era (i934)> Beyond Tragedy (i937)> 
Christianity and Power Politics (1940)1 
The Nature and Destiny of Man (2 vols., 
1941-3), The Children of Light and the 
Children of Darkness (1944), Faith and 
History (1949), and The Irony qf Ameri- 
can History (19^2). 

Nigger, The, play by Edward Shddon 
(q.v.), produced in 1909 and published in 
1910. 

Philip Morrow, a Southern patrician, 
becomes governor of his state through 
the aid of his cousin, CUfton Noyes, on a 
platform opposing the new freedom of the 
Negroes and favoriim the commerdd 
interests of Noyes. Turning against his 
cousin’s plans, Morrow is threatened by 
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1919 


him with the revelation, previously un- 
^kntown to him, that he is partly of Negro 
blood. Nevertheless, urged by his fianc6e 
Georgiana, he signs the bill harming his 
cousin’s business and prepares to address 
the citizens on his N^ro heritage. 

Nigger Heaven^ novel by Carl Van Vech- 
ten (q*v.) published in 1926. It is noted 
for its depiction of the various strata of 
Negro society in Harlem. 

Mary Love, a young librarian, meets 
Byron Kasson, a penniless writer. They 
fail in love, but are unhappy because his 
ambition meets constant obstacles, owing 
tQ the inferior position of their race. Mary 
refuses to marry the wealthy gambler, 

■ Randolph Pettijohn, disliking his mean- 
ness and vulgarity. Lasca Sartoris, a cele- 
brated. exotic^ly fascinating actress, takes 
Byron^s affections from Mary for a time, 
and his interest from his career, but then 
she tires of him and turns to Pettijohn. 
Byron thinks that to win Mary again he 
must prove that he hates Lasca. He goes to 
a night club intending to shoot her. There 
another former lover of Lasca kills Petti- 
john; Byron, maddened, fires into the 
dead body and police arrest him for the 
murder. 

Night, lyric poem by Jeffers (q.v.) pub- 
lished in Roan Stallion, Tamar, and Other 
Poems (1925). 

In stately free verse, the poet celebrates 
the beauty of the rhythmic return of night 
to the CaJifornia coast. ‘Sun-lovers’ wor- 
ship a ‘father of lights and noises, wars, 
weeping and laughter . . . ,* but nobler 
night, death, and darkness, ‘the primal 
and the latter silences,’ must prevail over 
life, ‘the flicker of men and moths and the 
wolf on the hill.’ This ultimate truth, 
which men dared not face before, has been 
unveiled by modern science and philoso- 
phy. 

Night Before Christmas, poem by C.C. 
Moore (q.v.). 

Night over Taos, verse drama by Max- 
well Anderson (q.v.), produced and pub- 
lished in 1932. 

At the home of Pablo Montoya, patri- 
archal ruler of the Mexican colony at Taos. 
Nw Mexico, in 1847, is centered Ac find 
crisis of Ais outpost of a crumbling em- 
pire. An American force of frontiersmen 
and soldiers have attacked Montoya’s 


men, and his son Federico, desiring his 
father’s power as well as Diana, a girl 
whom Pablo is about to take as his fourth 
wife, betrays Aeir position to the ‘gringos.’ 
In Ae battle Aat ensues, Pablo is thought 
dead, and Federico quarrels wiA nis 
broAer Felipe, v/ho loves and is loved by 
Diana, but who remains faiAful to his 
father. As they fight, Pablo returns, to 
make preparations for his wedding and 
for a last desperate stand gainst Ae 
Americans. He discovers Federico’s treach- 
ery, and kills him. When he becomes aware 
of Ae love of Felipe and Diana, he wishes 
to kill Felipe also, but FaAer Martinez, 
his old adviser, reminds him Aat Ais will 
cause Ae rebellion of Ae peons. Pablo 
realizes Aat with the defection of his 
family his cause is lost, and with a final 
grand gesture he gives Diana to Felipe and 
drinks poison, the ‘one man who could not 
surrender and live.’ 

NILES, Samuel (1674-1762), Congr^a- 
tional clergyman of Rnode Island^ was 
prominent religious controversialist and 
historian. His works include Tristiee Ec- 
clesiarum (174O, an account of the New 
England churches and an attack on White- 
field; ‘A Summa:^ Historic Narrative of 
the Wars in New England wi A the French 
and Indians’ (Collections of Ae Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, 1837 and 
1861); and A Brief and Plain Essay on 
God*s Wonder Working Providence . . . in 
the Reduction of Louisburg (1747), a rimed 
account. 

Niles* Weekly Register (1811-49), jour- 
nal published at Baltimore by Hezekiah 
Niles (1777-1839), an ardent economic 
nationalist. It was also entitled Niles' 
National Register (1836-9). The paper’s 
generally unbiased record of current events 
is of great value to the historiographer. 

Nimrod Wildfire, character in The Lion 
of the West (q.v.). 

Nina Leeds, heroine of Strange Interlude 
(q.v.). 

Nine Worthies, see Irving, William. 

1919, novel by Dos Passos published in 
1932. It is Ae second in the trilogy U.S,A. 
(collected 1938), including The 42nd Par-> 
allel (q.v.,1930) and The Big Mone^ (q.v., 
1936). Interspersed in Ae narrative are 
brief biographies of John Reed, Randolph 
Bourne, Theodore Roosevelt, Paxton Hib- 
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ben, Wilson, J.P.Morgan, Joe Hill, Wesley 
Everest, and the Unknown Soldier. For 
critical discussion, see Dos Passos. 

Joe Williams deserts from the navy in 
Argentina, obtains a forged seaman’s cer> 
dficate, and makes several voyages on 
tankers and freighters across the Adantic, 
being jdled several times, and cast adrift 
when his ships are torpedoed during the 
First World War. At one time he rises to 
be junior officer, marries, and hopes to 
settle down, but, disillusioned by his wife’s 
infidelity, continues his wanderings at sea 
until the Armistice. Richard Ellsworth 
Sav^e, son of a genteelly poor New Jer- 
sey family, gets a job with the politician 
Hiram Halsey Cooper, who sends him to 
Harvard. At first an esthete, he is later 
stirred by the war and joins an ambulance 
corps in France. When the U.S. enters the 
war he returns, and through Caper’s in- 
fluence obtains a lieutenancy in the U.S. 
Army. In France he becomes a captain; 
after the Armistice, with his eye ever on 
the main chance, he gets a position at the 
Peace Conference with the public relations 
office of J.W.Moorehouse. Meanwhile he 
has an affair with Anne Trent, a confused 
Texas debutante^ who, after being in- 
volved in Socialist activities with Ben 
Compton, has come to France on her way 
to do relief work in the Near East. When 
she becomes pregnant, Dick, fearful of 
losing his opportunity to rise with Moore- 
house, refuses^ to marry her; hysterical, 
she goes on a joyride with a French avia- 
tor and is killed when his plane crashes. 
Eveline Hutchins, daughter of a wealthy 
Chicago minister, has a flair for the arts, 
and, with her friend Eleanor Stoddard, 
opens an interior decorating shop, which 
they move to New York. There they join 
a Bohemian group and finally go to Paris 
with the Red Cross. Eveline has an affair 
with Jerry Burnham, an American corre- 
spondent, and Eleanor resumes her friend- 
ship with Moorehouse, now head of Red 
Cross publicity. They quarrel over Moorc- 
house’s fickle attentions, and Eveline, 
desperately seeking security, urges herself 
on the young dou^boy Paul jemnson, in- 
veigling him into marriage. Ben Compton, 
a bright young Brooklyn Jew, gets a job 
in 8 construction camp, sympathizes with 
his fellow workers, goes on strike, joins 
the Socialist party, and. becoming in- 
volved in amtation at the Passaic mill 
strike, is jailed. After bumming his way 
across die U.S. with an I.W.W. friend. 


and being beaten by police in Seattle, he 
returns home to lead radical meetings, and 
is sent to Atlanta for pacifist agitation. 

Nipmuck Indians, Massachusetts tribe 
allied with King Philip (q.v.) in his war 
against the white colonists. Eliot’s trans- 
lation of the Bible was in the language of 
this tribe. 

No Villain Need Be, novel by Vardis 
Fisher (q.v.). 

NOAH, Mordecai Manuel (1785- 
1851), born in Philadelphia of a distin- 
guished Portuguese-Jewish family, be- 
came prominent in the varied fields of law;, 
politics, journalism, and drama. His first 
play, a melodrama, Paul and Alexis 
(1812), was retitled The Wandering Bhys 
(1821). Other plays included: She Would 
Be a Soldier (q.v.,i 8 19) ; The Siege of TVip- 
oli (1820), also produced as Yuseff Cara^ 
malliy but never published; Marion; er. 
The Hero of Lake George (1821); and The 
Grecian Captive (1822). His most impor- 
tant political appointment was as consul 
to Tunis (1813-15), where he was to ar- 
range the release of Americans impris> 
oned by the Algerian pirates. The account 
of this trip, and a defense of his actions 
which had oeen impugned, was published 
in Travels in England^ France^ Spain^ and 
the Barbary States (1819). During the sub- 
sequent years, he founded and edited suc- 
cessively six daily newspapers, and a 
selection of his journalistic contributions 
was printed in Gleanings from a Gathered 
Harvest (1845)* 

Nobel Prizes, provided by the bequest of 
Alfred B. Nobel (18^3-90), Swedish sci- 
entist, have been given annually since 
1901 for the most significant contribu- 
tions in the fields of chemist^, physics, 
medicine, and literature, and in the cause 
of peace. Awards are determined by com- 
mittees at Stockholm and Oslo, and inay 
be dven to persons of any nationalitv. 
Eacn prize amounts to approximately 
^0,000. American-born recipients in 
literature are: Sinclair Lewis (1930), 
O'Neill (1936), Pearl Buck (1938), T. 
S. Eliot (i 948)> Faulkner (1950), Hem- 
ingway (1954)- 

NOCK, Albert Jay (1873-1945), gradu- 
ated from St.St^hen ’8 G)liege, now 
part of G)lumbia University, and was a 
professor of American history there after 
1930. Under the pseudonyms Historicus 
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and Journe^rman, as well as under his own 
> name and in various collaborations, he 
published such books as How Diplomats 
Make War (1915, revised 1916); The Myth 
of a Guilty Nation (1922); Jefferson (1926), 
a ‘study in conduct and character*; The 
Theory of Education in the United States 
(1932); A Journal qf These Days (1934), 
a personal record, exhibiting the author's 
wit and irony as well as his prejudices; 
Our Enemy y the State expressing 

his extreme individualism; Henry George: 

Essay (1939); Meditations in Wall 
Street (1940), aphorisms; and Memoirs of a 
Superfluous Man (i943)> essays. He was 
an editor of The Freeman and edited the 
.works of Rabelais and Artemus Ward. 

Nokomls, character in Hiawatha (q.v.). 


Norris 

portation agreements were made (1765 
and 1768) by New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston merchants, in retaliation re- 
^ectively for the Stamp Act and the 
Townshend Acts, and a Continental Asso- 
ciation (1774) was formed bv the Conti- 
nental Congress to prohibit lx)th exports 
and imports. 

Nonintercourse Act, succeeded the pre- 
vious Nonimportation and Embargo Acts 
in 1809. It forbade all commercial inter- 
course with Great Britain and France. 
The French retaliated with the Rambouil- 
let Decree (i8io), providing for theseizure 
and sale of American ships in ports of 
France or of territories occupied by Napo- 
leon's army. 


NOLAN, Philip (r. 1771-1 801), contra- 
band horse trader along the Mexican bor- 
der, who was killed in a skirmish resulting 
from his activities. His name was used for 
the leading figure in The Man Without a 
Country,* whose author, E.E.Hale, also 
wrote The Real Philip Nolan (1901), in 
which he explains that the historical 
Nolan is not the prototype of his char- 
acter, although he was the subject of 
his other novel, Philip Nolands Friends 
(1876). 


NOLTE, Vincent (i 779“I853?)> Italian- 
born merchant of German parentage, 
traveled widely, visited the U.S. several 
times, resided in New Orleans during the 
War of 1812, and was involved in various 
American ventures, including the United 
States Bank ent^prise. His adventurous 
career, during which he encountered such 
figures as Napoleon, Victoria, Audubon, 
Jackson, Cooper. Delacroix, and Nichol^ 
Biddle, is described in his Fifty Years in 
Both Hemispheres y or. Reminiscences of the 
Life qf a Former Merchant (American edi- 
tion, translated from the German, 1^4)* 
Me was also the author of works in Ger- 
man on finance and political economy, and 
is a principal character in Anthony Adverse^ 
By Hervey Allen. 

Nonimportation Act, although never 
•enforced, was passed by ConweM (1806) 
and was intended to forbid die importa- 
tion of certain British articles in retalia- 
tion for her rigorous rulings concerning 
•cames and sailors. It was a prelude to 
Jefferson's Embargo Act. Earlier nonim- 


erson's Embargo Act. Earlier nonim- me 
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NORDHOFF, Charles (1830-1901), 
Prussian-born Journalist and author, 
whose earliest books are based on his 
youthful experiences as an American 
sailor. These are Man-^f-War Life (185}), 
The Merchant Vessel (1855), Whaling and 
Fishing (1856), Stories of the Island World 
(1857), and a compilation of his first three 
books. Nine Years a Sailor (1857), edited 
by his grandson as In Yankee Windjam* 
mers (1940). He served as an editor of 
the New York Evening Post (1861-71) 
and as Washington correspondent of the 
New York Herald (1874-90). His news- 
paper assignments resulted in such books 
as Secession Is Rebellion (i860); America 
for Free Working Men (1865); Commu- 
nistic Societies in the United States (187J). 
his most important contribution to socid 
history; and The Cotton States (1876), an 
impartial political and economic investi- 
gation. 

Charles Bernard Nordhoff (1887- 
1947), his grandson, served in World War 
I where he met James N. Hall (q.v.), with 
whom he moved to Tahiti and wrote popu- 
lar novels, including Mutiny on the Bounty 
(1932), Men Against the Sea (1934), and 
Pitcairn Island (19^4), a trilogy about the 
18th-century mutiny against Captain 
Bligh; The Hurricane (1936), about con- 
temporary Polynesian life; Botany Bay 
(1941); Men Without Country (1942); and 
High Barharee (i945)- 

NORRIS, Charles G[ilman] (1881- 
1945), brother of Frank Norris, author of 
novels dealing with such problen^ as 
modem education, women in business. 
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hereditary and environment^ iniluence8» 
big business ethics^ and birth control, 
which include: Salt (1917), Brass (1921), 
Bread {i 9 a^ 3 )» PiS (1925). ^l^ 
Marsh ii 9 ^y)y Seed (1930), Bricks with-^ 
out Straw (193B), and Flint (1944). 

Kathleen [Thompson] Norris (1880- 
), his wife, has issued a steady flow of 
popular novels since Mother (1911), all 
characterized by a wholesome sentimental 
concern with domestic comedies and 
tragedies. 

NORRIS, Frank (Benjamin Franklin 
Norris) (1870-1902), was born in Chi- 
cago, but in 1884 moved to San Francisco 
with his parents. After a year in a Cali- 
fornia preparatory school, he was sent to 
study art in Paris, where he spent his spare 
time writing medieval romances. While at 
the University of California (1890-94), he 
wrote short stories and sketches for stu- 
dent and local publications, as well as a 
romantic poem m three cantos, Yvemelle^ 
A Tale oj Feudal France (1892). Under the 
influence of Zola’s Action^ he soon turned 
from his juvenile romanticism to natural- 
ism and began a novel of lower and middle 
class life in San Francisco, which he later 
completed as McTeague (q.v.,1899). He 
next spent a year at Harvard, where he 
wrote more of McTeague and parts of Van^ 
dover and the Brute (q.v.,1914). In 1895-6 
he was in South Africa, but failed in his 
project of writing travel sketches because 
of flghting between the English and Boers, 
which he reported for Collier* s and the San 
Francisco Chronicle. He was ordered to 
leave the country, after being captured by 
the Boers, and returned to join the staff of 
The Wavey a San Francisco magazine, in 
which he serialized Moran of the Lady Letty 
(q.v.,1898). From his many contributions 
to this periodical also came a novelette, 
oyous Miracle (1906), and two coi- 
ls of short stories, A Deal in Wheat 
and The Third Circle (1909). These 
exhibit his divided loyalty to the 
tly popular romantic realism of Kip- 
And tne naturalistic attitude of Zola. 
I he former influence caused him, like 
Stephen Crane, to go to Cuba (1898), 
where he reported the Santiago campaign 
0 f the Spanish-American War for Afr- 
. Clure*s Magazine. Upon his return (1899), 
^ was emplc^ed by the publishing firm of 
IjBoubleday, Page, which that year issued 
mkTeague and Blix (q.v.), a semi-auto- 
|p^aphicai love story. A Man*s Woman 


(q.v., 1900) is a romanric work in ^e vein 
o? Jack London’s novels. About this time. , 
moved by his growing concern with social 
and economic forces, Norris conceived the 
plan of his ‘Epic of the Wheat,’ a trilogy 
to consist of The Octopus^ a novel deal- 
ing with the raising of wheat in California, 
and the struggle of the ranchers against 
the railroad; The Pity a tale of specula- 
tion in the Chicago wheat exchange; and 
The WolL about the consumption of the 
wheat as bread in a famine-stricken Euro- 
pean village. He visited a wheat ranch in 
California and wrote The Octopus (q.v.', 
1901), which is considered his finest work. 
Before his sudden death following an 
pendix operation, he had written The Ift/ 
(q.v.,i 903), which became extremely pop- 
ular. ‘The Wolf’ was left unwritten. Ivie 
Responsibilities of the Novelist (1903), la 
collection of essays and articles, contains 
a statement of his artistic credo, in whi^ 
he says that the novelist ‘of all men car 
not think only of himself or for himself,' 
but must rather sacrifice money, fashion, 
and popularity for the greater reward of 
realizing that he has told the truth. The 
best type of novel, according to Norris, 
‘proves something, draws conclusions from 
a whole congeries of forces, ^cial tenden- 
cies, race impulses, devotes itself not to a 
study of men but of man.’ In McTeague 
and The Octopus^ despite their romantic 
elements and occasional extravagances, he 
is considered to have achieved his idealis- 
tic purpose and to have presented a vivid, 
authentic portrayal of contemporary life 
in California. Other posthumous publica- 
tions include Vandover and the Brute 
(q.v.), printed in 1914 from the uncorrected 
draft of his second novel; Frank Norris of 
The Wave ( 1 93 1 ), a selection of his magazine 
fiction; and mofVorks (10 vols.,1928), con- 
taining oth^ previously uncollected arti- 
cles and stories, with int^uctions by lead- 
ing authors, including his brother Charles. 

Norsemen in America ^ce Vineland. 

NORTH, Frederick North, Lord 
(17^2-92), was the British prime minister 
during the American Revolution, holdii^ 
oflice^ from 1770 until 1783. Against his 
own judgment, he supported the policies 
of George 111 , aiding in the passage of the 
Townshend Acts, uie Boston Port Bill, 
and other legislation considered intoler- 
able by the colonists. At the outbreak of 
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the Revolutionary War he attempted to 
resign, but the kin^ would not allow this 
^ and continued to direct North’s adminis* 
tration throughout the war. 

North American Phalanx, most scien* 
nfically planned of all the American ex- 
periments in Fourierism (q.v.)* was 
founded at Red Bank, New Jersey (1843), 
by Albert Brisbane, with the advice of 
Parke Godwin, W.H.Channing, Horace 
Greeley, and George Ripley. Tne colony 
maintained a three-story phalanstery, a 
, grist mill, and a large orcharcL and occu- 
pied a considerable area of fertile land. 
The members, mostly people of culture 
4nd refinement, ate their meals together, 
but each family had separate quarters, 

* and each member was allowed to work at 
the task which best suited him. Careful 
attention was paid to the education of 
children. When the mill burned (1854), 
the association was dissolved. 


the dr^adon diminished gfeady and the 
magazine became again a quarterly. Re- 
cently the editorship has been assumed by 
descendants of the founders, who have re- 
turned the Review to its earliest policies, 
although adapting them to contemporary 
conditions. 

North Carolina, University of, state 
coeducational institution, situated at 
Chapel HiU, was founded as a men’s col- 
lege (1789) and has become one of the 
most important educational institutions 
of the South. It is distin^ished for the 
Carolina Playmakers (q.v.), a writing and 
producing group founded in 1918; and for 
the high quality of its University Press, 
founded in 1922. Graduates include James 
K. Polk (1818), Hatcher Hughes (1907), 
Thomas Wolfe (1919), Paul Green (1921), 
and Jonathan Danids (1921). 

North of Boston^ poems by Robert Frost 
(q.v.). 


North American Review^ The (1815- 
i939)> Boston magadne, founded as an 
outgrowth of The Monthly Anthology^ was 
edited William Tudor, with the assist- 
ance of E.T.Channing, R.H.Dana,Sr., and 
others, as a quarterly literary, critical, and 
historical review on the order of its English 
contemporaries, with the purpose of 
achieving a greater national scope than 
any previous American magazine. It was 
nevertheless scholarly, and was closely 
affiliated with Harvard and Boston Uni- 
tarianism. Among its early contributions 
were Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis’ (1817) and 
To a Waterfowl’ (i8i8). Edwaiti Everett, 
Jared Sparks, and J.G.Palfrey, as later 
editors, continued the magazine’s high 
standards, but were more inclined to- 
wards history than belles lettres. The Re- 
view later became a monthly and included 
among its editors C.E.Norton, Lowell, 
Henry Adams, and H.C.Lodge. Among its 
contributors were Emerson, Irving, Long- 
fellow, Parkman, E.P.Whipple, Motley, 
Holmes, Howells, Boyesen, Whitman, 
Qemens, and Henry James. It moved to 
New York (1878), where, separated from 
the Brahmin atmosphere, it plunged into 
a maelstrom of contemporaneity, becoming 
concerned vnth the latest political and 
social movements. At the turn of the 
centui^, it had a diverse list of authors, 
including Tolstoy, D’Annunzio, Maeter- 
linck, H.G.Wdls, Alan Seeger, Bryan, 
James Bryce, Clemen^ Howells, and 
Henry James. After the Sirst World War, 


North Star (1847-64). antislavery news- 
aper founded at Rochester, New York, 
y Frederick Douglass (q.v.), A weekly 
journal, it was later called Frederick Doug- 
lasses Paper and was considered a note- 
wonhy example of contemporary jour- 
nalism, irrespective of its stand against 
slavery. It differed from The Liberator by 
favoring peaceful political methods. 

North Woods, region of lakes and co- 
niferous forests, including northern Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, and parts 
of southern Canada. Nortnwestern Can- 
ada, the region extending as far as the 
Klondike (q.v.), is known as the Far 
North. The primitive lives of the few in- 
habitants of these regions, chiefly miners,, 
trappers, woodsmen, and Indians, have 
been treated since Jack London by many 
authors of popular adventure fiction, no- 
tably James Oliver Curwood, Rex Beach,, 
and Stewart Edward White, while the bal- 
lads of Robert Service depict conven- 
tional heroes and scoundrels in the icy Far 
North from a similar point of view. Ernest 
Thompson Seton has written of the ani- 
mals of the North Woods, as have other 
authors of fiction for children. In the late 
19th century, the North Woods was the 
scene of an invasion by lumbermen, who 
deforested large areas. Dwng this iq>ec- 
tacular period, the lumberjacks developed 
a unique body of legends concerned with 
the fictional hero Paul Bunyan (q.v.)* 

Northwest, as distinguished from the old 
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Northwest Territory (q.v.), is the region 
including the states of Ore^n, Washing- 
ton, and western Montana and Idaho. 
Characterized on the Pacific Coast ^ a 
humid, forested area, and east of the Cas- 
cade Mountains by a high arid tableland 
and great fertile valleys, the region has 
varied industries, the most prominent be- 
ing salmon fishing, lumbering, agriculture, 
and cattle raising. Its central waterway, 
the Columbia River, was discovered and 
claimed for the U.S. in 1792, and the Lewis 
and Clark expedition, as well as the fur- 
trading activities of John Jacob Astor, 
further established U.S. interests in the 
Northwest, later the cause of the Oregon 
Question (q.v.), which was not finally set- 
tled until 1 846. Up to this time, the history 
of the territory had been that of the fur 
trade and of pioneer immigration by way 
of the Oregon Trail (q.v.), whose most 
famous figures were Jedediah Smith and 
Marcus Whitman (q.v.). After 1850 began 
the marked development of agriculture 
and industry, with later homesteading en- 
couraged by the railroading accomplish- 
ments of Henry Villard and James J. Hill. 
Washington Irving described the fur trade 
at Astoria (q.v.); Honor6 Morrow’s novel. 
We Must March^ tells the story of Marcus 
Whitman; Emerson Hough’s 54-40 or 
Fight! and other books are concerned with 
theOrcgon Question; Frank B. Linderman 
has written of frontier Montana; James 
Stevens and others have collected the Paul 
Bunyan stories of the Northwest lumber 
camps; Or«on in the early 1900’s is de- 
scribed in H.L.Davis’s Honey ^ in the Horn; 
and modern life in the region is the subiect 
of novels by Archie Binns and Rooert 
Cantwell. 

Northwest Ordinance, see Ordinance of 
1787. 

Horthweat Pasaage^ novel by Kenneth 
Roberts (q.v.). 

Northwest Territory, the Old North- 


the Ohio Company (q.v.) bwan the con- 
flict that led to Washington^ expeditiqn 
and the French and Indian Wars (q.v.). 
After the British obtained Canada and the 
Old Northwest by the Treaty of Paris of 
1763, the territory was involved in the up- 
rising of Pontiac and the actions of Rob- 
ert Rogers. During the Revolutionary 
War, it was conquered by George Rogers 
Clark, and by the Treaty of Paris of 1783 
was given to the U.S. Various of the new 
states claimed the area, but it was finally 
placed under the control of the U.S.Con- 
gress and organized under the Ordinance^ 
of 1787 (q.v.). Subsequent unrest oc- 
curred due to Indian hostility, B^ish 
agitation, and conflicts of settlers. Jqven 
after the area was split into several differ- 
ent territories, the conflict with British 
influence had much to do with precipimt- 
ing the War of 1812 (q.v.), and the prob- 
lem of domination did not finally end 
until the Treaty of Ghent. Many authors 
of historical fiction have written of events 
in the history of the Territory; among 
their works may be mentioned Kenneth 
Roberts’s Northwest Passage^ Winston 
Churchill’s The Crossing^ and Maurice 
Thompson’s Alice of Old Vincennes. 

Northwestern University, coeduca- 
tional institution, founded at Evanston, 
Illinois (i85i)j under the auspices of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Besides its 
campus on Lake Michigan, it includes 

G raduate colleges in Chicago, Dear- 
om Astronomical Observatory, and 
the Garrett Biblical Institute. Lew 
Sarett has taught English there since 
1921, and Odell Shepard was a student 
(1902-4). 

NORTON, Andrews (1786-1853), Mas- 
sachusetts Biblical scholar, associated 
with Harvard (1811-30). He founded and 
edited The General Repository and Review 
(1812-13), a Unitarian magazine, and his 
most important work. The Evidences of the 


west, as distinguished from the present Genuineness of the Gospels (3 vols.,1837. 
Northwest (q.v.), was formed oy the 1844), examined the New Testament in 

Great Lakes r^ion between the Ohio and light of information outside the Bible, 

Mississippi Rivers, including the present being complemented by Internal Evidences 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. Michi- of the Genuineness of the Gospels (1855). 

gan, Wisconsin, and a portion of Minne- Other works written from his conserva- 

v^ta. It was first traversed by such French tive Unitarian point of view include 
explorers as Duluth, LaSalle, Jolliet, Cad- Tracts on Christianity (1852) and On the 
iliac, ahd Marquette, and was governed Latest Form of InfUelity (1839), a reply to 
in corgunction with Louisiana and Canada. Emerson’s Divinity School Address and 
After French influence became wide- the publications of Geome Ripley. This 
spre^, Bj||rish interests represented by was in turn answered by Tneodore Parker. 
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Charles Eliot Norton (1827-1908), 

. hi^ son, is best known as professor of the 
history of fine art at Harvard (1873-98), 
although his broad range of scholarship, 
lofty and catholic taste, and great per- 
sonal charm extended his influence far 
beyond the confines of the university. He 
was a frequent contributor to the Atlantic 
Monthly^ co-editor of The North American 
Review (1864-8), a founder and co-editor 
of The Nation (1865), and the author of 
books as widely vari^ as a bibliography 
,of Michelangelo and a biography of Kip- 
ling. In addition to his Italian scholarship, 
whose main fruit was a prose translation 
of the Divine Comedy (3 vols., 1891-2), his 
editorial activities extended from The 
'Poems of John Donne (2 vols., 1895) to 
The Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle (2 
vols., 1 886). His friendships with dis- 
tinguished artists and writers of his time, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, formed a 
powerful cultural influence in the U.S. 
His Letters (2 vols.,1913) are justly fa- 
mous, and separate collections of his cor- 
respondence with particular individuals 
have been published. 

NORTON, John (1606-^3), after recdv- 
ing the degrees of B.A. (1624) and M.A. 
(1627) from Cambridge and serving as a 
private chaplain in England, emigrated to 
New England (1635) because of his Puri- 
tan sympathies. He immediately as- 
sumed an important place in the Bay 
Colony, becoming a ‘teacher* in the Ips- 
wich church, a leading opponent of the 
Antinomians, a moving force in the draft- 
ing of the Cambridge Platform, and later 
pastor of the First Church of Boston and 
an overseer of Harvard. His scholarship 
and commanding manner gave him his 
prominence, which he lost in the later part 
of his life through his bitted insistence 
on the persecution of the Quakers, and his 
failure to wd the colony when sent as an 
agent to Charles II. His writings include: 
Responsio ad Guliel (1648), a Latin trea- 
tise on New England church government; 
A Discussion of that Great Point in Divin- 
iVy, the Sufferings of CAw/ (1653), an at- 
tack on the heresy of William rynchon; 
Abel being dead yet speaketh: or the Life and 
Death of ^ John Cotton (160), con- 
sidered the first separately published biog- 
raphy of an American; and The Heart of 
N ^England rent at the Blasphemies of the 
Present Generation (1659)1 attack on 
the Quakers. 


Noyes 

Norumbega, name of unknown origin, 
found particularly in i6th and 17th-cen- 
tury maps to indicate a region or city on 
the east coast of North America. This 
presumably mythical place has been iden- 
tified with Vineland (q.v.). 

Notes of a Son and Brother^ autobio- 
graphical narrativeby Henry James (q.v.), 
published in 1914. A sequel to A Small 
Boy and Others (q.v.), this volume is con- 
cerned with the years from the late 1850's 
to 1870. and the central figures are again 
the author, his brother William, and the 
elder Henry James. 

Notes on English Verse^ see Rationale 
of Verse. 

Notes on the Mind^ see Edwards^ Jon- 
athan. 

Notes on the State of Virginia^ by 

J efferson (q.v.), privately published at 
*aris in 1784 (dated 1782), is an unpre- 
tptious, patnotic compendium of statis- 
tical information on the geography, fauna, 
and flora, and social and political life of 
the region. It was originally written (1781- 
2) in answer to questions from the Marquis 
de B^b6-Marbois, secretary of the French 
legation at Philadelphia. A French trans- 
lation (1786) was followed by the first 
general edition, issued in London in 1787. 
Nothing to Wear^ see Butler^ 

Notions of the Americans f see Cooper, 

NOTT, Henry Junius (1797-1837), 
South Carolina jurist and professor, whose 
Novelettes of a Traveller; or^ Odds and Ends 
from the Knapsack of Thomas Singularity ^ 
Journeyman Printer (2 vols., 1834), is a 
series of humorous sketches in a picaresque 
plan. Its realistic depiction of frontier life 
is a less brilliant but earlier example of the 
humor of the Southwest, as represented by 
Longstreet, Hooper, Baldwin, and others. 

Nova Britannia^ see Johnson^ R, 

Novanglvs, pseudonym used by John 
Adams (q.v.) in his attacks on Daniel 
Leonard (q.v.). 

November Boughs^ collection by Whit- 
man (q.v.) published in 1888. Its verse 
was incoiporated in Leaves of Grass as 
‘Sands at Seventy,' and its prose appeared 
in the Complete fVritings (1902). 

NOYES, John Humphrey (i8ii;r86)> 
bom in Vermont, after graduadoo^l^m 
Dartmouth (1830) studied theo^|||' at 
Andover and Yde. He lost his licSpI^ to 
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preach (1834) when he propounded his 
doctrine or perfectionism (q,v.), or com- 
plete freedom from sin. His colony of Bible 
tommunists at Putney, Vermont (183^ 
46), a socio-religious community of per- 
fectionists, came to an end when he fled 
fiom charges of adultery, which arose from 
the colony’s system of complex marriages. 
He carri^ out his theories more success- 
fully at the Oneida Community (q.v., 
1848-79), but was again threatened with 
legal action, and ranoved to Canada, 
where he died. His views were expound^ 
in The Berean (1847), and developed in 
Bible Communism (1848), Male Contu 

848), Scientific Propagation{c,i%^2)y 

and Home Talks (1875). He also wrote a 
History qf American Socialisms (1870). 

Nullification, doctrine of the extremists 
of the state^rights theory (q[.v.), who con- 
tended that a state has the right to declare 
null and void any federal law that violates 
the compact embodied in the Constitution 
and voluntarily adopted by the states. 
The Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions 
(q.v.,i 798) were the first important state- 
ment of this theory^ but a more complete 
justification of nullification was set forth 
in Calhoun’s "South Carolina £)^sition’ 
(1828), in opposition to the Tariff of 
Abominations, which favored the North. 
As a result of Calhoun’s stand. South 
Carolina passed an Ordinance of Nullifica- 
tion, which gave the state power to resist 
the federal government. Although a "force 
bill’ was passed in the U.S.Senate to 
permit President Jackson to use armed 
power in executing the federal laws, a 
compromise led by Clay was ^ected, and, 
upon pass^e of the new tariff, the Ordi- 
nance of Nidlification was rescinded. As 
state rights had led to nullification, so 
nullification eventually led to secession. 

Numirer Cfnet novel by Dos Passos (q.v.), 
publiAed in 1943. 

man^for (^uck Crawford, Southern poli- 
tician and demagogic propagandist of a 
movement based on his slogan, "Every 
Man a Millionaire.’ As Crawford’s ambi- 
tion and greed carry him through unscru- 
pulous oil deals and lower offices to the 
U.S.Senat^ with the Presidency frankly 
his ^al, lyler stifles his latent decency 
and ills growing love for Crawford’s wife. 
His th wrecked by excessive drinking 
wd Mrd campaigning in behalf of Craw- 
Ityler spends a bng period recuper- 


ating. During his absence, Federal attor- 
neys, who set out to scotch Crawford’s^* 
career, discover that Tyler and others are 
implicated in mishandling of funds. When 
Crawford abandons him to a pmbable 
prison sentence although the misdeeds 
and their benefits were nis own, Tyler’s 
sick mind grasps the ultimate rascality 
and danger of the Senator, but he refases 
to escape punishment by betraying him. 

NUNEZ GABEZA de VACA, Alvar 
(r. 1 490-^.1557), Spanish explorer, was a^ 
commander of the expedition of Narvaez^* 
which reached Florida (1528). One of a 
few survivors enslaved by Indians, h^ 
escaped to a friendly tribe (1530) and fa 
1534 escaped again with two comrades 
and a Negro slave, on a trek which toon 
them across the continent to Mexico City.l 
His Relacion (1542) of his North Ameri-\ 
can journey is generally accurate, and \ 
an important source. He left a similar 
narrative of his exploration in South 
America (1540), involving a thousand- 
mile march from Brazil to Paraguay. 

NYE, Edgar Wilson (1850-96), better 
known as Bill Nye, was born in Maine, 
reared in the frontier country of Wi^on- 
sin, and removed to Wyoming Territory 
(1876), where he was admitted to the bar 
and edited the Laramie Boomerang (1881- 
4), His humorous writings were frequently 
reprinted and won him intemation^ fame. 
In 1889 he moved east and continued to 
write in a similar vein for the New York 
World. His writings were characterized by 
the loud and obvious humor typical of the 
period, and he employed such stylistic de- 
vices as misquotation, punning, malaprop- 
isms, and understatement, all juxtaposed 
in magnificently deformed sentences. Un- 
der his pseudonym, he published a series 
of veiy successnil Dooks, beginning with 
Bill Isye and Boomerang (1881). Some of 
these were compiled from his brief news- 
paper sketches, while others have a lengthy 
continuity of subject, as in the comic His^ 
tory qf the United States (1894) and History 
qf England (1896). After 1885 his reputa- 
tion was inems^ by his humorous lec- 
tures, in which he /rguently appeared 
with James Whitcomb Kiley. 

NYE, Russell B[laine] (1913- }, Wis- 
consin-born educator. He is the author 
of Georgy Bancroft: Brahmin l^bel (1944, 
Pulitzer Prize) and Midwestern Progres- 
sive Politics (1951}. 
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O Captain! My Captaintf poem by 
Whitman (q.v.)> published in Sequel to 
Drum-^Taps (i86<-o) and in Leaves qf Grass 
(1867). ^though Whitman thought far 
less of this el^y on the death of Lincoln 
than he did of that entitled ‘When Lilacs 
Last in the Door Yard Bloom’d/ it has at- 
tained great popularity because of its rela- 
tively regular stanzaic form, rime, rhyth- 
mic pattern, and refrain. It tells of a ship, 
f epresentative of the Union, coming safelv 
into port, with ‘the people all exulting , 
while the poet sadly walks the deck on 
which lies his Captain, ‘fallen cold and 
dead.’ 

O.HENRY, pseudonym of W.S.Porter 
(q.v.). 

O Pioneers!^ novel by Willa Gather 
(q.v.) publish^ in 1913. 

John Bergson, a strone-willed Swedish 
immigrant, struggles to build a farm on 
the Nebraska prairie, aided by his wife, 
their sons Lou and Oscar, and his favorite, 
the capable, intelligent daughter Alexan- 
dra. At his death, Alexandra assumes the 
responsibility for the farm and the family, 
since her mother lacks ingenuity or deter- 
mination, and her older brothers are obsti- 
nate and plodding while her brother Emil 
is a child of five. She possesses the heroic, 
creative quality of the passing frontier, 
and over a period of years her faith in the 
soil is rewarded by rich harvests. She is 
not satisfied by her increasing prosperity, 
however, for after the departure of Carl 
Linstrum, who seeks a career as an en- 
graver, she lacks companionship in a so- 
ciety of weaker and meaner individuals. 
Emil is now a grown youth, sensitive and 
intelligent, for whom Alexandra has great 
hopes, but he has a secret affair with her 
friend Marie Shabata, and the two are 
killed by Marie’s jealous husband Frank. 
Meanwhile Carl has visit^ the Bergsons 
on his way to the Klondike and he and 
Alexandra find in each other the comple- 
mentary oualities each needs. When he 
learns of Emil’s death, Carl returns to 
marry Alexandra, and they plan to shM 
the responsibilities and fulfilments of life 
on the farm. 

Oak Openings^ The; or^ TheBee^ Hunter^ 
romance by Cooper (q.v.) published in 
1848. 


In Michigan, at the openly of the War 
of 1812, the bee-hunter Benjamin Boden, 
called Le Bourdon (The Drone), is joined 
at his ‘Castle Meal’ (Chdteau au Mtel) by 
the drunken settler Gershom Waring, and 
the Indians Elksfoot and Pigeonswing. He 
learns that the British have captured the 
fort at Mackinaw, and that Pigeonswing 
is a U.S.army messenger, while Elksfoot is 
a British spy. On his way with Waring to 
the latter’s home, Boden finds the corpse 
of Elksfc^t, who has been scalped by 
Pigeonswing. At Warinp;’s home, he meets 
the settler’s wife and his attractive sister, 
Marg[ery, and wins their gratitude by de- 
stroying Waring’s supply of liquor. J^t 
before the arrival of a band of pro-British 
Pottawattainies, they abandon the cabin. 
After rescuing Pigeonswing, they are 
joined by Parson Amen and the American 
corporal Flint, both bound for Mackinaw 
in the company of a renegade Indian, 
Onoah or Scalping Pete. At Boden’s 
‘Castle,* they are surrounded by the Pot- 
tawattamies, with whom Pete pretends to 
parley while actually plotting the massa- 
cre of the whites. He is friendly to Boden, 
however, and uiges him to marry Margery, 
so that the two may escape. After their 
marria^, Amen and Flint are killed, but, 
with the aid of Pigeonswing and the re- 
pentent Pete, the omer whites escape. 

OAKES, Urian (^.1631-81). Massachu- 
setts poet and cleigyman, born in EnglancL 
graduated from Harvard (1649), returned 
to his native country to teach and preach, 
but settled in New England (1671) b^ 
cause of his stanch Puritan orth^oxy. His 
one published poem, an Elegie (1677) on 
Thomas ShepaM, has been highly prmsed. 
as has the prose in his various Jpublishea 
sermons. While pastor of the Church of 
Cambridge, he was also acting president 
of Harvard (i67C~8o), and is accused of 
having allowed the near-extinction of the 
college. 

OAKLEY, Annie (i86o-i926),celebrated 
as a markswoman with rifle and pistol, 
was long a member of Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West show. Her unerring accuracy in per- 
forming such tricks as perforating a play- 
ing cara tossed in the air has caus^ theat- 
rical passes and other complimentary 
tickets distinguished by punch marks to 
be known as ‘Annie Oakleys.’ 
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O’Comior 


Omkley 

Oakley* Dorinda, character in Barren 
Ground (q.v.)« 

Oath of a Freedman, legal formulary of 
Massachusetts probably first drafted in 
1631, revised (1634} to include a state- 
ment of the freeman’s obligation, again 
revised (r.1648) as the Freemans Oathy 
fitted to the status of one 'now to be made 
free’ instead of one already an 'Inhabi- 
tant, and Freeman,’ and finally revised 
(1664) include an oath of allegiance to 
the Crown lacking in the previous forms. 
The 1634 version was probably the one 
employed for Stephen Daye’s broadside 
(1639), the first piece of printing in what 
is now the United States. No copy of 
Daye’s printed form exists but its text is 
known through John Child’s pamphlet. 
New Englands Jonas cast up at London 

(1647). 

OBERHOLTZER* Elus Paxson (1868- 
1936), historian and pupil of J.B.Mc- 
Master, whose Memoir he wrote (1933). 
His History of the United States Since the 
Civil fVar (5 vols.,1917-36) has been ac- 
cused of undue generalizations and unsub- 
stantiated prejudices against Mormons, 
the labor movement, and other subjects. 

Oberlin College, Ohio coeducational in- 
stitution, founded in 1833, was the first 
college to admit Negro students (1835) 
and the first to gjve degrees to women 
(iSp), It was originally a strong Congre- 
gational school. Thornton Wilder was a 
student (1915-17), and graduates include 
Lucy Stone (1847), R.A.Millikan (1891), 
D.J.Snider (1862), and Anna Louise 
Strong (1905). 

0*BRIEN, Edward JJoseph] [Harring- 
ton] (1890-1941), emtor of the annual 
Best Short Stories (1914-40) and of a 
similar yearly compilation. Best British 
Short Stories (1921-40). He was the author 
of some origind plays, poetry, and non- 
fiction, as well as the editor of various 
other works. From 1922 until his death he 
Uved in England. 

O’BRIEN, Fitz-James (r.1828-62), Irish- 
bom journalist and author, came to the 
U.S. (r.1852), where he was soon a con- 

? >icuous figure at PfafTs and other New 
brk Bohemian rend^vous. Although he 
had fSM^iouriy contributed to Irish and 
Eng jMBh fiodicals, his reputation is based 
on tings for American journals, 

his rococo short stories dealing 
ImiSycholQffical subjects reminiscent of 


Poe. The most notable of these, The Dia- 
mond Lens’ {Atlantic Monthly^ Jan. 
1858), tells of the inventor of a powerful 
microscope, who was enabled to see a 
sylph-like human being enclosed in a drop 
of water. After becoming obsessed by this 
fascinating creature, he went mad when 
she died. 'The Wondersmith’ and 'What 
Was It?’ were similar fantastic stories. 
O’Brien also wrote some plays and many 
commonplace verses. His most notable 
play was T 1 ^ Gentleman from Ireland 
(1854). He died as the result of a wound . 
received in a Civil War battle. His Poems 
and Stories were collected by his friend, 
William Winter (1881). J 

O’BRIEN, Frederick (1869-1932), jour-l 
nalist and globe-trotting vagabond, whose\ 
first book, hFhite Shadows in the South Seas \ 
(1919), an account of his life in the Mar- \ 
ques^, had a nation-wide vogue with a \ 
public weary of wartime realities. He \ 
wrote two similar books, has been credited 
with reviving interest in the works of Mel- 
ville, and inspired a host of imitations ex- 
ploiting the glamour of the Pacific islands. 

Obscure Destinies, novelettes by Wllla 
Cather (q.v.). 

O’GATARAGT, Jehu, see Neal, John. 

OGGIDENTE, Maria del, pseudonym 
of Maria Brooks (q.v.). 

OGGOM, Samson (1723-92), Mohegan 
Indian of Connecticut, was converted by 
Whitefield (1739) and educated by Eleazar 
Wheelock. He preached to the Montauk, 
Stockbridge, and other Indians, received 
Presbyterian orders (1759), and visited 
England (1766-7), where he preached to 
raise money for Dartmouth College. He 
edited a Choice Collection of Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs (1774), and several hymns 
are attributed to him. 

OGHS, Adolph S[imon] (1858-1935), 
bom in Tennessee, began his career as a 
newspaper publisher by purchasing the 
Chattanooga Times (1878). In 1896 he ac- 
quired The New York Times (q.v.), and 
by avoiding partisan or personal bias and 
refusing to adopt the sensationalism of the 
yellow press, raised it to a position gener- 
ally considered the most eminent among 
U.S. papers. An Honorable Titan (1946) 
is a biography by Gerald Johnson. 

O’CONNOR, William Douglas (1832- 
89), journalist and minor governmental 
official, is best known for The Good Gray 
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Octave Thanet 


Ode 


Poet (1866), a defense of his friend Whit- 
man written upon the latter’s dismissal 
from a governmental clerkship. The title 
of his t^k gave the poet his sobriquet* 
Whitman in turn wrote a preface for 
0 ’G>nnor’s posthumous collection, Three 
Tales (1892), containing The Carpenter/ 
an idealized Christ-like depiction of the 
poet. O’Connor was also the author of an 
Abolitionist novel, Harrington (i860), 
and of two pamphlets that contended that 
Bacon was the author of Shakespeare’s 
plays. 

OGTAVB Thanet, pseudonym of Alice 
French (q.v.). 

Octavia Bragaldi, play by Charlotte 
Barnes (q.v.). 

Octopus^ The: A Story of California^ 
novel by Frank Norris (q.v*), published in 
1^1 as the first part of his uncompleted 
trilogy, ‘The Epic of the Wheat.’ 

The central theme in this realistic study 
of California farm life is the growing and 
harvesting of the wheat. Magnus Derrick 
operates the great Rancho de los Muertos, 
near Bonneville in the San Joaquin valley, 
and is the leading spokesman for the farm- 
ers of the community. His son Harran 
helps him to manage their tenants and 
agricultural activities, while another son, 
Lyman, is a corporation lawyer in San 
Francisco. Among the neighboring farmers 
are Broderson, Osterman, and Annixter, 
all of whom are associated in a struggle to 
resist the encroachments of the Pacific and 
Southwestern Railroad, which dominates 
the state government and gradually ex- 
tends its monopoly over other industries. 
The railroad is in complete control of Bon- 
neville, for it subsidizes Genslinger, editor 
of the town paper, and, through S.Behr- 
man, its unofficial agent, influences prices, 
interest rates, and all financial transac- 
tions. When Dyke, a veteran engineer, 
quits his position rather than accept a 
w^e-cut, and becomes a farmer, he is 
ruined because of exorbitant freight rates, 
and in desperation robs a train, later end- 
ing in prison. Presley, a poet from the 
East, stays for a time at Derrick’s ranch 
and learns to sympathize with the cause 
of the oppressed farmers. He writes a poem 
about them that is widely popular, but 
finds it has no effect in the ^nflict of tre- 
mendous issues and resigns himself to being 
onljr an observer of the stirring events 
which follow. The farmers hold much of 


their land on option from the railroad, 
which raises the price enormously and puts 
up the land for public sale. Outraged by 
the broken promises and unfair tactics of 
Behrman and the corporation, the farmers 
form a protective league to prot^t and in- 
fluence the state administration in their in- 
terests, electing Magnus Derrick their 

E resident. The Teague succeeds in placing 
.yman on the state commission to fix 
rates, but he is bribed by the railroad and 
betrays his backers. When the railroad 
causes legal authorities to dispossess them 
of their land, the farmers revolt and in an 
armed clash many ^e killed, including 
Annixter, who has just married Hilma 
Tree. The railroad has now won complete 
domination, and the families of the insuiu 
gents are thrown into poverty and suffer- 
ing. M^nus has been disgrac^ and ruined 
and is forced to enter the employment of 
Behrman, who is later accidentally smoth- 
ered to death while watching the loading 
on shipboard of his own dishonestly gained 
wheat. Presley, indignant oyer thelDut- 
rages he has witnessed, visits Shelgrim, 
president of the railroad, but instead of 
the inhumane criminal he had expected 
finds Shelgrim sentimental and genial, 
convinced that his actions are dictated by 
circumstances and economic laws. 

Octoroon^ The^ melodramatic play about 
slavery by Dion Boucicault (q.v.), pro- 
duced in 1859. It was based on The ^ad-- 
roon (q.v.) by Mayne Reid. 

Ode Recited at the Commemoration 
of the Living and Dead Soldiers of 
Harvard University^ by Lowell (q.v.), 
privately printed in 1865 and published 
in The Cathedral (iSyy). It is in the irregu- 
lar form of the Pindaric ode as adapted by 
Cowley. 

Although song is ‘weak-winged,’ yet 
‘feathered words^ will recall the love for 
Truth that inspired the sons of Harv^d 
to sacrifice their lives and make faith 
‘whole with deed.’ Such sacrifice for an 
ideal gives the world of constant change 
‘a high immunity from Night.’ lincoln is 
symbolic of the courageous warrior against 
falsehood, and as long as men are loyal to 
an inspiring goal ‘outside of Self’ they 
shall revere those who have died for its 
preservation. In gratitude, they shall give 
^that plain civic wreath,’ nobl^ than the 
feudal rewards of Europe, for it is no one 
man who is celebrated, but rather ‘the 
pith and marrow of a Nation.’ 
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Ode 


Of Mice and Men 


Ode Sung at the Occasion of Decorat • 
ing the Graves of the Confederate 
Dead, delivered at Charleston (1867)^ was 
written by Timrod (q.v.) and published 
in his Poems (1873). five quatrains of 
octosyllabic Iines> this elegy on 'martyrs 
of the fallen cause’ declares that, though 
no marble column yet honors their de- 
feated valor, the blossom of their fame is 
blown, 

And somewhere, waiting for its birth. 

The shaft is in the stone. 

ODELL, George C[linton] D[ensmor£] 
(1866-1949), professor of dramatic litera- 
ture at Columbia (1895-1939), and author 
of Shakespeare from Betterton to Irving 
(1920) and Annals of the New York Stage 
(15 vols., 1927-45)- 

ODELL, Jonathan (1737-1818), grand- 
son of Jonathan Dickinson, was born in 
New Jersey, and after graduation from the 
College of New Jersey (1759) became a 
surgeon in the British army. During a 
residence in England he was an Anglican 
minister. In his native colony, at the out- 
break of the Revolution, he indicated his 
sympathies by writing *k Birthdajf Song’ 
(1776) in honor of the king, attacking the 
patriots. He escaped to New York, and, 
remaining within the British lines until the 
end of the war, served as an army chaplain, 
as secretary to Sir Guy Carleton, and as a 
go-between in the treasonable negotiations 
of Andr6 and Benedict Arnold. He also 


by their production of his one-act play, 
(q.v., 1 935), dealing with . 
a taxi strike. This success was followed by 
the production of Awake and Sing (q.v., 
1935) and the one-act play. Till the Day I 
Die (1935), vbout the struggle of the Ger- 
man communists at the beginning of the 
Hitler regime. These plays brought Odets 
a reputation as the leadine proletarian 
playwright, although he has been less con- 
cerned with the problems of the worker 
than with the 'fraud’ of middle-class civili- 
zation, deprived by its economic insecurity 
of its former status and becoming aware 
that most of its cherished ideals no long^. 
correspond to realities. Further realistid 
plays written for the Group are; Paradise 
Lost (1935); Golden Boy (1^37)^ about a\ 
young Itaiian-American violinist whose\ 
desire for wedth and fame leads him to be- \ 
come a pugilist, and who dies in an auto- 
mobile crash, having attempted to find an 
escape in speed from the loss of his inner ' 
security; Rocket to the Moon (1938), por- 
traying a Bronx dentist who attempts to 
find happiness in a belated love affair, but 
fails because his will has been vitiated by 
the meanness of his past life; Night Music 
(1940), the love story of a lower-middle- 
class couple in New York; and Clash by 
Night (1941), a love 'triangle.* Later 
plays, infrequent because of motion pic- 
ture work, are: The Big Knife (19A8); The 
Country Girl (1950); and The Flowering 
Peach (1954), a retelling of the Noah tale. 


aided the British by contributing essays 
and satirical poetry to Rivington's New 
York Gazeteer, Although less poetic than 
the other Loyalist writer, Joseph Stans- 
bury, he was more virulent, and showed 
his abilitv at versified invective in such 
works as ^Word of ^ngress’ (1779), an at- 
tack on the Continental Congress, and 
‘The American Times’ (1780), published 
under the pseudonym Camillo (^uerno and 
generally attributed to him, which de- 
nounced the American leaders. His poetry 
was first collected in The Loyal Verses of 
Joseph Stanshury and Doctor Jonathan 
Odell (i860). After the war, he went tem- 
porarily to England, and spent his later 
fife in New Brunswick. 

ODETS, CuFFORD (1906- ), born in 
jE%:iladeiphia and reared in the Bronx of 
New York, quit school at 15 to become an 
act0r* After acting with the Theatre Guild, 
^pecame a founder of the Group Theatre 
and was catapulted into fame 


ODIORNE, Thomas (1769-1851), New 
Hampshire poet, graduate of Dartmouth 
(1791), who wrote The Progress of Refine- 


Influenced poetically by James Thomson 
and Akenside, Odiorne was a precursor of 
the romantic movement, in his use of the 
philosophy of Locke and David Hartley 
to show the mutual adjustment of man 
and nature, and the way in which man 
can attain an ideal ethical state. 

Of Mice and MeH, novelette by Stein- 
beck (q.v.), publish^ in 1937 and drama- 
tized by tne author in 1938. 

George Milton and Lennie Small, itiner- 
ant farm laborers, come to work on a Sf^- 
nas Valley ranch in central California. 
Lennie has tremendous strength but a 
feeble intellect, and pcMsesses a morbid 
desire to handle soft objects* Geor^ sup- 
plies Lennie*8 deficiencies, exploiting his 
strength and cherishing their mutual 
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Of Thee I Sing 


Oglethorpe 


dream of a small farm of their own. Cur^ 
lcv» son of the boss, is an arrogant bully 
whose bride’s promiscuity has already 
caused quarrels among the farmhands 
When jealousy prompts him to pick a 
fight with Lennie, he emerges with a 
crushed hand, and his wife b^ns to ad- 
, mire the unwilling Lennie. She seeks a pre- 
text to be alone with him, and one day in 
the hayloft tries to arouse his desire. He 
begins to stroke her hair, and, when she 
resists, he accidentally breaks her neck. 
He flees to the river, planning to escape. 
George and a friend discover the body, 

• and George hurriedly follows, ahead of a 
mob led by the enra^ Curley. Finding 
Lennie beside a ^Tuded pool, George 
.calms his fears with the frequently re- 
peated description of the farm of their 
hopes, and shoots him in the head. 

Of Thee 1 Sing^ musical comedy, mth 
music by George Gershwin (q.v.) and 
text by George Kaufman (q.v.), Morrie 
Ryskind, and Ira Gershwin. Produced in 
1931, it was published in 1932, when it won 
the rulitzer Prize. 

Lampooning U.S. politics, the action 
occurs during a farcical presidential cam- 
paign, in street parades, hotel-room ses- 
sions, and Madison Square Garden, and, 
following the election, in White House 
offices and the Senate chamber. The party 
nominees are John P. Wintergreen, an 
energetic romantic hero, for president, 
and Alexander ThrottleTOttom, an ex- 
ceedingly modest and retiring little man, 
for vice president. Seeking a platform 
issue, "something that everybody is in- 
terested in, and that doesn’t matter a 
damn,’ the party leaders decide that Win- 
tergreen must fall in love, and prepare a 
campaign based on his romance with "the 
most beautiful girl in Americ^’ to be 
chosen in a contest at Atlantic City. The 
title is won by Diana Devereaux, a Louisi- 
ana belle, but meanwhile Wintergreen has 
determined to marry Mar^r Turner, a 
campaign worker. The ticket is victorious, 
and John and Mary are simultaneously 
inaugurated and married by Supreme 
Court justices. A later complication, 
caused bv Diana’s suit for breach of 
promise, is resolved when Mary regains 
popular favor by giving birth to tvdns, and 
the forgotten Throttlebottom appears to 
marry Diana. 

Of Time and the River: A Legend of 
Man's Hunger in His Youths scmi-auto- 


biographical novel by Tliomas Wolfe 
(q.v.), published in 1935 as a sequel to 
Look Homeward^ Angel \(i.r*). 

Eugene Gant leaves his Southern home 
for graduate work at Harvard, where the 
scope of his immense romantic appetite for 
mqierience is broadened, as he reads vora- 
dously, studies playwriting in the class of 
Professor Hatcher, and cultivates eccen- 
tric ^quaintances, including his absurdly 
erudite uncle, Bascom Pentland. After 
losing his first bewildered feeling of 
strangeness, he finds a valued friend in 
Hatcher’s youthful assistant, Francis 
Starwick, a cultured, fastidious, and af- 
fected scholar. During these two years, 
Eugene tries to bend his creative talent 
to the exacting dramatic form, and 
achieves a limited success before he leaves 
for a brief visit at home, where his father 
dies after a long and terrible illness. He 
goes north again, this time to serve as a 
college instructor of Endish in New York 
City, which provides the setting for his 
tumultuous mystic vision of the modern 
"manswarm.’ Companions of this period 
include Abe Jones, an earnest Jevn^ stu- 
dent; Joel Pierce, who introduces Eugene 
to the luxurious life of the Hudson River 
social set, and whose sister is one of a 
number of girls who are the objects of his 
sudden passions; and bitter, disillusioned 
Robert Weaver and his mistress, Martha 
Upshaw. Careful saving makes ^ssible a 
European tour, during which Eugene 
meets Starwick, now even more febrile 
and affected. With Ann and Elinor, two 
Boston girls, they spend several weeks as 
tourists in Paris and the provinces. Eu- 

f me falls in love with Ann, Elinor with 
ugene, and Ann with Starwick, who re- 
sponds to neither, giving himself up to 
dissipation during mysterious disappear- 
ances. Appalled and dis^sted when he 
discovers that Starwick is a homosexudi, 
Eugene leaves his friends, to tour Europe 
alone until he is forced by lack of funds to 
return to the U.S. 

OGLETHORPE, James Edward (1696* 
1785), English general, in 1732 obtained a 
charter for the colony of Georcpa, as an 
asylum for the debtor class and persecuted 
Protestants of England. To raise revenue 
for his venture, he wrote A New and Ac* 
curate Account of the Provinces of Sotah* 
Carolina and Georgia, (1732), The follow- 
ing year he arrived in Georgia, and with 
120 colonists under his governorship 
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Oh! SuMUinah 

founded the city of Savannah. During the 
English war with Spain (1739-43), he 
successfully repulsed Spanish attacl^, al- 
though failing in an attempted siege of 
St.Augustine. His policy of religious tol- 
eration attracted many diverse sects, but 
dissatisfaction with his colonial policy oc- 
casioned his permanent return to England 
(1743), where he resigned his post (175a). 
His ^ministration was attacked in a 
book by Patrick Tailfer. 

Oht Susannah, song by Stephen Foster 
(q.v.), published in his of the Sable 
Harmonists (1848). With new words it 
was popular among Forty-Niners and is 
identified with the westward migration. 
0*HARA, John [Henry] (1905- ), 
after a journalistic career in his native 
Pennsylvania and in New York, began to 
write stories of acid observation on the 
country-club set, actors, and barroom 
figures, collected in The Doctor's Son 
(i 935 )> on Parade (1939), Pipo 
Night (1945), and Hellbox (1947). His 
novels are; Appointment in Samarra 
(1934), an ironic, toughly realistic treat- 
ment of the fast country-club set of a 
Pennsylvania city; Butterfield 8 (1935), 
based on a New York murder, revealing 
the sordid and sensational lives of people 
on the fringe of cafe-society and the under- 
world; Hope of Heaven (1938), about an 
unhappy love affair between a scenario 
writer and a bookshop clerk; A Rage to 
Uve (1949), about the tormented life of a 
woman who could not be faithful to the 
husband she really loved; The Farmers 
Hotel (i 95 1 ), a novriette about snowbound 
people involved in a violent tragedy, and 
Ten North Frederick (1955). Pal Joey 
(1940) is a series of letters from a night- 
dub singer, dramatized by O'Hara and 
others as a musical comedy (1940). Sweet 
and Sour (1954) collects columns on 
books and authors. 

O’HARA, Theodore (1820-67), Ken- 
tucky poet and journalist, whose varied 
career included legal practice, minor diplo- 
matic positions, and service in the Mexi- 
can War and the Civil War. Although his 
poetry has not been collected, the rhetori- 
cal The Old Pioneer' and The Bivouac 
of the Dead,’ honoring Kentuckians in the 
Mexican War, are anthology pieces. 
O’HIGGINS, Harvey [Jerrold] (1876- 
192^), Canadian-born author, whose pop- 
ularizations of special su^ects, written 
l^th authorities in their fields, include: 


Ojibway Indians 

The Beast (1910), a study of the social en- 
vironment of city-bred children; Undfr 
the Prophet in Utah (1911), an analysis of ^ 
the Mormon church; and The American 
Mind in Action (1924), psychoanalyses of 
eminent Americans. His fiction indudes: 
Some Distinguished Americans (1922), a 
fictional use of the method employed in 
The American Mind in Action; Julie 
Crane (1924); and Clara Barron (1926), . 
portraits of modern American women. He 
also wrote Polygamy (1914), a drama of 
Mormon marriage, and dramatized Sin- 
clair Lewis's Main Street (1921). 

Ohio Company, was organized (1749) 
by a group of Virginians and London metf 
chants, to gain control of the Ohio Valleyt 
then in dispute between England and 
France, and to carry on trade and smugA 
gling with the Indians. George II granted! 
the Company 500,000 acres, rnostly in the! 
present state of West Virginia, and a! 
series of forts was established, prior to a \ 
merger with the Walpole Company 
(1772), which had also received territory 
in the region. The Revolution prevented 
permanent colonization and exploitation. 

The Ohio Company of Associates was 
organized by New Englanders (1786), and 
the following year a grant of i,joo,ooo 
acres was obtained for 1 1,000,000 in Con- 
tinental obligations, valued at about eight 
cents to the dollar. New England colonists 
settled the r^ion of the present state of 
Ohio, prohibited slavery, and, to protect 
their interests, urged the passage of the 
Northwest Ordinance (1787). 

Oil!, novel by Upton Sinclair (q.v.) pub- 
lished in 1927. 

Based on the oil scandals of the Hard- 
ing administration, especially the Teapot 
Dome affair (q.v.), the narrative tells of 
the struggles of *Bunny’ Ross and his 
father, a good-natured independent oil 
operator, against the encroachments of 
monopoly. Involved in the detailed ac- 
count of business transactions are the 
thinly disguised characters of senators, 
oil magnates, and other public figur^. 
Bunny^ experiences lead him to realize 
that the bribery of public officials, the op- 
pression of workers, and international con- 
flicts are inherent in the private ownership 
of the industry, and he turns for a solu- 
tion to socialism. 

Ojibway Indians (also Ojibwa or Chip- 
pewa), Algonquian hunting tribe of the 
Great Lakes r^on. They sided with the 
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Okies 

French during the French and Indian 
» Wars, and shared in Pontiac’s rebellion. 
Later most of them were won over to the 
British side in the War of 1812. One of 
their chiefs^ George Q>pway (q.v.) has 
written about them, and they are the sub* 
ject of an ethnological study by School- 
craft. The Ojibway figure in Hiawatha as 
the tribe to which the hero belongs, and 
they appear in Cooper’s Oak Openings. 

OkieSf name applied to refugees from 
Oklahoma, Texas, and other Dust Bowl 
states, who, because of the destruction of 
their farms by drought and dust storms, 
have emigrated to seek employment else- 
where, mainly in California. Steinbeck’s 
novel. The Grapes^ qf Wraths is concerned 
with an Okie family. 

Oklahoma! see Green Grow the Lilacs. 
OV Man Adam an* His Chillun^ Negro 
folk versions of Old Testament stones, 
written by Roark Bradford (q.v.) and 
published in 1928. The book suggested 
The Green Pastures (q.v.). 

Old Black Joe, song by Stephen Foster 
(q.v.). 

Old Block, see Alonzo Delano 

Old Colony, name formerly given to the 
territory occupied by the Plymouth Colo- 
ny (q.v.). 

Old Creole Days, seven short stories by 
G.W.Cable (q.v.), published in 1879. 
Later editions also include the novelette, 
Madame Delphine (q.v.), and all deal with 
the local color of 19th-century New Or- 
leans. 

*Caf6 des Exiles’ is a romantic tale of a 
sm\iggling plot of 1835, set in the caf6 of 
kindly old M. D’Hcmecourt. Major Gala- 
had Shaughnessy, gallant leader of the 
conspirators, causes their failure by an 
excess of cunning, but wins the hand of 
D’Hemecourt’s daughter Pauline. ‘Jc^^n- 
ah Poquelin* tells of a former slave-trader 
who suddenly goes into retirement in his 
Suburban house. Because of the disap- 
pearance of his brother Jacques, the ruin- 
ous aspect of his grounds, and his fierce 
exclusion of trespassers, old Po^elin 
comes to have an evil reputation. When 
he dies, it is revealed that Jacques is a 
helpless and gruesome leper, whom Jean 
has personally concealed and cared for 
during these years. * Tite Poulette’ is the 
story of Kristian Koppig, a young Dutch- 
man who falls in love with Poulette, 
daughter of his neighbor, Madame John. 
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Kristian is injured while championing 
Poulette in a quarrel, and she nurses him 
to health. He proposes marriage, but she 
refuses, heart-broken, because Madame 
John has a strain of N^ro blood. The ro- 
mance concludes happily, when the older 
woman reveals that she is only Poulette’s 
fost^ mother, the girl’s white parents 
having died during her infancy. ^Madame 
Dtiicieuse’ tells of the 15-year-long mis- 
understanding between General de Villi- 
vicencio, who clings to the outmoded 
Cr^le code of honor, and his gentle and 
retiring son, Dr.Mossy, who champions 
science and common sense. Mossy will not 
marry his beautiful fiancee, Madame 
Ddlicieuse, because his father has disin- 
herited him. Through a comi>licated in- 
tri^e, the young woman brings about 
their reconciliation. 

Old Dan Tucker, minstrel show song by 
Dan Emmett (q.v.). 

Old Dominion, name given to the state 
of Virginia, because Charles II elevated 
the colony to the position of a dominion 
by quartering the arms of the London 
Company on his shield. 

Old Farmer* $ Almanac, see Farmer*s 
Almanack. 

Old Folks at Home, song by Stephen 
Foster (q.v.) published in 1851 under the 
name of E.P.Christy (q.v.), for whom it 
was written. It is also luiown as *Swanee 
River.’ 

Old Fuss and Feathers, sobriquet of 
Winfield Scott (q.v.). 

Old Glory, popular name given to the 
Stars and Stripes (q.v.), said to have orig- 
inated with Captain William Driver, who, 
before setting sail from Salem on his brig 
Charles Doggett, was presented (August 
1831) with a U.S.fiag, which he chris- 
tened Old Glory. It is uncertain whether 
Driver first gave the flag this name at this 
date, but he is credited with creating the 
epithet. 

Old Hickory, sobriquet of Andrew Jack- 
son (q.v.). 

Old Homestead, The, play by Denman 
Thompson (q.v.). 

Old Ironsides, popular name of the 4^ 
gun frigate. Constitution, launched in 
1797, wnich served in the Tripolitan War 
and the War of 1812. Under the command 
of Isaac Hull (1773-1843), the Constitu^ 
tion won the battle with the British vessd 
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Old Light 

Guerrihrey ofF Cam Raoty Newfoundland 
(Aug. 199 1812). The frigate was ordered 
to be dismantled (1830)9 but was saved 
when public sentiment was aroused by 
Holmes’s poem9 "Old Ironsides’ (1830)9 
and was rebuilt (1833). 

Old Light, see Great Awakening. 

Old Maid, The, novelette by Edith 
Wharton (q.v.), published in 1924 as one 
of the series, ‘Old New York.’ Zoe Akins 
dramatized it (1935). 

Delia Lovell and her cousin Charlotte 
both love Clem Spender, and Charlotte 
has an illegitimate daughter by him after 
Delia leaves to marry wealthy Jim Ral- 
ston. Ever domineering and afraid of 
scandal9 Delia takes the child Tina into 
her home as her own daughto9 and ma- 
neuvers Charlotte into breaking her en- 
gagement to Joseph Ralston. Charlotte 
uves with them as the maiden aunt9 sti- 
fling the truth through love of her child9 
even when Tina regards her as a quaint 
survival whose presence is rather a nui- 
sance. The cousins quarrel violently the 
night before Tina’s wedding, but when 
they are left alone Delia recognizes that 
she has done a ‘sacrilegious thing’ in in ter- 
fering with another ‘human being’s right 
to love and suffer after his own fashion,’ 
and they settle down to a quiet under- 
standing and old age. 

Old Man and the Sea, They novelette 
by Hemingwav, published in 1952. 

This parable of man’s struggle with 
the natural world, of his noble courage 
and endurance tells of the Cuban fisher- 
man Santiago who for 84 luckless days 
has rowed ms skiff into the Gulf Stream 
in quest of marlin. At first accompanied 
by the boy Manolin, with whom he talked 
of better days and about the great sport 
of baseball, he is now alone. Aged and 
solitaiT, he goes far out and hooks a 
great nsh that tows his boat all afternoon 
and night and into Ae next day as he 
pits his skill and waning strength against 
It the wav he once did as a wrestler called 
EJ Campion. As the second night turns to 
dawn he finally harpoons his catch, lashes 
it to his small boat, and makes his weary 
way home. As he sails slowly to port 
sharks attack his catch and he fights them 
as best he can with a knife lashed to the 
tiller gripped in raw hands. When he 
makes land his marlin is but a skeleton. 
Prbud in defeat Santiago furls his sail, 
•tuggers to his shack, to be found by the 
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Oldtown Folks 

boy and other fishermen who marvel at 
his catch, while the spent man sleeps and . 
dreams of past experiences. 

Old Manse, residence of the Emerson 
family, at Concord. Hawthorne lived 
there (1842-6) during the writing of his 
Mosses from an Old Manse. 

Old Northwest, see Northwest Territory. 

Old Oaken Bucket, The, song by Sam- 
uel Woodworth (q.v.). 

Old Side, see Great Awakening. 

Old South Church, erected at Boston in 
1729, was used as a meeting place of ^e 
patriots prior to the Revolution. During 
the siege of Boston it was occupied by tl£ 
British, and the library stored there by 
Thomas Prince was scattered. \ 

Old Southwest, as distinguished from| 
die present Southwest (q.v.), included the\ 
region between the Savannah River and \ 
the Mississippi (q.v.), which constituted ^ 
the southwestern frontier from colonial 
times to the early 19th century. The 
pioneer setders of this wilderness area, 
some of whom were called ‘crackers* 
(q.v.), ^ created a distinctive folklore, 
which in turn gave rise to the frontier 
stories and sketches of T.B.Thorpe, Davy 
Crockett, G.W.Harris, Joseph Bmdwin, . 
J.M.Field, J.J.Hooper, Sol Smith, and 
A.B.Longstreet. 

Old SwimmW^Hole, The, and *Leven 
More Poems y first book by James Whit- 
comb Riley (q.v.), published in 1883 un- 
der the pseudon)rm ‘Benj.F.Johnson, of 
Boone,’ hut having the author’s own 
name in brackets. The poems were orig- 
inally written for The Indian^olis 7 s«r- 
naly and include ‘When the Frost Is on 
the Punkin.’ These simple, sendmental, 
poems in the homely Hoosier dialect es- 
tablished Riley’s popularity. 
OLDMIXON, John (1673-1742), Eng- 
lish poet, historian, and hack writer, 
whose British Empire in America (2 vols., 
1708}, although inaccurate, was advanced 
for its dme, viewing the American col- 
onies and ^e West Indies as a single com- 
munity of interests in British imperialism. 
OL 0 STYLE, Jonathan and Oliver, 
pseudonyms respecdvely of Irving & 
Guiding. 

Oldtown Folks, novel by Mrs. Stowe 
published in 1869 and dramatized 
by the author the same year. 

Horace Holyoke, who has grown up in 
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Oldtowtii Massachusetts, during the post- 
, Revolutionary pmod, describes the town’s 
t^rpical institutions, its preoccupation 
with theological discussion, and its lead- 
ing citizens, scholarly Par^n Lothrop and 
his aristocratic. Episcopalian wife, known 
as ‘Lady’ Lothrop. Henry and Tina Perci- 
val, foundling orphans, are taken into the 
family of ‘Old Crab’ Smith and Miss As- 
‘ phyxia Smith, whose harshness and miser- 
liness cause the children to run away, al- 
though they are brought back by Horace’s 
Uncle Fly and Sam Lawson, the humorous 
^ idler and oracle. Tina is now adopted by 
**Mis8 Mehitable Rossiter, daughter of the 
Iprmer clergyman, and Henry lives with 
Madam Lothrop. On her annual Easter 
trip to Boston, the children attend Church 
of England services and meet leaders of 
Boston sodety, including Ellery Daven- 
port, an aristocratic Revolutionary officer 
who resembles Aaron Burr. After the or- 
phans are di^overed to be members of a 
wealthy British family, Henry attends the 
academy at Cloudland, and then goes to 
Harvard with Horace, who falls in love 
with Tina. The girl marries Davenport, 
but her happiness is short-lived, for 
Miss Rossi ter s sister Emily appears to 
accuse Davenport of seducing her and be- 
ing the father of her daughter. Tina adopts 
the child, and goes with her husband to 
Europe. Henry goes to England and be- 
comes an Anglican clergyman. When the 
Davenports return to Massachusetts, El- 
lerv becomes a TOlitical leader, and is 
killed in a duel. Two years later, Horace 
and Tina are married. 

OLMSTED, pREDERiCKLaw (i 903), 
landscape architect and conservationist, 
noted K>r his unbiased travel books, A 
Journey in the Seaboard Slave States 
(1856), A Journey Through Texas (1857L 
and A Journey in the Back Country (i860), 
which were condensed and reissued as 
The Cotton Kingdom (2 vols.,1861). He 
also wrote IFalks and Talks 0/ an Ameri- 
canFarmer in England (i 8 J2). His greatest 
works in landscape architecture include 
Central Park and Riverside Park in New 
York City; the Boston park system; the 
Capitol grounds at Washington, D.C.; 
the 1893 World’s Fair at Chicago; and the 
campuses of the University of California 
and Stanford University. Olmsted was in- 
strumental in making public reservations 
of Niagara Falls and Tosemite, and pub- 
lished works relating to public parks. 


OLNEY, Jesse (1798-1872), Connecticut 
educator, whose Practical System qf Mod^ 
em Geography (1828) was a standard 
American text of extensive influence dur- 
ing the 19th century. Its method was to 
fimiliarize the student with his own en- 
vironment, and then progress to a knowl- 
edge of distant lands and geographical 
phenomena. 

Omoo, a Narrative of Adventures in the 
South fictional account by Melville 
(q.v.) of his experiences in the Society 
Iriands (1842). It was published in 1847 as 
a sequel to Typee (q.v.)« 

At Nukuheva the narrator is taken 
aboard the short-handed Australian trader 
(actually tht Lucy Ann), Despite 
his injured leg, he signs on as a seaman, 
being assured that he may leave the ship 
at the next port. He discovers that the 
ship is in poor condition, and that Captain 
Guy is ill and untrustworthy, but he ad- 
mires the mate Jermin, and finds a friend 
in jovial, well-traveled, well-read Dr.l^ng 
Ghost. At Papeetee, the consul WilSon 
orders the Julia to sea again, but the un- 
ruly crew disobeys, bringing the ship into 
harbor. Imprisoned for insubordination, 
the men oppose efforts to force them 
aboard and at last are deserted, when the 
Julia sails with a new crew. They annoy 
the natives, whose scanty supplies they 
share^ although the old guide ‘Captain 
Bob* IS friendly. The narrator and the doc- 
tor leave Tahiti for Imeeo, where they 
work for two planters, the Yankee Zeke 
and the cockney Shorty. Soon tiring of 
farm labor, they desert the plantation to 
explore the islands and study the people. 
Then, leaving Long Ghost in Tahiti, the 
narrator ships on a whaler. The Leviathan, 

On the Banks of the Wabash, song by 
Paul Dresser (q.v.). 

oRaTE, Juan DE (r.i 549-^.1624), Span- 
ish explorer who in 1595 began his trip 
north from Mexico City, with some -^00 
men, of whom 130 took their families, 
to take possession of New Mexico, and ex- 
plore the present region of northeast Ari- 
zona and Kansas. He took possession near 
El Paso (1598) and was governor of the 
region until in 1608 he was remrned to 
Mexico and found guilty of disobeying 
orders and mistreating soldiers and In- 
dians, and was permanently exiled from 
New Mexico and for four years from Mex- 
ico City. An epic poem on his expedition 
was wntten by VillagrA. 
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Once I Pav’d through a Git^ 

Once J Passed through a Populous 
City^ poem by Whitman (q.v.) published 
in the ‘Children of Adam* section (q.v.) of 
Leaves oj Grass (i860). Although the poem 
in its original manuscript referred to a 
man, and Whitman denied that the poem 
was autobiographical, its declaration that 
*o{ ail that city 1 remember only a woman* 
has led biographers to contend that it re- 
fers to a love affair in New Orleans in 1 848 
which substantially altered his character. 

One^Hoss Shay^ see Deacon's Master- 
piece. 

One Man*s Initiation^ novel by Dos 
Passos (q.v.). 

One More Springy novel by Robert 
Nathan (q.v.). 

One of Our Girls^ comedy by Bronson 
Howard (q.v.). 

One of OurSt novel by Willa Gather 
(q.v.). 

One Woman's novel by Robert 
Herrick (q*y.) publish^ in 1913. 

Milly Kidge, attractive, self-centered, 
and ambitious, moves to Chicago to estab- 
lish herself in a social career. She becomes 
engaged to wealthy Clarence Parker, 
whom she does not love, but breaks with 
him to become a society reporter for a 
newspaper. After her rejection of Edgar 
Duncan, a Western rancher, she marries 
Jack Bragdon, a struggling artist, and 
through a legacy from her grandmother 
they arc enabled to go to Paris, where he 
studies painting. Although Milly is de- 
voted to their child, Virginia, she loses 
faith in Bragdon when he has an affair 
with Madame Saratoff, a Russian aristo- 
crat. Upon their return to New York, she 
enters upon an extravagant social career, 
burdening her husband with debts, and he 
dies from overwork. Milly then goes to 
work for Ernestine Geycr, a successful 
business woman who becomes her closest 
friend and with whom she establishes an 
unsuccessful partnership. When Edgar 
Duncan asks her again to marry him, 
Milly accepts ‘for the sake of the child, 
and deserts Ernestine, who continues to 
like her despite this betrayal of trust. 

O’NBALE, (0*Neill), Margaret (1796- 
1879), known as Peggy O'Neal^ was the 
daughter of a Washington, D.C. tavern 
keeper. Her second husband, John Henry 
Eaton (1790-1856), whom she married in 
1829, became Jackin’s secretary of war 


O’NeiU 

that year. Because of her previous status 
and reputation, the cabinet and Jackson’s , 
family became involved in a social dis- 
pute, and Eaton was forced to resign 
(1831). He was later governor of Florida 
(1834) and minister to Spain (1836-40). 
After his death, his widow married an 
Italian dancing master, who after a few 
years defrauded her of her property and 
eloped with her granddaughter. Her 
Autobiopraphyy dictated in 1873 Pi^b- 
lished in 1932, is unreliable but inter- 
esting, 

Oneida Community, religious society 
established in central New York state by 
J.H.Noyes (q.v., 1848). The evolution of 
perfectionist doctrines, coupled with the 
reading of Fourierist publications, gradl 
usdly led the group to communism. The 
original 40 members, grown to some 300,! 
settled on a 900-acre farm, governed \ 
themselves democratically, and practiced 
a system of mutual criticism that took the 
place of trials and punishments, serving as 
a cure for both moral delinquencies and 
physical ailments. The community ac- 
quired a reputation for its excellent school 
system and its profitable manufactures, 
which included steel traps and silver 
plated ware. Among the many books and 
periodicals published from Oneida and its 
affiliated communities, the most popular 
was the weekly Oneida Circular (1864-76). 
Despite the perfectionist doctrine of im- 
mediate and total cessation of sin, public 
opinion was aroused by the community’s 
system of complex marriage, which com- 
bined polygamy and polyandry, attempt- 
ing to propagate children scientifically by 
pairing the young of one sex with the aged 
of the other. This was abandoned in 1879, 
and Noyes soon removed to Canada. 
When the community was reorganized as 
a business corporation (1881), its property 
was valued at J(6oo,ooo. 

Oneida Indians, see Iroquois Indians* 
O’NEILL, Eugene [Gladstone] (1888- 
1953), bom in New York City, as a child 
accompanied his father, James O’Neill, on 
theatrical tours, and later attended a 
Catholic boarding school and a Connecti- 
cut preparatory school.^ He entered 
Princeton (1906), but remained thwe only 
a year. After secretarial work in New 
York, he went on a gold prospecting trip 
to Honduras (1909), but contracted ma- 
laria, and returned to the U.S. to be assist- 
ant manager of his father’s company. 
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Soon tiring of their mediocre vehicle^ he 
shipped as a seaman for Buenos Aues. 
Employed for a time in Argentina, he 
then worked his way to South Africa and 
back on a cattle steamer, and after a 
period of beachcombing in Buenos Aires 
returned co New York. His last experience 
at sea followed, when he worked on ships 
between New York and Southampton. 
Next he tried acting during one of his 
father’s tours, and reporting for a Con- 
necticut newspaper, but suffered a phys- 
ical breakdown and was sent to a sanato- 
« rium for six months. He had already writ- 
ten verses, and during this period of 
Enforced rest and reflection turned to the 
.drama as a medium for expressing the 
vjew of life he began to develop, based on 
his life at sea and among outcast and op- 
pressed people in many places. During the 
following winter (1913-14), he wrote his 
first play, The Weh^ seven other one-act 
plays, and two long plays. He gained fur- 
ther experience as a student in G.P. 
Baker’s 47 Workshop (1914-15), and 
spent a winter in Greenwich Village. In 
1916 he became associated with the Prov- 
incetown Players, who during the next 
three years produced many of his one-act 
plays, including Bound East Jor Cardiff 
(q.v.,1916) and The Moon of the Caribhees 
(q.v.,1918). This period of practical ex- 
periment Wught to a climax his years of 
apprentice work, and he began to win 
general recognition when three of his 
plays were printed in The Smart Set. With 
the New York production of Beyond the 
Horizon (q.v.,1920. Pulitzer Prize), O’Neill 
was acknowledged as the foremost crea- 
tive American playwright. Although he 
was associated with Robert Edmond 

i ones in managing the Greenwich Village 
’heatre (1923-7) and was a director of 
the Provincetown Players and a founder 
of the Theatre Guild, which has produced 
his later plays, he became increasingly ab- 
sorbed in writing, to the exclusion of 
other interests. He followed {he 

Horizon with further naturalistic studies 
of tragic frustration set in modern Amer- 
ican backgrounds; Chris Christopherson 
(1920), rewritten as *Anna Christie' (q.v., 
1921, Pulitzer Prize 1922); Different 
(1920); Gold (1921); The Straw (1921); 
and The First Man (1922). From the 
same period came his achievements in 
symbolic expressionism: The Emperor 
Jones (q.v.,i92o) and *The Hairy Ape" 
(q.v., 1922); but he continued the natural- 


istic approach in All GoJ^s Chillun Got 
Wings (q.v., 1 924) and "Desire Under the 
Elms (q.v., 1924). In the same year he 
turned to the use of sy^mbolic masks in a 
Provincetown production of Coleridge’s 
The Ancient Mariner^ which he adapted 
and directed. The romantic and poetic ele- 
ments of his nature, which had hitherto 
appeared in details of his plays, dom- 
inated The Fountain (^.v.,1925), an affir- 
mation of life and spirit, and ‘the Eternal 
Becoming which is Beauty.’ His next 
play, Tl^ Great God Brown (q.v.,1926;, 
fus^ symbolism, poetry, and the affirma- 
tion of a pagan idealism, in an ironic trag- 
edy of modern materialism; and Lazarus 
Laughed (q.v., 1927) and * Marco Millions' 
(q.v., 1 928) sirnilarly attack the contem- 
porary emphasis on acquisition and mate- 
rial standards, in terms of poetic emotion, 
exotic color, and satirical irony. Always an 
experimenter in forms, O’Neill attempted 
in Strange Interlude (q.v., 1928, Pulitzer 
Prize) to create a dramatic technique 
using the stream-of-consciousness mefhod, 
in a nine-act tragedy of frustrated desires. 
This psychological analysis of motivea 
was followed by a trilogy, Mourning Be- 
comes Electra (q.v., 1931), adapting the 
Greek theme and preserving the dominant 
emotions of fear, horror, and a brooding^ 
sense of a malignant fate. O’Neill’s deep 
interest in problems of religion in the 
modern world appears in two plays of this 
later period: Dynamo (1929), in which an 
electrical dynamo becomes a divine sym- 
bol, replacing the old God, but destroying 
its worshipers; and Days Without ErS 
(i934)> 1*1 which the hero is irresistably 
attracted to Catholicism. Ah^ Wilderness! 
(1933) Is a pleasant New England folk 
comedy, entirely divorced from O'Neill’s 
usual preoccupations. The Iceman Corneth 
(1946) is a tragedy, realistically set in a 
Bowery bar, symbolically portraying the 
loss of illusion and the coming of Death. 
Long Day's Journey into Night (1956), an 
autobiographical tragedy written in 1940, 
depicts a day in 1912 in the unhappy life 
of the Tyrone family.^ O’Neill’s worlu are 
deeplv affected by his wide reading, es- 
peciallv in Greek tragedies, Ibsen, and 
Strindberg, by his practical stage experi- 
ence, and by his insight into character 
gained in an adventurous youth and in his 
reflective maturity. His dramas, officially 
recognized by a Nobel Prize (1936), arc 
the major result of the U.S. little- 
theater movement, which has brought 
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about the birth of vital, sincere Amer* 
ican theater. 

O^NBILL, James (1847-1920), bom in 
Ireland, brought to the U.S. in 1850, be- 
gan his career as an actor in 1876. He was 
best known for his portrayal of the tide 
role in The Count of Monte Cristo (1882), 
which he played throughout his life, be- 
sides appearing in Shakespearean produc- 
dons and contemporary plays. His son is 
Eugene O’Neill. 

0*N£ILL, Peggy, see Cf Neale. 

One*s^Seif I Sing^ poem by Whitman 
(q.v.), published as 'Inscription’ in 
Leaves of Grass (1867) and given its pres- 
ent title in 1871. According to Whitman’s 
plan, the poem is printed first in his book. 
It celebrates the 'simple^ separate Person’ 
as a physical, moral, int^ectual, emo- 
tional, and aesthetic being, but declares 
that, when he sings of himsdf, he uses the 
'word En-masse* to show that he repre- 
sents the modern democratic man. 

Only Yeeterday^ social history by F.L. 
Allen (q.v.). 

Onondaga Indians, New York tribe 
that belonged to the Iroquois Confed- 
eracy The Onondaga aided the 

British m the French and Indian Wars 
and in the Revolution. Most of them have 
since lived in Ontario, although some re- 
main on a New York reservation. They 
fi^re in Cooper’s Wyandottey and in the 
Uttlepage Manuscripts an Onondaga is 
one of the heroes. 

Open Boat, The, and Other Tales qf Ad^ 
venture^ eight short stories by Stephen 
Crane (q.v.) published in 1898, mainly 
'after the Facr of his own experiences as a 
reporter and war correspondent. 

'The Open Boat’ is a malistic account 
of the thoughts and emotions of four men 
who escape in a small dinghy from the 
wrecked steamer Commodore ofiF the Flor- 


sires to fight with his countrymen, but as 
he views the battle more intimatelv he is « 
overcome by fear and panic, and nees to 
a near-by mountain, where his self-cen- 
tered emotion is contrast^ with the in- 
difference of an abandoned peasant child. 
'Flanagan, and His Short Filibustering 
Adventure’ narrates^ a melodramatic inci- 
dent of arms smuggling in Cuba before the 
Spanish-American War. The remaining 
stories are sardonically realistic adventure 
tales set in Mexico and the Far West. 

Open Door Policy, term applied to the 
doctrine of equsd trading opportunities' 
for all foreign nations in China. John HayJ 
in proposing the policy in a note to the 
|[rcat powers (Sept. 1899), suggested thatv 
It be accompanied by the establishment \ 
of 'spheres of influence,’ to curb the ex- \ 
cesses of imperialistic acquisitiveness. The 1 
Open Door policy was supported by the ' 
Root-Takahira agreement (1908) and the 
Lansing-Ishii agreeinent (1917). In the 
latter, Lansing admitted that territorial 
propinquity gave Japan 'special interests’ 
in China. Although internationally sanc- 
tioned by the Nine-Power Treaty (1922), 
the policy has been severely impaired by 
Japanese aggression. 

OPPBNHEIM, James (1882-1932), born 
in Minnesota, was reared in New York 
City, studied at Columbia (1901-3), and 
became a settlement worker in the lower 
East Side, the background of his short 
stories in Dr, East (1909). The same year 
saw the publication of Monday Morning^ 
his first book of verse. He wrote further 
stories, novels, and plays, expressing his 
radical social ideas, but it was not until 
Songs for the New Afe (1914) that he 
clearly broke from his boui^ois back- 
^und. These poems, containing both 
introspecrive analysis of the individual 
and a social analysis of the times, showed 
an indebtedness to Whitman and the Old 


ida coast. The captain, the cook, an oiler, Testament of his own Semitic background, 
and a newspaper correspondent, unable to His social fervor and personal intensity 
land because of the dangerous surfi see the were further illustrated in War and 
beach tantalizingly near, but are forced to Laughter (1916), but his spirit was broken 
spend the night on the sea. Next morning by the coming of the First World War and 
they employ their last strength to swim the failure ofhis little magazine. The Seven 

ashore, and all but the oUer survive. Arts (q.v.,i9i6*i7), due to its pacifism. 

^Deadi and the Child,’ reminiscent of 7 %^ He turned to psychoanalysis, and T^ 
Red Badge of Courage^ has for its scene a Book qf Self (1917) is a poetic product of 

the Greco-Turkish War and is this period. His collected volume, Tl^ 

conioam with the psychological reac- Sea (1924), included The Mystic Warrior 
tions ^ a Greek newspaperman in his verse autobiography, Golden 

first exigence of warfare. At first he de- Bird (19^3), love lyrics, and the previous 
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poems, all fused by new connecting 
* verses. 

OPTIC, Oliver, pseudonym of W.T. 
Adams (q.v.). 

Options, short stories by W.S.Porter 
(q.v.). 

OraUoossOf romantic tragedy by R.M. 

Bird (q.v.), produced by Edwin Forrest in 
183a and nrst published in 1919. Set in 
•j6th-century Peru, it deals with Oral- 
loossa, son of the Inca, or emperor, who 
has been killed by Pizarro. The prince in 
*turn kills the conquistador, but, through 
^he treacheiy of the Spaniards, is b^ 
Oayed and killed by his own people. 

Ordinance of 1787 , the Northwest Ordi- 
nance, was adopted by the Congress of the 
Confederation to govern the western ter- 
ritories ceded to the U.S. by the states, 
and created the Northwest Territory 
(q.v.). Based on Jeffer^n’s plan of 178^^ 
it set a government in the r^ion north 
of the Ohio River, to be administered by a 
governor, secretary, and thre^udges, all 
appointed by the Congress. This would 
retain control until 5,000 voting citizens 
were settled, and obtained a non-voting 
representative in the U.S.Senate. Five 
states were ultimately created in con- 
Wmance with the Ordinance, each having 
a population of 60,000 or more. The Ordi- 
nance also stipulated that no man born in 
the Territory should be a slave, and that 
no law should impair the obligation of 
contract. 

0*Regan, Teague, character in Modem 
Chivalry (q.v.). 

Oregon Question arose from the bound- 
ary settlements following the War of 1812, 
when the U.S. wished to extend the line of 
the 49th parallel to the Pacific co^t. 

Since England would not agree, joint 
occupancy was arranged, but rivaliy grew 
particularly keen after the withdrawal of 
the Spanish and Russian claims^ for the 
great influx of settlers necessitated a 
definite form of government. 54%o' be- 
came the new limit demand^ by U.S.ex- 
tremists, and war seemed imminent. In 
1846, however, President Polk achieved a 
settlement of the original demands, and 
by 1849 a territorial government was es- 
tablish^ in the region defined by the 
present U.S.boundary. 

Oregon Trail, emigrant route from Mis- 
souri to the ‘Oregon country* whose west- 
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ern part was first traveled by the expedi- 
tion sent to Astoria (q.v., 1 811-1 a). It was 
not generally known until after Jedediah 
Smith used it (1824). Although Bonneville 
took wagons over part of the trail (1832), 
the first real emigrant train to use it was 
that of John Bidwell (1841). It was exten- 
sively used during the 1840’s, and part of 
it was employed in the Mormon emigra- 
tions. Parkman’s The Oregon Trail deals 
only with the eastern end of the route. 

Oregon Trails The, autobiographical nar- 
rative by Parkman (q.v.), serialized in 
The Knickerbocker Magazine (1847) 
issued in book form as The California and 
Oregon Trail (1849). The original tide was 
resumed in later editions. 

This account of the author’s trip over 
the eastern part of the Oregon Trail, with 
his cousin, Quincy Adams Shaw (April- 
August 1846}, tells of their travels from 
St.Louis by steamboat and horseback to 
Fort Laramie, Wyoming, in company with 
guides and occasional other travelers. 
They encountered typical adventures in 
storms, buffalo hunts, and meetings with 
Indians, soldiers, sportsmen, and emi- 
grants. At Fort Laramie, then a trading 
post, they found an encampment of 
Sioux and learned of a war-party that was 
being sent against the Snake Indians. At- 
tempting to join this party, they met diffi- 
culties, and Parkman went on alone with 
a jguide, promising to rejoin Shaw later. 
Amr a dangerous mountrin journey, he 
found the Sioux band and lived with them 
for several weeks, sharing their food and 
shelter and taking part in buffalo hunts 
and ceremonials, uthough he saw no bat- 
tles. Parkman was in ill health, and only 
managed by strenuous and painful activity 
to keep the respect of his untrustworthy 
hosts. After gaining much information and 
insight into Indian character which influ- 
enced his writings and made this a classic 
description of Indian life, Parkman re- 
joined Shaw, and returned east. 

O’REILLY, John Boyle (1844-90). 
Irish-born writer, came to the U. S. (1869) 
after escaping from an Australian prison, 
where he had been confined for Fenian 
activities. His novel, Moondyne (1870), 
was concerned with Australian convict 
life, and his volumes of poetry include 
Songs from Southern Seas (1873) and 
Songs, Legends, and Ballads (1878). From 
1870 to ms death he edited the Bilot, a 
Catholic paper in Boston. 



CyRemy 

O’REILLY, Miles, pseudonym of C.G. 
Halpine (q.v.)* 

Ormond; or^ The Secret Witness^ romance 
by C.B.Brown (q.v.) published in 1799. 

After a blindness and bankruptcy of 
Stephen Dudley, a Philadelphia mer- 
chant, his young daughter Constantia 
supports him by becoming a seamstress. 
They live through a ydlow-fever epi- 
demic, but Constantia can no longer find 
work and seeks aid from her father’s for- 
mer friend, Melbourne. On the way she 
sees Thomas Craig, the embezzler respon- 
sible for her father’s bankruptcy, and 
follows him to the home of his friend 
Ormond, a wealthy eccentric. Having 
been defrauded by Craig and aided by 
Melbourne, she attracts the interest of 
Ormond, for her attainments confound his 
theory of the mental inferiority of women. 
He employs her as a seamstress for his 
mistress, Helena Cleves, and, after the 
women become friends, Constantia pleads 
with Ormond to marry Helena. His re- 
fusal results in the suicide of Helena, who 
leaves her wealth to the Dudleys, return- 
ing them to affluence and making possible 
an operation that restores Stephen’s sight. 
Seeking to marry Constantia, Ormond is 
opposed by her father, whom he then 
causes Craig to murder. One night, while 
Constantia is alone, Ormond appears, 
bringing the corpse of Craig, whom he 
has murdered. He attempts to rape Con- 
stantia, who stabs him to death. Her 
friend, Sophia Westwyn, comes upon this 
scene, bears witness to C^onstantia’s inno- 
cence, and takes her to live in England. 

Ornithological Biography^ see Birds qf 
America^ 

OROZCO, Jos£ Clemente (1883-1949), 
Mexican painter, who, following Rivera, 
b the primary exponent of the new tech- 
nique of fresco painting. His stark murds, 
containing a liberal social message, in- 
clude Prometheus (Pomona Collese, Cali- 
fornia), a group at the New Scnool for 
Social Research, and the Epic of Culture in 
the Hew World (Dartmouth CoUege). 

Orphan Angel, The, novel by Elinor 
Wylie (q.v.). 

Orpheus C. Kerr, pseudonym of R.H. 
Newell (q.v.). 

OrpMc Sayingi, 50 aphorisms express- 
ing the mysticd idealism of Bronson Al- 
cott (q.p4» published in the first number 
of JQliipy uly 1840). 


Osgood 

ORVIS, Marianne Dwioht, see Owight ^ 
Marianne. 

Osage Indians, warlike Plains tribe 
(q.v.) related to the Sioux, were encoun- 
tered (1673) uu the Osage River in Mis- 
souri. Besides waging war on many 
tribes, they were allied with the French in 
the French and Indian Wars. Irving de- 
scribes the Os^e enthusiastically in A 
Tour on the Prairie, and their descendants, 
who have be^me wealthy through the 
discovery of oil on their Oklahoma lands, 
figure in Edna Ferber’s Cimarron. 

Osawatomie, see Brown, John. 

OSBORN, Henry Fairfield (1857 
1935), paleontologist and geologist, pr 
fessor at Princeton (1881-90) and at ' 
lumbia (1891-1911). He was later presU 
dent of the American Museum of Natural! 
History. His books include: From the\ 
Greeks to Darwin (1894); 04 / \ 

Stone Age (1915); Impressions qf Great 
Naturalists (19Z4); and Fifty 4 wo Years of 
Research, Observation, and Publication 

(1930)- 

OSBORN, Laughton (r.1809-78). New 
York litterateur, whose works include 
Sixty Years of the Lif e of Jeremy Levis 
(2 vols.,1831), a novel in the vein of Tris- ; 
tram Shandy, and The Vision of Rubeta 
(1838), a romantic story of some of New 
York history containing attacks on con- 
temporary authors, particularly W.L. 
Stone and Wordsworth. He also wrote mis- 
cellaneous poems and unproduced dramas. 

OSBOURNE, Lloyd (1868-1947), novel- 
ist and playwright, accompanied his step- 
father, K.L.Stcvenson, on the sojourn de- 
scribed in The Silverado Squatters, and 
collaborated with him on The Wrong Box 
(1889), The Wrecker (1892), and The Ebb 
Tide (1894). 

OSGOOD, Frances Sargent [Locke) 
(1811-50), Massachusetts poet whose The 
Casket of Fate (1840) and The Poetry of 
Flowers and the Flowers of Poetry (1841) 
are typical of the sentimental feminine 
verse of the Victorian era. After she moved 
to New York, she was a friend of Poe, who 

E raised her work extravagantly in The 
aterati.’ 

OSGOOD, Herbert Levi (1855-1918), 
American historian and professor at Co- 
lumbia University ^1890-1918), studied 
American colonial history in relation to 
the British imperial system, and, while 
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emphasizing law and political institutions, 
tended to neglect social and economic 
forces. His bc^ks include The American 
Colonies in the Seventeenth Century (1904) 
and The American Colonies in the Eight- 
eenth Century (192^). His bi^aphy was 
written by his son-in-law, D.R.F0X. 

O^SHEEL, (Shields), Shaemas (188^ 
I 954 )> New York poet, whose verse is in 
the tradition of Yeats and the Irish ren- 
aissance. Jealous of Bead Leaves (1028) 
contains popis revised and selected ^om 
his two earlier books. The Blossomy Bough 
,(1911) and The Light Feet of Goats (1915). 
His poem, ‘They Went Forth to BatUe, 
nut They Always Fell,’ is widely known. 

•OSLER, Sir William (1849-1919), Ca- 
nadian physician, graduated from McGill 
(1872) and became one of the great medi- 
cal figures of his time. His research was 
largely concerned with a study of the 
blood, and he taught pathology at Mc- 
Gill, Pennsylvania, Johns Hopkins, and 
Oxford. In addition to his specialized 
works, he wrote The Principles and Prac- 
tice of Medicine (i 893) and A Concise His- 
tory of Medicine (1919). His biography 
was written by Harvey Cushing. 

Osmond, Gilbert, character in The Por- 
trait of a Lady (q.v.). 

OSSOLI, Margaret, see Fuller^ Mar- 
garet, 

Ostend Manifesto, drawn up at Ostend 
(1854) by Buchanan, minister to Great 
Britain, John Y. Mason, minister to 
France, and Pierre Soul6, minister to 
Spain, declared that, if Spain refused to 
sell Cuba to the U.S., the island would be 
taken by force. The manifesto was im- 
mediately disavowed by the U,S. 

OSTENSO, Martha (1900- ), Nor- 
wegian-born author, reared in Minnesota, 
South Dakota, and Canada, whose first 
novel, WildGeese (1325), is a realistic jpor- 
trayal of an Icelandic community in Man- 
itoba. Later novels, about family relations 
in the upper Midwest and Canada, in- 
clude: The Dark Dawn (1926), The Mad 
Carews (1927), The Young May Moon 
(1929), The Waters Under the Earth 
(1930L There* s Always Another Year 
(* 933 )> '^ke Stone Field (1937), The Man- 
drake Root (1938), 0 RiveTy Remember! 
(*943)> Milk Route (1948), and The Sunset 
Tree (1949). 

OTIS, Eusha Graves (i8zi-6i), inven- 


Ottaws Indians 

tor of the safety brake for elevators (i 852). 
In 1857 he installed the first passen^ 
elevator in New York City. His invention 
is one of those that made possible the 
modern skyscraper. 

OTIS, Harrison Gray (1765-1848), 
Massachusetts lawyer and statesman, 
whose career in Congress (1797-1801), 
the Senate (1817-22), and Boston and 
state political offices marked him as the 
foremost leader of the Federalist party 
during the era in which its power was 
waning. His consistent championing of 
the Hartford Convention in political cam- 
paigns, public speeches, and two volumes 
of published letters (i82o,’24) cost him 
his position in national politics, but he 
continued to be prominent in Boston so- 
ciety and affairs, and an exemplar of the 
city’s aristocratic interests. 

OTIS, James (1725-83), brother of Mercy 
Otis Warren, graduated from Harvard 
(1743) and became a prominent Boston 
lawyer, upholding the rights of the col&n- 
ists as Englishmen in his opposition to 
the Sugar Act, Stamp Act, and Town- 
shend Acts. He was a prominent cham- 
pion of free speech and an opponent of 
royd and parliamentary prerogative, 
against which he invoked natural law in 
such pamphlets as A Vindication of the 
House of Representatives . . . (1762) and 
The Rightr of the British Colonies . . . 
(1764), which laid the foundation for later 
Revolutionary writings. Although he did 
not champion revolution, he attacked the 
arguments of Soame Jenyns and Martin 
Howard, headed the Massachusetts Com- 
mittee of Correspondence, and was active 
until 1769 in the colonial assembly. As the 
result of a political quarrel, he was physi- 
cally attacked by an opponent and r^ 
ceived injuries that put an end to his 
public career. 

OTIS, James, pseudonym of J.O.Kaler 
(q.v.). 

Ottawa Indians, tribe originally located 
on the Ottawa River in Canada, were first 
noted by Champlain (1615). They were 
allied with the French and Hurons, and 
consequently opposed the Iroquois. The 
latter forced them to flee to the Great 
Lakes region, and their later wanderings 
took them throughout the central U.S. 
Pontiac (q*v.) was an Ottawa chieftain. 
The tribe figures in Rogers’s Ponteach and 
in Doddridge’s Logan, 
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Our American Cousin^ comedy of Yan- 
kee life by the English dramatist Tom 
Taylor, first produced in i8<8. It is re- 
membered as the play that Lincoln was 
watching at Ford’s Theatre in Washini^- 
ton (April 14, 1865), when he was assassi- 
nated by Booth. 

Ofir Neii^ Home in the Westt see New 
Home, A-WMllFollowf 
Our Old Home, sketches by Hawthorne 
(q.v.) published in 1863, describing his 
observations and experiences during his 
residence in England. 

Our Town, play by Thornton Wilder 
(o.v.), produced and published in 1938, 
when it won the Pulitzer Prize. 

The intimate history of a typical Ameri- 
can town, Grover’s Corners, New Hamp- 
shire, is sketched during the years 1901- 
13. On a bare, uncurtained stage, set with 
a few chairs and tables, the activities of 
the townspeople are enacted under the 
visible direction of the friendly Stage 
Manager, who addresses the audience, de- 
scribing the characters and commenting 
on the action, in what the author calls a 
*hai^-over from a novelist technique.’ 
Professor Willard and Editor Webb de- 
scribe the scientific and social back- 
grounds, and other incidental figures are 
Joe Crowell, the newsboy; Howie New- 
some, the milkman; Simon Stimson, a 
frustrated creative artist, the town organ- 
ist and drunkard; Constable Warren; Mr. 
Morgan, the druggist; Mrs.Soames, the 
gossip; and Joe Steddard, the undertaker. 
Interest is centered in the families of Edi- 
tor Webb and Dr.Gibbs. The first act, 
^Daily Life,’ shows the common occupa- 
tions of cooking, gardening, school^ base- 
ball, the church choir, and domestic con- 


Word Out of the Sea’ in Leaves of Grass 
(i860) and given its present title in 1871. 

At nijght, a boy steals out from his Long 
Island form home to listen to the calls of a 
pair of mocking birds by the sea. One 
night the female is gone, and her mate, 
from the nest to which she will never re- 
turn, issues his plaintive call. The solitary 
singer becomes a symbol of the poet’s 
dssmon, and his mysterious aria is inter- 
preted by the whispering current of the 
sea as ‘Death.’ The sea, symbol of the' 
spiritual world, thus shows the boy that 
physical love is spiritualized through 
death for poetic creation, and the poet" 
says, ‘my own songs awaked from thaj^ 
hour.’ I 


ball, the church choir, and domestic con- 
cerns. The second act, ‘Love and Mar- 
riage,’ deals with the courtship and wed- ^ < 
ding of George Gibbs and Emily Webb. 
‘Death,’ the third act, presents the fu- 
neral of Emily, who has died in childbirth, 

The buried dead become articulate, ex- 
pressing the quiet and patience resulting 
from a view of the world outside of time, 
and their knowledge of ‘something way 
down deep that’s eternal about every hu- ^ 
man being.’ Finally aware of the myste- 
nous beauty and terror of life, they em- 
body the author’s aim ‘to present illustra- ^ 
tionsofharmony andoflaw . . . affirma- 
tiptts about mankind and his ends.’ ^ 

Out of the Cradle Endleesly Rocking, wi 
poem haiii irhitman (q.v.), published as ‘A T) 

W 


Outcasts of Poker Flat, The, story byi 
Bret Harte (q.v.), published in 1869 and\ 
reprinted in The Luck of Roaring Camp^ 
and Other Sketches (1870). It is a leading 
example of local-color fiction. 

This study of moral contrasts tells of 
the exile from Poker Flat, a California 
mining camp of 1850, of the gambler John 
Oakhurst, two prostitutes known as ‘the 


drunken sluice-robber, ‘Uncle Billy.’ This 
group is joined by ‘The Innocent,’ Tom 
Simson, and the young girl Piney, who are 
eloping to be married. When all are 
trapped by the snow, Mother Shipton 
starves to save her rations for Piney, Oak- 
hurst gives the one chance of safety to 
Tom by killing himself, and the Duchess 
pillows her head on Piney’s breast as the 
two die together. 

Outland, Tom, character in The Pro- 
fessor* s House (q.v.). 

Outlet, The, novel by Andy Adams (q.v.). 


Outlook, The (1893-1930, was an out- 
growth of The Christian Union (1870-93), 
a ‘family magazine’ edited by H.W.Bee- 
cher and Lyman Abbott, numbering 
amoi^ its contributors Louisa Alcott, 
Mrs.Stowe, Edward Eggleston, C.D.War- 
ner, Whittier, Hayne, M.C.Tyler, Helen 
Hunt Jackson, Burroughs, and E.P.Roe. 
When the new name was adopted, the 
former policies were continued^ out more 
emphasis was placed upon political com- 
mentary, and among the new contributors 
were Theodore Roosevelt, Riis, and Book- 
er Washington, Roosevelt became an ecU- 
tor (1909) and contributed many of his 
writings. Another important contributor 
was H.W.Mabie, who was associated with 
The Outlook from 1879 to 1916. During the 
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1920’$, it began to decline, and in 1928 it 

> was merged with The Independent. It be- 
came a monthly (1932) as The New 0 «/- 
look^ with Alfr^ E. Smith as editor for a 
year. 

Outre^Mer^ narrative by Longfellow 
(q.v.). 

Over the Hitts to the Foorhouse^ see 
Carleton^ Will. 

- Over the Teacups^ essays by Holmes 
(q.v.). 

Over There^ popular First World War 
song by George M. Cohan (q.v.). 

^\)verland Monthly (1868-75, 188^ 

• 1933)9 California regional magazine, pub- 
lished from San Francisco, during its first 
two-and-a-half years was edited by Bret 
Harte, who contributed The Luck of 
Roaring Camp,* Tlain Language from 
Truthful James,* and other works that 
made both author and magazine famous. 
In its early years, the OveHand published 
writings by such authors as C.W.Stod- 
dard, Ina Coolbrith, E.R.Sill, and Pren- 
tice Mulford. It was less significant when 
it was revived, and rested so obviously on 
its former reputation that Bierce dubbed 
it ‘the warmed-Overland Monthly.* For a 
time it attracted such authors as Mrs. 
Atherton, Edwin Markham, George Ster- 
ling, J.G.Neihardt, and Jack London, but 
it nnally died of inanition. 

Overland Trail, name ^iven to various 
routes of Western migration but particu- 
larly to that which began at Independ- 
ence, Missouri, was for some distance 
identical with the Oregon Trail (q.v.), 
branched from it to follow the South 
Platte River to Fort Laramie, and con- 
tinued thence to the Great Salt Lake and 
California. This route was first traversed 
by Jedediah Smith in 1826, was later used 
by tra^rs, traders, and such emigrants 
as the Donner Party, and was a principal 
route during the 1849 gold rush. 

Over-Soul^ The^ essay by Emerson (q.v.) 
published in Essays y First Series (1841). 
The Over-Soul is ‘that great nature in 
which we rest . . . that Unity within 
which every man*s particular being is con- 
tained and made one with all other.* This 
Platonic concept, first stated in Emerson’s 
early lectures and in such works as Nature 
and the 'Divinity School Address,* is here 
developed as a basic principle in the 
thought of Transcendentalism. 


'We live in succession, in division, in 
parts, in particles. Meantime within man 
IS the soul of the whole.* Perceptible only 
through intuition and not to be communi- 
cated through words, this divine spirit is 
the source of all moral and intellectual 
|;rowth, for 'the heart, which abandons 
Itself to the Supreme Mind, finds itself 
related to all its works and will travel a 
royal road to particular knowledge and 
owers.* The revelations of truth received 
y various original thinkers and teachers 
proceed from ‘an influx of the Divine 
mind* into their minds. ‘The nature of 
these revelations is always the same: they 
are perceptions of the absolute law.* What 
we call genius is simply the true insight 
derived from an influx of this ‘same Om- 
niscience . . . into the intellect.* This 
universal and benign omnipresence is 
neither ‘our god of tradition* nor ‘our god 
of rhetoric,* but a God known to men only 
in moments of mystic enthusiasm, whose 
visitation leaves them dtered, self-reliant, 
and purified of petty aims. The man ^ho 
has received intimations of the ‘Highest 
Law* in this fashion ‘will weave no longer 
a spotted life of shreds and patches, but 
he will live with a divine unity.* 

OVIEDO Y VALD£S, Gonzalo Fer- 
nAndez de (1478-1^57), official Spanish 
historian of the Indies under Charles V, 
resided in San Domingo (1514-23) and 
made five other long visits to the colo- 
nies, which were described in his exten- 
sive La General y natural historia de las 
Indias (21 vols.,1535 et seq.; concluded 
1851-5). Though in a diffuse style, his 
work is rich in information about flora, 
fauna, and native customs. 

OWEN, Robert (1771-1858), 'the father 
of English socialism,* at an early age made 
a commercial success of his cotton mills at 
New Lanark, Scotland, and then, to ameli- 
orate the conditions of his workers, insti- 
tuted successful social experiments in eco- 
nomic, moral, and educational reform. In 
A New View of Society (1813), he set forth 
the principles of his educational philan- 
thropy, contending that human character 
is formed by circumstances, and that to 
create a good man one must surround him 
with the proper physical, moral, and social 
influences. This philosophy led Owen to 
propose the foundation of socialized agri- 
cultural communities of some 1,200 per- 
sons. To test his theories he came to Amer- 
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ica (1814) and founded New Harmony 

(q.v.). 

Robert Dale Owen (1801-77), his 
son, emigrated to the U.S. in 1825, ^^1 
was active in the New Harmony commu- 
nity, as well as in the later Nashoba Com- 
munity (q.v.) and other reform associa- 
tions. He put his theories of public educa- 
tion into practice as a member of the 
Indiana legislature, and, while a Demo- 
cratic member of Congress (1843-7), was 
instrumental in organizing the Smithso- 
nian Institution. He was American charge 
d’affaires and minister to Italy (1853-8), 
and tiiere became interested in spiritual- 


Ox 

ism, about which he wrote two books. 
Upon his return to the U.S., he wrote The 
Policy of Emancipation (1863), which 
supposedly influenced Lincoln’s views. 
Other works include; Pocahontas (1^37), 
a historical drama; The Future of the 
North-West (1863); The Wrong of Slavery 
(1864); Hints on Public Architecture 
(1849); Beyond the Breakers (1870), a 
novel; and Threading My Way (1874), 
an autobiography of his youth. 

OZ9 mythical setting of a series of books 
for children by L.Frank Baum (q.v.). 
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Pacing Mustang, legendary wild stallion 
in the folk tales of the Western frontier, 
famed for his extraordinary beauty, size, 
strength, cunning, and untamable inde- 
pendence of spirit. He appears in Moby-~ 
Dick as ‘the White Steed of the Prairies,* 
but his color varies in other versions, being 
black in The Pacing Mustang* by Ernest 
Thompson Seton. Among the other works 
in which he appears are Irving's A Tour 
on the Prairies and Hough’s North oj 36. 

a 

.PAGE, Thomas Nelson (1853-1 9:12), 
Virginia author distinguished as a leader 
gf the local-color movement. His first 
short story appeared in 1884, and in 1893 
he forsook his legal career to become a 
professional writer. His first volume of 
stories, In Ole Virginia (q.v.,1887)^ de- 
picts various romantic aspects of nis re- 
gion before the Civil War. Frequently em- 
ploying Negro dialect, his stones are gen- 
erally concerned sentimentally with the 
aristocratic Old South, as in such collec- 
tions as Elsket and Other Stories (1891), 
The Burial of the Guns (1894), and Bred in 
the Bone (1904). Page’s novels, dealing 
with the same background, include: On 
Newfound River (1891), the story of a yir- 
ginia feud in the period before the Civil 
Red Rock (1898), telling of the op- 
pressive military rule of the South during 
the Reconstruction; The Old Gentleman of 
the Black Stock (1897), a romantic tale of 
an old man who reunites a quarreling pair 
of young lovers; Gordon Keith (1903), con- 
trasting a well-born Southerner with a 
Northern nouveau riche; John Marvel^ 
Assistant (1909), presenting a t>yical 
Southerner against the background of con- 
temporary Chicago. His essays and social 
studies, linked to his fiction in theme and 
tone, include: The Old South (1892); Social 
Life in Old Virginia (1897); and The Old 
Dominion (1908). He also wrote semi- 
historical works and eulogistic biogra- 
phies, such as Robert E. Lee^ Man and 
Soldier (1911), and a volume of dialect 
verse, Befo' de War (i888). His literary 
career ended when he became U.S.am- 
bassador to Italy (1913-19). 


Forum (1891-5), the Atlantic Monthly 
(1895-9), and The Worlds Work (1900- 
i^). The prestige thus acquired caused 
his appointment as ambassador to Great 
Britain (1913-18), in which position he 
helped Anglo-American relations, sympa- 
thizing strongly with Great Britain even 
while the U.S. was attempting to main- 
tain neutrality in the First World War. 
His Life and Letters (3 vols.^1922-5) was 
written by Burton J. Hendnck. 

PAIN, Philip, author of Daily Medita- 
tions (1666). Nothing is known of his life 
except the information on the title-page, 
that he ‘lately suffering shipwrack, was 
drowned.’ Since the work was published 
in Massachusetts, he may have been a 
New Englander, and the poems indicate 
that he was a very young man. They are 
concerned with the doubts, fears, and 
hopes of a devout man who is restive in 
his faith. The poetry has a deep personal 
note and is strongly influenced by the 
English metaphysical poets. If Pain was 
an American, as is supposed, his work is 
the earliest known specimen of original 
verse printed in the American colonies. 

PAINE, Albert Bigelow (1861-1937), 
editor, dramatist, biographer, and author 
of several novels, is best known for his au- 
thorized three-volume biography of Mark 
Twain (1912) and for his editorship of 
Twain’s letters (1917). The title of one of 
Paine’s plays. The Great White Way 
(1901), gave a familiar nickname to New 
York City’s theatrical district. 

PAINE, John Knowles (1839-1906), 
New England composer, founded the 
first music department in any American 
university at Harvard, where he was a 
professor (1862-1905). Despite his ped- 
antry and rigid academism, he was a 
major influence on music in the U.S., 
numbering among his students such com- 
posers as Foote, Converse, D.G.Mason, 
and Carpenter.^ His competitions, ad- 
mired during his lifetime, indude two 
svmphonies, several symphonic poems, 
choral music, and an opera, Awa {1903)* 


PAGE, Walter Hines (1855-1918), PAINI^ Robert Treat (177:^^811), w 
bom in North Carolina, began his journal- reared in the best scraety of Boston, but 
istic career in 1880, reported on the South after his graduation ftom H^ard (179a) 
for the New York WerU (1881-3), edited drifted ftom business into bohemtanism, 
the Raleigh State Chronicle (1883-5), the and through his writing and actions es> 
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tranged himsdf from his convendonal secretary to the Congressional committee 

bacl^round. He edited the Federal Or^ on foreign affairs^ but was forced to re- 

Tery (i 794~6)> a strongly Federalist jour- sign, after he chtuged corruption in the* 

nal that specialized in satire of Jacobin negotiations of Silas Deane with France 

politics. His marriage to an actress, con- and implied that the French, while still at 

stant indebtedness, and vehement man- peace with England, had aided the colo- 
ner placed him be>rond the pale of Boston nies. The plea for a strong federal union 

society, but his satirical ability, facile ver- that he had made in Common Sense was 

sification, and general eccentricity caused reiterated in Public Good (1780), opposing 

him to be considered a genius. His poetry. Virginia’s claims to western land. After an 

including The Invention of Letters^ appointment as clerk of the Pennsylvania 

(1795) and The Ruling Passion’ (1796), Assembly and a trip to France (1781) for 

was widely read. ‘Adams and Liberty’ money and stores, he retired to the farm 

(q.v.,1798), his most famous work, was at New Rochelle that New York pre- 
sung throughout the nation. Until 1801 sented to him. Dissertations on Govern^ 

he used his christened name, Thomas ment . . . (1786), a blast against papjJT*" 
Paine, but that year he adopted the name money inflation, was his only politiod 

of a dead brother, presumably because of work during this period, when he was en- 

his oimosition to the ideas of the pamphle- gaged in perfecting his invention of an 

teer. His JVorks (i8ia) include early neo- iron bridge. He went to France and En^ 

classical verse, later political satire, and land (1787)* had his bridge constructed i 3 f 

patriotic prose. the latter country, and traveled between 

Robert Treat Paine (1731-1814), his Paris and London in the cause of a worlcf\ 
father, was a Massachusetts jurist and revolution. 7 %^ (q.v., 1791- 

political leader. a), a defense of the French Revolution 

against the attacks of Edmund Burke, ap- 
PAINE, Thomas (1737-1809), born in pealed to the English to create a republic. 
England, was the son of a corsetmaker, to Having fled to France, he was not directly 
whose trade he was apprenticed when his affected by his English trial for treason 

schooling ended, at the age of 13. His un- and sentence of banishment (179^)- He 

settled life to 1774 included residence in was made a French citizen by the As- 

yarious towns, two brief unhappy mar- sembly (1792) and was elected to the Con- 
riages, and such occupations as school vention, where he allied himself with the 
teacher, tobacconist, grocer, and excise- moderate r^ublicans, who lost power 
man. He was twice dismissed from the during the Terror (1793)* His citizenship 
latter post, and was forced into bank- was thereupon revoked, and, although he 
ruptcy after the publication of The Case of was outlawed by England, he was arrested 
the Officers of Excise (1772), a plea to Par- by France as an enemy Englishman. In 
liament for higher wages, while lobbying jail (Dec. 1793-Nov. I 794 )> he wrote The 
for the excisemen, he met Franklin, who Age of Reason (q.y.,1794-0, his great 
was impressed by his learning and in- deistic work. At this time he considered 

tcrests and helped him to start anew in himself the victim of a plot contrived by 

America. Arriving at Philadelphia (1774), his conservative enemy, the American 
Paine contributed extensively to the minister Gouverneur Morris, but it ap- 
Pennsylvania Magazine and achieved wide pears that Morris deliberately left him in 
fame with the publication of Common jail because he was unnoticed there and 
Sense (q.v.,i'’76), which urged an imme- might be sentenced to death if his case 
diate declaration of independence at a were reopened. Released at the reejuest of 
time when others were debating only Morris’s successor, Monroe, Paine re- 
matters of reform. Under the pseudonym turned to the Convention (1795) the 
Forester, in the Pennsy lvania Packet passing of the Terror. Although he did not 
(1776), he defended his theories against return to the U.S. until 1802, he played 
attacks by William Smith. While serving a vicarious part in American j^litics 
as a soldier in the Continental Army, he through his ^tter to George Washington 
continued his political Journalism in (1796), accusing the President and Morris 
TJk American Crisis (q,y.fiec,iT76^Apxil of blotting against him, and, through 
178a), a series of 16 pamphlets in supi^rt jeflferson’s championing of The Rights 
of ^ RevolutionatT War. He was re- Man, causing a bitter partisan dilute 
by an iq)pointment (1777-9) w "^th J.Q.Aaams, who attacked both 
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Piune and JefFerson. Paine’s last years in 
, the U.S. were marked bv poverty, ill- 
health, and ostracism. Malevolent ]per- 
sons of all parties, who feared his radical 
freethinking, accused him of drunkenness, 
cowardice, adultery, and atheism. He was 
buried on his New Rochelle farm wh^ 
consecrated ground was refused, and in 
1819 William Cobbett removed the re- 
mains to England, with the intention of 
erecting a monument to Paine. This was 
never accomplished, and after Cobbett’s 
death the bones of raine were lost. 

Painted Desert, highly colored, severely 
t.4^roded plateau in the desert region of 
northern Arizona. 

Painted VeiU^ novel by Huneker (q.v.) 
published in 1920. 

Set among the Bohemian ^iety of 
New York artists, critics, and dilettantes, 
this impressionistic narrative exhibits the 
author’s love of the exotic and the volup- 
tuous, his acceptance of the decorative 
aspects of Oriental mysticism, and his in- 
timate knowledge of art and artists in his 
time. His aesthetic enthusiasms are shown 


and edited The North American Rmew 
(q.y., 1 835-^13). In addition to bc^ks on 
religious subjects, he wrote a Hist^ 0/ 
New England (5 vols., 1858-90), in its 
time considered impartial and revelatory 
because of its paralleling of colonial and 
English events. Later critics have found 
the work biased in favor of New England, 
particularly of Massachusetts. 
PaUadium^ They see Massachusetts Mer» 
cury. 

PALMER, George Herbert (1842- 
1933), professor of philosophy at Harvard 
(1873-1913), also known for his scholarly 
works on Greek and English literature. 
In addition to his Autobiography of a 
Philosopher (1930), he wrote a Life (1908) 
of his wife, Alice Freeman Palmer (1855- 
1902), who was president of Wdlesley 
College (1882-7). 

PALMER, Joel (i 810-81), pioneer of 
the Pacific Northwest, who left his In- 
diana home (1845) fo** voyage to 
Oregon described in his Journal of Travels 
over the Rocky Mountains (1847), an ac- 
count that became a guide for later emi- 


by the incidental inclusion of such figures 
as Saltus, de Reszke, Lilli Lehmann, 
Huysmans, Gourmont, Mary Garden, and 
Seidl, and digressions concerning Wagner, 
the Symbolistesy Ibsen, Henry James, 
Stendahl, Petronius, i Kempis, Flaubert, 
and others. The principal characters are 
fictional, and include: Esther Brand6s, 
later called ‘Easter’ and finally ‘Istar,’ a 
beautiful and gifted Southern girl who 
wins a great success as a Wagnerian so- 
prano, while maintaining her independ- 
ence equally of men and of morals; Ulick 
Invern, a wealthy amateur and critic, who 
cherishes a hopeless passion for the singer, 
and, after frenetic yearn of s^al and 
alcoholic excess, artistic passions, and 
mysticism, dies in Paris; Mona Milton, a 
^maternal nymphomaniac,’ who is for a 
time Invern’s mistress; her brother, a 
theological student deliberately debauched 
by Istar, who becomes a Catholic mis- 
sionary in the Orient; Dora, a prostitutej 
Paul GodanL a music critic who ‘shares 
Dora with Invern and becomes Istar s 
lover, but afterwani marries Mona, to 
become a conventional phe de famille; 
and Alfred Henderson, another critic, who 
ol^erves the careers of this ‘queer crowd 
with envious cynicism. 

PALFREY, John Gorham (1796-1881). 
Unitarian dergyman of Boston, owned 


grants. 

PALMER, Ray (1808-87), born in Rhode 
Island, was reared in Boston and gradu- 
ated from Yale (i 830). He became a pastor 
of Congregational churches in Maine and 
New York, and is best remmbered for his 
original hymns, published in Hymns and 
Sacred Pieces (1865), Hymns of My Holy 
Hours (1868), and other collections. 

PAL6u, Francisco (^.1722-^.1789), 
Franciscan missionary born in Mallorca, 
in 1749 went to Mexico with Junfpero 
Serra and later accompanied him to 
Texas and Lower California. In 1773 he 
went to Upper California, where he ex- 
plored the region of San Frandsco, 
founded the Mission Dolores (1776), 
which he headed until 1784, and returned 
to Mexico (1785) to become president of 
the College of San Fernando. He was the 
author of many reports and letters, a 
great chronicle of the Franciscans in 
California, translated as Historical Mem- 
oirs of New California U yol8.,i926), ^d 
a biography of Serra, published in Mocico 
(1787) and translated into English (1913)* 

Pan in Walt Streety see Stedman. 
Panama Canal, across the Isthmus of 
Panama, was built by the U.S. (i 904 *-i 4 ) 
on territory leased in peipctuity from the 
Republic of Panama. A French company 
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under Ferdinand deLesseps had attempted 
a similar work (1880-89). Another private 
French company resumed work in 1894, 
its properties being purchased by the U.S. 
in 1904. After completion of plans, in 1908 
the entire engineerii^, civil, and military 
power was vested in Colonel George Wash- 
ington Goethals (1858-1928), and the san- 
itary measures that eradicated malaria and 
yellow fever were administered by D. Wil- 
liam Crawford Gorgas (1854-1920). The 
canal was formally opened (July I2, 1915) 
after three years of preliminary work and 
about seven of actual construction, involv- 
ing a total expenditure of 1366,650,000. 

Panic f verse play by MacLeish (q.v.), 
produced and published in 1935. ‘A Note 
on the Verse* explains the intention to ac- 
commodate the verse to characteristic 
American speech-rhythms, by the use of 
lines of hve accents but unlimited syllsu 
bies, and, in the case of crowd effects, of 
similar lines of three accents. 

The action occurs on two planes of an 
undivided stage, one representing the 
New York office of McGafferty, ‘ the lead- 
ing industrialist and financier of his time,* 
and the other a street before an electric 
news bulletin, during the height of the 
financial crisis of February 1933. As the 
stage lights alternate between the sets, the 
ironic counterpoint reveals the helplessness 
both of the men in the street and of Mc- 
GafiTerty and his subordinates, as the eco- 
nomic tangle increases and the * crash* 
dooms them to ruin, A delegation of radi- 
cals frightens McGafferty ’s banker allies 
with a prophecy of coming destruction, 
and his assistant Immelman loses faith, as 
the news of bank closings and panic is re- 
ceived on the ticker; McGafferty*s confi- 
dence is unshaken until an associate com- 
mits suicide. Despite the appeal of his mis- 
tress, lone, who insists that he will always 
possess her love, the financier collapses. 
His own suicide is announced to the people 
in the street, who are at first incredulous, 
but then realize that The walls open arous- 
ing us!* 

Panqr, see Isabella Alden. 

Paris, Treaties of: (i) am^ment con- 
cluding die Seven Years* War (Feb. 10, 

S i^cd by Great Britain, France, 
tin, by which Great Britain ob- 
olonial and maritime supremacy 
ew World; (2) agreement conclud- 
American Revolution (Sept. 3, 
igned by Great Britain and the 


U.S., which recoj^ized the independence 
of the former British colonies and defined* 
the boundaries of the new nation; and (3) 
agreement concluding the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War (Dec. 10, 1898), which signalized 
the emeigence of the U.S. as a world 
power. 

Paris Bounds play by Philip Barry 
(q.v.), produced in 1927 and published in 
1929. 

On the wedding day of Jim and Mary 
Hutton, his father, James, tells them that 
his own marriage had been destroyed be- 
cause his wife, following conventional 
morality, had obtained a divorce on cfisii^^ 
covering his temporary infidelity. He 
warns them against ever letting their hap^ 
piness be destroyed by such an incident. 
Years later, Jim has an affair with one of 
Mary*s bridesmaids, and despite JamesTs 
exhortations, Mary decides to seek a dir 
vorce. Tust prior to announcing her inteni 
tion, she determines, since she no longer 
belongs to Jim, to give herself to a young 
composer, Ricnard Parrish. Jim discovers 
them together, but since he adopts the 
attitude his father had championed and 
fails to question her, she conceals her 
knowledge of his infidelity and returns to 
revive their previously happy life. 

PARISH, Elijah (1762-1825), orthodox 
Congregational clergyman of Connecticut, 
whose sermons incidentally reveal his re- 
actionary adherence to the Federalist 
party. With Jedediah Morse, he wrote yi 
Compendious History of New England 
(1804). In addition to his own works on 
modern and Biblical geography, he wrote 
a biography of Eleazar Wheelock with 
David McClure. 

PARKE, John (1754-89), Delaware sol- 
dier in the Continental Army, was known 
for his anonymous book, The Lyric Works 
of Horace ... to Which Are Added^ A 
Number of Original Poems . . . (1786). 
His Horatian translations are oAeepted to 
American history by such substitutions as 
Washington for Augustus. The original 
verses are in the neodassical manner, and 
include, in addition to some poems by 
other hands, his pastoral drama, Virginia^ 
and a life of Horace. 

PARKER, Dorothy [Rothschild] (i 893- 
), after a career as a dramatic and 
literary critic in her native New York 
City, during which she achieved an al- 
most legendary reputation for her mali- 
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clous and sardonic hons mots, published her 
•first book of poetry, Enough Rope (1926). 
This and the two volumes which followed, 
Sunset Gun (192B) and Death and Taxes 
(1931), all collected in Not So Deep as a 
Well (1936), are works of light, satirical 
verse, characterized by brilliant concision, 
flippant cynicism, and caustic variations 
on certain dominant themes, such as 
frustrated love and cheated idealism in 
modern living. Her short stories and 
sketches, published in Laments for the Ltv^ 
ing (1930) and After Such Pleasures (1933), 
and collected in Here Lies (1939), possess 
the same wry quality and polished tech- 
nique that are found in her poems. She was 
a newspaper correspondent in Spain dur- 
ing that country's civil war, and has writ- 
ten motion-picture scenarios in collabora- 
tion with her husband, Alan Campbell. 

PARKER, Sir [Horatio] Gilbert (1862- 
1932), Canadian-born novelist, who lived 
in England after 1895, achieved fame as a 
popular author of historical fiction. His 
books include : Pierre and His People: Tales 
of the Far North (1892); When V almond 
Came to Pontiac (1895), ^ novel; The Seats 
of the Mighty {}%<)()) y a novel concerned 
with the taking of Quebec, which the 
author dramatized in the following year; 
The Right of Way (1901), a novel of life in 
Quebec, dramatized in 1907; A History of 
Old^ebec (1903); The Weavers: A Tale of 
England and Egypt Fifty Years Ago (1907); 
The Judgement House (1913); and The 
Power and the Glory (1925), a romance 
concerning La Salle. 

PARKER, Horatio William (1863-" 
1919), Massachusetts composer and or- 
ganist, taught at the National Conserva- 
tory of Music under Dvofdk and became 
a professor at Yale (1894-1919). Consid- 
ered the outstanding American composer 
of choral music, for which he is celebrated 
in England as well as the U.S., he is best 
known for his oratorios, Hora Novissima 
(1893) Legend of St.Christopker 

(1902). Other works include the cantata 
The Dream King and His Love (1892), the 
Wanderer* s Psalm, and Star Song, Mona, 
an opera with a libretto by Brian Hooker, 
concerned with early Britain under Roman 
rule, was produced by the Metropolitan 
(1912), and Parker wrote another opera 
with Hooker, Fairyland (1915)- 

PARKER, ]]ames (c.iyi^'-^o), New Jer- 
sey-bom printer and joumiuist, after 
working with the younger William Brad- 


ford (1727-33) and with Franklin (1742- 
8), became public printer of New York 
(17A3-60). In addition to his various print- 
ing businesses, he established several news- 
papers: the Connecticut Gassette\ the Co;i- 
stitutional Courant (q.v.,1765); and the 
New York Gazette, or the Weekly Post-Boy 
(i743“73); as well as the Independent Re^ 
Rector (1752-3), the Occasional Reverhera^ 
tor (Sept.-Oct. 1753), John Englishman 
(April-July 1755), and the Instructor 
(March-May 1755). 

PARKER, Jane Marsh (1836-1913), 
New York author, whose revolt from her 
father's fanatical belief in the Millerites 
may be seen in the semi-autobiographical 
Barley Wood (i86o). The Midnight Cry 
(1886) is another novel based on the 
Millerites. 

PARKER, Samuel (1779-1866), Congre- 
gational dergyman of Massachusetts, 
who in 1835 with Marcus Whitman 
(q.v.) went West to select sites for Indian 
missions. He continued to Oegon alone, 
while Whitman returned to organize a 
missionary party. His Journal of an Ex» 
ploring Tour Beyond the Rocky Mountains 
(1838) is an account of this trip. 

PARKER, Theodore (1810-60), born at 
Lexington, Massachusetts, early showed 
a precocious ability at scholarship, al- 
though poverty limited his schooling. 
From the age of 17 until he was 21, he 
taught at district schools, and then, after 
passing the Harvard entrance examina- 
tion, being too poor to enroll, received 
special credit and graduated from the 
Divinity School (18^6). He became a Uni- 
tarian clergyman in a Boston suburb 
(1837). Increasingly dependent upon the 
direct intuition of an Absolute Being, he 
turned away from the belief in miracmous 
revelation. In agreement with such liberal 
thinkers as Channing, Emerson, Alcott, 
Ripley, and Wendell Phillips, who were 
his friends, he developed his intuitive re- 
ligious beliefs into a system, expressed in 
The • • . ^estion between Mr,Andrews 
Norton and his Alumni . • . (1839), writ- 
ten under the pseudonym Levi Blodgett, 
and a sermon on The Transient and Per- 
manent in Christianity* (1841). Having 
^come a Transcendentalist, he was ostra- 
cized by the orthodox Unitarian circles, 
and only enabled to deliver the lectures 
printed as A Discourse of Matters Pertain- 
ing to Religfon (1842), when laymen in- 
vited him to Boston. After a trip to Europe 
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(1843-4), he still found Boston churches 
dosed to him. When he was finally in- 
stalled as minister of a new Congrega- 
tiond Society of Boston, he devot^ his 
pulpit not only to rdigious education but 
to the discussion of problems of war, 
slavery, temperance, women’s rights, and 
other reforms, in the belief that social 
wrongs would be cured when men at- 
tained consciousness of the infinite perfec- 
tion of God. Outside the church, he made 
passionate speeches against slavery, aided 
New England emigrants to Kansas in the 
struggle that followed the passage of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, abett^ John 
Brown, was active in attempts to rescue 
fugitive slaves, and wrote such works as his 
Letter ... Touching the Matter oj Slavery 
(1848). His strenuous public life came to an 
end through exhaustion and illness (1859). 
In an attempt to regain his health, he went 
to Italy, where he died. His Works were 
published in 15 volumes (1907-13). 

PARKER, Thomas English- 

born minister who emigrated to Massa- 
chusetts (1634), was an orthodox Calvin- 
ist. although in matters of ecclesiastical 
polity he favored Presbyterianism rather 
than Congregationalism, as may be seen 
in his True Copy of a Letter written by Mr. 
T.Parker . . . (1644). He conducted a 
preparatory school for Harvard students, 
among his pupils being Samuel Sewall, 
and also wrote The Visions and Prophecies 
of Daniel expounded (1646). 

PARKMAN, Francis (182^-93), member 
of a prominent Boston family, graduated 
from Harvard (1844), having already in- 
dicated his interest in frontier life through 
excursions to the northern woods to study 
Indian life. After a European trip (1843- 
4), he attended Harvard Law School 
(LL.B., 18^6), although he never applied 
for admission to the bar. In 1846 he set 
out from St.Louis on a journey to Wyo- 
ming, with the dual purpo^ of studying 
Indian life and improving his frail hedth. 
He observed frontiersmen and Indians at 
first hand, and gained valuable informa- 
tion, but his strenuous exercise led to a 
complete breakdown rather than recovery. 
Incapable of writii^, he dictated to his 
cousin and companion, (^incy^A. Shaw, 
his account of the journey, which he en- 
titled The Oregon Trail (q.v.,1849). 
Parkman continued to suffer from a 
complete exhaustion and derangement of 
his nervous system, a mental condition 


prohibiting concentration, and an extreme 
weakness of the eyes. Although he was 
fluently unable to compose more than 
six lines a day, had to hire others to read 
and write for him, and employed a special 
instrument enabling him to write without 
looking at his manuscript, he nevertheless 
began in 1848 his History of the Conspiracy 
of Pontiac (1851). the first of a long series 
of histories of the French and English 
struggle for colonial America. His only 
novel is the semi-autobiographical Vassall 
Morton (1856). A new nervous crisis caused 
him to seek cures in European travel 
(1858-9) and in an interest in horticulture, 
which resulted in The Book of Roses (1806) 
and his later appointment as Harvw 
professor of horticulture (1871). By shfc 
will power, he foreed himself to return ko 
his historical project. The series concern- 
ing the conflict for domination in the Ne\| 
World includes seven separate works: Pio\ 
neers of France in the New World (1865), 
concerned with the struggle between 
French Huguenots and Spanish Catholics 
for Florida, and the history of Champlain; 
The Jesuits in North America in the Seven- 
teenth Century (1867), telling of the strug- 
gle to Christianize the Indians, and the 
Iroquois victory over the converted tribes 
(f.1670); LaSalle and the Discovery of the ^ 
Great West (1869), originally published as 
The Discovery of the Great West^ dealing 
with LaSalle’s attempts to colonize the 
Mississippi Valley; The Old Regime in 
Caneda (1874), showing the French feudal 
dominion of Acadia, the problems of the 
missionaries, and the faults of autocratic 
rule; Count Frontenac and New France 
under Louis XIV (i 877), depicting Fronte- 
nac as the hero who alone attempt^ to 
maintain France’s untenable position; 
Montcalm and Wolfe (1884), dealing with 
the Seven Years’ War in America^ and the 
dramatic conclusion of French influence 
with rfie defeat of Montcalm on the Plains 
of Abraham; and A Half-Century of Con- 
flict (1892), concerned with border warfare 
and the siege of Louisburg in the years 
1700-1741, between Frontenac's govern- 
ment and the final downfall of France’s 
colonial empire. The series was written in 
historical seouence, except for the last two 
works, and the History of the Conspiracy if 
Pontiac^ which desenbes events following 
those of Montcalm and Wolfe. Parkman 
depicted history in terms of the two forces 
of progress and reaction, represented re- 
^)ectively by England and France. He saw 
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the former as ordered democracy^ the lat- 
•tef as dictated xnilitary despotism, but, 
placing his faith in neither, admitted in 
The Old Regime what was everywhere im- 
plicit: ‘My political faith lies between two 
vicious extremes, democracy and absolute 
authority ... 1 do not object to a good 
constitutional monarchy, but prefer a con- 
servative republic. . . .* As he was a be- 
liever in a middle-of-the-road policy for 
government, likewise in his approach to 
history he combined Scott’s romantic 
attituae with the scientific method of 
German scholarship, to create work both 
accurate as history and important as 
literature. His lost Journals were printed 
in 1948. 

PARLEY, Peter, see SXjXjoodrich. 
Parnassus on Wheels, novel by Chris- 
topher Morley (q.v.). 

FARRINGTON, Vernon Louis (1871- 
1929), scholar of American literature, pro- 
fessor at the University of Washington 
(1908-29), whose books include: The Con^ 
necticut Wits (1926), Sinclair Lewis y Our 
Own Diogenes (1927), and Main Currents 
in American Thought (3 vols., 1927-30). 
The last work, of which the third volume 
was left incomplete, is a historical exami- 
nation of American ideas and their pri- 
mary expression in literature, written from 
the point of view of a Jeffersonian liberal. 
The first two volumes were awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize (1928) and the entire work 
influenced others to revalue Americ^ 
literature, following him in an economic 
interpretation of literary movements. 
PARRISH, Anne (1888-1957), author of 
The Perennial Bachelor (1925), a fictional 
study of a pampered, charming ne’er^o- 
well, whose mother and sisters samfice 
themselves in order that he may enjoy a 
genteel life. Her other novels include 
SemuAttached (1924). Tomorrow Morning 
(1926), AU Kneeling (19^8), The Methodist 
Faun (1929), Loads of Lave (1932}, Sea 
Level {i^^^yGolden Wedding (1936), Poor 
Child (1945), and A Clouded Star (1948). 
PARRISH, Maxfxeld (1870- ). il- 

lustrator and mural decorator, whose 
works are noted for their flat masses of 
brilliant color, particularly the shade of 
blue named for the artist; their whimsical 
humor, as in the mural Old King Cok'^ and 
their romantic character, as in the illus- 
trations for Field’s Poems of Childhood. 
PARSONS, Theophilus (1750-^813), 


Massachusetts jurist, member of the 
Essex Junto (q.v.), was the foremost 
lawyer of his state, and as its chief justice 
(1806-13) set many precedents for later 
nilings. He was a founder of the Boston 
Athenaeum and fellow of Harvard College. 

Theophilus Parsons (1797-1882), Ris 
son, was a professor at Harvard Law 
School and edited the United States Liter^ 
ary Gazette (q.v.,i 824-6). 

PARSONS, Thomas William (1819- 
92), Massachusetts author, is best known 
for his translations of Dante, which began 
to appear in 1843 and were collected by 
C.E.Norton in The Divine Comedy of 
Dante Alighieri (1893), containing the en- 
tire InfemOy two-thirds of the Purgatorioy 
and fragments of the Paradiso. His ori- 
ginal poems were collected in 1893. is 
represented as ‘the Poet’ in The Tales of a 
Wayside Inn. 

Partington, Mrs., character in the works 
of B.P.Shillaber (q.v.). 

Partisan, The, first of the ‘Revolutionary 
Romances’ by Simms (q.v.), published in 
1835. Set in South Carolina, it covers the 
period between the capture of Charleston 
and the American defeat at Camden. 

Robert Singleton, a young partisan 
(patriot) leader, comes in disguise to Dor- 
chester, where ne aids Davis, a young pro- 
vincial, in his quarrel with me British 
officer Hastings over their love for Bella 
Humphries. Davis and Bella’s brother 
Dick accordingly join Singleton’s rebel 
band, as does Sin^eton’s uncle. Colonel 
Waiton, with whose daughter Katherine 
he is in love. In his raids on the British, 
Singleton captures Captain Travis and his 
man Ned Blonay (Goggle), whose mother 
in revenge aids Hastings’s attempt to s^ 
duce Bella. Meanwhile, Singleton is 
joined by Poiigy, a gourmand and Fal- 
staffian warrior, and Frampton, a mad 
bloodthirsty Wnig whose plantation has 
been burned and whose wife has been 
murderjKl by the British. All of the parti- 
sans ioin the ‘Swamp Fox/ Marion, and 
with him assist Gates and De Kalb. Gates 
stupidly misdirects the Battle of Camden, 
and the Americans are defeated. With a 
small band, Singleton rescues Colonel 
Walton just as he is about to be hanged, 
and the story ends with Mother Blonay’s 
death, the ^uniting of Bella and Davis, 
and Katherine’s engagement to Singleton. 

Partisan Leader, The, novel by N.B, 
Tucker (q.v.) published in 1836 under the 
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pseudonym Edward William Sidney, with 
the fictitious publication date 1856. In 
order to excoriate the followers of Jackson, 
laud Calhoun, and promote the doctrine 
of secession, Tucker wrote this romantic 
fantasy as an account of events supposed 
to take place during 1849. Van Buren has 
become dictator of the U.S. and, in operat- 
ing his great political machine for the 
benefit of himself and the NortL has so 
exploited the South that South Carolina 
secedes and Virginia is on the point of 
joining in a confederacy that will trade 
freely with England and flourish unham- 
pered as a great agrarian nation. The work 
was intended to sway the election of 1836 
against Van Buren, but, because of its po- 
litical philosophy, was reissued as propa- 
ganda during the Civil War. 

Partisan Review (1934- ), quarterly 
magazine, originally a partisan of the 
Communist party, but independent since 
1938. Its fight for intellectual freedom 
has opposed regimentation, whether fas- 
cist or communist, but in recent years 
it has been less concerned with social 
issues than with literary criticism. It is 
also noted for its fiction and poetry. 
Its editors have long included Philip 
Rahv and Delmore Schwartz. Contribu- 
tors include: Auden, Barzun, Eliot, 

J arrell, Robert Lowell, MacLeish, 
Loethke, Tate, W.C. Williams, and Ed- 
mund Wilson. The journal has been a 
monthly and was long a bi-monthly un- 
til 1955. The Partisan Reader (1946) 
is an anthology of work published in the 
first decade. 

PARTON, James (1822-^1), bom in Eng- 
land, was brought to New York (1827) and 
established his literary reputation with 
the publication of The Life of Horace 
Greeley (1855). His ability at realistic por- 
trayal and the vivid ordering of compre- 
hensive factual material made him a 
noteworthy biographer of his time. His 
other subjects were Aaron Burr (1857), 
Andrew Jackson (3 vols., 1859-60), Benja^ 
min Franklin (2 vols., 1864), John Jacob 
Astor (1865), Jefferson (1874), and VoU 
taire (2 vols., 1881). In addition to these 
works, which remain excellent personal 
portraits, h$ ymte on contemporary polit- 
ical, sogiilHid economic topics, and 
made coHnjB of short bio^aphies. His 
wife wasuMV. Willis (q.v.). 

PASOWNr^NTHOKY, pseudonym of 
John (q.v.). 


Passage to India^ poem by Whitman 
(q.v.), the title piece of a pamphlet (187*1),^ 
was incorporated in Leaves of Grass in 
1876. 

Ostensibly celebrating the completion 
of the Suez Canal and tne transcontinen- 
tal railroad (1869), and such other links as 
the Atlantic cable (1866), which would 
eflFect ‘the marriage of continents,' the 
poem asserts that it is not only the ‘facts' 
of modern science,' but also the ‘myths 
and fables of eld . . . The deep diving 
bibles and legends,' which will unify the 
world. The welding process must be car- 
ried on ‘not for trade or transportation 
only. But in God's name, and for thy sake, 
O soul.' The long history of mankind, froin 
Oriental antiquity to the present cultuire 
of the West, is now to be crowned in 
America, when ‘the Poet, worthy thaljt 
name; The true Son of God shall cornel 
singing his songs.’ The new nation shaltk 
combine the physical and intellectual 
vigor of the West with the spirituality and 
mystical wisdom of the East. The voyages 
of the former explorers symbolize the 
search for God, which is to be completed 
by the passage of the soul to ‘more than 
India^' through the poet who will restore 
the divine tnnity of God (the universal), 
Nature (the particular), and Man (the in-' 
dividual). 

Passionate Pilgrim^ A^ story by Henry 

J fames (q.v.), published in 1871 and col- 
ected in A Passionate Pilgrim and Other 
Tales 

Clement Searle, a middle-aged Ameri- 
can widower, comes to England to prose- 
cute his claim to a rich estate. Although a 
melancholy invalid, he is enthusiastic 
concerning his pilgrimage to the mother 
country, which has been his lifelong 
dream, and he shares his new experiences 
with the narrator, an impressionable 
American tourist. Penniless, and feeling 
the approach of death, Searle determines 
to enjoy to the fuU his last days. With the 
narrator, he visits the Searle estate, is re- 
ceived by its furiously conservative and 
selfish proprietor, and falls in love with his 
gentle sister. The brother drives his visi- 
tors away, and the shock further weakens 
Searle^ who that night believes he sees a 
traditional family spectre. With his com- 
panion, he goes to Oxford, still the ‘pas- 
sionate pilgrim,’ but after a few days be- 
comes weaker and dies. On his deathbed 
he asks for Miss Searle, who is summonecL 
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She appears in mourning, since her brother 
haa been accidentally killed, leaving her 
•free . . . with what use for freedom?” 

PASTOR, Tony (Antonio) (1837-1908), 

New York producer credited with estab- 
lishing variety shows in the U.S, at his 
Opera House (1865-1908). He was also a 
clown, a minstrel, and ballad sineer of his 
own 2,000 songs. Nat Goodwin, Weber & 
Fields, andLillianRussell were his prot6g6s. 

PASTORIUS, Francis Daniel (1651- 
r.1720), German-born lawyer and author, 
came to Pennsylvania (1683) as the agent 
of Frankfurt Quakers to purchase the 
land on which he established Germantown. 

He held many public offices while study- 
ing seven languages and many fields of 
learning. His works include a description 
of Pennsylvania in G^rmzn\Four Bi)asting 
Disputers of this World Briefly Rebuked 
(1697), attacking George Keith’s fol- 
lowers; and A New Primmer . . . of English 
(r.1698). The "Beehive,* a store of the 
honey of his reading, contains original 
verse printed in a biography (1908). 

PATCHEN, Kenneth (1911- ), Ohio- 
born New York poet, whose verse, marked 
by socio-religious symbols and intricate 
figures recalling the metaphysical poets, 
is included in Before the Brave {y^^€)^First 
Will and Testament (1939), The Teeth 
of the Lion (1942), The Dark Kingdom 
(1942), Cloth of the Tempest (1943), 
Sleepers Awake (1946), and Red Wine and 
Yellow Hair (1949). His prose includes; 

The Journal of Albion Moonlight (1941), 
a stream-of-consciousness account; The 
Memoirs of a Shy Pomographer (1945), a 
satirical novel; and See You in the Mom- 
(1948)9 a love story about a dying man. 
Paterson Plan, set Federal Constitutional 
Convention, 

Pathfinder, The; or. The Inland Sea, ro- 
mance by Cooper (q.v.), published in 
1840 as the third in plot sequence of the 
Leather-Stocking Tales (q.v.). 

In 1756, Mabel Dunham is on her way 
to join her father at the British fort at Os- 
wego, Lake Ontario, accompanied by her 
uncle, Charles Cap; Arrowhead, a Tus- 
carora Indian, his wife, Dew-in-June; 
Pathfinder, the scout aged about 40; the 
Mohican chief Chin^achgook; and Jasper 
Western, a young sailor called Eau-douce 
by the French. Arrowhead and his wife 
disappear during skirmishes with the Iro- 
quois, but the others reach Oswego. Then 
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Dunham, Cap, Pathfinder, Mabel, and 
Lt.Muir, who wants to marry her, sail on 

i asper’s Scud to relieve a post in the 
'housand Islands. Jasper’s loyalty is 
suspected and he is returned to Oswego. 
While Dunham and his men are off de- 
stroying French supply boats, the rest 
are warned by Dew-in-June of an Iro- 
quois attack to be led by Arrowhead. Cap 
and Muir are seized, Dunham badly 
wounded, and Mabel, who defends the 
blockhouse, promises to wed Pathfinder 
if he protects her father. After Jasper 
and Chingachgook rout the Iroquois, 
Jasper is arrested by Muir as a traitor. 
Muir is proved the only guilty one and is 
killed by Arrowhead. Dunham dies, hop- 
ing Mabel and Pathfinder will marry but 
Jasper has won her love. 

PATRICK, John, pseudonym of John 
Patrick Goggan (1902- ), playwright, 
whose works include: The Hasty Heart 
(1944); The Story of Mary Surratt (1947); 
Lo and Behold (1952); The Curious Savagje 
(1951); and The Teahouse of the August 
Moon (1953, Pulitzer Prize), an adapta- 
tion of Vern Sneider’s novel. 

Patriots, The, play by Robert Munford 
(q.v.), published in 1776 and reprinted in 
his Collection of Plays and Poems (1798), 
but probably never produced. It repre- 
sents the nonpartisan attitude at the be- 
ginning of the Revolutionary War. The 
soldiers are depicted as braggarts or 
cowards, and the rebel committee as igno- 
rant and intolerant. Tackabout, a Tory 
masquerading as a rebel, causes Trueman 
and Meanwell, two nonpartisan pacifists, 
to be jailed, but when his duplicity is dis- 
covered, the moderates are released. 

Patroons, proprietors of manorial tracts 
in New Netherland, first granted by the 
Dutch West India Company (1629) to 
members who planted colonies. They re- 
tained feudal privileges under the English, 
and maintained them until the Anti-Kent 
War (q.v.) of the 1840’s. Cooper’s ‘Little- 
page Manuscripts' (q.v.) deals with them. 

PATTEE, Fred Lewis (1863-1950), pro- 
fessor at Pennsylvania State College 
(1894-1928), is said to have been the first 
incumbent of a chair of American litera- 
ture. His works include: History of Ameri- 
can Literature Since 1870 (1915), The 
New American Literature, 18^1930 
(1930), and The Feminine Fifties (1940), 
PennState Yankee (i 953) « autobiography* 
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PATTEN, WxLUAif Gilbert (x866- 
X945)f under the pseudonym Burt L. 
Stancush wrote dime novels and several 
series of juvenile stories about college life 
and amateur sports. The best-luown 
series deals with Frank Merriwell, a 
wholesome collie athlete. The series 
began in 1896. included more than 2 cx> 
novels and sold over 25,000,000 copies. 
After a long interval MrJFrank Merrtwell 
(1941) appeared, presenting a mature hero 
facing contemporary problems. 

Patterns, poem by Amy Lowell (q.v.). 

PATTIE, Jambs Ohio (1804-50?), Ken- 
tucky-born explorer and trapper, engaged 
in several lengthv and hazardous jour- 
neys, which took him to Santa F6, Lower 
California, and Mexico (1824-30). His 
Personal Narrative (1831), describing 
these adventures, was edited and perhaps 
largely written by Timothy Flint (q.v.). 
Although the work mixes fiction and his- 
tory, it is an important contriburion to 
frontier literature. It was plagiarized in 
The Hunters of Kentucky (1847), which 
purported to tell the adventures of B.Bil- 
son. Except that he went to California 
(i 849), litde is known of Pattic's later life. 
PAUL Elliot [Harold] (1891-1956}, 
Massachusetts-born author, served in 
World War I and became an eimatriate 
while serving as literary editor of Ameri- 
can newspapers in Eurofie. His novels in- 
clude: Indelible (1922), about two young 
musicians; Impromptu (1923), dealing 
with the warping of a young couple’s livw 
by the World War and their community’s 
intolerance; Low Run Tide (1929), about a 
declining New England fishing village, 
complemented hy Lava Rock (1929), about 
a vigorous Western mining camp; The 
jdmazon (1930); The Governor of Massa^ 
chusetts (1930); and Concert Pitch (1938), 
about Tost generation’ expatriates in the 
Parisian musical world. The Ufe and 
Death of a Spanish Town (1^37) contrasts 
the idyllic life in the Baleancs with havoc 
wrought by the Spanish civil war, and 
another narrative. The Last Time I Saw 
Paris (1942), intimately reveals the life of 
Parisians and eimatriates. His autobio- 
graphical series, Ttems on the Grand Ac- 
count,* includes: Linden on the Saugus 
Branch (X947)» A Ghost Town on the YeU 
lowstone (x94^i and My Old Kentucky 
Home (1949). He has also written sadrical 
mystery stories. 

Paul Revere*s Ride, narrative poem by 


Longfellow (q.v.), published in i86x and 
included as the landlord’s tale in The Tales 
of a Wayside Inn (q.v., 186;}). In gallop- 
ing anapestic tetrameter, this literary bal- 
lad tells of ’the midnight ride of Paul Re- 
vere’ from Charlestown to Lexington and 
Ck>ncord, to warn the inhabitants of the 
approach of British troops at the outbreak 
of the Revolution. Apparently based on 
Revere’s account, the poem, which crys- 
tallized an American legend, is very 
inaccurate, since Revere never waited for 
signals from lanterns, and it was *a young 
Dr. Prescott’ who carried the news to Con- 
cord, while Revere went to Lexington. 

PAULDING, Hiram (1797-1878), nawal 
officer, distinguished himself in the Battle 
of Lake Champlain, the Tripolitan 
and the arrest of William Walker (1857), 
which delighted the Nicaraguans bpt 
caused Buoianan to relieve Paulding bf 
his command. His Journal of a Cruise if 
the United States Schooner Dolphin (1831) 
tells of his pursuit of mutineers in the Pa- 
cific, and Bolivar in His Camp (1834) de- 
scribes his 1500-miie horseback trip in the 
Andes (i82a), carrying dispatches from 
Admiral Hull to Bolivar. 

PAULDING, Tames Kirre (1778-1860), 
born in New York state, was reared ajt 
Tarrytown, where he became intimate 
with Washington Irving, whose brother 
William had married Paulding’s sister. He 
was a member of their informal literary 
group, the ’Nine Worthies,’ and with them 
collaborated on Salmagundi (q.v., 1807-8) 
of which he published a second series alone 
(1819-20). Stimulated by this venture and 
Irving’s History of New York^ Paulding 
wrote The Diverting History of John Bull 
and Brother Jonat^n (1812), a comic ac- 
count of the setdement, growth, and re- 
volt of the American colonies. His flair for 
satire and opposition to the romanticism 
of Scott led him to write The Lay of the 
Scottish Fiddle (1813), while he defended 
his own conception of a hero as an op- 
pressed individURl who finds freedom on 
the frontier in the lon^ poem. The Back^ 
woodsman (1818). His admiration for 
homespun American qualities and dislike 
of Tor]r England led him to answer British 
critics in a series of books employing both 
realistic descriptions of the U.S. and bur- 
lesque of the English. The United States 
and England (1815) is a wholly serious 
wot\L\ Letters from the Soidh (2 vols.,1817) 
is an agrarian, Jeffersonian defense of the 
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South; and A Sketch of Old England^ hy a 
New England Man (2 vols.,1822) and John 
Bull in America; or, the New Munchausen 
(1825) are further contributions to this 
cause. These book^ besides making him 
famous, brought him an appointment to 
the Board of Navy Commissioners (181C- 
23). Having completed his work on the 
An^lo-Americsm controversy, he wrote a 
' series of realistic tales, some of which were 
published in The Tales of the Good Woman 
(1829) and The Book of St.Nicholas (1836), 
which continue to show his dislike of the 
English, attacking their current literary 
styles, as represented in Byron and Scott. 
His novels also continue mis realism and 
satire of false romanticism, in the treat- 
ment of historic^ subjects. Konings- 
marke (q.v.,1823) is concerned with uie 
early Swedish settlement on the Dela^ 
ware; The Dutchman's Fireside (q.v., 
1831) deals with life in upper New York 
during the French and Indian Wp; West» 
ward no! (1832) tells of a Virginia family 
pioneering in Kentucky; The Old Contis 
nental; or. The Price of Liberty (1846) is a 
realistic account of lower class New 
Yorkers during the Revolution; and The 
Puritan and His Daughter (q.v., 1849) 
deals with 17th-century life in Virginia 
and New England, condemning the mu- 
tual intolerance of Puritans and Cavaliers. 
Other works included; The Merry Tales of 
the Three Wise Men of Gotham (1826), 
satirical fiction; The Lion of the West (q.v., 
1830), a comedy about a backwoodsman 
in New York; A Life of Washington (i 835) ; 
Slavery in the United States (1836); and 
The Bucktails; or, Americans in England 
(1847). ^ satirical plav. Paulding;’s writ- 
ings showed, despite his affiliation with 
the Knickerbocker Group, that he was a 
consistent Jeffersonian in his social creed 
and that he attempted to deal with all 
phases of American life. His constant in- 
terest in naval affairs culminated in his 
appointment as Van Buren’s secretary of 
the navy (1838-41), which capped his 
olitical career. After 1849 he retired to 
is estate at Hyde Park and ceased to 
write. 

Paumanok, Indian name of Long Island, 
New York, which is s^arated from Man- 
hattan by the East River and runs al- 
most pardlel to the shore of Connecticut. 
The aboriginal name is frequently used in 
the works of Whitman, who was born on 
the island. 


Pau-Puk-Keewfs, character in Hia» 
watha (q.v.). 

Pawnee (or Pani) Indiana, four bison- 
hunting Plains tribes, formerly living in 
Nebraska and Kansas, on the Platte and 
Republican Rivers, whose descendants re- 
side in Oklahoma. They had highly de- 
veloped tribal and ceremonial systems 
and a rich mytholc»y. Their folk tales 
were collected by Grinnell (1893) and 
a scholarly Mytholo^ was published by 
G.A.Dorsey (1906). The Pawnee figure in 
Irving's Tour on the Prairie, Cooper’s The 
Prairie, and Custis’s The Pawnee Chief, 

PAXSON, Frederic Logan (1877-1948]), 
professor of American history at the Uni- 
versity of California, is the author of the 
History of the American Frontier, 1763- 
1893 (Pulitzer Prize, 1924), and other 
works, which establish him as one of the 
important students of Western history. 

PAXTON, Philip, pseudonym of S.A. 
Hammett (q.v.). 

PAYNE, John Howard (1791-1852), 
born in New York City, showed a preco- 
cious interest in the drama, publishing the 
Thespian Mirror (1805-6), a theatrics re- 
view that attracted tne attention of New 
York literaiy and theatric^ figures, who 
encouraged him in the writing of Julia, or 
The Wanderer (1806), a melodrama, the 
publication of another paper. The Pastime 
(1807-8), and his debut as an actor. After 
the production of Lovers' Vows (1809), 
adapted from Kotzebue, and further act- 
ing, a reaction set in against the tremen- 
dous acclaim that had greeted him as a 
prodi^. Friends then collected a fund to 
send nim to England to re-establish his 
fame and fortune. Although received fairly 
well upon his arrival (1813), he was forced 
to turn to theatrical hack work. From 
French melodramas he adapted The Maid 
and the Magpie (1815) md AccusaHort 
(1816), wrote various musical pieces, 
served as a press agent, read manuscripts, 
and performed other drudgeries, from 
which he was rescued by Kean’s successful 
production of his blank-verse tragedy, 
Brutus: or the Fall of Tarquin (q.v.,i8i8L 
After this triumph, he leas^ Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre to pi^uce his own melo- 
dramas, but only incurred debts that 
brought him to prison, from which he was 
released upon the prontable production of 
ThMse, the Orpmn qf Geneva (1821), 
adapted from a French melodrama. From 
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Paris, whence he had fled to escape duns, 
he sent several plays, which included Ade^ 
line^ the Victim of Seduction (iSaa); Ali 
Pachuy or the Si^et Ring (1823); and 
Clari; or^ The Maid of Milan (qi.v.,1823), 
set as an opera by Sir Henry Bishop and 
remembered for the heroine’s song, ‘Home, 
Sweet Home/ After his return to London, 
he wrote plays with his friend Irving, 
seven of which were produced, and two of 
which, Charles the Second (q.v.,1824) and 
Richelieu (q.v.,1826), were particularly 
popular. Although he continued to be 
friendly with Irving, both were lovers of 
Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley. Despite 
other theatrical successes, and the publi- 
cation of a weekly journal, the Opera Glass 
(1826-7), Payne was as poor as ever when 
friends arranged for his passage back to 
America, where he arrived (1832), to be 
honored as an eminent writer. Searching 
for material for a history of the Cherokee 
Indians, he collected 14 volumes of notes, 
whose only use was in two newspaper arti- 
cles on the wrongs against the Indians and 
his own difficulties in acquiring material. 
His literary fame was rewarded by 
pointment as American consul at Tunis 
(1842-5,1851-2). He died in Tunis, still 
wracked by debts and captivated by 
grandiose literary and dramatic schemes. 

PEABODY, Andrew Preston (1811- 

93) , Unitarian clergyman of Massachu- 
setts, who graduated from Harvard at the 
precocious age of 15 and returned there 
from his pulpit in New Hampshire (i860) 
to become professor of Christian morals. 
He was extremely conservative in thought, 
and yet his importance at Harvard lay in 
his personal influence, rather than in the 
190 works he wrote. He was editor of The 
North American Review (1853-63), to 
which he contributed some z,6oo pages of 
text. 

PEABODY, Elizabeth Palmer (1804- 

94) , sister-in-law of Hawthorne and Hor- 
ace Mann, was like them interested in 
social reform and education. Her Boston 
home was the scene of the famous conver- 
sational classes of Margaret Fuller (1839- 
44), and her bookshop was a favorite 
meeting-place of the Transcendental Club. 
She opened the first kindergarten (i8fo) 
in the U.S., and her association with 
Alcott in his Temple School is described in 
Record of a School (1835). Last Evening 
with Allston (1886) contains further rem- 
inisPl^fnces of her life, and reprints some of 


her essays from The Dial. She is said to be 
the prototype of Miss Birdseye in The 
Bostonians. 

PEABODY, Josephine Preston (1874- 
1922), born in New York, was educated at 
RaddifFe (1894-6), where, under the in- 
fluence of William Vaughn Moody, she 
turned from the light lyric poetry of The 
Wayfarers (1898) to poetic drama. Her 
plays include Fortune and Men's Eyes 
(1900), a one-act play about Shakespeare; 
Marlowe (1901), a five-act tragedy; The 
Wings (1905), a one-act play set in 8 th- 
century Northumbria; The Piper (1910), 
a five-act drama that won the Stratford- 
on-Avon prize competition, using the PiW 
Piper theme to depict the struggle be- 
tween Christianity and the power of tlfc 
devil; The Wolf of Gubbio (1913), a dramk 
about St.Francis, like its predecessor coni 
corned with the conflict between love and 
greed; and Por^ait of Mrs.W. (1922), a\ 
prose play dealing with the love of Mary 
Wollstonecraft and William Godwin. The 
Singing Leaves (1903), Pan^ a Choric Idyl 
(1904), and Harvest Moon (1916) are col- 
lections of lyrics. Her plays and poems 
were collected in 1927. 

Peace Democrats, see Copperheads. 

PEALE, Charles Willson (1741-1827), 
born in Maryland, began his study of 
painting in Boston (1765) under Copley 
and continued in London under Benjamin 
West (1766-9). In 1772 he painted a full- 
length portrait of Washington in the uni- 
form of a Virginia colonel. This was fol- 
lowed by many later likenesses, whose 
honesty, crude coloring, and stiff posing 
contrast interestingly with the refined, 
elegant portraits by Gilbert Stuart. After 
moving to Philadelphia (1776), he served 
in the Continental Army, some of whose 
officers were the subjects of further por- 
traits. After 1779 he painted less, and 
turned his attention to such diverse mat- 
ters as dentistry, state government, taxi- 
dermy, a museum of natural history, and 
the founding of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts. His self-portrait, The 
Artist in His Museum (1824), while weak 
in background, shows greater fluency and 
ability to portray character than his early 
works. Between Copley’s departure for 
London (1774) and the return of Stuart 
(1793), Peale was recognized as the lead- 
ing American portrait painter. His brother, 
James Peale (i749-;;i83i), was a suc- 
cessful painter of miniatures and oils. 
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Rembrandt Peale (1778-1 86 o),h 5 sson, 

^ was one of the last pupils of Benjamin 
’ West and, a student in France, came un- 
der the influence of the classicist David. 
Returning to the U.S. (1810), he devoted 
himself to portraiture and large allegorical 
canvases, became an original member of 
the National Academy of Design and in 
1825 succeeded Trumbull as president of 
the American Academy of Fine Arts. His 
writings include Notes on Italy (1831), 
based on his residence abroad (1828-30), 
and Portfolio of an Artist (1837). which 
contained some of his poetry. Of the ii 
children of C.W.Peale. all named for fa- 
mous painters, two others became prom- 
inent artists: Raphaelle (177^-1825), 
•known for portraits and still lites; and 
Titian (1800-1885), an animal painter. 

Pearl Harbor, U.S. naval base on Oahu 
in the Hawaiian Islands, attacked, prior to 
a declaration of war, by Japanese aircraft 
on December 7, 1941? signalizing Amer- 
ican entrance into World War II (q.v.). 
Near-by Honolulu and the Army’s Hickam 
Field were also bombed, and the loss of 
planes, as well as one oattle-ship sunk, 
another capsized, and several other war- 
ships lost, seriously crippled U.S. forces 
at the outset of the Pacific war. 

Poor/ of Orr^s Island, They novel by 
Mrs.Stowe (q.v.) published in 1862. 

On Orr’s Island, a fishing community on 
the Maine coast, the orphan Mara Lincoln 
is reared by her grandparents, Zephaniah 
and Mary Pennel, who consider her a 
‘pearl of great price.’ They also adopt a 
Spanish boy, Moses, who is washed ashore 
during a shipwreck. The children grow up 
together, and among the family friends are 
the stern spinster. Aunt Roxy Toothacre, 
and the whimsical retired sea-captain who 
is the father of Mara’s friend, Sally Kit- 
tridge. Mara adores Moses but he does not 
realize he loves her until his reton from 
a voyage to China. Then he is jealous of 
the attentions paid her by ‘a Mr.Adams 
of Boston,’ and in retaliation woos Sally. 
Although a flirt, Sally is true to her 
friend and shows Moses that his real love 
is for Mara. After a brief period of happy 
understanding with Moses, Mara dies of 
tuberculosis. The young man returns to 
his life at sea, but after four years settles 
on Orr’s Island and marries Sally. 

PEARSON, Edmund PLester] (1880- 
*937)> New York librarian, bibliophile, 
and author of books and essays about 
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murders and eccentricities of the past. His 
works include: Books in Black or Red 
(1923), Studies in Murder (i 95 t 4 ), ^ueer 
Books (1928), and Dime Novels (1929). 

Pearson^s (1899-1925), monthly maga- 
zine devoted to literature, politics, and the 
arts, was founded as a New York affiliate 
of the London periodical of this name, 
some part of whose contents it reprinted. 
Frona 1916 to 1923 it was edited by Frank 
Harris, with a policy of being ‘frankly op- 
posed to the mad individualism we Amer- 
icans name Liberty* and a ‘forum of sin- 
cere opinion for the Truth.’ Much of the 
material was written by the editor, and 
other contributors included Upton Sin- 
clair, La Follette, Debs, and such foreign 
authors as Shaw and Maxim Gorki. 

PEARY, Robert Edwin (1856-1920), 
Arctic explorer, described his seven early 
polar expeditions (1886-1906) in North- 
ward over the 'Great Ice* (2 vols.,1898) and 
Nearest the Pole (1907). On a final poliir 
expedition, he claim^ to have reached 
the North Pole (April 6, 1909), only to 
learn on his return of the prior claim of 
Dr. Frederick Cook (q.v.). A widespread 
controversy followed over the question 
whether Peary ever reached the Pole, but 
the U.S. Congress finally recognized his 
achievement. His account of the journey 
is contained in The North Pole (1910). 

PEATTIE, Donald Culross (1898- 
), graduated from Harvard (1922) 
and served with the Department of Agri- 
culture. His books vary from scientific 
studies of botany to popular nature 
studies. The best known of the latter are: 
Singing in the Wilderness: A Salute to 
John James Audubon (1935); Almanac for 
Modems (1935) and its ‘pendant,^ A Book 
of Hours (1937), records of a sensi tive mind 
reacting to the wonders of nature; Green 
Laurels: The Lives and Achievements of the 
Great Naturalists (1936); A Prairie Grove 
(1938), tracing the history of an acre of 
American soiX^Flowering Earth (1939), and 
A Natural History of Trees (1950). C^hcr 
books include Nation (1942), 
on the Lewis & Clark expedition; Journey 
into America (1943), sketches of the na- 
tional spirit; Immortal Village (i 945 )> on 
theProvengal town of Vence,ncarwhichhe 
lived in the 1920’s; other hooks of travel; 
l^ks for children; and four novels: Up 
Country (1928), wi^ his mk;Part qf Call 
(X932); Sons of the Martian (1932); and 
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The Bright Lexicon (1934). The Road of a 
Naturalist (1941) is his autobiography. 

PECK, George Wilbur (1840-1916), 
Wisconsin journalist and humorist, wrote 
comic articles in Irish dialect on political 
events, which were published as Adven- 
Cures of One Terence McGrant (1871). In 
1874 he founded his own paper, the Sun^ 
in which he published humorous articles 
concerning the practical jokes played by a 
mischievous boy on his father. These were 
collected in Peck*s Bad Boy and His Pa 
(1883) and several subsequent volumes. 
How Private Geo. fF. Peck Put Down the 
Rebellion (1887) contains humorous 
sketches of his Civil War experiences. 
Peck’s popular reputation swept him into 
politics as mayor of Milwaukee (1890) and 
governor of Wisconsin (1890-94). 

PECK, Harry Thurston (1856-1914), 
professor of Latin at Columbia (1882- 
1910), was an author and editor of various 
scholarly works. He edited The Bookman 
(1895-1902), and wrote a biography of 
Prescott (1905) and a history from Cleve- 
land to McKinley, Twenty Years of the Re-^ 
public (1906). He wp considered an out- 
standing critic until he was ostracized 
following a breach of promise suit (i9io)> 
which caused his collapse and suicide. 
PECK, John Mason (^89-1858), Bap- 
tist preacher of New York, after 1817 
founded and administered missions and 
schools in Illinois, Indiana, and Missouri. 
He founded newspapers, and wrote a 
Guide for Emigrants (1831), Life of Daniel 
Boone (1847), and Father Clark; oTy the 
Pioneer Preacher (1855), considered to be 
authoritative works on the West. 

Peekes Bad Boy and His Pa, humorous 
sketches by Geoige W. Peck (q.v.). 

Pecos Bill, giant folk hero of Southwest- 
ern tales, whose cowboy ei^loits resemble 
those of Paul Bunyan and Tony Beaver in 
the logging camps. 

Peder Victorious, novel by Rolva^ 
(q.v.), published in Norway (1923) and in 
translation in the U.S. (1929), the second 
volume of a trilogy that includes Giants in 
the Earth and Their Father's God (qq.v.). 

Peder Victorious Holm grows up as the 
faveste of his widowed mother, Beret, 
whowi%ided in the work of their Dakota 
farm by the older sons, Ole and Store- 
Hans, and the daughter Anna Marie. 
Beret’s quiet efficiency and perseverance 
msry diem through difficult years to com- 


S arative prosperity, but her conservative 
>ld World point of view alienates the ^ 
children. Peder first attends the American ' 
school, where his chum is Charley Do- 
heny, mischief-loving son of an Irish fam- 
ily, but a trivial incident causes Beret to 
transfer him to a school run bv Norwegians. 
A schism divides the local church, but 
Beret remains in the orthodox congrega- 
tion. and the new minister, Gabnelsen, 
settles on Peder as his special choice for 
the ministry. From his confirmation, 
however, Peder grows increasingly rebel- 
lious. Sorine, Hans Olsa’s widow, marries 
Tambur-Ola, with whom Beret had fallen 
in love, and Beret is lonelier than eyjar 
when Ole and Store-Hans marry and take 
other farms. Peder resents both Hia 
mother’s piety and the minister’s ambi- 
tion for him, and seeks excitement awav 
from home. After youthful romances witn 
Miriam, daughter of Nils Nilsen, leader of 
the dissenters, and with Else, Gabrielsen’s' 
daughter, he falls deeply in love with 
Charley’s sister Susie, determines to be- 
come a farmer rather than enter a sem- 
inary, and is surprised by Beret’s accept- 
ance of his unorthodox marriage. 

Peg o* My Heart, play by John Hartley 
Manners (q.v.). 

PEGLER, Westbrook (1894- ),born 
in Minneapolis and reared in Chicago, be- 
came a European correspondent for the 
United Press (1916-18), and after serving 
in the Navy (1918-19) became the United 
Press sports editor (1919-25) and held a 
similar position with the Chicago Tribune 
(1925-33). In 1933 he inau^rated his 
widely syndicated column ‘Fair Enough,’ 
in which he cynically surveys contem- 
porary events. From these columns he has 
collected 'Taint Right (1936), The Dissent-- 
ing Opinions of Mister Westbrook Pegler 
(i 938),andGtforiff (i 942). 

He won the 1941 Pulitzer Prize for columns 
exposing corruption in certain labor unions. 
PEIRCE, Charles Sanders (1839- 
1914), son of Benjamin Peirce (1809-80), 
Harvard professor of astronomy and 
mathematics, and eminent mathemati- 
cian of his time, was himself a physicist, 
logician, and philosopher. A member of 
the U.S.Coa8t Survey, he made philos- 
ophy his avocation, and, except for rare 
academic appointments, pursue his work 
singlehandra. He was a founder of the 
school of pragmatism, but, since his prin- 
ciples were more in accord with the sepa- 
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ratdy developed idealism of Josiah Royce 
, than with those oopularized by his friend 
William James, ne coined for his beliefs 
the term *pragmaticism/ which he said 
was *ugly enough to be safe from kidnap^ 
pers/ He believed in the dependence of 
log[ic upon ethics, opposed a mechanical 
philosophy, defended the reality of abso- 
lute chance and the principle of continu- 
ity, and developed a theory of an evolu- 
tionary universe. His extreme precision, 
highly technical vocabulary, and lack or 
full explanation for those who were not on 
his philosophic plane, made him a philos- 
opher’s philosopher rather than a teacher, 
and publishers were unwilling to print his 
works. From his mass of manuscript were 
collected Chance^ Love^ and Logic (1923) 
and a ten-volume selection of Papers 
(1931-4). 

Pelayo, romance by Simms (q.v.)> 

PenciUings by the Way^ travel sketches 
by N.P. Willis (q.v.). 

PENHALLOW, Samuel (1665-1726), 
emigrated from England to New Hamp- 
shire (1686), where he became prominent 
in public affairs. He wrote a History of the 
Wars of New^England with tht Eastern 
Indians (1726), a vivid, realistic account 
of Indian assaults, containing frequent 
parallels between the heroism of Indian 
fighters and the deeds of Greek and Ro- 
man warriors. 

Peninsular Campaign, during the Civil 
War, was an attempt by McClellan to 
capture the Confederate capital, Rich- 
mond, by way of the peninsula between 
the York and James Rivers. He conwn- 
trated his forces at Fort Monroe (April 2, 
1862), but allowed the Confederates to 
evacuate Yorktown, and followed the re- 
peating troops to Williamsburg where an 
indecisive battle was fought. The Union 
forces were more successful in the Battle 
of Fair Oaks (q.v.), and the final phase of 
the campaign occurred in the Seven Days’ 
Battles (q.v.), in which the Confederates 
suffered heavy losses. Lee outmaneuvered 
McClellan, however, and Richmond re- 
mained uncaptured. 

Penitentes, religious order in New Mex- 
ico, distinguished by the practice of self- 
scourging and vicarious tribal penance 
through an annual passion play, including 
the crucifixion of one of the members dur- 
ing Lent. It seems to have originated with 
the conquistadors and Franciscan friars of 


Pennell 

the 16th century, although similar peni- 
tential customs had existed among the 
New Mexican Indians. The Penitentes 
are all Catholics, although the Church op- 
poses their practices. 

PENN, William (1644-1718), English 
P^uaker, in 1668 published a tract attack- 
ing the doctrine of the Trinity, The Sandy 
Foundation Shaken^ for which he was im- 
prisoned in the Tower, where he wrote Ho 
Cross, No Crown (1669), a defense of his 
faith, and another pamphlet in his own 
defense. After another term in prison for 
defying the Conventicle Act, he continued 
to wo^ for his faitl^ through books and 
preaching, both in England and on the 
Continent. He established American col- 
onies where Quakers (q.v.) might be free 
from persecution, and in 1681 secured the 
grant of Pennsylvania, named in honor of 
his father by King James. In America 
(1682-4), he personally organized the col- 
ony, framed its liberal government guar- 
anteeing fundamentd democratic lib- 
erties, and made equitable treaties with 
the Indians. After the accession of William 
and Mary (1688), he continued on 
friendly terms with James, and being ac- 
cused of treason temporarily lost his col- 
ony (1692-4^. During this troublous time, 
he wrote his maxims of faith and life, 
Some Fruits of Solitude (1693), and Essay 
towards the Present and Future Peace of 
Europe (1693), ^ for a general Euro- 
pean confederation for arbitration of dis- 
putes. A similar idea was applied to a 
plan (1697) for the union of all the Amer- 
ican colonies. After Pennsylvania was 
returned to him, he revisited it (1699) and 
revised its charter (1701) towards further 
democracy. In the same year, he left it for 
the last time, to oppose an English plan 
for annexation of dl proprietary colonies 
to the crown. He was temporarily im- 
prisoned for debt when the colony’s af- 
fairs were mismanaged by untrustworthy 
deputies; their administration was as- 
sumed by his wife in 1712, when he lost 
his memory, and was continued by his 
sons after her death in 1727. 

PENNELL, Joseph (1857-1926), bom in 
Pennsylvania, first achieved fame as the 
illustrator of Cable’s The Creoles qf 
Louisiana (1884) further established 
himself through his illustrations for How- 
ells’s Tuscan Cities (1885). In 1884 he 
married Elizabeth Robins (1855-1936), 
a niece of C.G.Leland. She had written 
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the texts for some of his drawings, and to- 
gether they produced A Canterbury PiU 
P'image (1885). After taking up residence 
in England (1884), they became intimate 
with such authors and artists as Henry 

{ ames, Aubrey Beardsley, and Shaw. 

Jnder the influence of Whistler, Pennell 
turned first to etching and later to 
lithography, and (r. 1909-12) created a 
series. The Wonder of Work,’ which de- 
picted such industrial subjects as the fac- 
tories at Birmingham and Sheffield, and 
the construction of the Panama Canal. 
Although he also made lithographs of the 
Alhambra and Greek temples, he con- 
tinued his industrial subjects with por- 
trayals of British, French, and American 
plants engaged in war work. In the last 
year of the war, he returned to the U.S., 
where he became a teacher, art critic, and 
author. With his wife he wrote The Life of 
James McNeill Whistler (1908) and edited 
The Whistler Journal (192^1). In 1929 
Mrs. Pennell published her husband’s 
Life and Letters. 

Pennsylvania Chronicle (1767-73), 
Philadelphia newspaper founded to op- 
pose the proprietary party in the colony. 
It attempted to be impartial, however, 
and is remembered for publishing John 
Dickinson’s Letters from a Farmer in 
Pennsylvania (q.v., 1767-8). 


Pennsylvania Freeman^ sttLundy. 

Pennsylvania Gazette^ The (1728- * 
1815), was founded at Philadelphia by 
Samuel Keimer as The Universal Instruc- 
tor .. . and Pennsylvania Gazette^ when 
he heard that his rival, Franklin, was 
planning a similar paper. To snipe at 
Keimer, Franklin joined forces with The 
American Weekly Mercury, and so suc- 
cessfully drew attention from Keimer’s 
paper that it was sold to Franklin (Oct. 2, 
1729), who gave it the shorter title and 
continued to manage it until 1766. Be- 
sides making it a successfid news organ, he 
created a number of imaginary characters 
with whom he engaged in dispute, wrote 
many essays on matters of contemporary 
interest, and introduced weather reports 
into American journalism. At the time of 
the Albany Congress (1754), he published^ 
and probably drew what appears to be the\ 
first American cartoon, a picture of a ' 
snake in eight parts, representing the 
principal colonies, witn the caption ‘Join 
or die.’ The paper was continued with 
various changes of editorship by David 
Hall, Franklin’s partner after 1748, and 
by Hall’s descendants. During 1776 the 
Gazette carried the ‘Cato’ letters of Wil- 
liam Smith, attacking Common Sense^ to , 
which Paine replied in the Pennsylvania 
Packet. 


Penns^vanla Dutch, popular misnomer Pennsylvania Journal, see Bradford, 
for the German-American people of Penn- William Ci 722-0 1’i 
sylvania, or for their language, which was . , . J - /t 

origindly a High German idiom, but in Pennsylvania Magazine Qm. 
modern times is a corrupt German and published monthly by Robert 

English dialect. The region was widely Aitken. Thomas Paine was nominally the 
colonized by German immigrant groups, editor (Feb. 1775 May 1776) and con- 
beginning in 1683 with the settlement of tnbuted many articles. The magazine 
the Mennonites and others, who mi- }>nnttd war reports, letters from Wash- 
grated for religious, political, and eco- >ngton and other leaders, a publication of 
nomic reasons, the greatest numbers com- ^pe Declaration of Independen^, scien- 
ing during the i8th and 19th centuries, tific contributions by Benjamin Rush and 
Owing to their persistent segregation in others, and literary contributions by 
separate settlements, each with its own F^nci? flop^inson, John Witherspoon, 
school and church, the Pennsylvania Ger- ^*^0 William Smith, 
man communities retained their ori^nai Pennsylvania Packet or General Ad- 
langu^e and customs until a recent date, ^ertiser (1771-1839), Philadelphia news- 
They had many authws of religious and p^per, founded by John Dunlop. During 
theological works in German, and their Paine replied in its columns, under 

modem dialect api^ars in the humorous the signature Forester, to the attacks of 
wntings of C.G.Uland and C.RAdams, William Smith in the Pennsylvania Go- 
Elsie Smgmasters novek are conceped Formerly a tri-weekly, in 1784 the 

with Aese pwple, as is Thames William- paper became a daily. It passed into the 
son zDts for Dutch. hands of Dunlop’s partners (1795) and 

Pennsylvania Farmer, pseudonym of was called Claypoole's American Daily 
John Dickinson (q.v.). Advertiser. It was this paper that first 
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published Washington's Tarewell Ad- 
dress.’ In 1800 it was sold to Zachariah 
Poulson (1761-18^), who gave it his 
name, and in 1839 it was absorbed by the 
Philadelphia North American^ which was 
published until 1925. 

Pennsylvania, University of, orig- 
inated in an association of 24 Philadelphia 
citizens, which established an Academy, 
formally opened in 1751. Franklin, who 
had publisned Proposals Relating to the 
Education of Youth in Pensilvania (i749)> 
was the first president of the Academy’s 
trustees. In 1752 a charter was granted by 
the Penns for the Academy and Charita- 
ble School in the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania, which in turn was converted into 
the College and Academy of Philadelphia 
(1755). William Smith (q.v.) was the 
first provost. The General Assembly 
voided the charter (1779)1 contending 
that the institution had violated the state 
constitution’s guarantee of equal privi- 
leges for all religious denominations, and 
a new corporation for the University of 
Pennsylvania was created. The former 
charter was restored (1789) and two years 
later the old college was amalgamated 
with the newly founded university, and 
called the University of Pennsylvania. 
Among the graduates have been: Francis 
Hopkinson (i 757 )» Jacob Duch6 (i 757 )> 
Isaac Hunt (1763), Nathaniel Evans 
(M.A.,1765), R.M.Bird (M.D.,1827), 
Crawford ling (M.D.,1839), T.D.Eng- 
lish (M.D.,1839), E.K.Kane (M.D.,1842), 
S.W.Mitchell (1848), G.W.Bagby (1849), 
CD.Warner (LL.B.,1858), A.S.W.Rosen- 
bach (1898), and W.C.Williams (M.D., 
1906). 

Penny, Howat, character in The Three 
Black Penny s (q.v.). 

Penrod f novel by Tarkington (q.v.) pub- 
lished in 1914. Penrod and Sam (1916) and 
Penrod Jashber (1929) are sequels. 

This humorous narrative tells of the 
typical adventures of a 12-year-old Amer- 
ican boy, Penrod Schofield, reared accord- 
ing to middle-class standards in a small 
Midwestern city. With his mongrel dog, 
Duke, and such intimates of his own age 
as Sam Williams and the Negro brothers 
Herman and Verman, Penrod is involved 
in characteristic frays and scrapes, and 
exhibits a healthy attitude toward the 
tyranny of parents and teachers, some- 
times tolerating them but generally en- 
gaging in active warfare and subterfuge. 


PeppereO 

He writes a fearsome dime novel about 
‘Harold Ramorez, the Roadagent’; reluc- 
tantly enacts ‘the Child Sir Lancelot’ in a 
school pageant; submits to dancing les- 
sons, and falls under the spell of little 
Marjorie Jones; organizes a circus with 
Herman and Verman as principal per- 
formers; persecutes his sister’s suitor, re- 
ceiving a dollar by way of blackmail, then 
buying an incredible supply of sweets that 
makes him violently ill; is temporarily in- 
fluenced by the bully, Rupc Collins; be- 
comes comically disngured in the ‘Great 
Tar Fight’; and is consistently misunder- 
stood by his elders until he meets his 
great-aunt. Mrs.Sarah Crim, who pro- 
nounces the realistic judgment, ‘“He’s 
had to repeat the history of the race and 
go through all the stages from the pri- 
mordial to barbarism. You don’t expect 
boys to be civilized, do you ?’’ ’ 

People^ YeSf They free verse poem by 
Sandburg (q.v.) published in 1936. 

The authentic American rhythms and 
idioms of the verse embody native leg- 
ends, folk tales, proverbs, and slang, and 
employ the daily speech of the people to 
show their many-sided observations and 
experiences, their amusements and suffer- 
ings, and the values inherent in their 
lives. Capitalism’s tyranny and social in- 
justices are indicated, and a hope for revo- 
lution appears in many passages: 

On the horizon a cloud no larger than a man’s 
hand rolls larger and darker when masses of 
people begin saying, ‘Any kind of death is 
better than this kind of life.’ 

In substance, the poem is an afiirmatjon 
of faith in the enduring though blundering 
progress of the common American people 
toward justice and a free society: 

They will be tricked and sold and again sold 
And go back to the nourishing earth for 
rootholds. . . 

People* $ Lawyer^ They play by Joseph S. 
Jones (q.v.). 

People’s Party, see Populist Party, 

PEPPERELL, Sir William (i696-i7<9), 
Maine merchant, was appointed chief 
justice of the Massachusetts general 
court (1730) and head of the army that 
captured the French ga^ison at Louis- 
burg (1745). For this achievement he was 
rewarded by being made a baronet (1746), 
joint governor of Cape Breton (1746), and 
de facto governor of Massachusetts ( 175 ^)* 
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The Journal of his Louisburg expedition 
was published in 1911. 

Pequod^ whaling ship which is the scene 
of Moby-Dick (q.v.). 

Pequot IndianSt Algonquian tribe orig- 
inally united with the Mohcgans (q.v.;> 
which moved south to the Connecticut 
Valley and there dominated neighboring 
tribes. The warlike spirit of the Pequots 
under Sassacus led to one of the most seri- 
ous of the New England Indian wars 
(1637). after which members of the tribe 
were dispersed among other groups. The 
best account of the Pequot War is that of 
the English commander, John Mason, in 
his Brief History of the Pequot War^ edited 
by Thomas Prince (1736). Another officer, 
John Underhill, described the war in his 
News from America (16^8), as did the 
Reverend Philip Vincent in A True Rela-- 
tion of the Late Battell Fought in New 
England (1638). 

PERCH, Philemon, see Johnston^ RM. 

PERGIVAL, James Gates (1795-1856), 
born in Connecticut graduated from 
Yale (1815), studied for his M.D. at the 
University of Pennsylvania and Yale, had 
a brief career as a doctor, was a journalist 
in South Carolina, Connecticut, and New 
York, and taught chemistry at West 
Point. He chiefly fancied himself as a 
romantic poet, and for a time shared this 
conviction with others, enjoyinc a great 
vogue until the ascendancy of Bryant. 
Percival’s (1821) included the long 

Spenserian ‘Prometheus,’ accounted by 
his compatriots the equal of Childe Har- 
old; Clio (3 vols.,1822-7) consisted of 
dream-haunted soliloquies; and The 
Dream of a Day (1843), with more prosaic 
subjects, was noted for its metrical experi- 
mentation. Although he was a man of un- 
questionable intellect, he was a lifelong 
eccentric and paranoiac, and for some 
time resided by his own choice in the 
New Haven State Hospital. He shuttled 
pathetically between various professions, 
but failed to attain greatness in any of 
them. Besides being an able linguist and 
philologist, he served as state geologist 
of Connecticut (1835-42) and Wisconsin 
(1854-6), gathering much scientific infor- 
mation and foTOuIating at least one im- 
portant geological law. 

PERCY, Florence, pseudonym of Eliz- 
abeth Akers (q.v.)« 

|PSRGY, George (1580-^.1632), English 


Perkim 

colonist in \nrginia (1607-12). became 
deputy TOvernor upon the recall of John , 
Smith (1607-10), and again during the 
absence of Gates (1611-12). His first ad- 
ministration was known as ‘the starving 
time,’ when the 500 settlers dwindled to 
threescore, partly because of maladminis- 
tration and dissension. His ‘Discourse of 
the Plantation of the Southern Colony in 
Virginia,* an account of his voyage and 
the early settlement, was published by 
Purchas. A True Relation of the Proceed- 
ings . . . in Virginia . . . , defending 
his administration against the attack of a 
writer, presumably John Smith, was writ- 
ten in 1622, and first completely printfed 
in 1922. 

PERELMAN, SfiDNEv] J[oseph] (i^ 

), Brooklyn-born humorist, film writ& 
and contributor to Broadways shows. Hi: 
books include: Strictly from Hunger (i 937 )« 
Look Who's Talking (1940); Dream De\ 
partment (1943); Crazy Like a Fox (1944); 
Keep It Crisp (1946); Acres and Pains 
(1947); Westward Ha! (1948); Listen to 
the Mocking Bird (1949); and The Ill- 
Tempered Clavichord (1952). 
Perfectionism, radical religious doc- 
trine, assuming the immediate and total 
cessation of sin, advanced by J.H.Noyw 
(q.v.), was the leading principle of his 
Oneida Community (q.v.). Perfectionism 
was a manifestation of the mid-iqth cen- 
tury enthusiasm for liberal social and re- 
ligious beliefs that particularly affected 
New England, and was allied in tempera- 
ment to the spirit that created Millerism, 
Shaker communities, Come-outers, and 
even Transcendentalism. Noyes’s reli- 
gious Utopianism held that a church on 
earth was rising to meet the approaching 
kingdom in heaven, and that the element 
of connection was direct communion with 
God, which leads to perfect holiness or 
complete salvation from sin. 

PERKINS, Eli, see Landon^ M.DeL. 

PERKINS, Frederick Beecher (1828- 
99), nephew of H.W.Beecher and brother- 
in-law of E.E.Hale, was a journalist and 
librarian in his native Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, and California. In addition to 
Ifibliograjphical works, he wrote a biog- 
raphy of Dickens (1870); Scrope; or^ The 
Lost Uhrary (1874), a novel; and Devil 
Puzzlers and Other Studies (1877), short 
stories. 

PERKINS, Lucy Pitch (1865-1937), 
author of such books for children as The 
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Dutch Twins (1911), The Japanese Twins 
(1912). and The French Twins (1918), in- 
tended to create an xinderstanding of 
foreign nations and of their contribution 
to American culture. 

PERLEY* see B.P.Poore. 

PERROT9 Nicolas (i644-n(.i7i8), bom 
in France, emigrated as a youth to Canada, 
where he oecame a fiir trader and explorer. 

In 1670 he was sent by Frontenac to the 
West, where he used his knowledge of In- 
dian languages to further trade with the 
Sioux and to persuade other Indians to 
suppress the hostile Iroquois. He formally 
claimal possession of me region of the 
Upper Mississippi for New France (1689). 

• His MSmoire on the manners, customs, 
and religion of the Indians was published 
in 1864 and translated in 1911. 

PERRY, Bliss (1860-1954), editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly (1899^1909), was a pro- 
' fessor of English at Williams, Princeton, 
and finally Harvard (i907~3o). He has 
edited many works on English and Ameri- 
can literature and is the author of several 
novels and informal essays; biographies of 
Whitman and Whittier; studies of The 
American Mind (1912) and The American 
Spirit in Literature (1918); and his auto- 
biography, And Gladly Teach (i 935 )* 

PERRY, Oliver Hazard (1785-1819), 
born in Rhode Island, entered the navy in 
1799. and served in the Tripolitan War. 

At tlkC outbreak of the War of 1812, he 
built and commanded a fleet of ten ships, 
headed by the Lawrence^ and became a 
national hero following his defeat of the 
British on Lake Erie (q.v.,Sept. 10, 1813)- 
In 1819 he was sent on a diplomatic mis- 
sion to Venezuela and Aigentina, con- 
tracted yellow fever, and died in Trinidad. 

Matthew Galbraith Perry (1794- 
1858). his brother, was also a naval officer, 
and nad a distinguished career before 
1852, when he was commissioned by Fill- 
more to negotiate a treaty with Japan^ a 
country then closed to all intercourse with 
the Occident. The following year he w- 
rived at Ycdo, impressed the Japanese by 
his armed strength, and ddiverrf the 
President's request. After a trip to China, 
he returned to Yokohama (1854) to nego- 
tiate a treaty opming Japan to Western 
trade and providing for a U.S. consul in 
Japan. He wrote a Narrative of the Exj^du 
tion of an American Sauadron to the China 
Seas and Japan (3 vol8.,i856). 
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PERRY, Ralph Barton (1876- ), 

professor at Harvard, a follower of Wil- 
liam James. His books include: The Moral 
Economy (1909); The New Realism (1912); 
The Present Conflict rf Ideals (19x8); The 
Thought and Character qf William James 
(2 vols.,1935; Pulitzer Prize 1936); ShaU 
Not Perish from the Earth (19^), an anal- 
ysis of American democracy; The Hope for 
immortality (i 9^^) ; One World in the Mak-^ 
i^S (X945) ; xxnd Puritanism and Democracy 
(X944;- 

PERRY, Thomas Sergeant (1845- 
1928). bom in Rhode Island, after gradua.* 
tion nom Harvard (1866) went with Wil- 
liam James to study in Germany, return- 
ing to become a tutor in French and Ger- 
man at Harvard (1868-72), member of 
The North American Review staff (1872- 
7), and a member of the department of 
English at Harvard (1877-82). In his 
critical writings for various magazines, 
including The Nation and the Atlantic 
Monthly y he showed his interest in realism 
and his knowledge of contemijorary for- 
eign literature, and through his brilliant 
conversations with his friends Howells and 
Henry James is said to have introduced 
then to Turgenev and influenced their 
theories on the novel. Periy was a great 
student of languages and in addition to 
translating from foreign literature he be- 
came acquainted with many foreign au- 
thors during his travels, and on one jour- 
ney served as professor of English at the 
University of Keiogijiku in Japan (1898- 
1901). His writings include: The Life and 
Letters of Francis Lieber (1882), English 
Literature of the Eighteenth Century (1883), 
From Opitz to Lessing (1885), The Evolu- 
tion of a Snob (1887), History of Greek Lit- 
erature (1890), and John Fiske^ (1906). 
Perry’s Letters yatet edited by his friend 
E.A.Kobinson in 1929- 

PERSHING, John J[oseph] (i86o-I948)* 
Missouri-born army officer, graduated 
from West Point (1886) and served in In- 
dian campaigns, in the Spanish-American 
War, and in the Philippines, where he was 
successfcl in suppressing Mono uprising^ 
and became a military governor. Stationed 
on the Mexican border, he led a punitive 
expedition against Villa (q.v.,1916), and 
the following year became commander-in- 
chief of the American Expeditionary Force 
(q.v.) in Europe during the First World 
War. His book. My Experiences in Um 
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World War (i 930 > won the 1932 Pulitzer 
Prize. 

Personae^ poems by Ezra Pound (q.v.). 

Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc^ 
etc Joan of Arc. 

PETER (or PETERS), Hugh (1598- 
1660), English Puritan clergyman, was in 
Massachusetts (1636-41), where he suc- 
ceeded Roger Williams as pastor of the 
Salem church, was prominent in colonial 
affairs, and helped found Harvard Col- 
lege. He returned to England as an agent 
of Massachusetts Bay (1641), and there, 
with Thomas Weld, edited and probably 
wrote in part New England's First Fruits 
(q.v., 1 643). An important figure in Crom- 
well’s revolution, he was later executed. 

Peter Parley, pseudonym of S.G.Good- 
rich (q.v.) and his staff. 

Peter Pilgrim; or a Rambler's RecolleC’^ 
tionsy travel sketches by R.M.Bird (q.v.). 

Peter Porcupine, pseudonym of Wil- 
liam Cobbett (q.v.). 

Peter Ruggt story by William Austin 

(q.v.). 

Peter Stirling^ see Honorable Peter StirU 
ingy The. 

PETERKIN, Julia [Mood] (1880- ), 

novelist of South Carolina, known for her 
sympathetic depiction of the Gullah Ne- 
groes (q.v.), whom she understood through 
long association with them as the wife of a 
plantation manager. The poignant charac- 
terizations of the daily lives and folklore of 
these tragic, isolated laborers are presented 
in the novels, Black April (q.v.,1927). 
Scarlet Sister Mary (q.v., 1928; Pulitzer 
Prize, 1929), and Bright Skin (193^^); a col- 
lection of sketches, Green Thursday (1924); 
and a descriptive narrative accompanying 
a book of photographs. Roily Jordany Roll 

(1933)- 

Peterkin PaperSy They stories for chil- 
dren by Lucretia Hale (q.v,). 

PETERS, Samuel Andrew (1735-1826), 
Connecticut Loyalist and Anglican clergy- 
man, in 1781 published his derogatory 
General History of Connecticuty bp a Gentle^ 
man of the Province y famous for its account 
of colonial blue laws. His strong hatred 
for the republicanism and nonconformity 
of his native land, whence he fled to Eng- 
land just before the Revolution, led him to 
make misrepresentations about the strin- 
gency of blue laws that have been inno- 
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cently copied by later historians. In 1805 
he returned to the U.S. and purchased 
land claims of Jonathan Carver, which 
Congress in 1 826 disallowed. He also wrote 
A History of the Reverend Hugh Peters 
(1807), falsely claiming that Hugh Peter 
was his great-grand-uncle. 

PETERSON, Charles Jacobs (1819-87), 
Philadelphia author, editor, and publisher, 
was associated with Graham's Magazine 
and The Saturday Evening Posty prior to 
founding the Ladies' National Magazine 
(1842), called Peterson's Magazine after 
1848, an imitation of Godey's Lady's Booky 
which it surpassed in circulation. It was a 
highly popular women's magazine until 
ended publication in 1898. In addition tci 
such historical novels as Grace Dudley; or,\ 
Arnold at Saratoga (1849) and Kate Ayles- \ 
fordy A Story of the Refugees (1855), Peter- \ 
son wrote a History of the United States \ 
Navy (1852), and works on the heroes of ' 
the Revolution, the War of 1812, and the 
Mexican War. 

Petrified Foresty They play by Robert 
Sherwood (q.v.), produced in 1934 and 
published in 1935. Set in the Black Mesa 
Bar-B-Q, a gasoline station and lunch 
room in the Arizona desert, it melodrama- 
tically brings together representatives of a 
decadent civilization, in which Nature is 
‘taking the world away from the intellec- 
tuals and giving it back to the apes.’ 

Jason Maple, the proprietor, conceals 
mediocrity and cowardice under an Amer- 
ican Legion uniform; his daughter Gabby, 
whose French mother deserted Jason to 
return to her native land, is frustrated in 
this lonely place both emotionally and in 
her ability as a painter; and other charac- 
ters include Alan Squier, an unsuccessful 
New England author who is hitch-hiking 
to California, and a group of hunted crim- 
inals, led by desperate, cool-thinking Duke 
Mantee. Gabby falls in love with Alan, a 
‘thin, wan, vague man’ about whom there 
is ‘an afterglow of elegance,’ but also a 
certain ‘condemned’ look. He is touched 
by her proposal of an elopement, but re- 
fuses, and IS about to leave when he and 
the others are trapped by the gangsters, 
who decide to use the place as a temporary 
rendezvous. Alan, who characterizes Man- 
tee as ‘the last great apostle of rugged in- 
dividualism’ in the ‘Petrified Forest . . . 
of outmoded ideas,’ discovers that he loves 
Gabby, and determines to help her ‘go to 
France — and find yourself.' He accord- 
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ingly alters his life insurance to make her 
his heir, and asks Mantee to shoot him. 
When Jason returns with other L^ion- 
naires and the police, there is a violent 
battle, from which Mantee escapes after 
keeping his promise to kill Alan. 

Pfajff’8 Cellar, Bohemian rendezvous on 
Broadway above Bleeker Street in New 
York City, during the 1850’s. The resort 
is famous as the gathering place of Whit- 
man, Fitz-James O’Brien, Bayard Taylor, 
.William Winter, George Arnold, Adah 
Menken, Henry Clapp, Louis Gottschalk, 
and Ada Clare. It came to an end with the 


Philadelphia 

of undeigraduates. It was the first coll^ 
fraternity;, and its name is said to derive 
from the initids of its Greek motto, trans- 
lated as ‘Philosophy the guide of life.’ 
Chapters were soon established at other 
colleges, and secrecy was abandoned by 
1831. Wom^ have been admitted since 
1875. Eligibility is restricted to the best 
students, usually selected in their senior 
year. Many famous poems have been first 
delivered as Phi Beta Kappa poems at 
college commencements, and it was before 
the Harvard chapter that Emerson deliv- 
ered ‘The American Scholar’ (1837). 


dispersion of its artistic clientele during 
the Civil War. 

Phaenomena Quaedam Apocalyptica^ 

by Samuel Sewall (q.v.), published in 
1697, bears the subtitle, ‘A Description of 
the New Heaven ... to those who stand 
upon the New Earth.’ Sewall predicts that 
New England will be the final ‘rendezvous 
for Gog and Magog’ and the true seat of 
the New Jerusalem. This work is the sub- 
ject of Whittier’s poem, ‘The Prophecy of 
Samuel Sewall.’ 

PHELPS, Elizabeth Stuart (1815-52), 
Massachusetts author of popular religious 
tales, which included The Sunny Side; or^ 
The Country Minister's Wife (1851) and 
two semi-autobiographical novels, A Peep 
at Number Five (1851), the story of a 
clergyman’s home, and The Angel Over the 
Ri^t Shoulder (1851), the tale of a wo- 
man’s difficulties in reconciling her domes- 
tic life with a genius for writing. These 
were published under the pseudonym 
H.Trusta. She was the mother of Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps Ward (q.v.), most of 
whose works were publish^ under her 
maiden name. 

PHELPS, William Lyon (1865-1943), 
professor of English literature at Yale 
(1892-1933), bepan his career as an aca- 
demic scholar with such works as The Be^ 
ginnings of the English Romantic Move- 
ment (1893) Browning: How to Know 
Him (1915), is best known as a popularizer 
of the humanities through his many lec- 
tures and column ‘As I Like It’ in Scribner's 
endorsing innumerable new books and con- 
taining random commentaries on his many 
enthusiasms. In 1939 he published his 
Autobiography with Letters, 

Phi Beta Kappa, honorap^ scholarship 
society, was founded at William and Marv 
(1776) as a secret social and literary club 


Philadelphia, largest city in Pennsyl- 
vania, 3rd largest in the U.S., had a popu- 
lation (1950) of 2,071,605 with 3,671,048 
in the metropolitan area. It is situated on 
the Ddaware River, 100 miles from the 
Atlantic. The site was occupied by an In- 
dian settlement and a Swedish community 
before 1682, when William Penn founded 
the city as the proprietary capital of his 
Quaker colony, under its present Greek 
name (‘brotherly love’). The next year, 
Pastorius brought German and Dutch set- 
tlers to establish Germantown in its en- 
virons. During this early period, the city 
was famous not only as a trading post 
but as a refuge for many diverse sects. In 
Franklin’s time, Philadelphia saw the de- 
cline of the power of the Penn family and 
of Quaker dominance, as it became noted 
for its shipping industry and such figures 
as the wealtlnr merchant, Stephen Girard. 
Democratic filing arose during the pre- 
Revolutionary period, when the city as- 
sumed leadership through the writings and 
actions of such men as Franklin and John 
Dickinson, and the gathering of the two 
Continental Congresses at Independence 
Hall, where the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was adopted. Howe occupied the city 
following the rebels’ defeats at Brandy- 
wine and Germantown, and held it through 
the incident known as the Battle of me 
Kegs, finally evacuating in the summer of 
1778. After the Revolution the city was 
the capital of the U.S. (1790-1800), and 
the scene of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. During the 19th century, Philadel- 
phia became an important industrial cen- 
ter, and its character changed with the in- 
flux of Irish and German immim*ants. It 
prospered during the Civil War from vari- 
ous war manufactures, and fortunes were 
acauired by such financiers as Jay Cooke, 
almough the fighting came no closer to the 
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city than the Battle of Gettysburp;. Further 
expansion occurred during the Gilded Age> 
marked by labor strife, financial panics, 
and political corruption, and the ascend- 
ancy of such speculators as Yerkes. By the 
end of the century, the city had settled 
down as a leading metrojpoiis, whose finan- 
cial and social figures included CH.K. 
Curtis, publisher of The Saturday Evening 
Eosty the Drexel family, and John Wana- 
maker. The Philadelphia ‘Centennial Ex- 
position’ (1876), an industrial and educa- 
tional exhibit celebrating: the looth anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, was the first great international ex- 
position held in America. Philadelphia has 
long been one of the centers of education 
in the U.S. As early as 1689 George Keith 
founded the present William Penn Charter 
School; the University of Pennsylvania 
was founded by Franklin and others in 
1751; and other educational institutions 
include The Library Company (1731), 
American Philosophical Society (1744), 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
(1805), Franklin Institute (1824), LaSalle 
College (1867), Temple University (1884), 
Drexel Institute (1891), Dropsie College 
(1907), and the near-by Haverford College 
(1833), Swarthmore College (1864), and 
Bryn Mawr College (1880), Even before 
Franklin’s time, the city was noted for its 

n ’ lishers, who included William Brad- 
, Andrew Bradford, and Samuel 
Keimer, while later publishers have in- 
cluded Claypoole, Poulson, Duane, Godey, 
Graham, Lippincott, Curtis, and Bok. 
Among other contributors to the city’s 
<mltural life have been the architects, Wil- 
liam Strickland, Latrobe, Walter, and 
Robert Mills; the artists, Benjamin West, 
the Peale family, William Rush, Gilbert 
Stuart, Sully, Eakins, Mary Cassatt, E.A. 
Abbey, Howard Pyle, and Joseph Pennell; 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under Stokow- 
ski (1912- ); and the actors. Joseph Jef- 
ferson, Edwin Forrest, and the Drew and 
Barrymore families. The city’s literary 
history may^be said to date from the tracts 
of Penn anil Pastorius, but its fame as a 
literary center began in the time of Frank- 
lin. Authors associated with Philadelphia 
include: James Logan, Jacob Duch£. 
Woolman, Thomas Goafrey, Nathanid 
Evans, Paine, Hopkinson, Seabury. John 
Bartram, Robert Proud, Joseph Galloway, 
Crivecoeur, Brackinrid^, C.B.Brown, 
Joseph Dennie, Cobbett, Matthew Carey, 
Freneau^ J.N«Barker, R.M.Bird, J.A. 
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Stone, Sarah J.B. Hale, George Lippard, 
T.D.English, T.S./ 


^.Arthur, Poe, Whitman,, 
Bayard Taylor, Rebecca Davis, Frank 
Stockton, S.W.Mitchell, T.B.Read, G.H. 
Boker, C.G.Leland, J.L.Long, R.H.Davis, 
Owen Wister, Agnes Repplier, Huneker, 
T.A.Daly, Langdon Mitchell, A.E.New- 
ton, J.T.McIntyre, Hergesheimer, and 
Christopher Morley. 

For Philadelphia newspapers other than 


of the United States^ National Gazette^ 
Pennsylvania Chronicley Pennsylvania 
Joumaly Pennsylvania Packety and Por^u- 
pine's Gazette, 

Philadelphia, College of, see Pennspl- 
vaniay University of. "A 

Philadelphia lawyer^ proverbially 
ingenious person who can penetrate the 
most complicated problems. The phrase i^ 
considered to have originated in the years 
following the Revolution, when Philadel- 
phia courts were ruled by several conflict- 
ing codes at the same time. 

Philadelphia North American^ see 
Pennsylvania Packet. 

Philadelphia Public Ledger (1836- 
1934), founded as the city’s first penny 
paper by A.S.Abell, W.H.Swain, and A.H. 
Simmons. Abell left (1837) to found the 
Baltimore Suny and Simmons soon died, 
so that Swain was its head, advocating in- 
dependent voting and a free press, and 
fighting the Bank of the United States. 
Maintaining its price^ despite rising paper 
costs during the Civil War, caused great 
losses, and the Ledger was sold to G.W. 
Childs (1864), who raised the price and 
made it distinguished for its carefully sub- 
stantiated attacks on war profiteering, 
monopolies, and the debased currency, 
and for its stringent editorials on political 
and moral corruption. In 1913 the paper 
was purchased by C.H.K.Curtis. It was 
later published by Cary Bok, and Stanley 
Walker was editor {1938)# 

Philadelphia Story^ They play by Philip 
Barry (q.v.). 

PmLSMON Perch, pseudonym of R.M. 
Johnston (q.v.). 

PHILENIA, pseudonym of Sarah Went- 
worth Morton (q.v.). 

PHILIP, see King Philip. 

PMUeHney see HubbardyEtberi. 
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PhUistineSg The^ novel by Arlo Bates 
.(q.v.). 

PHILLIPS* David Graham (1867-1911), 
born in Indiana, began his journalistic 
career at Cincinnati (1887) moved to 
New York (1890), where he worked on the 
Sun and World. In 1902 he began to write 
muckraking magazine articles, and fiction 
‘ concerned with contemporary social prob- 
lems. During the few years of creative 
work that followed, he wrote 23 novels, a 
play, and a book of essays. Tne novels, 
which show his training as a reporter as 
well as his muckraking zeal against fraud 
and oppression, include: The Great God 
Success (1901); Fleece (1903), deal- 

ing with the American adventures of a 
fortune-hunting earl; The Master^Rogue 
(i903)> the autobiography of a modern 
Croesus; The Cost (1904) and The Deluge 
(i905)> both dealing with Wall Street 
manipulation; The Plum Tree (1^5), 
dealing with the operations of a political 
boss; Light-Fingered Gentry (1907), a fic- 
tional treatment of recent insurance scan- 
dals; The Second Generation (1907), con- 
trasting the evils of inherited wealth with 
the virtues of the hard-working lower 
classes; and The Fashionable Adventures of 
Joshua Craig (1909), The Conflict (1911), 
and George Helm (1912), dealing respec- 
tively with national, municipal, and state 
corruption. The remainder of his works 
deal with the contemporary interest in the 
‘new woman.’ Old Wives for New (1908), 
The Hungry Heart (1909), and his play. 
The Worth of a Woman (1908), are con- 
cerned with the changed standards of 
women in love and marria^. The Hus- 
band's Story (1910) and The Price She Paid 
(1912) are novds dealing respectively with 
feminine social ambitions and the inde- 
pendence of the new woman. Phillips’s 
greatest novel, Susan Lenox: Her Fall and 
Rise (q.v.,1917). combines his previous 
themes in a muckraking expos6 or Cincin- 
nati slum life and New Xork political cor- 
ruption, which serve as a background for 
the life of a country girl who reaches suc- 
cess through prostitution. The promise 
that Phillips showed in this posthumously 
published work was cut short when he was 
murdered by a lunatic. 

PHILLIPS* Ulrich Bonkell (1877- 
1934)1 born in Georgia, from whose state 
university he graduated (1897). 
came a professor of American history at 


Philosophy of Loyalty 

the University of Georma, Columbia, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Tulane, University 
of Michigan (1911-29), and Yale (1929- 
34). His works include: Georgia and State 
Rights (1902), Life of Robert Toombs 
(i9i3)> American Negro Slavery (1918),. 
and Life and Labor in theOld South (1929). 

PHILLIPS, Wendell (1811-84), bom in 
Boston, after graduation from Harvard 
(1831) and admission to the bar, became a 
prominent Boston Abolitionist and sup- 
porter of Garrison. He was an active ly- 
ceum lecturer for this and other causes, 
and was a contributor to the Liberator and 
National Anti-Slavery Standard. His 
Speeches^ Lectures^ and Letters were col- 
lected in 1863 and 1891. 

Philo Vance, hero of detective novels 
by W.H. Wright (q.v.). 

Philological Society, New York organi- 
zation (^.1788-9), devoted to mutu^ im- 
provement and the promotion of fhe 
American language. Its members in- 
cluded Noah Webster and William Dun- 
lap. It was the foremnner of the Friendly 
Cmb of New York. 

Philosophy of Composition, The, crit- 
ical essay by Poe (q.v.) published in Gra- 
ham's Magazine (1846). It purports to de- 
scribe the author’s usual procedure in 
composing poetry and is mainly devoted 
to an analysis of ‘The Raven’ as an ex- 
ample of this procedure. Among the fa- 
mous dicta announced in the essay are: 
‘If any literary work is too long to be read 
at one sitting, we must be content to dis- 
pense with the immensely important 
effect derivable from unity of impression 
. . . What we term a lon^ poem is, in fact, 
merely a succession of brief ones’; ‘Beauty 
is the sole legitimate province of the 
poem’; ‘Beauty ... in its supreme d^ 
velopmcnt, invariably excites the sensi- 
tive soul to tears. Maancholy is thus the 
most legitimate of all poetical tones’; 
‘The death of a beautiful woman is, un- 
questionably, the most poetical topic in 
the world.’ roe further discusses his prin- 
ciples of versification, use of a refrain, dic- 
tion, and imagery, and the primary im- 
portance of the climax (‘The Raven,’ 
stanza 16), which was written first so that 
every effect in the poem should lead in its 
direction. 

Philosophy of Loyalty, The, ethical 
work by Josiah Royce (q.v.). 
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PHIPS (or Phipps), Sir William (1651- 
95), born in Maine, was knighted for his 
recovery of sunken West Indian treasure 
(reputedly worth £300 ,ocxd), and was ap- 
pointed provost marshu general at Boston 
(1687), in which position he led the colo- 
nial expedition against the French in the 
first French and Indian War. He aided 
Increase Mather to restore charter rule in 
Massachusetts, and, at Mather’s behest, 
Phips was named governor under a new 
charter (1692). His administration was 
charged with neglect of niilitary activities 
and other errors, for which he was sum- 
moned to answer in London, but he died 
before proceedings against him began. 
Cotton Mather’s biography (1697) em- 
phasizes the ‘self-made man,’ and its 
laudatory manner was attacked by Calef. 
Phips figures as ‘The King’s Fisher’ and 
^The Elephant’ in Mather’s Political 
Fables. 

PHOENIX, John, pseudonym of G.H. 
Derby (q.v.). 

PHYFE, Duncan (1768-1854), Scottish- 
born cabinet maker, came to America 
(r.1783) and established his furniture shop 
in New York. His work, divided into three 
periods, reflects respectively the Adam 
style (r. 1790-1820), the Empire style 
(1820-30), and, from 1830 to his retire- 
ment (1847), the nameless, oyer-elabo- 
rate, heavy style of the expanding indus- 
trial era, which he derisively called ‘butch- 
er furniture.’ His earliest period is his 
best, marked by the use of solid mahog- 
any in finely proportioned, graceful furni- 
ture. Even when the quality of his designs 
deteriorated with declining American 
taste, Phyfe retained his high standard of 
workmanship. 

PIATT, John James (1835-1917), Indi- 
ana-born poet and journalist, worked with 
Howells on the Ohio State Journal^ and 
with him wrote Pom/ of Two Friends 
(i860). Later a journalist, minor official 
in Washington, and consul in Ireland, he 
wrote with his wife, Sarah M.B. Piatt 
(1836-1919), much sympathetic but con- 
ventionsd poetry, some dealing with West- 
ern life. 

Piazza Tales, The^ sketches by Melville 
(q.v.), collected in 1856. They are: ‘The 
Piazza,’ about the author’s farmhouse. Ar- 
rowhead, near Pittsfield, Massachusetts; 
^Bartleby, the Scrivener’; ‘The Encanta- 
das’; ‘Benito Ccreno’; (qq.v.); ‘The Light- 
tiing-Rod Man’; and ‘The Bw-Tower.’ 


Pickering 

Picayune^ see New Orleans Picayune. 

PICKENS, Andrew (1739-1817), South * 
Carolina ‘partisan’ leader in the Revolu- 
tionary War, became a brigadier-general, 
and led his frontier troops in guerilla war- 
fare against the British and their Indian 
allies. He distinguished himself especially 
at Cowpens, Augusta, and Eutaw Springs. 
After the close of the war, he was instru- 
mental in subduing the hostile Chero- 
kees, and entered politics, serving as a 
congressman (1793-5). 

Francis Wilkinson Pickens (1805- 
69), his grandson, was a South Carolina 
planter and lawyer, and served as a Demo- 
cratic congressman (1834-43). He became 
a leading figure in Democratic politics, 
being appointed minister to Russia (185S- 
60), and returned to become governor of 
his state (1860-62), in which position he 
continued his nullification and secession 
stand. Before the inauguration of Lin- 
coln, he demanded that federal troops be 
withdrawn from South Carolina, and was 
responsible for the first shot fired in the 
Civil War, when he ordered an attack on 
the Star of the JVest^ a supply ship sent to 
relieve Fort Sumter. 

Pickerbaugh, Dr.Almus, character in 
Arrowsmith (q.v.). 

PICKERING, Timothy (1745-1829), 
Revolutionary soldier and statesman, 
born in Massachusetts, was a member of 
the Board of War and quartermaster- 
general, and member of the Constitutional 
Convention. Under Washington, he was 
postmaster-general (179 1-5), and also 
served as secretary of war (1795) arid sec- 
retary of state (1795-1800), but vas dis- 
missed from the cabinet because of his in- 
trigues against President Adams and 
his opposition to the French in the XYZ 
AflFair. He was a die-hard Federalist 
leader, and as U.S.senator (1803-11) and 
congressman (1813-17) continued to op- 
pose Adams, Jefferson, and Madison, tak- 
ing a strong stand with the Essex Junto. 
To further his beliefs, he wrote several 
polemical pamphlets, including A Series 
of Letters Addressed to the People of the 
United States (1812). 

John Pickering (1777-1846), his son, 
was known in Boston as an eminent 
philologist. During his career as a lawyer, 
he learned 20 languages as an avocation. 
He was the author of an early book on 
Americanisms, Vocabulary . . . of Words 
. • • Peculiar to the United States (1816). 
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PiGKFORDy Mary, pseudonym of 
".Gladys Smith (1893- )> Canadian- 

born motion picture actress of ingenue 
roles, known as ‘America’s Sweetheart.’ 
She was married to Douglas Fairbanks. 

Pictures of War^ setLitile Regiment^ The. 

PIERCE, Franklin (1804-69), 14th 
President of the U.S. (1853-7), was born 
• in New Hampshire, graduated from Bow- 
doin (1824), was admitted to the bar (1827) 
and entered politics as a Jacksonian Dem- 
ocrat. He served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives (1833-7) and the Senate (1837- 
42), after which he returned to law prac- 
tice and fought in the Mexican War, ris- 
ing to the rank of brigadier-general. Al- 
' though he was constantly active in local 
politics, he was nominated for the presi- 
dency as a ‘dark horse’ candidate, when 
his party was split by disputes arising 
from the Compromise of 1850. A cam- 
paign biography was written by his col- 
lege friend Hawthorne, whom he re- 
warded after his election with the consul- 
ship at Liverpool. As President, Pierce at- 
tempted to reconcile the growing antipa- 
thy between North and South through 
such devices as the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 
His foreign policy was founded on the doc- 
trine of ‘manifest destiny,' and attempts 
were made to secure a base in Santo Do- 
mingo, and to annex Cuba, Hawaii, and 
Alaska, besides the negotiation of a trade 
treaty with Japan and the Gadsden Pur- 
chase. His attempts at an impartial domes- 
tic policy and a strong imperialist pro- 
gram generally failed, owing to his lack of 
ability and experience and his increasing 
unpopularity. He was not renominated, 
and spent his later life in obscurity. 

PIERPONT, John (1785-1866), born in 
Connecticut, graduated from YaJe (1804) 
and practiced law at Newburyport, Ma^ 
sachusetts, where he wrote The Portrait 
(1812), a Federalist poem extolling Wash- 
ington and Hamilton and excoriating 
Jefferson. With Airs of Palestine (1816), a 
poem in heroic couplets praising sacred 
music, written during a period of shop- 
keeping at Baltimore, this put him in the 
front rank of American poets of the time. 
After graduation from Harvard Divinity 
School (1818), he became minister of the 
Hollis Street Church in Boston (1819), 
where his advocacy of antislavery, pac- 
ifism, and temperance irritated his con- 
gregation, who conducted a long campaign 
to oust him. He was accused of failing to 


confine himself to jproper ecclesiastical 
subjects and of wasting his time in ‘the 
making of Books,’ whidi included poems 
based on a trip to the Holy Land (1835- 
6) and hymns and odes on religious, po- 
litical, and liberal subjects, such as The 
Anti^Slavery Poems of John Pierpont 
(1843). After his resignation (1845), he 
was a pastor of other Unitarian churches, 
a Civil War chaplain, and a clerk in the 
U.S. Treasury Department. J.P.Morgan 
was his grandson. 

Pierre; or^ The Ambiguities^ novel by 
Melville (q.v.) published in 1852. It is 
considered to be semi-autobiographical. 

Pierre Glendinning^^ only son of an af- 
fluent and haughty widow, is engaged to 
Lucy Tartan, daughter of another promi- 
nent family in upstate New York. He ac- 
cidentally meets Isabel^ discovers that she 
is his illegitimate half-sister, and feels that 
it is his duty to protect her in opposition 
to his proud mother. To acknowledge Isa- 
bel as his sister would disgrace his father’s 
memory, so Pierre pretends to marry her. 
They seek refuge in New York, and 
Pierre, poor and without friends, turns to 
writing a book that no publisher will issue. 
Lucy, still in love with Pierre, follows him 
to New York. Threatened by her brother 
and his own cousin, Pierre kills the 
latter. Both Lucy and Mrs. Glendinning 
die of ^ef, and Pierre and Isabel, now in 
love with each other, commit suicide in 
his prison cell. In grappling with the am- 
biguities of good and evil, Pierre has fol- 
lowed the ‘chronometrical’ standards of 
ideal Christian conduct, instead of the 
‘horological’ standards of contemporary 
society. He is accordingly undone by hia 
ideals, and becomes ‘the fool of Truth, the 
fool of Virtue, the fool of Fate.’ 

PIKE, Albert (1809-91), born in Boston, 
went to the Southwestern frontier (1831),. 
and two years later settl^ in ^kansas, 
where he became a prominent journalist 
and lawyer, and wrote of his frontier ad- 
ventures in Prose Sketches and PoemSy 
Written in the Western Country (1834). 
After serving in the Mexican War, he con- 
tinued to practice law in various Southern 
cities, although during the Civil War he 
commanded Indian troops in the Confed- 
erate Army, whose atrocities were bitterly 
criticized by other generals, provoking hi® 
Letter to the President of the Corfederate 
States (1862) and causing his temporary 
arrest and night to Canada. He was a 
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leader of the Freemasons and published 
poetry, legal works, and books on Mason- 
ic dogma and ritual. Of his poems, pub- 
lished in Nugae (1854) ^^d Hymns to the 
Gods (1872), the best known is ‘Dixie* 
(1861). 

PIKE, Mary Hayden [Green] (1824- 
1908), Maine novelist^ whose antislavery 
interests led her to wntt Ida May (1854), 
the story of a child sold into slavery, and 
Caste (1856), the story of a quadroon who 
is forbidden to marry a white man. Agnes 
(1858) is a historical novel of the Revolu- 
tion. 

PIKE, Zebulon Montgomery (1779- 
1813), New Jersey-born army officer, was 
commissioned by James Wilkinson to seek 
the source of the Mississippi, and in 1805-' 
7 explored the region westward from St. 
Louis to New Mexico, Colorado, and 
Louisiana Territory. At this time he 
sighted but did not climb the peak that 
bears his name. He entered Mexican terri- 
tory, where he was arrested and forced to 
leave. In 1810 he published his Account of 
Expeditions to the Sources of the Missis^ 
sippi and through the Western Parts of 
Louisiana. He was a brigadier-general in 
the War of 1812 and was killed in the 
assault on York (Toronto) Canada. 

Pike, type character in American humor, 
a genus of Western emigrant during the 
pioneering period of the mid-i9th century. 
The Pike characters were traditionally 
natives of Pike County^ although this !<> 
cality was variously assigned to Missouri, 
Arkansas, southern Illinois, northern 
Texa^ or generally to the frontier area. A 
Rian from Pike County was generally de- 
picted as an ignorant, suspicious back- 
woodsman, go(^-natured as the butt of 
frequent jokes, but savagelv acquisitive. 
His exaggerated, droll sp^h was charac- 
terized by an expressive, imaginative dia- 
lect. In Bayard Taylor's At Home and 
Abroad (i860), he was described as: 

the Anglo Saxon relapsed into semi-barba- 
rism. He is long, lathy, and sallow; he expec- 
torates vehemently; ne takes naturally to 
whisky; he has the 'shakes’ his life long at 
hom^ though he generally manages to get 
rid of them in California; he has litde respect 
for the rights of others; he distrusts men in 
‘store clothes,’ but venerates the memory of 
Andrew Jackson. 

The nke as a spedfic character was 
launched in the works of George Derby, 
hat it was not until 1871 that he became 


generally known to the reading public, 
through Harte's East and West Poems and « 
Hay’s Pike County Ballads. 

Pike County Ballads^ dialect poems by 
John Hay (q.v.), published in 1871. They 
show an appreciation of the candor, crude- 
ness, and self-reliance of frontiersmen in 
Pike County, Illinois, during the i86o’s, 
and indude ‘Jim Bludso,’ the story of a 
Mississippi steamboat engineer who is 
burned to death while saving his passen- 
gers from a fire, and ‘Little Breeches,* 
about the four-year-old son of a Pike man, 
who is miraculously rescued from a w^- 
on accident. 

Pilgrims, name applied to the persons 
who came to Massachusetts on the 
flower (q.v., 1620), or by extension to ml 
the early settlers of Plymouth colonv 
(q.v.). Unlike the Puritans, the Pilgrims 
were Separatists (q.v.), opposing the 
episcopal jurisdiction, rites, and disci- 
pline of the Church of England. They orig- 
inated {ca6o6) at Scrooby, England, 
whence they emigrated to Amsterdam 
(1608), and then to Leiden. Almost half 
of this group came to Plymouth on the 
Mayflower. Among them were William 
Bradford, William Brewster, John Car- 
ver, Edward Winslow, Myles Standish, 
and John Alden. 

Pilgrims of Adversity^ novel by William 
McFee (q.v,). 

PILLSBURY, Parker (1809-98), Mas- 
sachusetts Abolitionist and woman suf- 
frage leader, for a time edited the National 
AntuSlavery Standard. His Acts of the Anti- 
Slavery Apostles (1883) is a history of the 
New England Abolition movement. 

Pilots ThSy romance by Cooper (q.v.) 
published in 1823. The unnamed hero is 
supposed to represent John Paul Jones. 

During the Revolutionary War, the 
schooner Ariel and an unnamed frigate 
appear off the coast of England near the 
residence of Colonel Howard, an expa- 
triated South Carolina Loyalist. Lieuten- 
ants Griffith and Barnstable love How- 
ard’s two nieces, but their romances are 
thwarted by conflicting political views. 
The officers return to their ships with the 
mysterious ‘Pilot,* who takes charge of 
the frigate. The schooner puts to sea 
through a channel that the frigate cannot 
navigate^ but. during a terrible storm, the 
Pilot mides nis ship to safety through a 
difficult shoal passage. The mission of the 
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Americans is to capture prominent Eng« 
"Jishmen, in order to force a modification of 
British impressment, and they decide to 
raid the guarded Howard residence. In 
the attempt, the Pilot and others are cap- 
tured, but make their escape despite the 
precautions of villainous Christopher DU- 
ion, a suitor of one of the girls. Dillon 
warns the crew of a British cutter, which 
is, however, defeated in battle by the 
ArieL Long Tom Coffin, a daring old salt, 
is sent with the captured Dillon to at- 
tempt an exchange, but attempts to es- 
cape, is recaptured and taken back to the 
ship, which is wrecked in a storm. Only 
Barnstable and a few others survive. The 
Pilot captures the Howards, and impris- 
ons them on the cutter. In a fierce battle 
with British warships, the frigate escapes 
through the shoal waters. Colonel How- 
ard has been wounded, but before he dies 
he surrenders to the inevitability of Ameri- 
can victory in the war, and permits the 
marriage of his nieces with the officers. 
The Pilot goes to Holland, while his ship 
aails for America. 

PINCKNEY, Charles (1757-182^), 
South Carolina statesman, fought in tne 
Revolutionary War and was a delegate to 
the Federd Constitutional Convention, 
where he is credited with having had a 
greater influence than any other person on 
the final form and content of the Consti- 
tution. He served as governor of his state 
(1789-92,1796-8), during which period he 
turned from his Federalist allegiance to 
become a liberal Democratic Republican. 
His work in the U.S.Senate (1798-1801) 
and his aid in JefFerson’s presidential cam- 
paign led to his appointment as minister 
to Spain (1801-5). Upon his return he was 
again governor (1806-8), and as a mem- 
ber of Congress (1819-21) ddivered a fa- 
mous speech against the Missouri Com- 
promise. C.C.Pinckney was his cousin. 

PINCKNEY, Charles Cotesworth 
(1746-1 8ty), born in Charleston, was edu- 
cated in England and France, and after 
serving in the Revolutionary War en- 
tered Taw practice and politics. Like his 
cousin Charles Pinckney, he was a mem- 
ber of the Federal Constitutional Conven- 
tion. He refused command of the army, a 
Supreme Court appointment, and the 
secretaryships of state and war, but ac- 
cepted the ministry to France (1796)- 
When the French refused to recognize his 
official status, he was appoint^, with 


John Mmhall and Elbrid^ Gerry, as a 
commissioner to reconcile the hostile feel- 
ing between France and America (1797). 
In the XYZ Affair (q.v.) that followed, 
the Americans refused to bribe French 
agents, and their mission was unsuccess- 
ful. Upon his return to the U.S., Pinckney 
was me Federalist candidate for Vice 
President (1800) and for President (1804, 
’08), and again practiced law, 

Thomas Pinckney (1750-1828), his 
brother, was also educated in France and 
England, whence he returned to serve in 
the Revolutionary War. He was governor 
of South Carolina (1787-9) and minister 
to England (1792-5). As envoy to Spain 
(1795-6) he obtained a treaty defining 
the boundary of Louisiana and Florida 
and guaranteeing free navigation of the 
Mississippi. He was a Feder^ist congress- 
man (1797-1801), and a major-general in 
the War of 1812. 

Pine-Tree coins, so called because of tbe 
pine tree depicted on one face, were 
minted in the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
(1652-82) in the denominations of shilling, 
sixpence, and threepence, and were in use 
throughout colonisd New England. A 
Pine-Tree Flag was used in Massachu- 
setts from 1700 to the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War. Maine, however, is 
popularly known as the Pine-Tree State. 

PINKERTON, Allan (1819-84), Scot- 
tish-born detective, became famous in 
Illinois for his exposure of a band of 
counterfeiters, and organized a private de- 
tective agency to protect the property of 
railroads and other corporations. He pre- 
vented an attempted assassination of Lin- 
coln (1861), and became a leader of es- 
pionage during the Civil War, when he 
called himself Major E.J.Allen. This work 
led to the establishment of the Federal 
secret service. His agency, continued after 
his death by his sons, was notorious for its 
methods in suppressing labor disputes, es- 
pecially in the Homestead Strike (q.v., 
1892). It was subjected to a congressional 
investigation during industrial disputes 
over the recognition of unions (1937)# 
Allan Pinkerton was the author of Crimi- 
nal Reminiscences and Detective Sketches 
(1879), The Spy qf the Rebellion (1883), 
and Thirty Years a Detective (1884). 

PINKNEY, William (1764-1822), born 
in Maryland, was admitted to the bar in 
1786, and became a prominent political 
leader. He was a U.S. commissioner in 
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England (1796-1804) in an attempt to ad- 
jus^ maritime claims under the Jay Trea- 
ty, and in 1806 returned to England with 
Monroe in another unsuccessful attempt 
to deal with these matters. After serving 
as minister to England (1807-11), he be- 
came attorney-general (1811-14), served 
in the War of 1812, became a congressman 
(1815-16), and was minister to Russia 
(1816-18}. As a special commissioner to 
Naples (1816), he vainly attempted to ne- 
gotiate a commercial treaty and to obtain 
compensation for seized U.S. shipping. 
In law practice and as a U.S. senator 
(1819-22), he was noted for his brilliant 
though affected oratory. His haughty 
manner won him the enmity of Daniel 
Webster and William Wirt, and caused 
John Neal to attack him posthumously 
in the novel Randolph (1823). 

Edward Coote Pinkney (1802-28), 
his sen, was born in London, reared in 
Baltimore, and served in the U.S. Navy 
(1815-24). He entered law practice, was a 
professor at the University of Maryland 
(1826), and edited The Marylander (1827- 
8), a paper which supported J.Q.Adams. 
Following Neal’s fictional attack upon his 
father, young Pinkne]^ challenged the 
novelist to a duel, which Neal refused. 
Pinkney’s few Poems (1825) exhibited a 
lyric gift, but were often imitative of By- 
ron and Tom Moore. Other fragments 
were collected with these 21 poems in 
1926. 

Pioneer f The (1843), monthly literary 
magazine, founded by Lowell and Robert 
Carter, was published in only three issues, 
since it was a critical but not a financial 
success. Intended to advance the cause of 
a national literature, it included among 
its contributions Poe’s The Tell-Tale 
Heart’ and ‘Notes on English Verse,* 
Hawthorne’s ‘Hall of Fantasy* and ‘The 
Birthmark,’ and works by Jones Very, 
Lowell, J.S.Dwight, and Whittier. 

Pioneers! O Pioneers! ^ poem by Whit- 
man (q.v.), published in Drum^Taps 
(1865) and in the ‘annex’ to Leaves of 
Grtfjj(i 867 ). 

In 26 quatrains, each ending with the 
refrain that gives the poem its tide, Whit- 
man celebrates the frontier spirit with a 
paean of praise concerning the unique Amer- 
ican qualities of optimism, self-reliance, 
equality, and revolt against the European 
past. 

Pioneers^ The; or^ The Sources of the Sus- 


quehanna^ romance by Cooper (q.V.) 
published in 1823. It is the fourth in plq^ 
sequence of the Leather-Stocking Tales 
(q.v.). 

^ During the decade after the Revolu- 
tionary War, Judge Marmaduke Temple, 
a retired Quaker merchant, is the leading 
landowner of Otsego County on the New 
York frontier, having acquired the estate 
of the Loyalist father of his friend, Ed- 
ward Effingham. While hunting deer he 
accidentally shoots Oliver Edwards, 
young companion of Natty Bumppo (Lea- 
ther-Stocking), a veteran frontiersman. 
The judge and his daughter, Elizabejbh, 
befriend the young man, who becomes 
their overseer, although persisting in nis 
mysterious association with Bumppo and 
old chief Chingachgook (John Mohegany, 
who is rumored to be his father. Elizabetp 
and her friend, Louisa Grant, the rector’^ 
daughter, disdain the company of the sup-: 
posed half-breed. After Bumppo is re- 
leased from jail, following his arrest for 
shooting deer out of season, Elizabeth 
visits him and is trapped by a forest fire. 
She is saved by Edwards, but Chingach- 

f ook dies after his rescue by Bumppo. 
Uizabeth and Edwards now admit their 
love, and his identity is made known when , 
a searching party discover demented old 
Major Effingham, and it is revealed that 
Edwards is his grandson, that Bumppo 
had been an employee of his family, and 
that Chingachgook had adopted them 
into his tribe. The young couple is be- 
trothed and given h^f of the judge’s es- 
tate. 

Pioneers of France in the New Worlds 
history by Parkman (q.v.). 

Pip, character in Moby-Dick (q.v.). 

Piper^ They drama by Josephine Peabody 
(q.v.). 

Pity The: A Story of ChicagOy novel by 
Frank Norris (q.v.), posthumously pul^ 
lished in 1903 as the second part of his 
‘Epic of the Wheat.’ 

Laura Dearborn comes to Chicago from 
Massachusetts to live with her Aunt Wess’ 
and her vounger sister Page. She soon at- 
tracts three suitors: Sheldon Corthell, 
wealthy artist and dilettante; Landry 
Court, a young stockbroker who later 
marries Page; and Curtis Jadwin, a pow- 
erful, virile capitalist, who is lonely de- 
spite his wealth and position. She is won 
by Jadwin’s honesty and simplicity, at 
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though she does not respond fully to his 
Mssessive affection. He succumbs to the 
lure of the Board of Trade and becomes a 
leading speculator, by a combination of 
boldneiss and luck gaining a ‘corner’ in the 
wheat market. His preoccupation with 
business affairs causes him to neglect 
Laura, who drifts into an affair with Cor- 
thell, returned from a long absence in Eu- 
rope. Natural laws defeat Jadwin’s specu- 
lative coup, when his monopoly is broken 
*by an unforeseen production of wheat in 
the West. His financial ruin is accom- 
panied by a physical breakdown, and 
Laura, who has been about to elope with 
Corthell, nurses her husband to health, 
coming to realize the bond between them. 
Although they lose their mansion and rich 
possessions, they face a future of hard 
work and simple living in the West with 
renewed hope and enthusiasm. 

Pit and the Pendulum^ The^ tale by 
Poe (q.v.) published in The Gift (1843). 

A prisoner of the Spanish Inquisition at 
Toledo describes his horrible tortures. Sick 
from long suffering, he faints when the 
death sentence is pronounced; upon re- 
covering consciousness, he finds himself 
on the stone floor of a dark dungeon. Ex- 
ploring the cell, he is saved from plunging 
into a deep pit when he accidentally trips 
and falls. He sleeps, and awakes to dis- 
cover that he is now strapped to a wooden 
framework, while a great pendulum 
swings slowly back and forth overhead, its 
end being a steel crescent sharpened to a 
razor edge. The menacing blade gradually 
descends, and rats swarm about his highly 
seasoned food and over his body. As the 
endulum reaches him, the rats gnaw his 
onds, from which he frees himself to find 
the cell’s metal ^ walls are heated and 
are slowly closing in. Just as he gives way 
to an agony of terror, the city is captured 
by French soldiers, and the hand of Gen- 
eral Lasalle stays him from tumbling into 
the pit. 

PITCHER, Molly, nickname of Mary L, 
Hays (or Heis) McCauley (1754-1832), 
who carried water in a pitcher to the Rev- 
olutionary soldiers during the Battle of 
Monmouth (June 27, 1778). The legend 
that she took her husband’s place at a 
cannon probably arises through confu- 
sion witn Margaret Corbin (1751-1800), 
who did perform such an act. She is the 
subject of a poem by Whittier (1832). 

PITKIN, Walter B[oughton] (1878- 


), Colunibia professor of psychology, 
and later of journalism. He has occupied 
many additional editorial and educational 
positions, but is best known as a consult- 
ing psychologist and as the author of 
niany books popularizing writing tech- 
niques and applied psychology. Among 
his best-selling books are: The Art of Rapid 
Reading (1929), The Psychology of Happu 
ness (i9^i9)» A Short Introduction to the 
History of Human Stupidity (1932), Life 
Begins at Forty (1932), More Power to You 
(1933). Le^s Get What We Want (1935)1 
Capitalism Carries On (1935), and Making 
Good Before Forty (1939). On My Own 
(1944) is an autobiography. 

Pittsburg Landing, see Shiloh, 
Pittsburgh, situated on the Allegheny, 
Monongaheia, and Ohio Rivers in north- 
western Pennsylvania, is the second larg- 
est city of the state, with a population of 
676,806 in 1950, when the metropolitart 
area included 2,213,236. Founded as Fort 
Duquesne (1754), it was renamed four 
years later for the British prime minister, 
and was the site of actions in the French 
and Indian Wars and the Revolution. The 
center of the greatest coal-field and one of 
the greatest oil-fields of the continent, it 
is also a noted manufacturing center, in 
whose history such men as Carnegie, 
Frick, and Mellon have figured. Among 
its educational institutions are the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Duquesne University, and 
Pennsylvania College for Women. Victor 
Herbert conducted the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony (1898-1904), and the works of 
Brackenridge. Margaret Deland, Pennell, 
and H.H.Richardson are associated with 
the city, while the many musicians and 
authors born there include Stephen Fos- 
ter, Ethelbert Nevin, Gertrude Stein, 
Jeffers, Hervey Allen, George Kaufman, 
and Marc Connelly. 

Pittsburgh, University of, was founded 
in 1787 and called Western University 
from 1819 to 1908. It is now a leading co- 
educational institution, housed in a 42 
story central building known as the Ca- 
thedral of Learning. A small Gothic chapel 
was constructed in honor of Stephen Fos- 
ter (1937). Graduates include Hervey 
Allen (1915). 

Pity Is Not Enough^ novel by Josephine 
Herbst (q.v.). 

Plain Language from TruthfuiJames^ 
comic ballad by Bret Harte (q.v.), pub- 
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Plaim Indians 

lished in the Overland Monthly (Sept. 
18^0). This narrative of a euchre game, in 
which Truthful Tames and his friend Bill 
Nye intend to cheat the Chinese gambler 
Ah Sin, but are themselves deceived by 
the *ways that are dark’ of their wily 
opponent, soon had a popular vogue 
throughout the country, was frequently 
quoted, and was pirated in broadside and 
pamphlet editions as The Heathen Chinee. 

Plains Indians, general term applied to 
the many tribes who lived in the Plains 
and Prairie regions. Their more or less 
homogeneous culture was based econom- 
ically on the hunting of bison, although 
some of the eastern tnbes also grew maize. 
Principally nomadic, they us^ dogs and 
later horses for transportation, and were 
noted for their vigorous and constant war- 
fare and their mystical pursuit of visions 
and supernatural power. The popular con- 
ception of the heroic Indian brave — -tall, 
muscular, and dignified, with braided 
hair, costume of skins, and feathered 
headdress, living in tepees and skilled in 
horsemanship — derives from contact with 
the Plains tribes. Among the most prom- 
inent of these were the Sioux, Comanche, 
Cheyenne, Pawnee, Blackfoot, Os^e, and 
Mandan (qq.v.). The Plains Indians fig- 
ure in the writings of Cooper, Neihardt, 
Garland, Parkman, and Lewis and Clark, 
and in Longfellow^s Hiawatha^ as well as 
in the more scientific descriptions by 
Schoolcraft, Catlin, Grinnell, Dorsey, and 
Wissler. 

Plains of Abraham, Abraham^ Plains 

oj. 

Plains region, country sloping gradually 
from the Rocky Mountains^ eastward to 
die Prairie region (q.v.), includes Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, as 
well as the eastern parts of Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico, 
and the western j^arts of North and South 
Dakota. The region is marked by broad, 
level river valleys and rolling plains, 
which were the habitat of great herds of 
bison and the Plains Indians (q.v.) who 
hunted them. Later the plains were de- 
voted to catde raising, but more recendy 
they have been planted in wheat and 
other crops. This change, involving the re- 
moval 01 grass and consequent erosion of 
the topsoil, has resulted in dust storms 
and drought, and the region is sometimes 
called the Dust Bowl. Oklahoma and 
Texas have been disastrously affected. 


Plimmoth Plantatioti 

and refugees, popularly referred to as 
"Okies,’ have migrated to other regions,,' 
especidly California. Parkman ’s Oregon 
Trail is the most famous narrative of the 
Indians and white pioneers on the plains; 
Andy Adams has written of the catde in- 
dustry; the plays of Lynn Riggs deal with 
the transitional Indian Territory; Edna 
Ferber’s Cimarron tells of the Oklahoma 
land rush and its aftermath; E.W.Howe 
and William Allen White, l^th Kansas 
editors, have written stories of local life; 
Willa Gather describes the life of the re- 
gion in many novels; and Steinbeck’s 
Grapes of Wrath tells of the Okie cmig 
tion. 

Plastic Age, The^ novel by Percy Marlas 
(q.v.). 

Platform of Church^Discipline^ 
Cambridge Platform. 

Plattsburg, village on the shore of Lake^< 
Champlain in northern New York, near 
which occurred the first naval engagement 
of the Revolutionary War (Oct. ii, 1776), 
in which the British under Sir Guy Carle- 
ton defeated the Americans under Bene- 
dict Arnold. During the War of 1812, 
Plattsburg was the headquarters for U.S. 
frontier troops in that region, and the 
Batde of Lake Champlain (q.v.) took 
place near by. Plattsburg Barracks was 
established in 1838 as a regular U.S. mili- 
tary post and was the site of a training 
camp for officers during the First World 
War. 

Players, The, New York City club for 
actors, writers, painters, sculptors, and 
musicians, was founded oy Edwin Booth 
(1888), who was president until his death, 
and presented me organization with a 
building designed by Stanford White. 
Later presidents included Joseph Jefferson 
and John Drew. 

Playwrights* Company, theatrical pro- 
duction organization, founded in 1938 by 
Robert Sherwood, Maxwell Anderson, 
Elmer Rice, Sidney Howard, and S.N. 
Behrman, to produce their plays and 
those of others. Their greatest success has 
been Abe Lincoln in Illinois. 

Playwrights Theatre, see Provincetown 
Players. 

Plimmoth Plantation^ History qf, was 
begun by William Bradford (q.v.). about 
ten years after the landing of the Pil- 
grims. Book I was completed within a 
year or two. Book II written between 1646 
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Plumed Knight 

aAd 1650, and the list of Mayflower pas- 
•^cngcrs added in 1651. The manuscript, 
probably not intended for publication, 
came at Bradford’s death into the hands 
of his nephew, Nathaniel Morton, who 
drew on it heavily for iWw Englands 
Memoriall^ and it was similarly used by a 
later owner, Thomas Prince, for his 
Chronological History of New England^ as 
‘well as by Thomas Hutchinson as a source 
of his History of Mas sahcusetts Bay. Dur- 
^ ing the Revolution the manuscript disap- 

S ' sared. Discovered in the library of the 
ishop of London (1855), it was returned 
to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

The entire work was first published in 
1856, although Book i had oeen printed 
from the Plymouth church records (1841). 

In presenting his narrative, Bradford en- 
deavors to go to ‘the very root and rise of 
the same,’ and the opening book sketches 
the origin of the Separatist movement, 
the flight from England to Holland, the 
settlement at Leiden, the plans for the 
settlement in New England, and the May- 
flower voyage. The second book, which in- 
cludes the major part of the history, is in 
the form of annals from 1620 to 1646, and 
describes every aspect of the life of the 
Pilgrims. Besides being a primary histor- 
ical source, the work has artistic value be- 
cause of its dignified, sonorous style, de- 
riving from the Geneva Bible. The narra- 
tive is naturally grave, but it has vigorous 
qualities and an occasional strain of pithy 
sarcasm. 

Plumed Knight, The, epithet applied to 
Blaine (q.v.) by Robert Ingersoll, in the 
Republican presidential convention at 
Cincinnati (1876). Denying that Blaine 
had accepted a railroad bribe, Ingersoll 
declared. 

Like an armed warrior, like a plumed knight, 
James G. Blaine marched down the halls of 
the American Congress and threw his shining 
lance full and fair against the brazen fore- 
heads of the defamers of his country and the 
maligners of his honor. 

Plumes, novel by Laurence Stallings 
(q.v.). 

Pluralistic Universe, A, lectures by 
William James (q.v.). 

Plymouth Colony, settlement founded 
on the Massachusetts coast (1620) by the 
Pilgrims (q.v.). who arrived on the May- 
flower. Thev obtained their charter from 
the Council for New England. John Car- 
ver was the first governor, and the ‘May- 
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Pocahontas 

flower Compact] remained the basis of 
government until 1691. This group was 
independent of the Puritan colony of 
Massachusetts Bay until the merger in 
1684. William Bradford was the most no- 
table early governor of the Plymouth Col- 
ony. Among the sources of the colony’s 
early history are Mourfs Relation, Brad- 
ford’s History, Winslow’s News from 
New England, and Winthrop’s Journal. 

Plymouth Company, see Virginia Com- 
pany. 

Plymouth Rock, boulder at Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, on which the Mayflower 
Pilgrims reputedly landed (Dec. 21, 1620). 
PM, New York City tabloid newspaper 
(1940-48), was published daily except on 
Saturday and Sunday, but a digest, PM*s 
Weekly, was issued on Saturday. The 
newspaper, stapled together and bearing a 
cover consisting of a large picture and a 
headline, was suggestive of a magazinet 
The news was departmentalized, some- 
what in the fashion of a news-magazine, 
and there was a liberal use of photographs 
and specially drawn illustrations that 
occupied about a third of the paper. No 
advertising was accepted, although there 
was a digest of advertisements selected 
from the other major papers of the city; 
other unconventional features included a 
listing of ‘good buys] in food and sug- 
gested menus employing these products. 
The paper was noted for its very liberal 
pro-labor policies. The editor, Ralph In- 
gersoll, was formerly the publisher of 
Time. It was owned (1945-8) by Marshall 
Field. Contributors included: Ben Hecht, 
Louis Kronenberger, Margaret Bourke- 
White, J. T, Winterich, Leane Zugsmith. 
POCAHONTAS, (r. 1595-1 61 7), daugh- 
ter of the Indian chief Powhatan (q.v.), 
was really named Matoaka. Her popular 
name means ‘sportive.’ The fame of Poca- 
hontas is largely based on the story in 
Book III, Chapter 2, of John Smith’s 
Generali Historic (1624), which is con- 
sidered apocryphal. In 1608, according to 
Smith (q.v.), when Powhatan was about 
‘to beate out his brains, Pocahontas the 
Kings dearest daughter, when no intreaty 
could prevaile, got his head in her armes, 
and laid her owne upon his to save him 
from death.’ The story has been fre- 

S uently repeated in history and fiction, 
le first treatment in the latter form being 
by John Davis (q.v.). In 161^ Pocahontas 
was held as hostage for English prisoners. 
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Pocket-Handkercbief 

and in Jamestown became converted to 
Christianity and married John Rolfe. She 
went to England with him (1616), and 
died there. Their descendants include 
many prominent Virginia families. Her 
name has been spelled Pokahontas, as in 
J.E. Cooke’s novel, Afy Lady Pokahontas. 

Pocket-Handkerchiefs Autobiography of 
o, romance by Cooper (q.v.). 

POE, Edgar Allan (1809-49), son of 
itinerant actors, was born in Boston. His 
father died the following year, and may 
have deserted his wife before that time, 
for she continued to support herself, tak- 
ing the child with her from place to place 
until her death at Richmond, Virginia 
(1811), when she left penniless Edgar and 
two other children: William Henry Leon- 
ard Poe (1807-31), who became a poet 
and may have collaborated with his 
brother; and Rosalie Poe (1810-74). 
Edgar was taken into the home of a Rich- 
mond merchant, John Allan. Although 
never legally adopted, for a long while he 
used his foster father’s name, employing 
it as a middle name after 1824. He went to 
England (1815-20) with the Allans, and 
there attended school, as described in the 
semi-autobiographical story, 'William 
Wilson’ (q.v.). After their return to Rich- 
mond, Mr. Allan, who had inherited a 
great fortune, was neither faithful to his 
wife nor sympathetic with his stepson, 
whose favoring of Mrs.Allan caused him 
to counter with remarks besmirching the 
character of Edgar and hinting at the pos- 
sible illegitimacy of Rosalie. The rela- 
tionship was further strained during Poe’s 
attendance at the University of Virginia 
(1826), when Allan would give him no 
money, and he resorted unsuccessfully to 
gambling. Allan insisted on Poe’s prepara- 
tion for a legal career, and after a violent 
quarrel the youth went to Boston, where 
he published Tamerlane (q.v., 1827), issued 
anonymously at his own expense, which 
found no public. Under an assumed name 
and an incorrect age, he entered the U.S. 
Army (1827) and was sent to Sullivan[s 
Island South Carolina, the setting for his 
latdr^tories, The Gold-Bug’ and The 
Bi^ibn Hoax’ (qq.v.). Mr8.Allan’s death- 
bed |>lea caused a cool reconciliation with 
A^h, who aided Poe in obtaining an ap- 
pointment to West Point and sent him a 
limall sum to live on meanwhile in Balti- 
more, where he stayed with his brother 
"land nis aunt, Mrs.Maria Clemm, while 


arranging for the publication of At Aaraaf 
(q.v., 1 829), which contained the sonnet 
To Science’ (q.v.) and Tamerlane.' Acl- 
mitted to West Point (1830), he soon set 
about by gross neglect of duty to get him- 
self dismissed (1831), since his reason for 
attendance, the desire to reinstate him- 
self with Allan, had already been lost. • 
During a short stay in New York, he pub- 
lished Poems by Edgar A ^ Poe (1831), con- 
taining early versions of Tsrafel,’ To 
Helen’ (qq.v.), and The City in the Sea,’ 
and then went to live with Mrs. Clemm in 
Baltimore (1831-5), where he began to 
publish stories in magazines. He drst 
attracted attention with ‘MS. Found in a 
Bottle’ (q.v.), which won a contest and 
brought him to the attention of J.P. Ke- 
nedy, who got him an editorial position bn 
the Southern Literary Messenger ^ although 
he was discharged because of his drinking. 

At Baltimore he obtained a license (183^) 
to marry his cousin, Mrs. Clemm ’s daugh- 
ter Virginia, aged thirteen, and may have 
married her before the public ceremony 
(1836). Re-employed by the Messenger ^ he 
moved with Mrs. Clemm and Virginia to 
Richmond, where, before he was finally 
discharged (1837), he had published the 
unfinished tragedy Politian (q.v.), 83 re-- 
views, 6 poems, 4 essays, and 3 short 
stories, and greatly increased the mag- 
azine’s circulation. He moved his family 
to New York (1837-8), where he did hack 
work and published The Narrative of 
Arthur Gordon Pym (q.v.), then going to 
Philadelphia, where as co-editor of P«r- 
ton^s Gentleman's Magazine (1839-40) he 
contributed ‘The Fall of the House of 
Usher,’ containing the previously pub- 
lished ‘Haunted Palace’; ‘William Wil- 
son’; ‘The Journal of Julius Rodman’; 
‘Morelia’ (qq.v.); and other works; and 
published Tales of the Grotesque and Ara-> 
besque (q.v., 1840), his first collection, 
which included ‘Berenice’; ‘Ligeia,’ con- 
taining ‘The Conqueror Worm’; ‘The As- 
signation’ (qq.v.);'‘HansPfaair; and other 
stories. Leaving Burton, he made plans 
for his own magazine, which led to an 
acquaintance with T.H.Chivers (q.v.), 
whose similar poetry caused attacks and 
counterattacks of plagiarism after Poe’s 
death. Poe was literary editor of Graham's 
Magazine (1841-2), to which he contrib- 
uted The Murders in the Rue Morgue,’ 

‘A Descent into the Maelstrom,’ The 
Masque of the Red Death’ (qq.v.), and 
other works, including some acute criti- 
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Poet at the Break£ut-Table 

• cisfli which heightened his reputation. To 

' 4® magazine he later contributed 

• .^The Imp of the Perverse’ (q.v.,1845) and 

. The Philosophy of Composition’ (q.v., 

1846). Here he came to know R.W.Gris- 
wold (q.v.), who followed him as editor 
and bitterly attacked him after his death, 
in 1842-3 he published ‘The Mystery of 

’ Marie Rog^t’ (q.v.) in a New York mag- 
azine, and won a prize in a Philadelphia 
newspaper for ‘The Gold-Bug,’ but even 
^his did not help him, since he had wasted 
opportunities for further publication in 
Philadelphia. In New York (1844), he 
wrote ‘The Raven’ (q.v.), became asso- 
ciated with the New^York Mirror y and as 
literary critic (1844-5) conducted his war 
there with Longfellow, whom he accused 
of plagiarism. These attacks he continued 
after becoming proprietor of the Broad- 
way ’Journal (q.v., 1845), where he also 
printed ‘The Pit and the Pendulum,’ 
^Eleonora’ (qq.v.), and ‘The Premature 
Burial,’ and reprinted ‘The Tell-Tale 
Heart* (q.v.) and other works. His eighth 
book. Tales (1845), reprinted previous 
works selected by E.A.Duyckinck, and in- 
cluded ‘The Black Cat* and ‘The Pur- 
loined Letter’ (qq.v.). The Raven and 
Other Poems appeared the same year. 
Next associated with Godey's Lady^s Booky 
Poe published ‘The Cask of Amontillado’ 
(q.v.) and his critical articles on ‘The 
Literati’ (q.v.), whose harsh criticism of 
T.p.English prompted an answer, to 
which Poe replied with a successful libel 
suit. Lacking regular employment, he 
with his wife and Mrs.Clemm nearly 
starved in their Fordham home, and Vir- 
ginia died of tuberculosis during the win- 
ter. Although he published ‘Ulalume’ and 
‘The Domain of Arnheim’ (qq.v.), and 
was at work on ‘The Bells’ and Eureka 
(qq.v.), he was now more than ever in a 
thoroughly abnormal condition of body 
and mind, for which he attempted to find 
solace in the company of a Mrs.Shew, the 
poet Sarah Whitman, and the Mrs.Rich- 
mond addressed in ‘To Annie.’ Torn be- 
tween the love of the latter two^ he at- 
tempted suicide. His erratic mind, de- 
pressed in personal afiFairs, nevertheless 
showed extreme exaltation in the lecture 
Eurekuy in which he attempted to estab- 
lish an all-embracing theory of cosmog- 
ony, Upon his return to Richmond (1849), 
where he wrote ‘Annabel Lee’ (q.v.), he 
inade a vigorous attempt to end his addic- 
tion to liquor, and became engaged to 


Poetic Principle 

Mr8.SheIton, a former neighbor of the 
Allans, with whom he had had an early 
affair. On his way North to bring 
Mrs.Clemm to the wedding, he stopped in 
Baltimore, where five days afterward he 
was discovered in a delirious condition 
near a saloon that had been used for a 
voting place. It has been supposed that he 
was captured in a drunken condition by a 
political gang, which used him for the 
then common practice of repeating votes. 
Four days later he died, and was buried in 
Baltimore beside his wife. There have 
been strongly divergent evaluations of 
Poe’s literary significance, from Emerson’s 
dismissal of him as ‘the jingle man’ and 
Lowell’s ‘three-fifths genius and two- 
fifths sheer fudge’ to Yeats’s declaration, 
‘always and for all lands a great lyric 
poet.’ The difference of opinion is at heart 
directed at his criticism, for the poetry 
consistently exemplifies the theories set 
forth in ‘The Philosophy of Composi-^ 
tion,| ‘The Rationale of Verse,’ and ‘The 
Poetic Principle’ (qq.v.), in which he in- 
dicated his conception of poetic unity to 
be one of mood or emotion, and especially 
emphasized the beauty of melancholy. 
This romantic attitude has led to the 
criticism that his poetry is no more than a 
sustained tone, entirely dominated by its 
atmosphere. His reputation is also 
grounded on his use of the short story, 
which he preferred to the novel on the 
same basis that he preferred the short 
poem to the long. The stories may be said 
to fril into two categories, those of horror, 
set in a crepuscular world, and those of 
ratiocination, which set the standard for 
the modern detective story and conform 
to the critical theories expounded in 
Eureka. Although Poe was strongly influ- 
enced by many authors: e.g. Tennyson in 
his poetry, Coleridge in his criticistn, and 
C.B.Brown in his fiction; he himself 
proved a source of influence on such 
Americans as Bierce and Hart Crane, and 
such Englishmen as Rossetti, Swinburne, 
Dowson, and Stevenson, besides having a 
profound effect on the French Symbolistes. 

Poet at the Breakfast-Tabley sequel to 
The Autocrat qf the Breakjast-Table (q.v,). 

Poetic Principtey They lecture by Poe 
(q.v.), delivered in various cities (1848-^9) 
and posthumously published in The Union 
Magazine (1850). Partly an elocutional 
vehicle, it contains short poems by Willi^ 
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Poetiy : A Magazine of Vene 

Longfellow, Bryant, Shelley, Thomas 
Moore, Ho;^, Byron, and Tennyson. 

Developing the theories already stated 
in The Philosophy of Composition’ (q.v.) 
and other places, Poe declares that ’a 
long poem does not exist ... A poem 
deserves its title only inasmuch as it ex- 
cites, by elevating the soul . . • That 
dej^ree of excitement • • . cannot be sus- 
tained throughout a composition of any 
great length.’ This is true because of 'that 
vital requisite in all works of Art, Unity,* 
and the 'absolute effect of even the best 
epic under the sun is a nullity.’ He pro- 
ceeds to 'the heresy of the Didactic’: 
'there neither exists nor can exist any 
work more thoroughly dignified, more 
supremely noble than [the] poem which is 
a poem and nothing more — [the] poem 
written solely for the poem’s sake.’ The 
proper mood for teaching a truth is com- 
pletely opposed to the poetic mood. 
Poetry arises in the passionate reaching 
out ‘to apprehend the supernal Loveliness,’ 
to attain a vision, however brief, of the 
ideal beauty which is usually beyond our 
ken. ‘I would define, in brief, the Poetry 
of words as The Rhythmical Creation qf 
Beauty. Its sole arbiter is Taste.’ Love, 
'the purest and truest of all poeticd 
themes,’ is the highest variety of beauty, 
and beautjr is 'the province of the poem 

• . • The incitements of Passion, or the 
precepts of Duty, or even the lessons of 
Truth, may ... be introduced . . . but 
the true artist will always contribute to 
tone them down in proper subjection to 

• . . Beauty.’ 

Poetry: A Magazine of Verse (1912- 
), founded at Chics^ by Harriet 
Monroe. The best magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to poetry, and the precursor of 
many other little magazines. Poetry has 
had an extremely stimulating influence on 
American literature. Without confining 
itself to any school or type, it has pub- 
lished the work of such diverse authors as 
Sandburg, Amy Lowell, T.S.Eliot, Frost, 
H.D., Ezra Pound (for a time an editor), 
Vachel Lindsay, and Hart Crane, and in 
many cases first brought them to public 
attention. 

Poicteame, mythical medieval country, 
the scene of Jurgen and other romances by 
Cabell (q.v.). 

POKAHO!^AS, see Pocahontas. 

Police Gazette^ see National Police Ga^ 
Zitte. 


Poiitian: a Tragedy^ unfinished blank 
verse drama by Poe (qi^.v.), of whicji 
selected scenes were publi^jed in the 
Southern Utera^ Messenger (1835-6). 
The work remained in manuscript until 
1923, when it appeared in its entirety in a 
scholarly edition arranged by T.O.Mab- 
bott. 'The Coliseum’ (1833) was incor-« 
porated in the text by I^e. Poiitian is 
based on the Kentucky Tr^edy (q.v.)^. 
but the scene is 16th-century Rome. 

Castiglione, son of the Duke Di Brog-^ 
lio, seduces his father’s orphan ward La- 
lage. When he becomes engaged to his 
cousin Alessandra, Ldage swears that khe 
will be avenged. Poiitian, Earl of Leices- 
ter, coines to Rome from England, falls in 
love with Lalage, and accepts her de- 
mand that he kill Castiglione. IrresoluK, 
he postpones the act and goes to the 
Coliseum to meditate. There he is ioinea 
by Lalage, who reminds him that Castigi 
lione’s marriage is about to take place^ 
and Poiitian departs to fulfil his promise. 

Political Fables^ The^ three tales by 
Cotton Mather (q.v.), circulated in manu- 
script (r.1692) and printed in The Andros 
Treats (1868). They defend Sir William 
Phips (q.v.) and the new Massachusetts 
charter, warning New Englanders to ab- 
stain from internal disputes when they 
are endangered from outside. 

Political Greenhouse^ Federalist verse 
satire on events in 1798 by Richard Alsop> 
Lemuel Hopkins, and Theodore Dwight 
(qq.v.), reprinted in 1799 from the Co«- 
necticut Courant. 

Political Litany^ /f, mock litany by 
Freneau (q.v.) published in 1775. Bemn- 
ning with the traditional 'Libera Nos, 
Domine,’ this slashing satire in anapestic 
couplets proceeds to pray for complete 
and final deliverance from association 
with the British. 

Politician Outwitted^ The^ comedy at- 
tributed to Samuel Low, a federal oflicial, 
was produced in 1788 and published in 
1789. Obviously modeled on The Contrasty 
it presents its politic^ opinions through 
Old Loveyet, who disinherits his son b^ 
cause of his adherence to the new Consti- 
tution, and Trueman, who stanchly up- 
holds it. Old Loveyet is completely routed 
in love and politics, while his son Charles 
and Trueman emerge victorious. 

POLK, James Knox (1795-1849), nth 
President of the UtS. (1845-9), was bom 
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in 'North Carolina, graduated from the 
afate university (1818), and opened his 
law practice in Tennessee, After serving 
in the Tennessee legislature, he entered 


Pontiac 

War. MrMoneypenny (1928) is an alle- 
gory of a wage slave who sells his soul to 
the modern devil, Mr.Moneypenny, for 
wealth, but eventually returns to his 


in utc wcaiui, DUE evenniaiiy recurns to ms 

Congress as a supporter of the policies of original poverty and honesty. The House 
Jackson (1825-39), defendinc the Pres- Beautiful (1931), another allegory, * 
ident*s attack on the Bank of the United about a clerk whose wife thinks him 


.States, and becoming Speaker of the 
‘ House (1835-9). Polk was governor of 
Tennessee (1839-41), and in 18^ was 
nominated as a 'dark horse* presidential 
>tandidate by the Democrats, owing to 
* Van Buren’s opposition to the annexation 
of Texas. Narrowly defeating Clay, he 
had an eventful administration, in which 
he fought the spoils system, attempted to 
settle sectional disputes, reduced the tar- 
iff, and re-established the Independent 
Treasury system. His militant nationalism 
caused the ‘54®4o' or ^ght* campaign, 
which concluded the Oregon Question 
(q.v.), and the annexation of Texas, the 
Mexican War (q.v.), and the consequent 
acquisition of California and New Mex- 
ico. His Diary has been edited by Allan 
Nevins (i 93 ^)* 

POLLARD, [Joseph] Percival (1869- 
1911), born in Germany, was educated in 
England, and came to the U.S. (1885), 
where he won a great contemporary repu- 
tation as a critic, through his interpreta- 
tion of European literature for the Amer- 
ican public and his pungent attacks on 
sentimentjdity and puritanical morality in 
American literature. He influenced such 
writers as Bierce and Mencken, but col- 
lected little of his magazine writings and 
is now relatively obscure. Their Day in 
Court (1909) is the most important collec- 
tion of his criticism. His plays, Noctumo 
(1906) and The Ambitious Mrs.Alcott 
(1907), were never published. He did 
much work without credit as an adapter 
for Richard Mansfield, whom he satirized 
in his novel, The Imitator {1901). 

POLLOCK, Channino (1880-1946), 
born in Washington, D.C., became a New 
York journalist and dramatic critic, and 
began his career as a playwright with an 
adaptation of The Pit (iqoc^. This was 
followed by a long series of farces, melo- 
dramas, and musical comedy librettos, 
but in 1922 he turned to the thesis drama 
with The Fool^ about a modern minister 
who attempts to emulate 
Christ. The Enemy (1925) 


modern Galahad. The critical disapproval 
of these plays led Pollock to retire from 
the theater. His later books include: 
The Adventures of a Happy Man (1939), 
Guide Posts in Chaos (1942), and Harvest 
qf My Years (1943), an autobiography. 

Pollyanna, character in the juvenile 
novels of Eleanor Porter (q.v.). 

Polyphonic prose, free verse form that 
employs a succession of varied rhythms 
and all the devices of poetry, but is 
printed as prose and follows a mood 
rather than a strict metrical pattern. 
French in origin, it was frequently used , 
by Amy Lowell and John Goidd Fletcher. 

Pomona, character in Rudder Grange 
(q.v.). 

PONCE DE LEON, Juan (r.1460-1521), 
Spanish explorer, came to America with 
Columbus (1493) and later conquered 
Puerto Rico, of which he was governor 
(i 509-1 2). Having enriched himself in this 
position, he set out to investigate the leg- 
end of a 'fountain of youth,* and discov- 
ered Florida (1513). He then visited 
Spain, where he was commissioned to col- 
onize the new territory. It was not until 
1521 that he again left Puerto Rico for 
Florida, but his attempt to found a settle- 
ment failed after a fierce Indian attack, in 
which he was mortally wounded. He fig- 
ures as the hero in 0 *Neiirs The Fountain, 
Ponteach^ or the Savages of America^ 
blank verse play by Robwt Rogers (q.v.), 
published in 1766. It was the first tragedy 
to be written about the Indians. Rogers 
had served in the expedition to crush 
Pontiac*8 rebellion, but in the play he ex- 
tols the noble Indian warrior and depicts 
the baseness of the English methc^s. The 
facts are still reja^arded as authentic, aside 
from the idealization of the chief, and 
Parkman used the play as a principal 
source of his History of the Conspiracy qf 
Pontiac, 

PONTIAC (f.1720-69), Ottawa Indian 

spirit in the 


letic play, is a plea for pacifism, 

Austna at the beginning of the Worid present only at the siege of Detroit. Ac 
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cording to the Treaty of Paris (1763), the 
Ohio Valley and other Western areas were 
assigned to the Indians, but the uprising 
had already commenced. From spring un- 
til winter of that year, Pontiac laid siege 
to Fort Detroit, but his various schemes 
and attacks were unsuccessful. Great 
slaughter occurred elsewhere, outposts 
were destroyed, and the frontier settle- 
ments of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia were terrorized. The success of 
the English campaign in Pennsylvania 
led to a treaty of peace (1764), to which 
Pontiac finally acceded in July 1765. The 
English commanders included Amherst, 
Gage, and Sir William Johnson. Robert 
Rogers, who was also active in the strug- 
gle, wrote the popular drama, Ponteach 
(q.v.,1766), which was largely responsible 
for the reputation of the chief as a roman- 
tic hero. Parkman*s History of the Con- 
spiracy oj Pontiac (1851) is the most fa- 
mous account. 

Pony Express, U.S. mail service to Sac- 
ramento, California, from St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, the temporary terminus of the tele- 
graph line. This picturesque service was 
operated from April i860 until late in the 
following year, when the transcontinental 
telegraph was completed. The 80 riders 
used horses, not ponies. Each man carried 
20 pounds of mail, at a cost of >5 per let- 
ter, and changed horses three times at in- 
tervals of ten miles. The total distance of 
1,960 miles was usually covered in eight 
days, and the service was important in 
maintaining swift communication between 
the capital and the Pacific Coast, at the 
outbreak of the Civil War. It figures fre- 
quently in Western literature, e.g. Rough- 
ing It. 

POOLE, Ernest (1880-1^50), born in 
Chicago, graduated from Princeton (1902) 
and lived at University Settlement, New 
York City, while working for the abolition 
of child labor and other social reforms. He 
helped Upton Sinclair gather material for 
The Jungle y and in 1906 published his own 
first novel. The Voice oJ the Street^ portray- 
ing the social background of the poverty- 
stricken East Side. His knowledge of New 
York social conditions also provided ma- 
terial for The Harbor (q.y..i9i5), his best- 
juiown novel, dealing witn the changing 
industrial activities about the wharves. 
Meanwhile he was serving as a war cor- 
respondent in Germany and France, and in 
1917 went to Russia, where his socidist be- 


Poole 

liefs brought him into intimate contact 
with the October Revolution, with whigh 
he sympathized. His Family (q.v.,1917; 
Pulitzer Prize, 1918) portrays a New York 
family as representative of the changing 
standards in modern life. Making his home 
in New York, Poole continued his literary 
career with a long succession of novels and 
stories, including; His Second Wife (1918), 
about a woman who marries her widowed 
brother-in-law and wages a long struggle 
with the influence of her dead sister; *Tl^ 
Dark People* (1918), Russian sketches; the 
Village (1918), further sketches concerned 
with Russian peasants; Blind (192a), a 
semi-autobiographical novel of tenement 
life in New York, the European war,\nd 
revolution in Russia; Beggar's Gold (19^1), 
the story of a teacher who achieves his 
dream of visiting China; Millions (192:^), 
an ironic tale of a family awaiting the 
death of a relative who, unknown to them, 
has lost his fortune; Danger (1923), con- 
cerned with a neurotic woman who wrecks 
the lives of her brother and sister-in- 
law; The Avalanche (1924), dealing with 
the conflict between a neurologist's 
ideals and his wife's desire for success; 
The^ Hunter's Moon (1925), telling of a 
boy's dream of a trip to the peaceful 
wc^ds, away from his loveless home; The 
Little Dark Man (1925), Russian sketches; 
With Eastern Eyes (1926), describing a 
Russian scientist's reactions to American 
society; Silent Storrns a novel deal- 
ing with the conflicting standards of an 
American financier and his young French 
wife; The Car of Croesus (1930), also about 
Russian visitors in the U.S.; The Destroyer 
(* 930 > about a conflict between brothers; 
Nurses on Horseback (1932), an account of 
the frontier nursing service in the Ken- 
tucky mountains; Great Winds (1933), 
contrasting the complex life of a modern 
family with its New Hampshire back- 
ground; One ^ Us (1934), describing 
changed New England life as seen by an 
old storekeeper; and The Nancy Flier 
(1949), about a New Hampshire stage- 
coach builder. Non-fiction includes 
Gone: Men Who Made Chicago (1943); The 
Bridge (1943)* autobiography; arid Great 
White Hills of New Hampshire (1946), 
about the state where he has lived. 
POOLE, William Frederick (1821-94), 
Massachusetts librarian, as an undergrad- 
uate at Yale in 1 848 began his Alphabetical 
Index to Subjects Treated in the , Peri- 
odicals . . . , the precursor of the present 
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Reader* s Guide to Periodical Literature. He 
compiled catalogues for the Boston Athe* 
nseum, the public libraries of Cincinnati and 
Chicago, and the Newberry Library (Chi- 
cago), all of which he headed at different 
times. His writings include: The Battle of 
the Dictionaries (1856), The Popham CoU 
dny (1866), and Cotton Mather and Salem 
Witchcraft (1869). 

Poor House^ Over the Hills to the^ poem 
4jy Will Carleton (q.v.). 

Pdor Richard* s Almanack^ written and 
published by Franklin (q.v.) at Philadel- 
phia (i 733“‘58), is the most famous of 
American almanacs (q.v.), although it fol- 
lowed the pattern previously established 
in the colonies and in England. Poor Rich- 
ariTs undoubtedly derives from Poor 
Robin* Sy the English almanac which began 
publication in 1663, and the name Richard 
Saunders, with which Franklin signed his 
prefaces, is the same as that of the English 
editor of Apollo Anglicanus, Franklin like- 
wise owed other debts to predecessors, par- 
ticularly to his Pennsylvania contempo- 
rary, Titan Leeds (q.v.), on whom he 
played a hoax that resembles Swift's hu- 
morous prognostication of the death of a 
rival almanac maker. To the almanac 
Franklin introduced characters on whom 
he draped his humor and homely wisdom, 
and the figures Richard and Bridget 
Saunders became popular in the contempo- 
rary American mind. Many of the shrewd 
maxims and proverbs that Franklin wrote 
and collected were brought together in 
Father Abraham* s Speech^ the harangue of 
a wise old man to the people attending an 
auction, and have frequently been re- 
printed from the almanac of 1758 as The 
Way to Wealth. These included, however, 
only those that inculcated virtue and fru- 
gality, and not the many other witty and 
cynical observations. The almanacs from 
1748 on were called Poor Richard Im- 
proved^ and probably did not contain any 
writing by Franklin, who sold the almanac 
0758)1 although it continued to be pub- 
lished until 1796. 

Poor White^ novel by Sherwood Ander- 
son (q.v.) published in 1920. 

Hugh MeVey, a telegraph operator at 
Pickleville, near Bidwell, Ohio, is iso- 
lated bv his shyness from the people 
around him, whom he hopes to relieve of 
their back-breaking toil in cabbage plant- 
ing. He invents a mechanical planter, but 
Steve Hunter exploits Hugh and the 


Populist Party 

country people by causing them to invest 
in a companv that, like the planter, is a 
failure. Hugh's next inventions, a corn- 
cutter and a contrivance for loading coal 
cars^ are so succe^ful as to make Steve a 
millionaire and Bidwell a booming manu- 
facturing town. Hugh, even in prosperity, 
^nds it impossible to bridge the gap be- 
tween himself and others. His shyness is 
appreciated only by Clara Butterworth, 
who marries him after her experiences with 
other men have left her with a loathing for 
their brutality. Bidwell acquires the aiar- 
acteristics of a modem industrial town, 
with foreign workmen crowding its streets, 
and such craftsmen as Joe Wainsworth, 
who stand out against the factory, arc 
broken in spirit. Pioneer democracy gives 
way to class distinctions based on wealth. 
Bosses and agitators appear, and there are 
strikes, violence, and killings. Hugh finally 
awakens from his calculations with gears 
and levers to a moral evaluation of his cor- 
rupting effect on Bidwell and its people. 

POORE, Benjamin Perley (1820-87), 
journalist and author, known for his many 
popular biographies of people ranging from 
Louis Philippe to General Burnside, and 
for his reporting of Washington politics for 
the Boston Journal and other papers, un- 
der the signature Perley. He also wrote 
Perley s Reminiscences of Sixty Years in 
the National Metropolis (1886). 

POPE, John (1822-92), born in Ken- 
tucky, graduated from West Point (1842) 
and served in the Mexican War. After fur- 
ther service in the West, he commanded 
the Army of the Mississippi at the out- 
break of the Civil War, opening the river 
for Northern communication nearly as far 
as Memphis. In command of the Army of 
Virginia, he was disastrously defeated in 
the second Battle of Bull Run (q.v.,Aug. 
1862). His lack of judgment and accusa- 
tions against subordinates caused him to 
be removed to the Northwest, where he 
continued to lead Indian campaigns and 
frontier departments. 

POPHAM, George (r. 1550-1 608), mem- 
ber of the Virginia Company of Ply- 
mouth, led an exploring party which set- 
tled at Fort Saint George, at the mouth of 
the Kennebec River, Maine (1607). The 
colony disbanded after his death. 

Popular Sovereignty^ see Squatter Sov^ 
ereignty. 

Populist Party, was formed in 1891 by a 
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combination of farmer and labor reform 
groups, chiefly from the West. For more 
than a decade its inmortance was exceeded 
only by that of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties, and in 1896 the Populist 
candidate, Bryan, capered the Demo- 
cratic convention with his advocacy of free 
coinage of silver. Other Populist policies 
included demands for government owner- 
ship of railroads, the eight-hour day, pen- 
sions, a graduated income tax, increased 
paper money, and loans on non-perishable 
agricultural commodities. After Bryan's 
defeat, the party dwindled until its demise 
in 1904. 

PORCUPINE, Peter, pseudonym of Wil- 
liam Cobbett (q.v.). 

Porcupine^ The^ play by E.A.Robinson 
(q.v.). 

Porcupine* s Gazette and Daily Adver^ 
tiser (1797-9), Federalist, pro-British 
daily newspaper, published from Phila- 
delphia by William Cobbett (q.v.). His 
coarse partisanship led him into a contro- 
versy with the anti-Federalist Aurora and 
its edito^ B.F.Bache, as well as many 
others. The paper was discontinued 
when Benjamin Rush won a $5,000 judg- 
ment for libel. 

Porgy, character in The Partisariy Wood- 
crajt (qq.v.), and other Revolutionary 
Romances of Simms (q.v.). 

Porgy, novel by DuBose Heyward (q.v.) 
published in 1925. The dramatization by 
the author and his wife, Dorothy was 
awarded the 1927 Pulitzer Prize, (jersh- 
win's Porgy and Bess (1935) is an opera 
based on the story. 

In the Negro tenement section of the 
Charleston waterfront, known as Catfish 
Row, Porgy is a crippled beggar, cele- 
brated for his luck with dice. He gambles 
regularly with the Negroes Robbins and 
Crown, until Crown kills Robbins in a 
quarrel and escapes to a thicket outside 
die town. Porgy denies knowledge of the 
crime, but old Peter, another denizen of 
the tenement, is imprisoned as a witness. 
Thus losing the friend who has helped him 
to move about, Porgy buys a goat-cart, 
and continues to beg. Bess, formerly 
^Crown’s Bess,’ becomes his mistress, and 
for a time they live happil}^ together, until 
she returns to her addiction to narcotics 
and discovers Crown's hiding place. Porgy 
is forced to stab Crown, to protect Bess 
Irom his influence. He is not suspected of 


the mi^er, but is wanted as a witnc^, 
and is jailed when he tries to escape. Kftdt 
his release, he resumes his life in Catfish 
Row, but Bess, who has lost hope of his 
return, has left with a group of rivet work- 
ers for the cotton plantations. 

Port Foiio^ The (1801-27), Philadelphia 
literary magazine founded by Joseph Den.^ 
nie (q.v.), was published weekly during the 
first eight years that constituted its most 
significant period. It followed Dennie’s. 
conservatism, which was both political 
and literary, decried the failure of Amer- 
ican democracy and Webster's encourage- 
ment of an American idiom, and was typi- 
fied by its editor's Addisonian *Lay 
Preacher' essays. Other contributors In- 
cluded the English poet Tom Moore, 
Joseph Hopkinson, Alexander Wilscm, 
Nicholas Biddle, C.B.Brown, Royall Ty- 
ler, J.Q.Adams, Gouverneur Morris, T.G, 
Fessenden, and James Hall. The maga- 
zine became a monthly (1809) and later 
had a succession of editors. After 1816 it 
undertook to Vindicate the character of 
American literature and manners,' and 
published much material about the West. 

Port Royal, set French and Indian Wars. 

PORTER, David (1780-1843), born in 
Boston^ entered the navy (1798) and 
served m the West Indies and the Tripoli- 
tan War. Accompanied by his adopted 
son, David Farragut (q.v.), he cruised in 
the Pacific during the War of 1812, pro- 
tecting American trade and capturing 
British whaling ships. He took possession 
of the Marquesas Islands, but the U.S. 

f overnment never recognized this act. 
Sorter's account of the voyage was pub- 
lished as Journal oj a Cruise Made to the 
Pacific Ocean (1815), a passage of which 
suggested one of the sketches in Melville's 
The Encantadas.' Defeated in battle by 
the British at Valparaiso (1814), he re- 
turned to Washington and later went to 
the West Indies to suppress piracy (1823- 
5). There his hostile acts against the 
mendly Spanish caused him to be sus- 
pended from the navy. With his son, D.D. 
rorter, he then went to Mexico, whose 
navy he commanded (182^), until his 
friend Jackson became President, and ap- 
pointed him U.S.consul^neral to Algiers 
and later minister to Turkey. His letters 
to Paulding were published as Constanti- 
no^ and Its Environs (2 vols.,1835). 

David Dixon Porter (1813-91), hia 
son, left die Mexican Navy (1829) to 
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enter the US.Navy, and jerved in the 
' Mexican War. He then entered the mer- 
chant marine, but in 1861 returned to the 
. navy, assisting in Farragut’s capture of 
New Orleans and the seizure of Vicksburg. 
He rose to the rank of admiral, and served 
as superintendent of Annapolis (1865-9), 
^improving its organization. Besides his 
'^Memoir of his father (18^), he wrote 
novels, and histories of the Civil War. 

PORTER, Eleanor Hodoman (i868- 
.^.910), author of juvenile novels, best 
known for her character, Pollyanna, the 
‘glad child.’ Her works include Cross Cur^ 
rents (1907); Miss Billy (1911); Pollyanna 
(1913); and Pollyanna Grows Up (1915). 

PORTER, Gene Stratton, see Stratton-- 
Porter. 

PORTER, Katherine Anne (1894- 
), Texas-born author of fiction and 
poetry, has been a journalist in many cities 
of the U.S. and Europe, and was awarded 
a Guggenheim Fellowship in 1931. Her 
fiction includes; Flowering Judas (1930), 
a collection of stories set in Mexico and 
the U.S., noted for their intense drama 
and psychological penetration, which was 
reissued with four additional stories in 
1935; Hacienda (1934)1 a story of emo- 
tional stress, concerned with a group of 
Russian film workers in Mexico; Noon 
Wine (1937), a novelette of life on a Texas 
farm that reaches its mel^ramatic climax 
with a murder and suicide; Pale Horse^ 
Pale Rider (1939), three novelettes: ‘Noon 
Wine,’ ‘Old Mortality,’ and the title 
piece; No Safe Harbor (1941), a novel; 
The Leaning Tower (1944), stories; and 
The Days Before (1952), essays. 

PORTER, Noah (1811-92). professor of 
moral philosophy and metapnysics at Yale 
(1846-71) and president of the college 
(1871-86). Although a stanch Calvinist 
and bitter opponent of Darwinism, he is 
considered a leader of modern thought 
because his book. The Human Intellect 
(1868), was an important early work on 
psychology. His other books include: The 
Sciences of Nature versus the Science of Man 
(1871) and Science and Humanity (1872). 

PORTER, William Sydney (1862-1910), 
best known by his pseudonym, O.Henry, 
was born in North Carolina, where after a 
brief schooling he worked in a drug^store. 
In 1882 he went to Texas to seek his for- 
tune, and after trpn^ his hand at various 
types of work, including a position as teller 


in an Austin bank (1891-4), founded a 
humorous weekly. The Rolling Stone 
(j 894-5), and wrote for a Houston paper 
(1895-6) a daily column whose main 
staple was humorous anecdotes. In 1896 
he was indicted for alleged embezzlement 
of funds at the bank for which he had 
worked. Since the bank was loosely run 
and his loss of a small sum was rather a 
case of technical mismanagement than 
crime, he might have been acquitted had 
he not fled to Honduras, from which he re- 
turned to Austin when his wife was on her 
deathbed. During his three-year imprison- 
ment, he began to write short stories based 
on the life he knew in Texas, Honduras, 
and elsewhere, and it was the penitentiary 
ordeal that changed him from a newspaper 
columnist to a mature author. After his re- 
lease he went to New York (1902) to con- 
tinue his literary career, and remained 
there for the rest of his life, making the - 
city the scene of much of his fiction. As a 
contributor to magazines he became im- 
mensely popular, turning out stories at 
the rate of one a week. CMages and Kings 
(1904), his first book, is a series of stories 
of revolution and adventure in Latin 
America, integrated by a loose general 
plot and a single group of characters into 
the form of a novel. His later collections 
of stories followed each other with great 
rapidity: The Four Million (1906); Heart 
of the West (1907); The Trimmed Lamp 
(1907); The Gentle Grafter (1908); The 
Voice of the City (1908); Options (1909); 
Roads of Destiny (1909); Whirligigs 
(1910); and Strictly Business (1910). He 
had written so prolifically that after his 
death posthumous collections continued to 
appear, including Sixes and Sevens (1911), 
Rolling Stones (1913), Waifs and Strays 
(1917), and Postscripts (1923). ‘A Re- 
trieved Reformation,’ his story of a re- 
formed burglar, was the basis of Paul 
Armstrong’s popular play. Alias Jimmy 
Valentine (1909). Although his stories are 
set in many parts of the U.S., as well as in 
Central and South America, Porter is best 
known for his observations on the diverse 
lives of everyday New Yorkers, ‘the four 
million’ neglected by other writers. He 
had a fine gift of humor and was adept at 
the ingenious depiction of ironic circum- 
stances, in plots frequently dependent 
upon coincidence. A master in presenting 
vignettes of the whirligig of fortune, he 
saw life always in epis^ic form and was 
incapable of longer unified work or any 
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philosophic generalization of his fatalistic 
outlook. His characters, plain, simple peo- 
ple, and his plots, depending often on the 
surprise ending, have little diversification, 
but he was skilled at ringing the changes 
on a few themes. The Gift of the Magi' 
and The Furnished Room,’ in The Four 
Million (q.v.), are among the best known 
of the tales that illustrate his technique of 
ironic coincidence and the surprise ending. 
O.Henry Encore (1939) is a collection of 
stones and illustrations recovered from 
his early contributions to the Houston 
Post. 

PORTER, William T[ rotter] (i 809-58), 
born in Vermont, began his journalistic 
career there, before moving to New York, 
where in 1831 he established the Spirit oj 
the Times (q.v.), a racy chronicle primarily 
distinguished tor its publication of tales of 
the Southwestern frontier. From it he col- 
lected material by such authors as T.B. 
Thorpe, G.W.Harris, J.J.Hooper, and 
W.T.Thompson in The Big Bear of Arkan- 
sas (q.v., 1845), ^ garter Race in 

Kentucky (1847). 

Porter's Spirit of the Times^ see Spirit 
of the Times. 

Portico^ The (1816-18), monthly literary 
magazine, published from Baltimore by 
the Delphian Club (g.v.). It was chauvin- 
istic in its admiration of the U.S. and 
sternly criticized foreign authors. John 
Neal was an editor, and J.P.Kennedy may 
have been an anonymous contributor. 

PORTOLA, Gaspar de (/.1734-84), 
Spanish governor of the Cdifornias, in 
1769 began his thousand-mile march from 
Lower California to Monterey, Upper 
California, where he founded a mission 
and presidio to protect Spanish posses- 
sions from possible invasion. Among those 
who accompanied him were Junipero 
Serra, Mi^el Costanso, and Juan Crespi 
(<jq.v.), of whom the latter two kept full 
diaries of the expedition. 

Portrait of a JLady^ They novel by Henry 
James (q«v.) published in 1881. 

Mrs.Touchett, estranged wife of an ex- 
patriated American banker, brings to Eng- 
land her penniless niece, Isabel Archer, in 
her eariy twenties, intelligent and beauti- 
fid, who immediately attracts old Mr. 
Touchett, his invalid son Ralph, and their 
wealthy neighbor. Lord Warburton. The 
nobleman proposes marriage, but Isabel 
refuses him, and her courage and inde- 


pendence win the admiration of the 
Touchetts. Casper Goodwood, a sinceip, 
persistent suitor, comes from America to 
renew his proposal, but Isabel tells him 
that her personal independence is her most 
valued possession and that she must have 
two years before giving him her answer. 
Ralph is also in love with her, but realizes 
that they cannot marry and arranges for 
her financial security by persuading his 
father to make her his heir. At the old 
man’s death, Isabel becomes wealthy an# 
goes to Florence with Mrs. Touchett. There 
Madame Merle, a gracious expatriate, in- 
troduces her to Gilbert Osmond, an Amer- 
ican dilettante and widower. Incapablaof 
perceiving that he desires her fortune, 
Isabel is won by Osmond’s taste and intel- 
lectual detachment, despite the protests if 
Casper and her other friends. During tne 
following years, she becomes aware of her 
husband’s shallow eestheticism and lack of 
moral depth, but decides against a sepa- 
ration because of her pride, determination 
to fulfil her obligations, and sympathy for 
Pansy, Osmond’s frail young daughter. 
Warburton, who still loves her, becomes a 
constant visitor and seeks to marry Pansy. 
Madame Merle is active in this new match- 
making, and she and Osmond urge Isabel 
to use her influence with Warburton, but 
Isabel withdraws when Pansy shows that 
she does not desire the marriage. This 
widens the breach between Isabel and her 
husband, who accuses her of an aflPair with 
Warburton. Summoned to England, where 
Ralph is dying, Isabel feels that she may 
never return to Italy, especially when she 
learns that Pansy’s mother is Madame 
Merle. After comforting Ralph on his 
deathbed, she is joined by Casper, for 
whom she finally admits her affection. 
Conscience and her duty to Pansy domi- 
nate her desires, however, and she dis- 
misses Casper and returns to her unhappy 
home. 

PORY, John (i 57 ^^-i 6 : 15 )> English geog- 
rapher and colonist, studied under Hakluyt 
and came to Virginia (1619) as secretary of 
state for the colony. While on a trading 
voyage, he was wrecked in the Azores and 
captur^ by Spaniards, but managed to 
return to England. His lively accounts of 
Virginia were published in Smith’s GeneraU 
Historie and later scholarly collections. 

PossesHony novel by Louis Bromfield 
(q.v.). 
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: POST, Emily (1873- ), author of 

q^ette (1922), expounds on social proprieties 
• through a syndicated newspaper column. 

• POST,^ Melville Davisson (1871- 
1930), popular author of mystery novels 
and detective stories, whose ability at plot 
structure in the latter form won him at- 

. Mention from serious literary critics. His 
-books include: The Man oj Last Resort 
(1897), Corrector of Destinies (1909); The 
^ameless Thing Uncle Abner: 

• faster of Mysteries (1918), tales of the 
sleuthing of a colonial Virginia squire. 

POSTL, Karl, see Sealsfield^ Charles. 

Pot of Earth, The, free verse narrative by 
MacLeish (q.v.) published in 1925. 

Based on a primitive fertility legend in 
The Golden Bough, concerning the gardens 
of Adonis, this bitter, sensuously wrought 
narrative is presented in three parts: The 
Sowing of the Dead Corn,’ describing the 
mystery and terror of the heroine’s sexual 
awakening; The Shallow Grass,’ telling 
of her marriage and pregnancy; and The 
Carrion Spring,’ in which her child is born 
dead, and she herself dies, ending a futile 
life, symbolic of the poet’s pessimism. 

Potawatami Indians, Algonquian tribe 
affiliated with the Ojibway and Ottawa. 
They aided the French in the French and 
Indian Wars, joined in Pontiac’s Rebellion, 
and were on the side of the British during 
the Revolution and the War of 1812, They 
figure in Cooper’s Oah Openings. 

Potiphar Papers, The, seven satirical 
sketches of New York society by G.W, 
Curtis (q.v.), published in 1853, Portray- 
ing the hypocrisies and foibles of ‘our best 
society,’ the author considers this class to 
be composed of three types: first, the rich; 
second, those who belong to ‘the good old 
families’; and, thirdly, ‘a swarm of youths 
who can dance dexterously, and who are 
invited for that purpose* to stupid, absurd 
parties. Beneath the surface of comedy 
there is an undercurrent of serious thought, 
for Curtis perceived dangerous tendencies 
in this society. The book is notable for its 
depiction of such characters as the socially 
ambitious Mrs.Potiphar, her philosophi- 
cally resigned husband, and the tenderly 
sympathetic Reverend Cream Cheese. 

Potomac, Army or the, Union army in 
the Civil War, the northeastern part of the 
cordon thrown about the South. Organized 
as a division in July 1861, the Army was 


active under McClellan in the Peninsular 
Campaign (q.v.) and the Antietam Cam- 
paign (Sept. 1862), under Burnside in the 
Battle of Fredericksburg (Dec. 1862), un- 
der Hooker in the drive on Richmond 
(May 1863), under Meade in the Battle of 
Gettysburg (q.v.), and under Grant in the 
Wilderness Campaign (q.v.) and in the 
advance on Appomattox Courthouse. 

POTTER, Paul Meredith (1853-1921), 
English-born dramatist, after his early 
journalistic career in the U.S., won a repu- 
tation as a dramatizer of such romantic 
novels as DuMauricr’s Trilby (1895), 
Ouida’s Under Two Flags (1901), and 
Balzac’s The Honor of the Family (1907). 
Potter’s best-known original play was The 
Ugly Duckling (1890). 

Poulson^s American Daily Advertiser, 
see Pennslyoania Packet. 

POUND, Ezra [Weston Loomis] (1885- 
), Idaho-born poet and critic, reared 
in Pennsylvania, attended the University 
of Pennsylvania and Hamilton College, 
and taught briefly at Wabash College, un- 
til dismissed because of his impatience 
with academic ways, despite his scholarly 
ability. He went to Italy (1908), where his 
first book, ALume Spento (1908), was pub- 
lished. He later lived in London ( 1 908-20), 
in Paris (1920-24), and until the end of 
World War II, at Rapallo, Italy. In 1909 
he published two volumes of verse, Per» 
some and Exultations (poems from both 
were reprinted Pmona, 1926), whose 
intensity and disciplined metrical experi- 
mentation attracted attention, as did his 
knowledge of medieval literature, Pro- 
vencal singers, and troubadour ballads. 
Provenfa (1910), Canzoni (1911), and 
Ripostes (1912) extended the paths he 
had marked for himself, but also indi- 
cated his tendency to allow esoteric lore 
to become an unduly important part of 
his poetry. This trend continues in his 
translation of The Sonnets and Ballate of 
Guido Cavalcanti (1912); Cathay (1915), 
translations from the Chinese, based on 
notes of Fenollosa; Umbra (1920); trans- 
lations and selections from some of his 
earlier poems; and Hugh Seltoyn Mau* 
berley (1920). He began to scatter his in- 
terests and became aleader of the Imagists 
(q.v.), and sponsored diverse authors in 
the anthologies and little magazines that 
he helped ^it. He established the im- 
portance of such journals as Poetry and 
Tl^ little Review, and wrote much about 
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his successive enthusiasms^ later gener- 
ally acknowledged as significant. Those 
he championed include T.S.Eliot, James 
Joyce, Tagore, the musician George An- 
theil, and the sculptor Gaudier-Brzeska. 
Lustra (1916), including earlier work, was 
followed by ^ia Pauper Amavi (1919), 
containing the first three cantos of a 
lengthy work, with a flexible, conver- 
sation-like structure. His later poetry 
has been inainly devoted to these Cantos^ 
collected in volumes ranging from A 
Draft of XVI Cantos (1925), through The 
Pisan Cantos (1948) to Rock-Drill (1955). 
They will total in the whole work 
whose structure is intended to be like the 
Divina Commedia. They are to form a 
poetic human comedy, dealing with an- 
cient history, the Renaissance, American 
history, and the present, and to have his- 
toric relations as leitmotifs. An expatriate, 
whose mind assumed an international 
cast, his cantos deal with varied civiliza- 
tions and range in space and time over 
subjects seemingly far removed, .^ong 
them all there is, however, an ironic rela- 
tion, which is meant to evaluate the pres- 
ent by comppison, and to teach a morality 
for the individual based on Confucian 
thought and for society based on the hu- 
manitarian use of state-controlled credit 
and money. The incomplete work, of 
which 93 cantos had been published by 
1955, has sometimes been thought confus- 
ing and pedantic, but has had a great in- 
fluence on such works as The Waste Landy 
The Bridge^ and Conquistador, Pound’s 
prose indudes: The Spirit of Romance 
(1910); Certain Noble Plays of Japan 
fi9i6) and Noh — or. Accomplishment 
(1916), edited from the notes of Fenollosa, 
whose literary executor he was; Gaudier- 
Brzeska (1916), a biography; Pavannes 
and Divisions (1918); Instigations (1920); 
Indiscretions (1923); Antheil and the 
Treatise of Harmony (1924); ABC of Eco- 
nomics (1933); ABC of Reading (1934); 
Make It New (1934); Jefferson andlor 
Mussolini (1935); Polite Essays (19^7); 
Culture (1938), an ‘intdlectual autobiog- 
raj^hy’; and PaPria Mia (1950), an essay 
wntten in 1913. lUzLetters^ 1907-41, were 
published in 1950. Later translations in- 
dude: Corfucius: The Unwobbling Pivot 
and the Great Digest (1947); Confucian 
Analects (1951); and The Classic Anthology 
(1954)9 Chinese poems. Pound, who termed 
himself a "Jeffersonian Republican,’ pro- 
fessed to find "the heritage of JeflFerson’ in 
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Mussolini’s Italy, and jjrior to World War 
II espoused political views that included 
^position to capitalism, the Jews, and the 
English, and support of the principle of 
censorship. During the War he broadcast 
Fascist propaganda over the Rome radio, 
and was afterward returned to the U.S. to 
face trial for treason. Adjudged to be of 
unsound mind, he was comniitted to a 
sanatorium instead of being tried. 

POUNDj Roscoe (1870- ), Nebra^ 

ka-born jurist, dean of the Harvard 1 ^^ 
School (1916-37), was later a ‘roving’ 
professor at Harvard. His books include: 
The Spirit of the Common Law (i9ki). 
Introduction to the Philosophy of Imw 
(i922),Z.tft0 and Morals (1924), and Criim- 
nal Justice in America (1930). \ 

Louise Pound (1872- ^ ), his sister, 

is a professor at the University of Nebras- 
ka and a noted student of the American 
language and folklore. She edited Ameri- 
can Speech (1925-33), and her books in- 
clude American Songs and Ballads (1922). 

POWDERLY, Terence V[incentI 
(1849-1924), Pennsylvania-born leader of 
the Knights of Labor (q.v., 1879-93), 
urged that a method of co-operative pro- 
duction be substituted for the wage sys- 
tem. He was largely responsible tor the 
passage of the Chinese Exclusion Act and 
the Contract Labor Act. He later became 
more conservative, and was an official of 
the Bureau of Immigration. He wrote 
Thirty Years of Labors iSypSp (1889) and 
The Path I Trod (1940). 

POWELL, John Wesley (1834-1902), 
reared in Illinois, after service in the Civil 
War, in which he rose to be a major but 
lost his ri^ht arm, he taught geology and 
led expeditions, the most notable being 
one which by boats explored, m^ped, and 
obtained geologic data on the Green and 
Colorado Rivers (1869). This and a second 
trip (1872) are reported in Explorations of 
the Colorado Rivet of the West and Its 
Tributaries (1875). revised as Canyons of 
the Colorado (1895), a scientific but color- 
ful book. After more geographic and 
geologic work, he entered the U.S. G^ 
logic Survey and wrote a precise, socio- 
logically realistic Report on the Lands of 
the Arid Region of the U,S, (1878). Under 
his administration (1881-94), the greatly 
expanded Survey issued m^y detailed 
maps and surveys clarifjring western 
top^aphy, geology, irrigation, and eth- 
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)k>logy. His scientific standards, concepts 
of TOvernment planning, and organization 
bf bureaus helped shape U.S. r^amation 
and conservation policies. 

POWELL, Thomas (1809-87), English- 
born hackwriter, collaborated with Words- 
worth, Leigh Hunt, and others in The 
'Poems of Geoffrey Chaucer Modemmd 
. (1841), but came to the U,S. (18^9) when 
accused of literary forgery tnat still 
causes some of his work to be attributed 
^o Browning and Hunt. He became a 
•Bohemian habitu6 of PfafF’s and a journal- 
ist, and wrote The Living Authors of Amer- 
ica (1850) and ‘Leaves from My Life’ 
(1886). 

Power of Sympathy^ The; or^ The Tri- 
umph qf Nature^ anonymously published 
in 1789, is called ‘the first American 
novel.' Although now known to be by 
William Hill Brown (q.v.), it was long at- 
tributed to Sarah W. Morton (q.v.) be- 
cause it deals partly with events in her 
life. 

An epistolary romance, the work fulfils 
the purpose announced in its preface, ‘To 
Expose the dangerous Consequences of 
Seduction’ and to set forth ‘the Advan- 
tages of Female Education.’ The main 
plot deals with the threatened incestuous 
marriage of Harrington and Harriot, both 
children of the elder Harrington, the first 
by his legitimate marriage, the second by 
his mistress Maria. When the relationship 
is discovered, Harriot dies of shock and 
sadness, and Harrington commits suicide. 
A subordinate incident deals with the 
suicide of Ophelia Shepherd after her se- 
duction by her brother-in-law Martin. 
This parallels the suicide of Mrs.Mor- 
ton’s sister after her alleged seduction by 
Mr.Morton. 

POWERS, Hiram (1805-73), Vermont- 
born sculptor, went to Italy (1837), 
where he created his famous marble, 
Greek Slave (1843), whose idealized plastic 
form was weak, but whose sentimental al- 
lusion to the cause of Greek independence 
attracted wide attention and paradoxi- 
cally helped mitigate the stigma then at- 
tached in America' to nude sculpture. 
Powers’s home in Florence was visited by 
many literary notables and is described in 
Hawthorne’s Italian Notebooks. From 
Italy, Powers continued to govern Ameri- 
can taste for neoclassical sculpture, but 
the formal, idealized work that secured 
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his reputation is conndered inferior to his 
portrait busts. 

Powhatan Indians, jx>nfederacy of Al- 
gonquian tribes in Virginia and 
land, were visited by some of the earliest 
explorers and are noted for their relations 
with the settlement at Jamestown (1607). 
Hostilities provoked by the exactions of 
the colonists ended when Pocahontas 
(q.v.), daughter of the chief known as 
Powhatan, married the English settler, 
John Rolfe. After Powhatan’s death 
(1618), a successor, Opechancanough, led 
a general uprising that resulted in the de- 
struction of every white settlement ex- 
cept those around Jamestown. The ensu- 
ing war of extermination lasted 14 years 
(1622-36). Another serious uprising was 
led by the same chief in 1641. After his 
capture and execution, the confederacy 
was broken up and its tribes declined. 

POWNALL, Thomas (1722-1805), Brit- 
ish statesman and colonial governor, 
came to America (1753), where he partici- 
pated in the French and Indian War, and 
was governor of Massachusetts (1757-^). 
He returned to England without assum- 
ing his new position as governor of South 
Carolina, and published The Administra- 
tion of the Colonies (1764), uigii^ a cen- 
tralized administration of ail British pos- 
sessions on a basis of commercial interest. 
In Parliament (1767-80), he opposed at- 
tempts to curb colonial liberties, but dur- 
ing the Revolution supported Lord North, 
rejecting Burke’s plea for conciliation. In 
1780 he introduced a peace bill, contend- 
ing that British control of America was 
lost, and advised circumventing the 
French by making a commercial treaty 
with the revolted colonies. 

Pragmatism: A New Name for Some Old 
Ways of Thinking^ lectures by William 
James (q.v.) delivered at the Lowell In- 
stitute and at Columbia (1906^), and 
published in 1907. The Meaning of Truth 
(q.v.) is a sequd. 

Asserting the inadc^ua(^ of both ra^ 
tionalism and empiricism in ‘the present 
dilemma in philosophy,’ James proposes 
pragmatism as ‘a mediating system. 

A pragmadst . • • turns away fiom abstrac- 
don and insuffidency, from verbal solutions, 
from bad a priori reasons, from fixed prind- 
ples, closed systems, and pretended abrolutes 
and origins. He turns towards concreteness 
and adequacy, towards facts, towards acd<m 
and towards power. 
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Pragmatism is not new; it is a more radi- 
cal empiricism, which regards theories not 
as answers, but as instruments. The laws 
of science are useful only ‘to summarize 
old facts and to lead to new ones/ and, 
more generally, ‘ideas (which themselves 
are but ppts of our experiences) become 
true just in so far as they help us to get 
into satisfactory relation with other parts 
of our experience.* A truth is anything 
that ‘proves itself to be good in the way of 
belief, and good, too, for definite, assign- 
able reasons.’ Having established this dis- 
tinction, James applies it to such meta- 
physical problems as those of substance, 
personal identity, materialism, design, 
and ‘free-will.’ He opposes the dogmatism 
of absolute monism, and states his own 
{>luralistic belief. Common sense is on the 
side of pragmatism, and is indeed its ori- 
in, for truth is ‘expedient thinking,’ 
aving its text and context in human ex- 
perience, which is its center and justifica- 
tion. Finally he discusses pragmatism in 
relation to religious questions, and con- 
tends that here, too, it mediates between 
extreme views, being conducive to useful 
possibilities, and, in the aptest sense, 
moral, for it is grounded in the present 
world of acts and facts. 

Prairie^ free verse poem by Sandburg 
(a.y.), published in Comhuskers (1918). 
This warm appreciation of the fertility 
and beauty of the lands ‘between the 
sheds of the Rocky Mountains and the 
Appalachians,’ which have been the 
poet’s home, expresses an optimistic faith 
in the will and ability of the ‘cornhusker’ 
and the ‘prairie girl,’ and concludes that 
though ‘yesterday is a wind gone down,’ 
there is ‘an ocean of to-morrows, a sky of 
to-morrows.’ 

Prairie^ The^ romance by Cooper (q.v.) 
published in 1827. It is the fifth in plot 
sequence of the Leather-Stocking Tales 
(q.v.). 

Natty Bumppo, though nearly 90 in 
1804, is still competent as a frontiersman 
and trapper on the Western plains, cling- 
ing to his faithful hound Hector and his 
rifle Killdeer. He encounters an emigrant 
train led by surly Ishmael Bush and his 
rascally brother-in-law Abiram White, in 
whose party are also the naturalist Dr. 
Obed Battins; a woman captive concealed 
in a covered wagon; her attendant, Ellen 
Wade; and the bee-hunter Paul Hover, 
who is in love with Ellen. The old trapper 


barely averts an Indian raid on the train, 
which he then guides to a safe camp. He is 
joined by a young soldier, Duncan Uncai 
Middleton, whom he is overjoyed to rec- 
ognize as a descendant pf an old friend, 
Duncan Heyward (see Last of the Mohu 
cans,) Middleton, on an army mission, is 
also seeking his betrothed. Dona Inez de;^ 
Certavallos, who has been kidnapped for 
ransom. Discovering that she is Ishmael ’s. * 
captive, he rescues her with the aid of the 
trapper. With Paul and Ellen, they leave^ 
the emigrants, only to be captured by thc^ 
Sioux. Escaping, they are endangered 
successively by a prairie fire and a bufiFsdo 
stampede, but saved by the skill of Bump 
po. Recaptured by the Sioux, they are 
rescued by a successful Pawnee attack, 
but during the confusion Ishmael cap 
tures them. He accuses Bumppo of the 
murder of one of his men, but Abiram is\ 
found to be guilty. After his friends find^ 
safety with Middleton’s soldiers, Bumppo 
finally yields to the weakness of his years, 
and dies quietly, surrounded by his Paw- 
nee and white friends. 

Prairie region, the level, unforested 
farming area, formerly grassland, that 
stretches westward from the Ohio River 
to the Plains region (q.v.). The Prairie 
states include Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Iowa, as well as eastern North and South 
Dakota, northern Missouri, and southern 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan. 
The Mississippi River (q.v.) flows through 
the center of the region, originally the 
Northwest Territory (q.v.), whose autoch- 
thonous culture has come to be considered 
distinctively American, with Abraham 
Lincoln as its typical hero. Since the pio- 
neering period of the late i8th and early 
19th centuries, described by Cooper and 
others, the Prairie states have become the 
nation’s food-producing center, with a 
large, stable farming population, and with 
great cities like Chicago as points of dis- 
tribution. Representative authors include 
Edward Eggleston, Booth Tarkington, 
James Whitcomb Riley, and other Hoo- 
siers; Wisconsin writers such as Hamlin 
Garland, Zona Gale, and Glenway Wes- 
cott; O.E.Rolvaag, who wrote of Nor- 
wegian and Irish immigrants in the Dako- 
tas; and many whose careers are in some 
wav associated with the Chicago school, 
including Dreiser, Herrick, E.L.Masters, 
Sandburg, Lindsay, Sinclair Lewis, Sher- 
wood Anderson, and Hemingway. The 
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printings of Grant Wood are expressive of 
the life of rural Iowa; Louis Sullivan and 
J.W.Root were the first of the Chicago 
school in architecture that has influenced 
urban* construction by introducing the 
skyscraper; and Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
'Prairie style’ of domestic architecture was 
-Resigned to be appropriate to the Mid- 
-western landscape. 

Prairie Schooner, see Covered wagon. 

• PRATT, Minot (1805-78), Boston print- 
-er and founding member of Brook Farm, 
while a resident there (1841-5) delivered 
lectures on botany. He quit the group be- 
cause of its growing interest in Fourier- 
ism. 

Prayers of Steely free verse poem by 
Sandburg (q.v.) published in Comhuskers 
(1918). Symbolizing the attitude of the 
m^ern worker, the poet represents the 
unformed metal as supplicating. 

Lay me on an anvil, O God. Beat me and 
hammer me into a steel spike . . . Let me 
be the great nail holding a skyscraper through 
blue nights into white stars. 

Praying Indians, name applied to the 
New England tribes, including the Nau- 
set and Massachuset, which were early 
converted to Christianity. They remained 
friendly with the colonists during King 
Philip’s War, and were led for a time by 
Daniel Gookin (q.v.). Among the mis- 
sionaries to these Indians were John 
Eliot and Thomas and Experience May- 
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thusiasms for such writers as Clemens, 
Poe, Huneker, and Bierce, and for the 
music of the great German composers. 
Besides his mflange of classicism and 
journalistic audacity, he was noted for his 
ability at destructive criticism, typified 
in 'The Sahara of the Bozart,’ attacking 
the sterility of Southern culture; ‘Bryan/ 
ridiculing the statesman’s provinciriism 
and Fundamentalism; ‘Professor Veblen,* 
decrying the obscure style and allege^y 
empty generalizations of the economist; 
and ‘The National Letters,’ asserting that 
American literature is on a mediocre level, 
because of the absence of a cultural back- 
ground and a civilized aristocracy. 

PRENDERGAST, Maurice [Brazil] 
(1861-1924), impressionist painter, born 
in Newfoundland, was reared in Boston. 
He painted in heavy, mosaic-like patches 
of vivid colors, to suggest the play of sun* 
light on his typical subjects of joyous 
crowds. He made numerous extended trips 
to Europe, where he painted, and in 1914 
moved from New England to New York. 
His paintings were not popular until after 
his death. 

PRENTICE, George Dennison (1802- 
70), Connecticut-born editor of the Louis-^ 
viile Daily Journal (q.v.,i830-68X a prom- 
inent Kentucky paper, to which he con- 
tributed the caustic squibs and hons mots 
collected as Prenticeana (i860). His Poems 
were collected in 1876 and 1883. 


hew (qq.v.). PRENTISS, Elizabeth Payson (1818- 

Precaution^ novel by Cooper (q.v.). *78), born in Maine, lived chiefly in New 

Preface to Morals^ philosophic work York, where she became known as an au- 
by Walter Lippmann (q.v.). thor of juvenile and religious fictiw. Her 


’20, ’22, ’24, ’26, and '27. A selected volume 

appeared in 1927. /•it 1 

These frankly biased, raucous effusions, Presbyterianism, system of church pol- 
on a wide variety of literary and cultural ity, occupying a middle position between 
topics, won Mencken both devoted fbl- episcopacy and congregattonriism. Its or- 
lowers and indignant opponents during ganization is administered by representa^ 
the 1920’s. First published in The Smart tive courts, composed of clerical and lay 
4yr/and7;ir^«wVtf«Mrrf«iy,thcycxhib- presbyters of equal status,^ divided, ac- 
it their author’s bold iconodasm, vital cording to their functions, into ministera 
prose, and crusading zeal against univer- and niling elders. Such polity m^ be 
sity ^ucation, equalitarianism, puritani- found throughout the history of the Chris- 
cal morality, sentimentriism, rdigion, the tian church, but its modern movement is 


prose, and crusading zeal against univer- 
sity ^ucation, ecjuriitarianism, puritani- 
cal morality, sentimentalism, rdligion, the 
New Humanism, poetry, and business- 
class culture. Through these essays, he in- 
spired and campaigned for critical Ameri- 
can fiction, championing Dreiser, Cabell, 
and Sinclrir Lewis, and pressed his cn- 


primarily attributed to the doctrine of 
Calvin. In its simple form of worshb, Ae 
Bible is consider^ the sole rule of frith 
and conduct, the two sacraments being 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Presby* 
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terianism was first intrcxiuced in America 
by French Huguenot followers of Jean 
Ribaut, who settled in South Carolina 
(1562), and by followers of Laudonni&re, 
who settled in Florida (1564). Groups ot 
Presbyterians settled in most of the Eng- 
lish colonies during the 17th century, 
many of them coming from Scotland. 
They flourished particularly in New Eng- 
land, whose churches have been described 
as representing ‘a Congregationalized 
Presbyterianism.’ The first organization of 
the various churches was accomplished by 
Francis Makemie in the late 17th century. 
During the Great Awakening, a split oc- 
curred between the evangelical New Side 
and the conservative Old Side, the former 
fffoup^ undcf tlic direction of the ^TeiiiieiitS) 
being responsible for the founding of 
Princeton University. Presbyterians were 
particularly strong on the frontier, where 
under a Plan of Union with Congregation- 
alists they frequently presided over mixed 
congregations. There have been various 
schisms, most of them temporary, and the 
ten Presbyterian bodies of the U.S. in 
1954 included 3,709,711 members. 

PRESCOTT, Harriet, sec SpofforJ^ 
Harriet, 

PRESCOTT, William Hicklino (1796- 
1859), m^ber of a prominent Massachu- 
setts family, was born at Salem and edu- 
cated at Harvard (A.B.^ 1814; M.A., 1817), 
where the course of his life was changed 
when, during boyish play9 he was hit in the 
eye by a hard crust 01 bread, ^though 
blinded in one eye and virtually incapable 
of using the other, he determined upon a 
literary career. He went to Europe (i8i<- 
17) to convalesce and get background (or 
historical writing. His first works in his 
chosen field of Spanish history were arti- 
cles and reviews, which, with other essays 
and a short ‘Life of Charles Brockden 
Brown,’ were collected in Biographical and 
Critical Miscellanies (1845). Three years of 
preparation preceded the writing of the 
first chapter of History qf Ferdinand 
and Isabellay begun in 1829 and published 
in three volumes (1838). The reception of 
this accurate but picture^ue history en- 
couraged him to write his History of the 
Conquest qf Mexico (3 vols.,1843), 
which he began research in 18^9. This 
work, in an almost neglected field, has 
come to be considered his greatest triumph, 
not only because of its historical accuracy. 


Present State of New-Englith AfiFairs 

£ 

but because of its epic sweep, which^ fol- 
lowing in the vein of Scott, arranged itself 
around the two heroic figures of Cort6s 
and Montezuma to create a dramatic 
tragedy. The only criticism of the Csn- 
quest of Mexico^ leveled also at Prescott’s 
other writings, is that he was so concerned 
with the large panorama that he tended to** 
neglect socid and economic problems, and - 
based his structure on documented ro- 
mance rather than a philosophy of history. 
The History of the Conquest of Peru (2 vols.^^ 
1847) is a shorter companion piece, utiliz-'* 
ing the same method of a dramatic, la 
scale canvas, with the figure of Pizarrol 
its center. It is considered to be less unified 
and less valuable, however, because of i^s 
less comprehensive survey of the back 
ground of civilization. After a trip abroa . 
(1850), during which his English reputaA 
tion was signalized by an Oxford degree' 
and a reception by the queen, Prescott re- 
turned to write the History of the Reign of 
Philip the Secondy begun in 1849 and has- 
tened by his re^ization that, with his fail- 
ing sight, he might never cover the exten- 
sive materials. Planned to include four 
volumes, the work included only three by 
the time of his death (the first two in 
1855, the last in 1858). His work on this 
book was interrupted by his preparation 
of an appendix to The History of the Reipt 
of the Emperor Charles the Fifth (1857) ^y 
William Robertson, who, with Scott, was 
his master. 

Present y The (Sept. 1843-April 1844), 
monthly periodical edited by W.H.Chan- 
ning *to aid all movements which seem fit- 
ted to produce union and growth in Re- 
ligion, Science, and Society.* Its brief life 
may be attributed to the excessive 
breadth, enthusiasm, and indefiniteness of 
its program of reform. Contributions in- 
cluded translations from French and Ger- 
man authors, some of Alcott’s ‘Orphic 
Sayings,’ poems by C.P.Cranch and W.E. 
Channing, and writings by Mai^garet 
Fuller, Lowell, and C.A.Dana. 

Present State of the New^EngHsh Af^ 
fairsy They broadside printed and pub- 
lished by Samuel Green of Boston (1689), 
‘to prevent False Reports.’ It was con- 
cerned with the attitude of William III 
towards New England after the overthrow 
of the Andros covernment, as exhibited in 
an account of an interview between In- 
crease Mather and the king, a letter on the 
same subject from Increase to his son Cot^* 
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presidents of the U.S. 

ton, and an order by William to return 
JVndros to England, ^though frequently 
called the first American newspaper, it 
pives no evidence that another issue was 
intended. 

Presidents of the U.S. 

1. George Washington 


Pretty Story 


a6. Theodore Roosevelt 


2 . John Adams 

3. Thomas JefiFerson 

4. James Madison 

5. James Monroe 


6. John Quincy Adams 


7. Andrew Jackson 

8. Martin Van Buren 

9. William H. Harrison 

10. John Tyler 

11. James K. Polk 

12. Zachary Taylor 

13. Millard Fillmore 

14. Franklin Pierce 

15. James Buchanan 

16. Abraham Lincoln 

17. Andrew Johnson 

18. Ulysses S. Grant 

19. Rutherford B. Hayes 

20. James A. Garfield 

21. Chester A. Arthur 

22. Grover Cleveland 

23. Benjamin Harrison 

24. Grover Cleveland 
^5* William McKinley 


(Federalist, 


1797-1801) 
(Democratic 
Republican, 
1801-9) 
(Democratic 
Republican, 
1809-17) 
(Democratic 
Republican, 
1817-25) 
(Democratic 
Republican, 
1825-9) 
(Democrat, 

1829-37) 
(Democrat, 

1837-41) 

(Whig, 1841) 
(Democrat, 

1841-5) 
(Democrat, 

1845-9) 

(Whig, 

39-50) 

(Whig, 

,1850-53) 
(Democrat, 

, J8J3-7) 
(Democrat, 
1857-61) 
(Republican, 
1861-5) 
(Democrat, 

1865-9) 
(Republican, 

1869-77) 

(Republican, 
1877-81) 
(Republican, 

1881), 

(Republican, 

1881-5) 
(Democrat, 

1885-9) 
(Republican, 
1889-93) 
(Democrat, 

1897-1901) 

1605) 


>7.WiUiuiRTaft 

28. Woodrow Wilson 

29. Warren G. Harding 

30. Calvin Coolidge 


(Republican, 
1901-9) 
(Republican, 

1909-13) 

(Democrat, 
1913-21) 
(Republican, 
1921-3) 
(Republican, 
1923-9) 
(Republican, 

1929 - 33 ) 

32. Franklin D. Roosevelt (Democrat, 

1933-45) 

33. Harry S. Truman (Democrat, 

1945-53) 

34. Dwight D. Eisenhower (Republican, 

1953- ) 

PRESTON, Margaret Junkin ( 1820 - 
97), Pennsylvania-born poet of the Con- 
federacy, whose works include Bcechen-"' 
brook: A Rhyme of the War (1865); Old 
Song and New (1870); and Cartoons 
(1875). Her only prose work is Siherwood: 
A Book of Memories (1856). Her sister 
was the wife of ‘Stonewall’ Jackson. 


31. Herbert Hoover 


Pretty Story, A, pamphlet by Francis 
Hopkinson (q.v.) published under the 
pseudonym Peter Grievous. A satirical 
political allegory, tracing the events that 
led up to the first Continental Congress, 
it was issued at Philadelphia (Sept. 1774) 
during the assembling of the Congress. 

An old Nobleman (George III), possess- 
ing a valuable farm (England), permits 
some of his children to settle on his new 
farm (America), with the provision that 
they must purchase from his shop all their 
merchandise (Navigation Acts), although 
they may make some of their own laws. 
The Nobleman’s Wife (Parliament) lays 
taxes upon the New Farm, and sends lazy 
servants to spy^ upon it. Meanwhile the 
Steward (Ministry) debauches the old 
Nobleman's wife, and, gaining power over 
her, orders the children to mark all their 
plate with a certain mark, for which they 
are to pay a stipend (Stamp Act). He also 
orders the new settlers to pay a tax on 
Water-Gruel (Tea tax), but one of them 
named Tack (Boston), driven to despair, 
demolishes a cargo of this ^el (Boston 
Tea Party). Vengeance Mows when 
Jack’s gate is pamocked (Boston Port 
Bill), and an overseer (Generd Gap;e) is 
sent to hector him and nis family. Finally 
Jack and the other families of the New 
Farm are so irritated that . . . Here the 



Prieit 

story breaks off with a row of thirteen 
stars. 

Priest, Judge, character in the stories of 
Irvin Cobb (q.v.). 

PRIESTLEY, Herbert Ingram (1875- 
1944)9 professor of Spanish American his- 
tory at the University of California (1917- 
1944), whose books include The Mexican 
Nation (1923) and The Coming of the White 
Man (1929). 

PRIESTLEY, Joseph (1733-1804), Eng- 
lish physicist and educator, wrote an Es^ 
say on the First Principles of Government 
(1768), which suggest^ the doctrine of 
*the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number’ to Jeremy Bentham. His utili- 
tarian and republican views were extended 
in pamphlets favoring the Arnerican colo- 
nies and the French Revolution. Popular 
hostility was aroused by his /o . • • 
Edmund Burke (1791), with the result that 
his house and scientific apparatus were de- 
stroyed, and he emigrated to Philadelphia 
(1794). Here he continued his scientific 
experimentation and religious and politi- 
cal liberalism, expounded in such books as 
Unitarianism Explained and Defended 
(1796) and A General History of the Chris^ 
Sian Church (1802). He was bitterly at- 
tacked by Cobbett in Observations on Dr. 
Priestley's Emigration (1794). 

PRIME, Benjamin Young (1733-91), 
New York physician whose poems on the 
French and Indian War were published in 
The Patriot Muse (1764). During the Rev- 
olution he produced several popular polit- 
ical songs and the lengthy poetics re- 
view of the entire war, Columbia's Glory 

(1791). 

PRINCE, Thomas (1687-1758), member 
of a prominent Massachusetts family, 
^aduated from Harvard (1709), preached 
in England, and became pastor of the Old 
South Church in Boston. He was an orth^ 
dox Congr^ationalist, as appears in his 
many published sermons, writings on the 
Indian conversions of Experience Majr- 
hew, and pamphlets on remarkable provi- 
dences. His Chronological History of New 
England in the Form of Annals (1736) was 
caisefully based on such sources as the 
n^uscript Histori of Bradford, and on 
Ip'l^an of recording events in the order 
^time with exactness and brevity. Be- 
he conceived of New England's his- 
as the apex of the preceding history 
world, and attempted to give a 


Prince of Parthia 

/ 

succession of great events from the crea- 
tion of Adam to the accession of Jamesi U 
he failed to carry his proper subject be- 
yond 1633. His religious orthodoxy was 
disturbed when he fdl under the sway of 
Whitefield’s evangelicalism, which he de- 
scribes enthusiastically in The Christian 
History (1744-5). In 1758 he made a met-‘ 
rical translation of The Psalms^ Hymns^^ 
& Spiritual Songs of the Old and New 
Testaments. The enormous library in 
which he carried on his zealous scholar^ 
ship was partly destroyed during the" 
Revolutionary War. / 

Prince and the Pauper^ They novel by 
Clemens (q.v.) published in 1882 undw 
his pseudonym Mark Twain. Designed to 
be a children’s book, it shows an essenl 
tially adult point of view in its attack on 
the social evils of Tudor England. ^ \ 
Prince Edward (later Edward VI) dis- 
covers Tom Canty, a pauper boy, to be 
his exact twin in appearance. When they 
change clothes, the prince is by error 
driven from the court, and the pauper is 
forced to act the part of royalty. Edward 
finds Tom’s family, is mistreated, and 
runs away with Sir Miles Hendon, a dis- 
inherited knight, who takes pity on him, 
thinking his assertions of royal birth a 
si^n of madness. In their wanderings, the 
prince sees the cruelty of church and 
court towards the poor, and learns the 
sufiFerings of his people through such dra- 
matic incidents as the burning of two 
women whose only crime is that of being 
Baptists. Tom meanwhile is also thought 
unbalanced because of his peculiar be- 
havior; becoming accustomed to his situa- 
tion. however^ he attempts to act the part 
of tne real prince. On the morning of his 
coronation, Edward gets to Westminster 
Abbey and proves his identity by reveal- 
ing the hiding place of the Great Seal, 
which Tom did not recognize after having 
taken it to crack some nuts. During his 
brief reign, Edward tempers the harsh^ness 
of the law with a sense of justice, learned 
during his contact with the common 
people. 

Prince of Parthiay They romantic blank 
verse tr^edy by Thomas Godfrey (q-v.), 
written in 1759 and published in 1765. it 
it was actually produced in 1767, it was 
the first play oy an American to be pro- 
duced professionally. Set at the beginning 
of the Christian era, it has a plot derivea 
from Elizabethan dramatic conventions 
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^PrinccM Cammaiiltm 

and is a patchwork of passages imitated 
»fr6m Shakespeare, Addison, Marlowe, 
Rowe, Dryden, Beaumont, and Ambrose 
Philips. 

Ar^aces, son of King Artabanus of Par- 
thia, is triumphantly received after his 
victory over^ the Arabians. His brother 
Tardanes is jealous both of Arsaces’s tri- 
umph and of his successful wooing of 
Evanthe, a captive maid. Vardanes and 
his tool Lysias manage to have Arsaces 
imprisoned on the pretext that he is plan- 
"ning to usurp the throne. The king is mur- 
dered by Lysias, and Arsaces is freed from 
prison by hi^oungest brother, Gotarzes, 
after Queen Thermusa has threatened his 
life. Arsaces captures the citv from Var- 
danes only to find that Evanthe has taken 
poison, believing her lover to be dead. 
Vardanes dies in battle, Arsaces kills him- 
self, and Gotarzes is left to reign over the 
city. 

Princess Casamassima^ They novel by 
Henry James (q.v.) published in i886. 
The Princess ilso appears in Roderick 
Hudson (q.v.). 

Hyacinth Robinson, an illegitimate or- 
phan, is raised by the quiet spinster. Miss 
Pynsent, in lower-^ass London, where he 
is influenced by the anarchist musician, 
Anastasius Vetch, and the French com- 
munist bookbinder, M.Pupin, who 
teaches him his trade. The youth’s sym- 
pathy for the downtrodden is furthv stim- 
ulated by the realistic revolutionary, 
Paul Muniment, who leads him to pledge 
his life to the cause. He also meets the 
Princess Casamassima, who is separated 
from her wealthy Italian husband and is 
eager to aid them. In her Hyacinth en- 
counters for the first time a spirit like his 
own^ combining an artistic and aristo- 
cratic temperament with a profound, 
resdess sympathy for the oppressed. After 
Miss Pynsent’s death, he uses her sm^ 
legacy to travel in Europe, where he dis- 
covers values whose existence he has never 
suspected, and returns realizing that revo- 
lution cannot efifect his persons salvation. 
He is determined, however, to devote him- 
self to the cause, and is soon called upon 
by Muniment to assassinate a certain 
cfcke. The Princess, pardy to save Hya^ 
cinth, pardy to associate herself more 
closely with the revolutionaries, sets 
hmelf to fascinate Muniment, who neycar- 
theless refuses to interfere. Hyacinth is in 
despair, believing that the two have aban- 


Priscillm 

doned him. Finally the Princess offers 
herself as a substitute in the assassina- 
tion, and goes to inform Hyacinth. On ar- 
riving at his rooms, she finds that he has 
committed suicide. 

Princeton, Battle op, occurred on Jan- 
uary 3, 1777, after the Batde of Trenton 
(q.v.), when Washington cut off Corn- 
wallis's superior forces, causing them to 
retreat, leaving the road between New 
York and Philadelphia open to the Ameri- 
can army. 

Princeton Review^ see Biblical Reper^ 
tory* 

Princeton University, chartered as the 
College of New Jersey (1746), was re- 
named for the town in which it is situated 
(1896). The Presbyterian founders, many 
of them followers of the Tennents, were 
leaders of the New Side in the Great' 
Awakening controversy, and not until the 
presidency of John Witherspoon (q.v., 
1768-94) was there a reconciliation of the 
opposed groups. Although the college was 
nominally nonsectarian, it was mways 
under the sway of the church, and the 
first layman to become president was 
Woodrow Wilson (1902-10). Other dis- 
tinguished presidents included Jonathan 
Dickinson (1747), Jonathan Edwards 
(1758), and James McCosh (1868-88). 
Gr^uates prominent in the early days of 
the nation included: Madison, Burr, Ben- 
jamin Rush, and Henry Lee. Among the 
authors who have studied at Princeton 
are Booth Tarkington (1893) ^>^cl Eugene 
O'Neill (1906-7), while the graduates in- 
clude Jonathan Odell (1759), H.H.Brack- 
enridge (1771), Freneau (1771), Nicholas 
Biddle (1801), Philip Cooke (1834), 
Parke Godwin (1834), G.H.Boker (184a), 
C.G.Leland (1845), E.M.Royle (1883), 
R.B.Perry (1890), Ridgely Torrence 
(1897), Lrnest Poole (1902), Struthers 
Burt (1904), James Boyd (1910), Ed- 
mund Wilson (1916), F.Scott Fit^erald 
(1917), and George R. Stewart (1917). 

PRINGLE, Henry FFowles] (1897- 
), historian and professor of journu- 
ism at Columbia, whose works include: 
MJred E. Smithy A Critical Study (19^7); 
Theodore Roosevelty A Biography (1931; 
Pulitzer Prize, 1932^); and The Life and 
Times qf William Howard Tqft (1939). 

Priscilla, heroine of The Courtship e§ 
Miles Standish (q.v.). Another charactar 
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Private life 


of this name appears in The Blithedah 
Romance (q.v.)* 

Private Life^ The^ stories by Henry 
James (q.v.)* 

Problem of Christianity^ The^ lectures 
by Josiah Royce (q.v.)* 

Proem^ poem by Whittier (q.v.). 

Professor at the BreakfasUTable^ se- 
quel to The Autocrat of the Breakfast^ 
Table (q.v.). 

Professor* s Houses The^ novel by Willa 
Gather (q.v.) wblished in 1925. 

Godfrey St. Peter, professor at a Mid- 
western university, on reaching middle age 
completes his great work on the Spanish 
adventurers in America. He is now well- 
to-do, but does not desire material com- 
fort, and, when he and his phasure-loving 
wife Lillian move to a beautiful new home, 
he keeps the homely old house whose 
garret study he has long shared as a work- 
room with the German seamstress Au- 
mstsi. His daughters have grown away 
Irom him since their marriages, Rosa- 
mond to Louie Marsellus, a lavish, enter- 
prising Jew, and Kathleen to Scott Mc- 
wegor, a journalist who suppresses his 
artistic leanings to write *glaa pieces for a 
living. Marsellus is rich, having marketed 
a gas patent bequeathed to his wife by her 
former fianc£, Tom Outland, the profes- 
sor’s favorite student, who died in the 
First World War. The story of Gotland’s 
exploration, with his companion Roddy 
Blake, of an ancient New Mexican cliff 
city, is recalled by the professor. Marsel- 
lus’s patronizing attitude toward the dead 
Oudand alienates the professor, but his 
generosity and love of beauty strike a 
^mpathetic chord in Lillian, who tours 
Europe with him and Rosamond. During 
a londy summer, the professor loses inter- 
est in life, and when gas from a faulty 
stove fills his study one night, he is about 
to let it suffocate him when he is saved by 
Aumsta. This crisis, and his appreciation 
of the quiet patience of the old seamstress, 
reconcile him to continued existence, 
which he faces with a certain apathy but 
*at least ... the ground under his feet.’ 

Professor* s Story, The, see Elsie Fenner. 

Progress and Poverty, economic treatise 
by Henry Geoxge (q.v.) published in 1879. 

Attempting to discover why indiriduu 
poverty increases while the nation is be- 
ooming more prosperous, George indicates 


FrogreM to the MinqS'- 

a solution in the fact that private property 
in land confines interest and wages to miari 
ginal gains, while landlords, who are non- 
producers, reap the benefits of social ad- 
vance. This follows from the nature of 
rent, which measures the difference be- 
tween the yields per acre on the richest 
and on the leanest soil with a like outlay 
of capital. According to George, sociri* 
forces are responsible for the differences 
in real value, hence the return on the more 
valuable land is an unearned increment;^ 
Land is necessary to labor, but since it 
belongs to private owners every increase 
in pr^uction only increases rent, which Is 
the price that labor must pay for the o^ 
portunity to utilize its own power. This ir 
turn affects capital, for capital is produc 
by labor, bei^ in fact labor impress.^ 
upon matter. Therefore labor and capital 
should be freed of this incubus, so that the 
community-created value may be returned 
to the community. George advocates for 
this purpose a ‘Single Tax,’ amounting to 
the whole or almost the whole of economic 
rent. This would permit the abolition of all 
other taxation, leaving production un- 
penalized, and improve the conditions of 
both capital and labor. 

Progress of Duiness, The, satiricalpoem 
in octosyllabic couplets by John Trum- 
bull (q.v.), published in three parts (1772- 
3 )* 

The first part of this satire on contem- 
porary education tells of the difficulties at 
college of Tom Brainless, who learns how 
to manage without studying and achieves 
a diploma that crowds him as learned. As 
a conservative, he is welcomed into the 
ministry, and becomes a pontifical fool. 
The second part deals with Dick Hare- 
brain, a werith>[ fop, who, though he 
learns nothing solid at college, manages to 
pick up cheap infidelity second-hand from 
Hume and Voltaire, and finally, running 
the course of coxcombery and dissipation, 
ends in jail, racked by disease. The thira 
part recounts the adventures of Miss Har- 
riet Simper, who, lacking any sensible edu- 
cation, becomes a coquette, modeling her 
life on romantic novels. After jilting her 
other admirers, she falls a victim to flare- 
brain, and when discarded by that beau 
finally settles down to duiness by marry- 
ing Tom Brainless. 

Progress to the Mitres, A, journal writ- 
ten during 1732 by William Byrd (q.v.), 
was found among his *Westover Manu- 
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Progreifive Partf 

scripts,* from which it was published in 
1841. A brief account of his least arduous 
journey, it is told in the witty and observ- 
ant manner of all his charming memo- 
randa. and includes comments on Lon- 
don literary gossip and The Beggar* s 
Opera^ typical of this Virginian’s influence 
•by English authors of the time. 

' Progressive Party, name of two separate 
'U.S. political organizations. The first 
existed during the 1912 presidential elec- 
^tion, and was formed of insurgent Repub- 
licans opposed to Taft, who nominated 
Theodore Roosevelt for President and 
Hiram Johnson for Vice President. Fre- 
quently called the Bull Moose party 
Xq.v.}, this group drafted a platform ai^ 
proving woman suffrage and various 
measures for direct popular government 
and censuring Taft’s policies tending 
toward concentration of ^ wealth and 
power. The second Progressive party was 
organized in 1924, and nominated R.M.La 
Follette for President and B.K. Wheeler 
for vice president. Its support came from 
farmer^ labor, and Socialist groups, and it 
won wide popular support for its opposi- 
tion to monopoly and to the power of the 
conservative Supreme Court. Five million 
votes, one-sixth of the total cast, were 
given to the party, but, like its Prede- 
cessor, it did not again enter the field. 

Prohibition, term applied to the legal 
prevention of the manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic beverages, a result of the tem- 
perance movement (q.v.). A prohibition 
law was passed in New York state (1845, 
repealed 1847), while Maine became the 
first permanendy ‘dry’ state (1851)} other 


Proletarian Literature 

don party, organized at Oswego, New 
York (i 869), continues to nominate candi- 
dates for national elections. Its largest 
vote was 270,000 (1892), and in 1952 its 
candidates polled 72,769 votes. 

PROKOSGH, Frederic (1909- L Wis- 
consin-born author, whose novels are: 
The Asiatics (1935), about an American 
who travels across Asia; The Seven Who 
Fled (1937), concerned with demoralized 
Russian exiles, the torments of their flight, 
and their conclusion that the only victory 
is that of having lost with ‘dignity of heart 
. . . and nobility of spirit’; Night the 
Poor (1^39), a tale of a boy’s impressions 
as he drifts from Wisconsin to Texas; The 
Skies oj Europe (1941), a panorama of Eu- 
rope on the eve of World War II; The Con^ 
spirators (1943), a novel of spies and ref- 
ugees in wartime Lisbon; The Age oj Thun^ 
der (1945), a tale in poetic prose about - 
tnaquisards; The Idols oJ the Cave (1946), 
about postwar decadence; and Storm and 
Echo (1948), about men’s search for them- 
selves as they travel in darkest Africa. 
His poems, including The Assassins (1936), 
The Carnival (1938), and p^fth at Sea 
(1940), are romantic and individualistic 
in opposing totalitarianism. 

Proletarian literature, name applied to 
the school of writing that contends that 
experience is primarily con^tioned by the 
social, economic, and political environ- 
ment and that the author is able to under- 
stand this environment by Marxist 
theory, which explains the dialectical re- 
lation of class cultures to the prevailing 
economic and social stracture. Accord- 
ing to the Marxists, this is a period of 


Eastern states had temporary prohibition class war, so that in the experience or 
laws, and Kansas was the first Midwestjsrn '*• ^ 

state to adopt such a law (1880). The First 
World War lent an impetus to the move- 
ment, which was linked with the conserva^ 
tion ^grains; and the i8th Amendment, 
enforced by the Volstead Act, became 
effective on January 1920, prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, importation, or ex- 
portation of alcoholic beverages in the 
U.S. Although this remained in force until 
the repeal by the 21st Amendment (Dec. 

1933)1 there was widespread smuggling 
and bootlegging (q.v.) throughout the 
country, and illicit traffic in liquor led to a 


most people social and political themes 
are more significant than personal themes 
of other eras. Proletarian writers believe 
that It is life itself, not the Communist 
party, that forces them to be interested 
in such phenomena as strikes, agricultural 
and industrial conditions, and persecu- 
tion and oppression and that proletarian 
literature is neither dictated nor sec- 
tarian, but the result of new insights, 
new methods, and new forms. In study- 
ing the history^ of American literature, 
proletarian critics^ find the progenitors 
of the movement in such men as Emer- 
son, Thoreau, and Whitman, who were 


general disrespect for law and an increase * «... 

in criminalityrSeverai states still main- individualistic rebels 
tain laws prohibiting or restricting the uk sions of meir day, Howo^ TTj»r‘i irk~ 
of alcohJc bevera^, and the Prohibi- ler, Markham, Garland, Norra, Hemck, 
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Promise of American life 

and p.G.Phillips, who went a step far- 
ther in their concern with the collective 
good; Steffens and the other muckrakers, 
who attacked specific abuses; Jack Lon- 
don, Upton Sinclair, and John Reed, who 
subscribed definitely to socialistic theo- 
ries; Dreiser, Lewis, and Sherwood Ander- 
son, who helped to break taboos and 
brought literature closer to contemporary 
social problems. Such novelists as Stein- 
beck and Dos Passos are in accord with 
the broader aspects of proletarian litera- 
ture, although they refuse to coidine them- 
selves by what they consider to be dog- 
matic restrictions. Among contemporary 
authors who have been entirely in accord 
with the tenets of proletarian literature 
are such novelists as Farrell, Waldo 
Frank, Josephine Herbs t, Albert Halper, 
Robert Cantwell, Jack Conroy, and Grace 
Lumpkin; such dramatists as Odets, Ir- 
win Shaw, Elmer Rice, and John Howard 
Lawson; and such critics as Granville 
Hicks. Michael Gold, V.F.Calverton, and 
Joseph Freeman. The Masses and its suc- 
cessor, The New Masses^ have been the 
leading proletarian organs; and the move- 
ment has flourished in the theater in such 
organizations as the Group Theatre and 
the Theatre Union. 

Promise of American Life^ The^ critical 
work by Herbert Croly (q.v.). 

Promised Land^ The, autobiography by 
Mary Antin (q.v.). 

Protestant Episcopal Church, the U.S. 
institution of the Anglican Communion, 
directly descended from the established 
Church of England. The creeds are the 
Apostles’ and die Nicenv^d the stand- 
ards of doctrine are the Thirty-Nine Ar- 
ticles and the Book of Common Prayer. 
Church of England services were first 
regularly held in America at Jamestown 
(1607), and the Church flourished in the 
Southern colonies, particularly in Virginia 
and Maryland. In New England the Puri- 
tans forbade Anglican services, and it was 
not until the revocation of the Massachu- 
setts colonial jchcirter (1686) that Church 
of England clmpien were appointed to 
this region, leiMlig to the establishment 
three years latdhbf King’s Chwel, Boston. 

In the same year, Trini^ Church was 
consecrated in New York City. The earli- 
est educational institution founded by the 
Church was V^lliam and Mary (1693). 
King’s College (Columbia University) was 
founded iji^754; and other Episcopdian- 
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founded institutions include Kenyon Col- 
lege, Ohio; Trini^ College, Connecticut; 
the University of the Sou^ Tennessee;* 
and Hobart College, New York. During 
the Revolution the Church was seyerely 
torn, many of its clergy being loyalists 
who returned to England. The majority of 
the laity were patriots, however, and these, 
included Washington and two thirds of 
the signers of the Declaration of Inde-* 
pendence. In 1784 Samuel Seabury was 
consecrated the first bishop of the Church 
in America, which began its separate ex-. 
istence as an American ecclesiastical body 
with its own episcopate in 1789. In 19^ 
there were 2,610,271 members of tiE 
Church. \ 

PROUD, Robert (1728-1813), English^ 
born schoolmaster of Philadelphia and 
collector of source materials for local his- 
tory, which he employed in his History of 
Pennsylvania (2 vols.. 1797-8), a heavily 
documented and autnoritative work on 
the colony through 1742. 

Providence Journal, The (1820- ), 

Rhode Island newspaper, has been a non- 
partisan paper since its founding, though 
committ^ to the protection of home in- 
dustry. 

Providence Plantations, earliest settle- 
ment in Rhode Island, established at 
Providence (1636) by Roger Williams 
(q.v.), who with five others had been 
exiled from the Massachusetts Bay Colo- 
ny. He attracted other colonists of liberal 
beliefs, and a plantation covenant was 
^opted (1637) in which the civil and re- 
ligious authorities were separated. An- 
other unprecedented feature of Williams’s 
administration was his purchase of the 
territory from the Narragansett Indians, 
through their leaders Canonicus and Mi- 
antonomo. William Coddington, Anne 
Hutchinson (qq.v.), and John Clark 
(1609-76), all Antinomians, meanwhile 
settled at Portsmouth (1638) and New- 
port (1639), and Samuel Gorton (q.v.) 
seced^ from Williams’s group to found 
Warwick (1643). After a struggle between 
Williams and Coddington for leadership, 
the four settlements were united (1647) 
under Williams’s charter of 1644 for me 
Providence Plantations in the Npragan- 
sett Bay. The union split (1651) into two 
groups, the one including Providence and 
Warwick, the other Portsmouth and New- 
port, but it was reunited by Williams 
(1^54)9 ^ho obtained a new charter for 
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Pudd’nhead Wilton 


Rhode Island and Providence Plantation 
.(11663). 

Province House, Legends qf the, see 
Twice-Told Tales. 

Provincetown Players, The, little- 
theater group of authors, actors, and 
'artists, first drawn together at Province- 
town, Mass. (1915). Their association 
continued, with changes of place and per- 
sonnel, until r.1929. The first plays were 
produced under the direction of George 
' Cram Cook in a remodeled fishing smack, 
'The Wharf Theatre.* One-act plays con- 
tinued to be produced at Greenwich Vil- 
lage, in ‘The Playwright's Theatre,* and 
later the expanded organization pre- 
sented three-act plays in this and the 
‘Greenwich Village Theatre.* By 1925 the 
Provincetown productions had included 
93 new plays by 47 playwrights, greatly 
influencing the standards of American 
drama. Among these plays were all the 
works of Eugene O'Neill up to that date; 
Edna St. Vincent Millay’s The Princess 
Marries the Page and Aria da Capo\ Susan 
Glaspell’s The Inheritors*, Sherwood An- 
derson's The Triumph of the Egg\ and 
others by prominent authors. Later plays 
included Paul Green’s In Abraham* s Bos- 
om and E.E.Cummings*s him (1928). 
R.E.Jones, Lewis Beach, Floyd Dell, 
Edna Ferber, and Kenneth Maegowan 
were other authors and artists associated 
with the group, which published several 
volumes of The Provincetown Plays. 

Prue and I, sketches by G.W.Curtis 
(q.v.), published in 1856. They describe 
the fanciful reveries of an old clerk who 
lives in New York, but in imagination 
tours the world of romance with his be- 
loved Prue. 

Prufrock and Other Observations, 


Publick Occurrences, Both Forreign 
and Domestick, colonial newspaper pu^ 
lished at Boston by Benjamin Harris 
(q.v.). It was intended to be a monthly, 
stressing American rather than foreign 
news. Since it was not licensed, the paper 
was suppressed by the governor after one 
issue (Sept. 25, 1690), because it ‘con- 
tained reflections of a very high order* and 
‘sundry doubtful and uncertain Reports.* 
It is, however, considered the first Ameri- 
can newspaper. 

Publishers* Weekly (1872- ), trade 

journal of publishers addressed to retail 
booksellers, containing data on current 
books and publishing trends. 

Publius, pseudonym of Hamilton, Mad- 
ison, and Jay, in The Federalist (q.v.). 

PUCCINI, Giacomo (1858-1924), Italian ^ 
composer, whose works include two operas 
adapted from American plays: Madame 
Butterfly (q.v.,1906), by Belasco and 
J,L.Long; and Belasco’s The Girl of the 
Golden West (q.v.,1910). 

Puck (1877-1918), weekly magazine of 
humor and satire, noted for its brilliantly 
colored cartoons and for its incisive, witty 
text, of which a great part was written by 
H.C.Bunner, the editor (1878-96). Besides 
the sketches satirizing contemporary so- 
ciety, Puck printed trenchant attac^ on 
Tammany and other examples of political 
corruption. During the i890*s the satire 
was lighter and less concerned with poli- 
tics, and this attitude was continued under 
the editorship of H.L. Wilson (1896-1902) 
and J.K.Bang8 (1904-5). Later contribu- 
tors included F.P.Adams, Arthur Guiter- 
man, G.J.Nathan, Huneker, and Ralph 
Barton. The paper was sold to Hearst 
(1917), who removed the sting and made 
the tone one of light persiflage. 


poems by T.S.Eliot (q.v.). 

Prynne, Hester, heroine of The Scarlet 
Letter (q.v.). 

Psalm of Life, A, poem by Longfellow 
(q.v.) published in Foices of the Nigld 
(1839). In nine quatrains of alternatdy 
rimed trochaic tetrametersj this popular 
didactic piece stresses the importance of 
a full and sincere activity in making the 
most of life's brief span^ rather than suc- 
cumbing to moods of vain regret or dejec- 
tion. 

Psalms, see Hymns. 


Pudd*nhead Wilson, The Tragedy of, 
novel by Clemens (q.v.) published in 1894 
under the pseudonym Mark Twain. It was 
dramatized by Frank Mayo (1895). ^ 

On the Mississippi during the 1830 s, at 
Dawson’s Landing, Missouri, lives Percy 
Driscoll, a prosperous slave owner. On the 
day that his son Tom is born, his nearly 
white slave Roxy gives birth to a son. 
Chambers, whose father is a Virginia gen- 
tleman. Since Tom's mother dies when he 
is only a week old, he is raised by Roxy 
along with Chambers, whose twin he is in 
appearance. Roxy, fearful that her son 
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may some day be sold down the river, 
changes the two children, and upon the 
death of Percy, his brother Jud^e Driscoll 
adopts Chambers, believing him to be 
Tom. The boy grows up a coward, a snob, 
and a gambl^. Even though Roxy tells 
him that she is his mother, he sells her to 
pay his gambling debts. On escaping, she 
blackmails him. To obtain monev he robs 
the judge and murders him with a knife 
stolen from Luigi, one of a pair of Italian 
twins with whom the judge once fought a 
duel. The evidence is against the twins, 
who are defended by David Wilson, an 
unsuccessful lawyer, whose ‘tragedy* con- 
sists in the ridicule that has resulted from 
his eccentric originality and iconoclasm; 
his humor and his interest in palmistry 


als, American Literature, and the advance- 
ment of education.* The Advisory Bo^d of 
the School of Journalism selects distin- 
guished work, published or produced in 
the U.S. during the year, in the follo^ng 
categories: ‘disinterested and meritorious 
public service* rendered by a newspaper; 
work by a reporter; work by a Washington 
or foreign correspondent; editorial writ- 
ing: cartoon; novel, preferably dealing 
with American life; original play, prefer- 
ably dealing with American life; book on 
U.S.history; ‘biography teaching patriotic 
and unselfish services*; and volume of 
verse. The iournalistic awards include! a 
prize, usually of ^500, while the literally 
awards include a prize of $soo or ^1,0 


and fingerprints cause the people of Daw- 
son*s Landing to call him ‘Pudd*nhead.* 
Wilson feels secure in his case for the 
twins, since the fingerprints on the knife 
are not those of the accused. One day he 
acquires the fingerprints of the spurious 
Tom, and with this evidence is able to vin- 
dicate his methods, and to win at last the 
admiration of his fellow townsmen, by 
saving the twins and convicting Cham- 
bers, who is sold down the river while the 
real Tom is restored to his rightful position. 

Pueblo Indiana, see Hopi and Zuni. 


PULASKI, Casimir (f.1748-79), Polish 
soldier, came to America (1777), where he 
served with the Revolutionary troops at 
the battles of Brandywine, Germantown, 
and Trenton. With the cavalry unit he had 
organized, he was defeated by the British 
in New Jersey. After serving again in New 
York, he was mortally wounded while lead- 
ing a cavalry charge on Savannah. 


PULITZER, Joseph (1847-1911), Hun- 
garian-born newspaper proprietor, came 
to the U.S. (1864), worked in St. Louis on 
the German Republic^ paper of Carl 
Schurz, and published his own paper there. 
He purchased the New York l^orUl (q.v., 
1883), which he made into a flamboyant 
symbol of yellow journalism, although it 
later turned to a more conservative policy, 
.d^impioning the Democratic party. 

' ^oiitzer Prizes in Journalism and Let- 
TBIj^ created by Joseph Pulitzer’s bequest 
of ». 5 oo^ 30 o to found the Columbia 
of Journalism, part of the interest 
: ^ devoted to annuiu prizes for the ‘en- 

dduri^ement of public service, public mor- 


Pulitzer prize novels: 

1918 — Ernest Poole, His Family 

1919 — Booth Tarkington, The Magnificent 

Ambersons 

1920 — ^No award 

1921 — Edith Wharton, The Age of Innocence 

1922 — Booth Tarkington, Alice Adams 

1923 — ^Willa Gather, One of Ours 

1924 — Margaret Wilson, The Able Me Laugh- 

lins 

1925 — Edna Ferber, •S'o Big 

1926— Sinclair Lewi^ Arrovosmith (award 

declined by Lewis) 

1927 — ^Louis Bromneld, Early Autumn 

1928 — Thornton Wilder, The Bridge of San 

Luis Rey 

1929 — ^Julia Peterkin, Scarlet Sister Mary 

1930 — Oliver LaFarge, Laughing Boy 

1931 — Margaret Ayer Barnes, Years of Grace 

1932 — ^PearT Buck, The Good Earth 

1933 — ^T.S.Sfribling, The Store 

1934 — Caroline Miller, Lamb in His Bosom 
* 935 — ^Josephine Johnson, Now in November 

1935— H.L.Davis, Honey in the Horn 

* 937 — Mitchell, Gone With the 

1938 — ^T.P. Marquand, The Late George Afley 
*939— Marjorie K. Rawling^ The Yearling 

1940- -Tohn Steinbeck, The Grapes of Wrath 

1941 — ^No award 

X942 — Ellen Glasgow, In TMs Our Life 
* 943 — ^Upton Sinclair, Dragon* s Teeth 
1944 — Martin Flavin, Journey in the Dark 
* 945 — ^John Hersey, A Bell for Adano 

1946— No award 

1947 — ^Robert Penn Warren, All the King's 

Men 

1948— — James A. Michener, Tales qf the South 

Pacific 

X949— James Gould Cozzens, Guard of 
Honor 

X950— A.B. Guthrie, The Wt^ West 
1951 — Conrad Richter, The Town 
X952-— Herman Wouk, The Caine MuAny 
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1 953 — ^£rnest Hemingway^ Thi Old Man and 

• * the Sea 

1954 — ^No award 

^ 1955— William Faulkner, A Fable 

Pulitzer prize plays: 

1918— Tcsse L. Williams, Why Marry} 

• 1919 — ^No award 

1920 — Eugene O’Neill, Beyond the Horhon 

1921 — ^Zona Gale, Miss LmIu Belt 

1922 — ^Eugene O’Neill, Anna Christie 

1923 — Owen Davis, Icebound 

^ ; 1 924 — ^Hatcher Hughes, Hell-Bent Jet Heaoen 

1925 — ^Sidney Howard, They Knew What 

They Wanted 

1926 — George Kelly, Craig's Wife 

1927 — ^Paul Green, In Abraham's Bosom 

1928 — Eugene O’Neill, Strange Interlude 

1929 — Elmer Rice, Street Scene 

1930 — Marc Connelly, The Green Pastures 

1931 — ^Susan Glaspell, Alison's House 

1932 — George Kaufman and Morrie Rys- 

kind, Of Thee I Sing 

1933 — ^Maxwell Anderson, Both Your Houses 

1934 — Sidney Kingsley, Men in White 

1935 — ^Zoe Akins, The Old Maid 

1936 — ^Robert Sherwood, Idiot's Delight 

1937 — George Kaufman, Moss Hart, and Ira 

Gershwin, You Can't Take It With 
You 

1938 — ^Thornton Wilder, Our Town 

1939 — ^Robert Sherwood, Abe Lincoln in 

Illinois 

1940 — ^William Saroyan, The Time of Your 

Life (declined) 

1941 — ^Robert Sherwood, There Shall Be No 

Night 

1942 — No award 

J'943~"Thornton Wilder, The Skin of Our 
Teeth 

1944 — No award; special award for a musical 

play to Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammers tein II for Oklahomal 

1945 — Mary Chase, Harvey 

1946 — ^Rus^ Crouse and Howard Lindsay, 

State of the Union 
194-7 — No award 

1948 — Tennessee Williams, A Streetcar 

Named Desire 

1949 — Arthur Miller, Death of a Salesman 
i950~"R>chard Rodgers, Oscar Hammerstein 

II, & Joshua Logan, South Pacific 
195* — No award 

1952— Joseph Kramm, The Shrike 
*953“~William Inge, Picnic 
1954— -John Patrick, The Teahouse qf the 
August Moon 

*955‘~Tcnnc8sce Williams, Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof 

Pulitzer prize poetry: 

(Special prizes were awarded, from pfts 
provided by the Poetry Society, in 1918 to 
Sara Teasdale tot Love Songs^ and in 1919 
to Margaret Widdemer for Old Road to 


Pulitzer Prizes 

Paradise and to Carl Sandburg for Conu 
huskers.) 

1922— Edwin Arlington Robinson, Collected 
Poems 

19*3 — ^Edna St. Vincent Millay, The Ballad 
of the Harp-Weaver; A Few Figs 
from Thistles; Eight Sonnets 
1904 — Robert FrMt, New Hampshire 

1925 — ^Edwin Arlington Robinson, The Man 

Who Died Twice 

1926 — ^Amy Lowell, What's O'Clockf 

1927 — ^Leonora Speyer, Fiddler's Farewell 

1928 — ^Edwin Arlington Robinson, Tristram 

1929 — St^l^n Vincent Ben6t, John Brown's 

1930— Conrad Aiken, Selected Poems 

1931 — Robert Frost, Collected Poems 

1932 — George Dillon, The Flowering Stone 

1933 — ^Archibald MacLeish, Conquistador 

1934 — Robert Hillyer, Collected Verse 

1935 — ^Audrey Wurdemann, Bright Ambush 

1936 — Robert Coffin, Strange Holiness 
X937 — Robert Frost, A Further Range 
1938 — ^Marya Zaturenska, Cold Morning Sl^ 
i939^John Gould Fletcher, Selected Poems 

1940 — ^Mark Van Doren, Collected Poems 

1941 — ^Leonard Bacon, Sunderland Capture 

1942 — ^William Rose Ben6t, The Dust Which 

Is God 

*943^Robert Frost, A Witness Tree 

1944 — Stephen Vincent Ben6t, Western Star 

1945 — Karl Shapiro, V -Letter and Other 

Poems 

1946 — ^No award 

1947 — Robert Lowell, Lord Weary's Castle 

1948 — ^W.H. Auden, The Age of Anxiety 
*949 — ^Peter Viereck, Terror and Decorum 

1950 — Gwendolyn Brooks, Annie Adams 

1951 — Carl Sandburg, Complete Poems 

1952 — Marianne Moorty Collected Poems 
*953 — ^Archibald MacLeish, Collected PoemSy 

*954 — ^Theodore ^oethke. The Waking 
*955 — ^Wallace Stevens, Collected Poems 

Pulitzer prize biographies: 

1917 — ^Laura E. Richards and Maude EL 
Elliot, assisted by Florence H. Hall, 
Julia Ward Howe 

19x8 — ^William C. Bruce, Benjamin Frankliny 
Self-Revealed 

1919— Henry Adams, The Education of 

Henry Adams 

1920— Albert J. Beveridge, The Life of John 

Marshall 

1921— *-'Edward Bok, The Americanization of 

Edward Bok 

1922 — ^Hamlin Garland, A Daughter of the 

Middle Border 

1923 — ^Burton J. Hendrick, Life and Letters 

of Walter Hines Page 

1924— Michael Pupin, From Immigrant to 

Inventor 

1925— M. A.DcW.Howc, Barrett Wendell and 

His Letters 
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1926 — ^Harvey Cushing, Life of Sir Willimn 

Osier 

1927 — Emory Holloway, Whitman; An in- 

terpretation in Narrative 

1928 — C.£.Russell, The American Orchestra 

and Theodore Thomas 

1929 — Burton J. Hendrick, The Training of 

an American: The Earlier Life and 
Letters of Walter Hines Page 

1930 — Marquis James, The Raven: A Biog- 

raphy of Sam Houston 

1931 — ^Henry James, Charles W, Eliot 

1932 — ^Henry Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt 

1933 — ^Allan Nevins, Grover Cleveland 

1934 — ^Tyler Dennett, John Hay 

1935 — Douglas Freeman, R.E.Lee 

1936 — ^Ralph B, Perry, The Thought and 

Character of William James 

1937 — ^Allan Nevins, Hamilton Fish: The 

Inner History of the Grant Adminis- 
tration 

1938 — Odell Shepard, Pedlar's Progress: Thf 

Life of Bronson Alcott; and Marquis 
James, Andrew Jackson 

1939 — Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin 

1 940 — ^Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson 

(Vols. 7 and 8) 

1941 — Ola Elizabeth Winslow, Jonathan 

Edwards 

1942 — Forrest Wilson, Crusader in Crinoline 

(Harriet Beecher Stowe) 

1943 — ^Samuel Eliot Morison, Christopher 

Columbus: Admiral of the Ocean Sea 

1944 — Carle ton Mabee, The American Leon- 

ardo: The Life of Samuel F,BMorse 

1945 — ^Russell B. Nye, George Bancroft: 

Brahmin Rebel 

1946 — ^Linnie Marsh Wolfe, Son of the 

Wilderness: The Life of John Muir 

1947 — ^William Allen White, Autobiography 

1948 — Margaret Clapp, Forgotten First 

Citizen: John Bigelow 

1949 — Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and 

Hopkins 

1950 — ^Samuel Flagg Bemis, John Quincy 

Adams and the Foundations of 
American Foreign Policy 

1951 — Margaret Louise Coit, John C. Cal- 

houn: American Portrait 

1952 — ^Merlo J. Pusey, Charles Evans Hughes 

1953 — ^David J. Mays, Edmund Pendleton 

1721-1803 

1954 — Charles A. Lindbergh, The Spirit of 

St, Louis 

1955 — ^William S. White, The Taft Story 

Pulitzer prize histories: 

1917 — JJJusserand, With Americans of Past 

and Present Days 

1918 — James F. Rhodes, A History of the 

Civil War 

1919 — ^No award 

1920— Justin H. Smith, The War with Mexico 

1921 — William S. Sims and Burton J. Hen- 

drick, The Victory at Sea 
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1922 — ^James Truslow Adams, The Founding 

of New England 

1923 — Charles Warren, The Supreme Court 

in United States History 

1924 — Charles H. Mcllwain, The AmyricaU 

Revolution^ A Constitutional Inter- 
pretation 

1925 — Frederic L. Paxson, A History of the 

American Frontier y 1763-1893 

1926 — Edward Channing, The War for 

Southern Independence 

1927 — Samuel F. Bemis, Pinckney's Treaty: 

A Study of America's Advantage 
from Europe's Distress 

1928 — ^Vernon L. Farrington, Main Currents 

in American Thougluiyc^z, i and! 2) 

1929 — ^Fred Albert Shannon, Organization 

and Administration of the Union 
Armyy 1861-1865 \ 

1930 — Claude H. Van Tyne, The War w' 

Independence \ 

1931 — Bernadotte E. Schmitt, The Coming 

of the War: 1914 

1932 — John J. Pershing, My Experiences in 

the World War 

1933 — Frederick J. Turner, The Significance 

of Sections in American History 

1934 — ^Herbert Agar, The People's Choice 

1935 — Charles McL. Andrews, The Colonial 

Period of American History (Vol. i) 

1936 — ^Andrew C. McLaughlin, Constitu- 

tional History of the United States 

1937 — ^Van Wyck Brooks, The Flowering of 

New England 

1938 — Paul H. Buck, Road to Reunion 

1939 — Frank L. Mott, A History of American 

Magazines 

1940 — Carl Svindhuxuy Abraham Lincoln: The 

War Years 

1941 — Marcus Lee Hansen, The Atlantic 

Migration 

1942 — Margaret Leech; Reveille in Wash- 

ington 

1943 — Esther Forbes, Paul Revere and the 

World He lived In 

1944 — ^Merle Curd, The Growth of American 

Thought 

1945 — ^Stephen Bonsai. Unfinished Business 

1946 — ^Arthur M. Schiesinger, Jr., The Age 

of Jackson 

1947 — ^James Phinney Baxter, Scientists 

Against Time 

1948 — Bernard Dc Vote, Across the Wide 

Missouri 

1949 — ^Roy F. Nichols, The Disruption of 

American Democracy 

1950— O.W. Larkin, Art and life in America 

1951 — R, Carlyle Buley, The Old Northwesty 

Pioneer Period y 1815-1 840 

1952 — Oscar Handlin, The Uprooted 

1953 — George Dangerfield, The Era of Good 

Feelings 

X954 — ^Bruce Catton, A Stillness at Ap- 
pomattox 

* 955 — ^P«wl Horgan, Great Rivery The Rio 
Grande in North American History 



Pullnuin 

PULLMAN, George Mortimer (1831- 
•97), inventor and builder of the Pullman 
railway sleeping car, first constructed in 
^,#864., His Pullman Palace Car Company 
(organized 1867) had its main plant in 
Pullman, Illinois (now part of Chicago), 
^built as a model industrial town in i88i. 
The Pullman Strike occurred there (1894) 
in protest against a 25 per cent wage cut, 
without corresponding rental reductions 
in the company town. The American Rail- 
..Way Union, led by Debs, refused to handle 
Pullman cars, and to break the nation- 
wide boycott, U.S.troops were sent to 
C)hicago by President Cleveland, over the 
strong protest of Governor Altgeld. Debs 
and others were jailed for interfering with 
U.S.mail trains. 

Pulp magazine, name applied to a peri- 
odical printed on coarse w(^d pulp paper, 
and containing short stories, novelettes, 
and serials usually of violent and exotic 
adventure. This tjye of magazine carries 
on the tradition of the dime novel, com- 
bining melodrama and conventional ro- 
mance with a basis of innc^ent morality. 
Produced by hack writers in whom origi- 
nality is discouraged by the editors, the 
fiction is based on a few accepted formulae, 
which have been described as ‘making all 
heroines very young girls, presenting the 
West purely as a cowboys* Valhalla, and 
bringing all criminals — except those of the 
Robin Hood type — to summary and vio- 
lent justice.* The pulp magazines generally 
specialize in a single variety of fiction, e.g. 
crime detection and the chase of criminals; 
‘Western* adventure; ‘horror’; pseudo- 
erotic or saccharine ‘love’; and pseudo- 
scientific ‘amazing’ stories. Always the 
basis of the tale is sensational situation 
rather than plot, and development of 
character is frowned upon, for, as a critic 
has termed it, pulp-magazine publishing 
is 'the business of purveying predigested 
day-dreams to people who cannot dream 
for themselves.* 

PUPIN, Michael Idvorskv (1858- 
^935)1 born in Serbia, at the age of five 
was brought to the U.S., where he gradu- 
ated from Columbia University (1883) 
and became a professor of electro-mechan- 
ics ( 1 901-31) there, being also known as 
an inventor of telephonic devices and for 
his discoveries concerning the X-ray. His 
best-known book is his autobiography, 
From Immigrant to Inventor (1923; Pulit- 
zer Prize, 1924). 


Puritaaisiii 

PURGHAS, Samuel (i 575 ?-i626), Eng- 
lish clergyman, whose best-known religious 
writing was Purchas his Pilgrim. Micro- 
cosmus^ or the histories oj Man (1619). He 
is famous for carrying on the work of 
Hakluyt, although his editions of contem- 
porary travel narratives are considered in- 
ferior in style and scholarship to those of 
his predecessor. In 1613 he published his 
first collection, Purchas his Pilgrimage; or. 
Relations oJ the World and the Religions 
observed in all Ages and places discovered, 
from the Creation unto this Present. The 
final revision of this work (1626) consti- 
tutes a supplementary volume to his com- 
prehensive extension of Hakluyt’s collec- 
tion, Hakluytus Posthumus, or Purchas his 
Pilgrimes, contayning a History of the 
World in Sea Voyages and Lande Travells, 
by Englishmen and others (4 vols.,1625). 
The first half of this enthusiastic work is 
devoted to travels in the Old World and 
Far East, while the second half contains 
narratives of voyages to America. 

Puritan and His Daughter, The, novel 
by Paulding (q.v.) published in 1849. 

After the English Restoration, the Puri- 
tan, Harold Habingdon, flees to Virginia 
and settles near the plantation of the Cav- 
alier^ Hugh Tyringham. In time Miriam, 
Habingdon ’s daughter, falls in love with 
Tpingham’s son Langley. Despite the en- 
mity of their parents, they swear eternal 
love, but are separated when Habingdon 
moves to Massachusetts. There Tobias 
Harpsfield, desiring Miriam’s wealth, pro- 
poses mpriage. She rejects him and re- 
mains faithful to Langley, even when he is 
reported dead in a shipwreck. When the 
Salem witchcraft scare begins, Tobias ^lots 
with a Dutch crone to implicate Miriam, 
so that he may win her gratitude by saving 
her. The hysteria goes beyond control, 
however, and Miriam is condemned to die. 
She is reconciled to her fate, but Langley 
appears in time to rescue her. At the gib- 
bet, he forces Tobias to confess his scheme. 
After their marriage, Langley and Miriam 
return to Virginia. 

Puritanism, attitude of a party within 
the Established Church of England, which, 
under Elizabeth and the Stuarts, desired a 
more thoroughgoing reformation of the 
Church in the direction of continental 
Protestantism. At first the Puritans wished 
only to eliminate certain ceremonial vest- 
ments and rituals, and, having no doctrinal 
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quarrel, they were not Separatists (q.v.), 
but definitely believed in a state church. 

As the conflict grew that led to the Revo- 
lution of i 640~&, there pose many politi- 
cal Puritans, whose main interest was in 
the establishment of parliamentary au- 
thority as opposed to the regal theory of 
divine ri^ht. The Puritan movement was 
at its height when it found an outlet in 
American colonization, and, though the 
Pilgrims (q.v.) were Separatists, the later 
colonists were priniarily Puritans who 
came from the English middle class. The 
Puritans’ doctrine, as expressed in the 
Cambridge Platform (1646), was Calvinis- 
tic (q.v.) in theology and Congre^donal 
(q.v.) in church polity. The word Puritan 
is used to refer either to this theology or to 
this polity. Later the word has bpn used 
to denote a strictness in morality that 
verges on intolerance, and refers to a sup- 
posed parallel with the moral severity of 
the early New England settlers. 

Purloined Letter, The, detective story 
by Poe (q.v.) published in his Tales (1845). 

The prefect of Parisian police visits C. 
Auguste Dupin, scholarly amateur detec- 
tive, for advice on a baffling case con- 
cerning a cabinet minister who has gained 
power oyer, and consequently practiced 
olackmail upon, a royal lady from whom 
he has stolen a letter that she cannot have 
made public. After several months of elab- 
orate search, the prefect concludes that 
the letter is not on the minister’s person 
or premises. Dupin soon finds the letter, 
explaining later that the police seek only 
obscure hiding-places such as would be 
avoided by the acute minister. Dupin, 
therefore, visited him openly, looked in 
the most obvious places, and found the 
letter, turned inside out and disguised in 
an exposed card-rack. Diverting the min- 
ister the next day by means of an arran^d 
street disturbance, he substituted a &- 
simile, and took the purloined letter with 
him. 

Purple Cow, The, see Gelett Burgess. 

PUSEY, Merlo J[ohn] (iqoz- ), Utah- 
born journalist in Washington, D.C. 
since whose books include Charles 
Evans Jm^s (2 vols.,1951, Pulitzer). 

PUTNAMt Herbert (i86i-I9<5), after 
graduat^ from Harvard (1883) and the 
study of^w at Columbia^ became a li- 
brarian, iiiisccessively heading the public 
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libraries of Minneapolis and Boston. From 
1899 to 1939 he was Librarian of Congress.* 

PUTNAM, Israel (1718^90), Massa- 
chusetts-born soldier, a major in the las'i ^ 
French and Indian War, served in the ex- 
pedition against Havana (1762), his 
murnal of this and a later trip to West 
Florida being published in The Two Put- 
nams . . . (1931). He commanded Con-, 
necticut troops during Pontiac’s Re- 
bellion, fought at Bunker Hill as a major 
general, and commanded at the Battle of 
Long Island. Exonerated of a later charge 
of insubordination, he remained in t|ie 
service through 1779. He is the titul^ 
hero of a play by N.H. Bannister and oftem 
figures in literature about the Revolution- 

Putnam* s Monthly Magazine (1851-* 
1910), founded by the New York publish- 
ing firm, with C.F. Briggs as editor and 
Giw.Curtis and Parke Godwin as associ- 
ates. It was distinctively American^ in 
contrast with Harper* s, and its contribu- 
tors included Longfellow, Lowell, Thoreau, 
Melville, Cooper, Bryant, Bayard Taylor, 
C.D.Warner, J.P.Kennedy, C.E.Norton, 
and R.H.Stoddard. Suspended in 1857, it 
was revived (1868-70) as Putnam* s Mag^ 
zine, with Briggs, Stedman, and Godwin 
as editors. Frank Stockton, Howells, Bur- 
roughs, and J.J.Piatt were contributors. 
A third Putnam* s (1906-10), later merg- 
ing with the Atlantic Monthly, printed 
works by Don Marquis, Neihardt, Henry 
James, H.W.Boynton, and Gelett Burgess. 

PYLE, Ernie (Ernest Taylor Pyle, 1900- 
1945), journalist and war correspondent 
in North Africa, Europe, and the Pacific, 
whose syndicated articles formed the basis 
of Ernie Pyle in England (1941), Here Is 
Your War (1943), Brave Men (i944)> and 
Last Chapter (1946). His familiar writ- 
ing about American soldiers in the Second 
World War was the most popular produced 
during the war, and the author’s death 
from a Japanese machine-gun bullet in 
Iwo Jima made him a national hero. 

PYLE, Howard (1853-1911), illustrator, 
writer, and painter, established a great 
reputation in the last decades of the 19th 
century for his washes, colored drawings, 
and line drawings of American colonial 
life, buccaneers, and medieval legendry. 
His books for children, with his own illus- 
trations, include ; The Merry Adventures 
rf Robin Hood (1883); Men of Iron (1892); 
and Howard Pyle* s Book ttf Pirates (192 w* 



Jj/dodroon^ Thiy novA by Mayne Reid 
(q-vOi *P'*Wished in 1856 and dramatized 
by the author. It formed the basis of the 
play, The Octoroon (1859), by Dion Bouci- 
•caidt. 

Edward Rutherford, an Englishman 
traveling in Louisiana, saves a beautiful 
^ Creole. Eugenie Besangon, and her quad- 
roon slave, Aurore, from drowning when 
the steamboat on which they are traveling; 
explodes. Although he falls in love with 
Aurore, he is beloved by Eug6nie, who, 
disguised as a man, helps him to obtain 
funds with which to buy the quadroon at 
a slave auction, when her estate is seized 
by the dishonest trustee, Gayarre. Failing 
to buy Aurore, he kidnaps her. At the en- 
suing trial Gayarre’s embezzlement is dis- 
covered, and Aurore is freed to marry 
Rutherford. 

Quaker City, popular name for Phila- 
delphia (q.v.). 

Quakers, the religious body properly 
called the Society of Friends. They orig- 
inally called themselves Children of 
Truth, Children of Light, or Friends of 
Truth, and received their sobrijiuet either 
because of association with highly emo- 
tional symptoms manifested physically, 
or because their leader once commanded a 
judge to ‘tremble at the word of the 
Lord,’ The Society of Friends arose in 
England under the ^idance of George 
Fox (1624-91), who after 1647 preached a 
simple per^naJ religion, as opposed to for- 
mal worship and ceremonial. Their funda- 
mental doctrines do not differ greatly 
from those of other Christian bodies, but 
they avoid rigid creeds, making their be- 
lief less a system than an attitude of mind. 
They believe that the same spirit that 
gave forth the Scriptures still guides men 
to a right understanding of them, and 
therefore they refuse set forms of worship, 
and have no trained leaders. Because they 
declined to support the Established 
Church, resisted the taking of oaths, and 
were pacifistic, they were continually per- 
secuted in England until the Toleration 
Act (1689). In America, whence they 
came in the 1650*8, they were likewise per- 
secuted by the Puritans, because of their 
opposition to theocracy. They flourished 
nevertheless, and in 1681 the colony of 
Pennsylvania was granted to their leader, 


William Penn. They became widel^r known 
for their humanitarianism, both in their 
relations with the Indians and in their op- 
position to Negro slavery. This attitude 
may be seen in the writings of John Wool- 
man, while such Quakers as Whittier and 
Lucretia Mott were prominent among 
19th-century Abolitionists. Although for 
conscience’s sake most Quakers refused to 
participate in the Revolutionary War, 
some of them, called Free Quakers, took 
up arms. In 1827 Elias Hicks pressed the 
doctrine of the ‘inward light’ to its ex- 
treme, and split the Society of Friends 
into two parts, the Hicksites and the 
orthodox group. Another schism occurred 
(1845), with the Wilburites following 
John Wilbur in returning to what they 
considered the original principles of the 
movement. Various groups, nolding to 
common fundamental beliefs, had over 
118,000 members in 1954. 

Quality of Mercy, The. novel by How- 
ells (q.v,). 

QUANTRILL, William Clarke (1837- 
65), was a farmer, school teacher, and 
gambler until i860, when he began his 
career as a Kansas and Missouri oandit. 
During the Civil War he became noto- 
rious as the leader of a band of Confederate 
guerillas, preying on Northern troops and 
civilians. Jesse James is said to have been 
one of his followers. After many exploits 
of pillage and murder, Quantrill was fa- 
tally wounded in a skirmish with Northern 
irregulars in Kentucky. 

Quartering Act, passed by Parliament 
(1774) to insure successful action by the 
troops sent to Boston after the Tea Party. 
It provided that any number of troops 
authoriz»l by the king and his ministers 
might be ordered to America and lodged 
and cared for by private persons, when 
camps or barracks would not suffice. 
Since the troops were used to enforce the 
payment of taxes and duties, and the act 
was passed without reference to the 
colonial legislatures, attempts to put it in 
force met with open refusal. A similar act 
had been passed m 1765. 

Quebec, Capture or, see Jhaham^ Plains 

rf. 

Quebec Act, passed by the Brirish Par- 
liament (1774), replaced the tempm^ary 
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^vernment of Canada, which had been 
in force since 1763, by a Province of Que- 
bec in which the French civil code was re- 
stored and the religious freedom of Roman 
Catholics was assured. These concessions 
helped keep the French Canadians loyal 
to England during the American Revolu- 
tion. The provisions placing the country 
northwest of the Ohio under the jurisdic- 
tion of Quebec and the favor shown to the 
Catholics, added to the differences be- 
tween the seaboard colonies and the 
mother country. 

Queed^ novel by H.S.Harrison (q.v.). 

QUEEN, Ellerv, pseudonym of Fred- 
eric Dannay and Manfred Lee, under 
which they have written such detective 
novels as The French Powder Mystery 
(i 930 > The Spanish Cape Mystery (1935), 
The Four of Hearts (1938), and The Devil 
to Pay (1938). They have also published 
an anthology of detective stories, A ChaU 
lenge to the Reader (1938). 

Queen Anne's War, see French and In-^ 
dian Wars. 

Queen of Sheba^ The^ novel by T.B. 
Aldrich (q.v.). 

Queen's College, see Rutgers. 

Queen*$ Husband^ The^ comedy by 
Robert Sherwood (q.v.). 

Queequeg, character in Mohy^Dick 
(q.v.). 

QUELCH, John (r.i 665- 1704), Massa- 
chusetts pirate, originally a privateer 
sponsored by Boston citizens. His capture, 
trial, and execution attracted great atten- 
tion in Boston, as noted in the diary of 
Samuel Sewall. 

QUICK, UohnJ Herbert (1861-1925), 
Iowa author, served as mayor of Sioux 
City (1898-1900) and edited Farm and 
Fireside (1909-16). His novels include 
VandemarKs Folly (q.v.,1922), TheHawk* 
ere (1923), and The Invisible Woman 
(1924), a trilogy about life on the Erie 
Canal and in Iowa from pioneer days 
dirough the 1890’s. One Man's Life (1925) 
is an autobiography of his youth. With 
jj^ward Quick he wrote a history of Mis- 
sissippi Steamboatin' (1926). 

Quick or the Deadf^ The^ novelette by 
Amflie Rives (q.v.). 

QuidSf name applied to a faction of the 
Democratic-Republican party (1805-11), 
led by Randolph in opposition to Jefferson 


and Madison. They championed Monroe 
and contended that the party had yielded 
its original ideals as an opposition group 
to favor federalistic centralization. XK# 
name derives from the tertium quid as dis- 
tinguished from the two leading parties. 

QUIMBY, Phineas Parrhurst (1802-^ 
66), Maine mesmerist, mental healer, and' 
philosopher. For a time Mary Baker Eddv^ 
(q.v.) was one of his patients. There has 
been a controversy concerning the alleged 
connection between his thought and thfkl 
of Christian Science. 

QUIN, Dan, pseudonym of Alfred 
Lewis (q.v.). 

QUINCE, Peter, pseudonym of 
Story (q.v.). 

QUINCY, JosiAH (1744-75), member of 
a prominent Boston family, graduated 
from Harvard (1759; M.A.,1763), prac- 
ticed law, and became an ardent sup-, 
porter of the patriots. Although he wrote 
anonymous articles against Parliament, he 
joined John Adams in defending in court 
the British soldiers whose attack had re- 
sulted in the Boston Massacre. After a 
trip to Charleston in a vain attempt to re- 
cover from tuberculosis, he wrote an im^ 
portant patriot tract. Observations on 
. . . the Boston Port-Bill (17^), and in 
the same year was sent to England to 
plead the cause of the colonies, but died 
on the way home. What he accomplished 
in England has never been learned. 

JosiAH Quincy (1772-1864), his son, 
graduated from Harvard (1790), was a 
Federalist Congressman (1805-12), op- 
posing Jefferson and Madison, and at- 
tacked the admission of the State of 
Louisiana and the War of 1812. Continu- 
ing this attitude in state politics, he 
became mayor of Boston (1823-8), where 
he distin^ished himself as a practical re- 
former. Harvard elected him president 
(1829-45) to obtain a businesslike admin- 
istration, but his Unitarianism greatly 
offended conservative interests. To illus- 
trate the liberal traditions of the univer- 
sity, he wrote The History of Harvard Uni- 
versity (2 voIs.,i84oL which became a 
standard work. Although his relations 
with the students were marked by quar- 
rels and misunderstandings, he estab- 
lished the law school and observatory, ex- 
tended the library, obtained a good fac- 
ulty, and increase the endowment and 
student body. After retiring he turned to 
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«’ writing, and his works include a history of 
’ the ‘Boston Athenseum (1851), a history 
of Boston, (1852), a memoir of his father 
* J.Q.Adams (1858), as 

as*a work on agriculture. 

Edmund Quincy (1808-77), son, re- 
nounced his background as a member of 
Boston’s hegemony to become an ardent 
. Abolitionist and an editor of The Libera^ 
tor. His writings included: Wensley^ a 
Story without a Moral (1854), depicting 
’ colonial society; The Haunted Adjutant 
(f885), a collection of short stories; and a 
biography of his father (1867). 

QUINN, Arthur Hobson (1875- )» 

professor of English at the University of 
Piennsylvania (1895-1945), is the author 
of A History of the American Drama (3 


QjoodHbet 

yols., 1923, 1927), an equdly comprehen- 
sive historical and critied survey of 
American Fiction (1936), and a biography 
of Poe (1941). 

Quint, Peter, character in The Turn qf 
the Screw (q.v.). 

Quivlra, according to legend an Indian 
‘province* of great population and wealth, 
presumably located in the present state of 
Kansas, was sought in the 1540-42 expe- 
dition of Coronado (q.v.). Again sought 
by later explorers, it appeared on maps in 
many different localities. 

QUOD, John, pseudonym of J.T.Irving 
(q.v.). 

Quodlibet^ satire by J.P,Kennedy (q.v.). 
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Rabble in Arms^ novel by Kenneth 
Roberts (q.v.). 

Radcliffe College, associated with Har- 
vard University, is situated at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, where it was formed as 
the Society for the Collegiate Instruction 
of Women (1882), with a faculty of Har- 
vard professors. The present name was 
adopted in 1894, in honor of Ann Rad- 
cliiFe, Lady Mowlson (died r.i66i), wife 
of the first donor of a scholarship to Har- 
vard. Dean L.R.Briggs did much to bring 
the college to its present high standards. 
Students have included Josephine Pea- 
body (1894-6X Gertrude Stein (1897), 
Katherine F. Gerould (1900), and Hdcn 
Keller (1904). 

Radical Club, The, informal association 
of New England ministers and laymen, 
who desired to abolish vestiges of Chris- 
tian supernaturalism and to embody in a 
free religion the spiritual intuitions of hu- 
manity at large. The Club met informally 
at the Boston home of J.T.Sargent and 
included virtually all the advanced Uni- 
tarian and Transcendental thinkers. It 
flourished in 1867-80, and similar soci- 
eties existed elsewhere. The Radical (1865- 
72), an outgrowth of the Club, was the 
chief organ of the heterodox religious and 
social thinkers of New England at this 
time. Contributors included Moncure Con- 
way, the elder James, T.W.Higginson, W. 
Phillips, J.F.Clarke, Alcott, and E.R.Sill. 

Radio broadcasting became technically 
possible through the inventions of Mar- 
coni and other Europeans, and the de- 
velopment of the vacuum tube by Lee 
De Forest in 1906. Used by ships and in 
the First World War, wireless telephony 
was not available to the general public as a 
medium of information and entertainment 
until about 1920, when such broadcasting 
bep;an both in England and the U.S. In 
this country, radio has been appropriated 
largely by commercial sponsors for pur- 
poses of advertising, and ^ere has been 
little censorship or restriction by govern- 
ment, but the directions of its develop- 
ment both in content and technique have 
^n the same as in Europe. From the 
early experimental station at Pittsburgh 
to the present powerful 'chains’ or ‘net- 
works* of hundreds of stations, radio in 
lllli U.S. has been notable for its presenta- 


tion of news bulletins, coverage of polit- 
ical conventions, athletic contests, ailS 
other public events^ dramatic and humor- 
ous programs, social and political com- 
mentaries, features intended for special^ 
audiences of women or children, variety' 
shows, and concerts of both jazz and seri- 
ous inusic. The broadcasting of literary 
materials is still in a rudimentary stage, 
although critical talks and book reviews 
are presented regularly, and such racon- 
teurs as Alexander WooUcott have become 
popular. Radio drama, requiring spedial 
techniques because it must be addressed 
solely to the ear, cannot be compared m 
quality to the many fine series of music 
broadcasts. The possibility of reaching ah 
audience of millions has nevertheless ap- 
pealed to many established playwrights, 
and radio plays have been written by such 
authors as Archibald MacLeish, Maxwell 
Anderson, and Alfred Kreymborg, while 
such distinguished programs have been 
produced as the adaptations of famous 
novels and plays by Orson Welles, the 
original poetic and dramatic works of 
Norman Corwin and Irving Reis, and the 
historical and social documentaries of 
Gilbert Seldes, who has also been asso- 
ciated with the new form of television. 
These programs have been in the minor- 
ity, howevCT, and the widespread influ- 
ence of radio drama has been due rather 
to humorous ‘serials* like that of ‘Amos *n 
Andy/ melodramas like ‘Gang-Busters* 
and ‘The Lone Ranger,’ and sentimental 
dramas like ‘One Man’s Family.’ 

Radio City (Rockefeller Center), New 
York City group of business buildings 
erected (1931-40) by John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., covering three blocks between 5th and 
oth Avenues from 48th to 51st Sts. The 
buildings, designedly Reinhard and Hof- 
meister; Corbett, Harrison, and MacMur- 
ray, and Raymond Hood and Fouilhoux, 
cover 12 acres, house 25,000 office work- 
ers, and have a daily population of 125,- 
000. It is the only group in the world of 
cit)r skyscrapers planned together as one 
design; the various units are centered 
about the 70-8tory Radio Corporation of 
America Building and its large sunken 
plaza. The buildings, all characterized by 
uninterrupt^ vertical lines and straight- 
forward design, are named for the leading 
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organizations they house; in addition to 
the central building, these include: U.S. 
Rubber Co. Builchnp;, R.K.O. Building, 
Time and Life Buildinp;, Eastern Airlines 
"Tluildifig, Italian Building, Associated 
Press Building, British Empire Building, 
Maison Frangaise, and International 
, Building. The areas surrounding the 
buildings and many of the roofs are land- 
scaped with gardens representative of the 
styles employed in various countries and 
are decorated with sculptures by such 
then as Manship, Lachaise, Zorach, and 
Noguchi. The Center houses a large mo- 
tion-picture theater and a great music 
hall in addition to its big broadcasting 
studio. Only the western portion of the 
Center, containing the R.C.A. building 
and four others, is properly called Radio 
City, but by extension the title is often 
used for the entire group. 

RADISSON, Pierre Esprit (^.1636- 
r.1710), French explorer, arrived in Can- 
ada (r.1651), and in his journals, first 
printed as Voyages of Peter Esprit Radis- 
son (1885), writes of four voyages, the 
first two in the Iroquois Territory, and 
the latter two to Wisconsin and the region 
of Minnesota and Illinois. He is sometimes 
credited with reaching the upper Missis- 
sippi before Jolliet and Marquette. His 
furs were confiscated for failure to share 
profits with the government^nd he was led 
to transfer allegiance to the English, impel- 
ling them to found the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. For a short time he returned to serve 
the French, and plundered the Companv, 
but by 1 684 he had again joined the English, 

Ragtime, see 7<92SE. 

Rahel to Varnhagen^ blank verse dra- 
matic monologue by E.A.Robinson (q.v.) 
published in The Three Taverns (1920), 

The poem represents an episode in the 
courtship (1814) of the German historical 
figures, Varnhagen von Ense, diplomat 
and biographer, and Rahel Robert, 
14 years his senior but a woman of charm 
and intellect. Shrewdly and wittily, Rahel 
derides her youthful lover’s presumption 
in seeking to win 'these aged hands.^ She 
tells of earlier affairs, shows him old love 
letters, and chides nis folly, but to no 
avail (as perhaps she has expected), for he 
smiles at her arguments and seems to have 
foreseen each of them. Finally she con- 
cedes his victory: 'You know so dismal 
much As that about me? . . . Well, I be- 
lieve you do/ 


RAIMOND,C.E., pseudonym of Eliza- 
beth Robins (q.v.). 

Rain^ play by John Colton (q.v.) and 
Clemence Randolph. 

RAlB (or Rasles)y S£bastien (1657?- 
I7^4)» French Jesuit missionary, came to 
New France (1689) and established a mis- 
sion amonp; the Abnaki Indians in the dis- 
puted territory of Maine (1696). There he 
influenced the Indians to oppose the Eng- 
lish, who later executed him. His Dic- 
tionary of the Ahnaki Language was pub- 
lished in 1833. 

RALEGH (or Raleigh), Sir Walter 
(1552.^-1618), English statesman and 
navigator, made an expedition to America 
(1584) that took possession of Virginia for 
the queen and founded the ill-fated Roa- 
noke Colony (q.v.). He sponsored several 
unsuccessful colonizing expeditions, and 
succeeded in bringing Virginia to the at- 
tention of the En^ish by introducinjg 
potatoes and tobacco from the new terri- 
tory. His writings and many other ex- 
ploits are unrelated to America. 

RALPH, James (f.169^1762), born in 
America, accompanied Franklin to Lon- 
don (1724). where he remained^ to estab- 
lish himsdf as a poet, historian, journalist, 
and dramatist. His ballad opera. The 
Fashionable Lady (1730), was the first 
play by an American to be pipduced in 
London. Although he was associated with 
Garrick in political journalism. Fielding 
in theatrical journalism, and Franklin in 
the writing of An Historical Review of the 
Constitution and Government of Pennsyl- 
vania (1759), Ralph was primarily a hack 
writer. He figures in Franklin’s Autobiog- 
raphy. 

Rambouillet Decree, see Nonintercourse 
Act. 

Ramona^ novel by Helen Hunt Jackson 
(q.v.) published in 1884. 

On the southern California ranch of 
Sehora Moreno, a haughty Spaniard who 
refuses to yield to the onruAing tide of 
American conquest, live her son Felipe 
and Ramona Ortegna, a half-Indian and 
half-Scotch girl who does not realize that 
she has been adopted. To this ranch comes 
Alessandro, a full-blooded Indian^ who 
falls in love with Ramona and has his love 
reciprocated until Sefiora Moreno, en- 
ragi^ at the union between her adopted 
daughter and an Indian, attempts to 
sever the romance. Alessandro returns to 




his native village, which he finds has been 
destroyed by the Americans, who have 
also killed his father in seizing the Indian 
land. He returns to the Spanish ranch, and 
Ramona elopes with him to San Diero. 
They are driven from place to place by 
the avaricious hordes of Americans, until 
Alessandro loses his reason and is killed by 
an American whose horse he had tem- 
porarily taken. Ramona and her child are 
found by Felipe, who brings them back to 
the old Mexican estate, now his property 
since Senora Moreno’s death. After a tem- 
porarily peaceful period, Felipe is forced 
to sell the ranch to the jx)werful Amer- 
icans, and he and his foster sister are 
married and remove to Mexico. 

RAMSAY, David (174^1815), South 
Carolina physician, historian, and polit- 
ical figure, is most famous for his History 
of the Revolution in South Carolina (2 vols., 
1785) and the complementary History of 
South Carolina from Its First Settling in 
1670 to the Year 1808 (2 vols., 1809). The 
first part of the work is known to be 
partly plagiarized from the Annual RegiS’‘ 
teTy while the second occasionally borrows 
from the work of Alexander Hewat (q.v.). 
Ramsay’s posthumously published works 
were Universal History Americanized (12 
vols.,1819), the last four volumes dealing 
with America, and History of the United 
States (3 vols.,1816^17), completed by 
Samuel Stanhope Smith. 

Rand School of Social Science, founded 
in New York City (1906), presents courses 
in economics^ labor policies, socialism, and 
cultural subjects for young working men 
and women. 

RANDALL, James Ryder (1839-1908), 
native of Baltimore, teacher in Louisiana, 
and author of ‘Maryland, My Maryland’ 
(1861), Civil War lyric sung to a m<^ified 
tune of ‘Tannenbaum, O Tannenbaum.’ 
His complete Poems were published in 
1910. 

RANDOLPH, Edmund [Jeninos] (1753- 
1813), Virginia lawyer and statesman, 
fougnt in the Revolutionary War and 
served as a member of the Virginia con- 
stitutional convention (1776), uie state’s 
attorney-general (1776-86) and governor 
0 786-8), delegate to the Continental 
ingress (1779-82), and member of the 
state legislature (1788-9) when its laws 
were ccdxfied. At the Federal Constitu- 
tional Convention, he presented the plan 


drafted by Madison, known as the Ran- 
dolph or Virginia Plan, which advocated«a 
strong centralized government and three 
executives from different sections of ttu^ 
country. Since the plan did not sufflcientlv. 
influence the final Constitution, Randolph 
refused to sign, but later urged ratifica- 
tion when he felt that attempts at amend- 
ment might harm the Union. He served as 
Washington’s attorney-general (1789-94) 
and secretary of state (1794-5). His ^ 
most celebrated le^al case was his defence * 
of Aaron Burr during the latter’s trial for 
treason. 

RANDOLPH, John (1773-1831), Vir- 
mnia statesman, called John Randolph of 
Roanoke to distinguish him from another 
member of the prominent Southern fam- 
ily. He was a hdf-brother of N.B.Tucker 
(q.v.). He served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives from 1799 to 1829, except for a 
term in the Senate (1825-7) ana two 
earlier failures to be re-elected (1813, 
1817). Randolph was an erratic free lance, 
consistently championing lost causes and 
creating a great personal impression by 
his bi^liant, intemperate, swaggering 
manner. He supported Jefferson until he 
broke with him over the Embargo Act 
and the purchase of Florida; then tilirned 
to Monroe in opposition to Madison, 
whom he despised; broke with Monroe 
when he became an orthodox member of 
Madison’s cabinet; and remained a con- 
stant critic of the administration from the 
point of view of state rights, opposing the 
War of 1812, the second Bank of the 
United States, the tariff, and all other na- 
tionalistic measures. He was a vigorous 
opponent of the Missouri Compromise, 
and his denunciations of Clay led to a 
bloodless duel. Jackson appointed Ran- 
dolph minister to Russia (1830), but he 
resigned almost immediately because of 
ill-health, and returned to denounce the 
President’s stand on nullification. In his 
last years his audacity turned to eccen- 
tricity and occasional insanity. 

Ransom, Basil, character in The Bos- 
tonians (q.v.). 

RANSOM, John Crowe (1888- ), 

Tennessee poet, was educated in his na- 
tive state and as a Rhodes Scholar at Ox- 
ford (i9i3). Since 1914 he has been a 
professor of English at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity and Kenyon College. His first 
verse. Poems about God (1919), has^ an 
acid humor that marks all his writing, 
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; although his expression of ironic disillu- 

• sion .was more mature in Chills and Fever 
(1*914). Grace After Meat (19I4) is an Eng- 
lish selection from these two broks, which 

’ •wefe followed by Two Gentlemen in Bonds 
{1927). His traditionalist criticism has 
appeared in God Without Thunder (1930), 
The Worldts Body (1938), and The New 

^ Criticism (1941), as well as in 77 / Take 

* My Stand (1930), an agrarian anthology; 
and The Fugitive (q.v., 1922-5) and the 

-^.Kenyon Review (1939- ), little maga- 
zines that he help^ edit. His Selected 
Poems were published in 1945. 

Ranson^s Folly ^ title story in a collection 
of novelettes by Richard Harding Davis 
(q.v.), publish^ in 1902. It was drama- 
tized by the author in 1904. 

Cahill, once a New York gangster, op- 
erates a store at Fort Crockett, an army 
post on the Western plains. To assure a 
fortune for his daughter, Mary, he has 
robbed stagecoaches, disguised as the *Red 
Rider.’ Ranson. a reckless young lieuten- 
ant, robs a coach one night on a wager, but 
is recognized, and when a second coach is 
rifled me same night he is suspected and 
jailed. Ranson thinks Cahill guilty and is 
willing to be punished in his place because 
of his love for Mary, while Cahill thinks 
Ranson guilty and is about to sign a con- 
fession so as to spare his daughter’s fianc6. 
Both are saved by the dying confession of 
the stage driver, who had engineered the 
robbery but had been shot by a confeder- 
ate, and Ranson and Mary announce their 
engagement. 

RappaccinVs Daughter^ allegorical tale 
by Hawthorne (q.v.), published in 1844 
and reprinted in Mosses from an Ola 
Manse (1846). 

Giovanni Guasconti comes to study at 
the University of Padua and lodges next- 
door to the house of Giacomo Rappaccini, 
a doctor. In the latter’s garden he sees and 
falls in love with Rappaccini ’s daughter 
Beatrice, whose beauty strangely resem- 
bles that of her father’s poisonous flowers. 
Pietro B^lioni, a friendly professor, warns 
Giovanni that Rappaccini^s love of science 
has led him beyond moral or humane con- 
siderations, and that the girl’s nature 
seems a pn^uct of his sinister art. but the 
young man is undeterred. Under the scien- 
tific regard of her father, the affection of 
the two grows deq)er, and Giovanni him- 


Rmtionale of Verse 

self becomes tsunted by the j^sionous 
breath of the garden. Then he gives Bea- 
trice a potion that Baglioni has supplied 
him as an antidote to all poisons. She 
drinks it, but 'as poison had been life, so 
the powerful antidote was death; and thus 
the poor victim of man’s ingenuity and of 
thwarted nature . . . perishoi there, at the 
feet of her father and Giovanni.’ 

Rappahannock Station, site of a Civil 
War battle in Virginia (Nov. % 1863), in 
which Sedgwick routed part of Lee’s army 
and captured many Confederates. 

Rappists, German religious communist 
sect, founded by George Rapp (1757- 
1847), who led his followers to settle in 
American communities. The most promi- 
nent of these were the Harmony Society 
and New Harmony (qq.v.). 

RASCOE, [Arthur] Burton (1^892- 
1957), critic, editor, and columnist, whose 
books include: Theodore Dreiser (1925); A 
Bookman* s Daybook (1929); Titans of 
Literature {i920)\Prometheans (1933); and 
Belle Starr (1941), a biography of a South- 
west ‘Bandit C^ueen.’ The Smart Set An- 
thology (1934) collects material from a mag- 
azine. Before I Forget (1937) vxi 6 .WeWere 
Interrupted (1947) autobiographies. 

RASLES, see Rile. 

Rationale of Verse^ The^ essay by Poe 
(q.v.), published as ‘Notes on English 
Verse’ in the Pioneer (1843), and in its 
final form under the present title in the 
Southern Literary Messenger (1848). It is 
the most complete expression of Poe’s 
theories of poetic technique, although 
critics, indicating its inconsistencies, as- 
sert that he did not follow his own dicta. 

Refuting the notion that prosody is con- 
cerned with the regular ^alternation of 
long and short syllables,’ Poe establishes a 
distinction between ‘natural’ and ‘un- 
natural’ metrical units. ‘The natural long 
syllables are those encumbered • . • with 
[difficult] consonants . . . Accented sylla- 
bles are of course always long, but, where 
finencumbered with consonants, must be 
classed among the unnaturally long,’ He 
upholds a ‘principle of equality,’ accord- 
ing to which each verse foot must be pro- 
nounced in the same time as every other 
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foot in the line, regardless of the number 
of its syllables. This applies only to single 
lines, although to be effective a stanza 
should contain lines arranged in strict pat- 
terns; and rime, alliteration, and the use 
of refrains should be governed by the same 
rule. Since duration is the standard by 
which this ‘equality’ is to be judged, there 
should be no ‘blending’ or substitution of 
one metrical foot for another. Contrac- 
tions or elisions should be avoided, al- 
though ^ditional unstressed syllables may 
be used if they can be pronounced rapidly. 
The ‘caesura* (in this usage, a ‘variable 
foot’ occurring at the end or middle of a 
line, and consisting of one long syllable) 
is discussed as being one of the most im- 
portant of metrical feet. The essay con- 
cludes with a passage, especially referring 
to L^ngfellow^s poems, which denies the 
possibility of the successful use of Greek 
hexameters in English, because of the 
‘natural’ pronunciation peculiar to Eng- 
lish words. 

RAUSGHENBUSGH, Walter (i86i- 
1918), Baptist minister of New York and 
professor of church history at Rochester 
Theological Semin^ (i 897-191 8), was a 
leader of the Christian Socisdist move- 
ment. His books include: Christianity and 
the Social Crisis (1907) ; Prayers of the Social 
Gospel (1909); Christianmng the Social 
Order (1912); and Theology of the Social 
GospeHjf^ii). 

Raven^ The^ poem bv Poe (q.v.), the 
title piece of a volume (1845). was several 
times revised in later puDlications. To 
Poe’s account of wndng it, in ‘The Phi- 
losophy of Composition’ (q.v.), must be 
added the influence upon the metre of 
Mrs.Brownin^’s ‘Lady Geraldine’s Court- 
ship’ and Chivers’s ‘Isadore.’ The poem 
consists of x8 six-line stanzas, the first 
five lines of each being trochaic octame- 
ters, and the sixth line trochaic tetrame- 
ter. The rhythm is varied by frequent 
sjrncopation, caused by effects of double 
nme and alliteration. The rime pattern is 
abchbh^ in which the b rimes are based on 
the constant refrain. ‘Nevermore,’ in 
which are meiged Poe^s favorite theme of 

S *ef occasion^ by the death of a beauti- 
woman (in this case ‘Lenore’), the dis- 
tinctive theme of despair at the denial of 
personal immortality^ and the sonorous 
iond of the 0 and r in the refrain itself. 
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A weary student is visited in his room, 
one stormy midnight, bv a raven who can 
speak the single word, ^Nevermore.’ Tor- 
tured by grief over the loss of his beloved, 
the studpit questions the bird concerning 
the possibility of meetii^ her in another 
world. He is driven to wilder demands by 
the repetition of the fatal word, until the 
raven becomes an irremovable symbol of 
his dark doubts and frustrated longing. 

RAWLINGS, Marjorie Kinnan (1896—" 
I953)> bo**** in Washington, D.C.. gradu- 
ated from the University of Wisconsin 
(1918), became a journalist, and in 1928 
‘deliberately cut her civilized kies . . . 
and migrated to the firmly intrenched 
outpost of the vanishing frontijer,’ the 
hummock country of Florida thstt forms 
the setting of her fiction. CrojJj Creek 
(1942) is a numorous account of he^ adop- 
tion of Florida as a home and a soi^rce of 
literaiy material. Besides her first novel- 
ette^ JacoPs Ladder^ she has collected 
stones of its folk — poor white farmers, 
hunters, trappers, fishermen, and moon- 
shiners — in When the Whippoorwill (1940). 
She has further depicted this region m her 
novels, South Moon Under (1933), Golden 
Apples (19^5), and The Yearling (1938, 
Pulitzer Prize 1939), ateut a boy’s love 
for his pet fawn, which his father is forced 
to kill when it ruins his meager crops. 

RAYMOND, Daniel (1786-1849?), 
Baltimore lawyer, born in Connecticut, is 
known for his Thoughts on Political Econo- 
my (1820), which favored a protective 
system for the U.S. He w^ championed 
by Mathew Carey, and is thought to 
have influenced G.F.List. 

RAYMOND, Henry Jarvis (1820-69), 
after a brief association with Horace Gree- 
ley, founded his own paper. The New York 
Times (q.v., 1851), to oppose the intem- 
perate and distorted journalism of the 
period. His sound, impartial policies soon 
won the paper a great success. He was also 
editor of Harpers Monthly (1850-56), but 
had little time for active work on it after 
die first year. He was for a time a member 
of Congress (186^-7). He was the author 
of a history of Lincoln’s administration. 

RAYNAL, Guillaume Thomas Fran- 
cois (1713-96), French author, usually 
called Abb6 Raynal because as a young 
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man he received orders as a Jesuit. He is 
best known as the author of V Hhtoire 
phihsophique et politique des itablissements 
etdu commerce des EuropSens dans les deux 
‘ Indes (Amsterdam, 4 vol8.,i77o), written 
* with the assistance of such philosophes as 
Diderot. The work lacks unity and pro- 
. portion and merely summarizes the ideas 
of others, but its indictment of royalty, 
attack on the tyranny of the Church, and 
praise of the English settlers in America 
' ipade it democratic propag^da, read with 
enthusiasm by Chateaubrian^ Jefferson, 
and Ci^vecoeur. The latter’s Letters Jrom 
an American Farmer were dedicated to 
Raynal and often paralleled his work, 
whose revised and enlarged edition in 
French (1772-4) was translated into 
English (1776), extracts being frequently 
issued under other titles. Paine’s Letter to 
the Abbs Raynal (1782) corrects errors in 
Raynal’s The Revolution oj America (1781). 

READ, Opie [Percival] (1852-1939), 
born in Tennessee, began his journalistic 
career in Kentucky, then moved to Ar- 
kansas, where he conducted the humorous 
paper, the Arkansas Traveler (1882-92). 
When his satirical sketches of back-coun- 
try people made him unpopular in the re- 
gion, he moved with the paper to Chicago 
(1891). His popular humorous works, 
such as A Kentucky Colonel (1890), seem 
to be purely ephemeral best sellers. I Re-- 
member (1930) is his autobiography. 
READ, Thomas Buchanan (1822-72), 
Pennsylvania poetaster and minor painter, 
wrote more than 10 volumes of verse, but 
is best remembered for ‘Sheridan’s Ride,' 
a short piece describing the breakneck 
journey of P.H.Shcridan (q.v.) from Win- 
chester, which was also the subject of his 
best-known painting. The poem was pub- 
lished in A Summer Story ^ Sheridan^ s Ride^ 
and Other Poems (iMk). The Wagontr of 
the Allegkanies (1862) is a poem of the 
Revolutionary War. His Poetical VF orks 
were collected in 3 volumes (1866). 

Reader^s Mgest^ The (1922- ), monthly 
magazine featuring condensations of ar- 
ticles reprinted from other periodicals. It 
has a circulation of ^7 million in the U.S. 
and Canada, and another^ ^ million di- 
vided among its foreign editions, maki^ 
it the widest circulated magazine in the 
U.S. and in the world. It also publishes a 
Braille edition, a ^hool edition, a^ a 
phonograph transcription. About 60% of 
Its articles arc original works, generally 
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farmed out to other mi^azin^ for first 
publication, the remaining being legiti- 
mate reprints. It carries no advertising, 
uses many filler items such as a depart- 
ment of picturesque speech, and maxims 
and epigrams. It also features condensa- 
tions of books and human-interest material. 
The editorial content is conservative and 
geared to the average mind. It is optimistic 
in depicting the joys of living on a small in- 
come, the ways of overcoming misfortune, 
the wonders of science, and the easy means 
of learning about ‘difficult* subjects. 

REALF, Richard (1834-78), English- 
born poet, began his career with the pre- 
cocious collection. Guesses at the Beautiful 
(1852). He came to the U.S. (1854), 
served as a newspaper correspondent in 
Kansas, and there met John Brown, whose 
Abolitionist plans he supported. After his 
service in the Civil War, and a stormy 
private life, friends sent him to San Fran- 
cisco, where, broken in health, he ^oon 
committed suicide. The Poems by Richard 
Realf Poet^ Soldier^ Workman {1898), 
though admired by Bierce, arc generally 
considered bombastically impassioned. 

Realism, term applied to literary compo- 
sition that aims at an interpretation of the 
actualities of any aspect of life, free from 
subjective prejudice, idealism, or roman- 
tic color. It is opposed to the concern with 
the unusual, which forms the basis of ro- 
mance, but it does not proceed, as does 
naturalism (q.v.), to the philosophy of 
determinism and a completely amoral at- 
titude. Although the novel has generally 
been considered the form best sui ted to the 
artistic treatment of reality, realism is not 
limited to any one form. As an attitade of 
the writer toward his materials, it is rela- 
tive, and no chronological point may be 
indicated as the beginning of realism, but 
the 19th century is considered to mark 
its origin as a literary movement. The ex- 
ample of science, the influence of rational 
philosophy, the use of documentation in 
historical study, as well as the reaction 
against attenuated romanticism^ all had 
their effect in creating the dominance of 
realism at this time. Although influenced 
by English and foreign authors, to a great 
extent, the American transition from ro- 
mance to realism in fiction was indige- 
nous, but it occurred gradually. Frontier 
literature, frequently realistic in its obser- 
vation ot detail, merged in the general 
stream of influence through die works of 
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such authors as Clemens, while the all- cism, since such a principle is already an 
inclusive zest for experience displayed in assumption. Hence the skeptic ultimately 
Whitman's descriptive poems is another arrives at the conclusion that ‘nothing 
primary source of modern realism. A real- given exists^’ and all data are intuitiv.e, 
istic attitude toward their materials without any guarantee of their existence 
may be noted in the stories of Mrs.Stowe^ in nature. ‘The sceptic, then, as a conse- ‘ 
DeForest, and Mrs.R.H. Davis, but the quence of carrying his scepticism to the 
first concerted movement was probably greatest lengths, finds himself in the pre^- . 
that exerted by the interest in local color ence of more luminous and less equivocal 
(q.v.). Althoi^h such writers as Harte, objects than docs the working and believ- 
Miss Jewett, Cable, and F.H.Smith were ing mind; only these objects are without 
frequently romantic in stressing eccentric ineaning, they are only what they are ob- 
manners, they were realistic in attending viously, all surface.' Such objects San- 
to minute details, and to some extent in tayana calls essences. Material events, 
their treatment of character. The tenden- then, arouse intuitions, and the/ system 
cies of these writers were carried further men make of these signs of their fenviron- 
by such novelists as Joseph Kirkland, ment constitutes their concept \ of the 
Edward Eggleston, Hamlin Garland, and realm of matter. ‘This world of free ex- 
E.W.Howe. Although not concerned with pression, this drift of sensations, passions, 
the same homely themes, Howells, Henry and ideas, perpetually kindled and\ fading 
James, and later Edith Wharton were sim- in the light of consciousness, I ckll the 
ilarly realistic in their attempts at the ex- Realm of Spirit* Behind this lies matter, 
act depiction of characters who move in which Santayana recognizes as the un- 
equally limited environments. Partly knowable but ever present basis of action, 
under the influence of such Russian novel- There are, then, four realms: matter, es- 
ists as Tolstoy, Howells and James ex- sence, spirit, and truth. The last is con- 
tended realism into the problem novel and sidered as ‘frozen history,' the standard 
the comedy of manners. Certain other comprehensive description of existence, a 
novelists, such as H.B.Fuller and later segment of the realm of essence formed of 
Upton Sinclair and Ernest Poole, were led approximately correct views referring to 
to expose the social evils that thwarted the same system of facts. Knowledge is 
the happiness of their characters, and faith in the unknowable, symbolized by 
thereby turned realism to use in humani- essences. Logical analysis may lead to 
tarian protest. Realistic technique con- complete skepticism concerning the exist- 
tinues to be dominant, and among the re- ence of any thing, but animal faith contin- 
cent novelists who are realists or strongly ues, and believes in a world whose mate- 
influenced by the realistic attitude are rial events have aroused intuitive essences 
Glasgow, Gather, Hemingway, Suckow, as signs of the environment in which all 
Lardner, Wolfe, and Steinbeck. Realism animals live and suffer. Essences, in them- 
also affects the poetry of such men as selves significant and eternal, are logically. 
Masters, Frost, Sandburg, and MacLeish, though not cosmologically, prior to that 
the criticism of Mencken and others, the which they designate, so that the world re- 
little-theater movement, and the plays of mains unknowable only in its inmost in- 
O'Ncill, Rice, Odets, and other dramatists, trinsic character, and comes to be compre- 
hensible through these reports lying in the 
Realms of Beings The, general ride of a realm of essence, 
aeries of philosophical works by Santa- 
yana (q.v.\ to wnich Scepticism and Anu Reason the Only Oracle of Man, de- 
mat Faith (1923) serves as an introduction, istic book attributed to Ethan Allen (q.v.), 
while The Realm of Essence (1927), The published in 1784. Later scholarship has 
Etealm of Matter (1930), The Realm of contended that, though the work has been 
Truth (1938), and The Realm of Spirit popularly known as ‘Ethan Allen's Bible,' 
(1940) form the body. In these books, approximately four-fifths of it was written 
Santayana modifies and supplements his by the freethinker Dr.Thomas Young 
^ilosophy as expressed in The Life of (1732-77), to whose posthumously ob- 
Keason (9.v.,i90C-6). tamed manuscript Allen gave no credit. 

Invesdgadng being, of which Nature is 

only one aspect, the author considers that Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, novel 
there can be no first principle of skepti- by Kate Douglas Wiggin (q.v.), published 
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in 1903. The heroine of this popular story 
for children is precocious^ lovable Rebecca 
Randall, whose adventures are described 
. from her early years as one of seven chil- 
dren oil her widowed mother's farm, to her 
life in Riverboro with her Aunt Miranda 
and her friends, Emma Jane Perkins, the 
atkge driver Mr.Cobb, and generous 
• Adam Ladd, her 'Mr.Aladdin.' 

Rebellion, War or the, see Civil JFar. 

* Reconstruction, name applied to the re- 
ofganization of state governments in the 
South after the Civil War, the constitu- 
tional processes of their readmission to the 
Union, and the social adjustments made 
necessary by altered economic conditions, 
especially the emancipation and enfran- 
chisement of Negroes. Power was in the 
hands of the Republican part)% which was 
divided in its attitude toward Reconstruc- 
tion policies. The conservative group, in 
accord with Lincoln's views, inclined to- 
ward leniency and the rapid reinstatement 
of the seceded governments, with which 
President Johnson substantially agreed, 
although he wished to shift control from 
the Southern planters to the frontiersmen 
and working classes. The radical Republi- 
cans, including influential cabinet mem- 
bers, army officers, and legislators, op- 
posed the program of reconciliation, and 
favored military rule and the suppression 
of civil rights in the conquered states. Lin- 
coln, before he was assassinated, applied 
his conservative policies in the reorganiza- 
tion of Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. Upon assuming office, John- 
son established similar governments in 
every Southern state except Texas. Al- 
though the 13th Amendment (1865) guar- 
anteed Negro emancipation, it now ap- 
peared that the South would be again 
dominated by the same aristocratic white 
class. The new President's radical oppo- 
nents consequently waged a bitter struggle 
for the enforcement of their own vindic- 
tive program, and succeeded in passing 
the Reconstruction Act (March 2, 1867), 
which placed the entire South, except 
Tennessee, under military rule. Led by 
Thaddeus Stevens, Sumner, and Stanton, 
they also obtained such measures as the 
Civil Rights Bill and the Freedmen's Bu- 
reau Act (q.v.), both over Johnson’s veto, 
and the 14th (q.v.) and 15th Amend- 
ments, by which Negroes were given votes 
and civil rights. Ruled by carpetbaggers 
and scalawags (qq.v.), the so-called Black 


Republicans overturned the former frame- 
work of Southern society, giving rise to a 
reign generally characterized by corrup- 
tion and misriile. Although Stevens died, 
and Stanton was forced to resign following 
the unsuccessful impeachment of Johnson, 
radical Republicans continued in power, 
their leaders now being Benjamin Butler 
and Johnson's successor. Grant. The so- 
cial and economic ruin of the South was 
thus confirmed, for, although new consti- 
tutions were adopted and all the states 
were readmitted by 1869, it was not until 
jrears later that white Democrats organ- 
ized a 'solid South,’ partly through the 
terrorist activities of the Ku Klux Klan 
(q.v.) and other suppressive agencies. The 
Reconstruction is considered to have ter- 
minated with the presidential election of 
1876, despite the doubtful victory of 
Hayes over the Democratic candidate, 
Tilden. Histories of the Reconstruction 
include Paul Buck’s Road to Reunion and 
Claude Bowers’s The Tragic Era^ ^hile 
events and social conditions in the South 
during this period are depicted in many 
novels, e.g. Cable’s John Marchy South- 
emery Harris’s Gabriel Tollivefy Tourg6c’s 
A Fool* s Errandy Page’s Red Rocky DcFor- 
est’s Kate Beaumonty and Dixon's The 
Clansman. 

Red Badge of Couragey The: An Episode 
of the American Civil Waty novel by Ste- 
phen Crane (q.v.), published in 1895. 
This psychological study of a soldier’s re- 
actions was written before Crane had ever 
seen a battle. His knowledge was derived 
from Battles and Leaders 0/ the Civil War 
and such naturalistic fiction as Tolstoy’s 
War and Peace. 

The Battle of Chancellorsville is the set- 
ting of this story of Henry Fleming, an or- 
dinary inexperienced soldier, and his feel- 
ings during his baptism of gunfire. He be- 
gins with the state of mind of the raw re- 
cruit, who is anxious to get into battle so 
that he may show his patriotism and 
prove himself a hero. He swaggers to keep 
up his spirit, during the delay that pre- 
cedes his being suddenly thrust into the 
slaughter. Then he is overcome by un- 
thinking fear, and runs from the field. He 
is ashamed when he joins the wounded, re- 
ceives a slight scratch, fights frantically, 
and then automatically seizes the regi- 
ment’s colors in the charge that re-estab- 
lishes its reputation. He moves through 
this sultry nightmare with unconscious 
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heroism, and emei^ges steady, quiet, and 
truly courageous. 

Red City^ The^ novel by S.Weir Mitchell 
(q.v.). 

Red Grose, set Barton^ Clara. 

Red Pony, The, story by Steinbeck, re- 
printed in The Long Valley (q.v.). 

Red Rover, The, romance by Cooper 
(q.v.), published in 1827 and dramatized 
by S.H.Chapman (1828). 

Lieutenant Henry Ark, on the track of 
the Red Rover, a notorious pirate, dis- 
guises himself as a common sailor 
(‘Wilder') and enlists as second in com- 
mand of the mysterious Dolphin. When 
the captain of the merchant ship Caroline 
is accidentally injured. Ark is sent to take 
his place. Both ships sail immediately 
from Nevyort, and the youthful comman- 
der’s skilful seamanship disturbs the su- 
perstitious crew of the Caroline, who de- 
sert him. He is left with the two passen- 
gers, Gertrude Grayson and her governess, 
Mrs.Wyllys, to escape the sinking ship in 
a small boat, from which they are rescued 
by the Dolphin. Captain Heide^er (the 
Rover) is attracted to Mrs.Wyllys, and 
becomes friendly with Ark, confessing to 
him that he had been a seaman in the 
royal navy, but that his loyalty to the col- 
onies had led him into a quarrel in which 
he killed an officer and escaped to become 
a pirate. Ark’s former ship, the Dart, is 
now sighted, and, when the Rover goes 
aboard her, disguised as a naval officer, he 
learns Ark’s true identity. Returning, he is 
persuaded to put the women and Ark 
aboard the Dart. A fierce battle ensues, in 
which the pirate is victorious. Ark is about 
to be hanged, when it is revealed that he is 
actually Paul de Lacey, the long-lost son 
of Mrs.Wyllys. At this, the Rover sets his 
prisoners free, sends them ashore, dis- 
misses his crew, burns his ship, and disap- 
pears. After the close of the Revolution- 
ary War, 20 vears later, he is brought, dy- 
ing, to the home of de Lacey, who h^ 
married Gertrude. He discloses that he is 
die brother of Mr8.Wyllys, and that after 
ending his piracies he reformed, led a vir- 
tuous life, and served honorably in the pa- 
triot cause. 

Redhurn: His First Voyage, novd by 
Melville (q.v.), published m 18^9 and 
based on his own experiences during his 
fi»t voyage (1837). 

"ItIVeliingborough Redbum, son of an im- 
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poverished middle-class New York fam- 
ily, ships as a ‘boy’ on the Highlander;, 
bound for Liverpool. Captain Riga treats 
him with ironic kindness until the ship 
sails, after which he withdraws to his soli- ^ 
tary cabin, placing his mate in command. ' 
Clumsy and inexperienced, Redburn re- 
ceives only contempt from the sailors.. 
During six weeks in Liverpool, he explores 
the city, aided by his guidebook, and see- 
ing especially the lack of democracy and 
the vicious living conditions of the poor, ' 
He becomes friendly with Harry Bolton, a 
spend thxift young aristocrat, who takes 
him on a riotous trip to London,/ shocking 
the boy by his excesses and retkless ac- 
tions. The return voyage, on whfch Harry 
is also a sailor, is mli of tragic incidents, 
for the steerage passengers nearly starve, 
an epidemic of cholera kills many! and the 
crew is maltreated. In New York, Cap- 
tain Riga refuses to pay RedbiVn and 
Harry, and the friends part, the boy going 
to his home and the Englishman signing 
for a whaling voyage, during which he is 
killed. 

REDPATH, James (1833-91), Scottish- 
born journalist and reformer, came to the 
U.S. (f. 1 850), was Kansas correspondent 
for the New ifork Tribune, and became a 
zealous Abolitionist, as revealed in The 
Roving Editor; or. Talks with Slaves in the 
Southern States (1859), A Handbook to 
Kansas Territory . . . (1859), The Public 
Life of Captain John Brown (i860). Echoes 
of Harper* s Ferry (i860), and A Guide to 
Hayti (i860). The last was part of his cam- 
paign to establish Haiti as a Negro asy- 
lum. In 1868 he founded the Boston Ly- 
ceum Bureau, which later bore his name, 
and he became the leading lecture pro- 
moter of his time. Tales and Traditions 
of the Border (1849) was an early work on 
Scotland in collaboration with his father, 
and Talks about Ireland (1881) was a col- 
lection of letters denouncing the English 
administration. 

Redskins, The; or, Indian and Injin 
novel by Cooper (q.v.), published in 1846 
as the third of The Littlepage Manu- 
scripts, dealing with the Anti-Kent War 
(q-v.). 

Much of the land in New York state is 
held by absentee landlords, in the manner 
of feudal estates, and during the i84o’8 
there is a popular antirent uprising. Bands 
of amtators, armed and disguised as *In- 
jins,^ intimidate wealthy families and raid 
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their propert^r. Hugh Littlepage and his 
i^pde Roger visit their ^tate, Ravensnest, 
to investigate the activities of the red- 
skins. Hugh becomes engaged to Mary 
" Warren, daughter of the local rector, al- 
‘though Seneca Newcome, an unscrupu- 
lous lawyer, attempts to arrange a match 
.between Hush and his daughter Oppor- 
tunity. Hugh and Roger have been dis- 
guised as German peddlers, but they re- 
veal themselves to the family after they 
*are recognized bv the faithful old Indian 
Sfiisquesus, and the Negro servant Jaap. A 
band of antirenters arrives in "Injin’ dis- 
guise and is contrasted unfavorably with a 
group of Western Indians who come to 
confer with Susquesus. Hugh, aided by 
Mary and the real Indians, discovers and 
foils the arson plot of Newcome and the 
antirenters. The sheriff disperses the raid- 
er^ and^ when Ravensnest is finally made 
safe again, Hugh and Mary are married* 

Ree Indiana, see Arikara. 

REED, John (1887-1920), bom of 
wealthy parents in Portland, Oregon, 
graduated from Harvard (1910), after 
which he traveled in Europe. Aided by 
Lincoln Steffens, he obtained employ- 
ment with the American Magasdne^ but he 
submitted his most sincere work to The 
Masses, His report of the Paterson Strike 
won him recognition, and in 1913 he was 
sent by the New York fVorld to cover the 
Mexican revolt of Villa. During the same 
year he reported the miners’ strike at Lud- 
low, Colorado, for the Metropolitan Maga- 
zine y and wrote his impressions of Villa 
and others in Insurgent Mexico (1914). As 
a World War correspondent for the Metro- 
politany as well as for The Masses and The 
Seven ArtSy he wrote the articles repub- 
lished in The War in Eastern Europe 
(1916). Already sympathetic with the 
cause of the Russian Revolution, Reed be- 
came friendly with the Bolshevik leaders 
and, after reporting their coup (1917), re- 
turned to America to be active in the or- 
ganization of the first Communist party of 
the U.S. Difficulties encountered in this 
enteiprise sent him back to Russia, where 
he died and was accorded the honor of 
burial in the Kremlin. His eye-witness 
story of the Russian Revolution is con- 
tained in Red Russia (1919) and his most 
important wort Ten Days That Shook the 
World (1919). The latter mphic account 
was officially approved by the Soviets, 
and Lenin wrote an introduction to a later 
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edition. Reed is the subject of a biography 
by Granville Hicks. 

REED, Sampson (1800-80), born in Mas- 
sachusetts, graduated from Harvard 
(1818), and left its Divinity School after 
being converted to the beliefs of Sweden- 
borg. With his brother he edited the New 
Jerusalem Ma^aziney founded a Sweden- 
borgian magazine for children, and other- 
wise spread the doctrines of his church* 
His Observations on the Growth of the 
Mind (1826), an essay on Swedenborgian 
thought, greatly impressed Emerson, who 
was particularly interested by the doc- 
trine of correspondence and the prophetic 
optimisni of its teachings, and seems to 
have derived from it much of his knowl- 
edge of Swedenborgianism. 

REED, Walter (1851-1902), Virginia- 
born army surgeon, during the Spanish- 
American War went to Cuba, where he di- 
rected bacteriological experiments which 
showed the carrier of the yellow fever par- 
asite to be a variety of mosquito. His 
work has made possible the general eradi- 
cation of the disease. 

REEDY, William Marion (1862-1920), 
Missouri journalist, in 1893 became editor 
of the St.Louis Sunday MirroTy a local so- 
ciety journal that he transformed into a 
weekly literary and critical magazine, and 
later published as Reedy* s Mirror (1913- 
20). The Mirror was politically liber^, 
and championed the theories of Henry 
George, while artistically it was a little 
magazin^ introducing such authors as 
Fannie Hurst, Zoe Akins, Sara Teas- 
dale, and E.L.Masters, whose ^oon 
River Anthology it first published. Other 
authors whose reputations it helped estab- 
lish include J.G.Fletcher, Julia Peterkin, 
and Babette Deutsch. 

REESE, Lizette Woodworth (1856- 
I935)> Baltimore p(^t and school teacher, 
whose poetry is distinguished for its conci- 
sion, intense emotion, and simple personal 
interpretation of pastoral subjects. T%e 
direct and rather crisp quality of the lyrics 
in her early books, A Branch of May 
{i%%i)y A Handful of Lavender (1891), and 
A ^iet Road (1896), mark a great ad- 
vance over the Victorian sentimental 
treatment of nature, and she maintained 
her high standards in later collections: A 
Wayside Lute (1909), containing her best- 
known pom. Tears,’ in which she p»p 
for dear vision with which to ’see ari^t 
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Reformed CShurch in America 


How each hath back what once he stayed 
to weep*; Spicewood (1920); fFild Cherry 
(1923); Ldtile Henrietta (1927), whose title 
poem is a narrative ^memorid* to a small 
child; White April (1930); Pastures (1933); 
and The Old House in the Country (1930), 
A volume of Selected Poems was issued in 
1926. A Victorian Village (1929) and The 
York Road (1931) are autobiographical 
narratives, and Worleys (1936) is a fic- 
tional fragment. 

Reformed Church in America, founded 
in colonial times by Protestant settlers 
from the Netherlands, is Calvinistic in 
faith and Presbyterian in government. 
Until the English conquest in 1664, it was 
the established church of New Nether- 
land. In 1771 it became independent of 
the mother church. For a long time it was 
a strong denomination in New York and 
New Jersey, moving toward the Middle 
West in the mid-i9th century. Among the 
educational institutions it has sponsored is 
Rutgers College. 

Reformed Church in the United 
States, established in America in the 
early 18th century by German, Swiss, and 
French settlers, was known officially until 
1869 as the German Reformed Church. Its 
origin stems from the works of Zwingli, 
Calvin, and Melanchthon, and the Heidel- 
berg Catechism of 1563 is still its stand- 
ard for Scriptural instruction. In 1793 it 
declared itself independent of the Classis 
of Amsterdam, and at later dates has been 
allied with other reformed churches in 
America. 

Regionalism, intellectual movement em- 
phasizing a recent preoccupation with lo- 
cality, similar to that which previously 
stamped the local-color movement (q.v.). 
In a general sense, the term is applied to 
a la]::^e body of realistic fiction, and such 
novelists as Willa Cather, Faulkner, Stein- 
beck, and Ruth Suckow are called regional 
authors. Members of the school of region- 
alism that has fiounshed principally in the 
South, on the other hand, claim that their 
ideas are based on a creative, scientific 
approach to the cultural, geographic, and 
economic differences of particular sections 
of the U.S. This detached view necessi- 
tates scholarly antiquarianism in studying 
the relation of folklore to literature, and 
leads away from photographic realism to a 
critical interpretation of nistorical back- 

C unds. Allen Tate, one of its proponents, 

I declared, *Only a return to the prov- 


inces, to the small self-contained centres of 
life, will put the all-destroying abstraction 
America safely to rest.’ Tate has collabo- 
rated with J.C.Ransom, Donald David- , 
son, and R.P. Warren in publishiAg The 
Fugitive (1922-5) and the symposia, /’//' 
Take My Stand (1930), Culture in the 
South (i 934)> and Who Owns America?. 
(19^6). They believe that as people adapt 
their lives to the gec^raphy of a region 
and create an economic system that grad- 
ually becomes natural, this pattern in turn ^ 
becomes sesthetic. Their program is ill- 
tended to combat the Northern drive to- 
ward industrializing the South, which 
makes for eclecticism and standardiza- 
tion; to champion an agrarian bconomy; 
and, as Davidson has said, to apeak for 
the South as a living historic entity which 
is separate from America though bound 
to it.' 

Regions, see New England^ Eastern states y 
Northwest Territory y Prairie regiony Plains 
regioHy North WoodSy Mississippi Rivety 
Old Southwesty Southy Southwesty Norths 
westy and Far West. 

Regulators, colonists in western North 
Carolina who organized to protest exces- 
sive taxation of poor farmers, illegal collec- 
tion of fees, and restriction of nonconform- 
ist ministers from performing marriage 
ceremonies. The movement began in 1765, 
but, when it led to violence. Governor 
Tryon commanded an armed force against 
some 2,cxx> Regulators and ended their 
activities (1771). Later organizations in 
the South known as Regulators arose dur- 
ing the Reconstruction, similar in atti- 
tudes and methods to the Ku Klux Klan. 

REHAN, Ada (1860-1916), Irish-born ac- 
tress. was brought to the U.S. as a child, 
and began her stage career at the age of 
13. In 1879 she came under the manage- 
ment of Augustin Daly, in whose com- 
pany she remained for 20 years, winning 
fame both for her grand manner in poetic 
roles and for her sparkling artificiality in 
comedies of manners. Her most famous 
part was that of Katharina in The Taming 
of the Shrew. Her real name was Crehan, 
which a printer’s error transformed into a 
stage name at the time of her debut. 

REID, [Thomas] Mayhe (1818-83), 
Irish-born novelist, came to the U.S. 
(1840), where he had a varied career as 
journalist, storekeeper, Negro overseer, 
schoolmaster, captain in the Mexican 
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War, actor, dramatist, Indian fighter, and 
frontier hunter. He returned to England 
?i^5o) and was in America again only 
from 1867 to 1870, but during his years in 
rthe U.§. he knew not only the East but 
also the South, the prairies, and the West- 
ern frontier. He wrote a long series of ro- 
mances. whose exciting adventures en- 
deared him to millions of boys, and whose 
descriptions of the Southern and Western 
U.S. made him a prominent foreign fol- 
Jower of Cooper in depicting pioneer cus- 
tosns and the life of the Indians. His bib- 
liography includes more than 90 titles, 
nearly 70 of which are stories of romance 
and adventure, and many of them con- 
cerned with the American scene. Among 
the most popular were T?ie Rifle Rangers 
(1850), The Scalp Hunters (1851), and 
The Boy Hunters (1852). One of his plays. 
The ^adroon (q.v.,1856), was the basis of 
Boucicault’s The Octoroon. 

REID, Whitelaw (1837-1912), Cincin- 
nati journalist, whose reporting of the 
Civil War and the South during Recon- 
struction is partially republished in 
After the War (1866). He became Greeley’s 
assistant on the New York Tribune^ and 
was editor after 1872. Besides various 
diplomatic assignments, he published 
several books on historical and political 
subjects. 


Renascence 

was intended to be scientific proof of the 
presence of supernatural forces in the 
world. 

Rembrandt^ to Rembrandt^ blank- 
verse dramatic monologue by E.A.Robin- 
son (q.v.) published in Avon's Harvest 
(1921). 

The Dutch painter contemplates his 
self-portrait, three years after the death 
of his belo v^ wife, Saskia, and reflects on 
his diminishing popularity and prestige. 
He wonders if the current opinion is true, 
that he is now ‘a fellow painting in the 
dark, — a loon who cannot see that he is 
dead.’ Perhaps Saskia was ‘appointed well 
to die,* for his present poverty and ob- 
scurity would cost her grief and suffering, 
although his failure is due to his refusal to 
compromise with commercialism. He has 
wished only to be sincere, to paint the 
values in light and human nature that his 
discerning eye reports. He is overcome, 
however, with doubts of his work aiyl of 
artistic ‘immortality,’ summing up his life 
to himself as ‘your particular consistency 
in your peculiar folly.’ He proposes never- 
theless to continue, despite his realization 
that the goals he seeks are comprehensible 
only to himself and a hypothetical poster- 
ity. 

Remember the Alamo^ see Alamo. 


Reign of Law, They novel by J.L.Allen 
(q.v.). 

Relief of Lucknow y They poem by Rob- 
ert T.S.Lowell (q.v.). 

Religious Aspect of Philosophyy They 
philosophic work by Josiah Royce (q.v.). 

Remarkable ProvidenceSy essay by In- 
crease Mather (q.v.), published in 1684 
under the title. An Essay for the Recording 
of Illustrious Providences. I t is based on a 
manuscript of 1658, containing accounts 
of extraordinary interpositions of Provi- 
dence in human affairs, gathered by Puri- 
tan ministers in England and Ireland. 
The manuscript found its way to Boston, 
where it was discovered by Mather, who 
added further instances of providential 
cven^ collected bv New England minis- 
ters. To Ais compilation he added his own 
observations, comments, and ^ specula- 
tions, as well as similar information culled 
from other books. Although lacking anv 
critical inspection of testimony, Ac work 
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Remember the Mainey see Maine. 

REMINGTON, Frederic [Sackrider] 
(1861-1909), sculptor, illustrator, and 
painter, chose for his different media the 
subjects of soldiers, Indians, and cowboys, 
frequently in lively action. His bronze 
statuettes and frequently^ reproduced can- 
vases are of more historical than artistic 
value. In addition to being a popular mag- 
azine illustrator, he was Ae author of sev- 
eral books display!^ the same temper as 
his graphic art. These include: Pony 
Tracks (1895); Crooked Trails (1898); and 
The Way of an Indian (1906). 

Remorsey see Richelieu. 

Remus, see Uncle Remus. 

Renascencey poem in octosyllabic cou]^ 
lets by Edna St.Vinccnt Millay (q.v.), 
publisned in 1912 and collected in Re^ 
nascence and Other Poems (i9i7)« 

With an air of casual simplicity, the 
poet tells how ‘Infinity came down and 
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settled over me • • • I saw and heard, Napoleon, the man of the world; and 
«tnd knew at last the How and Why of all Goethe, the writer* In the first lecture,. "On 
things . . / For this omniscience she pays the Uses of Great Men^’ Emerson con» 
in "infinite remorse/ feeling as her own all tends that humanity, being pervaded by 


in "infinite remorse," feeling as her own ail 
the sin, regret, and agony of mankind. 
"Close-sepulchred" thus, she cries to God 
for new birth, and, upon casting off her 
self-centered belief and discovering again 
‘Thy radiant identity," is granted the re- 
turn of her own life to enjoy the freshness 
and beauty of the world. 

RenSt romance by Chateaubriand 
first published as an episode of the GSnie 
du christianisme (1802) and separately in a 
pirated edition at Leipzig in the same 
year. Originally intended^ along with 
Atala (q^iV.), as an episode in Les Natchez 
(q.v.), tne story is a brief monologue de- 
livered by the young Frenchman, Reni, to 
his adopted father, Chactas, chief of the 
Natchez Indians, and the French mission- 
ary, Father Souel. Seated under a great 
tree in the haunts of the Natchez, Ken6 
tells of his restless wanderings from coun- 
try to country in search of spiritual peace, 
and how, after he found it in life with his 
sister Am6Iie, she entered a convent to re- 
strain her unnaturally strong feeling for 
her brother. It is this tragedy that has 
driven Ren6 to the American wilderness. 

REPPLIER, Aones (1858-1950), Phila- 
delphia author, known for her gracefully 
witty and scholarly essays, collected in 
Books and Men (1888); Points of View 
(1891); Essays in Miniature (1892); Es^ 
says in Idleness (1893); Hours 

(1894); The Fireside Sphinx (1901); Com- 
promises (1904); Americans and Others 
(1912); Counter Currents (1916); Under 
Dispute (1924); To Think of Tea! (1932), 
Eight Decades (1937) and other volumes of 
essays. Her biographical studies include: 
Phe Marquette 11929); Mhre Mane qf the 
Ursulines (1931); and Junipero Serra 
(1933). In Our Convent Days (1905) and 
A Happy Half-Century (1908) are auto- 
biographical works. In Pursuit of Laughter 
(1936) is a historical study of types of 
humor. 

Representative Men^ seven essays by 
Emerson (q.v.) published in 1850, Prob- 
ably suggested by Carlyle's Heroes and 
HenhWorship^ they were originally lec- 
tures delivered in Boston (1845-6), and in 
Manchester and London (1847). 
representative men are: Plato, the philos- 
Swedenborg, the mystic: Mon- 
r;||Hie, the skeptic; Shakespeare, the poet; 


the spirit of the Deity, is not made up of a 
number of individuals. A great man is one* 
who represents more of this divine essence 
than his fellows, and thus enables man- 
kind in general to appreciate its own pos-' 
sibilities. 

Republican Party, name sometimes ap-^- 
plied to the Democratic Republicans (see 
Democratic Party)y properly refers to the 
party that arose out or Northern ant^o- 
nism against the Kansas-Neoraska Bill 
(1854) and included a coaliticm of inter- 
ests opposed to slavery and \ secession, 
principally "Conscience" Whigs, Free- 
^ilers, Abolitionists, and Kimw-Noth- 
ings. Seward and Thurlow Weed were in- 
fluential in bringing New York W^higs into 
the party, and by 1856 the national organ- 
ization was completed. Fr6mont, the first 
Republican candidate for President, was 
defeated after a vigorous campaign, but 
two years later the party was successml in 
electing many congressmen. In 18^ the 
Chicago convention nominated Lincoln 
for the presidency and Hannibal Hamlin 
for the vice presidency, with a platform 
jfavoring a protective tariff and restriction 
of slavery, as well as denouncing secession- 
ism. Since the Democratic opposition was 
divided between followers of Douglas and 
Breckinridge, Lincoln was elected. The 
Civil War was the main concern of his ad- 
ministration, but Republican policy had 
its foundation in the establishment of a 
high tariff and national banking system. 
Lincoln was again victorious in the 1864 
election, despite the nomination of Mc- 
Clellan oy the Democrats and of Fr6mont 
by the radical Independent Republicans. 
After Lincoln’s death, Johnson attempted 
to continue his moderate policies of Re- 
construction (q.v.), but was successfully 
opposed by the radical Republicans, under 
such leaders as Thaddeus Stevens, Sum- 
ner, and Stanton, who nearly impeached 
Johnson, and conducted a vindictive cam- 
paign to subordinate the conquered South- 
ern states. This group nominated Grant in 
1868, and his popular victory at the polls 
was partly due to his milit^ reputation. 
Although his administration is consid- 
ered the most corrupt in U.S.hi8tory, and 
a group of Liberal Republicans left the 
party to nominate Gredey in 1872, Grant 
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was re-elected, and was succeeded bv 
Hayes in the contested election of 1870. 
llirough the following administrations of 
Garfield and Arthur, the party continued 
to manifest a tendency to favor large fi- 
4ianciai and industrial interests, although 
its regular strength derived from such di- 
verse sources as intrenched political ma- 
chines in Eastern cities, financial groups in 
the East and Middle West, and conserva- 
tive Western farniers. On tht whole, both 
.anajor parites avoided definite statements 
of policy and agreed upon most issues. 
Thus it was possible for the Mugwumps 
(q.v.) to shift to the conservative Cleve- 
land (1884) and promote a Democratic 
victory. Cleveland was again President, 
after the unpopular administration of 
Harrison, but m 1896 the coalition of Pop- 
ulists and liberal Democrats, which nom- 
inated Bryan, forced the Republicans to 
take a definitely conservative stand in 
favor of the gold standard, high protective 
tariff, and nationalist expansion. McKin- 
ley defeated Bryan, and his successors, 
Tneodore Roosevelt and Taft, main- 
tained Republican rule until the Progres- 
sive (q.v.) split of 1912 made possible the 
election of the liberal Democrat, Wilson. 
After the First World War there was a con- 
servative reaction in favor of the ‘old- 
line’ Republicans, signalized by Harding’s 
election (1920). In the following decade of 
increasing national pro^erity, Coolidge 
and Hoover maintained Republican dom- 
ination by a general policy of laissez- 
faire, but the post-1929 depression led to 
the election of the Democrat F.D.Roose- 
velt (1932) and his New Deal, followed by 
Truman’s administration. Republicans re^ 
mained conservative, although since Will- 
kie’s campaign (1940) they have quit 
isolationism in World War II and later 
foreign affairs. Eisenhower’s election 
(1952) returned the party to power after 
20 years of Democratic administrations. 

Retrospect of Western Travel^ sketches 
by Harriet Martineau (q.v.). 

Return of Peter Grimm^ The^ play by 
David Bdasco (q.v.), based on an id^ 
suggested by Cecil de Mille, produced in 
1911 and published in 1920. 

Peter Grimm, a kindly, stubborn old 
bachelor, carries on a horticultural busi- 
ness and dictates the affairs of his house- 
hold, in which live his nephew, Frederik 
Grimm, whom he expects to succeed to the 
business; his ward, Catherine, who has 


Reverend Griffith Davenport 

promised him she will marry Frederik; an 
mploye, James Hartman, with whom she 
is really m love; Marta, a trusted old serv- 
imt; and h^ eight-year-old grandson, Wil- 
liam^ who is, unknown to the others, the 
illegitimate wn of Frederik. After Peter’s 
death, his spirit returns and discovers the 
true state of affairs in his household, al- 
though he is unable to convey his pres- 
ence to his loved ones. Finally, through 
the dying William, he manages to com- 
municate that Frederik has meanwhile 
disobeyed his injunction by planning to 
sell the business, and is also responsible for 
the seduction of Marta’s daughter. Peter 
influences Catherine to break her engage- 
ment with the dishonored Frederik and to 
marry James. The play ends when Peter 
departs, taking the boy William with him. 

Reverberator^ The^ novelette by Henry 
James (q.v.). 

REVERE, Paul (1735-1818), Boston sil- 
versmith and en^aver, early assogated 
himself with the Revolutionary cause by 
joining the Sons of Liberty, taking a lead- 
ing part in the Boston Tea Party, and 
drawing satirical cartoons at the time of 
the Stamp Act. He was the official courier 
of the Massachusetts Committee of Cor- 
respondence, in which capacity he became 
famous for his ride from Charlestown to 
Lexington on the night of April 18, 1775, 
to announce the approach of Briti^ 
troops. Samuel Prescott and William 
Dawes also acted as couriers the same 
night, but Revere is remembered because 
he alone is mentioned in Longfellow’s 
poem, ‘Paul Revcrc’s Ride’ (q.v.). He 
later designed and printed the first Con- 
tinental currency and the first official seals 
of the colonies and of Massachusetts. His 
subsequent military career was wi^out 
distinction, and he returned to business. 
His own account of his celebrated ride is 
contained in a letter to Jeremy Belknap, 
first printed in the Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society (Nov. 
1878), which indicates that Longfellow’s 
account is fictitious in such incidents as 
Revere’s wsdting for lantern signals. 

Reverend Griffith Davenport^ The^ 
play by Tames A. Heme (q.v.), pr^uced 
in 1899 but unpublished. It was adapted 
from An Unofficial Patriot^ a novel by 
Helen H. Gardener. 

Griffith Davenport, a Methodist cir- 
cuit rider in Virginia, who feels that slav- 
ery is inconsistent with Christianity, frees 
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his Negroes and champions Lincoln, even 
though he is opposed by his neighbors and 
his son Beverly joins the Confederate 
Army. His wife Kathryn, a Southern 
patrician, disagrees with his ideas, but is 
reconciled by his sincerity, and they re- 
new ‘their vows of love and faith* when he 
is sent to prison after being captured by 
Beverly's company. 

REVERIE, Reginald, pseudonym of 
Grenville Mellen (q.v.). 

Reveries of a Bachelor: or^ A Book of the 
Hearty essays by D.G.Mitchell (q.v.), 
published in 1850 under his pseudonym 
Ik Marvel. The first ‘Reverie* was orig- 
inally published in the Southern Literary 
Messenger (1849). There are three other 
‘Reveries,* familiar essays presenting the 
sentimental musings of the Bachelor, on 
the subjects of marriage, love, and friend- 
ship, based on his knowledge gained 
through experience and imagination. 

Review of Reviews (1891-1937), monthly 
magazine established as a U.S.counter- 
part of the English magazine of the same 
name. The policy was ‘to follow with in- 
telligent interest movements of contem- 
porary history, and to understand some- 
thing of the real character of men and 
women who rank among the living forces 
of our time.* The contents included edito- 
rial comment on current events, leading ar- 
ticles reprinted from other periodicals, and 
reviews of new books and magazines. The 
Review of Reviews worked tor a union 
among ‘English-speaking communities,* 
and tended to be Anglophile until after the 
First World War, when it became prima- 
rily concerned with American problems. In 
1932 it absorbed World's Work (q.v.), but 
its original policy was continued by Al- 
bert Shaw, who edited it from its founding 
until competition from such news maga- 
zines as Time caused it to merge with the 
Literary Digest (q.v., 1937) but this com- 
bination failed within the year. 

Reviewer^ The (1921-5), little magazine 
ublished at Richmond, Virginia, edited 
y Emily Clark and others, including 
Cabell, who alone edited three issues 
(Oct.-Dec. 1921). Although intended to 
champion the cause of Southern litera- 
ture, the magazine published contribu- 
tions from most of the leading American 
authors of the time. Its Southern ‘discov- 
eries* included Frances Newman, Julia 
Peterkin, DuBose Heyward, and Paul 
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Green. During its last year, it was edited ' 
by Green from North Carolina. 

Revolutionary Romances^ series of 
narratives by Simms (q.v.), dealing with « 
life in the South during the Revolutionary . 
War. They are: The Partisan; Mellu 
champe; The Kinsmen^ revised as The 
Scout; Katharine Walton; The Sword and' 
the Distaff y revised as Woodcraft; The For^ 
ayers; and Eutaw, Joscelyn: A Tale of the 
Revolution is not usually considered one*, 
of the series. 

Revolutionary War, name applied to the 
War of Independence (1775-83) fought by 
the British colonies in the present U.S. 
against the mother country. Underlying 
causes were social, economic, political, re- 
ligious, and geographic, but signs of the 
coming struggle were first marked, by such 
difficulties between governors and assem- 
blies as that involving Andros. Colonists 
were ppticularly stirred by the imperial- 
ist policies exhibited in the Navigation 
Acts, which attempted to compel importa- 
tion and exportation exclusively with Eng- 
land, the Molasses Act, the Stamp Act, 
and the Townshend Acts. Opposition to 
these measures appeared in many pub- 
lished works^ ranging from the constitu- 
tional objections of John Dickinson to the 
inflammatory writings of Samuel Adams. 
Despite concessions from the mother 
country, further cleavage occurred follow- 
ing the Boston Massacre, the Boston Tea 
Party, the Boston Port Bill, and the Que- 
bec Act. The Continental Congresses 
(q.v.) were convened, and, when Gov- 
ernor Gage attempted to seize ammuni- 
tion and stores at Concord, he met armed 
resistance at Lexington (April 19, 1775). 
Ethan Allen and Benedict Arnold cap- 
tured Ticonderoga (q.v.), Seth Warner 
took Crown Point (q.v.), and the British 
suffered heavy losses in taking Bunker 
Hill (q.v.). Washington was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Revolutionary 
forces (June 1775), but the colonials were 
split between the generally wealthy Loyal- 
ists and the middle-class and lower-class 
advocates of independence. Paine's Com^ 
mon Sense was a stirring call to liberty, 
but it was more than a year after Lexing- 
ton when the Dedaration of Independence 
was signed. During the early part of the 
war, the Revolutionary armies failed to 
take Quebec, and, although they relieved 
the siege ot Boston (March 17, 1776), 
Howe captured New York during the 
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rapid retreat of the patriots. The first 
i§sue of The Crisis was published in this 
. period of desperation, but five days later 
(Dec. 23, 1776) Washington recrossed the 
Delaware and captured Trenton and 
‘Princeton (qq.v.). In the following year, 
Washington suffered heavy losses, partic- 
. ularly at Brandywine (q.v.), and retreated 
to Valley Forge (q.v.) for a winter of ex- 
treme hardship, although Burgoyne sur- 
rendered at Saratoga (q.v.). In 1778 the 
♦Americans began to achieve success with 
troops trained under von Steuben, and 
while the French fleet aided on the coast 
George Rogers Clark was successful in the 
west. Charleston was captured by the 
British in 1780, Gates was defeated at 
Camden (q.v.), Benedict Arnold’s treason 
was discovered and minor American tri- 
umphs offset Cornwallis’s success in the 
South. The French fleet blocked Corn- 
wallis in Virginia, while Washington, as- 
sisted by Lafayette and Rochambeau, 
came south to force his surrender at York- 
town (Oct. 19, 1781). The lengthy nego- 
tiations resulting in the Treaty of Paris 
(1783) concluded the war. The chief navd 
manoeuvers of the war consisted in the 
privateering activities of John Paul Tones 
(q.v.), and the aid which the French and 
British navies gave to the respective land 
campaigns. Approximately 4,044 enlisted 
men died as a result of the war. 


portant Antarctic research, was con- 
ducted without him. 

REYNOLDS, John (1788-1865), born in 
Pennsylvania, was reared in frontier Ten- 
nessee and Illinois, and became a lawyer 
and jurist in the latter state. He was 
elected governor (1830), and served in the 
state legislature and in Congress as a pro- 
slavery Democrat. His Pioneer History of 
Illinois (1852) is considered a valuable 
source. The Life and Adventures of John 
Kelly (1853) is a semi-autobiographical ro- 
mance that contains some of his scientific 
lectures. In addition to other works, he 
wrote an autobiography, My Own Times 

(1855). 

REZANOV, Nikolai Petrovich (1764- 
1807), Russian colonial administrator, 
whose attempts at colonization in north- 
western America brought him to Cali- 
fornia to obtain supplies (1806). There he 
became engaged to Dona Concepci6n Ar- 

f liello, daughter of the commandant^t the 
an Francisco presidio, possibly for rea- 
sons of state rather than love. On his way 
back to Russia, he died while crossing Si- 
beria. A translation of his documents con- 
cerning the California visit was published 
in 1926, but this part of his career is bet- 
ter known through such literary treat- 
ments as a poem by Bret Harte and Ger- 
trude Atherton’s novel, Rezdnov (1906), 
reprinted in Before the Gringo Came (1915). 


REYNOLDS, Jeremiah N. (1799?- 
1858), reared in Ohio, came to public no- 
tice (1825) when he championed the the- 
ory of Captain J.C.Symmes,Jr., according 
to which the world is compounded of five 
concentric spheres, with a hollow core and 
polar openings so wide that a voyager 
"might pass from the outer side of the 
earth over the rim and down the inner side 
a great distance before becoming aware of 
the fact at all.’ After publishing a review 
of Symmes’s theory, Reynolds made a 
voyage to South America, and uj^n his re- 
turn agitated for a polar expedition. His 
polar theory may have influenced Poe’s 
The Unparalleled Adventure of One Hans 
Pfaair {Southern Literary Messenger. June 
1835), and Poe employed part of Rey- 
nolds’s address to Congress in The Narra^ 
tive of Arthur Gordon Pym (q.v.,1838). 
Reynolds’s tale of Mocha Dick (q.v.) was 
a source of Mohy-Dick. After obtaining a 
pant of $300,000 for polar exploration, 
Reynolds became involved in difficulties, 
and the expedition, which produced im- 


RHETT, Robert Barnwell (1800- 
1876), South Carolina statesman, mem- 
ber of Congress (1837-49), was known zs 
an ardent "fire-eater’ secessionist, and split 
with Calhoun because the latter’s policies 
were not sufficiently extreme. Elected to 
the Senate (1851), Rhett soon resigned in 
protest against a state convention that 
was not rigorous enough in its demands 
for secession. Until the actual secession, 
he promoted his extremist position 
throi^h the Charleston Mercury (1820- 
68), edited by his son. As a member of the 
Confederate Congress, he attacked Jeffer- 
son Davis’s plans for centralized govern- 
ment and continued to emphasize state 
rights. His family name was Smith until 
1837. 

Rhett Butler, character in Gone With the 
^iW(q.v.). 

Rhode Island College, see Brown UnL 
versity. 

RHODES, Eugene Manlove (18^ 
1934), Nebraska-bom author, lived for 
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tome time in New Mexico, where he was 
both cowboy and writer, and, after a long 
residence in New York state, returned 
late in life to New Mexico and California. 
His many short stories and lo novels, in- 
cluding Good Men and True (1910), The 
Desire of the Moth (1916), West Is West 
(1917), Copper Streak (1922), Once in 

the Saddle (i9^i7)f The Trusty Knaves 
(i93;i)> and The Proud Sheriff (1935), 
considered to be among the best literary 
interpretations of cowboy life. His subject 
was consistently the romance of the cattle 
industry during the late 19th century, but 
his faithful depiction of the contemporary 
background and characters and the qual- 
ity of his prose keep his work from the sen- 
timentality and cheap melodrama of the 
usual tales of cowboy adventure. 

RHODES, James Ford (1848-1927), his- 
torian principally famous for his History qf 
the United States from the Compromise of 
1850 (7 vols.,i 893-1906), which covered 
the years 1850-77 as a clash between civ- 
ilizations based on opposed abstract ideas. 
Other works are: History of the Civil War 
(1917; Pulitzer Prize, 1918); and Histoiy 
of the United States from Hayes to McKin-- 
ley (1919). Prior to his work as a historian 
he had been in the iron and steel business 
with his brother-in-law, Marc Hanna. 

Rhodes Scholarships, founded by Cecil 
John Rhodes (1853-1902), British states- 
man and South African empire builder. He 
left the bulk of his £6,000,000 fortune to 
provide scholarships to Oxford University 
for students from the British colonies, the 
U.S., and Germany. The hrst candidates 
were selected in 1903 and. like subsequent 
winners, were judged on tne basis of previ- 
ous college records, including scholarship, 
character^ and leadership in athletics and 
other activities. The scholarships for Ger- 
many were cancelled during the First 
World War. The U.S. is awarded two 
scholarships for each state and territory. 
Among the American literary figura who 
have received Rhodes Scholarships are 
Christopher Morley, J.C.Ransom, R.P. 
Warren, Paul Engle, and R.P.T.Coffin. 
All scholarships were temporarily sus- 
^nded during the First and Second World 

Rfpodora^ The: On Being Askedy Whence 
Mdte Floweffypocca in iambic pentameter 
<H|i||lets by Emerson (q.v.), written in 
and first published in The Western 
WUgtmsger (1839). It is collected in Poems 


(1847). Apropos of the beautiful New 
England nower, the poet condemns* the 
questioning of me divine creative power: 

. . . if eyes were made for seeing,^ 

Then Beauty is its own excuse for bung. 

Rhymes to be Traded for Breads poems 
by Vachel Lindsay (q.v.). 

RIBAUT, (or Ribault), Jean (r.1520-’ 
65), French Huguenot navigator and col- 
onizer, with Laudonniire (q.v.) founded a 
colony at the present Port Royal, South* 
Carolina, and claimed the territory of 
Florida for France (1562). He published 
an account of his expedition as Whole and 
True Discovery of Terra Florida 11563). In 
1565 he returned to reinforce the colony, 
but in a Spanish attack he ana most of 
the colonists were massacred. A modem 
account is contained in Parkman’s Pio- 
neers qf France in the New World. \ 

RICE, Alice [Caldwell] Hegan^ (1870- 
1942), Kentucky-born author of stories for 
children, whose best-known work is Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch (q.v.,1901). 
The Inky Way (1940) and Happiness Road 
(1942) are autobi^raphical works. 

Cale Young Rice (1872-1943), her 
husband, wrote verse, dramas, and an 
autobiography, Bridging the Years (1939)- 

RICE, Dan (1823-1900), New York cir- 
cus clown and showman, entered his pro- 
fession in 1841 and showed his versatility 
in such occupations as strong man, agent 
for the Mormon leader Joseph Smith, pro- 
prietor of wagon shows and showboats, 
song-and-dance comedian, equestrian ac- 
robat, and temperance lecturer. The most 
famous of American clowns, he wore a cos- 
tume accentuating his resemblance to the 
legendary Uncle Sam, and was noted for 
his speeches in the crackerbox tradition of 
American humor. 

RIGBt Elmer (Elmer Reizenstein) 
(1892- ), New York dramatist, pro- 

ducer, and novelist, graduated from the 
New York Law School (1912), but soon 
abandoned this profession for writing. His 
first play, On Trial (i 9H)> was a murder 
mystery employing the technique of the 
motion-picture ‘cutback’ to present scenes 
that are described by the trial witnesses. 
His works for the Morningside Players, a 
litde-theater group, were published in 
Momingyide Plays (1917). In 1923 he ob- 
tained his second success with The Adding 
Machine (q.v.), a satirical fantasy us‘ng 
the technique of Expressionism. His in- 
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terest in the social aspects of life has 
been further exhibited in the realistic 
play Street Scene (q.v.,1929, Pulitzer 
Prize); We^ the People (1933); Judgment 
.Day (i934)> dealing with the ideologies 
involved in the trials for the burning of :hc 
Reichstag building; Between Two Worlds 
(1935); American Landscape (1938); Two 
on an Island (1940); Flight to the West 
(1941); and A New Life (1943). His other 
^ plays, mainly farces and melodramas, 
* include: Wake Upy Jonathan (1928), with 
Catcher Hughes; Cock Robin (1929), with 
Philip Barry; Close Harmony (1929). with 
Dorothy Parker; The Subway (1929); 
Naples and Die (1929); The Left Bank 
(1931); Counsellor-^JLaw (1931;; Black 
Sheep (1^32); and Dream Girl (1945). His 
novels include: A Voyage to Purilia 
(1930); Imperial City (1937) on New 
York; and The Show^ Must Go On (1949). 
He was regional director of the N.Y, 
Federal Theatre Project. He was a founder 
of the Playwright’s Producing Company, 
and directed some of its plays. 


Mitchell. Descendants of the hero appear 
in Tlu Crisis (q.v.). 

Richard Carvel, rebel grandson of a 
Ma^land Tory gentleman, tells of his ex- 
periences in the colonies, among pirates at 
sea, in Georgian London, and as an officer 
under John Paul Jones. From childhood 
he loves beautiful Dorothy Manners, 
daughter of aristocratic Marmaduke Man- 
ners, but he is discouraged by her flirta- 
tions. His friend Henry Swain is a patriot 
lawyer, whose daughter Patty cherishes a 
hopeless affection for Richard. After en- 
counters with Lord Comyn, who duels 
with him and then becomes his friend, and 
a friendship with Charles James Fox, 
Richard ends his naval adventures, hav- 
ing been wounded in the battle between 
the Bonhomme Richard and the Serapis. 
Taken to England to recuperate, he finds 
that Dorothy has always loved him. After 
he escapes to America, they are married, 
with Patty serving as bridesmaid. 

Richard Cory, poem by Robinson (q.v.). 


RICE, Thomas Dartmouth (1808-60); 
popular entertainer known as "the father 
of American minstrelsy,* first popularized 
the Negro minstrel show (q.v.) and 
created die song "Jim Crow* (q.v.). 

RICH, Obadiah (1783-1850), Massachu- 
setts bibliographer, as consul to Valencia 
(1816-29) and in the Balearics (1834-45) 
gathered book and manuscript collections, 
furnishing the stock for his London book- 
store (founded tf.1829). His catalogues 
helped direct the scholarship of Irving, 
Prescott, Ticknor, and George Bancroft. 

RICH, Richard (^.1609-10), English sol- 
dier, sailed for Virginia on the Sea Adven- 
ture^ when it accompanied Somers’s fleet 
(June 1609). He witnessed the severe 
storm that drove the ship on the rocks off 
St.George’s Island in the Bermudas, and 
participated in the near-abandonment of 
the Virginia colony (June 1610). He ar- 
rived in England (Sept. 1610) with Gates, 
and published his Newes from Virgini^ a 
ballad based on these experienc^. The 
work contains information regarding the 
settlement in Virginia and was probably 
influential in the sailing of two further 
fleets the following year. It may have sug- 
gested scenesinShakespeare’s The Tempest. 

Richard CarveL novel by Winston 
Churchill (q.v.) published in 1899. It owes 
ob^ous debts to Thackeray and Wdr 


Richard Hurdis; or^ The Avenger qf 
Bloody romance by Simms (q.v.), pub- 
lished in 1 838 as one of his series of border 
Romances. Like its sequel, Border Beagles 
(q.v.), it is based on the activities of the 
bandit Murrell (q.v.). 

Richard Hurdis, an impetuous youth, 
leaves home after a quarrel with his vil- 
lainous half-brother John over the affec- 
tions of Maiy Easterly. Accompanied by a 
friend, he rides into Alabama, where he 
becomes acquainted with the operations 
of a mysterious outlaw clan, led by the 
bandit Foster. After his companion is 
killed, Richard TOses as a gambler, worms 
his way into Foster’s confidence, and 
learns the organization of the gang. With 
this information he is able to lead an at- 
tack that results in the band’s overthrow. 
Although Fost^ escapes, John, who has 
been forced to join the outlaws, is killed. 
Richard returns home and marries Mary. 

Richard Saundbrs, see Frankliny B. 

RICHARDS, Laura Euzabeth (1850- 
1943), daughter of Samuel Gridley Howe 
and Julia Ward Howe. With her sister, 
Maud Howe Elliott, she wrote The Life of 
Julia Ward Howe {1916; Pulitzer Prize, 
1917), She has written some So other 
b^ks, most of them for children, which 
include Captain January (1890) and 
When I Was Your Age (1893). 
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RICHARDSON, CharlesFrancis(i85i- 

E 13), journalist and author, professor of 
iglish at Dartmouth (1882-1911). His 
American Literature^ 1607-1885 (2 vols., 
1887-8), although neither accurate nor 
judicious, is distinguished as an early treat- 
ment of the subject. 

RICHARDSON, Henrv Hobson (18^8- 
86), New York architect, born in Louisi- 
ana, studied at the Beaux-Arts in Paris 
and became the leading exponent of the 
Romanesque Revival during a period of 
architectural romanticism. His best-known 
edifice, Trinity Church (1872-7) at Bos- 
ton, is famous for its sturdy character and 
use of polychrome stone. Among his other 
works are: Sever Hall at Harvard, parts of 
the state capitol at i^bany, the Quincy li- 
brary, the First Baptist Church at Boston, 
and the Marshall Field Building at Chi- 
cago. His buildings are of rough sand- 
stone or brick, with massive, sguat towers 
and low arches, and manifest simplicity of 
mass and solid architectural structure. By 
entrusting important units of decoration 
to such men as Saint-Gaudens and John 
La Farge, he did much to elevate the 
minor crafts. His attempt to adjust the 
Romanesque style to American needs 
formed a point of departure for a more 
sincere architectural expression and in- 
fluenced such men as Sullivan and Root. 

RICHARDSON, John (1796-1852), 
Canadian author, whose Wacousta^ or The 
Prophecy: A Tale oj the Canadas (3 vols., 
1832), a frontier romance based on the ca- 
reer of Pontiac, was a literary expression 
of Canadian nationalism. His IFar 0/1812 
(1842) marked the beginning of scientific 
history in his country. 

Richelieu: A Domestic Tragedy^ French 
play adapted by J.H.Payne (q.v.), pro- 
duced (London, 1826) as The French Liber- 
tine y published (N.Y.,1826), revived 
(1850) as Remorse. It concerns the ruin of 
Mme. Dorival by Richelieu. 

Richmond, capital and largest city of 
Virginia, near the mouth of the James 
River, was founded by William Byrd 
(1733). The Virginia Convention met 
mere (1775), and during the Civil War the 
dty served as capital of the Confederacy, 
becoming the goal of several expeditions 
by Northern troops. It has been an impor- 
tant 9«aport and center of trade, espe- 
ciaUMn tobacco, from the earliest times, 
aiuj^pd a population in 1950 of 230,310, 


with 328,050 in the metropolitan area. 
The Southern Literary Messenger and The 
Reviewer were published at Richmond, 
and besides important churches and mu- 
seums the city is known for its educational . 
institutions, including the University of 
Richmond, Union Theological Seminarjr, 
Richmond Normal School, and several 
schools for Negroes. Nathaniel Bacon, 
Patrick Henry, John Marshall, Jefferson 
Davis, Monroe, Tyler, and R.E.Lee are^ 
associated with its history. John Powell is * 
a Richmond musician, and authors have in- 
cluded Poe, Cabell, Glasgow, andFreeman. 

Richmond Enquirer (1804-77), semi- 
weekly newspaper edited (i8cU~45) by 
Thomas Ritchie, absorbed the Jeffersonian 
Richmond ExamineTy was later Jacksonian. 

RICHTER, Conrad (189Q- y, Penn- 
sylvania-born author, later resident in 
New Mexico, whose novels include: The 
Sea 0/ Grass (1937), about an Eastern 
woman’s life in the Southwest; Tacey 
Cromwell (1942), about a prostitute in 
early 20th-century Arizona; The Free Man 
(1943), concerning the socid rise of a Ger- 
man in colonial Philadelphia; Always 
Young and Fair (1947), about a woman’s 
life in a Pennsylvania town during the 
Spanish-American War; and the trilogy, 
The Trees {i^^o)y about a rough 18th- 
century pioneering family in Ohio; The 
Fields (1946), concerning the family and 
the region during the Civil War era; and 
The Town (1950, Pulitzer Prize), on the 
jater family, its pioneer spirit urban- 
ized, torn between idealisni and realism. 
Early Americana (1936) prints stories of 
the Southwest. The Mountain on the Desert 
(1955) considers regionalism and writing. 

Rickaree Indians, see Ankara. 

RICKETSON, Daniel (1813-98), Mas- 
sachusetts poet, whose work includes The 
Factory Bell and Other Poems (1873), 
vealing his sympathy with working people. 
He was a friend of the Transcendentalists 
and was intimate with Thoreau. 

RIDGE, Lo^ (1871-1941), Irish-born 
poet, after living in Australia came to the 
tJ.S. (1907). Her first book. The Ghetto 
andOther Poems (1918), influenced by Im- 
agism, depicts New York life. After Sun- 
Up (1920) and RedFlag (1927), she wrote 
Firehead^ (i 93 ^ 9 )» inspired by the Sacco- 
Vanzetti Case, a psychological tale of the 
crucifixion as seen by John, Peter, Mary, 
and Mary Magdelene. Dance 0/ Fire 
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(1935) shows further technical develop- 
ment in the use of symbolism and deals 
with her consistent theme of the martyr- 
dom of the downtrodden, 

* RIDING, Laura (1901- born in 
New York, long an expatriate in Mallorca 
apd England, is best known for her nine 
books of poetry, gathered in Collected 
Poems (i 938)« She has written several 
critical works, such as Contemporaries and 

« Snobs (1928), and her collaborations with 
Robert Graves include A Survey of Mod- 
emist Poetry (1927). She is also the author 
of a novel, A Trojan Ending (1937), re- 
telling the story of the Trojan War, and 
Lives of Wives (1939), concerned with 
such pre-Christian heroes as Cyrus, Aris- 
totle, and Ceesar, considering them as 
husbands whose private lives illuminate 
their public careers. 

RIDPATH, John Clark (1840^1900), 
professor at Indiana Asbury University 
(1869-85), which during his administra- 
tion as vice president became De Pauw 
University. His popularization of schol- 
arly subjects won him an extensive con- 
temporary reputation, and his works in- 
cluded not only writings of his own, but 
the editing of encyclopedias and a library 
of universal literature. 

RIESENBERG, Felix (1879-1939), en- 
gin^r and sailor, whose voyages in both 
sailing craft and steamships furnished ma- 
terial for his books, including Under Sail 
(1915), The Men on Beck (1918), Vignettes 
of the Sea (1926), Shipmates (1928), Clip- 
per Ships (1932), Log of the Sea (i933)> 
Cape Horn (1939), and The Pacific Ocean 
(1940). His novels about life at sea include 
East SidCy West Side (1927), Red Horses 
(1928), and Mother Sea (1933)* 

RIGDON, Sidney (1793-1876), Mormon 
leader, whose rewriting of a religious novel 
is sometimes said to have been the basis of 
the Book of Mormon, After he and Joseph 
Smith had become involved in a financid 
scheme in Ohio, they fled to Missouri, 
where they barely escaped execution for 
armed clashes in favor of Mormonism. At 
the Mormon settlement at Nauvoo, Illi- 
nois, Smith and Rigdon split, partly over 
the matter of polygamy; when Brigham 
Young succeeded Smith, Rigdon was ex- 
communicated and at Pittsbuigh founded 
his own Church of Christ. 

RIGGS, Lynn (1899-1954). Oklahoma 
poet and dramatist, blown for his plays 


Rib 

on the people and folk themes of the 
southern Plains region. The most noted of 
these are: Roadside (1930), a romantic 
comedy; Green Grow the Ulacs (q.v.,1931), 
a folk-piay set in the Indian Territory in 
1900 and intended to dramatize the spirit 
of Western folk songs; Russet Mantle 
(q.v.,1936), a comedy concerned with the 
problems of youth in a transitional cul- 
ture; and Th Cherokee Night (19^6), a 
tragedy dealing with the degradation of 
the Cherokee Indians following the U.S. 
occupation of Oklahoma. Other plays in- 
clude Big Lake (1927), Sump*n Like 
Wings (1928), A Lantern to See By (1928), 
and The Cream in the Well (1941). He 
has also published a book of poetry, The 
' Iron Dish (1930), 

Right of Wa% The^ novel by Gilbert 
Parker (q.v.). 

Rights of Man^ The^ political tract by 
Thomas Paine (q.v.), published at Lon- 
don (2 parts,i79i-2). A defense of the 
French Revolution against the attacks of 
Burke, it resulted in a British law against 
seditious publications and in Paine’s flight 
to France to escape prosecution. 

The argument is based on the principle 
that sovereignty inheres in the will of the 
present majority, as a continuous com- 
pact reaffirmed by each generation. Men 
left the state of nature because moral vir- 
tue was insufficient to rule them, and the 
end of government is the freedom and se- 
curity of the individual. In civil communi- 
ties, civil rights rest on the natursd rights 
inherited from the original condition of 
mankind. These natural rights include the 
maximum of freedom of action and 
thought that is compatible with the nat- 
ural rights of others. Civil authority 
should interfere with the natural freedom 
of indiidduals only in so far as is required 
to insure and protect the security and 
happiness of the majority of the people. 

RIIS, Jacob August (1849-1914), Dan- 
ish-born reformer, journalist, and author, 
came to New York (1870), where his own 
experiences in the slums and his observa- 
tions as a police reporter on New York pa- 
pers led him to declare war on tenement 
conditions, child labor, and other abuses 
of lower-class urban life. His lone fight 
was mded later by Theodore Roosevelt, 
who, as head of the city police board, New 
York governor, and U.S.Prcsident, gave 
him great support. Among Riis's books de- 
scribing his work were: now the Other Hoff 
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Lines (1890); The Children of the Poor 
(1892); Out of Mulberry Street (1898); and 
The Battle with the Slum (1902). The Mak~ 
ingof an American (1901) is an autobiog- 
raphy* 

RILEYy [Isaac] Woodbridoe (1869- 
*933)> professor of philosophy at Vassar 
(1908-33), was a leader in the study of 
>bnerican philosophic thought. His b^ks 
include American Philosophy (1907) and 
American Thought from Puritanism to 
Pragmatism (1915, enlarged 1923). 

RILEY, James Whitcomb (1849-1916), 
Indiana poet, tried his hand at such di- 
verse occupations as acting with a patent 
medicine show and house painting, until 
his connection with a local newspaper led 
him into a career of journ^ism and the 
writing of verse. His popularity dates from 
his period on the Indianapolis Journal 
(1877-85), to which he contributed a se- 
ries of genid poems in rustic dialect, os- 
tensibly written by ‘Benj. F. Johnson, of 
Boone.’ The series, which included ‘When 
the Frost Is on the Punkin,* was published 
in The Old Swimmin*-Hole and ^Leven 
More Poems (q.v.,1883). This was the first 
of a number of books marked by the fre- 
(j^uent use of Hoosier dialect, a simple sen- 
timentality, a quaint whimsical kindli- 
ness, and cheerful philc^phy, blended 
with a frequently obtrusive pathos. The 
most popular of the poems were ‘Little Or- 
phant Annie,* ‘The Old Man and Jim,* 
*Knce-Deep in June,* and ‘The Ragnedy 
Man,* while the most successful of his 
books were Afterwhiles (1887), Pipes 0* 
Pan at Zekesbury (1888), Rhymes of Child-- 
hood (1890), and Poems Here at Home 
(1893). also popular as a reader of 

his own poems, and frequently appeared 
with ‘Bill* Nye, whose broad humor he 
complemented with his appealing senti- 
mentality. Meredith Nicholson’s The 
Poet is a fictional biography of Riley* 

RIMMER, William (1816-79), English- 
born sculptor and painter, was brou^t to 
the U.S. (r.1824), and became noted as a 
sculptor through his interest in direct 
carving and sculptural form, his knowl- 
edge of anatomy gained as a physician, 
and his attempt to escape the formal neo- 
dassical modding of his time. He mod- 
eUed numerous powerful though ana- 
tomical figures, such as The Falling Gladi- 
ator and The Dying Centaur^ but did not 
justify his talents in his single public mon- 
ument, that of Alexander Hamilton at 
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Boston. He lectured at the Lowell Insti- 
tute, Cooper Institute, and Boston Mu- 
seum, and wrote Elements of Design (1864) 
and Art Anatomy (i 877). 

RINEHART, Mary Roberts (1876-' 
), born in Pittsburgh, establish^ her- 
sdf as a leading author of mystery stories 
with her first books. The Circular Stair- 
case (1908) and The Man in Lower Ten 
(1909). The former was dramatized with 
Avery Hopwood as The Bat (1920). She* 
has continued to write popular stories of 
horror and crime detection, as well as sev- 
eral plays and a series of humo^us novels 
whose heroine is the eccentric old maid 
‘Tish.* My Story (1931, reviseSd 1948) is 
her autobiography. \ 

RINGLING, Charles (1863-1^26), and 
four of his brothers, Otto, Albeir, Alfred, 
and John, performed in their own wagon 
show, which in 1884 became the Ringling 
Brothers Circus. This has been the lead- 
ing American circus since 1907, when it 
absorbed the Barnum and Bailey com- 
bination. 

Rip Van Winkle^ tale by Irving (q.v.), 
published in The Sketch-Book (q.v.,1819- 
20). Joseph Jefferson is famous for his act- 
ing of the title role in a dramatic version, 
which he made with Boucicault in 1865. 

Rip, an indolent, good-natured Dutch- 
American, lives with his shrewish wife in a 
village on the Hudson during the years be- 
fore ^he Revolution. One day, while hunt- 
ing in the Catskills with his dog Wolf, he 
meets a dwarflike stranger dressed in the 
ancient Dutch fashion. He helps him to 
carry a keg, and with him joins a party 
silently engaged in a game of ninepins. 
After drinking of the liquor they furnish, 
he falls into a sleep which lasts 20 years, 
during which the Revolutionary War 
takes place. He awakes as an old man, re- 
turns to his altered villw. is greeted by 
his old dog, who dies of tne excitement, 
and finds that his wife has long been dead. 
Rip and his associates are almost forgot- 
ten, but he goes to live with his daughter, 
now grown and the mother of a family, 
and soon wins new friends by his generos- 
ity and cheerfulness. 

RIPLEY, Georoe (1802-80), Massachu- 
setts religious thinker, writer, and re- 
former, graduated from Harvard (1823) 
and its Divinity School (1826), after 
which he l^an his i5«vear minist^ of a 
Boston Unitarian churcn* He exhibited his 
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literary and philosophical interest in the 
G^man transcendental thinkers in his 
editorship of the Christian Register^ a Uni- 
tarian paper which he made so liberal that 
he was attacked by Andrews Norton for a 
. ^leaning toward infidelity.’ He made a 
more direct contribution to American 
knowledge of idealistic philosophy in Spec- 
imens of Foreign Standard Literature (14 
vols..i 838-42), edited with F.H.Hedge, 
which included contributions from Mar- 
, garet Fuller, W.H.Channing, J.S.Dwight, 
^nd J.F.Clarke. This work had a consid- 
erable effect on the Transcendentalists, 
since it contained the documents on which 
their philosophy was partly based. Ripley’s 
Discourses on the Philosophy of Religion 
(1836) precipitated anodier attack by 
Norton, which he answered in Letters on 
the Latest Form of Infidelity (1840). In 
1841 he retired from the ministiy. He put 
his Transcendentalist theones into prac- 
tice by helping to found The Dial and to 
organize Brook Farm. As president of this 
communit)^ he ^ided it through the 
period of Fourierism, and he helped to 
found the North American Phalanx on 
Fourierist principles. At Brook Farm he 
edited The Harbinger (q.v., 1845-9), and 
after the colon^^’s failure he continued it 
in New York with Parke Godwin. Riplev 
was the book reviewer of the New lork 
Tribune (1849^80), distinguished for his 
criticism. During these years he also con- 
tinued his interest in reform, edited such 
works as A Handbook of Literature on the 
Fine Arts (1852) with Bayard Taylor, and 
New American Cyclopadia (16 vols.,1858- 
63) with C.A.Dana, and made trips to 
Europe (1866,1869-^0), where he met 
with many authors and philosophers 
whose views he had championed. 

RIPLEY, Robert LIeroy] (1893- ^ ), 

California-born New York cartoonist, 
radio speaker, and writer. The first toI- 
lected volume of his syndicated series, 
‘Believe It or Not!' appeared in 1928. 

RIPLEY, WiluamZ[ebin a] (i867-I94’^)> 
economist, professor at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (1895-1^1) and 
at Harvard (1901-33). His books include: 
Financial History of Virginia (1890); 
Trusts. Pools^ and Corporations (1905)? 
and Main Street and Wall Street (19^7); 
well as several books on railroad finance. 
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RUe of SUas Lapham^ The^ novel by 
Howells (q.v.) published in 1885. 

Colond Silas Lapham, a typical self- 
made businessman, has risen m>m a Ver- 
mont farm to wealth and prominence as a 
paint manufacturer. He establishes his 
family in Boston, where he begins to build 
a niansion, and umes his wife, Persia, and 
their daughters, Penelope and Irene, to 
enter Brahmin society, for which their 
wealth would seem to qualify them. Tom 
Girey and Penelope, the older and more 
intelligent sist^, are in love, but he be- 
longs to the socid ^roup to which the Lap- 
hams cannot attain, and there is a mis- 
understanding when Iren^ immature and 
impulsive, bdieves that Tom returns her 
love for him. Penelope refuses his proposal, 
and, at the Coreys^ dinner party, which 
Penelope docs not attend. Silas gets drunk 
and reveals himself as a brash and sturdy 
nouveau riche. He has meanwhile been 
speculating unsuccessfully and faces bank- 
niptcy. His only heme is the sale o^a mill- 
ii^ property to an English syndicate, and 
his former partner, Rogers, presses him to 
this action, although foth luiow that this 
will result in disaster to the s^rndicate. 
When Lapham’s fair play and integrity 
cause him to refuse the opportunity, he is 
ruined and returns to Vermont. Although 
he has fallen in the social scale, he has 
risen morally. Tom and Penelope are 
married and go to Mexico to escape the 
unhappy background of social distinc- 
tions between their families. 

Rise of the Dutch Republic^ The^ his- 
tory by J.L.Motlcy (q.v.). 

RIVERA, Diego (1886-1957), Mexican 
painter, noted for his revived of the tech- 
nique of fresco painting. He is best known 
for his murals dealing with social prob- 
lems from a Marxist point of view, but 
this is not completely evident in such 
paintings as those in the Stock Exchange 
and School of Fine Arts in San Francisco, 
and the depictions of industrial life in the 
Detroit Institute of Arts. In his represen- 
tations of American liberalism in the New 
Workers’ School (New York City), and a 
fresco for Rockefeller Center, which was 
removed because of its radical implications 
but repainted in Mexico City, he most 
completely presents his social attitude. 
He collaborated with Bertram Wolfe on 
two books, Portrait of America (1934) and 
Portrait of Mexico (1936)' 


Rise of American CivUissation^ Ths^ 
history by C and M.Bcard (qq.v.). 
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RIVES, Am£lie (1863-1945), Vir^nia^ 
born novelist, poct^ and playwright, lived 
for some time in England, where she fell 
under the influence of the attenuated im- 
pressionism of the ^71 de sihle authors, as 
IS revealed in her novelette. The ^uick or 
the Dead? (1888), a psychological study of 
a woman torn between love for her dead 
husband and for the living cousin who 
strongly resembles him. Her other works 
include; Brother to the Dragons (1888), a 
collection of tales; Barbara Dering (1892), 
a sequel to The S[}iick or the Dead?; Herod 
and Miriamne (1889), Athelwold (1893), 
and Augustine the Man (1906), blank- 
verse tragedies; Love 4 n^Mist (i9^7)> a 
comedy written with Gilbert Emery; 
SelinS (1905), a dramatic poem; and the 
romantic novels, The Golden Rose (1908), 
Pan's Mountain (1910), Virginia of Vir- 
ginia (1888), The Witness of the Sun 
(1889), According to St.John (1891), Hid- 
den House (1912), World's End (i9i4)> 
The Ghost Garden (1918), and Firedamp 
(1930). In 1896 she married the Russian 
Prince Troubetzkoy. 

Rivet in Grandfather's Neckt The^ ro- 
mance by Cabell (q.v.). 

Rivington's New-York Gazeteer (1773- 
83), New York City Tory newspaper, 
founded by James Rivington (17^- 
1802). It was issued under the protection 
of the British Army, being suspended 
from 1775 to 1777, revived as Rivington's 
New-York Loyal Gazette and later Ro^al 
Gazette^ and continued until the with- 
drawal of the army. Jonathan Odell was a 
contributor. 

Road Not Taken^ The^ poem in iambic 
tetrameter by Robert Frost (q.v.), pub- 
lished in Mountain Interval (19^6). 

The poet tells how the course of his life 
was determined when he came upon two 
roads that diverged in a wood. Forced to 
choose, he ‘took the one less traveled by, 
And that has made all the difference.’ 

Road of AgeSf novel by Robert Nathan 
(q.v.). 

Road to Rome^ The^ comedy by Robert 
Sherwood (q.v.). 

Roads of Destiny f stories by W.S.Porter 
(q.v.). 

Roan Stattion^ allegorical narrative in 
free verse, by Jeffers (q.v.), published in 
Roan Stallion^ Tamar^ and Other Poems 

<1915)- 


Roanoke Island 

California, a young half-breed woman, 
is married to Johnny, a farmer of the Cali- 
fornia mountains. Although she is de-* 
voted to her daughter Christine, she 
loathes her sordid lire with her brutal and 
obscene husband, and longs for a passion- 
ate emotional experience, which even her 
Catholic faith fails to give her. Then her 
husband brings home a beautiful roan 
stallion, who arouses in California’s prim- 
itive mind a feeling of love and adoration, 
partly sexual, partly religious. After a wild 
ride in the night, which she imagines to be* 
a sexual encounter, she returns to the 
drunkenly amorous Johnny, frofe whose 
advances she escapes in disgust. She runs 
to the corral, where he follows, and Cali- 
fornia helps the stallion to kill ner hus- 
band, by shooting a dog who interferes. 
After Johnny has been trampled to death, 
she is ‘moved by some obscure muman 
fidelity* to shoot the stallion, ana then 
turns to her daughter ‘the mask of a 
woman who has killed God.’ 

Roanoke Island, off the coast of North 
Carolina, south of the town of Kitty 
Hawk, was first settled in 1584, when 
Ralegh dispatched Sir Richard Grenville 
to plant a colony there. In 1585 Drake 
visited the colony, found it in bad straits, 
and took all the settlers back to England. 
A few days after his departure, Grenville 
arrived with a relief ship, and, finding the 
settlement deserted, left a party of 15 
men for recolonization. Among them was 
Thomas Hariot (q.v.). In 1587 Ralegh 
sent another colony of 117 people under 
John White, who found that the previous 
15 colonists had disappeared. White re- 
turned (1591) to the colonists he had left, 
but found that they too had vanished 
without any trace^ except the single word 
‘Croatan,’ mysteriously c^ed on a tree. 
Among those who had disappeared was 
White’s granddaughter, Virginia Dare 
(1587-?). the first white child of English 
arents Dom in America. Some evidence 
as been advanced for the traditional be- 
lief that the colonists lived and intermar- 
ried among the Croatan Indians on a 
near-by island, leaving half-breed de- 
scendants who moved to the southern part 
of the state. Among the literature con- 
cerned with Roanoke is Paul Green’s The 
Lost Colony (1937)9 & historical pageant 
produced annually on the island. The 
most famous event of its later history is 
the Battle of Roanoke Island (Feb. 89 
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1862) in which Union troops and vessels 
ynder the command of Burnside captured 
this strategic Confederate position. 

Rob of the Bowl: A Legend of StJnigoes, 
romance by J.P.Kennedy (q.v.), pub- 
lished in 1838. This story of colonial 
Maryland in 1681, realistically treaty al- 
though the subject is melodramatic, is 
concerned with the attempt by Protestant 
factions to overthrow the Catholic Lord 
Baltimore. 


(^931)1 A humorous narrative about a 
farmer and his wife who discover a pot of 
gold; The Haunted Mirror (1932), short 
stories of Kentucky mountain folk; He 
Sent Forth a Raven (1935), a novel con- 
cerned with the relation of farmers to the 
soil they till; Black Is My Truelove's Hair 
(1938), the story of a village girl and the 
two love affairs that shape her life; and 
Not by Strange Gods (1941), stories mainly 
about Kentucky women. 


AOBB, John S. (A- 1847), StLouis jour- 
neyman printer, whose typical South- 
western fix)ntier humor and extravagant 
tales about Mike Fink were collected &om 
various periodicals in Streaks of Squatter 
Lifcy and Far~fVest Scenes (1847). He was 
also the author of Kaam; OTy Daylight . • . 
A Tale of the Rocky Mountains (1847). 
ROBERTS, Sir Charles George Doug- 
las (1860-1945), Canadian poet, novelist, 
editor, and university professor, after the 
popular success of his history of Canada 
(1897) and other writings, moved to New 
York to devote himself to literature. He 
published several volumes of poetry, but 
was best known for his historical fiction 
for children and adults, including The 
Raid from Beausljour (1894), ^ Sister to 
Evangeline (1898), Barbara Ladd (1902), 
The iVatcher of the Trails (1904), Red Fox 
(1905), and Haunters of the Silences (1907)* 


ROBERTS, Elizabeth Madox (1886- 
1941), born in the Kentucky farniing 
region, which she described in her fiction, 
graduated from the University of Chicago 
(1921). Her first publications were vol- 
umes of verse. In the Great Steep* s Garden 
(1915) and Under the Tree (1922, enlarged 
1930), and her later poetry is collected in 
Song in the Meadow (1940), containing 
lyrics and verse legends. The Time of 
Man (q.v.,1926), her first novel, set in the 
Kentucky countryside, deals with poor 
whites possessed by the restless pioneer 
urge. My Heart and My Flesh (q.v., 1927), 
another novel with a pastoral background, 
is the tragic story or a woman driven to 
the verge of madness. The au Aor’s scru- 
pulous and effective re^cr^tion of folk 
customs and speech distinguishes her 
further fiction, which includes: Jingling in 
the PFind (1928), a satirical fantasy whose 
chief character is a rainmaker on his way 


to a professional convention; The Great 
Meadow (q.v.,1930), a historical novel, de- 
picting the beauty and terror of pioneer 
life in Kentucky; A Buried Treasure 


ROBERTS, Kenneth [Lewis] (1885- 
1957), Maine novelist, graduated from 
Cornell (1908), became a journalist, and 
later achieved recognition as a vivid and 
accurate historical novelist. His fiction in- 
cludes: Arundel (1930), the story of Ben- 
edifct Arnold’s expedition against Quebec; 
The Lively Lady (1931), dealing with the 
War of 1812; Rabble in Arms (1933) and 
Captain Caution (1934), sequels to Arun- 
del; Northwest Passage (1937), the story of 
Robert Rogers, the campaigns of his 
Rangers against the Indians, and hfs later 
attempts to find a Northwest Passage; 
Oliver Wiswell (1940), a tale of the Amer- 
ican Revolution as seen by a colonial 
Loyalist soldier and historian; and Lydia 
Bailey (1947), a picaresque romance about 
a young Maine lawyer’s pursuit of a girl 
through Toussaint’s uprising in Haiti, 
the l^politan War, and political machi- 
nations of the Federal era; and Boon 
Island (1956), based on the case of 18th- 
century Britons shipwrecked off Maine’s 
coast. He also wrote: Trending into Maine 
(i 938> revised ’44) including writings of 
others on his native state; For Authors 
Only (193s), essays showing his salty hu- 
mor; March to Quebec (1938), compiling 
source materials of Arundel; and I Wanted 
to Write (1949), on literary problems. 
Robert’s Rules of Order, manual of par- 
liamentary procedure (1876, revised 1915, 
*43)> by General Henry Martyn Robert 
(1837-1923), a military engineer. 
ROBERTSON, James (1742-1814), Vir- 
ginia-born frontiersman, reared in North 
Carolina, helped form the Watauga Asso- 
ciation (1771-8), a semi-independent state 
on the North Carolina frontier, offering 
opportunities for poor settlers. He founded 
the present Nashville, Tennessee (i779)* 

ROBERTSON, Morgan Andrew (1861- 
1915), popular author of romantic sea 
stories, which include: Spun-Yam (1898): 
Where Angels Fear to Tread (1899); and 
Land-Ho! (1905)* 
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ROBERTSON* William (1721-93), 
Scottish historian, educator, and church 
leader, whose masterpiece, The History of 
the Reign of the Emperor Charles the Fifth 
(1769), was republished (1857) with an 
appendix by W.H.Prescott, an enthusias- 
tic follower of Robertson’s concepts of his- 
torical writing. An outgrowth of Robert- 
son’s interest in the New World, awak- 
ened by his research for this work, was his 
History of America (2 vols.,1777), inter- 
rupted by the outbreak of the Revolution- 
ary War. Although criticized for its omis- 
sions and inaccuracies, this vivid and 
nrioving narrative was very popular in its 
time. 

ROBESON, Paul (1898- ), Negro 

actor and singer, whose stage and motion 
picture career has included leading roles 
in All God*s Chillun Got WingSy The Em~ 
peror Jones^ Show Boaty and Othello. 

Robin Dayy The Adventures 0/, novel by 
R.M.Bird (q.v.). 

ROBINS, Elizabeth (1865-1952), Amer- 
ican actress^ famous for her creation of 
Ibsen roles in London during the 1890’s, 
has written such works as The Magnetic 
North (1904), a novel set in the Klondike, 
which she visited during the gold rush; A 
Dark Lantern (1905); Come and Find Me 
^1908), a novd set in Alaska and Cali- 
fornia; and Votes for Women (1906), a 
play, and The Convert (1907), a novel, both 
setting forth ideas of woman suffrage. She 
has written of her stage experiences in 
Ibsen and the Actress (1928), and in 1932 
published Theatre and Friendshipy a vol- 
ume of letters written to her by Henry 
ames, which she edited with an auto- 
ipgraphical commentary. Some of her 
books were published under the pseudo- 
nym C.E.Raimond. 

ROBINSON, Beverley (1723-92), col- 
onel of a Loyalist regiment during the 
Revolutionary War was implicated m the 
treason plot of Benedict Arnold and 
Andr6. He was later banished from New 
York and lived in Canada. 

ROBINSON, Charles (1818-94), Mas- 
sachusetts antislavery leader, emigrated 
to California (1849), where he established 
a newspaper and became a member of the 
legislature, opposing California’s entrance 
into the Union as a slave state. He con- 
tinued his adherence to the Free-Soil pro- 
gram as a leader of the Emigrant Aid So- 
ciety in Kansas (1854), where he became 


territorial governor (1856), as well as first 
governor of the state (1861) after it ‘was 
admitted to the Union. His books include 
Kansas: Its Interior and Exterior Life 
(1856) and The Kansas Co^ict (1892),. 
histories of the struggle for Free Soil. 

ROBINSON, Edwin Arlington (186^ 
I935)> was reared in Gardiner, Maine, the 
prototype of his ‘Tilbury Town,' and after 
studying at Harvard (1891-3) was em-^ 
ployed in New York City. His first vol- * 
ume of poems. The Torrent and the Night 
Before (1896), was privately printed. In 
these early poems, strongly inflbenced by 
his reading of Hardy, he presen t^ the first 
of his spare, incisive portraits cn the peo- 
ple of Tilbury, marked by a dry New Eng- 
land manner that proved crypmc to his 
few readers. One reviewer stated mat ‘The 
world is not beautiful to him, but\a prison 
house,’ to which Robinson later replied: 
The world is not a “prison-house,” but a 
kind of spiritual kindergarten where be- 
wildered infants are trying to spell God 
with the wrong blocks.’ Some of the poems 
of this book were reprinted, with addi- 
tions, in The Children of the Night (1897), 
containing the ‘Credo’ in which the poet 
recognizes that there is ‘not a glimmer’ for 
one who ‘welcomes when he fears, the 
black and awful chaos of the night’; but 
states that he feels ‘the coming glory of 
the Light’ through an intuition of a spirit- 
ual guidance that transcends the life of the 
senses. Many of the other poems are psy- 
chological portraits, similar in form to 
those of Browning, including such charac- 
ter studies as those of the wedthy and 
wise Richard Cory, who committed sui- 
cide for lack of a positive reason for being; 
Cliff Klingenhagen, with his mysterious 
ironic philosophy of life; the spiteful 
miser, Aaron Stark; Luke Havergal, the 
bereaved lover; and romantic old John 
Evereldown. The Children of the Night 
impressed Theodore Roosevelt, and, 
upon th<^^ publication of Captain Craig 
(q.v.,1902), the President helped Robin- 
son escape from such work as inspector of 
subway construction to a clerkship in the 
New York Custom Hous^ (1905-10). In- 
cluded in Captain Craig are such charac- 
ter studies as Tsaac and Archibald’ and 
The Book of Annandale’ (qq.v.), while 
The Town Down the River (1910) contains 
•Miniver Cheevy’ (q.v.), ‘How Annandale 
Went Out,’ and other portraits. After this 
date, Robinson was able to give his entire 
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time to poetry, much of which he wrote 
during hi8 annual summer residence at the 
MacDowell Colony in New Hampshire. 
His next works were plays: Van Zom 
(1914), a 'comedy’ whose titular figure, 

' mysteriously able to learn the secrets or 
others, aids in solving their personal prob- 
lems; and The Porcupine (1915), a tragedy 
founded on a similar psychological situa- 
tion. The Man Against the Sky (1916) is a 
collection of poems, whose title piece 
“ (q.v.) sets forth the author’s philosophy of 
life with striking symbolic power. Other 
poems in the volume include 'Flam- 
monde,’ 'Cassandra,’ and the Shake- 
spearean study, 'Ben Jonson Entertains a 
Man from Stratford’ (qq.v.). With Merlin 
(q.v., 1917) he began the Arthurian trilogy 
completed by Lancelot (q.v.,1920) and 
Tristram (q.v., 1927; Pulitzer Prize, 1928), 
in which he studies the characters as in- 
dividuals who act according to their par- 
ticular passions, independently of super- 
natural powers. The Three Taverns (1920) 
contains poems further illustrating this 
attitude, such as 'Rahel to Varnhagen’ 
and 'Rembrandt to Rembrandt’ (qq.v.), 
and further Tilbury portraits such as 'Mr. 
Flood’s Party,’ describing the pathetically 
humorous old town drunkard. Avon's 
Harvest (q.v., 1921) traces the conse- 
quences of an obsessive hatred and fear on 
a sensitive mind, and a volume of Collected 
Poems of this year won the Pulitzer Prize 
(1922). Robinson’s steady production of 
verse continued with Roman Bartholow 
(q.v,, 1 923), a dramatic narrative present- 
ing a subtle psychological analysis of a 
sick soul; The Man fVho Died Twice (q.v., 
1924; Pulitzer Prize, 1925), telling the 
tragic story of a man’s dissipation of his 
ptistic genius; Dionyjttj in Doubt (1925), 
in which the title poem and 'Demos and 
Dionysus’ (qq.v.) criticize the standardi- 
zation and materialism of equalitarian so- 
ciety, which the poet finds inimical to 'ro- 
mance and love and art’ and to the devel- 
opment in a transcendental fashion of the 
I individual ‘self and soul’; Cavender's 
House (q.v.,1929), a blank-verse dialogue 
between Cavender and the ghost of the 
wife he murdered for a supposed infidel- 
ity; The Glory of the Nightingales (i93o)> a 
verse narrative concerned with the rivalry 
between two friends for the love of a 
woman, and their later reconciliation; 
Matthias at the Door (q.v.,i93i), a narra- 
tive in which the chief figure, through bit- 
ter disillusion, loses his egocentric com- 


placency, and learns to understand others; 
Nicodemus (1932), adding ten poems to 
the body of his work, including four on 
Biblicd themes; Talifer (<l.v.,i933), a 
narrative of modern life, which shows the 
poet in a novel mood of optimistic cheer; 
Amaranth (1934), a somber narrative con- 
cerned with a group of frustrated artists; 
and King Jasper (q.v.,1935), a poetic nar- 
rative that constitutes a final statement of 
Robinson’s sense of the tragedy of human 
life in a chaotic world, and of his unfalter- 
ing mystic faith in a 'glimmer’ of light be- 
yond. He collected his Sonnets y 1889-1927 
(1928), and a selection from his letters was 
published in 1940. As an heir of the New 
England traditions of Puritanism and 
Transcendentalism, with their emphasis 
upon the individual, Robinson has been 
termed a sober Transcendentalist who 
deals primarily with the ethical conflicts 
within the individual, and measures the 
value of the isolated person by his truth 
to himself. With the reserve typical of the 
New Englander, he most frequendy em- 
ploys the objective form of dramatic mon- 
ologue, and, with the traditionalism inher- 
ent in his background, confines his experi- 
mentation to the use of common speech 
rhythms, rather than to the creation of 
new stanzaic forms. His qudity of mind is 
organically eimressed by his style, which 
it^f quietly fuses tradition with original- 
ity, and romance with realism. 

ROBINSON, Harriet Jane Hanson 
(1825-1911), Massachusetts mill worker 
and woman suffrage leader, contributed to 
The Lowell Offeringy and, in addition to her 
political activities, wrote histories of 
women’s life in factories, and such suffrage 
dramas as Captain Mary Miller (1887) and 
The New Pandora (i 889). 

ROBINSON, James Harvey (1863- 
1936), Illinois-born professor of history, 
was mainly associated with Columbia 
(1892-1919), after which he became a 
founder and the first director of the New 
School for Social Research. His influential 
views on history tended to minimis wm 
and territorial revisions, emphasizing in- 
stead the development of scientific and 
philosophic ideas and cultural relations. 
Among his writings are: Introduction to the 
History of Western Europe (1903), The 
New History (191 1), The Mind in the Mak- 
ing (1921), The Humanizing of Knowledge 
(1922), and The Ordeal of Civilization 
(1926). 
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ROBINSON, Rowland Evans (1833- 
1900), Vermont author, began in 1877 to 
write sketches on rural sports and the sim- 
ple life he knew as a farmer. His first book, 
Forest and Stream Fables (1886), was fol- 
lowed by such collections as In New Eng-- 
land Fields and Woods (1896), Hunting 
WithoutaGunyandOtherPapers (1905), and 
Silver Fields yandOther Sketches 0/ a Farmer- 
Sportsman (1921). His appreciation of 
the scenery of his native state, under- 
standing of the Vermont farmers and Eng- 
lish-speaking French Canadians, and sen- 
sitive ear for their dialects made him an 
important writer in the local-color tradi- 
tion. These qualities and his typical Down 
East humor and homely philosophy are 
best exhibited in his collections of fiction, 
including: Uncle Lisha*s Shop: Life in a 
Comer <3/ Yankee-land (1887); Sam LoveV s 
Camps: Uncle Lisha*s Friends Under Bark 
and Canvas (1889); Danvis Folks (1894); 
Uncle Lisha's Outing (1897); A Hero of 
Ticonderoga (1898); A Danvis Pionen 
(1900), a story of the Green Mountain 
Boys; and Out of Bondage and Other Stories 
(1905). He also wrote Vermont: A Study of 
Independence (i 892). The ‘Centennial Edi- 
tion* (7 vols.,i 933-6) of his works con- 
tains many formerly uncollected sketches 
and stories. 

ROBINSON, Solon (1803-80), born in 
Connecticut, emigrated to northern In- 
diana (1834), where he became a leader in 
politics, journalism, and trade, and wrote 
about the frontier society. He was instru- 
mental in the establishment of the De- 
partment of Agriculture (1862), and his 
books, written in New York and Florida, 

E resent a vivid picture of rural and pioneer 
fe. They include The Will: A Tale of the 
Lake of the Red Cedars and Shabbona 
(1841), Hot Corn-Life Scenes in New York 
(1854), and Me-won-i-toCy A Tale of Fron- 
tier Life and Indian Character (i 867). 

ROCHAMBEAU, Jean Baptiste Dona- 
TiEN DE ViMEUR, Comte de (1725-1807), 
French general, sent with 6,000 regular 
soldiers to aid the American Revolution 
(1780). After a year in Newport, while the 
French fleet was blockaded off Narragan- 
sett, he joined Washington on the Hudson 
and proceeded with him to Yorktown. 
There the French fleet held the Chesa- 
peake, while Washington and Rocham- 
beau attacked by land and forced the sur- 
render of Cornwallis. His Memoirs (trans- 
lated 1838) deal in part with the Revolu- 
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tion, in which his son, the Vicomte de 
Rochambeau (1750-1813), also served; . 

Rock Me to Sleepy see Elize^eth Akers. 

Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep^ 
poem by Emma Willard (q.v.). 

ROCKEFELLER, John D[avison] (i 839T 
i937)> horn in New 1 ork state, moved as a 
youth to Cleveland, Ohio, where he was a 
bookkeeper in 1855, a commission mer- 
chant in 1858, and a partner in an oil re- 
finery in 1862. With his brother William* 
(1841-1922), who also became an impor- 
tant capitalist, and other business asso- 
ciates, he founded the Standard Oil Com- 
pany in 1870. Beginning with a capitaliza- 
tion of $iyOOOyOOOy within a few years the 
company constituted almost a complete 
monopoly of U.S. oil refineries and trans- 
portation facilities. The Standard Oil 
Trust (1882) became the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey in 1899, and had 
a capitalization of more than $ioo,cx)0,ooo. 
Rockefeller directed its operations, as well 
as participating in the affairs of the U.S. 
Steel Corporation and other large business 
interests, until his retirement in 1911, 
when his son, John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
(1874- )» assumed control. Thfc elder 

Rockefeller, one of the most powerful fin- 
anciers of the U.S., had a fortune esti- 
mated in 1911 at one billion dollars. His 
many philanthropic activities include the 
endowment of Baptist churches and 
schools; the founding of the University of 
Chicago (1892); the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion (i 9I3)> with an endowment to pro- 
mote public health and studies in the 
sciences and humanities; the General Ed- 
ucation Board (1903), which administers 
funds for educational and research pur- 
poses; and the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research (1901). His son’s dona- 
tions have built New York's Riverside 
Church and rebuilt Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, and his business enterprises include 
the construction of Radio City (q.v.). 
Literature on the family includes Ida M. 
Tarbell's History of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (1904), and Allen Nevins’s John D. 
Rockefeller: the Heroic Age of American 
Enterprise (2 vols.,1940). 

Rocky Mountain Review (1938- ), 
quarterly regional magazine founded as 
Inter-mountain Review ^1937), issued from 
Utah. Contributors include Wallace Steg* 
ner, Vardis Fisher, Walter Van Tilbuigh 
Clark, Kenneth Burke, and W.C. Williams. 



Roderick HudM>n Roger MaMn’f Bursml 

Roderick Hudson, novd by H^ry mensely popular, and after the success of 
Jafties (q.y.) published in 1876. The ch^- a novel with a similar formula, Opening a 
acter Christina also appears in The Prin-^ Chestnut Burr (1874), be resigned from the 
cess Casamassima (q.v.). ministry to become a professional author. 

Rowland Mallet, a _ wealthy connois- These two works were his most popular, 
seur, struck by the genius of the amateur and set the pattern for their successors, 
sculptor Roderick Hudson, takes the depending on a topical event, characters 
youth abroad to develop his art. Among and incidents selected from personal ob- 
their friends in Rome are Gloriani, a bril- servation or newspaper reports, an en- 
liant French sculptor; Sam Singleton, a thusiasm for rural life, and a plot of a 
modest American painter; Augusta search for a wife or a fortune, all overlaid 
.Blanchard, an undistinguished American with sentimental piety. Among his later 
art student; and shrewd, benevolent old navdawete Near to Nature’s Heart (iSjS), 
Madame Grandoni. Gloriani predicts that H Knight of the Nineteenth Century (i 877), 
Roderick will ‘fizzle out,’ but this does not Without a Home (1881), He Fell in Love 
disturb the confident youth, who studies with His Wife (1886), and The Easih 
enthusiastically and produces several fine Tretnbled 

statues in the intervals between ‘sterile . , » , , , 

moods.’ He depends much on the stimula- ROEBLING, John Augustus (18^9), 
tion of others and is considerably altered Goman-born engineer, came to the U.S. 
after meeting Christina Light, fasdnating (* 83 ^). and became a pionm ^he con- 
daughter of an expatriated American struction of suspension bridges. His great- 
widow. He loses interest in sculpture, and of ‘l»e Boldyn 

Rowland summons from New England Construction on ths work 

Roderick’s mother and his fiancee, Mary bad just begun when he died as the result 
Garland, who has also attracted Rowland, ^f an accident that occurred while he was 
Roderick’s fine bust of his mother is his directing operations, 
last important work, for Christina, bow- . Washington Augustus Roebung 
ing to her mother’s ambitious urging, mar- v his son, who had already dis- 

ries the rich Prince Casamassima. The tmguished himself in engineering work fo^ 
youth cannot overcome his infetuation, ^be Union Army during the Civil War, 
and after a time goes with his friends to carn^ out the construction of the Brook- 
Switzerland. where they meet Christina lyn Bridge, even Aough stricken followng 
and her husband. With a sudden return of many hours in the compressed air of 
ardor, Roderick attempts to follow her, caissons (1872). 
and for this purpose even attempts to rqeTHKE, Theodore (1908- ),Mich- 
borrow from Mary, at which Rowland an- igan-born poet, is a professor at the Uni- 
grily condemns him as an ungrateful ego- ^g^sity of Washington. His books include: 

1st. Roderick walks oflF into the moun- Qprn House (1941), The Lost Son (1948), 

tains, where he is caught in a thunder- the End (1951), and The Waking 

storm. When his body is discovered, it is Pulitzer Prize), which collects 

uncertain whether he fell or jumped from poems, 1933-53, marked by Whitman’s 

^ cliff. influence but showing a personal exuber- 

RODGERS, Richard (1902- ), popular 

song composer who has collaborated with Roger Malvinas Burial, story by Haw- 
Lorenz Hart {Pal Joey) and Oscar Ham- thorne (q.v.), published in ne Token 
merstein {Oklahomal, South Pacific). A (1832) and in Mosses from an Old Manse 
special Pulitzer Prize was awarded for (1846). . 

Oklahomal Two wounded survivors of Lovewell s 

Fight (lyr.) make their escape through the 
ROE, EtDWAED] PIayson] (1838-88), born woods. Roger Malvin, an old man mor- 
in New York, educated at Williams Col- tally injured, urges his young comp^ion, 
lege and Auburn Theological Seminary, Reuben Bourne, to desert him and seek 
was a Presbyterian minister until the Chi- safety. Reuben protests, but is finally pcr- 
cago fire (1871) attracted him as an appro- suaded and promises to send help, 
priate setting for a story of spiritual con- He makes his way home, but cannot bring 
version. The resulting novel, Barriers himself to tdl Dorcas Malvin of the cir- 
Bumed Away (q.v.,i872), became im- cumstances in which he left her father. 
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He claims to have buried him in the forest, 
is hailed as a hero, and soon marri^ 
Dorcas. Their life is not happy, for his 
conscience disturbs him, and, when their 
son Cyrus is i <, they leave the settlement 
to seek a new home in the wilderness. One 
evening Reuben accidentally shoots his 
son while hunting, and is horrified to dis- 
cover the boy's body at the same spot 
where he left Malvin, years before. Dorcas 
discovers her son's death, and falls uncon- 
scious. The upper branch of an oak, where 
Reuben hung a bloody handkerchief as a 
signal, has withered and now crumbles and 
drops, while Reuben prays, feeling that at 
last his crime is expiated and the curse 
lifted. 

Rogerenest see Rogers^ John. 

ROGERS, Bruce (1870-1957), Indiana- 
born book designer, was associated with 
the Riverside Press at Cambridge (iqoo- 
1912), where he became distinguished for 
his work in relating the style of each vol- 
ume to its subject matter. He was later 
associated with C.P.Rollins and W.E. 
Rudge, and gradually changed his style 
from a clear, simple craftsmanship to a 
whimsical but skilful use of type orna- 
ment. 

ROGERS, John (1648-1721), Connecd- 
cut religious leader, originally a Baptist, 
founded the Rogerene sect, oppos^ to 
formal clergy, prayers, and church meet- 
ings, and any connection between church 
and state. Although he had many follow- 
ers, his liberal religious ideas constantly 
brought him into conflict with state and 
ecclesiastical authorities. The most im- 
portant of his defenses of his beliefs was 
The Book qf the Revelation of Jesus Christ 
(1720). 

ROGERS, John (1829-1904), Massachu- 
setts sculptor, began during the i86o's to 
produce smdl, realistic, story-telling 
statuettes of bronze or plaster, known as 
Rogers Groups, which depict contempo- 
rary life and events of the Civil War. 
Among these collections of literal, earnest 
group figures is The Slave's Story ^ present- 
ing portraits of Whittier, Garrison, and 
Beecher. Typically sentimental Victorian 
subjects inaude The Wounded Scouts One 
More Shot^ The Slave Auction^ and The 
Charity Patient. 

ROGSRS, Robert (i 731 ~ 95 }» horn in 
Massachusetts, distinguished himself in 
Ae last of die French and Indian Wars, 


Rc^ff 

commanding some 600 Rangers who used 
the independent guerrilla technique of In- 
dian warfare. After the British victory 
Rogers was sent to Detroit to receive the 
surrender of western French posts, 'as re- , 
corded in his Journal (1933). ™ cl^- 
fended Detroit gainst the attack of Pon- 
tiac, but his illicit trading with the In- 
dians disgraced him, and he went to Eng- 
land, where he published his Journals 
A Concise Account of North Amer’~ ^ 
tea (1765), and his play Ponteach (9.V., * 
1766). Appoint^ to command a Michigan 
fort, he commissioned the exploration of 
Jonathan Carver, but again feund him- 
self in difficulties when he aqministered 
the territory for his own profit, and was 
suspected of treasonable relations with 
the French. After another period in Eng- 
land (1769-75), he returned to\ America, 
where he was apparently torn between the 
value to himself of entering the British or 
the American service, and was accord- 
ingly imprisoned as a spy by Washington. 
Escaping to the British, he took to the 
field unsuccessfully, and was then set to 
recruiting, in which he reverted to his 
former dishonest practices. In 1780 he re- 
turned to England, where he remained the 
rest of his life. He figures in most of the 
fiction and history concerning Pontiac, as 
well as in Kenneth Roberts's Northwest 
Passage. 

ROGERS, Will[iam] (1879-1935), was 
tern near Claremore, Oidahoma, of a fam- 
ily that was part Indian. After brief 
schooling he went to the Argentine and 
then to Africa, where he broke horses for 
the English during the Boer War and 
joined a Wild West show that took him to 
Australia and back to the U.S. His steer- 
roping act was soon altered to one of lariat 
tncks performed during a humorous mon- 
ologue on current events. In 1913 he 
joined the Ziegfeld Follies, in which he re- 
mained an outstanding attraction, al- 
though after 1919 he ate became a mo- 
tion-picture actor. Both in his roping act 
and his widely syndicated newspaper col- 
umn, he was a homespun philosopher in 
the tradition of Petroleum V. Nasby, Ar- 
temus Ward, and Mr.Dooley, and al- 
though under the guise of ignorance he de- 
clared *A 11 I know is just what I read in 
the papers,' he was a pungent commen- 
tator on society and politics. He was at his 
best in short aphorisms restricted to a 
newspaper para^aph, and his books, in- 
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eluding Thi Cowboy Philosopher on Prohi^ 
bition (1919), The Illiterate Digest (19I4), 
and Letters of a Self-Made Diplomat to His 
President (1927), are considered less im- 
portant. He di^ in an aiiplane crash in 
Alaska. 


labors are a constant struggle anainst the 
impersonal forces of nature. His other 
novels include Pure Gold (1930) and The 
Boat of Longing (1933), the latter, written 
before his great trilog]fr, foreshadowing it 
both in its combination of realism and 


Rogers Groups, see Rogers^ John. 

Roget, Marie, see Mystery of Marie 
Rogbt. 

Roland Blake^ novel by S.Weir Mitchell 

ROLFE, John (1585-1622), English-born 
colonist, came to Virginia (1609), where 
he was a leading cultivator of tobacco, in- 
strumental in making it Virginia’s staple 
commodity. He fell in love with Pocahon- 
tas (q.v.), daughter of a leading Indian 
chief, and his marriage to her (1614) in- 
sured peace with the Indians for several 
years. While on a voyage to England his 
wife died (1616), and he returned to 
become a colonial official. In 1622 the 
Indians destroyed his home, and he 
seems to have died at their hands. He 
figures in Cooke’s novel. My Lady Poka- 
hontas. 

Roll River ^ novel by James Boyd (q.v.). 

Rolling StoneSf stories by W.S.Porter 
(q.v.). 

ROLLINS, Carl Purinoton (1880- 
), Massachusetts printer, associated 
with the Yale University Press as ty^ 
graphic adviser, and distinguished for his 
simple design and period typography. 

Rollo books, series of juvenile novels by 
Jacob Abbott (q.v.). 

ROLVAAG, 0 [le] E[dvartJ (1876^-1931), 
born in Norway, came to the U.S. in 1896, 
and attended St.Olaf College, Minnesota, 
at which he became a professor of Nor- 
wegian (1907-31). His Letters from Amer- 
ica (1912), like all his works, was written 
in his native language. This book pur- 
ported to be a collection of corresj^ndence 
from a young Norwegian in America to his 
famil)r at home, and was a semi-autobio- 
graphical account of the gradual adjust- 
ment of an immigrant to the U.S. R 61 - 
vaag’s greatest works were Giants in the 
Earth (q.v., 1927), Peder Fictorious (q.v., 
I 9 ^i 9 ), and Their Fathers* God (q.v.,i9qi), 
a trilc^y of epic power, realistically depict- 
ing the life of the Norwegian immigrants 
on the northwestern frontier of the U.S., 
and the psychological effect of the stern 
pioneer life upon tne people whose titanic 


mysticism, and in its theme of a young 
Norwegian’s emigration to the U.S. 

Roman Bartholow^ blank-verse narra- 
tive by E.A.Robinson (q.v.), published 
in 1923. 

Bartholow, a wealthy, middle-aged aris- 
tocrat, has gone through a long period of 
despair, from which his marriage to the 
beautiful Gabrielle does not rescue him. 
The instrument of his surprising deliver- 
ance is his friend, Penn-Raven, an uncon- 
ventiond private evangelist and bland 
rhetorician, who calls himself frankly a 
'blackguard,’ but somehow maintains a 
profound spiritual wisdom and influence 
over others. The joyous, grateful Bartho- 
low, inspired with hope, wishes Penn- 
Raven to live on his bounty, and cannot 
understand his friend’s desire to leave 
him. The truth is that Penn-Raven has 
been making love, though without suc- 
cess, to Gabrielle. She refuses his ad- 
vances, not out of love for Bartholow, but 
because, without the capacity to under- 
stand his problems, she has lost during the 
years of their loveless marriage all contact 
with humanity. When Bartholow discov- 
ers her in Penn-Raven’s embrace, he at- 
tacks his friend, who saves himsdf from 
being stranded by a shrewd spiritud dis- 
cussion, hdf truthful, half hypocritical. 
Gabrielle drowns herself, and Bartholow 
forces Penn-Raven to leave, giving him- 
self up to grief for a time, then going 
abroad for consolation and to share the 
Tower,’ which he still retains. 

Roman Catholic Church, in America, 
had its beginnings in the legendary con- 
nection between the Norse mscoveries of 
the New World and the medieval church 
in Greenland. Its modern histor^r began 
with the colonization by Spain and 
France. Permanent dioceses were estab- 
lished in Santo Domingo, Haiti, and 
Puerto Rico (1511), and the see of Cuba 
ruled the mainland churches (1522-4^). 
The first parish within the boundaries 
of the present U.S. was established at 
St.Augustine, Florida (1565). During the 
ensuing centuries, much missionaij work 
was done by the Capuchins, Jesuits, and 
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Franciscans (qq.v.)* In the American ter- 
ritories outside the present U.S., coloniza- 
tion and proselyting have resulted in the 
dominance of the Catholic faith. In the 
English colonies, Catholicism was gener- 
ally attacked, except in Maryland, which 
was founded by the Catholic Calvert fam- 
ily, and in Rhode Island and Pennsyl- 
vania, where there was religious tolera- 
tion. John Carroll became the first Catho- 
lic bishop in the U.S. (1789), when there 
were approximately 30,000 Catholics in 
the country. The increase to ^.31,5)00,000 
by 1954, primarily due to immigration 
from Ireland, Germany, and Italy, occa- 
sioned in the 19th century much antag- 
onism in this predominantly Protestant 
country. Although this feeling was chieflv 
temporary or local, it resulted in such 
politico-religious movements as the Know- 
Nothings. The denomination is governed 
in the U.S. by an apostolic delegate at 
Washington, 4 cardinals, 26 archbishops, 
and 124 bishops, and is represented Tby 
manjr schools, colleges, and periodica] 
publications. 

Romance, generic name applied to prose 
fiction that is conceived in terms of the 
fanciful and idedistic, rather than in 
terms of observation and faithful descrip- 
tion of fact. In his preface to TAr House of 
the Seven Gables^ Hawthorne states that a 
novel ‘is presumed to aim at a very mi- 
nute fidelity, not merely to the possible, but 
to the probable and ordinary course of 
man’s experience.’ A romance, on the 
other hand, while it must keep to ‘the 
truth of the human heart — ^has fairly a 
right to present that truth under circum- 
stances ... of the writer’s own choosing 
or creation ... he may so manage his 
atmospherical medium as to bring out or 
mellow the lights and deepen and enrich 
the shadows of the picture.’ 

Romance^ play by Edward Sheldon 
(q«^*)> produced in 1913 and published in 
1914 - 

In the prolo^e, Harry comes to his 
grandfather, Bishop Thomas Armstrong 
of New York, to tc^ him that he intends 
to marry an actress. The old man at- 
tempts to dissuade him bv recounting an 
epis^e of his youth. The body of the play 
cuts back to show him as a young rector in 
love with Margherita Cavdlini, a notori- 
ous Italian opera singer, who refuses to 
marry him or to become his mistress, and 
ultimately shows him his responsibilities. 
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In the epilogue, Harry is still determined 
to marry, although he has been moved by 
his grandfather’s story. At the end the old 
man is alone, reading a newspaper account 
of Margherita’s death, and playing on his 
victrola her recording of the song that' 
first captivated him. 

ROMANS, Bernard (^.1720-^.178^), 
born in the Netherlands, was sent by tne 
British government as a surveyor to 
America (r.1^7), where he worked in^ 
Georgia and Florida, receiving an addi«* 
tiond appointment as king’s botanist. 
During the Revolution he s^ed in the 
Continental army, both in Canada and 
the southern colonies. In addition to car- 
tography of America and the writing of 
historical and nautical books, ne wrote A 
Concise Natural History of East and West 
Florida (1775). \ 

Romantic Comedians^ novel by 
Ellen Glasgow (q.v.) published in 1926. 

Judge Gamaliel Bland Honeywell of 
Queenborough (Richmond, Virginia), al- 
though he is 65 and had been marri^ for 
36 years to his wife Cordelia, a year after 
her death is unable to recall her face, and 
finds his thoughts straying to other 
women. Before his marriajp^e ne had been 
engaged to Amanda Lightf^t, who is still 
unmarried although she is 58, and their 
friends now expect him to marry her. The 
Judge determines to avoid her ‘tedious fi- 
delity,' and, although he disapproves the 
life of his libidinous sister, Mrs.Edmonia 
Bredalbane, he falls in love with and mar- 
ries Annabel Upchurch, a young cousin of 
Cordelia. Annabel has just been jilted by 
Angus Blount, and frankly marries the 
Judge for his wealth, feeling that she can 
never love a^ain. After their honej^moon 
she is immediately unfaithful, falls in love 
with Dabney Birdsong, and elopes with 
him to New York. The Judge follows, and 
attempts vainly to win her back. Upon his 
return he is consoled by Bella, Annabel’s 
mother, who hopes he will now marry 
Amanda. He becomes seriously ill, waxes 
disconsolate, and believes himself beyond 
hap>piness. But when it is spring again, he 
notices the attractiveness of his ^roung 
nurse, and he thinks dreamily, ‘Spring is 
here, and I am feeling almost as young as 
I felt last year.’ 

Romanticism, term applied to an ideal- 
istic attitude of mind toward the poten- 
tialities of life, as opposed to the ^ber 
recognition of actualities. It is associated 



Romanticiiiii 

with imagination and boundlessness, and 
its dritical usage is contrasted with classi- 
cism, which is commonly associated with 
reason and restriction. A romantic atd- 
^tude may be detected in literature of any 
'period, but as a historical movement it 
arose in the i8th and 19th centuries, in re- 
adtion to more rational literary, philo- 
sophic, artistic, religious, and economic 
standards. As it gathered force gradually 
in its various manifestations, it does not 
*lend itself to the limitations of a concise 
summary. The most profound and com- 
prehensive ideal of romanticism is the vi- 
sion of a greater personal freedom for the 
individual. Its origins may be traced to 
the economic rise of the middle class, 
strugglinpr to free itself from feudal and 
monarchial restrictions; to the individual- 
ism of the Renaissance; to the Reforma- 
tion, which was based on the belief in an 
immediate relationship between man and 
God; to scientific deism, which empha- 
sized the deity’s benevolence; to the psy- 
chology of Locke, Hartley, and others, 
who contended that minds are formed by 
environmental conditions, thus seeming to 
indicate that all men are created equal, 
and may be improved by environmental 
changes; to the optimistic humanitarian- 
ism of Shaftesbury; and to the writings of 
Rousseau, who contended that man is nat- 
urally good, institutions alone having 
made him wicked. In American literature, 
such general influences were strengthened 
by the great English and French romantic 
authors, the *storm and stress’ writers of 
Germany, and the idealistic philosophy of 
Kant. To these were added niany indige- 
nous forces: a realized political democ- 
racy; the individualism, buoj^ancy, and 
optimism of the frontier; the idealism la- 
tent in Calvinism, as expressed by Jona- 
than Edwards and others; intimacy with 
the wilderness; a predominantly agrarian 
background; and recognition of the her^ 
ism of early Americans. The romantic 
movement in America, as elsewhere, left 
its impress not only on the arts, but also in 
the more practical spheres of action, as in 
revolutionary activities for political fr^ 
dom and individual rights; humanitarian 
reform (Abolitionism and Feminisna); lib- 
eral religious movements (Unitarianism 
and Universalism); labor reform (Knights 
of Labor); and economic experiments in 
^mmunal living (Brook Farm and New 
Hannony). The most clearly defined ro- 
mantic literary movement in the U.S. was 
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Transcendentalism (q.v.), centered at 
Concord (r. 1836-60). Characteristics of 
the romantic movement exemplified in 
American literature are: sentimentalism 
{p^rlotte Temple y The Sketch Book)\ 
primitivism and the cult of the noble sav- 
age {Hiawatha) \ political liberalism (Jef- 
ferson, Paine, Barlow); the celebration of 
natural beauty and the simple life 
(Cooper, Emerson, Thoreau); introspec- 
tion (Poe, Thoreau); idealization of the 
common man, uncorrupted by civilization 
(Whittier, Cooper); interest in the pictur- 
esque past (Irving, Hawthorne); interest 
in remote places (Melville, Bayard Tay- 
lor); medievalism (Longfellow): antiquar- 
ianism leading to the revival of the popu- 
lar ballad (Longfellow. Whittier); the 
Gothic romance (Brown); concern with a 
crepuscular world of mystery (Poe, Chi- 
vers); individualism (Emerson, Thoreau, 
Whitman); technical innovation (Whit- 
man’s prosody); humanitarianism (fiiglow 
Tapers, Uncle Tom's Cahin); morbid mel- 
ancholy (Poe): native legendry {Evange- 
line); and the historical romance (Simms, 
Cooper). These characteristics ^so ap- 
pear in other arts. The interests that cre- 
ated the Gothic roniance (q.v.) also cre- 
ated the Gothic revival (q.v.), an archi- 
tectural movement based on medieval 
styles, whose design carried the eye above 
the actual form and conjured up imagina- 
tive associations. In painting, romanti- 
cism affected the change from the severe 
portraiture of the i8th century to the 
work of the Hudson River School (q.v.), 
which emphasized the charm and gran- 
deur of the American landscape. Ameri- 
can music, which had no important ex- 
ponents until late in the 19th century, 
echoed contemporary European romanti- 
cism in the compositions of such men as 
MacDowell and Chadwick. After the orig- 
inal impulse of the movement declined, its 
forces continued as fashions down to the 
turn of the century. Although the local- 
color movement (q.v.) fostered the rise of 
realism, it also perpetuated the romanti- 
cist’s interest in strange places and un- 
usual customs. Sentimentalism appeared 
in the stories of Bret Harte, and exoticism 
in those of Cable and Hearn. Even such 
predominantly realistic authora as Clem- 
ens veered from vivid depiction of con- 
temporary scenes to historical romancing 
and idyllic representations of youth, 
lesser novelists like Lew Wallace and 
F.M.Crawfbrd purveyed romantic ideas 
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to the masses. Aldrich, Boker, Taylor, 
Stoddard, Stedman, and Gilder tend^ to 
imitate earlier romantic poets, and, lack- 
ing originality, so relied on attenuated ro- 
mantic conventions that they came to rep- 
resent rile last stand for the genteel ele- 
ments in the movement. While the gen- 
teel tradition found many revolutionary 
opponents in the advocates of realism and 
naturalism (qq.v.), both tradition and 
iconoclasm were products of the romantic 
movement. New forces were coupled with 
the old, as for instance when romantic in- 
dividudism changed its character under 
the sway of Freudian psychology, produc- 
ing such novelists as Sherwood Anderson, 
Thomas Wolfe, and Vardis Fisher, who 
are realistic in attention to detail, but tp- 
man tic in their concern with the inner life 
and a search for ideals. In the same way, 
realists such as Hemingwav, who are con- 
sidered to have broken with the past, may 
be viewed in another light as heirs of the 

S >iritual malaise and intense bitterness of 
yron, the prophets of pessimism, and the 
romantic cult of primal emotion. 

ROOSEVELT, [Anna] Eleanor (1884- 
}, wife of Franklin D. Roosevelt, is 
a social welfare worker, lecturer, writer of 
a newspaper column, *My Day,* and of 
books, including: Ifs Up to the Women 
(1933); Troubled World (1938); The 
Mow Basis oj Democracy (1940); IJ You 
Ask Me (1946), answering readers* ques- 
tions; India and the Awakening Easti 
(1953); and This Is My Story (1937) and ’ 
This I Remember (1949), autobiographies. 
She was U.S. representative to the U.N. 
and to its Economic and Social Council. 

ROOSEVELT, Franklin Delano (1882- 
1945), 32nd President of the U.S. (1933“ 
A5), was born at Hyde Park, New York, a 
nfth cousin of Theodore Roosevelt. Edu- 
cated in Europe, at Groton, Harvard 
(1904), and Columbia law school (1907), 
he practiced law in New York City, and be- 
came an independent Democratic state 
senator (1910). A progressive, he was influ- 
ential in WUjpn’s election, was assistant 
secretary of»riie navy (1913-21) under 
Josephus Daniels, and a proponent of a 
large Navy and Naval Reserve, serving in 
Europe in World War I as a naval admin- 
istrator. He was nominated for the vice 
presidency (1920), and after the defeat of 
nis party return^ to law practice, al* 
t^ugh stricken with infantile paralysis, 
from which he slowly recovered. In 1929 


he succeeded Alfred E. Smith as governor 
of New York, holding this ofiice until 1 932^ 
when he won the presidency by a large 
majority. His administrative program to 
correct economic and social abuses was 
widely criticized for its program of taxa- * 
tion and expenditures, revaluation of the 
dollar, employment of a ‘brain trust* (q.v.), 
opposition to great fortunes and corporate 
power, and tendency to experimentation 
in government, but its popularity was 
proved by the mdority by which he was • 
re-elected in 1930. For this ‘New Deal’ 
(q.v.) administration Congress grant^ 
him greater powers than thosjb given in 
peace time to any of his predecessors. In 
1940 he was again elected, the nrst Presi- 
dent to have a third term. The opening oi 
this administration was concerned with 
increased activity in military ^d naval 
preparedness and with rendering aug- 
mented aid to Great Britain and Her allies. 
In 1 94 1 he met Winston Churchill aboard 
ship in the Atlantic, where they formulated 
the Atlantic Charter. After the attack on 
Pearl Harbor (Dec. 7, 1941), Roosevelt 
was the U.S. spokesman at several confer- 
ences of Allied leaders, concluding with 
the Yalta meeting in February 1945, just 
after he was inaugurated for a fourth term. 
His references to ‘four freedoms* and other 
utterances furnished idealistic motivation 
for the war effort, and as one of the ‘ Big 
Three* (Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin) he 
led in making decisions of importance to 
the Allied cause. The preliminary plan- 
ning for the United Nations has been 
largely attributed to him. Hyde Park, 
where he is buried, was deeded to the U.S. 
with a library to house his documents, 
manuscripts, and effects, and became a 
National Monument (1946). His state 
papers were collected (5 V0I8..1938; 4 vols., 
1941), and his books include Whither 
Boundf (1926), The Happy Warrior: Alfred 
E, Smith (1928), Government — Not Politics 
(1932), and Looking Forward (1933)* 

ROOSEVELT, Theodore (1858-1919), 
26th President of the U.S. (1901-9), born 
in New York City of a distinguished fam- 
ily^ graduated from Harvard (1 880). After 
writing a history of The Naval Operations 
of the War between Great Britain and the 
(Jnited States — 1812-1815 (1882), he en- 
tered politics, serving in the state legisla- 
ture (1882-4), where he led the Republi- 
can ^insurgents’ against Blaine. He re* 
tired to his ranch in Dakota Territory 
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after Blaine’s nomination, wrote books on 
bis* life in the West and biographies of 
Thomas Hart Benton and Gouverncur 
Morris, and began The Winning of the 
before returning to politics in an un- 
successful campaign for the mayoralty of 
New York (1886). President Harrison ap- 
pointed him to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion (1889-95), after which he headed the 
New York City Police Board (1895-7), 
working against corrupt politics and col- 
‘ laborating with Jacob Kiis in an attack on 
slum conditions. He was assistant secre- 
tary of the navy (1896-8), retiring to help 
organize the Rough Riders (q.v.), in whose 
Spanish-American War exploits he became 
the popular hero. His newly won reputa- 
tion brought him the governorship ot New 
York (1898-1900), but his reforms alien- 
ated conservatives, who ‘shelved* him in 
the vice presidency (1900), only to have 
him become President (1901) upon Mc- 
Kinley’s assassination. During his two 
terms he champoned the rights of ‘the little 
man,’ made a war against ^malefactors 
of great wealth’ in his regulation of trusts, 
and supported such reforms as the Meat 
Inspection Act and Pure Food and Drugs 
Act. Although Congress claimed he had 
usurped its powers, he worked for the con- 
servation of natural resources, and in this 
and in other matters his technique brought 
opposition on the grounds that he was at- 
tempting to dominate a government based 
on the theory of checks and balances. His 
foreign policy was marked by jingoism, 
exhimted in the aid advanced to Panania 
in its revolution against Colombia, in 
order that the U.S. might begin the Pana- 
ma Canal, and a ‘big stick’ policy giving 
the U.S. a sort of police power in Latin 
American affairs. Other matters of foreign 
poliev were a retention of the ‘Open Door’ 
(q.v.) in China, mediation to end the Rus- 
so-Japanese Wsar {190 s), and the instiga- 
tion of the Algeciras Conference to settle 
colonial problems of European powers. He 
virtually dictated the nomination of Taft 
(1908), but was alienated by his succes- 
sor’s conservative policies, and in 1912 
formed the ‘Bull Moose’ (q.v.) or Progres- 
sive Republican party (q.v.), which nom- 
inated him for a third presidential term, 
but the split gave the election to Wilson. 
In addition to his early books, he used 
authorship to promote his beliefs and tell 
of his adventures in and out of politics. 
The Winning 0/ the West (q.v.,4 vols.,i 889- 
96) is considen^ his most significant work. 
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and others include: American Ideals and 
Other Essays (1897); Rough Riders 
(1899); The Strenuous Life (1900), con- 
cerned with personal conflicts resulting 
froni his philosophy of life; African Game 
Trails (1910), an account of his hunting 
expeditions; African and European Ad^ 
dresses (1910), a discussion of colonial 
problems; The New Nationalism (1910), a 
statement of beliefs embodied in his Bull 
Moose party; History as Literature^ and 
Other Essays (19^5), on the theory of 
history illustrated m The Winning of the 
West; Theodore Rooseoelt: An Autobiography 
(1913); Through the Brazilian WiUemess 
(1914), an account of an exploration trip; 
and America and the World War (1915), 
Fear God and Take Your Own (1910), 
and The Great Adventure (1918), views on 
World War 1. 

ROOT, Elihu (1845-1937), began his ca- 
reer as a corporation lawyer and New 
York City Republican party, leader. He 
became secretary of war under McKinley 
and Roosevelt (1899-1904), drawing up 
the ‘Instructions’ or constitution of the 
Philippines. As Roosevelt’s secretary of 
state (1905-79) he promoted better under- 
standing with Latin America and arbi- 
tration treaties for European nations. 
As senator from New York (190^15) 
his continued work for international 
peace brought him the Nobel Prize (1912). 
He was a founder of the World Court, for 
which he sought American co-operation. 
His books include The Citizen's Part in 
Government (1907); Experiment in Govern^ 
ment and the Essentials of the Constitution 
(1913); and Military and Colonial Policy 
of the United States (1916). 

ROOT, George Frederick (1820^5), 
musician and music publisher, whose com- 
positions with facile rimes or martial or 
sentimental subjects were in great favor 
during the Civil War. The best known are 
The Battle Cry of Freedom; Trampy Trampy 
Trampy the Boys Are Marching; and Just 
Before the Battle y Mother. 

ROOT, John Wellborn (1850-91), Chi- 
cago architect, was influenced by the hon- 
esty of structure of Richardson, and in 
turn influenced the work of Louis SuUivan. 
He was a pioneer in the constniction of 
steel-frame office buildings, as in the 15- 
stoiy Monadnock Building (Chicago), a 
straight vertical design with an unoma- 
mented facade. His firm planned the Col- 
umbian Exposition at Chicago (1893). 
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was a brother-in-law of Harriet Monroe, 
who wrote his biography (1896). 

Rootabaga Stories^ book for children by 
Sandburg (q.v.). 

ROPES, John Codman (1836^9), mili- 
tary historian, best known for his writings 
on the Civil War, which include: The 
Army under Pope (1881) and Story oj the 
Civil War (2 vols., 1894-8). A third volume 
was added to the latter (1913) by another 
hand, bringing the narrative to the end of 
the war. He was also the author of many 
works on Napoleonic campaigns. 

ROSE, AquiLA (f. 1695-1723), English- 
born poet and typographer, arriv^ in 
Philadelphia some time before 1717 and 
obtained a place in the printing office of 
Andrew Bradford, to which Franklin suc- 
ceeded upon Rose’s death. He was the 
subject 01 a poem by Samuel Keimer. His 
son, Joseph Rose, with Franklin, to whom 
he was then apprenticed, collected his 
Poems on Several Occasions (1740), in 
which his work is that of a cultured ama- 
teur in the neoclassic tradition. 

Rose of Dutcher*s Coolly^ novel by 
Hamlin Garland (q.v.) published in 1895. 

Rose Dutcher, left motherless, is reared 
her simple, sincere fathc^ on his farm in 
*Dutcher*s C^lly* in a Wisconsin valley. 
Her girlhood is healthy and untrammeled, 
but the monotonous farm life fails to sat- 
isfy her imagination, and she dreams of 
becoming an author. She is befriended by 
Dr.Thatcher, a Madison physician, and 
lives with his family while she attends the 
state university, where her energy and am- 
bition distinguish her. She discourages 
suitors, feeling that to become a mere 
housewife would be to betray her own na- 
ture. On her return to the farm, after grad- 
uation^ she finds she cannot endure life 
there, m spite of her father’s devotion and 
need of her. She goes to Chicago, where 
she meets Warren Mason, an editor and 
critic. He considers her poems convention- 
al and imitative, but is moved by her ex- 
ceptional beauty and integrity, and soon 
faUs in love With her. Rose meanwhile 
struggles to write expressively, and her 
verse begins to show promise. Wealthy El- 
bert Harvey wishes to marry her, but she 
is drawn to M^n’s powerful, ironic 
mind and deep sincerity. Both hesitate, 
for love and marriage mean the surrender 
of a freedom each values, but a dramatic 
shipwreck they view together during a 


lake storm increases their intimacy. Rose 
returns to the coolly for a vacation, -and 
Mason follows to persuade her to marry 
him, promising that they will comple- 
ment each other in a marriage of equals. 

ROSECRANS, William Starke (1819- 
98), after graduation froni West Point 
(1842) and engineering in his native Ohio, 
entered the Civil War as aide-de-camp to 
McClellan, whom he succeeded as com- 
manding general of the Department of. 
Ohio. In 1862 he led a wing of the Army 
of the Mississippi under Pope, whom he 
riso succeeded, and distinguished himself 
in ensuing battles, becoming head of the 
Army of the Cumberland. Hi came into 
conflict with Secretary of War Stanton on 
q^uestions of tactics, and after ^ing deci- 
sively beaten at the Battle of Cnickamau- 
ga (q.v., 1863) was relieved of\his com- 
mand. He resigned from the army (1867), 
became minister to Mexico (1868-9), a 
congressman (1881-5) from California, 
where he had gone to engage in mining, 
and finally register of the treasury (1885- 
93)- 

ROSENBAGH, AIbraham] S.W[olp 1 
(1876-1952), Philadelphia dealer in rare 
books and manuscripts, and prominent 
collector, whose writings include: The Un- 
ublishahle Memoirs (1917), a satire on 
ibliomania; Books and Bidders (1927); A 
Book Hunter's Holiday (1936); and biblio- 
graphical studies. 

ROSENFELD, Morris (1862-1923), 
born in Russian Poland, came to the U.S. 
(1886), where he eked out an existence in 
New York City sweatshops. His Yiddish 
poems, plaintively singing the woes of the 
workers or satirizing social injustices, at- 
tracted the attention of Leo Wiener of 
Harvard, who translated his work as 
Songs from the Ghetto (1898). This, and la- 
ter works on similar subjects and on the 
problems of his fellow Jews, brought Ros- 
enfeld wide notice. His verses are among 
the earliest Yiddish literature in America. 

ROSENFELD, Paul (1890-1946), New 
York critic of music and literature, whose 
works include: Musical Portraits (1920); 
Musical Chronicle (1923); Port of New 
York (1924), essays on 14 contemporaiy 
ptists and authors; Men Seen (1925^ crit- 
icisms of modern authors; The Boy in the 
Sun (1928), a novel; By Way of Art 
(1928), essays; An Hour with American 
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‘Music (1929); and Discoveries of a Music 
Critic (1936). He has been an editor of The 
• American Caravan. 

Rosenwald Fund, The, incorporated in 
J917 as a development of the personal 
philanthropies of Julius Rosenwald 
(i 862<-I932), president of the Sears, Roe- 
buck Company, who was greatly inter- 
ested in Negro education. From the en- 
dowment of 227,874 shares of the stock of 
Sears, Roebuck, more than $13,000,000 
Has been expended to build Negro public 
schools in the South, aid higher Negro ed- 
ucation at Howard, Fisk, Adanta, and 
Dillard Universities, and other institu- 
tions, stimulate clinics and other medical 
services, create public libraries, and pro- 
mote social studies, investigations, and 
surveys. 

ROSIER, James (r. 1575-1 635), English 
explorer, author of A True Reflation of the 
Most Prosperous Voyage Made This Pres-- 
ent Yeere 1605 by Captaine George Way- 
mouth (London. 1 605), which contains the 
first account of exploration in Maine. It 
was reprinted in part by Purchas. 

ROSS, Alexander (1783-1856), Scot- 
tish-born fur trader in Canada and the Co- 
lumbia River country^ whose writings of 
historical importance include: Adventures 
of the First Settlers on the Oregon or Colum- 
bia River (1849); The Fur Hunters of the 
Far West (1855); and The Red River Settle- 
ment 

ROSS, Betsy (1752-1836), Philadelphia 
fiag-maker and upholsterer, was awarded 
the contract of the Continental Congress 
(1777) for making the first U.S. flag, 
known as the Stars and Stripes (q.v.), and 
is said to have had some part in suggesting 
the design. The claim has been frequendy 
denied, however, and Francis Hopkinson 
is considered the actual desip;ner. The 
Ross family continued the business undi 

1857. 

Rotary International, luncheon club 
primarily for businessmen and others of 
the white-collar class, was founded in Chi- 
cago (1905) and had some 5^420 clubs in 
70 countries by 1946, including r.393,000 
members. Although interested in many 
matters, this ^oup, which has been pro- 
claimed a ‘luminous body composed ot the 
concentrated torch-power of the best men 
in all trades in all towns,’ is chiefly de- 
voted to what is denominated as 'Serv- 
* 


Rough Riders, name generally applied 
to the First Regiment of the U.S.Cavalry 
Volunteers in the Spanish-American Wp, 
which was greatly publicized because of its 
spectacular action in seizing San Juan 
Hill in Cuba, and because it was composed 
of Western cowbovs and adventurous 
young Eastern bluebloods given to melo- 
dramatic gestures. They are generally as- 
sociated with Theodore Roosevelt, who 
recruited them, although Roosevelt was 
merely a lieutenant-colonel, while the 
command went to the more experienced 
Leonard Wood. 

Roughing autobiographical narrative 
by Clemens (q.v.), published in 1872 un- 
der his pseudonym Mark Twain. He re- 
cords a journey from St.Louis across the 
plains to Nevada, a visit to the Mormons, 
and life and adventures in Viiginia City, 
San Francisco, and the Sandwich Islands. 
The book is based on Clemens’s own ex- 
periences during the i86o’s, but faots are 
left far behind in his creation of a picture 
of the frontier spirit and its lusty humor. 
Although the entire work is held together 
by the character of the narrator, the sin- 
gle episode is the unit, and no attempt is 
made to integrate the tall tales, the vivid 
descriptions, narratives of adventure, and 
character sketches, except in so far as all 
of them constitute a vigorous, many- 
sided portrait of the Western frontier. 

Round Tahle^ The (1863-9), New York 
weekly journal of opinion, had an infor- 
mal staflF of contributors, rather than a 
regular prps of editors. Its chief intpest 
was in literary criticisni, which it insisted 
must be from the American point of view. 
Among the contributors were R.H.Stod- 
dard, Aldrich, Stedman, William Winter, 
and M.D.Conway. Publication was sus- 
pended (1864-5), when a new group 
came into control (1866), the magazine 
lost its vigorously critical attitude. 
ROURKE, Constance [Mayfield] 
(1885-1941), graduated from Vassar 
(1907), where she taught (1910-15), and 
began her interpretations of the American 
scene, particularly its ‘vagaries, . . . 
from the belief that these have woven to- 
gether a tradition which is various, subtle, 
sinewy, scant at times but not poor.’ 
These fused historical, biographical, and 
critical studies include: Trumpets of Jubi- 
lee (1927), deali^ with such figures as the 
Beechers and P.T.Bamum; Troupers of the 
Gold Coast (1928), dealing with Lotta 
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Crabtree, Lola Montez, Adah Menken, 
and other actresses of the California fron- 
tier; American Humor (1931); Daw 
Crockett (1934); and Audubon (1936). 

Roots of American Culture^ and Ot^ Es- 
says (1942) is a posthumous collection. 

Rousseau and Rofnantidsm^ critical 
work by Irving Babbitt (q.v.)* 

Rover Boys, series of books for boys by 
Edward Stratemeyer (q.v.). 

ROWLANDSON, Mary [White] 
(^.1635-^.1678), daughter of John White, 
an early settler and wealthy proprietor of 
Lancaster, Massachusetts, in 1656 mar- 
ried Joseph Rowlandson, a Congrega- 
tional minister. During King Philip’s 
War, when the Narragansetts attacked* 
Lancaster (Feb. 10, 1^6), she was ab- 
ducted by the Indians, who held her for 1 1 
weeks and 5 days, until she was ran- 
somed. Her account of this captivity was 
published in Cambridge (1682) as The Soo- 
eraignty 6? Goodness of Gody Together with 
the Faithfulness of His Promises Dis- 
played; Being a Narrative of the Captivity 
and Restauration of MrsMary Rowland- 
son> This was the second edition; the first 
edition, which has not been found, was ap- 
parently published earlier in the same 
year. The book is one of the most popular 
examples of 17th-century American prose 
and has been reprinted and re-edited ap- 
proximately 30 times. In pure, idiomatic, 
sinewy English, Mrs.Rowlandson shows 
the dangers in which the settlers lived, 
their contempt for the Indians, their de- 
vout dependence upon the Bible for sup- 
port, and their actual treatment during 
such enforced captivities. 

ROWSON, Susanna [Haswell] (r.1762- 
1824), English-born author, accompanied 
her father, a naval lieutenant, to his sta- 
tion in Massachusetts. The family re- 
turned to England in 1777, where she pub- 
lished the novels, Victoria (1786) and 
Mary; or the Test of Honour The In- 

quisitor; oTy Invisible Rambler (1788), mod- 
ded on Sterne’s Sentimental Journey; 
Poems on Various Subjects (1788); and A 
Trip to Parnassus (1788), versifi^ criti- 
cism on the theater. She first won fame 
with the novel, Charlotte Temple (q.v., 
1791), a sentimental didactic romance, 
whicn was extremely popular in the U.S.. 
where it is mainly set. This was followed 
by Mentma: or^ the Young Lady's Friend 
(1791), didactic tales and essays on educa- 
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tion, and Rebecca; or^ the Filk de Chambre 
(1794), a semi-autobiographical work. Aft- 
er the business failure of her husband, the 
Rowsons turned to acting careers, and 
came to the U.S. in 1793, where she ap- 
peared on the stage, and wrote a topical 
comic opera. Slaves in Algiers (1794); The 
Volunteers (1795), a musical farce; The 
Female Patriot (1795), adapted from Mas- 
singer’s The Bondsman; and Americans in 
England (1796), a social comedy revised as 
The Columbian Daughter, Her excessive, 
sympathy with American patriotism 
caused Cobbett to criticize her betrayal of 
England in A Kick for a Bitb (1795), and 
she in turn called him 'a kmd of loath- 
some reptile’ in the preface to\her Trials of 
the Human Heart (1795), a nlelodramatic 
romance set in London. She\ abandoned 
^e stage in 1797 to conduct a girls’ board- 
ing^ school near Boston, and, inladdition to 
writing texts and didactic woi^s for stu- 
dents, edited a literary magazine there and 
wrote Reuben and Rachel; or^ Tales of Old 
Times (1798), a historical novel tracing 
the lives of some descendants of Colum- 
bus; Miscellaneous Poems (1804); Sarah; 
ory the Exemplary Wife (1813), a semi- 
autobiographical novel; and the posthu- 
mously published Charlotte's Daughter; or, 
the Three Orphans (1828), a sequel to 
Charlotte Templcy usually known as Lucy 
Temple, 

Roxyy novel by Edward Eggleston (q.v.) 
published in 1878. 

Roxy Adams, a strong, noble young 
woman, wishes to leave her small Indiana 
town at the time of the Tippecanoe cam- 
paign (18 1 1), to carry Methodism to 
Texas. She is mrced to quell her crusading 
spirit, however, when she realizes that her 
mission is to stay at home in order to save 
her morally weak husband, Mark Bon- 
amy, who has involved himself in an af- 
fair with Nancy Kirtl^, a member of the 
shiftless white class. Roxy visits Nancy, 
offers to adopt her yet unborn child, and 
returns to assist and inspire her hasoand. 

Royal American MagazinCy The (Jan. 
1774-Mar. 1775), Boston monthly, a 
^Universal Repository of Instruction and 
Amusement.’ Under the editorship of Isa- 
iah Thomas (q.v.) until July 1774, it was 
violently patriotic. This fervor abated 
somewhat under the editorship of Joseph 
Greenleaf, who nevertheless published p(^ 
iitical burlesques and Paul Revere’s politi* 
cal cartoons. 



Royal Family 

Royai Family^ The. play by George S. 
Kaufman and Edna Ferber (qq.v.). 

rOYALL, Anne Newport (1769-1854), 
born in Maryland, after the loss of prop- 
•crty inherited from her wealthy Virginian 
husband (1824), supported herself by trav- 
ding through the U.S. and writing ac- 
counts of her shrewd observations. Among 
the ten books of this nature, describing 
the society of virtually every important 
settlement in the U.S. are: Sketches of His-^ 
tory^ Lifey and Manners in the United 
States (1826); The Black Book ... (3 
vols.,1828-9); and Letters from Alabama 
(1830). She also published two newspa- 
pers, Paul Pry (1831-6) and The Huntress 
(1836-54), in which she vigorously set 
forth her own ideas on contemporary mat- 
ters of government and religion, and bit- 
terly attacked what she considered to be 
corrupt. She also wrote a novel, The Ten- 
nessean (1827), a romantic tale of adven- 
tures in Boston and New Orleans. 

ROYGE, JosiAH (1855-1916), born in 
California, graduated from the state uni- 
versity (1871), was an advanced student 
in Germany and at Johns Hopkins, and 
became an instructor of English at his 
alma mater (1878-82). Although the re- 
mainder of his life was spent as a professor 
of philosophy at Harvard, his deep feeling 
for his native background is exhibited in 
California ... A Study of American 
Character (1886) and his only novel. The 
Feud of Oakfield Creek (1887). Brought to 
Harvard by William James, he at first be- 
lieved himself in complete accord with 
James’s philosophv, but, though they re- 
mained friendly, they soon split on philo- 
sophic ideas. James’s Will to Believe re- 
ferred to specific human minds, whereas 
Rqyce considered consciousness to be a 
universal principle; James was a pluralist, 
believing God only one of many; Roycc 
was a monist, affirming the essentia neces- 
sary oneness of things. The Religious As- 
pect of Philosophy (1885) first postulates a 
goodness at the heart of things that ‘satis- 
fies the highest moral needs,’ and then 

f )roceeds to prove that there is an abso- 
ute or universal knower affirming judg- 
ments and experiencing objects trans- 
cending man’s limitations. The Conception 
of (1897) sustains the autonomy of 
the individual in face of this absolute, by 
contending that the absolute Will is dis- 
tributed among human beings for inde- 
pendent use. His lectures at the Univer- 
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sity of Aberdeen were published as The 
World and the Individual (2 vols..i9oa- 
01), which first analyzes other pnilo^ 
phies and argues for an idealism in which 
reality is the possession solely of an all- 
enveloping mind, and then applies this to 
practical matters on the same basis devel- 
oped in The Conception of God. He ac- 
counts for sin in the individual by con- 
tending that the highest value of the 
world lies in a moral conflict and victory, 
and that what is sinful in the finite view is 
in the higher view accepted as giving the 
necessary resistance to the moral will. Aft- 
er 1900 Royce became more interested in 
technical logic and the application of his 
philosophy to specific contemporary moral 
issues. The Philosophy of Loyalty (1908) 
contends that individual salvation lies in 
loyalty to a cause, supplemented by ‘loy- 
alty to loyalty,’ and these ideas are fur- 
ther propounded in The Problem of Chris- 
tianity (2 yols.,1913), lectures deli^red at 
Oxford. His emphasis on the problem of 
loyalty and belief that knowledge is a so- 
cial affair, resulting from a community of 
interpretation was applied to the moral 
issues of the First World War in The Hope 
of the Great Community (1916). Among his 
many other works, the most popular was 
The Spirit of Modem Philosophy (1892), 
which brilliantly examines the whole field, 
with particular attention to such German 
idealists as Fichte, to whom his beliefs 
were indebted. A study of Roycc and his 
thought is contained in Santayana’s Char- 
acter and Opinion in the United States. 

ROYLE, Edwin Milton (1862-1942), 
author of melodramas, romantic plays, 
and farces, is best known for his romantic 
Indian play. The Squaw Man (q.v.,1905). 

Rudder Grange^ humorous novel by 
Frank Stockton (q.v.) published in 1879. 
Its popularity led to several sequels, in- 
cluding The Rudder Grangers Abroad 
(1891) and Pomona's Travels (1894). 

After an arduous search for a home that 
will suit their income as well as their taste, 
a newly married couple finally se^e in an 
anchor^ canal houseboat, which they 
name Rudder Grange. Here they are 
joined by a friend who comes to board 
with them, and Pomona, the ingenious 
maid of all work, who conducts her life ac- 
cording to the procedure in the Gothic ro- 
mances to which she is addicted. After a 
series of fantastic adventures, the boat is 
overturned one stormy night because Po- 
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mona has cut a window near the water 
line. The boarder moves to the city^ while 
Euphemia and her harassed husband seek 
a new home, at last renting a small farm 
in the suburbs. Pomona rejoins them, and 
they gradually take up the agricultural 
life, acquiring chickens, a cow, a dog that 
Pomona names Lord Edward, and even a 
horse. The story proceeds through various 
humorous and sentimental adventures to 
the marriage of Pomona to a young farm- 
er named Jonas, who discourages her ro- 
mantic imaginings by taking her to an in- 
sane asylum for their honeymoon. 
RUDGE, William Edwin (1876-1931), 
New York printer and publisher, distin- 
ished as a typographer and designer of 
autiful books, was influential in trans- 
lating the ideals of the private press into 
commercial bookmaking. Occasional col- 
laborators include Goudy, Bruce Rogers, 
Frederic Warde, and Dwiggins. 

RUFFIN, Edmund (1794-1865), born in 
Virginia, in his attempts to bring prosper- 
ity to his state became interested in soil 
chemistry, and wrote books and edited 
magazines on this subject. His attempt to 
restore the power of the South led him into 
politics, and he became an ardent 'fire- 
eater* and secessionist. He is said to have 
fired the first shot in the attack on Fort 
Sumter. He continued to serve in the 
Southern cause, until he concluded his 
melodramatic life by committing suicide 
after the fall of the Confederacy. 

Rugg, Peter, see Austin^ William. 

Rugged Individualism, phrase indicat- 
ing a popular conception of American 
character. Its most famous use has been 
by Herbert Hoover, ‘in eulogy of those 
(Jod-fearing men and women of honesty 
whose stamina and character and fearless 
assertion of rights led them to make their 
own way in life.’ 

Ruggles of Red Gap, novel by H.L. 
Wilson (q.v.). 

RUKEYSER, Muriel (1913- ), New 
York poet, whose poems in Theory of 
Flight (i 935)> I (1938), A Turning 
Wind (i939)» Island (1942), The 

Beast in View (1944), The Green Wave 
(1948), oxid Elegies (1949) are marked by 
elliptical, metaphysied style and intense 
feeling concerned with the solution of in- 
dividual j^roblems through social justice, 
also seen in her long poem. The Soul and 
Body ef John Brown (1940). Her other 
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books include: Willard Gihhs: American 
Genius (1942) and TheLiJe of Poetry (1949). 

Rules by which a Great Empire may 
be reduced to a Small One, satirical 
essay by Franklin (q.v.), published in the 
Public Advertiser (London, Sept.^ 1773). 

In this popular hoax, Franklin ironically 
assumes that the minister to whom his 
rules are addressed wishes to reduce the 
extensive dominions that he must govern. 
The rules that he offers as solutions of thi§ 
problem contain actual grievances of the 
American colonies against the mother 
country, e.g. don’t send wise or good gov- 
ernors, don’t hesitate to impose heavy 
taxes, don’t fail to perplex colonial com- 
merce with infinite regulations, don’t no- 
tice petitions, don’t treat theWolonists ex- 
cept as though they were about to revolt. 
He blandly affirms that close adherence 
to such rules will assuredly hfve the de- 
sired result of losing the colonies. 

Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion, 
phrase applied to the Democratic party by 
a New York clergyman, S.D.Burchard, at 
an interdenominational meeting favoring 
the candidacy of Blaine (1884). This de- 
scription acted as a boomerang by alien- 
ating the Irish Catholic vote, and aided in 
winning the election for Cleveland. 

RUMFORD, Count, see Thompson, B. 

RUNYON, [Alfred] Damon (1884-1946), 
journalist and sports columnist, also known 
for his short stories of the underworld, 
profession^ athletes, and other American 
types, distinguished for their use and in- 
vention of slang. These were collected in 
such volumes as Guys and Dolls (1932), 
Take It Easy (1938), My Wife Ethel (1940), 
Runyan d la Carte (1944), In Our Town 
(1946), and Short Takes (1946). With 
Howard Lindsay he wrote a farce, A 
Slight Case of Murder (1935). 

RUSH, Benjamin (1745-1813), Philadel- 
phia physician, surgeon-general of the 
Continental Army, and member of the 
Continental Congress. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania convention that 
ratified the Constitution, and became 
treasurer of the U.S.Mint (1799-1813). In 
Philadelphia he founded the first dispen- 
sary in tne U.S. (1785),^ taught chemistry 
and medicine at the Philadelphia Medici 
College, successfully fought the yellow- 
fever epidemic of 17^3, and established 
the first American antidavery society. His 
work on the cure of mental disorders has 
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caused him to be called the father of 
American psychiatry. His writings include 
Medical Inquiries and Observations (5 
vols., 1789-93) and Essays^ Literary^ 
.Moraty and Philosophical (1798). 

Richard Rush (1780-1859), his son, 
was controller of the U.S.Treasury (1811), 
attorney-general (1814-17), and acting 
secretary of state (1817). As minister to 
England (1817-25), he negotiated treaties 
settling the Western boundary dispute, 
which provided for joint occupation of 
Oregon, and was prominent in the nego- 
tiations leading to the Monroe Doctrine. 
He later served as secretary of the treas- 
ury (1825-9) and minister to France 
(1847-9)- 

RUSH, Rebecca (>f.i8i2), Philadelphia 
novelist, whose Kelroy (1812), a novd of 
manners in her native city, snows an ad- 
vance from the didacticism, sentimental- 
ity, and elegance of earlier American fem- 
inine authors. 

RUSH, William (1756-1833), Philadel- 
phia sculptor, like other early American 
sculptors worked entirely with wood and 
clay, because of the refractory stone 
found in the colonies, and, like them, be- 
gan as a carver of wc^en figureheads for 
ships when other forms of sculpture were 
distasteful to the practical colonials. He is 
known for the bronze replica of his grace- 
ful and naively rococo Nymph of the 
Schuylkilly his frank Self^-Portraity and the 
character study of Joseph Wrighty all of 
which are characterized by a native Amer- 
ican quality. He was a cousin of Benjamin 
Rush. 

RUSSELL, Charles Edward (1860- 
1941), New York journalist and author, 
whose many books include The Uprising 
of the Many (1907), Why I Am a Socialist 
(1910), The Story of Wendell Phillips 
(1915), Bolshevism and the United States 
(1919), Julia Marlowe (1926), The Ameri^ 
can Orchestra and Theodore Thomas (192^7; 
Pulitzer Prize, 1928), A-Rafting on the 
Mississippi (1918), and Blaine of Maine 

(1931). 

RUSSELL, Irwin (1853-79), Mississippi 
poet, known for his works in Negro dia- 
lect. His accuracy of language and under- 
standing of character were recogjnized by 
Joel Chandler Harris, who compiled Rus- 
sell’s single volume of verse as Poems by 
Irwin Russell (1888), in 1917 enlarged and 
reissued as Christmas-Night in the gar- 
ters. 


RUSSELL, Lillian, stage name of Helen 
Louise Leonard (1861-1922). born in 
Iowa and famed both for her Mauty and 
for her talent as a si^r and actress. She 
began her career at Tony Pastor’s Opera 
House (1880), but later became the star of 
her own company. 

RUSSELL, Osborne (1814-^.1865), fron- 
tiersman, associated with James Bridger, 
later became a California and Oregon pi- 
oneer. His Journal of a Trapper or Nine 
Years in the Rocky MountainSy 1834-43 
(1914) is considered an important ac- 
count of frontier life. 

Russell Sage Foundation, established 
by Margaret O.S.Sage (1907), in memory 
of her husband, a New York financier 
and congressman, for the ‘improvement 
of social and living conditions’ in the 
U.S. Her gift of >15,000,000 has been 
used to support socid agencies, establish a 
library of the social sciences, conduct so- 
ciological surveys, publish books, and as- 
sist adult education. 

Russell’s Bookstore Group, informal 
literary association, met in Charleston 
during the 1850’s at the shop of John Rus- 
sell. Among the members were Timrod, 
Simms, Hayne, W.J.Grayson, and S.H. 
Dickson. An outcome of these informal 
gatherings was the founding of Russells 
Magazine (i857-6(^, a monthly magazine 
edited by Hayne, frankly modeled on the 
English Blackwood*Sy and sectional in 
point of view. 

Russet MantlCy play by Lynn Riggs 
(q.v.), produced and published m i<m6 . 

Effie Rowley, scatterbrained wife of a 
Kentucky banker, with her attractive, so- 
histicated daughter, Kay, comes to visit 
er sister Susanna at Santa F6, New Mex- 
ico. Susanna, childless and commonplace, 
is unintelligently devoted to raising chick- 
ens, while her husband, Horace Kincaid, is 
concerned with his apple trees. These ac- 
tivities are of minor interest to Kay, who, 
after a rapid affair with a cowboy, Scoot, 
becomes interested in Susanna’s new hired 
man, John Galt, an earnest young poet 
who soon penetrates the girl’s defensive 
pose of cynical recklessness. She comes to 
share his sensitive, searching view of per- 
sonal and social problems, and they sjfend 
the winter in a blissful secret liaison. In 
the spring the family learns of her preg- 
nancy, and indignantly demands to know 
‘who the man is.’ Kay attempts to conceal 
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her condition from John, for she wants 
him to be free, but he discovers the truth, 
and insists that she mar^ him. At first she 
refuses, but the conventional, shoddy atti- 
tudes of her relatives show her that she 
cannot continue to live in their world, and 
she prepares to leave with John ‘to live in 
a world that’s our time • • • we can help 
make it!’ 

Rutgers College, founded under a royal 
charter at New Brunswick, New Jersey 
(1766), and named Queen’s College in 
honor of Queen Charlotte. Jn 1825 it took 
its present name in honor of a benefactor, 
Hen^ Rutgers. Originally established by 
the Reformed Church in America, it is 
now nonsectarian, although according to 
its charter the president must be a com- 
municant of that church. The college is for 
men only, but it is affiliated with the New 
Jersey College for Women. Joyce Kilmer 
was a student at Rutgers (1904-6) and 
Paul Robeson is a graduate (i9i9)* 
RUTLEDGE, Ann (1816-35), daughter 
of Abraham Lincoln’s landlord at New 
Salem, Illinois, was engaged to John Mc- 
Namar, who had apparently deserted her 
when Lincoln fell in love with her. She b^ 
came engaged to Lincoln, on the condi- 
tion that she receive an honorable release 
from her absent lover. Her sudden death 
from malarial fever, while Lincoln’s suit 
was still unsettled, has led to much senti- 
mental speculation based on the few 
known facts, by biographers, poets, novel- 
ists, and playwrights. It is supposed to 
have oppressed him with deep melan- 
choly, and led him into an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to find consolation in a temporary 
engagement to Mary Owens, and into his 
troubled courtship of Mary Todd. 
RUXTON, George [Augustus] Freder- 
ICK (1820-48), English explorer, whose 
Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky Moun- 
tains (1847) 

(1848) fr^uently have been us^ as 
sources by later historians and novelists. 


Ryswick 

RYAN, Abram Joseph (1838-86), Mary- 
land poet and Catholic priest, whose mys;- 
deal lyrics upholding the Confederacy 
won him the name of ‘the Tom Moore of 
Dixie.’ Such jpopular Southern poems as 
the melancholy ^Gather the Sacred Dust,’ 
‘The Conquered Banner,’ and ‘The Lost 
Cause’ were collected in Father Ryan's 
Poems (iSjg), A Crown Jor Our sljseen 
(1882) is a b^k of devotions. 

RYDER, Albert Pinkham (1847-1917), / 
born at New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
studied at the National Academy of De- 
sign, and passed his uneventful life in 
hermitlike devotion to painting. His fan- 
tastic, imaginative paintings, £ch as The 
Flying Dutchman^ Death on a Fale Horsey 
and Toilers of the Sea, are colpposcd of 
simple, haunting forms, which \melt into 
strange dark harmonies of tone.^is prac- 
tice of continual revision, and even adding 
a fresh layer of paint to one not fully dry, 
limited his output to about 150 small can- 
vases and caused many of these to crack 
or darken. Attracted by the brooding 
quality of the se^ Ryder often chose it as 
his subject and mequently painted it by 
moonlight. 

RYNNING, Ole (1809-38), leader of 
Norwegian colonists, came to Illinois 
(1837), where before his untimely death 
he wrote the book published in Norway 
(1838) and later translated as A True Ac- 
count of America Jor the Information and 
Help of Peasant and Commoner. This work, 
comprehensively surveying American cli- 
mate, soil, government, language, religious 
toleration, and opp>ortunities for immigra- 
tion, was known amoi^ Norwegian peas- 
ants as the ‘America Book,* and was in- 
strument^ in encouraging me great Nor- 
wegian migration. 

Ryswick, Treaty op, see French and In- 
dian Wars. 
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Saadif poem by Emerson, first (published 
. in The Dial (1842) and collected in Poems 
(1847). It presents Saadi as the ideal poet 
dwelling apart from men's distractions, 
comforted by the Muse enjoining him to 
be serene. By loving the commonplace in 
Nature, he finds absolute beauty. 

^Sabin^s Dictionary^ name generally 
^iven to ^ Dictionary of Books Relating 
to America^ from Its Discovery to the Pres- 
ent TimCy the foremost bibliographical 
work on Americana. It was begun by the 
English-born rare-book dealer of New 
York City, Joseph Sabin (1821-81) in 
1856, continued by Wilberforce Eames 
(q.v.), and brought to completion in 1936 
by a large staff under the administration 
ofR.W.G.Vail. 

SABINE, Lorenzo (1803-77), New Eng- 
land historian, best known for his work. 
The American Loyalists . . . (1847), re- 
vised as Biographical Sketches of the Loy- 
alists of the American Revolution (2 vols., 
1864). 

Sac Indians, see Sauk Indians. 

SAGAGAWEA (r. 1787-1 81 2?), Shoshone 
Indian squaw, was married (r.i8oo) to the 
French-Cianadian trader, Toussaint Char- 
bonneau, with whom she accompanied the 
Lewis and Clark expedition, proving valu- 
able as interpreter, peacemaker with the 
Shoshone, and guide over the Great Di- 
vide. Under her own name, which is v^i- 
ously spelled, or the nickname The Bird 
Woman,’ she is frequendy mentioned by 
early travelers, with praise for her charac- 
ter and services. 

Sacco- Vanzetti Case originated in the 
robbery (April 15, 1920) of a Massachu- 
setts shoe company's pay roll by two men 
who killed the paymaster and his guard. 
Nicola Sacco (1891-1927) and Bartolo- 
meo Vanzetti (1888-1927) were charged 
with the crime, when it was discovert 
that they carri^ firearms and laid claim 
to the car that police identified with the 
crime. In their trial at Dedham, Massachu- 
setts (May-July 1921), both had wit- 
nesses to prove that they were not at the 
scene of tne crime, but these statements 
were discredited by state witnesses. Much 
of the evidence against them was later re- 
futed, but prejudice was strong in their 
disfavor because they had been draft- 


dodgers, anarchists, and labor agitators. 
In 1927 Governor Fuller of Massachusetts 
appointed an advisory investigating com- 
mittee, consisting of President Lowell of 
Harvard, President Stratton of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
Judge Robert Grant. Although a con- 
demned criminal, Madeiros, exonerated 
Sacco and Vanzetti, and admitted he had 
been a member of a gang of robbers re- 
sponsible for the shoe-company killings, 
death sentences were upheld by the com- 
mittee, and in 1927 Sacco and Vanzetti 
were put to death. The case suggested 
Maxwell Anderson's plays, Gods ^ Light- 
ning and Winterset^ and was the subject of 
Upton Sinclair's novel. Boston^ and of 
Edna St. Vincent Millay ^s Two Sonnets in 
Meniory.' They have also figured as mar- 
tyrs in many lesser works, and are the sub- 
ject of several documentary works, no- 
tably one by Felix Frankfurter. 

Sacred Founts The^ novelette by Henry 
James (q.v.) published in 1901. 

The narrator, whose temperament and 
interests resemble those of the author, is a 
uest at an English week-end party, where 
is excessively refined curiosity oecomes 
abwrbed in studying Guy and Grace 
Brissenden. the husband not yet 30, and 
the wife in her middle 40's, who after a few 
years of marriage seem to have exchanged 
physical and mental ages. He derives from 
their case a ‘law' that, in such uneven 
matches, the older partner always draws 
energy, youth, and wit from the ‘sacred 
fount' of the other's personality, which be- 
comes correspondingly depleted. Then he 
attempts to apply his law to another 
guest, Gilbert Long, who seems to have ex- 
changed his character of a stupid though 
handsome young man for that of a witty 
and understanding man of the world. The 
narrator's prying mind seeks to discover 
the mistress who must have given ^ng 
this new power. Rejecting the bright, 
superficial Lady John, he settles on Mrs. 
May Server, an attractive woman who is 
obviously attempting to conceal a pro- 
found emotional disturbance and weak- 
ness. He even believes that he observes a 
realignment of the couples, resulting from 
the mutual weakness and defeat of Bris- 
senden and Mrs.Server, and the common 
vigor and strength of will of Long and 
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Sacred Wood 

‘poor Briss’s’ wife. His whole structure of 
hypothesis is overthrown, however, when 
Mrs.Brissenden says he is *crazy’ and re- 
pudiates his hinted accusations as * houses 
of cards,' though it is never certain 
whether his rout is caused by lies on her 
part or by his own unduly fanciful con- 
jectures. 

Sacred Wood^ The^ essays by T.S.Eliot 
(q.v.). 

San Harbor f play by James A. Herne 
(q.v.), a revision of his Hearts of Oak 
(1879), written with Belasco, was pro- 
duced in 1 899. 

Martha Reese, loved by the brothers, 
Ben and Frank Turner, marries the older, 
Ben, because of a debt of gratitude she 
feels she owes him, although she really 
loves Frank. Frank uiges Martha to run 
away with him, but she stifles her emo- 
tions and finds solace in the story told by 
Captain Dan Marble, who, understanding 
the situation, describes the fate of a wife 
who thought she loved another man, but 
sent her husband off to war and then dis- 
covered that he was the one she loved. 

St.Clair, Arthur (1734-1818), Scot- 
tish-born major-general in the Continental 
Army, whose evacuation of Fort Ticon- 
deroga (1777) led to a court-martial that 
exonerated him. He was a member of the 
Continental Congress (1785-7) and its 
president (1787), prior to his appointment 
as governor of the Northwest Territory 
and commander of forces against the In- 
dians. After defeat by the Indians and his 
resignation from the army, he opposed cre- 
ation of the state of Ohio, and Jefferson 
removed him from office (1802). A Narra- 
tive of the Manner in which the Campaign 
against the Indians . . . was Conducted . . • 
(1812) is his apologia, and provides an im- 
portant historical source. 

St.Glare, family name of characters in 
Uncle Tom*s Cabin (q.v.). 

5 L£Imo, novel by Augusta Jane Evans 
published in 1867. 

Edna Earl, an orphan, is taken into the 
home of Mrs.Murray, the widow of a 
wealthy Geoiigia planter. Mrs.Murray's 
arrogant, dissipated son, St.Elmo, falls in 
love with his mother’s beautiful and bril- 
liant ward, but she spurns him as a cynic 
and rou6 and proceeds to make her own 
career as the author of erudite, pious nov- 
iils. To win her he finely renounces his 
irajrwardness and atheism, and proposes 


again by asking, Ts Edna Earl more right- 
eous than the Lord she worships?' Recog- 
nizi^ his penitence and conversion, she 
replies, ‘Never was more implicit raith, 
more devoted affection, given any human 
being than I now give you, Mr.Murray;* 
YOU are my first and my last and my only 
love.’ 

SAINT-GAUDENS, Augustus (1848- 
1907), Irish-born American sculptor, stud- 
ied at Cooper Union, the National Acad- 
emy of Design, the Beaux-Arts (1867-70),* 
and in Rome (1870-73), where he copied 
ancient sculpture. His style shows the 
changing direction of American sculpture, 
in its fusion of exalted realism with more 
animated poses, and its broken pictur- 
esque surfaces, as opposed to ihe cold, for- 
md ideal of Italian neoclassicism, prac- 
ticed by such members of the previous 
generation as Hiram Powers aijid Horatio 
Greenough. His first public memorial, the 
strong Farragut Monument (1881) in 
Madison Square, New York, established 
his reputation as the leading American 
sculptor of the period. Although he occa- 
sionally lapsed into sentimentality, as in 
the unduly sweet Amor CaritaSy or into 
empty symbolism, as in the figure of Vic- 
tory in the otherwise fine General Sherman 
Monument (1903), the general hi^h stand- 
ard of his work had an important influence 
on monument sculpture in the U.S. The 
dignified and simple Lincoln (1887) in 
Chicago, with its moderate impression- 
istic treatment of surface; the grave, 
thoughtful Adams Memorial (1891) in 
Rock Creek Cemetery in Washington, 
D.C., a monument to the wife of his 
friend, Henry Adams, which Adams called 
‘The Peace of God'; the Shaw Memorial in 
high relief; and his many splendid bas re- 
liefs, which include the bronze tablet of 
Stevenson in Edinburgh, are outstanding 
among Saint-Gaudens's noble, sedate 
sculptures. He is the prototype of Mr. 
Wharton in Adams’s novel, Esther (q.v.). 
His Reminiscences (2 vois.,1913) were 
edited by his son. 

St. JOHN, Hector, pseudonym of Crive- 
coeur (q.v.). 

Saint Katy the Flrgln, story by Stein- 
beck (q.v.) reprinted in The Long Falley 
(q.v.). 

St.LOUIS, on the Mississippi Rivtf near 
its confluence with the Missouri is the 
principal dty of the state of Missouri. 
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In 1950 it had a populadon of 856,796 
‘ with 1,681,281 in the metropolitan area, 
or the city’s population, nearly 100,000 
are Negroes. Founded in 1764 as a trading 
post of French and later Spanish Loui> 
siana, St.Louis was a headquarters #f 
the American fur trade and capital of 
Louisiana Territory; terminus of the 
National Road, Oregon Trail, and Santa 
F6 Trail (qq.v.); a port during the period 
of steamboating on the Mississippi (q.v.); 

» Union stronghold during the Civil War; 
and a modern railroad and manufacturing 
center. An important school of idealistic 
Hegelian philosophy arose there after the 
Civil War, led by H.C.Brokmeyer, W.T. 
Harris, and D.J.Snider. Authors asso- 
ciated with the city include Joseph 
M. Field, Kate Chopin, Augustus Thomas, 
Eugene Field, W.M.Rcedjs Winston 
Churchill, Fannie Hurst, W.C.Handy, 
and Zoe Akins. Washington University 
is the city's leading educational institu- 
tion, and it was founded (1853) by Wil- 
liam G. Eliot, whose grandson, T.S.Eliot, 
was born in St. Louis. 

Saint-Mihiel, site of an offensive by 
American, French, and British soldiers in 
the First World War (Sept. 12-13, 1918). 
They were successful in their attempts to 
free the railways linking V erdun, Toul, and 
Nancy, and recovered possession of the re- 
gion on the Meuse in northeastern France 
which had been sdzed by the Germans 
(Sept. 1914)- 

St. Nicholas (i 873 -i 94 < 3 )> monthly mag- 
azine for children, was long distinguished 
for the high quality of its fiction, and its 
realization that a children's magazine 
should not ‘be a milk-and-water variety 
of the periodical for adults,' or a place for 
‘sermonizing' or ‘wearisome spinning out 
of facts.' In addition to Mary Mapes 
Dodge, the editor (1873-1905)1 con- 
tributors included Mrs.R.H.Davis, D.G, 
Mitchell, Trowbridge, Louisa Al^tt, 
Frank Stockton. Mr8.Burnett, C.E,Car- 
prl, Edward Eggleston, h^yne Reid, T,N. 


Salem Witchcraft Trials 

ner, F.Scott Fitzgerald, Lardner, the Be- 
n6ts,Benchley,Elinor Wylie, Edmund Wil- 
son, and Babette Deutsch. Since 1930 it 
has changed owners and policies several 
times, becoming a picture magazine for 
very young children, under the control of 
the Woolworth Stores (1939). 

St.Peter, Godfrey, character in TkePro» 
Jessor*s House (q.v.). 

Saint-Slmonism (or Saint-Simokian- 
ism), socialistic system based on the eco- 
nomic. religious, and social ideas of the 
Frenchman, Claude-Henri de Rouvroy, 
Comte de Saint-Simon (1760-1825), as 
formulated by his disciples after his death. 
They aimed at the creation of an indus- 
trial society scientifically administered by 
a hierarchy of experts (scientists, techni- 
cians, property owners, and financiers) for 
the bendit of the ‘poorest and most nu- 
merous classes.' The prograni involved the 
abolition of the law of inheritance, social- 
ization of the means of production,'-«nd a 
system of distribution based on the meri ts 
of the individual. The distorting of certain 
aspects of his New Christianity {i% 2 S) by 
his disciples resulted in the discrediting 
and disbanding of the new sect that they 
had organized. The system has exerted a 
considerable influence on modern move- 
ments toward a scientifically^ planned 
economy. Although no communities were 
founded in the U.S., Orestes Brownson 
was a notable convert who expounded 
these social and religious doctrines, espe- 
cially in his Boston ^arterly Review. 
Salem witchcraft trials occurred at 
Salem, Massachusetts, the result of a be- 
lief in witchcraft assignable not to Puri- 
tanism, but to the temper of the times as 
evidenced also in England and on the con- 
tinent. Before 1688 four persons had been 
hanged for witchcraft near Boston, but 
the principal outbreak of persecution took 
place in 1692, when an epidemic disease 
resembling q)ilepsy spread through Dan- 
vers (part of Salem). Discouraged by the 
inability of physicians to control this dis- 
ease, and encouraged by sermons from 
such clergymen as Cotton Mather (q.v.), 
the belie? was soon widespread that evil 
spirits in the form of witches were able to 
afflict the people at large. Increase Mather 
is frequently held responsible for foment- 
ing the trials, although his Cases of Con- 
science Concerning Evil Spmts (1693) 


Page, Clemens, Howard Pyle, Stevenwn, 

Henty, Kipling, Cable, Howells, Bur- 
roughs, Harte, A.B.Paine. Palmer Cc«, 
and Gelett Burgess. At the turn of the 
century, when the r«ular contributions 
seemed to be less significant, the magaane 
established a department of contributions 

from its juvenile readers. Among the au- science in disaDDroving 

thors who thus received their first publica- show^ a J attt^e in 
don were E.B.White, Miss Millay, Faulk- ‘spectral evidence. Dunng the prevalence 
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of the delusion, in the spring and summer 
of 1692, 19 persons were hanged; one, 
Giles Corey, was pressed to death; 55 were 
frightened or tortured into confessions of 
guilt; 150 were imprisoned; and more than 
200 were named as deserving arrest. 
Learned and distinguished men promoted 
the delusion by acquiescing in the pro- 
ceedings of the court instituted by the 
governor. Sir William Phips. When the 
governor's wife, some near relatives of 
Cotton Mather, and the sons of ex-Gover- 
nor Bradstreet became objects of suspi- 
cion, the spell began to break. Many of the 
accusers published solemn recantations, 
and Samuel Sewall was among those who 
did public penance, he for his part as a 
member of the Special Court of Oyer and 
Terminer. A Brief and True Narrative of 
Witchcraft at Salem Village (1692) was 
written by Deodat Lawson; Cotton Math- 
er’s affirmarions are to be found in The 
Wonders of the Invisible World (q.v.,1693) 
and A Brand Pluck'd Out of the Burning 
(1693); to which Robert Calef (q*v.) re- 
plied in More Wonders of the invisible 
World (1700). Mather in turn replied in 
Some Few Remarks upon a Scandalous 
Book • • • fjj one Robert Calef (1701). A 
modern edition of the Narratives of the 
Witchcraft Cases (1914) was edited by 
G.L.Burr, and the tri^s have been fre- 
quently described in fiction and poetry, 
e.g. Longfellow’s New England Tragedies^ 
Mrs. Freeman’s Giles Corey ^ Yeoman^ and 
DeForest’s Witching Times, 

SALINGER, J[erom£] D[avid] (1919- ), 
New York writer, author of The Catcher in 
the Rye (1951), about an unhappy teen- 
ager who runs away from his boarding 
school, and Nine Stories (1953). 

Salmagundi; or, the WhimJVhams and 
Opinions qf iMuncelot Langstajf, Esq, and 
Others, satirical essays and poems, pub- 
lished in 20 periodical pamphlets Qan. 24, 
18^-Jan. 2^, 1808), by Washington and 
William Irving and J.K.Paulding (qq.v.), 
who used such pseudonyms as Anthony 
Evergreen, Jeremy Cockloft the YouMer, 
Will Wizard, and Pindar Cockloft, Esq. 
The work was collected in book form ( 1 808). 

Modeledon tiitSpectator, these whimsical 
pieces travesty contemporary New York's 
tastes, society, and politics, showing the 
authors’ aristocratic Federalism. The 
'letters’ of the visiting Mustapha-Rub-a- 
Dub Keli Khan to Asem Haachem satiri- 
cally describe 'mobocratic' and 'logocratic’ 


Jeffersonian democracy, while other essays 
and poems deal in a humorous, pseudo- 
learned style with such various topics as 
fashions in women’s clothing, the vulgar- 
ity of parvenus^ theatrical and musical 
criticism, stvle in literature, and carica-* 
tures of celebrities. A second series of Sal- 
magundi papers was written by Paulding 
alone (May 1819-Sept. 1820). 

SALTONSTALL, Gurdon (1666-1724), 
member of a prominent Massachusetts 
family, graduated from Harvard (1684),* 
became a Congregational minister in Con- 
necticut, and in 1707 was invited to be- 
come its governor. As governor, he called 
the synod that was responsible for the 
Saybrook Platform, and anled in the 
founding of Yale. Cotton Mamer wrote a 
XvndvXnxy Brief Essay (1724) m his mem- 
ory. \ 

SALTUS, Edgar [Eversto^t] (i8c5~ 
1921), bom in New York City, after 
studyingat Yale and abroad and receiving 
the LL.B. degree from Columbia, began 
his literary career with a biographer of 
Balzac (1884); volumes of tranriations 
from French fiction; The Philosophy of 
Disenchantment (1885), popularizing the 
pessimism of Schopenhauer and von Hart- 
mann; and Anatomic of ' Negation 
(1886), a history of antitheistic philos 
ophies. This philosophic attitude and the 
resulting lack of faith in anything but an 
esoteric hedonism, devoid of social or 
moral considerations, was elaborated in 
his fiction dealing with New York society. 
Mr,IncouVs Misadventure (1887) was the 
first of a long series of novds whose melo- 
dramatic plots were clothed in an epigram- 
matic style, a lush use of bizarre language, 
and an extravagant adaptation of fin de 
slide romanticism, as expressed in his dic- 
tum: Tn fiction as in history it is the 
shudder that tells.’ Among the later nov- 
els were; The Truth about Tristrem Varick 
{i%% 2 );ThePacethat K/ 7 /f (1889); Madame 
Sapphira (1893); Enthralled (1894); The 
Perfume of Eros (1905); The Pomps of 
Satan (1904); Vanity Square (1906); The 
Monster (1912), which he made into an un- 
produced plav. The Gates of lJfe\ and The 
PaliserCase 6919)* He also published two 
volumes of short stories, A Transient 
Guest and Other Episodes (1889) and Pur- 
ple and Fine Women (1903), and his 
attitude of mind and manner of presenta- 
tion were further illustrated in treatments 
of such exotic subjects as the history of the 
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Roman emperors, in Impmal Purple 
(18^2); the history of the Romanoffs, in 
The Imperial Of^ apocryphal 

Bible history, in Mary Magdalen (1891); 
eroticism, in Historia Amoris (1906); the 
history of religions, in The I^rds ^ the 
Ghostland (1907); and similar subjects in a 
collection of essays. Love and Lore (1890}* 
His cynicism, exotic eroticism, and rebel* 
lion against conventional standards caused 
Saltus to be attacked by many critics, and 
championed by such writers as Van Vech- 
ten and Huneker, in whose novel Painted 
Veils he is a minor character. His last 
works show a change from the dependence 
upon an esthetic doctrine of art for art's 
sake to a belief in theosophy, in which he 
was largdy influenced by the views of his 
third wife, Marie Saltus, who wrote a 
biography and edited his posthumous 
works. 

Satut au MondCt poem bv Whitman 
(q.v.), published as ^Poem of Salutation* 
in Leaves oj Grass (1856) and given its 
present title in 1867. 

In the form of a colloquy, the poem 
opens with the demand, ‘O take my hand, 
Walt Whitman!’ and the question, ‘What 
widens within you, Walt Whitman?’ This 
is answered by long catalogues of what the 
poet sees and hears throughout the world, 
and the statement. 

My spirit has passed in compassion and de- 
termination around the whole earth; I have 
look’d for equals and lovers, and found them 
ready for me in all lands; I think some divine 
rapport has equalized me with them. 

Salvation Army, international evangeli- 
cal and philanthropic movement, whose 
organization is patterned after that of mil- 
itary groups, and whose objects arc char- 
itable work and the spiritual regeneration 
of the underprivileged. It was originated 
in England (1865) by William and Cath- 
erine Booth, and the first U.S. branch was 
established in 1880. There were some 
232,631 members in the U.S, in 1954. 

Sam LoveVs CampSf stories by R.E. 
Robinson (q.v.). 

Sam Slick, character in The Clockmaker^ 
The Attach^ (qq.v.), and other sketches by 
T.C.Haliburton (q.v.). 

SAMPSON, Deborah (1760-1827), born 
in Massachusetts, after a rather peripa- 
tetic youth as an orphan disguised herself 
as a man and served in the Continental 
Army for more than two years. Not until 


after the war did she reveal herself to be a 
woman, but in 1784 she married and set- 
tled down to a normal quiet life. The Fe- 
male Review; or^ Life of Deborah Sampson 
(1797) is an anonymous biography, ob- 
viously bordering on fiction. 

SAMPSON, William Thomas (1840- 
I90i)> graduat^ from Annapolis (1861), 
senred in the Civil War, taught at Annap- 
olis, becoming its superintendent (1880- 
90), and was made commander of the 
North Atlantic squadron in the Spanish- 
American War. He planned the attack that 
captured the Spanish fleet at Santiago 
(q.v.), but a controversy ensued over the 
credit for the victory since Schley (q.v.) 
was considered by many the actual leader. 

San Francisco, situated on one of the 
world’s largest bays, on the central Cali- 
fornia coast, is the Far West’s second larg- 
est city, having a population in 1950 of 
77S>357 with 2,240,767 in the motropoli- 
tan area. .The bay may have been sighted 
hy Drake (i 579), but the discoverer of the 
city’s site is usudly considered to be Por- 
tola, whose expedition arrived in 1770. 
Anza founded the mission and presidio 
(1776), which, under the administration 
of Serra, was the beginning of the pueblo 
Yerba Buena, the present San Francisco. 
The region became Mexican territory 
(1821), but a local insurrection, the Bear 
Flag War (1846), resulted in the establish- 
ment of a temporary republic, and a 
month later California was taken by the 
U.S. The gold rush of the Forty-niners 
caused San Francisco’s mushroom growth 
into a busy, lawless frontier town, whose 
most notorious area was the Barb^y 
Coast (q.v.). The port flourished, with 
trade and immigration from the Orient, 
around Cape Horn, and across Panama. 
C^erland communication with the East 
was established in i860 by the Pony Ex- 
press, and in 1869 by railroad, so that, 
until the recent rise of Los Angeles, San 
Francisco was the key city of the business 
and culture of the Far West. The discov- 
ery of the Comstock Lode (q.v.) created a 
second boom period, but later the city 
settled into a more conservative way of 
life, which has caused it to be character- 
ized as the most Eastern of the Western 
cities. On April 18, 1906, occurred the San 
Francisco Earthquake, followed by a dis- 
astrous four-day fire that could not be 
controlled, owing to the destruction of 
water mains. The fire resulted in the loss of 
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some 500 lives, the demolition of a large 
part of the city’s central business district 
and residential sections, and a loss of 
property estimated at between |5oo,ooo,- 
000 and J 1, 000, 000, The city emerged 
from the disaster with a better plan and 
more permanent buildings, but still retains 
its romantic cosmopolitan character, 
marked by its large Chinatown and Ital- 
ian district. It is connected with the East- 
bay cities of Oakland and Berkeley by an 
eight-mile suspension bndge, and with 
suburban and rural Marin County by a 
bridge across the Golden Gate, the mouth 
of the harbor. Two famous expositions 
have been held in San Francisco, one cele- 
brating the completion of the Panama 
Canal (1915), and another the building of 
the two bay bridges (1939-40). The uni- 
versity of California (q.v.) is located in 
Berkeley, and on the peninsula south of 
the city is Stanford University (q.v.). The 
period of Mexican occupation is described 
m Two Years Before the Masty while the 
city’s literary flowering occurred during 
the post-gold-rush period (r. 1850-70), 
when its authors included Bret Harte, 
Clemens, Joaquin Miller, Bierce, C.W. 
Stoddard, Alonzo Delano, G.H.Derby, 
Prentice Mulford, Ina Coolbrith, H.H. 
Bancroft, E.R.Sill, John Muir, Clarence 
King, and Henry George, many of whom 
contributed to the Overland Monthly and 
the Golden Era (qq.v.). During the later, 
more settled period, the leading authors 
included Stevenson, a temporary resident, 
Frank Norris, Jack London, Gertrude 
Atherton, Edwin Markham, George Ster- 
ling, and the bohemian grow, Les Jeunes, 
which published The Lark, The nearby ar- 
tist colony of Carmel (q.v.) was a frequent 
resort of some of these authors, whose suc- 
cessors have included Steffens, Jeffers, and 
Steinbeck in the Carmel region, and Stew- 
art Edward White, Harvey Fergusson, 
and William Saroyan. 

SANBORN^ Franklin Benjamin (1831- 
1917), born in New Hampshire, grad- 
uated from Harvard (1855). and settlkl in 
Concord as a school teacner, where his 
pupils included the children of Emerson, 
Hawthorne, and the elder Henry James. 
He became an Abolitionist leader, and was 
arreted for refusing to testify concerning 
> John Brown. He was associated 
I Springfield Republican (i8;j6- 
nd was also active in humanitarian 
\ the head of state charities. His ac- 



Sandburg 

quaintance with the Transcendentalists 
resulted in the publication of many books, 
which included: Henry D, Thoreau (1882); 
A, Bronson Akott: His Life and Philosophy 
(2 vols.,1893); The Personality of Thoreau . 
(i^i); Ralph Waldo Emerson (1901), 
written with W.T.Harris; Hawthorne and 
His Friends (1908); and many significant 
passages in his Recollections of Seventy 
Years (2 vols.,1909). 

• 

Sanctuary y novel by Faulkner (q.v.)' 
published in 1931. ‘Deliberately con- 
ceived to make money,' the sfory is a tour 
de force of cruelty and perversion, accord- 
ing to its author ‘the most hprrinc tale I 
could imagine.’ 

Temple Drake, an i8-year-o!fd Alabama 
college girl, goes on a petting pprty with a 
drunken escort who wrecks his automo- 
bile on a lonely road. They walk to a 
near-by house, which is a bootleggers' 
hideout, inhabited by a number of vicious 
criminals of whom the chief is the killer 
Popeye, emasculated and of subnormal in- 
tellect as the result of a childhood acci- 
dent. Temple’s cowardly escort escapes 
after a severe beating, but the girl, whose 
virginity makes her the object pf several 
attacks, is finally raped by Popeye, who 
incidentally murders one of his men. He 
then places her in the Memphis brothel of 
Miss jReba, who is at first pleased to have 
the custom of this influential man, then 
horrified by his d^enerate conduct. 
Goodwin, one of the bootl^gers, is ar- 
rested for the murder that Popeye com- 
mitted, and is defended by Horace Ben- 
bow, a lawyer who wishes to redeem his 
conventional career by serving justice in 
this unpopular case. He learns of Popeye’s 
guilt and of the plight of Temple, whom he 
persuades to testify. The girl’s mind is al- 
ready unbalanced, and her testirnony only 
increases the unreasoning vindictiveness 
of the jurors, who convict Goodwin. The 
latter is brutally lynched; Benbow man- 
ages to escape with his life; Temple is 
taken by her broken father to live in Paris; 
and Popeye, who has escaped to Florida, 
is apprehended and hanged for a murder 
he did not commit. 

SANDBURG, Carl IAugust] (1878- 
), bom in Galesburg, Illinois, of a 
Swedi^ immigrant family, after irregular 
schooling, and a youth spent as an itiner- 
ant laborer throughout the Middle West, 
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went to Puerto Rico as a soldier in the 
Spanish-Amcrican War. On his return he 
worked his way through Lombard College 
in Galesburg, and after graduation (1902) 
became an advertising writer, journalist, 

' and organiser for the SociaLDemocratic 
party in Wisconsin. He was secretary to 
the Socialist mayor of Milwaukee (1910- 
12). His earliest poems were privately 
printed in a small pamphlet (1904), but he 
was unknown as a poet until 1914, when 
• Poetry published a number of his short 
'pieces, including ‘Chicago* (q.v.), whose 
fearless colloquialism and vigorous free 
verse stimulated a critical controversy and 
established him as the leading figure in the 
Chicagp group of authors that was then 
beginning to flourish. Chicago Poems 
(1916), besides its title piece, contained 
such vivid impressionistic poems as ‘Fog*, 
‘Grass,* and ‘Nocturne in a Deserted 
Brickyard,* and verses defining the poet*s 
liberal social position, such as ‘1 Am the 
People, the Mob* and ‘To a Contempo- 
rary Bunk shooter.* These simple, power- 
ful utterances depicted the crude, vital 
American that the author knew at first 
hand, and that Whitman had taught him 
to recognize as s)[mbolic of a free, untram- 
meled, democratic promised life. His sen- 
sitive appreciation of the beauty of ordi- 
nary people and commonplace things, in 
which he accepted the rude and savage 
(‘Galoots*) as well as the delicate and 
lovely (‘Smoke Rose Gold’), was expressed 
with a firmer touch and greater power in 
the succeeding collections, Cornhuskers 
(1918; special Pulitzer award, 19^9)* 
Smoke and Steel (1920), Slabs oj the Sun^ 
burnt West (1922), and Good Mornings 
America (1928). These volumes included 
such characteristic poems as ‘Cool 
Tombs,* ‘Smoke and Steel,* ‘Broken-Face 
Gargoyles,* ‘Prairie,* ‘Good Morning, 
America,* ‘Prayers of Steel* (qq.v.), ‘Four 
Preludes on Playthings of the Wind,* 
‘Clean Curtains^’ and ‘Losers,* all of which 
display a combination of precise realism, 
born of personal experience, with a playful 
fantasy and love of color. The People^ Yes 
(q.v., 1 936), is a panoramic depiction in 
verse ot America and the American spirit 
as expressed in folklore and folk history, 
which sums up Sandburg’s profound social 
sympathies and his faith in the future of 
the working classes. His Complete Poms 
^950) were awarded a Pulitzer Prize. 
Throughout his work there is a constant, 
and frequently successful, attempt to cap- 


ture the distinctive flavor of the American 
idiom and way of thought, particularly of 
his native Middle West. This interest led 
also to his compilation of ballads and folk 
songs in The American Songbag (1927), 
and strongly influenced his original l>(x>ks 
for children, Rootabaga Stories (1922), 
Rootabaga Pigeons (1923), and Potato Face 
(1930). Besides his poetry and journalism, 
he has devoted much time and careful re- 
search to his monumental biography of 
Lincoln, Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie 
Years (2 vols.,1926) and Abraham Lincoln: 
The War Years (4 vols.,1939, Pulitzer 
Prize), both abridged by the author in one 
volume (1954)- His other prose includes: 
The Chicago Race Riots (1919); Steichen 
the Photographer (i9?9)> whose subject is 
the author’s brother-in-law; Mary Lincoln. 
Wije and Widow (1 932), written with Paul 
M. Angle; and Always the Young Strangers 
{1953)* a memoir of his nonage. Storm 
Over the Land (1942) is a ‘profilie* of the 
Civil War selected from Abraham Lincoln: 
The War Years^ and Home Front Memo 
O943) Is a collection of wartime writings 
in verse and prose. 

SANDEMAN, Robert (1718-71), Scot- 
tish-born leader of the religious sect of 
Sandemanians, which protested against 
the established Church of Scotland, be- 
lieved that church and state should be 
separate, and contended that ‘the bare 
Work of Jesus Christ without a Deed or 
Thought on the Part of Man is sufRcient 
to present the chief of Sinners spotless be- 
fore God.* Sandeman emigrated to New 
England in 1764, where he published 
Thoughts on Christianity (1764), and es- 
tablished his sect, despite the opposition 
of Congregational ministers. 

SANDERSON, John (1783-1844), Penn- 
sylvania writer and teacher, contributor 
to the anti-Federalist Aurora^ was best 
known for his witty Sketches of Paris: In 
Familiar Letters to His Friends (1838), 
written during a visit abroad. 

SANDOZ, Mari (1900- ), Nebraska 
author, whose books include: Old Jules 
(1935), a biography of her Swiss emigrant 
father, recounting his heroic efforts to 
wrest a living from his frontier farm: 
Slogum House (i937)> a historical novel 
of late 19th-century Nebraska; Capital 
City (1939) and The Tom-Walker (i 947 )> 
novels aTOut descendants of midwestera 
pioneers and the corruption of their civic 
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and moral responsibility; Crazy Horse 
(1942), a life of the Sioux chief, and The 
Buffalo Hunters (1954), a historical study. 

SANDS, Robert C[harles] (1799-1832), 
New York author and journalist, with 
Bryant edited The New York Review and 
Athenaum Magazine (q.v., 1825-6), and 
independently edited the Commercial Ad-- 
oertiser (1827-32). For the Talisman^ an 
annual, he wrote essays and poetry. As a 
figure in the New York literary and social 
life of the time, he earned a great reputa- 
tion, although he published only a few sep- 
arate works, such as a Life and Correspon- 
dence oj John Paul Jones (1830). His 
humorous works and other writings were 
collected in 1834. One of his most popular 
poems was Yamoyden (q.v.,1820), written 
with J.W.Eastburn. 

SANDYS, George (1578-1644), English- 
born colonist in Virginia (1621-25), 
treasurer of the London Company, and 
member of the council. While in Virginia 
he made a verse translation of the last ten 
books of the Metamorphoses to accompany 
his previous translation of five books, and 
the whole was published as Ovid's Meta- 
morphosis Englished by G,S, (1626). This 
was the first translation of a classic made 
in America. The remainder of his works, 
written when he resided in England, in- 
cluded poetic paraphrases of the Psalms 
of David, the hymns of the Old and New 
Testaments, and the Song of Solomon. 

SANGER, Margaret [Higgins] (1883- 
)^ New York leader of the movement 
for birth control, author of such books 
as Happiness in Marriage (1927). My 
Fight Jor Birth Control (1931) and Mar- 
garet Sanger (1938) are autobiographical 
works. 

SANKEY, Ira David, see Moody J)JL 

SANTA ANNA (or Santa Ana), Antonio 
Lopez de (1795-1876), Mexican general 
and politician, who was elected president 
(1833), made himself a reactionary dic- 
tator (18^-5), and in an attempt to 
crush the Texan revolution brutally mas- 
sacred the American defenders of the 
Alamo (q.v.). After his defeat at San 
Jacinto (1836) he lost power, but later 
spent alternate periods as dictator, presi- 
dent (1841-4), and in exile. 

Sante Fe Trail, caravan route from In- 


dependence,^ Missouri, to Santa Fe, New 
MeadcOi which from -the time of William 


Santayana 

Becknell, its Tounder* in 1821-22 until late 
in the century served as an important 
trade route, and caused the growth of such 
communities as Taos (q.v.). Josiah (Sregg 
and Lewis H. Garrard (qq.v.) wrote works 
on its early history, and Harvey Fergus- 
son’s trilogy. Followers of the Sun (1921- 
9), is concerned with life along the traH 
from Spanish times to the present. 

Sante^Fi Trail, The {A Humoresque^ 
poem by Vachel Lindsay (q.v.), published 
\n The Congo and Other Poems (1914). 
With frequent onomatopoetic effects, the 
poet presents the vision of a ckvalcade of 
automobiles on the Kansas qighway, in 
which ‘the United States goek by!', and 
alternates the cacophonous nOise of the 
horns with the distant but persKtent song 
of a bird ‘amid a hedge of thorqs.’ 

SANTAYANA, George (18163-1952), 
born in Spain, was christened Jorge Ruiz 
de Santayana y Borrais, but always used 
the English form of his name after he was 
brought to the U.S. (1872). Reared in Bos- 
ton, he graduated from Harvard (1886), 
and after study in Germany and England 
received his Ph.D. from Harvard (1889). 
From that year until 1912 he was profes- 
sor of philosophy at that university. Since 
1914 he made his home in Europe, first in 
France and England, and thereafter 
in Italy. He is known both as a philoso- 
pher and man of letters, having begun 
his literary career with Sonnets and Other 
Verses (1894); The Sense oJ Beauty (q.v., 
1896), a treatise on aesthetics; A 

Theological Tragedy (1899, revised 1924), a 
play in verse; Interpretations oJ Poetry and 
Religion (1900); and another book of 
poems, A Hermit of Carmel (1901). He col- 
lected his Poems in 1923, but after the turn 
of the century the body of his work was 
philosophical, having literary significance 
because of his rich style, whose cadence, 
reminiscent of Pater, is illumined by lucid, 
pithy statements of philosophical prob- 
lems. His outstanding early work is The 
Life of Reason (q.v., 5 vols.,i 905-6), a 
stud^ of reason in common sense, society, 
religion, art. and science, in which he finds 
matter to be the only reality, and the 
source of the myths, institutions, and def- 
initions that men use to describe or express 
that reality. With Scepticism and Animal 
Faith (1923), he introduced a new philos- 
ophy to modify and supplement this con- 
cept. This book serves as a prologue to the 
series entitled The Realms of Being (q.vO> 
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including The Realm oj Essence (1927), 
The Redm of Matter (1930), The Realm of 
Truth (1937), and The Realm of Spirit 
(1940). In mese works he finds knowledge 
to faith in the unknowable, symbolized 
by essences. He contends tnat, though 
logical analysis may lead to complete 
Skepticism concerning the existence of 
anything, animal faim continues to be- 
lieve in a world whose material events 
have aroused intuitive essences, which are 
signs of the environment in which all ani- 
mals live and suffer. Santayana’s other 
works include; Three Philosophical Poets 
(1910), studies of Lucretius, Dante, and 
Goethe; Winds of Doctrine (1913); Egotism 
in German Philosophy (1916, revised 
1940), attacking the romantic wilfulness 
of the Germans; Soliloquies in England 
(q.v.,1922), a subtle interpretation of the 
Anglo-Saxon character; Dialogues in 
Limbo (q.v.,1925), a series of Platonic dia- 
logues; Platonism and the Spiritual Life 
(1927); and Some Turns of Thought in 
Modem Philosophy (1933)- His works 
dealing specifically widb the Americ^ 
character are; Philosophical Opinion in 
America (1918); Character and Opinion in 
the United States (q.v.,1920), concerned 
with the conflict of materialism and ideal- 
'sm in American life; and The Genteel Tra- 
dition at Bay (q.v.,1931), analysing Ae 
adulteration and formalization of Calvin- 
ism and Transcendentalism. The Last Pur- 
itan (q.v.,1935) is a novel set in America 
during the period of the waning strength 
of Calvinism, in which the contrasting 
characters, one a Puritan, the other a 
hedonist, represent ‘potentialities which 
from my earliest youth I felt in my- 
self . . .’; through such concrete external- 
izations Santayana gives fictional form to 
his argumentative philos^hy. The Idea of 
Christ in the Gospels (194^ is an interpre- 
tation of the Gospels and an investigation 
of the philosophic validity of the idea of 
God in man. His memoirs, Persons and 
Places^ were published as The Back- 
grounds of My Life (1944), The Middle 
Span (1945), and My Host the World 
(1953)* Obiter Scripta (1936) contains es- 
says, lectures, and reviews, and his Works 
were published in la vols. (i936-'7)* 
Santiago, city on the southeastern coast 
of Cuba, in whose harbor the Spanish fleet 
was confined during the Spanisn-American 
War. When the fleet attempted to run the 
American blockade Quly 3, 1898), it w^ 
annihilated just outside the harbor by the 


U.S. fleet commanded by Sampson and 
S^ey (q.v.). 

Sapphire and the Slave GirL novel by 
Willa Cather (q.v.) published in 1940. 

Recalling a story current during her Vir- 
ginia childhood, the author describes 
events that occurred in the neighborhood 
in 1856. The pious miller, Henry Colbert, 
is unusually kind to a beautiful mulatto 
slave, Nancy Till, illegitimate daughter of 
a white artist and a Negro servant. His 
invalid wife, Sapphira, groundlessly jeal- 
ous, persecutes the girl in various subtle 
ways, finally inviting a philandering 
nephew for a visit and encour^ng him to 
seduce Nancy. The girl resists, placing 
herself under the protection of the Col- 
berts* widowed daughter, Rachel Blake, 
who secretly helps her to escape to Canada 
by way of the underground railroad. Sap- 
phira. already estranged from her gener- 
ous, humanitarian daughter by her own 
pride and gentility, suspects the source of 
the plot and refuses to recognize Mrs. 
Blake until the death of a beloved grand- 
child causes a formal reconciliation. 
Twenty-five years later Nancy returns to 
visit her momer and Mrs.Blake, and im- 
presses them by the poise she has ac- 
quired through her experiences as a house- 
keeper for a wealthy Canadian family. 

Saracinesca^ see Crawford^ FM. 

Saratoga, name of Schuylerville, a town 
in east-central New York, on the Hudson, 
at the time when it was the site of Gates’s 
victory over Burgoyne (Oct. 17, 1777). 
The action is considered a turning point in 
the Revolutionary War. The part of the 
city called Saratoga Springs has been a 
popular spa since die early 19th century, 
and is also known for its racing season (es- 
tablished 1863). 

Saratoga; or^ Pistols for Seven^ farce by 
Bronson Howard (q.v.), concerning the 
complicated experiences of a young New 
Yorker, Bob Sackett, who becomes en- 
gaged to four women at once. By accident 
he meets all four at the popular watering 
place, Saratoga. The play, produced in 
New York in 1870, was adapted for the 
English stage in 1874 by Frank Marshall 
under the title Brighton. 

SARETT, Lew (1888-1954), born in 
Chicago, spent a great part of his life in 
the Rocky Mountains and northern Can- 
ada, the background of his ruggedly pan- 
theistic poems interpreting Indian and 
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frontier life. He also has taught English at 
University of Illinois (1912-20) andNorth- 
western (1921- ). His books are: Many 
Many Moons (1920). TheBoxofGod(i^i:L)y 
Slow Smoke (1925), IVings Against the 
Moon (1931), and Collected Poems (1941). 

SARGENT, Epes (1813-80), Boston 
author and journalist, was a member of 
the editorial staffs of various Boston pa- 
pers, and, while resident in New York 
(1839-47), helped edit the New-York Mir- 
ror and other publications. He was well 
known in his time for miscellaneous writ- 
ings, which ranged from American Adven- 
ture by Land and Sea (1841) to some of the 
Peter Parley books, and anthologies for 
schools and the general public. His best 
works include the romantic tragedies, The 
Bride of Genoa (1837); Velasco (1837), set 
in 11th-century Spain and deding with 
the Cid; and The Priestess (1854); the sa- 
tirical comedy, Change Makes Change 
(1845); Songs of the Sea with Other Poems 
(1847), sonnets describing a voyage to 
Cuba, remembered for the song, "A Life on 
the Ocean Wave*; The Woman Who Dared 
(1870), a long verse narrative; and the ro- 
mantic novels, Fleetwood; or^ The Stain of 
Birth (1845) Peculiar; A Tale of the 
Great Transition (1864). In later years 
Sargent devoted most of his writing to 
proof of spiritualism, in such books as The 
Proof Palpable of Immortality (187c) and 
The Scientific Basis of Spiritualism (1880). 

SARGENT, John Singer (1856-1925), 
born in Florence of American parents, 
went to Paris to study painting (1874), 
and there his precocious talent was recog- 
nized by an honorable mention in the 
Salon ot 1878. He first visited the U.S. at 
the age of 20, and subsequently made nu- 
merous brief visits. During a trip to 
Spain (1879), he was influenced by Velds- 
quez, and amotig other works painted £/ 
%leOy typical of lis swift brush work and 
abilit^ to capture fleeting action. His fin- 
est paintings, such as Mrs.Charles Gifford 
Dyer (1880), Portrait of a Young Lady 
(1881), emA Mme,X (1884), In which he 
exhibited brilliant technical ability and a 
feeling for spontaneous ^ses, belong to 
his student days and to tnose that imme- 
diatdy follows, when superficial dexter- 
.ity has not yet superseded sound work- 
manship. By the time he moved to Lon- 
pon (1884) from Paris, his ability to catch 
a flattering external appepance and his 
^uick method of brushing in a whole can- 


Saroyan 

vas during a single sitting attracted more 
commissions than he could All. Accdrdr 
ingly, in his attempt to ple^e his worldly 
patrons, he created such paintings as The 
Wyndham Sisters y marked by superficial 
elegance, shallow likeness, facile skill, and 
fluent use of light colors that deteriorated 
into empty display. After a trip to Egypt 
for historical research, he began (1896) a 
series of murals, The History of Religion y 
for the Boston Public Library, which 
shows variations in style, since it was not 
completed until 1910. Other murals at 
Harvard and the Boston Museuih of Fine 
Arts were rapidly executed and not fully 
successful. He turned increasingly to land- 
scape painting and watercolors alter 1910, 
where he found media well adapted to his 
rapid method of painting, but these, like 
other later works, show a declining ability 
to reach beneath the surface. \ 

SARGENT, Lucius Manlius (1786- 
1867), Boston author and antiquary, at- 
tended Harvard, where he wrote an in- 
vidious pamphlet on its living conditions. 
He then studied law but, being of inde- 
pendent means, turned to the writing of 
original Latin verse^ translations from 
Virgil, articles on antiquarian matters for 
the Boston Transcript and a vigorous scries 
of temperance tracts, collected as The 
Temperance Tales (6 vols., 1863-4). His 
humanitarlanism permitted him to attack 
Ae British coolie trade but his close al- 
liance with the Boston hegemony made it 
impossible for him to stomach antislavery, 
which he blasted in The Ballad of the Aboli- 
tion Blunder-buss (1861), leveled against 
Emerson and other liberms. 

SARGENT, WiNTHROP (1825-70), histo- 
rian whose works include The History of an 
Expedition against Fort Du^uesne . , . 
(1855), a scholarly account of Braddock’s 
campaign; and the Life and Career of Ma- 
jor %hn AndrS (1861), a highly eulogistic 
study. He also edited the verses of Joseph 
Stansbury and Jonathan OdelL 

SAROYAN, William (1908- )^ Cali- 
fornia author, whose ^ort stones are 
marked by an impressionistic, rhapsodic 
manner, and a sentimental exaltation of 
characters ranging from Armenian-Amcr- 
ican workers like himself to middle-class 
businessmen, all somehow optimistically 
associated with the glory of an Amencan 
dream. His impetuous and undiscriminat^ 
ing love for all sorts of people, and his abil^ 
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Sartain’i Uniim Magasme 

ity to use what he calls the 'jump-in-the- 
rivei-and-start-to-swim-immediately’type 
of writing, allow him to produce his steady 
flow of short fiction, published in: The 
Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze 
(1934); Inhale and Exhale (1936); Three 
Times Three {i^2^)\Little Children (1937); 
A Native American (1938); The Trouble 
with Tigers (1938 ); Here Is My Hat 
(1938); Peace^ It's Wonderful (1939); My 
Name is Aram {ig^o)\FMes (1941); and 
Dear Baby (1944). His novels include: The 
Human Comedy (1943), set in California 
and mainly about children; The Adventures 
of Wesley Jackson (1946), a loosely knit, 
whimsical account of a Saroyanesque 
Army private’s wartime experiences; The 
Assyrian (1950), to which he added (1951) 
The Adventures of William Saroyan,* an 
'hout-to-hour chronicle of a writer at work 
on the writing of a novel;* and Rock 
Wagram (1951). My Heart's in the High- 
lands (1939) is an amorphous short play 
illustrating the idea that worldly success 
means nothing and that only aspiration 
counts The Time of Your Life (1939)9 
awarded a Pulitzer Prize that Saroyan 
refused, is a full-length play about people 
at a San Francisco waterfront bar, whose 
basic virtue is revealed when a wealthy 
drunk gives them money to pursue their 
hopes and dreams. Other plays include: 
Love's Old Sweet Song (1941), a farce- 
comedy; The Beautiful People (1941), with 
a theme like that of The Time of YourLife^ 
and included with Sweeney in the Trees and 
Across the Board on Tomorrow Morning in 
Three Plays (1941); Razzle-Dazsde (1942)^ 
short plays; Get Away Old Man (i944)> 
about a young writer in Hollywood; Jim 
Dandy y Fat Man in a Famine (1947) sym- 
bolizing Saroyan’s conception of brotherly 
love; and Don'tGo Away Mad (1949). The 
Bicycle Rider in Beverly Hills (1950) is an 
autobiographical narrative. 

Sartain's Union Magazine, see Union 
Magazine. 

SASSAGUS, see Pequot Indians. 

Satanstoe, novel by Cooper (q.y.), pub- 
lished in 1845 as the first of The Litdepage 
Manuscripts (q.v.). 

Cornelius (‘Corny’) Littlepage is reared 
as an 18th-century country gentleman on 
the family estate Satanstoe, in West- 
chester County, N.Y., guided by his 
grandfather, Captain Hugh Littlepage, 
and Mr. Worden, an English parson. With 


Saturday Evening Post 

his friends, Dirck Pollock, descendant of a 
Dutch family, and Jason Newcome, the 
shrewd Yankee schoolmaster, he visits 
New York City, whose aspect and ways 
are described, with views of the theater 
and the Negro festival of ‘Pinkster.’ 
Corny falls in love with Dirck’s cousin, 
Anneke Mordaunt, a belle whose other 
suitors include Dirck and Major Bulstrode. 
The fathers of Dirck and Corny send the 
young men with Jason and Mr. Worden to 
Albany to survey large grants of land 
where they plan to settle tenant farmers. 
The Mordaunts are there for like reasons, 
and all are befriended by Guert Ten 
Eyck, a young ‘buck* of the town, who 
loves Anneke’s companion, Mary Wallace. 
Bulstrode is also present as the troops pre- 
pare for battles in the French and Indian 
War. Guert and Corny go to Moose- 
ridge, the Littlepaee lands, where their 
work is interrupted by the war. Susquesus, 
an Onondaga scout, guides them to the 
troops at Ticonderoga. After the British 
defeat there, they go to Ravensnest, the 
Mordaunt estate, where they fight off an 
Indian attack in which Guert is mortally 
wounded. At the end Anneke and Corny 
wed. 

Saturday Club, The, dinner club 
founded at Boston for informal literary 
discussion (i8<5). The organization was 
foreshadowed by the Symposia of Emer- 
son and Alcott (r.1836-44), but credit for 
bringing the group together is given to 
Horatio Woodman, a lawyer and publish- 
ing agent. At first there were really two 
dubs, both namdess. The one was purely 
social; the other, sometimes later called 
the Magazine Club or the Atlantic Club, 
was concerned with promoting a literary 
journal. After the founding of the Atlantic 
Monthly (1857), this group held banquets 
for the contributors. By 1857 the Saturday 
Club was named, and its membership in- 
duded Emerson, Lowell, Longfellow, 
Dana, Holmes, Prescott, Whittier, C.E. 
Norton, Parkman, Howells, Henry James, 
and other notable figures in New England 
literature. A history down to 1920 was 
written by E.W.Emerson and M.A.DeW, 
Howe (2 vo1s.,I9i8-27). 

Saturday Evening Post, The (1821- 
), Philaddphia weekly, whose first 
issue appeared August 18, 1821, although^ 
dnee 1897 the cover page has carried the:t 
dtation that it was founded by Frankliiu 



Saturday PrcM 

in 1728. Its only connection with Franklin 
is that it was originally issued from an 
office at one time occupied by his PennsyU 
vaniaGazettey one of whose later publishers 
founded the Post. Its original purpose was 
to furnish light Sunday reading for Phila- 
delphians, and its contributors included 
G)oper, Poe, N.P. Willis, and Mrs.Stowe. 

Its modern period did not come until it 
was purchased by Cvrus H.K. Curtis 
(1897). It was edited by George Horace 
I^rimer (1899-1937), who increased its 
circulation from 1,800 to 3,000,000 copies 
weekly by making it a popular magazine 
for the average American, and publishing 
stories with mass appeal. He also empha- 
sized advertising, to which about 60 per 
cent of the r.125 pages were devoted. A 
Treasury of selections was issued in 1954. 
Saturday Press (1858-66), New York 
weekly miscellany edited by Henry Clapp, 
drew its literary contributions mainly 
from such other frequenters of Pfaff*s as 
Aldrich, Fitz-James O’Brien, Whitman, 

Ada Clare, and William Winter. The pa- 
per suspended publication in i860, but in 
i86j was revived with the announcement: 

‘This paper was stopped in 1 860 for want 
of means. It is now started again for the 
same reason.’ One of its last issues (Nov. 

18, 1865) contained Clemens’s ‘Celebrated 
Jumping Frog’ and work by Josh Billings. 
Saturday Review, The (1924- ), weekly 
journal, originally subtitled 0/ Literaturey 
emphasizes book reviews, but deals also 
with literary comment, drama, recorded 
music, and motion pictures Editors have 
been: Canby (1924-36), De Voto 6936- 
8), George Stevens (1938-40), and Nor- 
man Cousins (1940- ). 

Sauk (or Sac) Indians, Algonquian tribe 
related to the Fox Indians (q.y.), inhabited 
the Rock River country of Illinois, and the 
adjacent region in Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
Missouri. They were united with the Fox 
after 1730, aided the British in the War of 
1812, and in 1832 participated in the 
Black Hawk War. 

SAUNDERS, Margaret Marshall 
(1861-1047), Canadian author, whose 
story of a dog. Beautiful Joe (1894), has 
become a children’s classic. Many of her 
other books are about animal pets. 
SAUNDERS, Richard, pseudonym of 
Frfj^klin (q.v.). 

SAVAGE, Philip Henry (1868-99), 
ion 'i^t, whose First Poems and Frag^ 
and Poems (1898), although 
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Saye and Sele 

slight in quantity, have been considered 
important for their simple and clear lyric 
quality. 

SAVAGE, Thomas (1608-82), emigrated 
to Massachusetts (1635) from England, 
and three years later joined William Cod- 
dington in founding Newport, Rhode Ist 
land. Returning to Boston, he held several 
legislative and judicial positions. His Ac’^ 
count of the Late Action . . . Against the 
French at Canada (London, 1691) is con- 
sidered an important source. 

Sawyer, Tom, see Tom Sawyer.^ 

SAXE, John Godfrey (1816-8!), born in 
Vermont, after graduating from Middle- 
bury College was prominent in tx law and 
politics of his native state, thoum he con- 
sidered his other activities less important 
than his literary career. In addition to 
editing a weekly paper, the Burlington 
Sentinel (1850-56), he had a local reputa- 
tion as a wit and after-dinner poet. His 
contributions to The Knickerbocker Maga^ 
zine and other literary journals widened 
the scope of his fame in the vein of light 
verse, less deft and polished than that of 
his master Holmes, though for a time 
equally popular. His many volijimes of 
familiar and comic verse include: Progress: 
A Satirical Poem (1846); Humorous and 
Satirical Poems (1850); Clever Stories oj 
Many Nations Rendered in Rhyme (1865); 
and Leisure-Day Rhymes (1875). After 
i860 his home was in New York state, 
where he consistently spent the social sea- 
sons at Saratoga Springs until personal 
tragedies made him a recluse. 

Saybrook Platform, declaration of prin- 
ciples by a synod of Congregationalists, 
drawn up at Saybrook, Connecticut, in 
1708. It reaffirmed the Savoy Confession 
of Faith, adopted in England (1691) by 
Congregation dists and Presbyterians, but 
differed from the Cambridge Platform 
(1648) in stressing the establishment of 
associations, and of consociations or tri- 
bunals with final and appellate jurisdic- 
tion. It thus turned from the earlier inde- 
pendency of Congregationalism to the 
centralized administration of Presbyter- 
ianism. It continued in force until 1784. 

SAYE AND SELE, William Fiennes, 
1ST Viscount (1582-1662), a prominent 
English Puritan, entered into several col- 
onization schemes with Lord Brooke and 
others. He received a patent in 1632 for 
Saybrook, Connecticut, which was named 



Scalawag 

for the two lords, and api>ointed the 
younger John Winthrop as governor. The 
following year they purchased a planta- 
tion in New Hampshire and planned to 
settle there if an aristocratic government 
might be set up. Encountering strong 
New England antagonism to their pro- 
f>osals^ they sold their properties (1641-1). 

Scalawag, opprobrious epithet applied by 
Southerners to their fellow citizens who 
aided the Republican party in carrying 
out severe Reconstruction measures. The 
name ‘carpetbagger’ was applied to Re- 
publican officeholders who came from the 
North to participate in the administra- 
tion. 


Scarecrow^ They play by Percy MacKaye 
(q.v.), published in 1908. It was produced 
by the Harvard Dramatic Club (1909) 
and in a professional performance (1910). 

It is based on Hawthorne’s story, 
‘Feathertop,* in Mosses Jrom an Old 
Manse. 

Goody Rickby, a witch of 17th-century 
New England, fashions a scarecrow into 
which she breathes life, and under the 
name Lord Ravensbane sends him to the 
home of Justice Merton, her former lover. 
Merton is forced to betroth the scarecrow 
to his niece, Rachel, who, believing him 
to be a man, falls in love with him. Her 
former fianc6, Richard Talbot, reveals the 
scarecrow’s true identity, and Ravens- 
bane, in order to insure a happy life for 
Rachel, throws away the brimstone-burn- 
ing pipe that gave him life, and, dignified 
by her love and his noble action, dies, a 
man. 

Scarlet Lettery They romance by Haw- 
thorne (q.v.) published in 1850. Based on 
a theme that appears in ‘Endicott and the 
Red Cross,’ this somber romance of con- 
science and the tragic consequences of 
concealed guilt is set in Puritan Boston 
during the mid-i7th century. An introduc- 
tory essay describes the author’s experi- 
ences as an official of the Salem Custom 
House, and his supposed discovery of a 
scarlet cloth letter and documents relating 
the story of Hester. 

An aged Endish scholar sends his young 
wife, Hester Prynne. to establish their 
home in Boston. When he arrives two 
years later, he finds Hester in the pillory 
with her illegitimate child in her arms. 

She refuses to name her lover and is sen- 
tenced to wear a scarlet A, signifying 
Adultress, as a token of her sin. The hus- 
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Scarlet Sister Mary 

band conceals his identity, assumes the 
name Roger Chillingworth, and in the 
guise of a doctor seeks to discover her 
paramour. Hester, a woman of strong, in- 
dependent nature^ in her ostracism be- 
comes sympathetic with other unfortu- 
nates, and her works of mercy gradually 
win her the respect of her neighbors. 
Chillingworth meanwhile discovers that 
the Reverend Arthur Dimmesdale, a re- 
vered, seemingly saintly young minister, 
is the father of Hester’s beautiful, mis- 
chievous child, Pearl. Dimmesdale has 
struggled for years with his burden of hid- 
den guilt, but, though he does secret pen- 
ance, pride prevents him from confessing 
publicly, and he continues to be tortured 
by his conscience. Chillingworth’s life is 
ruined by his preoccupation with his cruel 
search, and he becomes a morally de- 
graded monomaniac. Hester wishes her 
lover to flee with her to Europe, but he re- 
fuses the plan as a temptation from the 
Evil One, and makes a public confession 
on the pillory in which Hester had once 
been placed. He dies there in her arms, a 
man broken by his concealed guilt, but 
Hester lives on, triumphant over her sin 
because she openly confessed it, to devote 
herself to assuring a happy life in Europe 
for Pearl, and helping others in misfor- 
tune. 


Scarlet Sister Afary, novel by Julia 
Peterkin (q.v.) published in 1928, awaided 
the 1929 Pulitzer Prize, and dramatized in 
1930. 

In a Gullah Negro settlement on a 
South Carolina cotton plantation, the or- 
phan ‘Sister’ Mary is reared by her pious, 
kindly, superstitious aunt, Maum Han- 
nah. Mary, slender and spirited, at 15 
marries July Pinesett. a young buck of the 
settlement, although Maum Hannah 
wanted her to marry his twin, June, the 
steadier and more considerate of the two. 
Their child, Unex (‘Unexpected’), is born 
a few months after their marriage, and 

S ly is soon unfaithful. When he deserts 
ary, she is desperately unhappy for a 
long time, until she becomes June’s mis- 
tress, bearing him a daughter, Seraphine. 
During the next 15 years, she becomes 
vigorous and independent. Her nine chil- 
dren have as many different fathers, and, 
though she is cast out of the church and 
incurs the active enmity of the other 
Gullah women, she thrives on rivalry and 
adversity. Her proud self-reliance begins 
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to waver, however, when Unex leaves to 
seek work in the North, and a younger 
son, Keepsie, loses a leg in an accident. 
She nevertheless retains her gaiety and 
unconcern, and, when July suddenly reap- 
pears, she refuses to live with him. She ac- 
cepts Seraphine's illegitimate daughter as 
her own, and finally Unex comes home, 
sick with fever and bringing his motherless 
child. He soon dies, and this loss of her one 
‘heart-child* breaks Mary’s self-confi- 
dence. She seeks divine forgiveness in a 
night of wild prayer, which ends in a vi- 
sion of her sins as a series of bloody lashes 
on the body of Jesus, washed white again 
by her penitence. Admitted into the 
church, she vows a life of sinless devotion, 
but secretly declines to give up the love- 
charm she has always carried: ‘£*s all 1 
got now to keep me young.* 

SCHLESINGER, Arthur Meier (1888- 
), Harvard professor, whose books in- 
clude: The Colonial Merchants and the 
American Revolution (1918); and Political 
and Social History 0/ the United StateSy 
182^1925, last revised as Political and 
Social Growth oj the American People 
1940 (1941). He is co-editor with D.R.Fox 
of the 12-volumc History of American Life 
(192^-44), a social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic analysis to which he has contributed 
Rise of the City, 1878-98 (1933). 

Arthur Meier Schlesinger, Jr. 
(1918- ), his son, also a professor of his- 
tory at Harvard (1946- ), is the author 
of Orestes Brownson (1939) and The Age of 
Jackson (1945, Pulitzer Prize 1946), in 
which the struggle of Jacksonian democ- 
racy is shown to be not against Hamil- 
tonian conservatism but against the tradi- 
tional antistatism of the Jeffersonians. 

SCHLEY, Winfield Scott (1839-1911), 
after serving in the Civil War, leading an 
Arctic rescue expedition described in his 
book. The Rescue of Greeley (1885), and 
holding various naval posts, became a 
comm^ore at the openi^ of the Spanish- 
American War. With W.T.Sampson (q.v.) 
he led the American ships in the defeat of 
the Spanish fleet at the Battle of Santiago. 
A dispute over which officer was in com- 
mand led to a ruling against him but 
Schley was the public hero. Forty-five 
Years Under the Flag (1904) is his auto- 
biography. 

SCHMITT, Bernadotte Everlv (1886- 
), professor of history at the Univer- 
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ffity of Chicago (1923-46), and author of 
England and Germany 1740-1914 (1916), 
Tfi Coming of the Wan 1914 (1930, Pulit- 
zer Prize); and Triple Alliance and Triple 
Entente (1934). 

SCHOOLCRAFT, Henry Roe (1793- 
1864), ethnologist and geologist, accom- 
panied the expedition of Lewis Cass to 
northern Michigan and Lake Superior 
(1820), and wrote a Narrative Journal of 
Travels through the Northwestern Regions of, 
the United States . . . (1821). A journey to ' 
the sources of the Mississippi (1832) is 
described in a Narrative of an Expedition 
through the Upper Mississipm . . . (1834). 
As Indian agent at Sault StA Marie and 
Superintendent of Indian AfMrs, he made 
researches into the natural nistory and 
ethnology of the North American Indians, 
upon which he based his voluminous 
studies, including Researches (1839); 
OneStay or Characteristics of the Red Race 
of America (1844-5); Historical and 
Statistical Information Respecting the His^ 
toryy Conditiony and Prospects of the Indian 
Tribes of the United States (6 vols., 1851-7). 
Longfellow depended upon these works in 
writing Hiawathoy as did many other writ- 
ers on Indian life. 

SCHORER, Mark (1908- ), Wisconsin- 
born professor of English at the Univer- 
sity of California, whose writings include: 
William Blake: The Politics qf Vision 
(1946); A House Too Old (1935), The Her- 
mit Place (1941), and Wars of Love (1954), 
novels, and The State of Mind (1947), 
stories. 

SCHULBERG, Budd [Wilson] (1914- 
), New York-born novdist, reared in 
Hollywood, which he satirized in What 
Makes Sammy Run? (1941), about a 
dynamic but vicious opportunist. His 
other novels are; The Harder They Fall 
(1947), about crookedness in prizefighting, 
and The Disenchanted (1950), about the 
last year of an author modded on F.Scott 
Fitzgerald. Some Faces in the Crowd (1950) 
collects stories. 

SGHURZ, Carl (1829-1906), born in 
Germany, participated in the unsuccessful 
revolutionary movement (1848-9), and 
emigrated to the U.S. (1852), where he 
became prominent in the Republican 
party ancl was active in antislavery work. 
His other services in behalf of Lincoln 
brought him an appointment as minister 
to Spain (1861-2), from which he resigned 
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to become a brigadier-general. Although 
his* division was accused of cowardice, 
a court of inquiry found the charges un- 
warranted, and commended him for his 
actions. After the war he was Washington 
correspondent of the New York Tribune^ 
and edited a Deceit paper and a German 
daily published in StLouis. He left jour- 
nalism to become a senator from Missouri 
(186^75), in which capacity he opposed 
political corruption and jingoism. Hayes 
. appointed him secretary of the interior 
(i 8‘;77-“8 i), in which office he was noted for 
his installation of a merit promotion sys- 
tem, humanitarian treatment of the In- 
dians, and interest in the conservation of 
natural resources. With E.L.Godkin and 
Horace White, he became editor of the 
New YotVl E vening Post (q.v.^ which they 
made famous for its liberal independence. 
After differing on editorial policies, he re- 
signed to write for Harper's Weekly (1892- 
8), which he left when he refused to sup- 
port the policy favoring war with Spain. 
His later years were devoted to writing 
and speaking on domestic and foreign 
matters. In addition to his Lije of Henry 
Clay (1887) he left for publication Remind- 
iscences (3 vols., 1907-8) and Speeches^ 
Correspondencey and Political Papers (6 
vols., 1913)' 

SCHUYLER, Philip John (i7^3*"18o 4), 
served in the French and Indian Wars 
and in the Continental Congress, then as 
a major-general in the Revolution. His 
controversy with Gates and his indecision 
over Ticonderoga’s defense led to an in- 
trigue against him. He remained in the 
army until peace came, when he resigned 
after a court-martial acquittal. In the 
Senate (178^91, 1797-8) he champion^ 
the Federalism of his son-in-law, Hamil- 
ton. 

SCHWARTZ, Delmore (1913- )» 
Brooklyn-born poet, critic, and teacher, 
graduated from New York University 
(^ 935 )* and was an editor of Partisan Re- 
view (1943-55). His books include; In 
Dreams Begin Responsibilities (i938)> 
poems; a translation of Rimbaud's A Sea- 
son in Hell (1939); Shenandoah (19A1), a 
verse pUy; Genesis (1943), a tde in 
prose and poetry about the identity of 
an American Jew; The World is a Wedding 
(1948), stones; and Vaudeville for a 
Princess (1950), poems. 

Science Fiction, stories of fantasy deal- 
ing with the unknown in scientifically con- 


ceivable t^ms of reference. They use 
imaginary inventions and discoveries; set- 
tings that include the earth's interior, 
other planet^ and the atom; and time in 
the remote future, the prehistoric past, 
and a new dimension. They sometimes 
resemble Utopian fiction but their direct 
ancestors include Poe, Verne, and Fitz- 
James O'Brien. Their greatest vogue and 
acceptance as a genre began toward the 
end of World War II. Leading writers in- 
clude H.P.Lovecraft and Ray Bradbury. 

Science and Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures^ authorized textbook of Christian 
Science (q.v.), published by Mary Baker 
Eddy (q.v.) in 1875. In 1886 Mrs.Eddy 
employed the Reverend James Henry 
Wiggin, a former Unitarian minister and 
then an editor of the University Press at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, to rewrite 
large portions of the book. She continued 
to make slight changes from time to time, 
and at the time of her death ihore than 
400,000 copies had been sold. 

SGOLLARD, Clinton (1860-193^, pro- 
fessor of English at Hamilton College 
(1888-96,1911-12), whose long poetic ca- 
reer was marked by several different 
trends, including versions of precise classi- 
cal French forms, songs of tne open road, 
mystical pantheistic poems, lyrical ro- 
mantic treatments of foreign lands in 
which he traveled, and poems inspired by 
the First World War. A selection of his 
poems was published as The Singing Heart 
(1934). He also collaborated with his wife 
Jessie B. Rittenhouse (1869-1948), and 
his friend Frank D. Sherman, as well as 
writing essays, travel sketches, and prose 
romances. 

Scopes Trial, see Fundamentalism, 
SCOTT, Evelyn (1893- ), born in 

Tennessee, reared in New Orleans, and at 
the age of 20, in revolt against contempo- 
rary U.S.standards, became an expatriate 
in Brazil, which she describes in her auto- 
biographical narrative. Escapade {19^3)- 
Returning to the U.S., she published her 
first work. Precipitations (i9!io)> ^ *^ook of 
poetry, and a play, Dtve (1920). Her first 
two novels. The Narrow House (1921) and 
Narcissus (1922), attacked middle-class 
morality and aims. Other fiction of this pe- 
riod included The Golden Door (i 9 ^ 5 )>,^ 
novel; Migrations (1927), an arabesque in 
histories; and Ideals {19^1), a collection of 
lighter short stories. The Waw (1929), her 
first popular novel, dealt with the Civil 
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W^. After another volume of poetry, The dice, the decision was appealed to the U.S. 
Winter Alone (1930), and Blue Rum Supreme Court, which declared (1932) 
(1930), an adventure story set in Portugal that the defendants* right to counsel had 
and published under the pseudonym E. been infringed. Despite the recantation of 
Souza, she returned to serious fiction in A one of the girls, one of the Negroes' was 
Calendar oj Sin (1931), chronicling the again sentenced to death, and the case 
life of five generations of one family; Eva once more came before the Supreme 
Gay (1933), studies of a woman and her Court, which in 1935 decided that there 
lovers; Breathe Upon These Slain (i934)> must be a retrial, since the constitutional 
reconstructing the lives of people whom rights of the defendants had been violated 
the narrator knows only tnrough their by the illegal exclusion of Negroes from 
photographs and the furniture that she jury service. Four of the defendants were 
finds in her rented house; Bread and a subsequently convicted, receiving sen- 
Sword (19 jy), the story of the struggles of tences equivalent to life imprisonment, 
an author for life in the modern economic and the court, although refusmg a retrial 
order; and Shadow oJ the Hawk (1941), for them, dropped the rape charges against 
about a boy who grows up knowing his the five other defendants. Tlte case has 
father had been executed for a murder he frequently figured in literaturt and has 
did not commit. Background in Tennessee been the subject of the plays, ^hey Shall 
(1937) is an autobiographical account of Not Die^ by John Wexley, sx\d\Scottsboro 
the author’s youth. Limited^ by Langston Hughes. \ 

SCOTT Job (1751-93). Quaker preacher. Scout, The; or. The Black Riders of the 
trayded throughout the U.S., England, Congaree, romance by Simms (q.v.), pu^ 
Md Ireland, and was not^ as a mysttc. jighed as The Kinsmen (1841) and reissued 
After his death, the orthodox church dis- under the present title (1854). It is one of 
aypw^ him, but the liberal group under his Revolutionary Romances. 

Ehas Hicks considerixl him a prophet and Clarence Conway leads the rebel parti- 
published his Works (1831). ggn hand known as the Black Riders, in 

SCOTT, WiNTiEhD (1786-1866), born in Carolina during the Revolution, .when the 
Virginia, began his long military career in influence of the patriots is at a low ebb. He 
1808, served in the War of i8ia, the Black is aided by the scout, Jack Bannister, who 
Hawk War, and other Indian campaigns, reveals Clarence’s half-brother Edward to 
and figured as a peacemaker in such Cana- be a Tory. Unsuccessful in war and in 
dian border disputes as the Caroline Af- love, Edward is sentenced to be hanged, 
fair. In 1 841 he became commander of the Instead, he is shot by the father of a girl 
U.S.Army, and in the Mexican War (q.v.), whom he has seduced, and who is loved by 
after capturing Vera Cruz (1847), began Bannister. 

the long march that ended in the captme Scribner’s Magazine (1887-1939), Kt- 
of Fort Chapultepec and Mraico City. He erary monthly, founded by the younger 
retoned home a national hero, but was Charles Scribner (1854-1930), after his 
defeated as the Whig candidate for the father sold Scribner's Monthly. It immedi- 
presidency (1 85a). In 1859 he again acted ately won distinction as a dignified literary 
as peacemaker in a Cwadian boundary journi for educated readers. Contribu- 
controversy. At Ac outbreak of the Civil tors included Stevenson, Henry and WU- 
War, he nmained loyal to the Union, but Uam James, Harte, Kipling, Cable, Mrs. 
because of age was retired from aettve Wharton, Meredith, Stephen Crane, and 
a)mmand. His Aflfmo/rj appeared m 1864. Huneker, and among the illustrators were 
Because of his love of military display and Stanford White, Howard Pyle, A.B.Frost, 
militaiy e^quette, he was ^nd Frederic Remington. Through the 
called Old Fuss and Feathers. years the magazine maintained its high 

jScottaboro Case, cause cSRbre concern- standards, ever open to new authors, and 
ing nine Negro boys charged with the rape was the first important magazine to pub- 
of two white girls on a freight train in Ala- lish the fiction of Hemingway and Wolfe, 
b^a. The first trial in Scottsboro, Ala- During its later period, one of its re^ar 
bama (i93i)> resulted in death sentences departments was Pheli)s*s book reviews, 
for eight of the men, and after liberals and ^As I Like It.* Loss of circulation resulted 
radicals came to their aid, charging that in its purchase by a new editor (i936)> 
the verdict was the result of racial preju- who attempted to popularize it by meeting 
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a lower average of public taste. When this 
failed, the magazine suspended publica- 
tion (1939)* It was purchased the same 
year by The Commentator^ renamed Scribe 
ner's Commentatofy and reissued with a 
propagandistic and political policy. 

Scribner* s Monthly (1870-81), literary 
journal founded by the elder Charles 
Scribner (1821-71), with J.G.HoUand as 
editor. It was notable for its many depart- 
ments; for its serials, including the editor’s 
SevenoakSy Hale’s Philip Nolan* s FriendSy 
Stockton’s Rudder Orangey Harte’s Gabriel 
Conroy y Eggleston’s Roxy, and Cable’s 
The Grandissimes\ for its short stories by 
such authors as Julian Hawthorne, Mrs. 
Woolson, and Helen Hunt Jackson; for its 
essays by C.D. Warner, Burroughs, Muir, 
Stedman, and W.C.Brownell; and for its 

S »ems by R.H.Stoddard, Miss Lazarus, 
ayne, Lanier. Irwin Russell, and Joa- 
(^uin Miller. The magazine was also dis- 
tinguished for its engravings and typogra- 
phy. Its policies were continued after 1881 
in The Century (q.v.). 

SGUDDER, Horace Elisha (1838- 
1902), Boston editor and author, was asso- 
ciated with the publishing firm that be- 
came Houghton, Mifflin (1864-1902), and 
served as editor of the Atlantic Monthly 
(1890-98). In addition to novels and 
books for children, he wrote biographies of 
Noah Webster (1882), Bayard Taylor 
(1884), and Lowell (1901). 

Sea LionSy The, novel by Cooper (q.v.). 

SEABURY, Samuel (1729-96), bom in 
Connecticut, graduated from Yde (1748) 
and the University of Edinburgh (1753), 
completed his medical study there, and 
became an Anglican minister in his native 
colony. Prior to the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution. he became an author of Loyalist 
pamphlets. Under the pseudonym *A 
Westchester Farmer,’ he published Free 
Thoughts on the Proceedings of the Conti^ 
nental Congress (Nov. 16, 1774), which at- 
tempted to arouse the opposition of the 
agricultural class to the proposals of the 
Congress. Twelve days later he issued The 
Congress Camassedy further attacking 
Congress and pleading for allegiance to the 
king. Answered by Hamilton in A Full 
Vindication of the Measures of Congressy 
Seabury published A View of the Contro-^ 
versy between Great Britain and Her Col- 
onies (Dec. 24, 1774), in which he pro- 
posed colonial home-rule under the au- 


thority of Parliament, preferring modifi- 
cation to independence. To this Hamilton 
replied with The Farmer Refuted. Seabury 
continued to press his view in An Alarm to 
the Legislature of the Province of New York 
(Jan. 17, 1775). The keen style of Sea- 
bury’s pamphlets made them powerful 
weapons against the Revolutionary cause. 
He was seized by a mob (1775), impris- 
oned, and upon release so persecuted that 
at length he entered the British lines. Aft- 
er serving as a chaplain with the British 
troops, he was made a bishop, and in 1789 
became presiding bishop of tne Episcopal 
Church in the U.S., holding this office un- 
til his death. His Discourses on Several 
Subjects were published (3 vols.,1791-8). 

SEALSFIELD, Charles, alias of Karl 
Postl (1793-1864), Moravian-born monk, 
who escaped from his monastery to be- 
come an author in Switzerland. During his 
various journeys to the U.S. (1824-5, 
1826, 1827-32, 1837, 1 8 CO, f 853 - 8 ), he 
was upon occasion a merchant and a jour- 
nalist. He was most famous for his depic- 
tions of frontier life in the Southwest, and 
for his humanitarian championing of the 
Indians. Among his translated works are: 
Americans As They Are (1828), The 
United States As They Are (1828), Ts- 
keah; or. The White Rose (1828), The Cabin 
Book; or, Sketches of Life in Texas (1844), 
and Frontier Life (1856). 

SEAMAN, Elizabeth Cochrane (1867- 
1922), journalist under the pseudonym 
Nelly Bly, adopted froin a song by Ste- 
phen Foster, specialized in sensational ex- 
posures of abuses in domestic employ- 
ment, divorce, politics, and prison condi- 
tions. While working for the New York 
Worldy she had herself committed to 
Blackwell’s Island by feigning insanity, 
and recorded the horrible conditions there 
in Ten Days in a Mad House (1887). 
Sponsored by the Worldy she made a tour 
of the world in 72 days, 6 hours, and 1 1 
minutes (1889), which brought her inter- 
national notice and furnished material for 
Nelly Bly*s Book: Around the World in 
Seventy 4 wo Days (1890). 

Seaside and the FiresidCy They poems by 
Longfellow (q.v.) published^ in 1849. 
Among them are The Building of the 
Ship’ (q.v.). The Builders,’ ‘King Wit- 
lafs Drinking-Horn,’ and ‘Pegasus in 
Pound.’ 

Seats of the Mighty^ They novel by Sir 
Gilbert Parker (q.v.). 
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Sea^Wolf^ They novel by Jack London 
(q.v.) published in 1904. 

^ Humphrey Van Wey 
literary critic, is picked 
schooner, Gkosty when the ferry boat on 
which he is traveling across San Francisco 
Bay collides with a tramp steamer. The 
captain of the Ghosty Wolf Larsen, is a man 
of tremendous physical power who is ut- 
terly ruthless. When the Ghosty on the 
sealing grounds off Japan, saves some ref- 
ugees from an ocean disaster, a straggle 
commences between the hyperciyilized, 
moral Van Weyden and the primitive, in- 
dividualistic Larsen over the poet Maude 
Brewster. Miss Brewster and Van Weyden 
escape to a deserted island to which the 
Ghosty dismasted and near sinking, is later 
driven. Larsen, deserted by his crew, is 
aboard, but, blinded by cerebral cancer, is 
doomed to slow paralysis. Van Weyden 
and Miss Brewster manage to rehabilitate 
the vessel and sail back to civilization, but 
Larsen dies, indomitably pagan. 

SEGGOMB, John (1708-92), while a stu- 
dent at Harvard wrote ‘Father Abbey’s 
Will’ (1731), a humorous verse on the col- 
lege janitor, which was extremely popular 
in New England, and was reprinted in 
London. Its sequel, ‘A Letter of Court- 
ship,’ is supposedly addressed to Father 
Abbey’s widow by the janitor of Yale. Sec- 
comb was later a Congregational clergy- 
man in his native Massachusetts, and, as 
an orthodox Calvinist, was prominent in 
the Great Awakening. 

Secession, see Confederacy and Civil War, 

Secession (1922-4), little magazine ed- 
ited by Gorham B. Munson, Kenneth 
Burke, and Matthew Josephson. It was is- 
sued from various European cities and 
NewY^ork. 

Second Adventists, see Millerites. 

Secret Servicey play by William Gillette 
(q.v.). 

SEDGWIGK, Anne Douglas (1873- 
1935)> New Jersey, taken to Eng- 

land at the age of nine, lived the rest of her 
life abroad, where in 1908 she married the 
English author, Basil de S^lincourt. Her 
nomSy which follow in the school of Henry 
James, are con<^rned with problems of so- 
cial rdationship and the contrasts of 
American with English and continental 
standards. The more important of her 
early novels include: The Rescue (1902) 
and A Fountain Sealed (1907), both deal- 


den. a dilettante 
up by the sealing 


ing with the hatred between a mother and 
daughter, the former set in Paris and the 
latter in Boston. Amabel Channice (1908) 
is the story of a woman who idolizes her 
husband. Sir Hu^h Channice, because he * 
has forgiven her infidelity and reared her 
illegitimate child as his own, until her il- 
lusions are destroyed by the revelation of 
his real character by his mistress. Franks 
lin Winslow Kane (1910) contrasts an 
American and an English couple. Tante ^ 
(q.y.,1911) is a psychological study of a* 
genius. The Encounter (1914), another 
study of genius, concerns anj aging Ger- 
man philosopher and his jealoihs insistence 
upon adoration. The Third Wmdow (1920) 
deals with the attempt of a woman to pre- 
vent by supernaturd means the remarri- 
age of the widow of the man\whom she 
had idolized. Adrienne Toner (q.y.,1922) is 
a character study of an American girl and 
her power over the English among whom 
she lives. The Little French Girl (q.v., 1924) 
presents a contrast of French and Eng- 
lish standards of life. The Old Countess 
(1927), a tr^ic story again contrasting 
French and English characters, was fol- 
lowed by Dark Hester (1929), dealing with 
hatred between a mother-in-jaw and 
daughter-in-law and their love for the 
same man. Philippa (1930) is the story of 
a selfish man whose wife sacrifices her life 
to him and their equally selfish daughter. 
Her collections of short stories were pub- 
lished as The Nest (1913) and Christmas 
Roses (1920), the latter published in Eng- 
land as Autumn Crocuses (1920). Her let- 
ters were edited by her husband (1936). 

SEDGWIGK, Catharine Maria (1789- 
1867), Massachusetts author of fiction de- 
picting the simple domestic virtues of the 
American home, which she considered the 
safeguard of the Republic. A New-Eng- 
land Tale (1822) and Redwood (1824) art 
conventional romantic novels, illustrating 
their author’s moral belief, and valuable 
for their realistic depiction of social cus- 
toms in early 19th-century New England. 
Hope Lesliey or Early Times in the Massa- 
chusetts (1827) tells of the romantic adven- 
tures which befall colonial settlers, 
through Indian captivities and massacres. 
Clarence; sr, A Tale of Our Own Times 
(1830), set in and around New York City, 
contrasts the lives of a sensible and an ad- 
venturous girl, and The Linwoods; or, 
^Siuty Years Since* in America (1855) pre- 
sents the social life of New York City dur- 
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ing the last two years of the Revolution. 
Married or Single? (1857), I'cr last novel, 
was again a story of society and a con- 
trast of different types of women, with the 
ostensible purpose of showing the valuable 
'activities in which an unmarried woman 
might engage. She also wrote man^r moral 
tracts, sometimes in the form of fiction, for 
children as well as adulte. Besides con- 
tributing widely to periodicals, she was ac- 
tive in the Unitarian Church and as a fem- 
• inist, although remaining apart from radi- 
cal reform movements. 

Susan [Ridlev] Sedgwick (1789- 
1867), her sister-in-law, was the author of 
The Young Emigrants (1836), a juvenile 
tale about a New York family’s emigra- 
tion to Ohio in the late i8th century. This 
was distinguished as an early example of 
non-religious fiction for children. Her 
other books included Allen Prescott; or. 
The Fortunes of a New England Boy (1834) 
and Alida; or. Town and Country (1844). 

Sedition Law, see Alien and Sedition 
Acts, 

SEEGER, Alan (1888-1916), New York- 
born poet, graduated from Harvard 
(1910), went to Paris (1913), and at the 
beginning of the First World War enlisted 
in the French Foreign Legion. He was 
killed at Belloy-en-Santerrc, in the Battle 
of the Somme. T Have a Rendezvous with 
Death* {North American Review, Oct. 
1916) is the most famous of his war poems, 
which were collected in Poems (1916). His 
Letters and Diary were published in 1917. 

Selby, Colonel, character in The Gilded 
(q-v.). 

SELDES, George [Henry] (1890- ), 

born in New Jersey, was a reporter and 
foreign correspondent until 1927, and has 
since been noted for his exposes of official 
and unofficial censorship of the press. His 
books include: You Can*t Print That! 
(1929); The Truth Behind the News (1929); 
Can These Things Bel (1931); Sawdust 
Ctesar (1932), a study of Mussolini and 
Fascism; World Panorama (1933), a social 
survey of the post-war world; The Vatican 
and the Modem World (1933); Iron, Blood 
and Profits (1934), exposing munition 
makers; Freedom of the Press (1935); Lords 
of the Press (1939); The Catholic Crisis 
(1.939); and Witch Hunt (1940), concerned 
with Red-baiting. 

Gilbert [Vivian] Seldes (1893- )> 

his brother, graduated from Harvard 


Self-Reliance 

(1914), was a war correspondent in Eu- 
rope, and returned to become a journalist, 
drama critic^ and editor of The Dial 
(1920-23). His books include: The United 
States and the War (1917); The Seven 
Lively Arts (1924), a critical examination 
of such arts as the comic strip, motion pic- 
tures, vaudeville, and popular songs; The 
Stammering Century (1928). an informal 
survey of 19th-century America: The 
Wings of the Eagle (1929), a novel; The 
Movies and the Talkies (1929); Lysistrata 
(1930), an adaptation of Aristophanes’s 
comedy; The Future of Drinking (1930), a 
study of the effects of the i8th Amend- 
ment on drinking manners; Against Revo- 
hction (1932); The Years of the Locust 
(1932), a survey of the U.S. during the de- 
pression; Mainland (1936). an analysis of 
contemporary America; The Movies Come 
from America (1937); and The Great Au- 
dience (1950), on movie, radio, and tele- 
vision publics. He has writteiv detective 
stories under the name Foster jfohns. 

I 

Self, social comedy by Sidney Bateman 
(q.y.), produced and published in 1856. It 
satirizes New York society in the vein of 
Anna Mowatt’s which obviously 

inspired it, and is concerncxi with the 
financial difficulties of the fashionable Apex 
family and its salvation by the common- 
sense banker, John Unit, i 

Self-Reliance, essay by Emerson (q.v.) 
published in Essays, First Series (i 841). 

‘Trust thyself,^ a central doctrine in the 
author’s ethical thougjht, is the theme de- 
veloped here. ‘Envy is ignorance . . . im- 
itation is suicide’; a man 'must take him- 
self for better, for worse, as his portion.’ 
‘Society everywhere is in conspiracy 
against the manhood of every one of its 
members . . . Whoso would be a man 
must be a nonconformist.’ The two terrors 
that discourage originality and creative 
living are fear of public opinion and undue 
reverence for one’s own consistency* The 
great figures of history have not cared for 
the opinions of their contemporaries; ‘to 
be great is to be misunderstood’; and if a 
man honestly expresses his nature he will 
be largely consistent. Deference to author- 
ity, to institutions, or to tradition is diso- 
b^ience to the inner law that each of us 
must follow in order to do justice to him- 
self and to society. We must speak the 
truth, and truth, revealed intuitively, can- 
not be achieved except through the devel- 
opment and expression of one’s individual 
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nature. 'Nothing is at last sacred but the 
integrity of your own mind.’ 

SELIGMAN, E[dwin] R[obert] A[nder- 
son] (1861-1939), professor of political 
economy and finance at Columbia (1885- 
193 1 )> whose books include: Essays in 
Taxation (1895); Economic Interpretation 
of History (1902); Principles of Economics 
O905); Essays in Economics {1925): and 
The Economics of Farm Relief (1929). He 
was editor of The Encyclopedia cf the So-^ 
cial Sciences (1930-35). 

Sellers, Colonel Beriah, character in 
The Gilded Age (q.v.). In the dramatiza- 
tion he was called Colonel Mulberry Sel- 
lers, and under the latter name reappears 
in The American Claimant (q.v.). 

SELLERS, Isaiah, see Twain^ Mark. 

Selling of Joseph^ The^ antislavery tract 
by Samuel Sewall (q.v.), published in 1700 
in the form of a lawyer’s brief fortified by 
Scriptural text. In this pamphlet occurs 
the sentence often cited by later Aboli- 
tionists: 'There is no proportion between 
twenty pieces of silver and liberty.’ 


Seneca Indians, tribe of the Iroquois 
Confederacy (q.v.). They were allied with 
Pontiac, aided the British during the Rev- 
olution, and largely supported the Ameri- 
can side in the War of 1 81 2. They now live 
mainly on several reservations in New 
York state. 

Sense of Beauty^ The, study of esthet- 
ics by Santayana (q.v.), published in 1896 
and based on lectures delivered at Har- 
vard (1892-5). Intending to ‘put together 
the scattered commonplaces of criticism 
into a system, under the inspiration of a 
naturalistic psychology,’ the author or- 
ganizes his discussion in four parts: ‘The 
Nature of Beauty’; ‘The Materials of 
Beauty’; ‘Form’; and ‘Expression.’ He ar- 
^es that ‘as truth is . . . the co-opera- 
tion of perceptions, so beauty is the co- 
operation of pleasures . . . [B^uty] is 
pleasure objectified.* He further asserts 
that pleasures are primarily rooted in sen- 
sation, and that the materials with which 
the sesthetic function is associated are 
based on sensuous and ideal experiences of 
pleasure, when these are given expression 
through form. ‘Beauty,’ he concludes. 


Seminole Indians, Florida tribe com- 
posed mainly of refugees from the Creeks 
(q.v.), with a large dement of Negro ex- 
slaves, Still under Spanish rule, they were 
hostile to the U.S. in the War of 1812. In 
the first Seminole War (1817-18) they 
were subdued by Andrew Jackson, after 
which Spain ceded Florida to the U.S. The 
attempt to remove the tribe beyond the 
Mississippi provoked a second Seminole 
War (1835-42), which, at a cost of 1,500 
American lives and ^20,000,000, resulted 
in the removal of most of the Seminoles 
and the death of their leader, Osceola. The 
present Seminoles live in Oklahoma and 
southern Florida. 

SEMMES, Raphael (1809-77), entered 
the U.S.Navy (1826), and served in vari- 
ous capacities, particulaHy distinguishing 
himself in the Mexican War. During the 
Civil War he was a commander in the 
Confederate navy, won notice for his de- 
struction of Northern commerce, and 
commanded the Alabama under the Eng- 
lish flag and with an English crew, which 
attacked and captured more than 60 ves- 
sels before it was sunk by the Kearsarge 
(June 19, 1864) off Cherbourg, France. 
(See 0 ibama Claims). Semmes later 
wrotcJimral books on his service in the 
MeimP^ar and the Civil War. 


‘seems to be the clearest manifestation of 
perfection, and the best evidence of its 
possibility . . . Beauty is a pledge of the 
possible conformity between the soul and 
nature, and consequently a ground of 
faith in the supremacy of the good.’ 
Separatist Society of Zoar, seeZo^zr. 

Separatists, name applied to those who 
split from the Established Church of Eng- 
land in the 17th century, organizing inde- 
pendent congregations. They had much in 
common with the Puritan party within the 
State Church, but went beyond them in 
desiring not merely a purification in cere- 
monial but also complete independence. 
Frequently they had no stated ministry, 
emphasizing only the bare letter of Scrip- 
ture. believing in voluntary church mem- 
bership^ and a relatively democratic or- 
ganization within the local church. The 
Pilgrims (q.v.) were Separatists, but most 
of the other New England settlers, such as 
those of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
were Puritans. In America the two groups 
tended to merge, but extreme Separatists, 
such as Roger Williams and Anne Hutch- 
inson, were persecuted. Certain ministers, 
such as Thomas Hooker and John Wise, 
opposed the dominant oligarchy of New 
England ministers upon essentially Sepa* 
ratist principles. 
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Septimius Felton; or^ The Elixir qfLifey 
unfinished romance by Hawthorne (q.v.), 
pokhumously published in 1871. 

During the Revolutionary War, Septim- 
ius Fekon, a scholar who seeks a method 
of attaining earthly immortality, kills a 
British officer who has insulted his fian- 
cee, Rose Garfield. On the hilltop where he 
has buried the officer, he meets Sybil 
Dacy, a strange, unearthly creature, who 
is looking for a nower she expects to grow 
from the grave, and they become close 
Friends. Before he died, the officer gave 
Septimius an old manuscript, containing 
the formula for an elixir of life, requiring 
the juice of the flower Sybil seeks. A Dr. 
Portsoaken, her uncle, visits Septimius 
and reveals that the scholar may be the 
heir to a British estate. Robert Hagburn, 
an American soldier and friend of Septim- 
ius, becomes engaged to Rose, after it is 
discovered that she is the scholar’s half- 
sister. At the wedding of Robert and Rose, 
Sybil discloses to Septimius, who is about 
to drink the potion he has finally con- 
cocted, that the officer he killed was her 
lover, and that she has intended to seek 
revenge, but now loves Septimius. She 
drinks part of the potion, throws away the 
rest, and dies. Septimius disappears, and is 
believed to have gone to claim his English 
estate. 

SEQUOYAH (^.1770-1843), half-breed 
Cherokee, also known as George Guess, 
who created a syllabary for his people’s 
language by formulating a set of 85 char- 
acters. This principle has since been used 
for other Indian languages. He printed 
parts of the Bible and a newspaper. The 
Cherokee Phoenix (i828jf.), in his adapta- 
tion of ordinary type and numerals. 

SERRA, JuNfpERO (1713-8^), Franciscan 
missionary, born on the island of Mal- 
lorca, came to Mexico City with Fran- 
cisco Pal6u and became a missionary 
among the Indians. In 1767 he was sent as 
presidente to Lower California, and in the 
same capacity led five other Franciscans 
on the military eroedition of Portold to 
Upper California (1769). During the 15 
years after this thousand-mile march, he 
founded 9 missions on the California 
coast, and before his death converted 
some 6,000 Indians, teaching them to cul- 
tivate the land about the missions. He 
died at his own mission in Carmel. His bi- 
ography was written by Pal6u (1787), and 
among other contemporary documents 


concerning him are the diaries of Juan 
Crespi. He figures frequently in later lit- 
erature, including works by Helen Hunt 
Jackson and Agnes Repplier. 

Servant in the Houee^ The^ play by 
Charles Rann Kennedy (q.v.). 

Servant to Servants^ A. blank-verse 
dramatic monologue by Robert Frost 
(q.v.). published in North oj Boston (1914). 

A lonely, overworked New England 
farm wife tuks with a visiting naturalist, 
and through her eager conversation re- 
veals the tragic story of her life. Reared in 
a loveless family, in which her mother’s 
life had been embittered by the necessity 
of caring for an obscenely mad brother-in- 
law, she herself had been influenced for a 
time by the inherited strain of insanity, 
and welcomed the opportunity to marry 
Len, the unfeeling husband who neglects 
her for his many business enterprises. 
Though she craves personal freedom, love, 
and the touch of beauty, she is burdened 
by innumerable menial tasks, including 
the feeding of the brutal farmhands, 
whose ‘servant’ she has become. 

SERVICE, Robert W[illiam] (1874- ), 
born in England, emigrated to Canada 
(1897), where he traveled up and down 
the Pacific Coast, following many occupa- 
tions. His experiences in the Yukon and 
his knowledge of the Klondike gold rush 
furnished the material for his most popu- 
lar poems, Songs of a Sourdough (1907), 
reissued as The Spell of the Yukon (1907), 
and Ballads of a Cheechako ( 1 909), as well as 
for his novel, Trail of (1910). His work 
during the First World VVar, as a news 
correspondent and Canadian Arniy am- 
bulance driver furnished material for 
Rhymes of a Red Cross Man (1916), while 
his literary life in Paris is reflected in BaU 
lads of a Bohemian (1920) and Rhymes of a 
Rolling Stone (1913). He lived abroad 
(1912-40) and in addition to his red- 
blooded adventure stories has written The 
Poisoned Paradise (1922), a novel of 
Monte Carlo, and Bar-Room Ballads 
(1940), a further collection about people 
he has met in the Far North and else- 
where in his travels. His verses, of which 
the best known is The Shooting of Dan 
McGrew,’ are characterized by a simple 
ballad metre, vigorous love of adventure, 
and heroic emotions and primal instincts. 
Ploughman of the Moon (1945) is a volume 
of reminiscences. 
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Seth’s Brother’s Wife 

Seth's Brother's Wife^ novel by Harold 
Frederic (q.v.). 

SETON, Ernest [Evan] Thompson 
(1860-1946), English-born author artist, 
and natur^ist, was reared in Canada, 
where he won a reputation for his books on 
wild life. These include: Wild Animals I 
Have Known (1898); The Biography 0/ a 
Grizzly (1900); Lives of the Hunted (1901); 
and Biography of an Arctic Fox (1937). 

Trail of an Artist-Haturalist (1940) is his 
autobiographv. His name was originally 
Ernest Seton Thompson. 

Seven Arts^ The (Nov. 1916-Oct. 1917), 
monthly little magazine intended to foster 
native talents and points of view and en- 
courage freer expression than could be 
countenanced in the more conservative 
quality magazines. Its editors included 
fames Oppenheim, Waldo Frank, and Van 
Wyck Brooks, and among its contributors 
were Anderson, Amy Lowell, Frost, John 
Reed, Dos Passos, R.S.Bourne, Vachel 
Lindsay, Dreiser, Spingarn, W.H. Wright, 
and Mencken. The magazine’s pacifism 
caused its subsidy to be withdrawn, and 
its financial failure. 

Seven Cities of Cibola, seeZuni Indians. 

Seven Days’ Battles, series of Civil War 
battles near Richmond, during the last 
week Qune z6-July z, 1862) of the Penin- 
sular Campaign (q.v.). The Confederate 
forces under Lee, assisted by Jackson, out- 
maneuvered McClellan and forced him to 
retreat. 

Seven Lively Arts^ The^ critical work by 
Gilbert Seldes (q.v.). 

Seven Pines, Battle of, see Fair Oaks. 

Seven Years War, see French and Indian 
Wars. 

Sevenoaks^ novel by J.G.Holland (q.v.) 
published in 1875. 

The industries and social institutions of 
Sevenoaks, a New England villas, are 
controlled by coarse, ambitious Robert 
Belcher, whose wealth is founded on pat- 
ents illegally obtained from the inventor 
Paul Benedict. In despair over the death 
of his wife and the loss of his life’s work, 
Benedict goes insane and is confined in the 
county poorhouse. His small son Harry 
wins the aid of James Fenton, an unedu- 
cated but generous backwoodsman, wlip 
abducts the inventor and takes him to his 
forest camp, where he nurses him back to 
sanity. James Balfour, a New York law- 
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yer, befriends Benedict and takes Harry* 
into his family. Meanwhile Belcher has 
gone to live in New York, and in attempt- 
ing to gain information from Harry intro- 
duced the boy to his friend, the* Tast’ 
widow, Mrs.Dillingham. She changes hef 
way of life under the influence of the noble 
boy, and, discovering that Paul Benedict 
is her brother, uses her power over Belcher 
to obtain incriminating information 
against him. Balfour finely brings the 
case of ‘Benedict vs. Belcher’ into courts 
roves Belcher guilty of forgery and wins 
ack Benedict’s patent rights^ The inven- 
tor returns to Sevenoaks, takes charge of 
industrial affairs, and proves! a wise and 
sympathetic administrator. \ 

Seventh Day Adventists, see Millerites. 
Seventh Day Baptists, see Dmkers. 

Seventh of March Speech^ name gen- 
erally given to the speech by Daniel Web- 
ster (q.v.), ‘For the Union and Constitu- 
tion,’ delivered in the Senate, March 7, 
1850. This reply to Calhoun’s ‘Fourth of 
March Speech,’ which had attacked 
Clay’s Compromise Bill, championed the 
cause of the Union and advocated that 
Abolitionists yield some of their princi- 
ples to maintain the Union in harmony. 
Whittier’s ‘Ichabod’ (q.v.) is a typied ex- 
pression of the reaction of the Abolition- 
ists, who considered that Webster had be- 
trayed them and was now a ‘lost leader.’ 

SEVIER, John (1745-1815), Virginia- 
born frontiersman and Indian fighter, 
was associated with James Robertson 
(q.v.) in the Watauga Association. For his 
semces in the Revolution he was made a 
brigadier-general by North Carolina, in an 
attempt to dissuade him from Joining in 
the formation of the State of Franklin 
(q.v.), of which he nevertheless became 
governor. After the collapse of his govern- 
ment, he worked his way back into favor 
in North Carolina politics, and was elected 
to Congress (1789-91). He moved to Ten- 
nessee, where, though occasionally in- 
volved in tempestuous political activities 
and Indian fighting, he became on the 
whole a pillar of society and was the 
state’s first governor (1796-1801, 1803-9) 
and a congressman (1811-15). He figures 
as a character in The Crossing. 

SEWALL, Jonathan Mitchell (174^*' 
1808), Massachusetts lawyer and ardent 
Federalist^ was a jgrand-nephew of Samud 
Sewall. His occasional poetry reflected his 
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patriotism and political beliefs^ and in- 
clude a Versification of President WVash- 
ington's Excellent Farewell-Address (1798) 
and a Eulogy on the Late General Washing- 
ton (i^oo). He published his Miscellaneous 
Poems in 1801. 


SEWALL, Samuel (1652-1730), bom in 
England of a family that had previously 
resided in the colonies, was brought at the 
age of nine to Boston, with which his later 
Jlfe is identified. After graduation from 
Harvard (1671), he was for a long time a 
tutor at the college, but in 1679 began his 
long political career, including such early 
offices as manager of the colony’s printing 
press, deputy to the general court, and 
member of the Council (1684-6). While in 
England on business (1688-9), he aided 
Increase Mather in appealing to William 
111 to recover the abrogated Massachu- 
setts charter. Upon his return he resumed 
his position on the Council, and was a 
councilor of the new charter (169 1-1725), 
In 1692 he was appointed by Governor 
Phips as a special commissioner in the Sa- 
lem witchcraft trials, in which he later re- 
gretted having participated, and in 1697, 
on a fast day set aside for repentance con- 
cerning errors in the trials, he was the only 
judge publicly to recant by standing in the 
Old South Church while the clergyman 
read his confession of error and guilt. After 
holding several judicial posts, he became 
chief justice of the superior court of judi- 
cature (1718-28), and despite his lack of 
legal training was considered a good and 
rather liberal jurist. His various pam- 
phlets give evidence of the many different 
matters in which he was interested. The 


Revolution in New England Justified 
(1691), written with Edward Rawson, is a 
loquacious but logical justification of the 
New Englanders who deposed Andros and 
resumed charter government in 1689. 
Phanomena quadam apocalyptica . . . 
(q.v.,1697) is a prediction that New Eng- 
land will be the eventual seat of the New 


Jerusalem. The Selling of Joseph (q.v., 
1700) is an early antislavery appeal, and 
other worics include Proposals Touching 
the Accomplishment of Prophecies (1713); 
and A Memorial Relating to the Kennebeck 
Indians (1721), an early argument for hu- 
mane treatment of the Indians. Talitha 


Cumi' (q.v.) is an essay, not published un- 
til 1873, which allies against those who 
deny the resurrection of women. Both as 


man and as author, Scwall is now best re- 


membered for the Diary y which was pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety (3 vols.,i 878-82), and which covers 
the period from 1674 to 1729, with a gap 
between 1677 and 1685, in an intimate and 
minute manner. Because he not only re- 
lated in detail the homely activities of 
Boston, but also gives an honest revela- 
tion of his own character, he has been 
compared with his British contemporary, 
Samuel Pepys. He reveals, evidently un- 
consciously, the twilight of the Puritan 
tradition and the rise of the New England 
Yankee period, which transition he him- 
self represented in his religious orthodoxy, 
tempered by an emphasis upon mercan- 
tilism in his capacity as a merchant. His 
practical Yankee bent made him less con- 
cerned with abstract ideas, and more with 
daily happenings. The abstract thought 
in Cotton Mather’s Diary thus receives a 
complementary balance for the student of 
the period in the journal of Sewall, which 
recounts such incidents as his unsuccess- 
ful wooing of Madam Winthrop with gifts 
of gingerbread, sermons, and a shilling- 
and-a-half worth of sugar almonds, and 
their disputes over the marriage settle- 
ment and whether he should wear a wig 
and keep a coach. The Letters of Samuel 
Lee and Samuel Sewall Relating to New 
England and the Indians were published 
in the Colonial Society of Massachusetts 
Collections (XIV, 1913). Whi ttier describes 
Sewall in ‘The Prophecy of Samuel Sewall.’ 

Sewanee Review (1892- ), literary 

quarterly founded by W.P.Trent, is pub- 
lished by the University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tennessee. It is now the oldest 
critical and literary quarterly in the U.S., 
and though academic in outlc^k is not a 
university organ. Its contributors are 
mainly Southerners, and it devotes much 
attention to the reinterpretation of the role 
of the South in U.S. culture. Beginning 
with Allen Tate’s editorship (1944-6) it 
laid more emphasis on modern literature. 

SEWARD, William Henry (1801-72), 
began his political career as a Whig gover- 
nor of New York (1839-42), and was a 
senator (1849^1), vigorously opposing 
the Compromise of 1850, affirming ‘a 
higher law than the Constitution’ in deal- 
ing with the sectional dispute, but adopt- 
ing a temporizing policy in order not to 
alienate party supporters. After the 
growth of antislavery sentiment in the 
North, he became a Republican, de- 
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nounced the Dred Scott decision, and in a 
speech (Oct. 1858) declared that the slav- 
ery struggle was an ^irrepressible conflict 
between North and South,’ although 
again, partly for tactical reasons, he tem- 
porarily supported Douglas’s ‘squatter 
sovereignty’ plan. In i86i he became Lin- 
coln’s secretary of state, at first expecting 
to govern the President, and recklessly 
proposing to embroil the U.S. in a foreign 
war on the ground that it would integrate 
the Union. He also indulged in unauthor- 
ized machinations prior to the firing on Fort 
Sumter. Thereafter he recognized his posi- 
tion, and handled with great diplomacy 
the Trent Affair, protests in the matter 
of the Alabama^ the French establishment 
of Maximilian as Emperor of Mexico, and 
other incidents offering possibilities of 
foreign intervention in the Civil War. An 
attempt was made on his life when Lincoln 
was assassinated, but Seward recovered, to 
continue in office under Johnson, whose 
policies he supported at the expense of his 
own popularity. His consistent belief in 
America’s ‘manifest destiny* flourished in 
his ne^tiations for the purchase of Alaska 
from Kussia (1867), at one time called 
‘Seward’s folly,’ and his unsuccessful at- 
tempts to acquire part of the Danish West 
Indies, the Dominican Republic, and 
Hawaii. His Autobio^aphy . . . Jrom 
1801 to 1834 was published in 1877, and 
his Works appeared in five volumes (1884). 

SEYMOUR, Horatio (i8ia-86), a leader 
of the Democratic party in New York 
state, was twice elected governor (1852-4, 
1863-5). As the Democratic candidate for 
the presidency (1868). he was defeated by 
Grant. He was a brother-in-law of Roscoe 
Conkling. 

Shadows on the Rockf novel by Willa 
Gather (q.v.) published in i^i. 

Life in early 17th-century Quebec is de- 
icted on this ‘rock’ in the St.Lawrence, 
etween visits by ships from France. 
Against a background of such figures as 
the Intendant, Frontenac, the rival bish- 
ops — generous, self-sacrificing old Bishop 
Laval and extravagant, haughty young 
Monseigneur de Saint-Vallier — , and 
Mother Jusch^eau and her nuns, are 
placed the stories of humble citizens. Eu- 
clide Auclair, ‘the philosopher apothe- 
cary,’ has followed Frontenac from Jranc^ 
ana after his wife’s death lives with his 
daughter C6cile, cherishing memories of 
Europe, C6cile and her father befriend 


Jacques, son of a sailor and a woman of 
the town, ’Toinette Gaux. Among' their 
friends are Bishop Laval; Noel Pommier, 
the cobbler; Father Hector Saint-C^r, the 
missionary; Antoine Frichette, the trajj- 
per; and Pierre Charron, coureur du bois 
and fur-trader, a romantic figure driven to 
his lonely occupation by a love affair with 
a girl who chose to become a religious 
recluse. The apothecary is despondent at 
the death of Frontenac, and when Charron 
comes to cheer his friend, he discovers thsft 
he loves C6cile. They marry, ?ind Jacques 
becomes a sailor, while Auclair, no longer 
caring to return to France, sp^ds his last 
years on ‘the rock.’ 

Shakers, see Lce^ Ann. 

SHANNON, Fred Albert (1^93- ), 

professor in Iowa and Kansas,\ author of 
The Organization and Administration of 
the Union Army (1861-65) (1928; Pulitzer 
Prize, 1929) and The Economic History of 
the American People (1934). 

SHAPIRO, Karl [Jay] (1913- ), Balti- 
more poet, author of Person^ Place and 
Thing (1942), The Place of Love (1942), 
V ^Letter ^ and Other Poems (1944, Pulitzer 
Prize 1945), written while he was a sol- 
dier in the South Pacific; Essay on Rime 
(i945)> ^ critique in verse of modern 
poetry; Trial of a Poet (1947); and Poems 
1940-1953 (1953). He edited Poetry (1950- 
55). Beyond Criticism (1953) is a book of 
essays on poetry. 

SHAW, Albert (1857-1947), Ohio-born 
editor and historian, received a Ph.D. at 
Johns Hopkins (1884). founded and 
edited the Review of Reviews (q.v.) and 
wrote Icaria-A Chapter in the History of 
Communism (1884), Abraham Lincoln (2 
vols.,1929), and other books. 

SHAW, Henry Wheeler (1818-85), 
Massachusetts-born humorist, better 
known under his pseudonym Josh Bil- 
lings; until the age of 45, when he began his 
literary career by writing for small news- 
papers, he attempted a variety of occupa- 
tions, including Western exploration, 
farming, commanding a river boat, selling 
real estate, and auctioneering. His writ- 
ings soon attracted the attention of C.F. 
Browne, who arranged for the publication 
of his first book. Josh Billings^ His Say- 
ings (1865). Thereafter he became a popu- 
lar crackerbox philosopher, employing the 
devices popular among the literary come- 
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dians of the time: ridiculous spellings, de- 
formed grammar, monstrous logic, puns, 
malapropisms, incongruous juxtapositions 
of idea, and anticlimax. Both in his lec- 
tures and in his books, he showed his gift 
for aphorism rather than sustained story- 
telling or characterization. From 1869 to 
1880 he issued annual AUminaXy and his 
other works include: Josh Billings on Ice^ 
and Other Things (1868); Everybody* s 
Friend (1874); Josh Billings* Trump 
Jiards (1877); Old Probability \ Perhaps 
Rain-Perhaps Not (1879); and Josh Bil- 
lings Struggling with Things (1881). 

SHAW, Irwin (1914- ), Brooklyn-born 
writer whose works are marked by drama- 
tic intensity and social awareness. His 
plays include: Bury the Dead (q.v.,1936); 
Siege (1937); TheGentle People (q.v.,1939); 
Retreat to Pleasure (1940); Sons and Sol- 
diers (1944), about a woman dreaming of 
the life of her unborn son; and The Assas- 
sin (1946), set in World War II. His novels 
are: The Young Lions tracing the 

fortunes of two American soldiers, one a 
Jew, the other a Gentile, and of the Nazi 
who kills the first and is killed by the 
second; and The Troubled Air (1951), about 
radio actors harried by flimsy charges of 
Communist sympathies. Sailor off the Bre- 
men (1939), Welcome to the City (1941), Act 
of Faith (1946), and Mixed Faith (1950) 
collect stories. 

Shawnee Indians, Algonquian tribe re- 
lated to the Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo, mi- 
grated from the Cumberland and Savan- 
nah Rivers to Pennsylvania and Ohio, in 
the 17th century. Their principal opposi- 
tion to the whites occurred in the rebellion 
led by Tecumseh (q.v.). They now live 
in Oklahoma. The Shawnee figure in Nick 
of the Woods and other works concerned 
with Tecumseh. 

Shays’s Rebellion (1786-7), insurrec- 
tion of Massachusetts farmers, led by 
Daniel Shays (1747-1825), a Revolution- 
ary War captain, to stop the foredosure 
of mortgages and to prevent their im- 
prisonment for debts arising from high 
land taxes after the Revolution. Bellamy’s 
novel. The Duke of Stockbridge (1900), 
deals with this subject. 

SHEA, John Dawson Gilmary (1824- 
9^)i New York historian of Catholicism, 
whose works include Discovery and Explo- 
ration of the Mississippi Valley (1852), 
indudina original narratives by Mar- 
quette, Membr6, Hennepin, and others; 


Shelburne Essays 

History of the Catholic Missions among the 
Indian Tribes of the United States y 1529- 
1854 (1854); editorship of 26 volumes of 
Jesuit Relations (1857-87) and 15 volumes 
of Indian grammars and dictionaries in his 
Library of American Linguistics (1860- 
74); and the monumental History of the 
Catholic Church in the United States (4 vols. , 
1886-92). He wrote several chapters of 
Winsor’s History of Americay and founded 
the U.S. Catholic Historical Society. 

She Would be a Soldier, or the Plains of 
Chippeway play by Mordecai M. Noa^ 
(q.v.), produced and published in 1819, 
Set at the time of the Battle of Chip- 
pewa (July 5, 1814), in which the Ameri- 
cans under Generals Jacob Brown and 
Winfield Scott redeem earlier defeats of 
the Canadian campaign, the plot concerns 
Christine, who disguises herself as a 
soldjer so as to visit Lenox, an American 
soldier she loves. Seized and condemned 
as a spy, she is rescued by Lenox. 

SHEEAN, [James] Vincent (1899- ), 

born in Illinois, attended the University of 
Chicago, and became a European corre- 
spondent for the Chicago Tribune (1922- 
5) and later for news syndicates, reporting 
the Fascist march on Rome, the wars on 
the Rif tribes, and other events of the 
post-war decade. In Personal History 
( 1 93 5 ; in England, In Search of History) he 
records the development of his mind 
through these experiences. Between the 
Thunder and the Sun (1943) This 
House against This House (1946) contain 
further personal history. Not Peace but a 
Sword (1939; in England, The Eleventh 
Hour) is a survey of contemporary Eu- 
rope. His other books include An Ameri- 
can among the Riffi (19^6); The New 
Persia {\^Tt)\Leady Kindly Light (i949)> 
a life of Ghandi; The Indigo Bunting 
(1951), a memoir of Millay; and Rage of 
Soul (1952); and the novels. The Anatomy 
of Virtue (1927), Gog and Magog (1930), 
The Tide (i933)> Sanfelice (1936), A Day 
of Battle (1938), Bird of the Wilderness 
(1941), and A Certain Rich Man (i947)‘ 

Shelburne Essays, on literary, philo- 
sophical, and religious subjects, by Paul 
Elmer More (q.v.), were published in 1 1 
volumes (1904-21), and The New Shel- 
burne Essays (3 vols., 1928-35). All show 
the views of the New Humanism (q.v.), 
dassical learning, and an elevated style, 
but the subjects range from Oriental reve- 
lations to modern European andU.S. books. 
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Shelby 

SHELBY* Isaac (1750-1826), like his fa- 
ther, Evan Shelby (1719-94), was a prom- 
inent frontiersman and soldier, and served 
in the Revolution arv War at King’s 
Mountain and other battles. In 1783 ne 
settled in Kentucky, whose separation 
from Virginia he helped secure, and whose 
firs t governor he became ( 1 792-0, 1 8 1 2-1 6). 

SHELDON, Charles Monroe (1857- 
1946), born in New York, attended 
Brown University and Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and became pastor of the 
Central Congregational Church of To- 
peka, Kansas, which he left in 1919 to edit 
The Christian Herald, His novel. In His 
Steps (1896), a story of a minister follow- 
ing the example of Jesus was an extraor- 
dinary success, being translated into 23 
languages, and selling millions of copies. 
His other books include: Richard Bruce 
(1892); His Brother's Keeper; oTy Christian 
Stewardship (1895); The Heart 0} the World 
(1905); Charles M, Sheldon: His Life Story 
(1925); Let's Talk It Over (1929); and He 
Is Here (1931). 

SHELDON, Edward [Brewster] (1886- 
1946), born in Chicago, graduated from 
Harvard (1907), where he studied under 
G.P.Baker. His first play. Salvation Nell 
(1908), is the story of a reformed saloon 
girl. After two dramas on American cli- 
tics, The Nigger (q.v.,1909) and The Boss 
(q.v.i9ii). he wrote The Princess Zim~ 
Zim (191 1), a romantic play laid in Coney 
Island. His other plays include: Egypt 
(1912), a melodrama; The High Road 
(1912), a study of a woman who rises from 
farm life to make her husband a presiden- 
tial candidate; Romance (q.v,,i9i3), con- 
cerned with an old man’s memories of a 
love affair; The Song of Songs (1914), an 
adaptation with an American setting of a 
novel by Sudermann; The Garden of Para- 
dise (1914), a poetic fantasy based on 
Andersen’s The Little Mermaid’; Be- 
witched (1924), a romantic play, written 
with Sidney Howard; ImIu Belle (19^6), a 
study of a Negro prostitute, written with 
his nephew. Charles MacArthur; and 
Jenny (ig^g) and Dishonored Lady (1930), 
written with Margaret Ayer Barnes. 


Shenandoah 

her widowed mother, her spinster Aunt 
Etta, and her grandfather. General Dayid 
Archbald. Members of the decaying aris- 
tocratic class, they attempt to preserve 
the social traditions of the 19th cdhtury, 
and live in a section giving way to indus- 
trial encroachments. Their nei^bors are 
George Birdsong and his wife Eva, a fa- 
mous belle of the 1890’s, extravagantly in 
love with her handsome but weak hus- 
band who tries without success to be faith- 
ful. Jenny Blair, innocent and self-corf- 
tained, is influenced by her grandfather’s 
devotion to Eva, the miseries/of her frus- 
trated aunt, and the atmosph we of genteel 
decadence. As she reaches adolbscence, she 
continues to ‘hate boys,’ especially Mrs. 
Birdsong’s ward, John Welchl a radical- 
thinking youth. She prefers older men, 
such as her grandfather and G^rge, and 
during an emotional crisis, wnen Eva, 
whom she adores, is critically ill, she falls 
in love with George. He laughs at her 
feeling, and at her 18 years, but begins to 
respond in spite of himself. He insists that 
he will do ‘nothing to hurt her,’ and they 
are separated during the summer vacation, 
from which the Birdsongs return ill, weary, 
and verging on nervous collapse. Jenny 
Blair, overcome with adolescent love, can- 
not keep away from George, and Eva sur- 
prises them in each other’s arms. The girl 
flees into the garden, whence she is re- 
called by John Welch’s frantic announce- 
ment of an ‘accident’: George has killed 
his wife and committed suicide. 

SHELTON, Frederick William (1815- 
81), Episcopal clergyman of New York, 
was also an author. The Trollopiad; ofy 
Travelling Gentleman in America (1837), 
is a verse satire on Mrs.Trollope, Captain 
Basil Hall, and other Englisn critics of 
American life. Up the River (1853) is a 
series of letters on the New York country- 
side, while Peeps from a Belfry; or, the 
Parish Sketch Book (1855) is a description 
of a winter in Vermont. Both show his in- 
debtedness to Irving, as do many of his 
magazine tales and essays. Salander and 
the Dragon; a Romance of Hartz Prison 
(1850) is an allegory in thcveinofPi^Hw’j 
Progress^ and The Rector of St,BardolpKs 
(1853) is a story of a country parson. 


m^ed lAfey The^ novel by Ellen Glas- 

^{q.v.), published in 1932. Shenandoah^ play by Bronson Howard 

r Queenborough (RiAmond), Vir- (q.v.), produced in 1888, revived in 1889 
puia, Jenny Blair Archbald is reared by with success and published in 1897. 
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Shepard 

Kerchival West, with his sister Made- 
line, visits his former West Point class- 
mate, Robert Ellingham, and his sister 
Gertrude, in their Virginia home. Their 
two love affairs are interrupted when, at 
the outbreak of the Civil War, Kerchival 
becomes a colonel in the Union army and 
Robert attains the same rank in the Con- 
federate army. When they next meet, 
Robert has become a prisoner, Gertrude 
has been captured as a spy and brought 
Ifefore Kerchival, and Madeline has come 
to comfort Gertrude. Kerchival is 
wounded by Gertrude’s accomplice. Cap- 
tain Thornton, who to save himself tells 
the Union commander, General Haver- 
hill, that Kerchival has been Mrs.Haver- 
hill’s lover. This is believed, because Ker- 
chival possesses Mrs.Haverhill’s locket, 
but he accounts for this when he proves 
that he obtained it from the young soldier, 
Frank Bedloe, who turns out to be the dis- 
guised son of Haverhill. Robert is ex- 
changed for Bedloe, Bedloe is killed, Ker- 
chival recovers to help resist a Confederate 
attack, and with the end of the war the 
two couples are reunited. 

SHEPARD, Thomas (1605-49), edu- 
cated at Cambridge, became a preacher in 
England until banned for his puritanism, 
when he went to New England (1635). 
Here he became pastor of the church at 
Cambridge and was one of the leaders 
in New England religious and intellectusd 
life. He was instrumental in the founding 
of Harvard, was one of the leaders of the 
synod (1637) that condemned Anne 
Hutchinson and the Antinomians, was 
prominent in the conversion of the Indi- 
ans, and helped draft the Cambridge 
Platform. He was a tireless worker, and in 
his preaching and writing was an out- 
standing though typical representative of 
the New England Calvinists. His most 
popular work. The Sincere Convert (1642), 
was frequently reprinted, and was trans- 
lated into the Indian language by John 
Eliot (1689). In it he preaches a gospel of 
love and infinite compassion, indicating 
that anyone might be saved if he would 
open his heart to God. His other works in- 
clude: T?te Clear Sun-^hine of the Gospel 
Breaking Forth upon the Indians (1648); 
Theses Sabbaticae (1649), rules for New 
England religious life; The Parable of the 
Ten Virgins Opened and Applied (1660); 
Three Valuable Pieces (1747^ a posthu- 
mous collection containing a diary; and 


Sherman 

The Autobiography of Thomas Shepard 
{1832). His Works were published in three 
volumes (1853). 

Shepherd, Mateel, character in The 
Story of a Country Town (q.v.). 

Shepherdson family, characters in 
Huckleberry Finn (q.v.). 

SHERIDAN, Philip Henry (1831-88), 
born in New York, graduated from West 
Point (1853), and served in the West be- 
fore the outbreak of the Civil War, in 
which he became famous as a cavalry 
commander. He was prominent in such 
battles as Chickamauga and Chattanooga, 
but is remembered for clearing the way 
for Grant’s advance with the Army of the 
Potonriac, and later for his own campaigns 
in laying waste the Shenandoah Valley. In 
October 1864, while Sheridan was absent 
in conference with Grant, his forces at 
Cedar Creek were in danger of defeat by 
Early, but Sheridan rode 20 miles at 
breakneck speed from Winchester to turn 
defeat into a noted victory. This exploit 
is celebrated in T.B.Read’s poem, ‘Sheri- 
dan’s Ride.’ During the Reconstruction, 
Sheridan became notorious for his military 
rule of Texas and Louisiana, and in 1867 

J ohnson placed him in command of the 
)epartment of Missouri. He was U.S. 
military observer of the Franco-Prussian 
War, and in 1875 again served as military 
governor of Louisiana, where his rigorous 
suppression of opposition makes his name 
still reviled. For some time before his 
death he was in command of the U.S. 
Army. His Personal Memoirs were pub- 
lished in 1888, and among the biographies 
is one by Hergesheimer (1931). 

Sheriffs of Bristol^ secLetter to the Sher» 
iffs of Bristol. 

SHERMAN, Frank Dempster (1860- 
1916), professor of architecture and graph- 
ics at Columbia (1887-1916), who was 
known for his charming, witty, occasional 
verse, published in such books as Lyrics for 
a Lute (1890), lAttle-Folk Lmes (1892), 
and Lyrics of Joy (1904). He frequently 
wrote under the pseudonym Felix Car- 
men. With J.K.Bangs he wrote New Wag- 
gings of Old Tales (1888). Clinton Scollard, 
\rith whom he had collaborated in A 
Southern Flight (1905), edited his collected 
Poems (i9i7l« 

SHERMAN, John (1823-1900), Ohio Re- 
publican leader, member of Congress 
(1855-61) and the Senate (1861-77,1881- 
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Sherwood 


97). Both in the Senate and as secretary of 
the treasury under Hayes (i 877-8 1), he 
was distinguished as a financier, giving his 
name to the Sherman Silver Purchase Act 
(1890), which provided for the purchase 
and coinage of silver bullion to redeem 
treasury notes that were legal tender, and 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act (1890), 
which declared illegal all combinations re- 
straining trade or commerce among the 
states or with foreign nations. He was ap- 
pointed secretary of state by McKinley 
(1897), I’ut resigned within a vear. He is 
sometimes considered to have been a pro- 
totype of Senator Ratcliffe, in Henry 
Adams's Democracy. 

SHERMAN, Roger (17^1-93), Connecti- 
cut statesman and conservative Revolu- 
tionary leader, served in the Continental 
Congress (1774-81,1783-4), signed Ac 
Constitution and the Articles of Associa^ 
don (1774), and helped to draft the Dec- 
laration of Independence and Ae Articles 
of Confederation. 

SHERMAN, Stuart P[rattI (1881- 
1926), after graduation from Williams 
College (1903; continued his studies at 
Harvard, where he fell under the influence 
of the New Humanism (q.y.) of Irving 
Babbitt, as may be observed in such worl^ 
by Sherman as Matthew Arnold: How to 
Know Him (1917) and On Contemporary 
Literature (1917). His moderate conserva- 
tism, defense of the American Puritan 
tradition, and almost chauvinistic patriot- 
ism led him into many literary quarrels 
with such critics as H.L.Mencken. His 
change to a more liberal point of view may 
be traced through Americans (1922), The 
Genius oj America (1923), Points of View 
(1924), and Critical Woodcuts (1926). He 
was a professor of English at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois (1907-24), and edited the 
literary supplement of the New York 
Herald-Tribune (1924-6). He was an ed- 
itor of the Cambridge History of American 
Literature. Jacob Z^eitlin and Homer 
Woodbridge published his Life and Letters 
(2 vols.,1929). 

SHERMAN, William Tecumseh (1820- 
91), Union general in the Civil War, led 
the western army in the general plan to 
split the South. After aiding Grant in the 
siCffc and capture of Vicksburg (q.v., 
1803), and participating in several other 
successful engagements, he captured At- 
lanta (S^temb^ 1864). He then removed 
the civilian population, burned the city, 


and with 60,000 soldiers began his famous 
^march to the sea' to destroy the SouA's 
source of supply, in the hope of speedily 
terminating^ the war. After devastating* 
the country^'&etween Atlanta and Savan- 
nah, he captured the latter city (Dec. 21), 
and a month later started his inexorable 
and destructive march northward through 
the Carolinas. Upon Grant’s election to 
the presidency (1869), Sherman became 
supreme conimander of the army, retiring 
in 1 883. He is said to have spoken the fi-. 
mous phrase, ‘War is hell,' in an address 
(1879) to the Michigan Military Acad- 
emy, although there is some uncertainty 
concerning the actual first! use of the 
phrase. His Memoirs were published in 
1875. ^ 

SHERWOOD, Robert [Ema^t] (1896- 
I 955 )> New York dramatist, after gradua- 
tion from Harvard (1918) and serving in 
the First World War, became a dramatic 
critic and later an editor of Life and Scrib- 
ner*s Magazine. His first play was The 
Road to Rome (1927), a com^y concerning 
Hannibal’s march on Rome and his deci- 
sion to turn from his goal, which served as 
a plea against war. This was fdllowed by 
The Love Nest (q.v., 1927), dramatizing a 
story by Ring Lardner, and The ^ueen*s 
Husband (1928), a comedy about a timid 
king who assumes power during the ab- 
sence of his queen. Waterloo Bridge (1930), 
set in London during the World War, is 
concerned with a chorus girl turned prosti- 
tute, who, in order to preserve the chival- 
ric ideals of a doughboy, refuses to give 
herself to him. After a melodrama, This Is 
New York (1930) y Sherwood returned to 
comedy with Reunion in Vienna (1931), 
presenting a nostalgic assernbly of the ex- 
iled H^sburgs, at which is revived the 
love of Prince Maximilian Rudolph and his 
former mistress, Elena. He now spent sev- 
eral years in Hollywood and England, 
writing for motion pictures, but in 1935 
produced The Petrified Forest (q.v.), a 
melodramatic play concerned with frus- 
trated lives during a period of social tran- 
sition, and the following year won the 
Pulitzer Prize with Idiot's Delight (q.v.), a 
dramatic setting of a plea for world peace. 
After Tovarich (1936), a comedy adapted 
from Ae French, he was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize agairiy this time for Abe Lin- 
coln in Illinois (q.v.,1938), concerned with 
Lincoln’s early years and his preparation 
for his life work. There Shall Se ive Nigkl 
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*Short Sizes’ 


(1940; Pulitzer Prize 1941) deals with the 
Russian attack on Finland, and its conse- 
quences in dtering the attitude of a liberal 
pinnish scientist. He has also written 
Tl^ Virtuous Knight (1931), a novel about 
the Third Crusade, and Roosevelt and 
Hopkins (1948, Pulitzer Prize), ‘an inti- 
mate biography.’ 

SHILLABER, Benjamin Penhallow 
(1814-90), Boston author and printer, in 
1847 created the character of Mrs. Parting- 
ton for a newspaper on which he was em- 
ployed. This character, a small town Yan- 
kee Mrs. Malaprop, who discourses ami- 
ably and ignorantly about gardening, pets, 
Calvinism, and current events, and is ever 
baffled by her mischievous nephew, Ike, 
became popular in such books as Life and 
Sayings of Mrs. Partington (1854), Mrs. 
Partinpon's Knitting Work (1859), Part- 
ingtonian Patchwork (1873), and Mrs. 
Partington's Grab Bag (1893). Shillaber 
founded a humorous weekly, The Carpet- 
Bag (q.v.,i85i~3), which was important 
in developing the new school of American 
humor and for printing the first work of 
Clemens. Critics have discovered that 
Clemens was indebted to Mrs.Partington 
for his character Aunt Folly. In turn Shil- 
labcr was accused of having taken the 
character from Sydney Smith. Although 
he denied this, he admitted that the name 
came from the Englishman’s allusion to 
Dame Partington, whose attempt to brush 
away the Atlantic Ocean had been com- 
pared in a speech (1831) with the opposi- 
tion of the House of Lords to the progress 
of reform. 

Shiloh, Battle of (also Battle of 
Pittsburg Landing), fought in south- 
western Tennessee (April 6-7, 1862). The 
Union forces under Grant and Buell were 
preparing to unite in an offensive drive on 
Corinth, when the Confederates under 
Johnston and Beauregard made a surprise 
attack that turned into a fierce but indeci- 
sive battle. 

Shirley Letters, see Louise A. K.S. 
Clappe. 

SHIRLEY, William (1694-1771), born 
in England and educated at Cambridge, 
emigrated to Boston (i’;j3i), where he be- 
came a member of the judicipy, uphold- 
ing the imperial view and obviously work- 
ing to ingratiate himself with the home 
government. He was rewarded with the 
governorship of Massachusetts (i 740 > in 
which he distinguished himself by a sound 


settlement of the colony’s finances and 
uniting the other New England colonies in 
aggressive action during the French and 
Indian Wars, in which Sir William Pepper- 
rell, his appointee as head of the army, 
won a notable victory by capturing the 
French garrison of Louisburg (1745). Shir- 
ley’s account was contained in A Journal 
of the Siege ofLouisbourg (1746). While in 
London (i749“53)> he helped setde the 
French and English boundary line, but re- 
turned to pursue the war, in which, after 
the death of Braddock (1755), he was the 
military commander. His unsuccessful 
military campaigns and unpopular at- 
tempt to usurp authority caused him to 
be recalled (1756). His Correspondence 
was published in 2 volumes (1912). 

Shooting of Dan McGrew, The, poem 
by Robert Service (q.v.). 

Shore Acres, play by James A. Herne 
(q.v.), produced in 1893 as a revision of 
his play, The Hawthornes (1889). It is pri- 
marily a character study of the homespun 
philosopher, ‘Uncle Nat’ Berry, who cir- 
cumvents the plans of his younger brother, 
Martin, to sell the old homestead in Maine 
and prohibit the marriage of their niece, 
Helen, to Dr.Sam Warren. Martin objects 
to the doctor because of his ‘free-thinkin* 
ideas.’ Although containing a melodra- 
matic scene of the elopement of Helen, the 
play is distinguished for its quiet realism. 
SHORT, Bob, pseudonym of A.B.Long- 
street (q.v.). 

* Short Sixes^: Stories to be Read While 
the Candle Bums^ 13 tales by H.C.Bunner 
(q.v.) published in 1891. 

‘Col. Brereton’s Aunty’ tells of an ab- 
surd, hot-tempered little Southerner who 
comes to live in a small town in New York. 
His public pose is ironically contrasted 
with the fact that his faithful old Negro 
servingwoman keeps him from drinking 
and other misbehavior by regular spank- 
ings. ‘A Round-Up* tells of a small town 
belle to whom eight men proposed during 
one week. She married a ninth, a ne’er-do- 
well who deserted her, but at her death, 
years later, amazes and upsets the town’s 
social set by requesting her eight former 
admirers to be pallbearers at her funeral. 
‘The Love-Letters of Smith’ describes the 
odd romance of a retired seaman and a 
middle-aged seamstress, who occupy ad- 
joining rooms in a boarding-house. Smith, 
extremely shy and diffident, will not ^ak 
to his beloved, but passes brief, connden- 
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Shoshone Indians 


Siegfiried 


tial notes, along with mugs of porter, from 
his window to hers. Finally he proposes in 
a formal letter, and, on being accepted, 
has his first personal contact with his fond 
but amused correspondent. 

Shoshone Indians, primitive North- 
western tribe, sometimes erroneously 
called Snake Indians, which gave its name 
to a great linguistic family of various cul- 
tures, scattered through Montana, Wyo- 
ming, New Mexico, Texas, Oregon, and 
California. The Shoshonean tribes include 
the Comanche, Ute, Paiute, Hopi, Ban- 
nock, and Mission Indians. The Shoshone 
figure in books by Joaquin Miller, the 
Mission Indians in Helen Hunt Jackson's 
Ramona and Mary Austin's Isidro^ and 
the Paiute in Mrs.Austin’s Land of Little 
Rain. 

*Show Me* State, popular name of Mis- 
souri, referring to the supposed skepticism 
of its residents. 

Showboats, floating theaters that give 
performances at waterfront towns. Such 
companies of strolling players were known 
early in the American occupation of the 
Mississippi Basin, and performed on canal 
boats, flatboats, and keelboats. Later 
troupes, with more elegant accommoda- 
tions on Ohio and Mississippi River 
steamboats, continued to present melo- 
dramas and variety shows, and there were 
also floating circuses and minstrel shows. 
The Chapman family, well known during 
the 1830's, were among the outstanding 
showboat actors. The main period of the 
showboats was during the 19th century, 
but they continue to exist, and an anti- 
quarian interest has recently led to their 
revival and that of their early productions. 
The literature concerned with this form of 
theater includes Edna Ferber’s novel. Show 
Boat (1926), adapted as an operetta by Je- 
rome Kern and Oscar Hammerstein II. 


though there is no organic connection with 
the Masons. Wearing flamboyant cos- 
tumes, the members have as their pri- 
mary purpose *to plant smiles in a world 
too lull of sorrow and to make laughing a 
science.’ 

SHUTS, Henry Augustus (1856-1943), 
author of The Real Diary of a Real Boy 
(1902) and other humorous narratives 
largely concerned with the psychology and 
exploits of the ‘real’ boys, Plupy, Beany, 
and Pewt. • . 

SIDNEY, Edward William, pseudonym 
of N.B.Tucker (q.v.). j 

SIDNEY, Margaret, psehdonym of 
Harriet Lothrop (q . v.) . \ 

Sie^e of London^ The^ novelette by 
Henry James (q.v.), the title\ story of a 
volume published in 1 883. \ 

Nancy Headway, several timW married 
and divorced and now a wealthy widow, 
leaves the western U.S. to exert her fasci- 
nation in Europe, the constant goal of her 
vulgar ambition. Notorious throughout 
the West, she is snubbed in New York, 
and her dearest hope is to annoy her de- 
tractors by a social success in Paris and 
London. She attracts Sir Arthur/pemesne, 
a weak, cautious, but romantically in- 
clined English Tory, who follows her 
about without being able to decide to 
marry her. She meets a former Western ac- 
quaintance, Mr.Littlemore, who intro- 
duces her to his friend, Waterville, an un- 
dersecretary of the U.S. ministry in Lon- 
don. Through these two she tries to estab- 
lish contacts in British society, and finally, 
though she arouses the enmity of Sir 
Arthur’s careful mother, she becomes pop- 
ular because of her naivete and fresh hu- 
mor. Lady Demesne appeals to Littlemore 
and Waterville to disclose their knowledge 
of Mrs.Headway's past, but, though she 
wrests from Littlemore the admission that 


Show^Ojf^ They comedy by George Kelly 
(q.v.). 

Shriners, name generally given to the 
Ancient Arabic Order of the Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine for North America, which 
was founded shortly after 1870 by W.J. 
Florence, an American comedian who had 
been received into the real order at Cairo, 
a!nd which gives the basis for the state- 
ment bv the American organization that 
it is a branch of the society founded in 
Arabia in 656. Members must be either 
Knights Templar or Scottish Rite Masons, 


Nancy is ‘not respectable,’ the young 
woman^triumphs, marrying her baronet 
and continuing to be a novel and slightly 
scandalous social celebrity. 

SIEGFRIED, Andr^ (1875- ), 

French educator, traveler, and author, 
best known in the U.S. for America Comes 
of Age P927), analyzing social, political, 
economic, and intellectual institutions. 
Considered to be among the best interpre- 
tations of the modern U.S. by a foreign 
observer, the work questions especially the 
relation between technologic^ achieve- 
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merit and the incidental social standardi- 
zatioh and loss of spiritual values. 
SIGOURNEY, Lydia Huntley (1791- 
1 865) H Connecticut poetaster whose senti- 
mental and pious verses were enormously 
popular, winni^ her the title ‘the Mrs.He- 
mans of America.’ Her lugubrious preoc- 
cupation with death caused her to look at 
every sick child as a potential angel, and 
she so consistently wrote melancholy 
verses on the decease of any prominent 
•person that an elegy from her pen seemed 
as natural a sequence to death as inter- 
ment. She wrote some 60 books, ranging 
from Moral Pieces in Prose and Verse 
(1815) to an autobiography. Letters of Life 
(1866). In addition to editing religious and 
juveiiile publications, she was also a pio- 
neer in the cause of higher education for 
women. 

SILL, Edward Rowland (1841-87), born 
in Connecticut, graduated from Yale 
(1861) and attempted to fortify his frail 
health by following Dana’s example in 
making a sea voyage around the Horn to 
California. During the ensuing years he 
held various odd jobs, read law, and stud- 
ied medicine, returning East to study at 
the Harvard Divinity School and try his 
har d at New York journalism. In 1868 he 
published The Hermitage and Other Poems ^ 
the only volume of his verse issued pub- 
licly during his lifetime. After teaching 
school in Ohio and California, he became a 
professor of English at the University of 
California (1874-82), where he showed 
that, though not a great scholar, he was a 
man of wide culture, brilliant insight, and 
high spiritual quality. His last years were 
spent in Ohio, where he contributed es- 
says and poems to magazines under the 
pseudonym Andrew Hedbrooke, and in 
1883 privately issued The Venus of Milo 
and Other Poems, His collected Poems 
(1902) are marked by a classic finish and a 
stoic idealistic spirit in face of the prob- 
lems of religious skepticism which racked 
his mind. His collected Prose (1900) con- 
tains charming treatments of slight liter- 
ary subjects. 


scientific subjects. His son-in-law, James 
Dwight Dana, continued his work. 

Benjamin Silliman (1816-85), his son, 
also continued his father’s broad scien- 
tific activities, although as a Ydc profes- 
sor (1837-85) he was primarily interested 
in chemistry. 

Stiver Cord^ The^ play by Sidney How- 
ard (q.v.), produced in 1926 and published 
in 1927. 

Mrs.Phelps, the widowed mother of 
David and Robert, has a pathological love 
for her sons that passes the maternal and 
causes her to employ every possible means 
to hold their love and destroy any attach- 
ment they may have for others. Her con- 
stant threatening and wheedling causes 
the younger son, Robert, to remain faith- 
ful to her, even though it means the break- 
ing of his engagement with Hester, who in 
her desperation attempts suicide. David is 
nearly captured, but his stronger will, bol- 
stered by that of his wife, Christina, per- 
mits him to escape from the silver cord of 
a mother fixation after Christina has fin- 
ely made clear the nature of his mother’s 
influence. 

Silver Spoon^ The^ play by Joseph S. 
Jones (q.v.). 

Stiver Stallion^ The^ romance by Cabell 
(q.v.). 

Silverado Squatters^ The^ autobiograph- 
ical narrative by Stevenson (q.v.) pub- 
lished in 1883. Written after the author’s 
return to Europe (1882), it describes his 
trip, with his bride and his stepson Lloyd 
Osbourne, from San Francisco through the 
Napa Valley to Calistoga, and their so- 
journ (June-July 1880) in a shanty at the 
deserted mining town of Silverado, on Mt. 
St.Helena in central California. The book 
is notable for its character sketches of the 
Hansons, who were the Stevensons’ only 
neighbors at Silverado; Mr.Kelmar, the 
shrewd, good-natured Jewish merchant 
who directed them there; and other peo- 
pie of the countryside; as well as for realis- 
tic descriptions of the picturesque scene of 
their mountain idyl. 


SILLIMAN, Benjamin (1779-1864), pro- 
fessor of chemistry and natural history at 
Yale (1802-53), during his lifetime was 
considered tne most prominent American 
scientist. He was the founder and first ed- 
itor of The American Journal of Science 
(i8i8- ), and in addition to his schol- 

^ly work was popular as a lecturer on 


SIMMS, William Gilmore (1806-70), 
Charleston author, began his literary ca- 
reer by writing romantic verse in the vein 
of Byron, who strongly influenced the Ic*. 
cal literary standards that Simms ear- 
nestly tried to meet. He began to write 
novels during a brief visit to the North, 
but his first work. Martin Faber (q.v., 
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Simple Cobbler of Aggawam 


1833), a psychological study of a criminal, 
was not indicative of his talents, for he 
made his reputation with romances of the 
frontier and South Carolina history. Guy 
Rivers (q.v.,1834), which he called the first 
of his ‘regular novels,* dealt with the life of 
Georgia desperadoes. The Yemassee (q.v*, 
1835) is a story of Indian warfare in his 
own state, and The Partisan (q.v.,i83<), 
also set there, is a romance of the Revolu> 
tion. Thus, within two years, Simms had 
begun writing of the three different sub- 
jects for which he is noted. In the vein of 
Guy Rivers followed a series known as the 
Border Romances, concerned with colo- 
nial and 19th century life in the South, 
which includes Richard Hurdis (q.v., 
1838), Border Beagles (q.v., 1840), Beau-^ 
champe (q.v., 1842), Helen Halsey; or^ the 
Swamp State of Conelachita (1845), Charle^ 
mont (1856), Voltmeier; or^ the Moun-^ 
tain Men (1869), and The Cub of the 
Panther^ A Mountain Legend (1869). Gen- 
erally included with the Border Romances 
are The Yemassee and his other depictions 
of Indians, The Cassique of Kiawah (1859), 
a novel, and The Wigwam and the Cabin 
(q.v., 1 845-6). The Partisan was the first of 
a series known as the Revolutionary Ro- 
mances, dealing with life in the South dur- 
ing the Revolution and centering about 
the activities of Marion, Greene, and other 
generals. Among these books are MellU 
champe (q.v.,1836); The Kinsmen (1841), 
revised as The Scout (q.v., 1854); Katha^ 
fine Walton (q.v.,1851); The Sword and the 
Distaff revised as Woodcraft{\%S 4 ^\ 

The Forayers (q.v.,1855); and Eutaw 
(q.v.,1856). Joscelyn^ a Tale of the Revolu^ 
tion (1857) is not usually considered one of 
the series. Two of the Border Romances, 
Beauchampe and Charlemonty form a se- 
quence dealing with the Kentucky Trag- 
edy (q.v.), and show Simms tending to- 
ward the psychological interest of his first 
novel. He also made unsuccessful attempts 
to deal with Spanish backgrounds in 
Pelayo (1838) and its sequel, Count Julian 
(1845). Damsel of Darien (1839) is 
concerned with Balboa, and Vasconselos 
(1853) deals with Mexican history. Sinuns, 
who was tremendously proud of South 
Carolina, and particularly of genteel, con- 
itervative Charleston, was, as the son of a 
pc^r storekeeper, snubbed by the social 
oligarchy, and yet remained loyal to the 
local taboos. The more he was slighted, the 
more he defended the sc^iety. Writing ro- 
mances was an insuflicient means of ex- 


pressing his local patriotism, and he tried 
also to make himsdf a typical South ‘Cpo- 
lina litterateur by editing such magazines 
as The Southern Sljiarterly Review (1856-. 
7), and The Southern and Western Monthly 
Magazine (1845), writing a History (1840) 
and a Geography (1843) of the state, and 
biographies of Francis Marion (1844), 
John Smith (1846), the Chevalier Bayard 
(1847), and Nathaniel Greene (1849), as 
well as delivering orations and writing e^ 
says, which began with the academiq 
championing of slavery and, in time be- 
came bitter denunciations of/Northern at- 
tacks. His blind adoration lof local eco- 
nomic, political, and social standards is 
considered to have damaged the innate 
realism of his novels. The leading charac- 
ters are generally more aristdcratic than 
vital, and it is only in the secondary fig- 
ures, the low-life characters, among whom 
is included his Falstaffian creation. Cap- 
tain Porgy, that he presents fully rounded 
figures. Because of his two great themes, 
the frontier and the Revolution, he is in- 
variably called a Southern Cooper, and he 
does resemble the New York novelist in 
his themes, fluent romantic style, use of 
stock figures, and melodramatic plots. 
Though he fails to attain the poetic qual- 
ity of Cooper's depictions of nature, he 
seldom betrays such obvious faults as 
those of the Northerner. If he did not 
create a character comparable to Natty 
Bumppo, or a series comparable to the 
Lcatherstocking Tales, he was in general a 
more accurate delineator of life. Simms’s 
Letters were collected in 5 vols. (1952- ). 

Simon Legree, villain in Uncle Tom^s 
Cabin (q.v.). 

SIMONSON, Lee (1888- ), after 

studying painting, became a member of 
the Washington Square Players (1915) 
and began his career as a stage designer. 
He has been an important figure in the 
U.S. theater because of his sets for such 
plays as Liliom^ The Goat Songy Back to 
Methuselahy Peer Gynty and Amphitryon 

38. 

Simple Cobler of Aggawam, They sa- 
tirical work by Nathaniel Ward (q.v.), 
published under the pseudonym Theodore 
de la Guard (London, 1647), Theodore be- 
ing the Greek equivalent of the Hebrew 
Nathaniel, and de la Guaixl a free French 
rendering of Ward. Aggawam was the 
original name of ipswiem, Massachusetts, 
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«and the sobriquet "simple cobler’ is ex- 
plained in the subtitle: "Willing to help 
^end his Native Country, lamentably 
tattered, both in the Upper-Leather and 
sole, with ail the honest stitches he can 
take.* The book is a partisan denunciation 
of undue tolerance in England and New 
England, of the strife between Parliament 
and Charles I, and of the frivolity of 
women and foppish fashions of men. In 
the style of a belated Euphuist, Ward 
grtimbles sincerely but wittily concerning 
all his particular dislikes. His manner re- 
calls the Elizabethan pamphleteers, such 
as Nashe, Harvey, and Greene. 

SIMS, William Sowden (1858-1936), 
after a career in the Navy, was placed in 
command of American operations in Euro- 
pean waters during World War I and be- 
came president of the Naval War College 
(1919). He retired as a rear admiral (1922). 

With B.J.Hendrick he wrote The Victory 
at Sea (1920; Pulitzer Prize, 1921). 

Sincere Convert^ see Thomas Shepard. 
SINCLAIR, Upton [Beall] (1878- ), 

born in Baltimore of a prominent but im- 
poverished family, be^an writing dime 
novels at the age of 15 in order to pay his 
way through the College of the City of 
New York. While doing post-graduate 
work at Columbia, he wrote six novels, 
among them King Midas (1901), The 
Journal oj Arthur Stirling (1903), and 
Manassas (1904). The tone of these early 
works is suggested by Sinclair himself, 
who says that Jesus, Hamlet, and Shelley 
shaped his thought, and that he was dis- 
illusioned when the world did not meet him 
with the love and trust with which he ap- 
proached it. After participating in an in- 
vestigation of the Chicago stockyards, he 
wrote The Jungle (q.v.,1906), in which he 
hmt indicated his conversion to Socialism. 

His earnings were later invested in his co- 
operative colony. The Helicon Home 
Colony (q.v.) at Englewood, New Jersey, 
and, after his removd to California (1915), 
in four unsuccessful campaigns for public 
office. In 1934 he united large sections of 
the unemployed and progressive elements 
in an EPIC league (End Poverty in Cal- 
ifornia), which captured the Democratic 
party machinery, nearly won him the 
governorship, and aided a follower to be- 
come Democratiegovernor in 19^8. Sinclair 
is a prolific writer, having pubhshed from 
1901 to 1940 more than 100 works, rang- 
ing from pamphlets, social studies, boys’ 
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books, and studies in health, religion, and 
telepathy, to novels, short stories, and 
plays. The most important of these in- 
clude: The Metropolis (1908), describing 
the morals of a society created by great 
fortunes; KingCoal (q.v.,i9i7); The Prof- 
its of Religion (1918), contending that 
organized religion is a capitalist tool in 
teaching the poor that God has allotted 
them their positions; Jimmie Higgins 
(1919), a pacifist novd; The Brass Check 
(q.v.,1919); 100%, the Story of a Patriot 
(1920); The Goose-step (1923), a study of 
higher education in the U.S.; The Goslings 
(1924), about American schools; Oil! (q.v., 
1927); Boston (q.v., 1 928); Mountain City 
(1930); American Outpost (1932), an au- 
tobiography; Upton Sinclair Presents 
William Fox (1933), n study of finance in 
motion pictures; and The Flivver King 
(i937)> a study of the automobile indus- 
try. World's (1940) is the first of a 
series of novels in which Lanny Budd, 
illegitimate son of a munitions manufac- 
turer and a famous beauty, travels 
throughout the world, meets famous 
people, and is a figure in international in- 
trigues and political maneuvers. That 
novel covers the years 1913-19; Between 
Two Worlds (1941) proceeds from the Ver- 
sailles Treaty to the stock market crash of 
1929; Dragon's Teeth (1942, Pulitzer Prize 
1943) covers 1930-34; Wide Is the Gate 
(1943) is concerned with anti-Nazi activi- 
ties from the French Popular Front 
through part of the Spanish Civil War; 
Presidential Agent (1944) has Lanny be- 
come confidential agent of President 
Roosevelt, and carries the narrative to 
Munich in 1938; Dragon Harvest (1945) 
continues to the fall of Paris; A World to 
Win (1946) and Presidential Mission 
(1947) deal with events on the Continent, 
in North Africa, and the Orient, from 1940 
to 1943; One Clear Call (1948) deals with 
the war to the time of Roosevelt’s fourth 
term; 0 Shepherd^ Speak! (1949) describes 
the war’s end and Lanny’s peace plans. 
Sinclair’s pseudonyms have induded 
Clarke Fitch, Frederick Garrison, and 
Arthur Stirling. 

Single Hounds The^ 146 brief poems by 
Emily Dickinson (q.v.), posthumously ed- 
ited and published by her niece, Martha 
Dickinson Bianchi (1914). The selection 
consists largdy of verses sent urith flowers 
or messages to "Sister Sue,’ Emily’s sister- 
in-law and next-door neighbor, Susan Gil- 



Single Tax 

bert Dickinson. Besides several poems ex- 
pressing her w^m friendship for her sister- 
in-law, there is a lyric on the death of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. The title of 
the volume is derived from the first poem: 

Adventure most unto itself 

The Soul condemned to be; 

Attended by a Single Hound — 

Its own Identity. 

Many of the verses are metaphysical or 
religious meditations, concerned with ec- 
static personal concepts of the Deity and 
natural phenomena. Others combine fan- 
tasy with a transcendental attitude to- 
ward Biblical subjects, birds, flowers, the 
seasons, and the constellations, all in her 
delicate, elliptical, metaphoric manner. 

Single Tax^ Progress and Poverty. 

SINGM ASTER, Elsie (1879- ), au- 

thor of novels about her Pennsylvania- 
Dutch background, including Katy Gau-- 
mer{igi 4 )\BasilEverman (1920); Keller^ s 
Anna Ruth (1926), High Wind Rising 
(1942), and the Actionized biography, i 
Speak J or Thaddeus Stevens (1947). 

Sinners in the Hands of an Angry 
God^ sermon by Jonathan Edwards 
(q.v.), delivered in 174.1 at EnAeld, Mas- 
sachusetts, and published the same year. 
This fervid, imprecatory sermon was his 
most famous single contribution to the ex- 
position of God’s vindictive justice and 
man's natural corruption, and its vivid 
presentation had a strong effect in connec- 
tion with the Great Awakening. 

Sioux (or Dakota) Indians, confedera- 
tion of tribes that occupied territory in the 
present states of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and the Dakotas, and smaller sections in 
Virginia and the Carolinas. The Siouan 
linguistic famil}^ was the most numerous 
among the Plains Indians, and included 
the Assiniboin, Mandan, Hidatea, Crow, 
Omaha, Osage, and other tribes. The 
Sioux proper were friendly with the Eng- 
lish, aiding them in the Revolution and 
the War of 1812. After several unsuccess- 
fiil treaties, they rose under Little Crow 
(1862) and massacred more than 800 
Minnesota settlers. In a subsequent re- 
volt, when prospectors overran their 
Dakota reservation, the Sioux were led by 
such chiefs as Sittii^ Bull and Crazy 
Horse (qq.v.) against Custer (q.v.), whose 
forces they annihilated. They were quelled 
in 1 891 . In Cooper's The Prairiey the Sioux 
figure as the Tshmaelites of the American 


Sitting Bull 

deserts,' and they appear in Neihardt's 
Song of the Indian WarSy Garland^s The 
Captain of the Gray Horse Troop y The 

Song of Hiawatha, Parkman describes, 
them in The Oregon Traily as docs W.J. 
Snelling in his Tales of the Northwest. 

Sister Carriey novel by Dreiser (q.v.). 
The flrst edition was printed in 1900 but 
is said to have been withheld from circula- 
tion by the publisher because of its sup- 
posed immorality. It was reissued in 1912. 

Carrie Meeber, penniless and ‘full of the 
illusions of ignorance and youth,’ leaves 
her rural home to seek work in Chicago, 
and becomes acquainted with Charles 
Drouet, a salesman who impresses her by 
his worldliness and affluence) In Chicago 
she lives with her sister and^ brother-in- 
law, and works for a time at jobs that pay 
little and oppress her imaginative spirit. 
After a period of unemployment and lone- 
liness, she allows Drouet to establish her 
as his mistress, and Ands temporary hap- 
piness with him. She becomes aware of his 
inferiority, however, and during his ab- 
sences falls under the influence of his 
friend George Hurstwood, middle-aged, 
married, and comparatively intelligent 
and cultured, who is the manager of a cele- 
brated bar. They Anally elope, Arst to 
Montreal and then to New York, where he 
opens a saloon, and they live together for 
more than three years. Carrie grows in in- 
tellectual and emotional stature, while 
Hurstwood, away from the atmosphere of 
success on which his life has been based, 
steadily declines. When they are impov- 
erished, their relations become strained, 
until Carrie goes on the stage and begins 
to support Hurstwwd, rising from the 
chorus to minor acting parts. At last she 
deserts him, feeling that he is too great a 
burden, since he has not tried to obtain 
work except for a brief time p a strike- 
breaker during a trolley strike. Carrie 
becomes a star of musical comedies, but in 
spite of her success she is lonely and dis- 
satisAed. Without her knowledge, Hurst- 
wood sinks lower and lower, and after be- 
coming a beggar, commits suicide. 

SITTING BULL (i834?--9o), Sioux chief 
who was on the warpath almost contin- 
ually after 1866. When a punitive expedi- 
tion was sent against his trib^, Sitting 
Bull was instrumental in annihilating the 
forces of Custer at the battle of Little Big 
Horn in Montana Territory (Tune 25, 
1876). He later went to Canada, but came 
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back and was killed near Fort Yates, 
N.Dak., while trying to escape arrest. He 
appears as a central hgure in Garland's 
,Book of the American Indian (1923), and 
ip Neihardt's Song of the Indian Wars 

(1925)- 

Six Nations, see Iroquois. 

Sketch Book, The, familiar essays and 
tales by Irving (q.v.), written under the 
pseudonym Geoffrey Crayon, Gent., pub- 
lished serially in the U.S. (1819-20) and in 
jK>ok form in England (1820). Its genial 
humor and graceful style made it success- 
ful both in the U.S. and abroad, where 
American authors were not yet recognized. 
Most of the sketches concern his observa- 
tions as an American visitor in England 
(e.g.‘Westminster Abbey,’ ‘The Christmas 
Dinner,* ‘Stratford-on-Avon,* ‘John Bull,* 
and ‘The Stage-Coach*); but six chapters 
deal with American scenes. Of these ‘Rip 
Van Winkle* and ‘The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow* (qq.v.) are adaptations of Ger- 
man folk tales to the New York back- 
grounds of Diedrich Knickerbocker; ‘Eng- 
lish Writers of America* eposes the criti- 
cisms of the U.S. by British tourists; 
‘Traits of Indian Character* is a romantic 
defense of the American tribes; * Philip of 
Polianoket* is an account of King Philip; 
and ‘The Angler* is a whimsical self-ex- 
posure of the author as preferring to read 
Isaak Walton rather than pursue the art 
of angling in person. 

Sketch Club, see Bread and Cheese Club 
and Century Association. 

SKILTON, Charles Sandford (1868- 
1941), Massachusetts-born composer, pro- 
fessor at the University of Kansas, is 
known for his compositions on American 
Indian themes, which include Indian 
Dances and Suite Primeval, and the operas 
Kalopin and The Sun Bride, 

Skin of Our Teeth, The, comedy by 
Thornton Wilder (q.v.), produced and 

P ublished in 1942 (Pulitzer Prize, 1943)- 
‘he unconventional use of theatrical de- 
vices, such as asides and interruptions, in- 
creases the audience’s feeling of participa- 
tion. 

George Antrobus, his wife, and his son 
and daughter represent humanity;— the 
parents are Adam and Eve, and their son 
Henry is Cain — eng^ed in the struggle to 
survive. Their home in Excelsior, New Jer- 
is threatened first by a creeping wall 
ice, and later by a long war. Each 
time they barely escape annihilation, but 


Skipper Ireson’s Ride 

George, inventor of the alphabet and the 
wheel, maintains the continuity of learn- 
ing and culture. Lily Sabina, their maid, 
the et^nal Lilith, nearly succeeds in win- 
ning George away from his wife on the At- 
lantic City boardwalk during a convention 
of which George is elected president. Con- 
structive attitudes prevail after the war, 
in which Henry is the enemy. Having re- 
assembled his family, George feels the 
‘most important thing of all: The desire to 
begin again to start building,* and seeks 
his books to guide him in his struggle. 
SKINNER, Constance Lindsay (1879- 
1939), Canadian-born author, whose nov- 
els about the life of the Far North include 
Builder of Men (published in Germany, 
*9i3)> pood Morning, Rosamond (1917, 
dramatized the same year). The Search 
Relentless (19^5), and Red Willows (1929). 
For the Yale Chronicles of America she 
wrote Pioneers of the Old Southwest 0919) 
and Adventures in Oregon (1919), and her 
other works include Songs of the Coast 
Dwellers (1930), and Beaver, Kings, and 
Cabins (1933), a history of the American 
fur trade. In addition to writing children’s 
books, she was editor of the Rivers of 
America Series, an interpretation of Am- 
erican history in terms of its rivers. 
SKINNER, Oris (1858-1942), actor cele- 
brated for his romantic roles, monologues, 
and playing of Falstaff in The Merry Wives 
of Windsor. He edited Edwin Booth’s let- 
ters, with a biographical commentary, as 
The Last Tragedian (1939). 

Cornelia Otis Skinner (1901- ), 
his daughter is noted for her monologues 
and solo performances of such plays as The 
Wives of Henry Kill and her adaptation of 
Margaret Ayer Barnes’s Edna His Wife. 
She has written humorous books, includ- 
ing Tiny Garments (1932) and Soap Be- 
hind the Ears (1941). Wth Emily Kim- 
brough she wrote 0«r Hearts Were Young 
and Gay (1942), about youthful adven- 
tures in Pans. Family Circle (1948) is 
au tobiographical. 

Skinner, name given during the Revolu- 
tionary War to marauders, supposedly 
favorable to the rebel cause, who pillaged 
neutral territory. Those who favored the 
Loyalists were called ‘Cowboys.’ The 
name is used colloquially for drivers; a 
mule skinner is one who drives mules. 
Skipper Ireson^s Ride, ballad by Whit- 
tier (q.v.) written in 1 828, revised and pub- 
lished in the Atlantic Monthly (X857) and 
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rrarinted in Home Ballads (i860). It tells 
of the vengeance of women in the village of 
Marblehead, Massachusetts, on * 01 d Floyd 
Ireson,* because he deserted the wreck of 
a ship in Chaleur Bay, leaving rival local 
fishermen to drown. Whittier later learned 
that Ireson was innocent. 

Skyscraper, high steel frame building, 
with comparatively little ground space, 
developed in the U.S. during the last quar- 
ter of the 19th century, when overcrowded 
city conditions made economic utilization 
of space necesspy. Major William Le 
Baron Jenney, in the Home Insurance 
Building (Chicago, 1883), executed the 
first metal skeleton construction that sup- 
ported both walls and floors. With the Ta- 
coma Building (Chicago, 1887), Holabird 
and Roche transferred the entire weight of 
external covering to the metal framework, 
while Burnham and Root contemporane- 
ously developed steel to replace cast or 
wrought iron. L.H.Sullivan (q.v.), in the 
Wainwright Building (St.Louis, 1890), 
was the first to express the underlying 
steel construction with form and decora- 
tion dependent upon functionalisn^ while 
most architects superimpos^ Gothic, 
Romanesque, or Classical motifs upon the 
modern construction. Noteworthy sky- 
scrapers of the early 20th century are Tne 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Building 
(New York, 1906-9), designed by Le Brun 
on an Italian campanile form; the colon- 
naded and turreted New York Municipal 
Building (1912), by McKim, Mead, and 
White; the Flatiron Building (1902); the 
Woolworth Building (1911-13), decorated 
with Gothic motifs, by Cass Gilbert (q.v.); 
and the Chicago Tribune Tower (1922), in 
which Howell and Hood used a Gothic 
style. Among recent skyscrapers with dis- 
tinctly modern style are the Daily News 
Building (New York, 1930), by Raymond 
Hood; the Empire State Building, by 
Shreve, Lamb, and Harmon; the McGraw- 
Hill Building (New York, 1932), by Ray- 
mond Hood; the Phil^elphia Saving 
Fund Society Building (1932), by Howe 
and Lescaze; and the R^kefeller Center 
Tower, by Hood, Harrison, and others. 
Among the h^hest New York skyscrap- 
pers are the Empire State Building (zo2 
stories, 1248 feet); Chrysler Building (77 
stories, 1046 feet); and Rockefeller Cen- 
ter (70 stories, 850 feet). 

SLATER, Samuel (1768-1835). English- 
born cotton manufacturer who, after 


Slavery in America 

learning the business with Richard Ark- 
wright and Tedediah Strutt, memorized 
the plan of the English textile works' and 
emigrated to America in dis^ise (1789). 
The mills he founded in the U.S. marked 
the beginnings of cotton manufacturing 
there and the breaking of the English mo- 
nopoly. which had prohibited the emigra- 
tion of workers and the opportunity to 
learn about manufacturing methods. 

Slaughterhouse cases, see Fields Ste^ 
phen. • , 

Slavery in America may be traced to the 
earliest explorers. Columbus took Indian 
prisoners to Spain (1494), vmere, except 
for Queen Isabella’s intercession, they 
would have been sold into sla^ry. Indian 
slavery was practiced by later Spanish ex- 
plorers, and on the advice of Las Casas, 
who later regretted the move, Spanish res- 
idents in the West Indies imported slaves 
from Africa through Portugese mer- 
chants. English slave traders also supplied 
the Spanish colonies, and, after a Dutch 
ship brought a few Africans to Jamestown 
(1019), British colonists began to import 
Negroes for field labor on plantations. The 
number of Negro slaves was small until 
late in the century, although the practice 
spread to some extent to ^1 colonies. By 
1790 Virginia alone had c. 2cx>,ooo Negroes, 
and the total brought to British colonies 
in America and the West Indies, between 
1680 and 1786, has been estimated at 
2,130,000. Indian slavery became less 
common as Negro slavery increased, al- 
though captives during the Pequot War 
and King Philip’s War were enslaved, and 
the practice was known as late as 1836, 
when Creeks forced to move west were 
taken into slavery in Alabama. Despite 
die agitation of Quakers and other hu- 
manitarians in England and America 
against slave trading, it continued until 
the U.S. forbade its citizens to engage in 
the trade (1794); the importation of Afri- 
can slaves was prohibited in 1808, the year 
in which England also abolished slave 
trading. Nevertheless, smuggling was 
long common, and it has been estimated 
that 2.000,000 N^roes were smuggl^ 
into tne U.S. Virtually all slaves in 
Northern states were freed (1777-1804), 
and an Abolitionist movement (q-v.) 
arose, particularly after the emancipa- 
tion of Negroes in English colonics 
(1832). Prior to the Missouri Compromise, 
Southerners defended slavery mainly 
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necessary economic evil guaranteed by the 
Constitution, and on such grounds as the 
danger of race conflict arising from eman* 
cipation. The colonization of Liberia, a 
^esfr African republic founded to repatri* 
ate Neg^ slaves (iSiifF.), was substan- 
tially aided by Southerners. With the 
growth of sectional strife, marked by the 
annexation of Texas, the Fugitive Slave 
Law, the Compromise of 1850, the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill, and the Dred Scott de- 
cision, such Southern leaders as Calhoun, 

• Yancey, and Ruffin were moved to vitri- 
olic defense of "King Cotton,’ and the idea 
arose that slavery was a positive good. 
The primpy arguments were that slavery 
was sanctioned by the Bible, that all great 
civilizations had depended on slavery, 
that economically the U.S. needed slav- 
ery, that the superior white race would be 
endangered by emancipation, and that, 
for the Negro, slavery was a step from 
barbarism toward civilization. Literary 
apologists for the institution were many at 
this time, including Simms, DeBow, 
George Fitzhugh, Timrod, Legari, N.B. 
Tucker, and William J. Grayson. The 
Northern victory in the Civil War insur^ 
the end of slavery, which was abolished in 
the territories (i86z), in the South by the 
Emancipation Proclamation (1863), and 
throughout the U.S. by the 13th Amend- 
ment (1865). (See Negroes in America and 
Abolitionist^ 

Slaves in Algiers^ or a Struggle /or Free- 
dom^ first and only surviving comic opera 
by Susanna Rowson (q.v.), produc^ and 
ublished in 1794. It is concerned with the 
arbarities practiced by Tripolitan pirat^ 
upon American citizens, prior to the Tri- 
politan War. 

Sleepy Hollow, set Sunny side end Legend 
0/ Sleepy Hollow, 

Slick, Sam, see Sam Slick. 

SLIDELL, John, see Trent Affair* 

SLOAN, John (i 87 I-I 95 i)» born in 
Pennsylvania, moved to New York ( 1905) 
where he became a member of "The Eight’ 
(q.v.) and a painter of the contemporary 
scene. In his numerous etchings, litho- 
graphs, and well-painted canvases, he 
shows a starkly honest and frequently 
ironical attitude toward everyday New 
York life. As an illustrator for numerous 
magazines, sponsor of the Armory Show 
(* 9 i 3 )> a founder of the Society of Inde- 
pendent Artists (i9i7)» and teacher and 


longtime pretident of the Art Students’ 
League he exerted a great influence on 
younger American painters, emphasizing 
artistic freedom and vigorous realism. 
His later landscapes and nudes show a new 
interest in esthetic problems. Gist 0/ Art 
(1939) Js a critical work. His biography 
was written in 1955 by Van Wyck Brooks. 

SLOAT, John Drake (1781-1867), naval 
officer, served in the War of 1812 and the 
suppression of piracy, and was made com- 
mander of the Pacific squadron (1844). In 
this capacity he occupied California 
(July 7, 1846), proclaiming it part of the 
U.S., when the outbreak of the Mexican 
War caused him to fear that the Mexicans 
would seize the newly created Bear Flag 
Republic. Immediately thereafter, he 
transferred the command to Comm<^ore 
Stockton. 

Small Boy and Others^ A^ autobio- 
graphical narrative by Henr^ Janies 
(q.v.), published in 1913. Originally in- 
tending "to place together some particu- 
lars of the early life of William James and 
present him in his setting,’ the author 
found, he says, that ‘To knock at the door 
of the past was ... to see it open to me 
quite wide — to see the world within begin 
to “compose” . . . round the primwy 
figure, sec it people itself vividly and in- 
sistently.’ This account, consequently, is a 
richly detailed narrative, vivacious and 
revealing, of the boyhood eiqjericnccs of 
the celebrated brothers, their family cir- 
cle, and the cosmopolitan background 
that formed their minds, from the period 
of James’s earliest recollections to the year 
1859. The narrative is continued in Notes 
of a Son and Brother (q.v.,1914). 

Small Town Man^ A, narrative by Mary 
Austin (q.v.). 

SMALLEY, George Washburn (1833- 
1916), journalist who was famous for his 
first-hand reports to the New York Trib- 
une of the Civil War, the Austro-Prussian 
War, and the Franco-Prussian War. He 
was connected with the London Times 
(1895-1905), where he did much to furth^ 
the cause of Anglo-American amity. His 
books include London Letters (1891), Stud- 
ies 0/ Men (1895), Anglo-American 
Memories (1911,1912). 

Smart Set, The (1890-1930), mojjWy 
magazine founded by William D^ton 
Mann as a journal for New York society, 
by whose members it was primarily wnt- 
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ten. Under the editorship of Arthur Gris- 
som and C.H.Towne, it grew beyond its 
original plan to become a witty literary 
journal of material not compatible with 
the standards of larger magazines, and in- 
cluding among its contributions the first 
short story by O.Henry. In 1900 it was 
purchased by John A. Thayer, who at- 
tracted to it such authors as Gertrude 
Atherton, Richard LeGallienne, Cabell, 
Mencken, and Nathan. Under the editor- 
ship of Willard Huntington Wright (1913- 
14), its primary purpose was ‘to provide 
livdy entertainment for minds that are 
not primitive.’ Although the circulation 
was far greater than that of the average 
little magazine, its gaiety, vitality, and 
aesthetic credo were akin to the traits of 
this type of publication. Wright attracted 
new and stimulating American authors, 
and was also the first American editor to 
publish periodical contributions by such 
authors as George Moore, D.H.Lawrence, 
Joyce, D’Annunzio, and Ford Madox 
Ford. In 1914 Mencken and Nathan as- 
sumed joint editorship, and, although 
thdlr policy was somewhat less stirring 
during the World War, after 1918 they 
continued Wright’s vigorous policy, be- 
ginning such satirical departments as that 
of ‘Americana/ which oaited what they 
called the ‘broboisie.’ They also published 
the early writings of such authors as Eu- 
gene OWeill, F.Scott Fitzgerald, J.W. 
Krutch, Waldo Frank, Lewis Mumford, 
Thomas Beer, and Julia Peterkin. When 
the magazine was purchased by Hearst 
(1924), new editors and a more conven- 
tion^ policy were introduced. Burton 
Rascoe and Groff Conklin edited The 
Smart Set Anthology (1934)- 

SMIBERT, John (1688-1751), Scottish- 
born artist, resided in Italy (1717-20), 
where he copied paintings by great Italian 
masters. He setued in London, where he 
made numerous portraits, and went to 
America (1728) to become the first Euro- 
ean-trained painter to establish residence 
ere. He visited Rhode Island with Bishop 
Berkeley, expecting to become a professor 
of art in his proposed college, but when 
these plans mled he settl^ in Boston. 
While his work was not of the highest cali- 
ber, he was a faithful painter of formal 
portraits, with thorough technical train- 
ing. He is most famous for the group pic- 
ture of Bishop Berkeley and His Family 
(1731). In 1740 he designed Faneuil Hall, 


which, though burned shortly after his 
death, was reconstructed in general accord 
with his plans. 

SMITH, Alfred E[manuel] (1873- 
1944), bom in New York City, entered 
politics as a Tammany appointee, and 
occupied many state and city offices 
before his four terms as governor (1919^ 
20, 1923-8). He was the Democratic can- 
didate for President in 1928, but, despite 
the popularity of his campaign as the 
‘Happy Warrior,* opposed to the i8th 
Amendment, was defeated by Hoover. He 
was president of the company that built 
the Empire State Building, and editor of a 
magazine, the New Outlook (1932-4). Up 
to Now (1929) is his autobiography. 

SMITH, Betty [Wehner] \ (1^04- ), 
playwright and novelist resident in North 
Carolina, whose novels about ner native 
New York City are: A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn (1943), Tomorrow Will Be 
Better (1948) about girls in slums. 

SMITH, Charles Henry (1826-1903), 
Southern humorist known by his pseudo- 
nym Bill Arp, practiced law, and, loyal to 
the Confederacy, ‘joined the army and 
succeeded in killing about as many of 
them as they of me.’ His humorous writ- 
ing was begun during the first year of the 
war, when he contributed to a newspaper 
of his native Georgia letters addressed to 
‘Mr. Abe Linkhorn,’ signed ‘Bill Arp,’ 
which satirized the North by sympathiz- 
ing with the Yankees in a deliberately in- 
ept manner. This device, used by D.R. 
licke for the North, won Smith great 
popularity, causing him to devote most of 
the remainder of his life to writing. Al- 
though he retained the character of Bill 
Arp, he transformed him into a shrewd, 
crackerbox philosopher, and by 1866 
dropped the device of comic misspelling to 
depend upon direct satire and homespun 
philosophy in his comments on woman 
suffrage, income tax, Reconstruction, 
rights for Negroes, etc. Upon occasion he 
employed the dialect of the Georgia 
‘cracker’ and the Negro, in which he is 
supposed to have influenced Joel Chandler 
Harris. His works include: Bill Arp^ So- 
Called (i866). Bill Arp*s Letters (1868), 
Bill Ar^s Peace Papers (1873), Bill Arp*^ 
Scrap Book (1884), and Bill Arp: From 
the Uncivil War to Date (1903). 

SMITH, Elihu Hubbard (1771-98), aft- 
er graduation from Yale (1786) became a 
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practicing physician in Connecticut, 
vfhtrt he wm a minor member of the Con- 
necticut Wits (q.v.), contributing to The 
Echo (q.v., 1791-1805). Another literary 
project was the editing of American Poems 
0793)> the earliest anthology of American 
poetrv, primarily devoted to the Wits. In 
1794 he moved to New York, where he be- 
came prominent as a physician, and as a 
member of literary society. He formed the 
Friendly Club, wrote a ballad opera, Ed- 
win and Angelina (1796), and composed 
prefaces for Alcuin and Andrl^ by his 
friends, Brown and Dunlap. Contracting 
yellow fever from a patient, he died at the 
age of 27. 


York; Tht Tides of Bamegat (1906), a 
storjr of moral contrasts in a New Jersey 
family; and Kennedy Square (1911), con- 
cerned with social codes of the Old South. 
He also published books of charcoal 
sketches, such as In Thackeray's London 
(1913) and In Dickens's London (1914). 
SMITH, James (r. 1737-^.1814), Pennsyl- 
vania frontiersman and Indian fighter, 
whose book. An Account of Remarkable Oc- 
currences in the Life and Travels of CoL 
James Smith (1799), is considered a pri- 
mary source concerning pioneer life in the 
Ohio Valley. A Treatise on the Mode and 
Manner of Indian War (1812) is mainly 
drawn from his earlier work. 


SMITH, Elizabeth Oakes (1806-93), 
wife of Seba Smith, was a popular novelist 
and contributor to literary magazines. 
Her novels include: The Western Captive 
(1842), Black Hollow (1864), Bald Eagle 
(1867), and The Sagamore of Saco (1868), 
romantic tales of the frontier; The Sala- 
mander: A Legend for Christmas (1848), a 
story of the supernatural; Bertha and Lily 
(1854), a pious sentimental treatment of 
social, moral, and religious problems; and 
The Newsboy (1854), a sentimental story 
of life in the slums. Most of her works ap- 
peared under the pseudonym Ernest Hel- 
fenstein. Woman and Her Needs (1851) is a 
work advocating woman suffrage. Her 
Autobiography was published in 1924. 

SMITH, Francis Hopkinson (1838- 
1915)9 great-grandson of Francis Hopkin- 
son, was born in Baltimore, and became 
an engineer with painting as an avocation. 
At the age of 50 he turned to literature, 
and his first books, Well-Worn Roads of 
Spain^ Holland^ and Italy (1887) and A 
White Umbrella in Mexico (1889), were 
charming travel sketches illustrated by his 
own drawings. He became widely known 
following the publication of Colonel Cartp' 
of Cartersville (q.v.,1891), a novelette in 
the local-color manner, portraying a 
Southern gentleman down on his luck. 
Colonel Carter's Christmas (1903) is a se- 
quel. Smith’s other fiction includes: A 
Day at Lapterre's and Other Days (1892), 
stories set in places as widely varied as the 
Bronx and Constantinople; Tom Grogan 
(1896), a novel about an Irishwoman who 
fights unions and politicians to run her 
business as a contracting stevedore; The 
Portunes of Oliver Horn (1902), a semi- 
autobiographical story or the life of a 
young painter in Baltimore and New 


SMITH, Jedediah Strong (1798-1831), 
New York-born fur-trader and explorer in 
the Far West, was a member of Ashley’s 
expedition up the Missouri (1823) and led 
the party that established the South Pass 
route to the Green River Valley. Bridger, 
while employed by Smith, was the first 
white man to reach the Great Salt Lake. 
In 1826-7 Smith led a small exploring 
party from the Salt Lake, by way of the 
Colorado River and Santa F6 Trail, to 
southern California, and back across the 
Sierra Nevada. This was the first Ameri- 
can crossing of the Sierra and the central 
overland route. He also led the first over- 
land expedition from California to the Or- 
egon country (1828). He was killed by In- 
dians while guiding a party on the Santa 
F6 Trail. His knowledge was employed in 
maps and sketches by others, but his own 
journal was almost completely destroyed 
by a fire. H.C.Dale’s The Ashley-Smith 
Explorations (1918) describes his early ca- 
reer, and he is the central figure of Nei- 
hardt’s novel. The Splendid Wayfaring 
(1920). 

SMITH, John (1580-1631), English ex- 
plorer and adventurer, left home at the 
age of about 16 to begin life as a soldier of 
fortune, in the Low Countries and else- 
where on the continent. In 1602 he served 
with the Austrian forces against the 
Turks, on the Hungarian and Transylva- 
nian border. The only sources of informa- 
tion for his life during these years are 
Smith’s The True Travels and a lost Italian 
source mentioned by Purchas, so that his 
veracity has frequently been questioned. 
He claims to have distinguished himself in 
battles, and to have been granted a coat of 
arms (which has been authenticated), to 
have been enslaved and taken to Constant 
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tinople, and to have been presented as a 
gift to Tragabigzanda, the Turkish Pa- 
sha’s wife, who, falling in love with him, 
won him safety by sending him to her 
brother, the ruler of a country vaguely 
east of the Black Sea. Enslaved there, he 
escaped and passed through many exciting 
adventures before returning to England 
(r.1604). Although only 26 when the Vir- 
ginia Company received its patent, he en- 
ergetically participated in the promotion 
and organization of the enterprise, and set 
sail with the early colonists, who disem- 
barked at Jamestown (1607). Sealed or- 
ders, opened upon arrival in Virginia, 
ave him a post in the council, although 
e was not at first allowed to serve be- 
cause of charges of mutiny on the voyage. 
He was active in exploration and in pro- 
curing food from the hostile Indians for 
the famished colony. On one of his expedi- 
tions, he was supposedly captured and 
condemned to death by the chief Powha- 
tan, and dramatically rescued by the inter- 
cession of Pocahontas (q.v.). This story, 
which Smith told in varying versions in 
different books, has sometimes been con- 
sidered apocryphal. He returned to the 
colony (Jan. 1608) to find himself again 
faced with death, this time at the hands of 
his rivals on the council, who condemned 
him for having lost two of his men. He was 
rescued again, in dramatic fashion, when 
Christopher Newport arrived from Eng- 
land with supplies and settlers, on the eve 
of his execution. Restored to his place on 
the council, he continued his explorations, 
this time to Chesapeake Bay and the Po- 
tomac and Rappahannock Rivers. De- 
spite continuted friction among the coun- 
cilors he was selected president, because of 
his resourcefulness, bravery, and ability 
to deal with the Indians. During the win- 
ter of i 6 o 8~9, the colony again being faced 
by starvation. Smith divided it into three 
parts to search for food. During the sum- 
mer, more colonists came, and with them 
letters from England criticizing his ad- 
ministration and treatment of the Indians, 
occasioning a demand by his enemies that 
he give up his office. In the midst of 
wrangling about authority, he was dan- 
gerously burned by a gunpowder explo- 
sion, and forced to leave for England 
(Oct. 1609), where the charges were 
dropped, though he was refused further 
employment bjr the Virginia Company. 
StiU interested in exploration, he was next 
employed by some London merchants to 


explore the region that he named New 
England, and to find gold mines and kill 
whales for them. Because he brought back 
fish and furs instead of fulfilling their fan- 
tastic desires, for which he showed con- « 
tempt, he received only the empty title of 
Admiral of New England, and had to seek 
elsewhere for support of his plans for ex- 
ploration and colonization. Under the pat- 
ronage of Gorges, he made two unsuc- 
cessful attempts to reach New England, 
once being captured by pirates. He next • 
tried to interest the Puritans ^in guiding 
them to New England, but thev loftily re- 
plied that, though his books I and maps 
were valuable to them, he himself was not 
a desirable person. He then settfed in Lon- 
don to continue his writings oh his own 
life and in furtherance of colonization in 
the New World. His books areii ^ True 
Relation of such Occurrences and Accidents 
of Note as hath hapned in Virginia since 
the first planting of that Colony (1608), a 
pamphlet giving the earliest first-hand ac- 
count of the settlement, but not mention- 
ing Smith’s rescue by Pocahontas; A Map 
of Virginia with a Description of the Coun- 
try (1612), continuing the account of 
Smith’s governorship; A Description of 
New En^and: or the Observations and Dis- 
coveries of Captain John Smith . . . (1616), 
a narrative of his later ventures in New 
England and unsuccessful voyages while 
in the employ of Gorges; New England's 
Trials (1620), a pamphlet that has been 
called ‘essentially a plea for employment,’ 
and which was enlarged (1622) to give an 
account of the successes of the Pilgrims; 
The General Historie of Virginia, New- 
Englandy and the Summer Isles (1624), a 
lengthy and more magniloquent rework- 
ing of his earlier writings, containing an 
extended account of the Pocahontas story; 
An Accidence, or the Pathway to Experi- 
ence necessary for all young Seamen (1626), 
a pamphlet that was recast, probably by 
another hand, as The Seaman* s Grammar 
and A Sea Grammar (1627); The True 
Travels, Adventures, and Observations of 
Captain John Smith in Europe, Asia, Af- 
rica, and America, from . . . 1593 to 
1629 . . (1630), the autobiography that 

furnishes information about his early life; 
and Advertisements for the Unexperienced 
Planters of New England, or Anywhere; or, 
The Pathway to Erect a Plantation (1631), 
which, in the manner of a wise scholar 
counseling a young pupil, addresses advice 
to Winthrop and his Massachusetts set* 
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tiers, and contains Smith’s pathetic auto- 
biographical poem, The Sea-Mark.’ 

SMITH, Johnston, see Stephen Crane, 
i SMITH, Joseph (1805-44), founder of 
the Mormon sect (q.v.), was born in Ver- 
mont and raised in the shiftless, semi-liter- 
ate society of the New England-New 
York frontier, strongly influenced by 
ephemeral revivalist sects. In 1820 he 
seems to have undergone the first of a 
•series of annual visions, through which he 
gained the revelations contained in the 
Book of Mormon. In 1830, he founded the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints, published the Book of Mormon^ 
and, aided by Sidney Rigdon (q.v.), 
greatly increased the number of his fol- 
lowers. The loyal flock was moved to Ohio, 
and again to Missouri after Smith and 
Rigdon had become fugitives from justice 
because of financial difficulties. Friction 
with non-Mormons eventually drove them 
to Nauvoo, Illinois (1839), where Smith 
ruled autocratically, and Rigdon and 
others seceded, partly because of the 
revelation (1843) sanctioning polygamy. 
Following the war within the church, 
there was an uprising of non-Mormons, in 
v'hich Smith was arrested and shot. This 
martyrdom stabilized the church, to whose 
leadership Brigham Young succeeded. 

Joseph Smith (1832-1914), his son, 
having failed to become president in 1852, 
founded the Reoiganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-D^ Saints, which dis- 
avowed polygamy. Under his leadership 
this church grew to r.70,000 members. 

SMITH, Justin Harvey (1857-1930), 
professor at Dartmouth (1899-1908), and 
author of many works on American his- 
tory. Among them are Our Struggle for the 
Fourteenth Colony: Canada and the Atner- 
lean Revolution (1907), and The War with 
Mexico (2 vols., 1 91 9; Pulitzer Prize, 1920). 

SMITH, Lillian [Eugenia] (i 897- ), 

Florida-born social worker in Georgia, 
whose treatment of problems of race rela- 
tions in the South includes the novel 
Strange Fruit (q.v., 1944), and nonfiction: 
Killers of the Dream (1949), The Journey 
(1954)1 and Now Is the Time (1955). 

SMITH, [Lloyd] Logan Pearsall 
(1865-1946), New Jersey-born essayist, 
rear^ in Philadelphia, ^ucated at Ha^ 
verford, Harvard, and Oxford, resided in 
England and on the continent a,fter 1888. 
His books of aphorisms and essays includ 


Smith 

Trivia (1902), More Trivia (1921). j^ter^ 
thoughts (1931), the collection All Trivia 
U933> revised I945)> and Reperusals and 
^-collections (1936). He also published 
The Youth of Parnassus (1895), short 
stories; two slight collections of poetry, 
Sonnets (1908) and Songs and Sonnets 
(1909); various pamphlets on English vo- 
cabulary; On Reading Shakespeare (1933); 
a biography of Sir Henry Wotton 6907); 
^d editions of authors as various as 
Donne and Santayana. Milton and His 
Modem Critics (1941) is a defense of Mil- 
ton and an attack on T.S.Eliot and Ezra 
Pound. His autobiography. Unforgotten 
Years (1938), describes his Quaker boy- 
hood, his acquaintance with Whitman, ac- 
tivities as a bibliophile, and experiences 
as an expatriate. 

SMITH, Margaret Bayard (1778- 
1844), Washington society leader^ author 
of the novels, A Winter in Washington 
(1824) and What is Gentility? (1828). Her 
best-known work. The First Forty Years of 
Washington Society (1906), is a posthu- 
mous collection of sprightly letters. 

SMITH, Richard Penn (1799-1854), 
Philadelphia playwright, grandson ofprov- 
ost William Smithy was significant for in- 
troducing romantic tragedy and using 
foreign sources. Of his plays on American 
historical themes, William Penny or The 
Elm Tree (1829) and The Triumph of 
Plattsburg (q.v., 1 830) were original, while 
The Eighth of January (q.v., 1829), al- 
though indebted to a French melodrama, 
dramatized political feeling at the time of 

J ackson’s election as President by cele- 
rating his victory at the Battle of New 
Orleans. Most of his other plays were 
adaptations of foreign works; among those 
suggested by French models are: The Dis- 
owned (1829), a melodrama; The Sentinels y 
or the Two Sergeants (1829); Is She a Brig- 
and? (1833), a farce-comedy of mistaken 
identities; The Daughter (1836); and The 
Actress of Padua (q.v., 1836), based on a 
tragedy by Victor Hugo. The Deformed 
(q.v., 1 830), a verse drama, a revision of his 
own play, TAr Divorce (1825), owes a debt 
both to Dekker’s The Honest Whore and 
Dunlap’s The Italian Father; while Caius 
Marius (1831) was an original blank-verse 
romantic tragedy, produced by Forrest. 
He dramatized two novels by Cooper, 
The Water Witch (1830) and The Bravo 
1837). His fiction includes: The Forsaken 
1 831 ), a novel of the Revolution; The Ac- 
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tress of Padua and Other Tales (1836), con. 
taining a revision in narrative form of his 
play; and CoLCrocketfs Exploits and Ad- 
ventures in Texas (1836), which is gener- 
ally considered to be Smith’s work, al- 
though purporting to be by the frontiers- 
man. 

SMITH, Samuel (1720-76), Quaker pub- 
lic official of New Jersey, author of The 
History of the Colony of Nova-Caesaria^ or 
New Jersey ... to the Year 1721 (1765), 
a patriotic but even-tempered study 
which, though it begins its general ac- 
count with Columbus, places primary em- 
phasis on the 17th century. 

SMITH, Samuel Francis (1808-^5), 
Boston Baptist clergyman, who while a 
student at Andover Theological Seminary 
wrote the patriotic hymn, ‘America’ (q.v., 
1831). His verses were collected in Poems 
of Home and Country (1895), and he was 
also the author of a book on mythology, 
travel sketches, and other prose. 

SMITH, Samuel Stanhope (1750-1819), 
Presbyterian clergyman and president of 
the College of New Jersey (1795-1819), 
distinguished not onl^ for improving the 
standards of the institution, particularly 
in scientific training, but also for his prag- 
matic philosophy, which followed the 
school of John Witherspoon. His books in- 
clude Lectures on the Evidences of the 
Christian Religion (1809) and Lectures 
^ . on the Subjects of Moral and Political 

Philosophy (2 vols.,1812). He also wrote a 
sequel to David Ramsay’s History of the 
United States (1816-17). 

SMITH, Seba (1792-1868), born in 
Maine, graduated from Bowdoin (1818), 
founded the daily Portland Courier (1829), 
and achieved fame when he began to pul^ 
lish in his newspaper (1830) a series of let- 
ters from ‘Major Jack Downing,] a Down 
East Yankee, whose comic rustic speech 
and homespun sagacity made him an out- 
standing character in the development of 
American humor. Although Smith created 
the character as a Yankee peddler, he soon 
had him turn his attention to local poli- 
tics, and then, as the letters began to be 
rinted in other newspapers and Downing 
egan to capture the popular imagination, 
he made him into a confidant of Andrew 
Jackson, so that he might shrewdly sati- 
nze Jacksonian democracy and matters of 
fj^ontemporary politics. This use of his 
idiamicter and Smith’s freedom from party 


politics made him the inaugurator of the 
American tradition of commenting on cur- 
rent events with great shrewdness cloaked 
under a guise of simplicity, and gaye to 
the country a line of homespun political* 
philosophers that has included Hosea Bil- 
low, Mr.Doolev, and Will Rogers. In ms 
own day. Smith found so many imitators, 
some of whom used Downing's own name, 
that Downing said he knew himself only 
by a scar on his left arm. The pirated edi- 
tion of Letters Written During the Presi- 
dent's Tour^ "Down East* by Myself^ Major 
Jack Downingy of Downinmlle (1833), 
which contained letters by Smith as well 
as by Charles A. Davis (q.v. j and other 
imitators, caused Smith to pmt his own 
letters in The Life and Writing of Major 
Jack Downing of Downingvillr\U%22)y to 
which, however, he added some\letters by 
‘Uncle Josh Downing,* written by J.L. 
Motlejr. The numerous imitations of the 
Downing letters also called forth many 
cartoons of the character, who was the 
prototype of Uncle Sam as a symbol of the 
U.S. Smith continued to write for news- 
papers and collected his contributions in 
John Smith's Letters with Pieters to Match 
(1839); May-Day in New York (1845), re- 
published as Jack Downing's Letters 
(1845); *Way Down Easty or Portraitures 
of Yankee Life (1854), a collection of local- 
color tales; and My Thirty Years Out of the 
Senate (1859), whose title was a satire of 
T.H. Benton’s Thirty Years' View of the 
American Government, Smith also edited 
various magazines and wrote books which 
ranged from Powhatan (1841), a metrical 
romance, to New Elements of Geometry 
(1850). His wife was Elizabeth Oakes 
Smith. 

SMITH, Sol[omon Franklin] (1801-69), 
editor, actor, theatrical manager, and 
lawyer of the old Southwest, whose books, 
Sol Smith's Theatrical Apprenticeship 
(1845) '^^and Theatrical JoumeydVork 
(i85a), are important for their tall tales, 
which reveal the customs and characters 
of the region. 

SMITH, Sydney (1771-1845), English 
clergyman and author, famous as a critic 
for tne Edinburgh Review and creator of 
many bons motSy one of which made him 
notorious in America, because he asked in 
a review of Seybert’s Annals of the United 
States {Edinburgh RevieWy Jan. 1820): ‘In 
the four quarters of the globe, who reads 
an American book? or goes to an Amm- 
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can play? or looks at an American picture 
or.statue?' In a speech (1831) Smith com- 
pared the opposition of the House of Lords 
to the piwress of reform with the attempt 
'^of Dame rartington to brush away the At- 
lantic Ocean, and this suggested to BJP« 
Shillaber his humorous character, Mrs. 
Partington. 

SMITH, Thorke (1892-1934), humorist, 
whose first book, Biltmore Oswald: The Di- 
ary qf a Hapless Recruit (1918), based on 
his experiences in the navy during the 
World War, was enormously popular at 
the time. With Topper (1926) he estab- 
lished the vein of ribald fantasy for which 
he is best known. This novel deals with 
two capricious ghosts, whose ectoplasmic 
reappepances and whimsicallv insane ac- 
tions disturb the staid life of the inhibited 
banker, Cosmo Topper. Later books in 
this manner include: Did She Fall? (1930); 
The Night Life qf the Gods (1931); Turna- 
bout (1931); The Bishop's Jaegers (1932); 
Topper Takes a Trip (1932); and Skin and 
Bones (1933)* 

SMITH, William (1727-1803), Scottish- 
born educator and Episcopal minister, 
came to America (1751), and, after outlin- 
iig his theories of education in A General 
Idea of the College of Mirania (i'y3), was 
made provost of the College of Philadel- 
phia (1755-79). He was prominent in poli- 
tics as a supporter of the crown and the 
Penn family, opposing the Quakers and 
such liberals as Franklin, and his opposi- 
tion to the Assembly occasioned a tempo- 
rary imprisonment. To further his con- 
servative beliefs, he edited The American 
Magazine and Monthly Chronicle (q.v., 
1752-8), and at the approach of the Revo- 
lution attacked Paine’s Common Sense in a 
series of weekly letters to the Pennsylvania 
Gazette (q.v.), written under the pseudo- 
nym Cato. These were answered by Paine 
in the Pennsylvania Packet. Although 
Smith op^sed the Stamp Act as contrary 
to the rights of Englishmen, he was 
equally set against the independence of 
the colonies. His Sermon on the Present Sit- 
uation of American Affairs (1775) created 
a sensation, and was considered by many 
to be a Loyalist document. The Assembly 
voided the charter of his college (i779)> 
contending that the administration was 
hostile to the state government and op- 
posed to e^ual privileges for all religious 
denominations. Smith then went to Mary- 
land to found Washington College, of 


Smithsonian Institution 

which he was president until the Pennsyl- 
vania college barter was restored (1789). 
He was again provost, until the college be- 
came the University of Pennsylvania 

{1791). 

SMITH, William (1728-93), bom in 
New York, graduated from Yale (1745), 
became a lawyer, and with William Liv- 
ingston prepared the first digest of New 
York statutes and A Review qf the Military 
Operations in North America . . . 1753- 
1756 (i 757 )« He is best known for The 
History of the Province of New York (1757), 
which chronicles events to 1732, with pri- 
mary emphasis on the i8th century. He 
was inclined to the Loyalist side, went to 
England (1783), and was later Chief Jus- 
tice of Canada (1786-93). 

SMITH, WiNCHELL (1871-1933), actor, 
playwright, and director, whose^most fa- 
mous accomplishment as a producer was 
the introduction of the plays of Shaw to 
the U.S. (i904fF.). His own most success- 
ful play, written with Frank Bacon, was 
Lightnin' (1918), a character study of the 
ingratiating, inebriated liar, ’Lightnin’ 
Bill Jones.’ This sentimental comedy had 
one of the long^t continuous runs in 
American dramatic history. Smith’s other 
plays included a dramatization of Brew- 
ster's Millions (q.v., 1906); Turn to the 
Right (19i 6)> a farce; and The Vinegar 
Tree (1930), a comedy. 

Smith College, situated at Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, was founded (1871) 
by the bequest of Sophia Smith, to give 
women a higher education equal to that 
obtainable by men. It is one of the fore- 
most American colleges for women. Wil- 
liain Allan Neilson (1869-1946), literary 
critic and long the acknowledged dean 
of women’s college presidents, was the 
head of Smith (1917-39). Mary Ellen 
Chase is a member of the faculty, and 
graduates include Grace Haz^d Conk- 
ling (1S99), on the faculty since 1914, 
Eleanor Carrol Chilton (1922), and Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh (1928). 

Smithsonian Institution, The, was 
founded through the bequest of James 
Smithson (1765-1829). an Oxford gradu- 
ate and Fellow of the Royal Society, 
whose will presented to the U.S.govern- 
ment more than £100,000 for |an estab- 
lishment for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.’ John Ouincy 
Adams was influential in causing the ac- 
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ceptance of the gift, and the Institution 
was established at Washington, D.C. 
(1846) by an act of Congress. It is prima- 
rily a museum of zoology and ethnology, 
but possesses a great astrophysical ob- 
servatory founded by one of its secretar- 
ies, S.P.Langley. 

Smoke and SteeU free verse poem by 
Sandburg (q.v.), the title piece of a vol- 
ume published in 1920. 

The poem describes the great steel 
mills of ‘Pittsburg, Youngstown, Gary 
« . . Homestead, Braddock, Birmingham* 
(*A bar of steel — it is only Smoke at the 
heart of it, smoke and the blood of a 
man . . .*). He tells of the workers* op- 
ressed lives, of five men who were killed 
y falling into a pot of molten metal 
{‘Their bones are kneaded into the bread 
of steel*); of the heroic ceaseless labor of 
the plants; and of the terrible beauty of 
smoke, flame, and mechanical precision. 

Smoke BeUeWt novel by Jack London 
(q.v.), published in 1912. 

Christopher Bellew, a San Francisco 
dilettante journalist, goes to the Klondike 
with his uncle, and there meets Toy Gas- 
tell, a spirited girl who scorns him as a 
tenderfoot. In his search for gold and his 
attempt to prove his worth to Joy, he 
undergoes a series of adventures that in- 
clude riding a canoe across a dangerous 
rapids; discovering a lake; running races 
for claims, once losing in a friendly rivalry 
with Joy*s father; rescuing starving na- 
tives; captivity by Indians; and rescue by 
the chiefs daughter, who dies as she 
guides him back to Joy. 

SMYTH, Albert Henry (1862-1907), 
teacher of English at a Philadelphia high 
school (1886-1907), is noted for his au- 
thoritative edition of the Writings oj Ben- 
jamin Franklin (10 vols., 1905-7). He 
wrote other books on English and Ameri- 
can literature. 

Snake Indians, name loosely applied to 
the Shoshone and related tribes. It is now 
used by scholars to refer to certain Oregon 
tribes. 

SNELLING, William JospH (1804-48), 
Boston author and journalist, as a young 
man lived for a time among the Dakota 
Indians near the preset St.Paul, Minne- 
sota, thus gathering information for his 
charming and accurate Tales of the North- 
west; ory Sketches of Indian Life and Char- 
acter (1830). In his own day he was better 


known for Truth: A New Year's Gif t for 
Scribblers (1831), a verse satire on cqn- 
teniporary poets. Attacks by literary and 
political figures who disliked his satire 
drove him to drink, for which he was'sent*^ 
to the House of Correction, He wrote of 
this in The Rat-Trap; or^ Cogitations of a 
Convict in the House of Correction (1837). 
In the last year of his life, he edited the 
Boston Herald^ continuing his zealous 
work for reforms, 

SNIDER, Denton Jaques (1841-1925)/ 
teacher in St.Louis schools, w^s a follower 
of W.T.Harris (q.v.) and tjhe St.Louis 
School of Idealism, in propounding the 
philosophy of Hegel. His books include 
Psychology and the Psychosis\^9^cp) and 
The St.Louis Movement in Philosophy 
. . . With Chapters of Auiobiography 
(1920); as well as many other\ scholarly 
works, travel accounts, and poems. 

SNOW, [Charles] Wilbert (1884- 
), Maine poet, after graduation 
from Bowdoin (1907) studied at Co- 
lumbia, and has since taught English 
at New York University, Bowdoin, Wil- 
liams, the University of Utah, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Reed College, and Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. His simple and direct poems of 
life in his native state have been published 
in Maine Coast (1923), The Inner Harbor 
(1926), Down East (1932), Before the Wind 
(1938), and Main Tides (1940). 

Snow-Bound: A Winter IdyU poem by 
Whittier (q.v.), published in 1866. It is 
mainly in iambic tetrameter couplets, al- 
though the verse is sometimes varied by 
alternating rimes. 

The poet recalls the years of his boy- 
hood, when a sudden snowstorm would 
transform his Quaker father's Massachu- 
setts farm and its usual routine into an en- 
chanted white realm of adventure. The 
family gathered during the evening before 
the fireplace, where his father told of his 
early experiences in the Canadian wo^s 
and the New England farms and fisheries, 
and his mother read from Quaker reli- 
gious books, or described family adven- 
tures during Indian raids. An uncle, ‘inno- 
cent of books,* offered tales of hunting and 
fishing, and an aunt shared memories of 
her girlhood, while other participants in 
the quiet festivities were the poet’s 
brother and sisters, the merry schoolmas- 
ter, and a guest, the religious enthusiast 
Harriet Livermore. Later, after all retired, 
they lay awake listening to the unaccus- 
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Snowden*! Ladiei’ Companion 

• tomed sounds of the storm. In the morn- 
ing,, the snowy blanketed world outside 
appeared quiet and strange, but soon 
there was a bustle of visits and domestic 
activity, although the little community 
might remain isolated for weeks. After the 
poet has p^iven these minute Flemish pic- 
tures of his own childhood, he realizes that 
the ‘Angel of the backward look’ must 
clasp the book of the past, and recognizes 
that he must attend to the duties of later 
vears. Yet haply, as life slopes down to 
death, he may pause in some lull of life, re- 
alize ‘the grateful sense of sweetness near,’ 
stretch forth the hands of memory ‘and, 
pausing, take with forehead bare the bene- 
diction of the air.’ 

Snoufden^s Ladies^ Companion^ see 
Ladies' Companion, 

Snoiv-Image, The, and Other Tmce^ 
Told Tales^ seventeen short stories by 
Hawthorne (q.v.), published in 1851. The 
volume includes historical sketches, tales 
of the supernatural, and such allegorical 
stories as ‘The Great Stone Face* and 
‘Ethan Brand’ (qq.v.). 

‘The Snow-Image: A Childish Miracle’ 
is an allegory in which Pwny and Violet 
Lindsey, gay, fanciful children, build an 
image of snow, encour^ed by their 
mother, who tells them it will be their 
snow-sister and playfellow. In their en- 
thusiasm they are hardly surprised when 
the image comes to life as a beautiful child 
in a flimsy white dress, who plays with 
them in the garden. When the children’s 
father, a matter-of-fact merchant, comes 
home, he disregards their remonstrances 
and takes the snow-child into the house, 
intending to clothe her, feed her, and take 
her to her own home. But the child van- 
ishes, and only a pool of water remains be- 
fore the stove. The author concludes that 
‘should some phenomenon of nature or 
providence transcend’ the system of men 
of Lindsey’s stamp, ‘they will not recog- 
nize it, even if it come to pass under thdr 
very noses. What has been established as 
an element of good to one being may 
proved absolute mischief to another.’ 
•Socialist Labor Party of North 
America, founded mainly by German so- 
cialists (1876) as the Working-Men’s 
Party of the United States, assumed its 
later name (1877), and during the subse- 
quent years 01 industrial depr^sion at- 
tracted an American membership. It be- 
came less influential with returnmg pros- 


Socialist Party of the United States 

perity, and support was transferred to the 
Greenback-Labor party and the followers 
of Anarchism. Another industrial decline 
(1886) temporarily strengthened the 
Party, which was split, however, by the 
rise of new organizations, including the 
United Labor party which backed Henry 
George. Being antagonistic to George’s 
single-tax proposal, the socialists formed 
the Progressive Labor party (1887) as a 
fusion party of protest. In the 1890’s, they 
resum^ their independent existence, led 
by Daniel DeLeon, and attempted to con- 
trol both the Knights of Labor and the 
A.F.of L. The party broke with these or- 
ganizations to form the short-lived Social- 
ist Trade and Labor Alliance (1895). Un- 
der Morris Hillquit, the majority merged 
with the Social Democratic party of Debs 
to become the Socialist party (1900). 

Socialist Party of the United.^tates, 

The, was organized (i9cx>) by combining 
the Socialist Labor party and Debs’s So- 
cial Democratic Federation. Debs was its 
presidential candidate (i9C^2o), and his 
votes increased from 96,000 in the first elec- 
tion to 901,000 in the last, although at this 
time he was imprisoned for anti-war agita- 
tion.^ The party survived World War I, 
despite vigorous opposition for its pacifist 
stand, which resulted in the defection of 
many members, including Upton Sinclair. 
In 1919, however, it was split by the 
Socialist-Communist schism. The party 
refused to affiliate with the Third Inter- 
national, which demanded allegiance to 
the theory that the capital-labor struggle 
had entered a phase of civil war requiring 
armed insurrection. Members holding 
such a belief split to form the Communist 
Party of the United States^ (q»v.), while 
the Socialists reaffiliated with a revived 
Second International. Norman Thomas 
(q.v.) has been the foremost leader of the 
later period as candidate for President 
(1928-44). He received 110,796 votes in 
1940, and 78,972 in 1944 when the party 
platform csdled for ‘the earliest peace that 
would last.* There have been further 
schisms within the party, and since 1932 
the official party’s relation with the 
Second International has been lamely 
formal. Because it has been barred from 
the ballot in many states, it now functions 
primarily as an educational and agitation- 
al force within the labor movement, rather 
than as an electoral organization. It pub-- 
lishes a newspaper, the Call. 
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Soldiexi* Pay 


Society and Solitude^ essays by Emer- 
son (q.v.)> based on lectures delivered as 
early as 1858, revised and published in 
1870. The subjects are: ‘Society and Soli- 
tude/ ‘Civilization/ ‘Art/ ‘Eloquence/ 
‘Domestic Life/ ‘Farming/ ‘Works and 
Days,' ‘Books,’ ‘Clubs,* ‘Courage,’ ‘Suc- 
cess,’ and ‘Old Age.’ 

The title piece is concerned with the in- 
dividual’s problem of social conduct. For 
those who have originality and a sense of 
personal integrity, the necessity for soli- 
tude is deeply felt and ‘organic.’ Constant 
social friction is wearing and difficult, and 
one naturally seeks to be alone. ‘But this 
banishment to the rocks and echoes . . . 
is so against nature, such a half-view, that 
it must be corrected by a common sense 
and experience.’ A man can live signifi- 
cantly only through contact with his fel- 
lows; sympathy and co-operation make 
possible the advancement of comnion 
causes; ‘the benefits of affection are im- 
mense*; and, moreover, ‘society cannot do 
without cultivated men.’ On the other 
hand, ‘the people are to be taken in very 
small doses.’ Overmuch company is de- 
grading, since ‘men cannot anord to live 
together on their merits, and th^ adjust 
themselves by their demerits.’ The rem- 
edy is to strike a balance between social 
and solitary ways of living, ‘and a sound 
mind will derive its principles from in- 
sight, with ever a purer ascent to the suffi- 
cient and absolute right, and will accept 
society as the natural element in which 
they are to be applied.’ 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel In Foreign Parts, London or- 
ganization of Puritans (1649-61, reorgan- 
ized 1662), best known for its distribution 
to the Massachusetts Indians of John 
Eliot’s tracts, and for the work of Thomas 
and Experience Mayhew. An Anglican or- 
ganization of the same name was founded 
in 1701, to foster the Church of England 
in the American colonies through mission- 
ary work and the distribution of tracts. It 
quit missionary work in the U.S. in 1785. 

Society in America^ see Martineau, 

Society f Manners^ and PoHtice in the 
United States^ English translation (1819) 
of the French work (1834) by Michel Che- 
vslier (1806-79), a young Saint-Simonian 
commissioned by the statesman, Thiers, 
to inspect U.S. public works. His book, the 
result of a two-year observation of the so- 
cial, poUtical, and economic machinery of 


the U.S., is an acute and impersonal sur- ' 
vey of U.S.democrac^, industrial condi- 
tions, Jacksonian politics, preoccupation 
with business, influence of the frontier, 
ending with a speculation on the count^’y’s ^ ^ 
future. 

Society of Friends, sec fakers. 

Society of Gentlemen, see American 
Magazine and Monthly Chronicle, 

Soclnlanism, religious belief named for 
Laelius Socinus (1525-62), Italian re-» 
former, and his nephew Faustus Socinus. 
Unitarian and pacifistic, the /followers of 
Socinus believed that men aretational and 
innately good, and acceptcoi the Scrip- 
tures as the authoritative \ guide for 
thought and conduct. They were attacked 
by New England Calvinists as Heretics. 

Soft Side^ They stories by Hei|ry James 
(q.v.). 

Soldiers* Pay, novel by Faulkner (q.v.), 
published in 1926. 

Lieutenant Donald Mahon, an Ameri- 
can in the British air force during the 
World War, is discharged from the hospi- 
tal where he has been treated for a critical 
head wound, and makes his way home to 
Georgia. The wound leaves a horrible 
scar, and causes loss of memory and later 
blindness. On the train from New York he 
is aided by Joe Gilligan, an awkward, 
friendly, foodoose ex-soldier, and Mar- 
garet Powers, an attractive young widow 
whose husband was killed in the war. 
Margaret, strangely attracted to the dy- 
ing, subhuman DonalcL decides to ^o 
home with him, as does Gilligan, who is m 
love with her. Their reception in the 
Georgia town reveals the character of the 
fickle people; of Donald’s father, an Epis- 
copal minister whose optimism and 
idealism prevent his recognition of his 
son’s tragedy, until the accumulation of 
ugly facts destroys his faith; Donald’s pa- 
thetic, homdy cousin Emmy, whom he 
had loved; his fiancee, Cecily Saunders, a 
selfish girl now in love with another man, 
but afraid of her conventional parents and 
public opinion; and Georg^e Farr, Cecily’s 
lover, who considers nothing but his own 
desire. Sentiment in town soon turns 
against Donald, because of his fearful ap- 
arance and his suspected liaison with 
argaret, who remains to nurse him. As 
months pass, Cecily elopes with GeorM, 
and Gilligan good-naturedly stays on, de- 
spite Margaret’s rejection of his proposals 
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Soldiers of Fortune 


Son of the Middle Border 


and her eventual marriage to Donald. The 
suffering aviator finally dies, and Mar- 
garet leaves, once more refusing Gilligan, 
who remains for a time with the elder Ma- 
hon. The latter is a changed man as the re- 
sult of his ordeal: 'Who knows; perhaps 
when we die we may not be required to go 
anywhere nor do anything at all. That 
would be heaven.* 

Soldiers of Fortune^ novel by R.H. 

^ Davis (q.v.), published in 1897 and dram- 
atized in 1902 with the aid of Augustus 
Thomas. 

Robert Clay, an intrepid engineer and 
adventurer, is engaged as director of the 
Valencia Mining Company in Olancho, a 
South American nation. Before leaving 
New York he meets Alice Langham, 
daughter of the company’s president, 
whom he has long admired through news- 
paper accounts of her social career. They 
form an attachment, but when she comes 
with her father and younger sister, Hope, 
to visit her brother, his co-worker, he is 
disappointed because she does not resem- 
ble his ideal image of her, being merely 
a clever, unemotional, conventional prod- 
uct of tne formal society in which she has 
grown up. Clay prefers the ardent, alert 
Hope, and the two fall in love during a lo- 
cal revolution, in which Clay, his friend 
MacWilliams, and young Langham play 
an important part. Clay and Hope marry, 
planning to share a career of romantic ad- 
venture. 

Solid South, term applied to the South- 
ern states since the Reconstruction be- 
cause of their solid Democratic vote, his- 
torically based on resentment against the 
harsh Republican legislation, which also 
introduced the Negro vote. 


Greece and in England is contentment in 
finitude, fair outward ways, manly perfec- 
tion and simplicity.’ The second half of 
the book contains post-war essays written 
mainly on the continent, dealing more 
generally with ethical, political, and es- 
thetic problems, but preserving the au- 
thor’s mmiliar manner, firm wit, and sono- 
rous, richly textured prose. 

Solon Shingle^ play by Joseph S. Jones 
(q.v.). 

Solstice^ narrative poem by Jeffers 
(q.v.). 

Some Chinese Ghosts^ stories by Laf- 
cadio Hearn (q.v.). 

Son of Royal Langbrith^ The, novel by 
Howells (q.v.), published in 1904. 

Dr.Anther courts Mrs.Langbrith, wid- 
ow of a New England paper manufac- 
turer who had the reputation -of a social 
benefactor, although he was actually a 
scoundrel. James Langbrith is violently 
opposed to the match between his mother 
and the doctor, and Dr.Anther is only dis- 
suaded from revealing the dead man’s true 
character by the hope that the son will 
withdraw his objections to the marriage. 
Instead he confers a favor upon James by 
curing the father of his sweetheart, Hope 
Hawberk. Despite James’s continued re- 
sistance, Mrs.Lanebrith becomes en- 
gaged to Anther, who dies before the mar- 
riage. To iustify Anther’s character, 
James’s uncle reveals to him his father’s 
true nature, but manages to retain the 
public illusion of Langbrith’s philan- 
thropy. Hope, who had been cool to 
James because the elder Langbrith had 
exploited her father, becomes reconciled in 
gratitude for Dr.Anther’s aid, and marries 
the son of Royal Langbrith. 


Soliloquies in England^ and Later So-- 
liloquieSf brief, familiar essays by Santa- 
yana (a.v.), published in 1922. The author 
spent the years of the First World War in 
England, and though events 'extorted’ 
‘desperate verses’ from him, three of 
which are included in this book, he de- 
voted himself while at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to composing these autobiographi- 
cal and philosophic meditation^ whose 
subjects are as widely varied as ‘The Eng- 
lish Church,’ 'Death-Bed Manners,' ‘Sca- 
farins,’ ‘Dons,’ 'Apology for Snobs,’ and 
‘On My Friendly Critics.’ The English 
background is everywhere implicit in his 
attitude, and, he states, 'What I love in 


Son of the Middle Border^ autobio- 
graphical narrative by Hamlin Garland 
(q.v.), published serially in 1914 and in 
b^k form in 1917. Beginning with the 
western emigration of the Garland and 
McClintock families in the years following 
the Civil War, the author tells the story of 
his family background and his own youth- 
ful adventures among the pioneer farmers 
of South Dakota, his trip to Boston and 
the period in which he struggled to estab- 
lish himself as an author. The narrative, 
brought in this book to his thirty-third 
year, is continued in a later series: A 


Daughter of the Middle Border (1921), 
Trail Makers of Ae Middle Border (1926), 
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Son of the Wolf 

and Back Trailers from the Middle Border 
(1928). 

Son of the Wolf^ The^ nine short stones 
by Jack London (q.y.)> published in 1900. 
These tales of white men in the Klondike 
and Yukon have their tone set in the title 
story, in which the daughter of an Indian 
chief is captured by her white lover, 
Scruff Mackenzie, despite the racial an- 
tipathy of her native suitors. 

Sondelius, Gustaf, character in Arrow^ 
smith (q.v.). 

Sonz of Hiawatha^ see Hiawatha. 

Song of Marion* s Men^ ballad by Bry- 
ant (q.v.) published in 1831. It celebrates 
the Revolutionary exploits of the frontier 
troops led by Francis Marion. 

Song of Myself^ poem by Whitman 
(q.v.), the untitled introduction to the 
first edition of Leaves of Grass (1855), later 
called *A Poem of Walt Whitman, An 
American* and "Walt Whitman,* and 
given its present tide in 1881. 

Declaring celebrate myself . . . 

Walt Whitman am I, a Kosmos,* the poet 
sets forth two principal beliefs; the first, a 
theory of universality (‘of every hue and 
cast am I, of every rank and religion*), is 
illustrated by lengthy catalogues of peo- 
pie and things; the second is that all 
things are equal in value (‘1 am the poet 
of the body; and ... of the soul . . • 
not the poet of goodness only ... of 
wickedness also ... I believe a leaf of 
grass is no less than the journey-work of 
the stars.') This equalitarian doctrine is 
based both on the theory of evolution and 
on a pantheistic belief; at one time Whit- 
man is a mystic, and at another he pro- 
claims, ‘Hurrah for positive science!,* 
while yet admitting that facts serve only 
to give entrance to ‘an area of my dwell- 
ing.* This inconsistency, however, he con- 
fesses and accepts: ‘Do I contradict my- 
self? Very well, then, I contradict myself; 

(I am large — I contain multitudes.)*; and 
at the end he reiterates his mystical pan- 
theism (‘I bequeathe myself to the earth, 
to grow from the grass 1 love; If you want 
me again, look for me under your boot- 
soles . . /). 

Song of the Broad^Axe^ poem by Whit- 
man (q.v.X published in Leaves of Grass 
(1856) as ‘Broad-Axe Poem,’ and given its 
present tide in 1867. 

The ‘weapon, shapely^ naked, wan,’ is 
traced firom the extraction of the rough 
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Song of the Lark 

ore from the earth to its shapine for the 
utilitarian purposes to which it has beon 
put in different periods of history. The use 
of the axe by American pioneers, firem^en, 
shipbuilders, carpenters, and butchers is 
contrasted with its use in foreign coun- 
tries at earlier periods by sacrificial 
priests, warriors, and executioners. Thus 
it becomes symbolic of the freedom of 
democracy, contrasted with the restric- 
tions of autocratic rule. 

Song of the Chattahoochee^ The^ poem * 
by Lanier (q.v.), published ih 1883 and 
reprinted in Poems (1884). MdKnly in iam- 
bics, with a variation of metrea to produce 
musical sounds, the poeni is aiVonomato- 
poetic expression of the river’s now ‘to be 
mixed with the main,* obeying \the voices 
of Duty* to turn the mills and ^ater the 
fields during its course. 

Song of the Indian Wars^ The^ narra- 
tive poem in heroic couplets by J.G.Nei- 
hardt (q.v.), published in 1925. Set in the 
decade following the Civil War. it ‘deals 
with the last great fight for the oison pas- 
tures of the Plains between the westering 
white men and the prairie tribes,* and 
forms the third part of the author's ‘Epic 
Cycle of the West.* 

The 14 dramatically conceived episodes 
tell of the treaty council of 1866 at Fort 
Laramie; the rebellion of the Indians at 
the excessive demands of the whites; the 
council of the tribes at Red Cloud's Pow- 
der River camp; the battle at Fort Phil 
Kearney, and subsequent fights in the 
Bozeman Trail country, with the battle of 
Little Big Horn as a climax; and finally 
the death of Crazy Horse. The protago- 
nists also include Sitting Bull, Red Hawk, 
Custer. Reno, and others, but the most 
powerful forces are shown to be tribal and 
racial impulses, and the rugged natural en- 
vironment, as aspects of the necessity of 
events in which individual will and daring 
play a secondary though vivid role. 

Song of the Lark^ The^ novel by Willa 
Cather (q.v.) published in 1915. 

Thea Kronborg, daughter of a Swedish 
minister in Colorado, during her growth to 
adolescence develops a possessing interest 
in music. Her ability on the piano is en- 
couraged by her eccentric German music 
teacher, Professor Wunsch, and by Dr. 
Howard Archie, a kindly, educated physi- 
cian whose unfortunate marriage taints 
his life. Set apart from the townspeople by 
her talents and ardent nature, she prefers 



Songs for the Nurseiy 

such friends as ‘Spanish Johnny’ Telia- 
mantez and the railroad worker, Ray 
Kennedy, who falls in love with her but 
dies in a train wreck, leaving her his insur- 
ance. With this sum she goes to Chicago, 
at 17, to study with the pianist, Andor 
Harsanyi, who finds in her the same in- 
nate taste and artistic integrity that mark 
his own character. When he discovers 
that she is earning her way by singing in a 
church choir, he listens to her voice, and 
• finds it has great possibilities. He sends 
her to study voice with Madison Bowers, 
whose chill, selfish attitude repels her, but 
through him, she meets the wealthy 
young brewer, Fred Ottenburg, who intro- 
duces her to such socially prominent 
friends and art patrons as the Nathan- 
meyers. After she becomes ill and discour- 
aged, despite her progress, Ottenburg in- 
vites her to his father’s Arizona ranch. 
They fall in love, and travel together in 
Mexico, but separate because Fred, al- 
ready married, is unable to obtain a di- 
vorce. Dr. Archie advances her the money 
necessary for study in Europe, and after 
ten years she becomes a great Wagnerian 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera. Al- 
though she later marries Ottenburg, her 
life is expressed and bound up in her ca- 
reer, in which she finds not happiness but 
the fulfillment of the driving artistic im- 
pulse that has always ruled her. 

Songs for the Nursery; or. Mother 
Goose's Melodies y nursery rimes said to 
have been first printed at Boston (1719) 
by Thomas Fleet, from verses known by 
his mother-in-law, Mrs.Elizabeth Goose 
or Vergoose. This claim, advanced in i860 
and apparently unfounded, is denied by 
later bibliowaphers, who generally agree 
that the collection was first published at 
London (1760), from English and French 
sources including Pcrrault’s Contes de ma 
mkeVoye (1697). 

Songs from the GhettOy poems by Mor- 
ris Rosenfeld (q.v,). 

Songs from VagabondiOy poems by 
Bliss Carman and Richard Hovey (qq.v.). 

Songs of Labor y group of six poems and a 
dedication, by Whittier (q.v.), forming 
the title section of a volume published in 
1850. The poems, in various metres, cele- 
brate the dignity and delights of labor for 
‘The Shoemakers.’ ‘The Fishermen,* ‘The 
Lumbermen,’ ‘The Ship-Builders,’ The 
Drovers,’ and ‘The Huskers.’ 


Soal£ 

Songs of the Sierrasy poems by Joaquin 
Miller (q.v.). 

Sonnets of a Portrait Paintery poems 
by A.D.Ficke (q.v.). 

Sons of Liberty, secret organizations 
that arose in protest against the Stamp 
Act, and helped precipitate the Revolu- 
tionary struggle. Samuel Adams and Paul 
Revere were among the leaders in New 
England. See also Copperhead. 

Sooner StatOy popular name of Okla- 
homa, so-called because when it was open 
for homesteading, many settlers entered 
sooner than they were permitted under of- 
ficial regulation. 

Sophiey comedy by Philip Moeller (q.v.). 
Sorosis, see Cro/y, Jane. 

SOTHERN, Edward Askew (1826-81), 
English-born actor, came to •the U.S. 
(1852), and during his long stage career 
was most popular for the role of Lord 
Dundreary in Our American Cousin (a.v.). 
He was appearing in this part the night of 
Lincoln’s assassination. 

Edward Hugh Sothern (1859-1933) 
was the most famous of his three sons who 
became actors. He first appeared with his 
father’s company (1879), and later in 
comedies under the management of Dan- 
iel Frohman. Later he organized his own 
company, and toured the U.S., becoming 
noted for romantic and Shakespearean 
roles, especially in collaboration with 
Julia Marlowe, whom he married (1911). 
The Melancholy Tale of *Me' (1916) is his 
autobiography. 

Sot^Weed Factor, The, Hudibrastic sa- 
tirical poem by Ebenezer Cook (q.v.), 
published at London (1708). It is ostensi- 
bly the record of an Englishman’s visit to 
Maryland, although it is now considered 
to be by an American. The subtitle amply 
indicates the contents: ‘A Voyage to 
Maryland, A Satyr. In which Is De- 
scribed, The Laws, Government, Courts, 
and Constitutions of the Country; and 
also the Buildings, Feasts, Frolics, Enter- 
tainments and Drunken Humours of the 
Inhabitants of that Part of America. In 
Burlesque Verse.’ Sot-Weed Redivivus: or 
The Planter's Looking Glass .. .by E.C., 
Gent. (1730) has been attributed to the 
same author. 

SOULfi, Pierre (1801-70), French-born 
lawyer and diploma^ came to the U.S. 
(1825) to escape punishment for his revo- 
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Sound and the Fury 


lutionary actions. He was elected to the 
Senate from Louisiana (1847-53), and 
showed himself an ardent Deliever in 
state rights and American imperialism. 
He served as Pierce’s minister to Spain 
(1853-4), his extreme unpopularity 
abroad, because of his desire that the U.S. 
seize Cuba, reached a climax in the fram- 
ing of the Ostend Manifesto (q.v.). 

Sound and the Fury, The^ novel by 
Faulkner (q.v.), published in 1929. The 
story is told in tour parts, through the 
stream of consciousness of three characters 
(the sons, Benjy, Quentin, and Jason), 
and finally in an objective account. 

The Compson family, formerly genteel 
Southern patricians, now lead a degener- 
ate, perverted life on their shrunken plan- 
tation near Jefferson, Mississippi. The dis- 
integration of the family, which clings to 
outworn aristocratic conventions, is coun- 
terpointed by the strength of the Negro 
servants, who include old Dilsey and her 
son Luster. The latter tends the idiot, 
Benjy Compson, who is 33 and incapable 
of speech or any but the simplest actions. 
Through his broken thoughts, which re- 
vert to his childhood at every chance stim- 
ulation of his acute senses, is disclosed the 
tr^edy of his drunken father; his proud, 
sniveling, hypochondriac mother; his 
weak-minded Uncle Maury; his sister 
Candace (Caddy), whom he adores be- 
cause she is kind to him; his mean, dis- 
honest brother Jason; and his sensitive 
brother Quentin, a promising student at 
Harvard, who goes mad, obsessed by love 
of Caddy, and, shamed by her seduction, 
commits suicide. When Caddy is forced to 
marry and leave home, Benjy is desolate, 
but he plays like a child with her illegiti- 
mate daughter, until she grows up, gives 
evidence of her mother’s nymphomaniac 
strain, runs awav with a tent-show per- 
former, and steals a sum of money from 
Jason. 

SOUSA, John Philip (1854-1932), vio- 
linist, bandmaster, and composer, was the 
leader of the U.S.Marine Band (1880-92), 
and later toured the U.S. and Europe with 
his own band. He composed a dozen 
comic operas^ and became famous as 
‘the march kinp;’ for his many military 
marches, including Semper Fidelis (1888), 
Washington Post March (1889), ElCapitan 
(1896), and Stars and Stripes Forever 
(1897). He was a musical director for the 


U.S.Army during the Spanish-American 
War and the World War. Marching Along 
(1928) is his autobiography. 

South, The, region including the present 
states of Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Geor^a, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Missouri, Arkansas, Florida, West 
Virginia, eastern Texas, and formerly Del- 
aware. The area was explored and colon- 
ized by the French and Spanish during the • 
1 6th century, among their leaders being 
Narvaez, Ponce de Leon, Cabeza de Vaca, 
De Soto, Ribault, Laudonni^e, Jolliet, 
Marquette, and La Salle. The fust settle- 
ment was made at St.Augustind, Florida 
(1565), and Franciscan and Jesuit mis- 
sionaries were prominent in the early 
colonization, although the settlers also in- 
cluded Huguenots. Roanoke and James- 
town (qq.v.) were the first English settle- 
ments, the latter being founded by the 
Virginia Company (q.v.). Except for the 
books of Sandys and John Smith, the Eng- 
lish writing of this period was mainly pro- 
motional or descriptive, e.g. the worlw of 
Whitaker, Pory, Alsop, Hammond, 
Strachey, Hariot, and the authors of the 
‘Burwell Papers.’ Froni the beginning, the 
South was characteristically ^rarian, and 
the second wave of colonists, led by 
wealthy Cavaliers who came during the in- 
terregnum, stimulated the growth of the 
aristocratic plantation system, in which 
the staple crops of tobacco, rice, and later 
cotton were worked under the institution 
of slavery (q.v.). There was little popular 
education, and, even after the founding of 
William and Mary (1693), education 
tended to be restricted to the upper 
classes. Southern culture thus tended to 
follow the aristocratic Cavalier tradition. 
The dominant Episcopal Church crushed 
dissent in most of the colonies, although 
Catholicism flourished in Maryland under 
the Calverts, Oglethorpe’s Georgia was 
nonsectarian, and in the i8th century Vir- 
ginia became comparatively tolerant. As a 
result of various restraining forces, art and 
literature in the early South were of little 
consequence. Most of the writing was his- 
torical, as in the works of Beverley, Law- 
son, Blair, Stith, and Hugh Jones, al- 
though there were also the satires of Tail- 
fer and Ebenezer Cook, and the charming 
journals of Byrd. Southern patriot leaders 
in the Revolutionary^ struggle included 
Patrick Henry, Washington, jeflferson, the 
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Lee^, Madison, the Randolphs, Francis 
Marion, George Mason, and Pickens, and 
many battles in the later phases of the war 
took place in the South. These men con- 
tinued as leaders of the new republic; of 
the first five presidents, four were South- 
erners, while Washington, D.C. (q.v.) be- 
came the capital of the U.S. During the 
19th century, however, the economic sys- 
tem of the South, based on slave labor, 
separated the region from the North, 

* which became increasingly industrial, and, 
with the frontier West, assumed greater 
political and financial power. Such differ- 
ences as had appeared in the Federal Con- 
stitutional Convention led to the Southern 
emphasis on state rights, especially after 
the Louisiana Purchase (q.v., 1803), which 
brought within the U.S. the whole region 
of the Mississippi River (q.v.). The widen- 
ing schism was marked by such crises as 
the Missouri Compromise (1820), Cal- 
houn’s opposition to the Northern ‘Tariff 
of Abominations,’ the conflict over the 
Mexican War and its spoils, the Com- 
promise of 1850, the struggles in Kansas 
and Nebraska, and the Dred Scott case. 
Although the South thus tended to be- 
come a political unit, its ante-bellum cul- 
ture was various, as represented in the 
leading cities, Richmond, Charleston, At- 
lanta, St.Louis, and New Orleans (qq.v.), 
and in the principal rural types; the gen- 
teelly patrician, semifeudal society that 
flourished on the coastal plains; the non- 
slaveholding white farmers of the uplands; 
and the brash, intensely democratic Old 
Southwest (q.v.). The survivd of Spanish 
and French traditions, especially among 
the Creoles and Cajuns of Louisiana, 
made for further distinctions, as did the 
tendency of the Border States (q.v.) to 
share the interests of the North. Southern 
aristocrats tended toward statesmanship 
rather than literature. The agrarian em- 
phasis may be seen in Jefferson and John 
Taylor of Caroline, the feudal gentility in 
J.P.Kenncdy and the laudatory biogra- 
phies of Marshall. Wirt, and Weems. The 


phies of Marshall, Wirt, and Weems. The gei 
English Augustan tradition appears in the coi 
Tuesday Club of Annapolis, the Delphian to 
Club of Baltimore, and the Russell’s (q. 
Bookstore Group (q.v.) in Charleston, in- ar^ 
fluenced both by ncodassicaJ views and w 
the romanticism of Scott, as is evident in Mi 
the writings of Leg^i, Simms, and others, po 
The fiction of N.B.Tucker was based on wa 
Calhoun’s phUo^phy ; William J . Grayson rei 
was an apologist for slavery; W.A.Ca. Sti 
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ruthers and J.E.Cooke were slight histori- 
cal romancers; Lamar shows the influence 
of Byron; and Poe and Chivers represent 
Southern romanticism carried into the 
realm of metaphysical mysticism. Re- 

f ional periodieds included the Southern 
Aterary Messenger^ DeBow's Review^ and 
the Southern ^arterly Review. The sec- 
tional feeling expressed through these and 
other media reached its peak in the Civil 
War (q.v.), when the South seceded from 
the Union, to form the temporary political 
association of the Confederacy (q.v.). 
Among the poets of the war and its sequel 
were Hayne, Timrod, J.R.Randall, Father 
Ryan, Lanier, J.R.Thompson, and Mar- 
garet Preston. During the period of Re- 
construction (q.v.), the former social and 
economic framework was overturned by 
the abolition of slavery and the new status 
of the Negroes (q.v.). ‘Cai^etbaggers’ and 
‘scalawags’ controlled politics, and South- 
erners were led to retdiate through such 
o^anizations as the Ku Klux Klan (q.v.). 
Literature was crushed during this period 
of ruin, from which the South has never 
fully recovered. Some authors, like Irwin 
Russell, G.W.Bagby, and T.N.Page, 
wrote nostalgically of the lost cause. 
Others, like H.W.Grady, Watterson, and 
W.H.Page, turned to the active work of 
readjustment. The local-color movement 
included such Southern authors as J.C. 
Harris, R.M.Johnston, Cable, Kate Cho- 
pin, Mary Murfree, Fox, Hearn, and J.T. 
Moore, while the earlier South was also 
the subject of Clemens’s realistic narra- 
tives and Mary Johnston’s romances. 
Father Tabb, Lizette Reese, and Madison 
Cawein are among the few later poets. 
During the 20th century there has been 
an expansion and diversification of indus- 
try, but, despite its effects on the cities, 
Southern culture remains largely agrarian. 
The region has consistently supported the 
Democratic party, causing it to be known 
as the ‘Solid South,’ but intense economic 
and social changes have caused the emer- 
gence of political leaders ranging from 
conservative followers of the party line 
to such radical demagogues as Huey I^ng 
(q.v,). Besides regionalism (q.v.), liter- 
ary manifestations of the contemporary 
l^uth include the romances of Cabell, 
Margaret Mitchell, and Hervey Allen; 
portraits of Neg^o life by DuBose Hey- 
ward, Julia Peterkin, and Paul Green; 
realistic studies of industrialism by T.S. 
Stribling and Olive Dargan, sagas involv- 



South Atlantic Quarterly Southwest 

ing p.K)r-white farmers and decadent bers were edited by James E. Heath. Poe's 
patricians by Faulkner, Caldwell, and first contribution was ‘Berenice’ (March 
others; poetry and fiction about the rela- 1835), and in December of that year he 
tion of people to the land by Elizabeth became the editor, at a salary of $ 1 $ per 
Roberts, Caroline Lamb, Jesse Stuart, week. He published 83 reviews, 6 poems, 4 
Caroline Gordon, and Marjorie Rawlings; essays, and 3 stories, and increased the 
the works of authors who combine these magazine’s subscrii>tion list from 500 to 
concerns with expressions of protest or more than 3,500. His ‘tomahawk’ method 
irony, like Thomas Wolfe and Ellen Glas- of criticism made the Messenger famous, 

f ow; and character studies in local settings and led to literary feuds with such authors 
y Carson McCullers, Eudora Welty, as those of the Knickerbocker Group. His 
Truman Capote, and others. Southern persistent drinking led to his loss of the* 
educational institutions include Washing- editorship Qan. 1 837). White then became 
ton and Lee, Duke, Vanderbilt, Univer- editor, with aid from othersL until his 
sity of North Carolina, University of Vir- death (1843), after which B^jamin B. 
ginia, and the Negro schools, Fisk Univer- Minor became publisher and Witor. Al- 
sity, Howard University, Tuskegee, and though Poe wrote two unimportant arti- 
Hampton. Recent regional periodicals cles, and other former contributors con- 
have included The Virginia ^arterly Rf- tinned, the magazine declined in literary 
view^ Sewanee Review^ South Atlantic significance, and gave great attention to 
Sljiarterly^ Southern Review^ The Fugitive^ military and naval affairs. Under J.R. 
and The Reviewer. Thompson (1847-60), G.W.Bagby (i86c^ 

South Atlantic Quarterly (looa— ), ^4)> Frank H. Alfriend (1864), it 

foundedbyJ.S.BassettatDuVam,North dwindled to death The Contributors ^a^^ 
Carolina, as a medium of opinion for his- Contributions to the Southern Literary Mes^ 
torical, economic, and literary discussion senger published in 1936, and the 
of Southern problems. Since the end of magazine was revived (i 939 ~ 44 ). 

Bassett’s editorship (1905) it has con- Southern Quarterly Review, The 
tinned his policy of attempting to avoid (1842-C7), pro-slavery journal mainly is- 
sectionalism in explaining Southern prob- sued n-om Charleston, which opposed 
lems to the North. British aggression and advocated state 

Southampton Insurrection, rebellion rights and free trade. It was not as impor- 
of some 60 slaves in Southampton County, tant as The Southern Review but included 
Virginia (1831), led by the Negro Nat notable contributions. D.K.Whitaker 
Turner, who considered himself divinely was founder and first editor (1842-7); 
sanctioned to lead his fellows to freedom, others included Simms (1849-55). 

Before Turner and the other leaders were Southern Review, The (1828-32), quar- 
hanged, they killed 54 white persons. terly literary magazine, published from 

Southern and Western Monthly Mag- Charleston as an expression of the culture 
azine and Review, The (iS4S)y Charles- of the South. Hugh S. Legar6 was an 
ton periodical edited by Simms, whose pol- editor and contributor. Another quarterly 
icy combined the serious tone of a literary of the name (1867-79) had a similar pur- 
review with the attractive qualities of a pose. A third quarterly Southern Review 
popular magazine. Simms was the prin- (1935-42) was published at Baton Rouge, 
cipal contributor, and others included Louisiana. Although issued by the Louisi- 
E.A.Duyckinck and T.H.Chivers. The ana State University Press, it was not a 
magazine was absorbed by the Southern university organ, but was {primarily a re- 
lAterary Messenger. gional review. Its editors included R.P. 

Southern Literary Journal and Warren, and it printed contributions from 
Monthly Magazine (18^5-8), Charles- J.P.Bishop, Kenneth Burk^Herbert Agar, 
ton periodical that championed the cause Katherine Anne Porter, J.C.Ransom, and 
of slavery and recorded the progress of Allen Tate. 

Southern culture. Its most distinguished Southwest, as distinguished from the 
contributor was Simms, whose leading ar- Old Southwest (q.v.) of the early 19th- 
ticlc was ‘American Criticism and Critics.* century frontier, is the region including 
Southern Literary Messenger (1 834- the border states of Arizona, New Mexico, 
magazine founded at Richmond by and western Texas. Although there are 
liiomas W. White, whose first nine num- some arable areas, the region is generally 
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composed of arid deserts and mountains^ 
and its sparse white population is mainly 
engaged in mining or in raising cattle and 
sheep. The Santa F6 Trail (q.v.) was an 
important trade route during the 19th 
century, leading to the growth of such 
communities as Santa Fe and Taos (q.v.), 
the home of Kit Carson and other scouts. 
As the native region of the Navajo, 
Apache, Hopi, and Zuni Indians (qq.v.), 
and the refuge of such frontier types as the 
cWboy, the prospector, and the two-gun 
sheriff, the Southwest is a favorite setting 
for the popular romantic fiction of such 
authors as Zane Grey and Harold Bell 
Wright. Cowboy folk ballads and tales 
have been collected by Lomax, Sandburg, 
J.Frank Dobie, and others, and the litera- 
ture of the Southwest includes works 
about the Indians by Adolf Bandelier, 
Oliver LaFarge, and Mary Austin; Stan- 
ley Vestal's books about Kit Carson; local- 
color stories of Arizona mining towns and 
cattle ranches by Stephen Crane, A.H. 
Lewis, and others; Willa Cather’s T>eath 
Comes for the Archbishop^ concerned with 
Catholic missionaries in Isew Mexico: and 
the writings of authors associated witn the 
Taos and Santa F6 artist colonies, includ- 
ing Mabel Dodge Luhan, D.H.Lawrence, 
Harvey Fergusson, Paul Horgan, and 
Maxwell Anderson. 

SOUTHWORTH, E[mma] DIorothv] 
E[liza] N[evitte] (1819-99), popular fem- 
inine novelist of the domestic-sentimental 
school, lived most of her life in Washing- 
ton,D.C. Her Retribution (1849) was fol- 
lowed by some 60 similar romances with 
melodramatic plots, originally written as 
magazine serials, and usually set in the 
South. Among the most popular were The 
Curse oj the Clifton (185a), The Missing 
Bride (1855), The Hidden Hand (1859), 
The Fatal Marriage (1869), The Maiden 
fFidow (1870), and Self^Raised (1876). 

SOUZA, E., pseudonym of Evelyn Scott 
(q.v.). 

SOWER (Sauer), Christopher (1693- 
^758), German-born printer, whose Penn- 
sylvania press issued a Bible in German 
(^ 743 )> the second Bible to be printed in 
America, since it was preceded only by 
the Indian translation of John Eliot. 

SPANGENBBRG, Augustus Gottlieb 
(1704-92), follower of Count Zinzendorf, 
came from Germany to America (1735) to 
found a branch of the Moravian Church, 
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for which he worked, mainly in this coun- 
try, during the rest of his life. His Idea 
Fidei Fratrum (178a) is a declaration of 
the Moravian faith, and his other writings 
include a biography of Zinzendorf. 

Spanish-American War, fought (April- 
Aug. 1898) between Spain md the U.S., 
following years of antagonism over the 
growing struggle for the independence of 
Cuba. The U.S. supported Cuban liberals 
because of the island's strategic position, 
American financial interests in Cuban 
agriculture and industry, and sympathy 
for the oppressed people. These motives 
and the feeling of ^manifest destiny' led to 
U.S.intervention, after the sinking of the 
Maine (q.v.) and the publication of a let- 
ter from the Spanish minister at Washing- 
ton, which insulted President McKinley. 
Feeling was aroused by provocative arti- 
cles in the yellow press, and in rapid order 
Manila was captured by Commodore 
Dewey (q.v.). General Shafter and his 
troops invaded Cuba, and the Spanish 
fleet was destroyed at Santiago (q.v.) by 
a U.S.fleet under Sampson and Schley. 
The Rough Riders (q.v.), under Leonard 
Wood and Theodore Roosevelt, figured in 
the highly publicized capture of San Juan 
Hill. By the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10), 
Spain relinquished her power in Cuba, 
gave Puerto Rico and Guam to the U.S. 
as indemnity, and sold the Philippines to 
the U.S. for |2o,ooo,ooo. The U.S. wp now 
first considered a world power, and impor- 
tant revisions of foreign policy resulted, 
including involvement in the Far East. 
Approximately 6,472 enlisted men died as 
a result of the war. 

SPARKS, Jared (1789-1866), bom in 
Connecticut, after graduation from Har- 
vard (1815) became a tutor at the college 
(1817-19), a Unitarian minister at Balti- 
more (1819-23), and editor of The North 
American Review (1817-18,1824-30). Re- 
turning to Harvard to become the first 
professor of history in any American uni- 
versity (1839-49), he was elected presi- 
dent (1849-0), in which capacity he 
failed to further the historical prograin he 
had so promisingly begun. In his writings 
he broke the ground for the modern study 
of American history, and as editor of the 
Library of American Biography contrib- 
uted lives of John Ledyard (1828) and of 
Gouverneur Morris (3 vols.,1832). Al- 
though his editorship did much to make 
known previously unprinted manuscripts. 
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SparteciM to the Gladiators 

he was not a sdentific historian^ and fre- 
quentiy bowdlerized in order to present 
his subjects as gentlemen and heroes, in 
such works as The Writings of George 
Washington (containing a bio^aphy m 
Vol. 1 ; 12 vols.,1834-7). The Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the American Revolution 
(12 vols., 1 829-30), and The Works ofBen-^ 
ajmin Franklin (10 vols., 1836-40). 

Spartacus to the Gladiators, see Kel^ 
loggy Elijah. 

Specimen Days and Collect, autobio- 
graphical narrative by Whitman (q.v.), 
published in 1882. It incorporates Memo^ 
randa During the War (1875). 

The first part contains the author’s 
reminiscences of his early life and the fas- 
cinating panorama of New York. This is 
followed by journal-jottings and memo- 
randa of the Civil War, both on the front 
and in Washington hospitals. The last 
part of the book deals with his observa- 
tions of nature and his own sensations, and 
incorporates travel sketches of his excur- 
sions to the West, Canada, and Boston, 
with literary criticism of the au^ors he 
met, and others who interested him, such 
as Carlyle. 

Spectra, satirical parody of the tech- 
niaue and diction of modern poetry, was 
published in 1916. Written by Witter Byn- 
ner (q.v.), under the pseudonym Emanuel 
Morgan, and A.D.Ficke (q.v.), under the 
pseudonym Anne Knish, tne hoax was for 
a time considered to be a serious contribu- 
tion to contemporary verse experiments. 

SPEYER, Leonora^ (1872-1956), New 
York poet, whose lyrics in A Canopic Jar 
(1921) promised the command of form and 
intense personal idiom that were fulfilled 
in Fiddler* s Farewell (1926; Pulitzer Prize, 
1927), especially noted for its wit and 
understanding of feminine character. The 
poems in Naked Heel (1931) have been 
criticized as emotionally 'thin’ and exces- 
sively formal. Slow WM (1939} appeared 
in an enlarged edition in 1946. 

Sphinx, The, poem by Emerson 
first published in The Dial (1841) and col- 
lected in his Poems In 17 stanzas 

of two quatrains with irregular two- and 
three-stress lines, it t^s of a poet meeting 
the Sphinx and^ solving the riddle of the 
all-indusive divine spirit: ‘Who telleth one 
of my meanings, Is master of all I am/ 
Emerson paraphrased the poem in his 
notebook (1859): ‘The perception of 
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identity unites all things and explains one 
by another . . . But if the mind live only 
in particulars . . . then the world addresses 
to this mind a question it cannot answer.’ 

SPILLANE, Mickey [Frank Morrison] 
(1918- ), author of tough detective 
stories, emphasizing sadism more than 
mystery. His enormously popular books 
include: /, The Jury (1947}, My Gun Is 
^ick (1950), and The Big ai7/(i95i). 

SPINGARN, J[oel] E[lias] (1875-1939), 
professor of comparative literature at 
Columbia (1899-1911) and literary critic, 
whose books include A Histo^ of Literary 
Criticism in the Renaissance\^{i%gg)y The 
New Criticism (1911), Creative Criticism 
(1917), and volumes of ver^e including 
The New Hesperides (1911) \and Poems 
(1924). A Spingam Enchiridion (1929) is 
his reply to P.E.More’s contention that he 
taught that criticism is ‘only impression.’ 
He also edited many works, and in 1914 
established the award of the Spingarn 
Medal, granted annually to an outstand- 
ing Negro. 

Spirit of the Age, The (Feb,i849-Apr. 
1850), New York weekly journal, edited 
by W.H.Channing with the purpose of 
seeking ‘the Peaceful Transformation of 
human society from isolated to associated 
interests.’ The many reforms it advocated 
included antislavery, abolition of the 
death penalty, universal education, paci- 
fism, and temperance. Contributors in- 
cluded C.A.Dana, Parke C^dwin, the 
elder Henry James, J.S.Dwight, Albert 
Brisbane, and Ripley, and there were also 
translations from foreign socialist writers. 

Spirit of the Times (1831-61), New 
York journal founded by W.T.Porter 
(q.v.). This raev ‘Chronicle of the Turf, 
Agriculture, Field Sports, Literature, and 
the Stage’ at one time probably had a cir- 
culation over 40,000, and was the medium 
for many ‘original contributions’ from 
subscribers in every section of the coun- 

H , but particularly in the old Southwest. 

ese contributions were distinctly mas- 
culine tales based on oral humor of the 
frontier. Some of the Sut Lovingood 
sketches were first published here, and 
other contributions included ‘The Big 
Bear of Arkansas’ and work bv J.J- 
Hooper, W.T.Thompson, Sol Smith, and 
J.M.Fidd. Porter left this journal to found 
Porter* s Spirit of the Times (1856-61?) 
wiA George V^kes (1819-85). Wilkes 
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next founded his own Spirit oj the Times 
(1859-1902). 

Spiritual, religious folk song of the Ne- 
groes^ perhaps stemming from the camp- 
meeting songs and spirituals of the white 
evangelistic sects, and characterized by 
the melancholy, pathos, and naive faith of 
the Negro. It frequently consists of 
stanzas in which a single line is repeated 
several times with a line of refrain which 
unites the whole. The songs are essentially 
fBlk creations, often the result of mass ex- 
temporizing, lending themselves to many 
variations, and are chiefly of social value 
as literature. Among the more famous are: 
Golden Slippers; Roily Jordany Roll; and 
Swing LoWy Sweet Chariot, 

SPOFFORD, Harriet [Elizabeth] 
Prescott (1835-1921), New England au- 
thor best known for her numerous roman- 
tic short stories. Her reputation began 
when the Atlantic Monthly published Tn a 
Cellar* (Feb. 1859), a tale of adventure 
characterized by its glowing descriptive 
passages. Her first novel. Sir Rohan s 
Ghost (i860), in the tradition of Poe and 
the Gothic romance, is the story of a man 
who tries to kill his mistress, and is later 
phgued by her daughter, with whom he 
falls in love. Azarian: An Episode (1 864) is 
a poetic tale, concerning Constant Azar- 
ian, an artistic Bostonian who is too self- 
centered to appreciate the devotion of 
idealistic Ruth Yetton. The Amber Godsy 
and Other Stories (1863) was the first of 
Mrs.SpofFord's many collections of roman- 
tic tales, which include New-England Leg- 
ends (3871), A Scarlet Poppy and Other 
Stories (1894), Hester Stanley* s Friends 
(1898), Old Madame and Other Tragedies 
(1900), and The Elder* s People (1920). 
After her marriage (1865) she lived much 
of the time in Washington,D.C., and her 
interest in the local color of this city is 
shown in Old Washington (1906). She 
wrote other novels, and published many 
volumes of poetry, including In Titian* s 
Garden (1903), Some of her many literary 
friendships in New England are recalled in 
A Little Book of Friends (1916). 

Spoilersy The^ novel by Rex Beach (q.v.). 

Spoils of Poyntonf They novel by Henry 
James (q.v.) published in 1897. 

Old Mrs.Gereth and young Flcda 
Vetch, while visiting the English country 
place of the vulgar Brigstocks, find a bond 
of sympathy in their dislike of their hosts’ 
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bad taste. Mrs.Gereth, who has been seek- 
ing a desirable wife for her undistinguished 
son Owen, invites Flcda to visit her. Her 
great interest is her house at Poynton, 
where she has assembled a magnificent col- 
lection of furniture and objects of art, and 
Fleda is moved to tears by its splendor. 
She falls in love with Owen, but he has de- 
cided to marry Mona Brisstock, whom he 
brings to visit Poynton, his property un- 
der his father's will. The antipathy of 
Mona and Mrs.Gereth flares up at once, 
and Owen, realizing that his mother must 
vacate the house, asks Fleda’s aid in per- 
suading her to leave. Mrs.Gereth takes re- 
venge by removing her greatest treasures 
from Poynton, and Mona threatens to 
break with Owen unless they are returned. 
He has meanwhile fallen in love with Fleda. 
who urges his mother to send the ‘spoils^ 
back to Poynton. When Owen edmes to 
Fleda’s shabby home and asks her to 
marry him, she tells him that he must first 
break with Mona. The next news received 
by Mrs.Gereth and Fleda is that of his 
sudden marriage to Mona. After a time 
Fleda receives a letter from Owen, asking 
her to take from the house whatever ol^ 
ject she values most. On arriving at Poyn- 
ton, she finds the place in ruins as the re- 
sult of an accidental fire. Its treasures, 
which have twisted so many lives, have 
been entirely destroyed. 

Spoils system, see Marcyy William, 

Spontaneous MCy poem by Whitman 
(q.v.), published in Leaves of Grass (1856) 
as * Bunch Poem,’ included in ‘Children of 
Adam’ (i860), and given its present title 
in 1867. It illustrates the author’s panthe- 
ism and his amorous hypersensitivity by a 
catalogue of vital experiences7-‘thc real 
poems, (what we call poems being merely 
pictures).’ 

Spoon River Anthology^ free-verse 
poems of Edgar Lee Masters (q.v.), first 
printed in Reedy*s Mirrory and published 
in book form in 1915. Basing his form on 
that of the Greek Anthology the author 
presents a series of realistic, candid epi- 
taphs, in which some 250 people buried in 
the cemetery of a small town of the Mid- 
dle West reveal the essence of their secret 
lives. Many of the portraits arc interre- 
lated, so that 19 family histories are pre- 
sented in the form of individual confes- 
sions, showing the typical frustrated 
ideals, petty intrigues, monotonous lives, 
and occasional exalted experiences of these 
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representative characters. The New Spoon 
River (1924) is a less successful employ- 
ment of ^e same method. 

Among the best known of the epitaphs 
am those of ‘Anne Rutledge/ presenting 
Lincoln’s youthful love as the inspiration 
of his later humanity and charity, 
‘Wedded to him, not through union, But 
through separation,’ and the source of ‘vi- 
brations of deathless music’; ‘Petit, The 
Poet,* expressing the futility of the career 
of the town’s poetaster, who ignored the 
real life of the place, devoting himself to 
‘little iambics, While Homer and Whit- 
man roared in the pines!’; ‘Lucinda Mat- 
lock,’ the epitaph of a vigorous old 
woman, who died at 96 because she ‘had 
lived enough, that is all,’ and who looks 
with scorn on the ‘anger, discontent, and 
drooping hopes’ of a ‘degenerate’ genera- 
tion, having learned that ‘It takes life to 
love Life’; ‘Benjamin Pantier’ and ‘Mrs. 
Benjamin Pan tier,’ showing the two sides 
of a domestic tragedy; ‘The Village Athe- 
ist,* telling of the tubercular ‘infidel’ who 
found that ‘Immortality is an achieve- 
ment; And only those who strive mightily 
Shall possess it’; and ‘Fiddler Jones,’ the 
epitaph of a farmer who spent his life mak- 
ing music for others, ending with ‘forty 
acres ... a broken fiddle • , • And not 
a single regret.’ 

SPOTSWOOD, Alexander (1676-1740), 
colonial governor of Virginia (1710-22), 
was at first popular because of the fa- 
vorable concessions he acquired from the 
Indians, his introduction of the writ of ha- 
beas corpus, and his improvement of trade 
conditions. He was removed from office 
(1722) because of difficulties over ecclesi- 
astical patronage. His Official Letters 
(1885) are a valuable source for students 
of the economic and social problems of 
18th-century Virginia, and his career is 
the basis of W.A.Caruthers’s novel. The 
Knights of the Horseshoe (1845). 

Spotsylvania Court House, Battle of. 
Civil War action in northeastern Virginia, 
in which the armies of Grant and Lee con- 
tended (May 8-21, i 86 i 0 - In this continu- 
ation of the Battle of the Wilderness, 
Grant was unable to penetrate the strong 
Confederate defense. 

SPRAGUE, Charles (1791-1875), Bos- 
ton poet, whose work ranges from the in- 
fiueqqe of Collins and Gray, in his ‘Shake- 
spell^ Ode,’ through the sentimentalized 
of the graveyard school, in ‘The Fun- 
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eral,’ and a simple statement of deism in 
The Winged Worshippers,’ to the homely 
sincerity of ‘The Brothers.’ He collected 
his Writings (1841). 

Springfield Republican^ The (1824- 
), Massachusetts newspaper founded 
as a weekly by Samuel Bowles. It became 
a daily under the direction of his son, the 
younger Samuel Bowles (q.v.,i844fF.). 
Although it originally supported the 
Whigs, it became politically independent 
as the result of opposition to slavery and 
the Mexican War, and has consistently 
maintained an independent policy. De- 
spite its national importance, the Republu 
can has always been considered a New 
England product, and has ^en much 
space to such contributors as J)G.Holland. 
who reflected local views. During the Civil 
War it supported Lincoln but at later at- 
tacked the corruption of Grant^ adminis- 
tration. The paper has continued in the 
hands of the Bowles family, who in 1926 
bought the town’s three other newspapers 
to maintain them independently, with dif- 
ferent policies. 

Spy% The: A Tale of the Neutral Ground^ 
romance by Cooper (q.v.), published in 
1821, and dramatized by C.P.Clinch 
(1822). 

Harvey Birch, supposed to be a Loyal- 
ist spy, but secretly in the intelligence 
service of General Washington, operates 
in the ‘neutral ground’ of his native West- 
chester County, New York, and aids his 
neighbors, Henry Wharton, a Loyalist 
who pretends to be neutral, his daughters 
Sarah and Frances, and a son. Captain 
Henry Wharton of the British army. In 
1780, Washington, in his accustomed dis- 
guise as Mr.Harper, is sheltered at the 
Wharton home, where he is impressed by 
the rebel sympathies of Frances. To repay 
the family’s hospitality, Birch warns 
Henry of his impending capture, but the 
young man, refusing to leave, is taken by a 
rebel force under Captain Jack Lawton. 
Frances appeals to her fianc6, the patriot 
Major Peyton Dunwoodie, but meanwhile 
Captain Henry escapes during a battle, 
only to be recaptured with Colonel Welle- 
mere, Sarah’s British admirer. Birch is al- 
most captured bv Lawton, who mistakes 
him for a spy, but in their struggle he 
spares Lawton’s life, a good deed repaid by 
Lawton when Birch is later turned over to 
him by the ‘Skinners,’ a band of maraud- 
ing patriots. The wedding of Wellemcrc 
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and Sarah is interrupted by Birch, who re- 
veals 'that Wellemere is already married, 
and the Englishman escapes during a raid 
• by the marauders, who destroy the Whar- 
ton home. Henry is sentenced to be exe- 
c^ed as a spy, but Birch helps him es- 
cape. and Frances, seeking them, goes to 
Birch’s mountain retreat, where she finds 
‘Mr.Harper’ and persuades him to end the 
pursuit of her brother. Birch takes Heniy 
to a British ship, Frances and Dunwoodie 
. afe married, Lawton is lulled in battle, 
and Birch, ending his service to Washing- 
ton, refuses rewards, preferring to remain 
an itinerant peddler. 

Squatter Sovereignty, doctrine of local 
choice of policies and forms of government 
in a frontier region, before state or terri- 
torial governments are set up. Particu- 
larly applied to the issue of slavery, the 
doctrine was champiioncd by Stephen 
Douglas (q.v.), and in Kansas and Ne- 
braska led to the formation of such com- 
panies as the Emigrant Aid Society (q.v.). 
Squaw Man, The, play by E.M.Royle 
(q.v.), produced in 1905 and revived in 
England as The White Man (1908). It was 
adapted by Brian Hooker and W.H.Post 
as the libretto of the musical play, White 
Eagle (19^7)* 

Cuptain James Wynnegate, an English- 
man, after quarreling with his family 
adopts the alias Jim Carson and goes to 
the American Far West. There he marries 
the Indian squaw Nat-u-ritch, who has 
saved his life. When a British solicitor ar- 
rives to tell Wynnegatc that he has inher- 
ited an earldom, Nat-u-ritch, realizing 
that she stands in his way, leaves him and 
their child, and goes into the hills to com- 
mit suicide. 

SQUIBOB, pseudonym of GJI.Derby 
(q.v.). 

SQUIER, Ephraim George (1821-88), 
New York archeologist, whose writings 
include: Ancient Monuments of the Missis- 
sippi Valley (1848); and Aboriginal Mon- 
uments 0/ the State of New York (1851). 
His other books, Nicaragua (1852), The 
States of Central America (1858), and Peru 
(1877), were based on knowledge gath- 
ered during diplomatic missions to Cen- 
tral and South America. 

STAFFORD, Jean (1915- ), novelist 
noted for sensitive interpretations of 
adolescence and of adult isolation in 
Poston Adventure (1944)9 The Mountain 
lion (1947), and TAr Catherine Wheel 
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195a). Children Are Bored on Sundays 
1953) collects stories. 

STALLINGS, Laurence (1894- )» 

born in Georgia, had a brief journalistic 
CMeer, served in the First World War, in 
which he was seriously wounded, and re- 
amed to become a critic on the New 
York World. His war eimeriences fur- 
nished the background for his novel, 
Plumes (1924), and for the play What 
Price Glo^ (q«v.,i924), written in collabo* 
ration with Maxwell Anderson. With An- 
derson he also 'mott First Flight (1925), 
concerned with an episode in the youth of 
Andrew Jackson,^ and The Buccaneer 
dealing with the pirate Morgan. 
These were published as Three American 
Plays (1926). Stallings next wrote the 
books and lyrics for two operettas. Deep 
River (1926), set in 19th-century New Or- 
leans, and Rainbow (1928)^ set in the Far 
West. He has also dramatized A Farewell 
to Arms (1930), written many motion-pic- 
ture scenarios, and edited The First World 
War (1933), a collection of photographs 
and commentary. In 19^5 he served as a 
foreign correspondent in the Ethiopian 
War. 

Stamp Act, British revenue measure, 
designed by George Grenville, chancellor 
of the exchequer, requiring that all legal 
documents, commercial papers, pam- 
phlets, newspapers, almanacs, cards, and 
dice bear stamps representing the tax paid 
upon them. It was extended to the Ameri- 
can colonies (1765), where it was consid- 
ered to be 'taxation without representa- 
tion,’ and severely attacked by Samuel 
Adams, James Otis, and other Sons of Lib- 
erty, as well as by more conservative 
spokesmen. A Stamp Act Congress was 
convened (Oct. 1765) to issue a Declara- 
tion of Rights (q.v.) and a Petition to the 
King. The act was repealed the following 
year. 

STANDISH, Burt L., pseudonym of 
W.G.Patten (q.v.). 

STANDISH, Myles (or Miles) (r.1584- 
1656), born in England, served in the Low 
Countries as a mercenary soldier, and was 
engaged by the Pilgrims to sail with them 
on the Mayflower (1620) as a military 
leader. His measures of defense and diplo- 
matic ability in handling his soldiers soon 
made him more than an employe, and he 
may have become a member of die church. 
Among his important actions were the 
building of the first port; the dispersal of 
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the settlement of Thomas Morton by 
whom he was called ^Captain Shrimp, a 
quondam drummer’; the n^otiation for 
loans and property rights ^om English 
merchants and the Council for New Eng- 
land; the administration of the post of 
treasurer; and the founding with John 
Alden of the town of Duxbuiy . There is no 
historical basis for Longfellow’s ^The 
Courtship of Miles Standish’ (q.v.), for 
Standish was twice married. 

STANFORD, [Amasa] Leland (1814- 
93), after severd years as an unsuccessful 
lawyer in New York and Wisconsin, be- 
came a California merchant during the 
1850’s, entered state politics, and served 
as governor (1861-3). While in office he 
helped to promote the company that built 
the Central Pacific Railroad, in which his 
partners included C.P.Huntington. Stan- 
ford was president of the Central Pacific 
and Southern Pacific systems until 1890. 
Having continued in Republican politics, 
he was elected to the U.S.Senate (1885- 
93), in which he served without distinc- 
tion. 

Stanford University, name generally ap- 
plied to Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity, a coeducational institution founded 
at Palo Alto, California (1885), by Leland 
Stanford, in memory of his son, who died 
in boyhc>od. Besides the usual college de- 
partments, the university is noted for its 
school of medicine and its school of ich- 
thyology, founded by the first president, 
David Starr Jordan (q.v.). Graduates in- 
clude Herbert Hoover (1895), Will Irwin 
(1897). Uane Coolidge (1898), and Henry 
Suz^lo (1899), and others who have at- 
tended include Wallace Irwin, Maxwell 
Anderson, and John Steinbeck. The 
Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and 
Peace was opened in 19I4. 

STANLEY, Sir Henrv Mortok (1841- 
1904). English-born explorer, came to the 
U.S. (1859), where he adopted the name of 
his employer, and dropped his original 
name, John Rowlands. After serving in 
the Confederate army and U.S.navy, he 
became a reporter for the New York Her^ 
dld^ and his most exciting of many dra- 
matic assignments was the search in cen- 
trJ Africa (1871) for the lost Scottish 
missionary and explorer, David Living- 
stqp^^hom he finally discovered and 
pi ' ^KIqwi th the famous sentence, *Dr.Liv- 
iQgstoiip; I presume?’ Then and on later 


trips he continued the explorations of Liv- 
ingstone, and for some time worked to 
establish the Congo Free State. Although 
an American citizen (1862-^5), he re-- 
sumed his English citizenship and* was 
knighted (1899). His writings include: 
How I Found Livingstone (1872), ThroiXgh 
the Dark Continent (2878), and In Darkest 
Africa (1890). 

STANSBURY, Joseph (1742-1809), 
English-bom Loyalist poet, came to 
Philadelphia (1707), where during tRc 
Revolution he was in high favor with the 
British as an urbane and wittv satirist of 
the patriots. Although he opposed the 
Revolution he did not, like the other ma- 
jor Loyalist poet, Jonathan Odell, become 
virulent or descend to invectivi, but chose 
instead with gay humor to show the foibles 
and inconsistencies of the patria|ts. His op- 
position took a more serious turn when he 
acted as a go-between in the treasonable 
negotiations of Benedict Arnold and 
Andr6. Although he tolerantly tried to for- 
get differences of opinion after the war, 
destroyed his earlier political verse, and 
wrote some conciliatory lines, the erst- 
while rebels temporarily imprisoned him, 
causing him to nee to Nova Scotia. Not 
until 1793 was he able to return ’in safety 
to the U.S. His poetry was first collected 
in The Loyal Verses of Joseph Stansbury 
and Jonathan Odell (i860). Caroline Kirk- 
land was his granddaughter. 

STANTON, Edwin McMasters (1814- 
69), born in Ohio, attended Kenyon Col- 
lege (1831-3), was admitted to the bar 
(1836), and practiced law in Ohio until 
1847, when he moved to Pittsburgh. With 
an increasing number of important cases 
before the Supreme Court, he moved to 
Washington,D.C. (1856). In i860 he be- 
came Buchanan’s attorney-general, in 
which position, although he was a Jack- 
sonian Democrat and an opponent of slav- 
ery, he placed all emphasis on preseiying 
the Union and upheld the constitutional 
rights of slaveholders. He was a prominent 
critic of Lincoln’s policies, but entered the 
cabinet as secretary of war (1862), and 
proved himself an efficient, forceful ad- 
ministrator. His vindictiveness toward 
the South made him a leader of the radical 
Republicans who opposed Lincoln’s con- 
ciliatory attitude, and, when he continued 
as secretary of war under Johnson, he 
joined with Thaddeus Stevens and Seward 
in forcing an oppressive Reconstruction 
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program. As a result, Johnson attempted 
to oust him (1867), furnishing the pretext 
for 'the impeachment proceedings against 
the President. Stanton was reinstated by 
the6enate (1868). and resolved to remain 
in office, despite friction, until the failure 
^ the impeachment made his resignation 
necessary. He was appointed to the Su- 
preme Court just before his death. 

STANTON, Elizabeth Cady (1815- 
1902), Abolitionist and woman suffrage 
leader, was an editor of the Revolution 
(1868-^0), a militant feminist m^azine, 
and one of the authors of a History of 
Woman Suffrage (1881-7). Her autobiog- 
raphy, Ei 0 ity Years and More^ appeared 
in 1898. She was the mother of Harriot 
Blatch (q.v.). 

STANTON, Frank Lebby (i857-i9a7)> 
Georgia poet, popular for his simple, opti- 
mistic, patriotic lyrics. These were pub- 
lished in such volumes as Comes One with 
a Song (1898) and Songs from Dixie Land 
(1900). His newspaper column in the At-^ 
lanta Constitution was republished in part 
in Frank £. Stanton's Just from Georgia 

(1927). 

Star of the West^ see Sumter. 

Star-Spangled Banner^ The^ song by 
Francis Scott Key (q.v.), became the U.S. 
national anthem^ by act of Congress 
(1931), although it had long been popu- 
larly considered the anthem and had been 
officially used by the army and navy since 
the Spanish-American War. Key, on a 
legal mission, was detained by the British 
and forced to view the bombardment of 
Fort McHenry, near Baltimore, during 

the night of Sept. I3-I4> 1814. The sight 
.*11 a. ' — ; : — l yerses. 


State Rights 

and uses his leisure Tor star-gazing’ 
through his glass, *the Star-splitter.’ Brad 
and his friend, the poet, often spend their 
nights in this activity, bu^ though it pro- 
vides material for ‘some of the best things 
we ever said,' they remain in ignorance of 
the real nature of the universe: ‘We've 
looked and looked, but after all where are 
we?' 

Stars and Bars, The^ first flag of the 
Confederacy (q.v.), consisted of a hori- 
zontal white bar between two red bars, 
with a blue field containing seven white 
stars. The design was changed three times 
before the fall of the government. 

Stars and Stripes, The^ flag of the U.S., 
adopted by the Continental Congress 
(June I4, 1777). The flag of the thirteen 
united states was designed by Francis 
Hopkinson, and first contained thirteen 
stripes, alternately white and red, with 
thirteen white stars on a blue ground. Fif- 
teen stripes and fifteen stars were uSbd to 
designate the addition to the Union of 
Vermont and Kentucky (1794-1818), but 
after 1797 five further states had been ad- 
mitted, and an Act of Congress (1818) 
provided for a flag of thirteen stripes, with 
a new star to be added for each new state. 
Betsy Ross (q.v.) is said to have been the 
first manufacturer of the fl^, although 
this has frequently been denied. The flag 
is also referred to as ‘Old Glory' (q.v.). 
Stars and Stripes, The (1918-19), official 
newspaper of the A. E.F., printed in France, 
included among its editorial staff: F.P. 
Adams, John T. Winterich, and Alexander 
Woollcott. It was continued as an inde- 
pendent paper in the U.S. (1919-^^. 
Woollcott collected his tales of the A.E.F. 
from it in The Command Is Fomard 
(1919), and Winterich's informal history 
of the paper. Squads Write! (1931) includes 
some of its prose, verse, and cartoons. 

A paper of the same name was founded 
in 1942 as the newspaper of the U.S. armed 
forces during World War II. It wm issu<^ 
in most of the theaters in which U.S. 
troops were stationed, and continued after 
the war in smaller size to serve occupation 
forces. The largest editions were ffiosc for 
the European theater, published in Pans, 
Rome, and other cities (i942“'5)* 


of the flag still ^ « i 

set to the music of ‘Anacreon m Heavra 
by the Englishman John Stafford Smith 
(1750-183^, the anthem of the Anacreon- 
tic Societies, clubs of musical amateurs. 
Key's song was published as ‘the bom- 
bardment of Fort McHenry’ in broadside 
form (Sept. 1814), reprintrf the same 
month in The Baltimore Patriot, and in the 
author's Poems (1857). 


Star-Splitter, blank verse narrative 
by Robert Frost (q.v.) published in New 

"Sd'SSfiliSta'' Tifo4««.e,yio«qr . Krm th.l 

About our place among the infinities Calhora . intcroretation of 

^Iminates in his burning his house down as reserving to the state 

for the insurance, to buy a tdt^pe. He the^umtion m to^e^tate 

earns a living as a railroad ticket agent, all powers not speancauy grantca w me 
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federal TOvernmetit. This theory, which 
with Calhoun (q.v.) led to the doctrine of 
nullification (q.v.), was best expressed by 
him in his ‘South Carolina Exposition/ 
Other statements of the theory occur in 
the Kentucky and Vi^inia Resolutions, 
the Hartford Convention (^q-v.)« and in 
disputes leading up to the Civil War. 

States, with dates of admission into the 
Union (see also Regions) : 

Alabama — Dec. 14, 1819 
Arizona — Feb. 14, 191a 

Arkansas — ^June 15, 1836 
California — ^Sept. 9, 1850 

Colorado — ^Aug. i, 1876 

Connecticut — ^Jan. 9, 1788 

Delaware — Dec. 7, 1787 

Florida — Mar. 3, 1845 

Georgia — ^Jan. 2, 1788 

Id^o — ^July 3, 1890 

Illinois — Dec. 3, 1818 

Indiana — Dec. ii, 1816 

Iowa — Dec. 28, 1846 

Kansas — ^Jan. 29, 1861 

Kentucky — ^June i, 1792 
Louisiana — ^Apr. 8, 1812 
Maine — ^Mar. 15, 1820 

Maryland — ^Apr. 28, 1788 
Massachusetts — Feb. 6, 1788 
Michigan — ^Jan. 26, 1837 
Minnesota — ^May ii, 1858 
Mississippi — Dec. 10, 1817 
Missouri — ^Aug. 10, 1821 
Montana — Nov. 8, 1889 
Nebraska — ^Fcb. 9, 1867 
Nevada — Oct. 31, 1864 

New Hampshire — ^June 21, 1788 
New Jersey — Dec. 18, 1787 
New Mexico — ^Jan. 6, 1912 
New York — ^July 26, 1788 
North Carolina — Nov. 21, 1789 
North Dakota — Nov. 2, 1889 
Ohio — Mar. i, 1803 

Oklahoma — ^Nov. 16, 1907 
Oregon — Feb. 14, 1859 

Pennsylvania — Dec. 12, 1787 
Rhode Island — ^May 29, 1790 
South Carolina — ^May 23, 1788 
South Dakota — ^Nov. 2, 1889 
Tennessee — June i, 1796 
Texas — ^Dec. 29, 1845 

Utah — ^Jan. 4, 1896 

Vermont — Mar. 4, 1791 
Virginia — ^June 25, 1788 

Washinp;ton — ^Nov. ii, 1889 

West Vi^inia — ^Tunc 20, 1863 
Wisconsin — ^May 29, 1848 
Wyoming — ^July 10, 1890 
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Statue of Liberty, see Liberty, Statue of I 

STEARNS, Harold [Edmund] (1*891- 
1943), America and the Young Intellect 
tual (1921) stated the credo of the post- 
war generation, which he said *does dislike, 
almost to the point of hatred and certainly 
to the point of contempt, the type of pe& 
I>le who dominate in our present civiliza- 
tion . . .’ A definitive statement of this 
attitude appeared in the symposium that 
he edited. Civilization in the United States: 
An Inquiry by Thirty Americans (1922)% 
With his return from expatriation in 
France and growing awareness of social 
action in place of escape, described in The 
Street I Know (1935), be prepared a new 
manifesto, America : A Reappraisal ( 1 937), 
again a symposium by leading critics. 

STEARNS, Oliver (1807-85), arter grad- 
uation from Harvard (1826) and^arvard 
Divinity School, became a Unitarian 
clergyman. His ideas are expressed in such 
works as The Gospel As Applied to the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law (1851). With J.F.Clarkc 
and F.H.Hedge he was in the vanguard 
of the progressive Unitarian thinkers, and 
is said to be the first American th^logian 
to champion the theory of evolution as a 
cosmic law. He was a professor at Harvard 
Divinity School (1863-78). 

STEDMAN, Edmund Clarence (1833- 
1908), was both a poet and a successful 
Wall Street broker, as may be seen in his 
most famous work, ‘Pan in Wall Street,’ a 
poem published in The Blameless Prince 
(1869). Also an essayist and critic, he was 
a noted literary figure in his time, al- 
though later critics have considered his 
several volumes of verse, collected in Po- 
etical fVorks (1873), to be rather frigid re- 
flections of the genteel tradition, or echoes 
of Tennyson and other contemporary 
poets. His work as a critic was of higher 
rank, particularly in his notable edition of 
Poe with G.E.Woodberry, and in The 
Poets of America (2 vols.,1885). This work, 
along with A Library of American Litera- 
ture (ii vols., 1888-90) edited with Ellen 
M. Hutchinson, and An American An- 
thology (1900), did much to establish both 
a finer appreciation of and a greater in- 
terest in American literature. 

STEELE, Wilbur Daniel (1886;;- )> 

born in North Carolina and reared in Den- 
ver, is best known as a short-story wnter 
whose plots are frequently set in New 
England and South Carolina, his later 
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homes. His short stories have been co.. 
lectsd in: Landes End (1918); The Shame 
Dance (1923); Inland (1926); Tower 
•of Sand (1929); and other volumes. His 
novels include Storm (1914), Isles oj the 
j^st (1924)5 Tahoo (1925)5 Sound of Row^ 
locks (1938), and That Girl from Memphis 
(1945). The Terrible Woman (1925) is a 
collection of one-act plays, and in collabo- 
ration with his wife, Norma Mitchell 
Steele, he has written Post Road (1934) 

. and Penny y full length plays. With An- 
thony Brown he dramatized his short 
story. How Beautiful with Shoes (q.v., 1935). 
STEENDAM, Jacob (r. 1616-^.1 672), 
Dutch-born poet, came to New Netherland 
(r.1650) as a merchant and trader. To at- 
tract colonists to America, he published 
poems whose English translations bear the 
title : Complaint of New Amsterdam in New 
Netherland (1659), a petition for aid from 
Holland; Praise of New Netherland 
and ‘Spurring Verses* (1662), prefixed to 
a pamphlet on a plan for colonization on 
the Delaware River. He seems to have re- 
turned to Holland (r.1662), and his later 
life was spent in the East Indies. His poems 
were reprinted in a biography (1861) by 
H.C.Murphy, who also published them in 
an Anthology of New Netherland (1865). 

STEFXnsSON, Vilhjalmur (1879- 
), Canadian-born anthropologist, ar- 
chaeologist, and Arctic explorer, long resi- 
dent in the U.S., whose books include 
with the Eskimo (1913); The Friendly Arc- 
tic (1921, revised 1943); The Northward 
Course of Empire (1922); The Adventure of 
Wrangell Island (1925); The Standardiza- 
tion ^ Error (1927); Adventures in Error 
(*936); Unsolved Mysteries of the Arctic 
{]9Z9)\Iceland: TheFirst American Repub- 
lic (1939); Ultima Thule (1940); Green- 
land (1942); and Not By Bread Alone 
(1946). 

STEFFENS, [Joseph] Lincoln (1866- 
^936)5 born in San Francisco, graduated 
from the University of California (1889), 
studied abroad, and entered New York 
journalism (1892). He is best known for 
his leadership of the inuckraking move- 
ment. As managing editor of McClurds 
magazine (1902-6) and associate editor of 
the American Magazine and Everybody's 
(1906-11), he was a contributor to the 
journalistic expos6 of business and govern- 
ment corruption. His articles were col- 
lated in The Shame of the Cities (1904)5 
The Struggle far Self^ovemment (1906), 


and Upbuilders (1909). IGs Autobiography 
(1931) tells the story of his gradual evolu- 
tion of a theory of government and his 
transition from sensational reporting to 
the belief in a fundamental relation be- 
tween the various forms of corruption he 
had discovered. It also contains an ac- 
count of modern liber^ and radical move- 
ments, with which he was affiliated during 
much of his life. Lincoln Steffens Speaking 
(1936) is a posthumous collection of ar- 
ticles written during his later years, and 
Vis Letters were collected in 1938. 

STEGNER, Wallace [Earle] (1909- ), 
Iowa-born author, graduated from the 
University of Utah, is a professor at 
Stanford. His novels are: Remembering 
Laughter (1937), set in Iowa; On a Dark- 
ling Plain (1940), about a Canadian 
veteran seeking solitude on the prairie; 
Fire and Ice (1941), about a college stu- 
dent temporarily joining the Communist 
party; The Big Rock Candy Mountain 
(1943)5 about a Far Westerner who moves 
his mmily from one home to another in 
a futile search for fortune; Second Growth 
(1947), contrasting the lives of visitors and 
villagers in New Hampshire; and The 
Preacher and the Slave (1950), about Joe 
Hill of the I.W.W. Mormon Country 
(1942) studies folkways; One Nation 
(1945) depicts U.S. minorities; and Be- 
yond the Hundredth Meridian (1954) 
deals with John Wesley Powell. 
STEIGHEN, Edward, J. (1879- ), 

Luxembourg-born photographer noted for 
his photos of people and war subjects, and 
his varied experiments. His brother-in-law, 
Sandburg, wrote his biography. 

STEIN, Gertrude (1874-1946), born in 
Pennsylvania, was educated abroad, at 
California schools, and graduated from 
RadclifiFe (1897). She was stimulated at 
college by William James, and her psycho- 
logical experiments led her to study the 
anatomy of the brain at Johns Hopkins. 
Tiring of scientific work, she went abroad 
(1902), where she lived until her death, 
her salon in France attracting prominent 
writers and painters. Her early fiction, 
including Three Lives (q.v., 1909), stories 
of two servant girls and an unhappy Ne- 
gress, The Making of Americans (q.v. 
1925), and ALongGayBook (i93^^)5 shows 
a breakdown of traditional plot structure 
and discursive writing, and dependence 
upon intuitive means of exi>ressin^ the ac- 
tual present. Her later writings include: 
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Tender Buttons (1914), poetry without 
conventional logic or grammar, intended 
to express the qualities of objects; Geog- 
raphy and Plays (19^2); Composition as 
Explanation (1926), lectures given at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge; Lucy Church Amia- 
(1930), a novel; Howto Write (1931), a 
book of examples; The Autobiography of 
Alice B, Toklas (1933), her own autobiog- 
raphy, composed as though by her secre- 
tary; Four Saints in Three Acts (1934), 
an opera with music by Virgil Thomson; 
Portraits and Prayers (1934); Narration 
(i935)>^ four critical lectures delivered at 
the University of Chicago; The Geograph- 
ical History of America (1936), a formless 
work illustrating her literary theories; 
Everybody s Autobiography (1937), an ac- 
count of her American lecture tour; Pi- 
casso (1938); The World Is Round y a 

book for children; Paris France (1940), a 
sympathetic study of the French way of 
life; Ida (1941), a ‘novel*; Wars I Have 
Seen (i945)> an account of her life in 
France during the German occupation and 
her observations on previous wars; and 
Brewsie and Willie (1946), about personal 
and social problems of American soldiers 
in France during World War II. Her 
Lectures in America (1935), explains her 
philosophy of composition, which is partlv 
indebted to the aesthetic theories of Wil- 
liam James and Bergson’s concept of 
time. She contends that it is the ‘business 
of art* to live in ‘the complete actual pres- 
ent,’ and in describing her technique she 
compares it with that of the cinema. No 
two frames of a motion picture are exactly 
alike, yet the sequence presents to the eye 
a flowing continuity. Similarly, Miss 
Stein, by the use of partly repetitive state- 
ments. each making a limited advance in 
the theme, presents an uninterrupted 
series of instantaneous visions, so that one 
grasps a living moment in precise, ordered 
forms. This ‘moment to moment em- 
phasis in what is happening’ appears 
particularly in her early ‘portraits,^ and 
in Three Lives and The Making of Ameri- 
cans. Another of her concerns was ‘to tell 
what each one is without telling stories . . . 
so that the essence of what happened 
would be . . . the essence of the portraits.’ 
She wij^lso interested in ‘the relation be- 
tween Mor and sound.’ In order to con- 
vey hcHbneept of movement in the mo- 
don-pi^re manner, she set up a rhyth- 
mic P&tiprn and placed her emphasis upon 
die ve^ Nouns being names, she felt 
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that ‘things once they are named the 
name does not go on doing anything to 
them and so why write in nouns.’ She felt 
that most punctuation is ‘an unnecessary 
name of something.’ ‘It is evident "that 
when you ask a question you ask a que^ 
tion . . . and so why add to it the qifes- 
don mark.’ Other punctuation also inter- 
fered with the need for capturing motion: 
‘if writing should go on what had colons 
and semi-colons to do with it.’ In her 
poetry she holds a different theory about 
language; for, though naming, or noun- 
using does not carry prose forward, ‘you 
can love a name and if you Ibve a name 
then saying that name any I number of 
times only makes you love in more . . .’ 
and poetry is ‘really loving the name of 
anything.’ Thus, for her, pietry is a 
method of dealing ‘with everything that 
was not movement m space. ’\ Her own 
practice of these theories influenced other 
authors. Sherwood Anderson felt that she 
revivified language and was stimulated 
by her method of repetition with minute 
variations, as was Hemingway, both in 
the rhythms of his prose and his way of 
conveying emotions as inimediate experi- 
ence. Yale, which inherited her manu- 
scripts, in 1951 began printing all unpub- 
lished works, edited by Van Vechten. 

STEINBECK, John [Ernst] (1902- ), 
California novelist, attended Stanford 
University (1919-20. 1922-3, 1924-5), 
and worked at odd jobs, beginning his lit- 
erary career with Cup of Gold (1929), a 
romantic novel based on the career of Sir 
Henry Morgan, the buccaneer. This was 
followed by The Pastures of Heaven 
(i93^)> a collection of short stories por- 
tr^ing the people of a farm community in 
a Cfalitornia valley. His second novel. To a 
God Unknown (1933), tells of a California 
farmer whose pagan religion of fertility be- 
comes a mystical obsession^ and after a 
season of drought leads to his suicide as a 
sacrifice -on the sylvan altar at which he 
has worshipped. Tortilla Flat (q.v.,1935) 
won Steinbeck popular attention for the 
first time, with its sympathetically hu- 
morous depiction of the lives of Monterey 
paisanos. In Dubious Battle (q.v.,i93^)> 
the story of a strike of migratory fruit 
pickers, was the first of his novels con- 
cerned with the conditions of this class, 
which has continued to hold his interest. 
In Of Mice and Men (q.v.,1937), the story 
of two itinerant farmhands represents the 
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tragedy of a class that yearns for a home, 
of which it is perpetually deprived. After 
dramatizing this work with great success 
*(i93'Z)> Steinbeck published a volume of 
short stories, The Long Valley (q.v.,1938), 
(^ntaining the previously published Saint 
Kafy the Virgin (1936) and The Red Pony 
(1937, published separately with addi- 
tional material, 1945)- His concern with 
the problems of the landless farm laborer 
received greatest emphasis in The Grapes 
. of^Wrath (q.v.,1939, Tulitzer Prize 1940), 
a saga of a refugee family from the dust 
bowl, its migration to California, and the 
struggle to find work under an almost feudal 
system of agricultural exploitation. Fol- 
lowing two war books, Bombs Away: The 
Story 0/ a Bomber Team (194^) and The 
Moon is Down (1942), a novelette he later 
dramatized, about Norwegian resistance 
to the German occupation, he returned to 
the setting and mood of Tortilla Flat in 
Cannery Row (1944), a whimsical tale of 
idlers in Monterey and their relations with 
a sympathetic biologist. These people and 
this place appeared again in Sweet Thurs- 
day (1954). The Wayward Bus (1947) is a 
novel symbolizing a microcosm of frustra- 
tions in contemporary America as seen 
through the stresses on a group of people 
stranded in a rural California bus. Burning 
Bright (1950) in novelette form is a sym- 
bolic morality play about a man whose 
sterility forces him to accept another's 
child as his own. East of Eden (1952), his 
first major novel since The Grapes of 
Wraths is a long family saga from the Civil 
War to World War I, partly set in the 
Salinas Valley, using the theme of Cain 
and Abel in a story both symbolic and 
realistic of man's struggle between good 
and evil. Lesser works include The For- 
gotten Village (1941), script of a film de- 
picting Mexican village life and The Sea 
of Cortez (i94i)> written with Edward F. 
Ricketts, a journal of travel and marine 
research in the Gulf of California, con- 
taining Steinbeck’s reflections on life. The 
Pearl (1948) is a short parable about a 
Mexican fisherman who finds a great pearl 
that brings evil to his family. Steinbeck s 
fiction combines realism and romance, 
often inharmoniously. His settings are 
mainly rural areas, where people live 
close to the land, and where malevolent 
forces, such as drought or labor and mar- 
ket conditions or human greed, destroy 
this vital relation. In dealing with the con- 
sequent problems his approach is somc- 
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times lyric, sometimes sociological. All of 
his work is tinctured bv sentiment and is 
often unclear in its symbolism. The failure 
to resolve his approach appears in his style 
too, now direct, now poetic; his juxta- 
position of a pagan love of fertility with 
a matter-of-fact economic view of the 
land, and even The Grapes of Wraths con- 
sidered his best book, shows these dif- 
ferent attitudes and the ending to this 
primarily realistic novel is a conclusion 
whose value is purely symbolic. 

STEINMETZ, Charles Proteus (1865- 
I9^3)> German-born mathematician and 
engineer, came to the U.S. (1889), and was 
professor at Union College, Schenectady, 
New York (1902-:^). He was associated 
with the General Electric Company, for 
which he prepared studies on alternating 
current phenomena, magnetism, and 
lightning. 

STEPHENS, Alexander Hamilton 
(1812-83), paduated from the University 
of Georgia (1832), practiced law, served in 
the state legislature (1836-42), and rep- 
resented Georgia in Congress (184^59). 
Although a Whig, he denounced the Mexi- 
can War because he was devoted to peace. 
Eventually driven to become a secession- 
ist, he nevertheless hoped for conciliation. 
Upon the nomination of Winfield Scott 
(1852) as a Whig candidate favoring Free 
Soil, Stephens shifted to the Democratic 
party, and turned from defending slavery 
in the abstract to approving the reopen- 
ing of African trade to create more slave 
states. His inability to yield finally made 
him a supporter of the Confederacy, of 
which he became Vice President. In his 
desire to maintain civil rights, he came 
into conflict with Jefferson Davis, and he 
worked for an early though honorable 
peace. After a brief imprisonment, he was 
elected to the Senate (i 866), where he was 
not allowed to take his seat, although he 
later served as a member of Congress 
(1873-82). He was elected governor of 
Georgia just before his death. A Constitu- 
tional View of the Late War Between the 
States (2 vols.,i 868-70) was a senes of 
fictitious colloquies with his opponents, 
and he refuted its critics in The Reviewers 
Reviewed (1872). 

STEPHENS, Ann Sophia (i8i:|-86), in 
addition to contributions to leading liter- 
ary magazines and an editorial position 
on Graham" s Magazine, wrote some 25 
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books, chiefly Actionized treatments of 
English and American history. Alice Cop- 
ley: A Tale of ^een Mary's Time (1844) 
and The Diamond Necklace^ and Other Tales 
(1846) are typical of her flamboyant de- 
pictions of old England's nobility; and 
The Rejected Wife (1863) is representative 
of her handling of American history. Fash- 
ion and Famine (1854) is a melodramatic 
story of the contrasts of New York life. 
Malaeska\ The Indian Wife of the White 
Hunter (i860), probably her most famous 
book, sold some 300,000 copies, and was 
the first dime novel, a genre to which she 
contributed other stories. High Life in New 
York (i 843), written under the pseudonym 
Jonathan Slick, is Down East humor. 

STEPHENS, John Lloyd (1805-52), 
New Jersey-born author of travel books, 
best known for his Incidents of Travel in 
Central America . . . (1841) and Incidents 
of Travel in Yucatan (1843). 

STERLING, George (1869-1926), born 
in New York, was educated under Father 
Tabb in Maryland, went to California, and 
was thereafter identified with the state 
as a noted author and Bohemian. He fell 
under the influence of Bierce, ‘the Great 
Cham’ of literature on the West Coast, and 
consistently submitted his poetry to his 
master for criticism. Although later he 
recognized the signifipnce of modern 
poets, as evidenced in his Robinson Jeffersy 
the Man and the Artist 09 '^^) y his own verse 
harked back to what he had been taught 
by Bierce, and, with its emphasis upon ex- 
otic romanticism and rhythmical regular- 
ity, looked backward rather than forward, 
and failed to appeal to Eastern critics. He 
was best known for his sonnets, influenced 
by Keats, his simple musical lyrics, and 
lush, grandiose longer poems. His most im- 
portant books, whose titles reveal his 
characteristic attitude, include The Testi- 
mony of the Suns (1903), A Wine of Wiz- 
ardry (1909), and The House of Orchids 
(1911). Among his later books are Thirty- 
five Sonnets (1917) and Selected Poems 
(1923). He commited suicide in 1926. He 
is said to be the prototype of Brissenden 
in London’s Martin Eden, 

STERLING, James (1701 ?-63), Irish- 
born poet and dramatist, emigrated to 
Maryland (1737) as an Anglican clergy- 
man, and expressed colonial ideals in a 
series of conventional verses. He also 
wrote An Epistle to the Hon, Arthur Dobbs 
(1752), on the idea that Britain’s future 


lay in America, and Zeal against the Ene- 
mies of Our Country Pathetically Recom- 
mended (1755), against French interests 
in America. 

STEUBEN, Friedrich Wilhelm Au- 
gust, Baron VON (1730-94), Prussian offi- 
cer, came to America (1777) to instruct 
the Continental Army. He was appointed 
inspector-general, and the result of his 
discipline and organization at Valley 
Forge was apparent at the Battle of Mon- 
mouth, where he aided in rallying General 
Charles Lee’s retreating army. He was also 
a commander in Virginia, and served at 
Yorktown. After the war h^ received a 
pension and tracts of land, and became a 
U.S. citizen (1783). He wrote two works 
which were translated as Reflations for 
the Order and Discipline of t^ Troops of 
the United States (1779) and Letter on 
the Subject of an Established Militia (1784). 

STEVENS, Abel (1815-97), Methodist 
clergyman, known for works on his church, 
which include: The History of the Religious 
Movement of the Eighteenth Century y Called 
Methodismy (3 vols.,i 858-61); and His- 
tory of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
the United States (4 vols., 1864-7). 

STEVENS, Benjamin Franklin (1833- 
1902), and his brother, Henry Stevens 
(1819-86), were born in Vermont, but 
became noted London booksellers and 
bibliographers of Americana. 

STEVENS, James [Floyd] (1892- ), 

born in Iowa, after serving in World War I 
lived for a time in the Northwest, which 
furnished the background for his semi- 
autobiographical novels, Brawnyman 
(1926) and Mattock (1927). The tall talcs 
of the lumbermen provided material for 
Paul Bunyan (1925) and Saginaw Paul 
Bunyan (1932); Homer in the Sagebrush 
(1928) is a book of Western short stories. 
STEVENS, Thaddeus (1792-1868), born 
in Vermont, graduated from Dartmouth 
(1814), practiced law in Pennsylvania, 
and was elected to Congress (1849-53) as 
a ‘Conscience’ Whig and was a leader 
among Free Soil agitators, with fiery de- 
nunciations of all who condoned slavery. 
He became a leading Republican in Con- 
gress (1859-68), where he criticized Lin- 
coln and others who did not believe that 
the purpose of the war was to annihilate 
the South in order to destroy slavery. He 
continued to advocate radical Reconstruc- 
tion policies, and the reduction of the 
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South to a ‘territorial condition/ Having 
won his campaign for military rule in the 
South, he next used the excuse of Johnson’s 
removal of Stanton to introduce impeach- 
ment* charges, which failed, but he re- 
trained implacable to the end. 

StSvENS, Wallace (1879-1955), Penn- 
sylvania-born poet, lived in Connecticut, 
where he was an executive of an insurance 
firm. His poetry, first published in Har- 
monium (i 9^3)> was mostly written after 
• hiS 50th birthday. After his first book was 
reissued (i93i)> other volumes soon fol- 
lowed, including Ideas of Order (1935), 

OwVs Clover (1936), The Man with the Blue 
Guitar (i937)» of a World (194^), 

Notes Toward a Supreme Fiction (1942), 
Transport to Summer (1947)* The Auroras 
of Autumn (1950), and Collected Poems 
(1954). His musical verse, rich in tropic 
imagery but precise and intense in state- 
ment, is marked by concern with the con- 
trast between reality and appearance, and 
the emphasis upon imagination as giving 
an aesthetic insight and order to life, 
ideas set forth in The Necessary Angel 
(1951), essays. His view of the beauties 
and ironies of modern life is marked by 
intellectual comedy and the belief that 
The poem is the cry of its occasion 
Part of the res itself and not about it. 

STEVENSON, Ad^i Ewing (1900- ), 
born in California, graduated from 
Princeton (1922), and practiced law be- 
fore holding various governmental posts 
( 1 941-7) and his election as Governor of 
Illinois (1948). In 1952 he was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the presidency. His 
Speeches (1953) some Harvard lec- 
tures, Call to Greatness (1954), set forth 
his philosophy. 

STEVENSON, Robert Louis (1850-94), 
Scottish novelist, essayist, poet, and 
traveler, in 1880 married an American, 
Kannv Van de Grift Osbourne, whom he 
had followed from Europe to California. 
Among the literary results of his sojourn 
in the U.S. are The Amateur Emigrant y 
Across the Plains y The Silverado Squatters 
(qq-v.), and an unpublished ‘experiment 
in sensation,’ ‘Arizona Breckonridge; or, a 
Vendetta of the West,’ of which he finished 
only three ppts. In 1887-8 he returned to 
the U.S., living for several months at Sar- 
anac Lake, writing essays for ScrihnePs 
Mc^azine and with his stepson, Lloyd 
Dsbourne (q.v.), a farcical story, The 
^^ngBox (i888). In 1888 financed by 
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the publisher S.S.McClure, he went to 
Saoma and the South Seas, where his writ- 
ing included a vindication of Father Dam- 
ien (q.v.); and with Osbourne, The 
Wrecker (1892), in which Pinkerton is 
modeled on McClure, and The Ebb-Tide 
(1894). 

STEWART, Donald Ogden (1894- ), 
humorist, whose books include A Parody 
Outline of History (1921), Aunt Polly^s 
Story of Mankind (1923), Mr. and Mrs. 
Haddock Abroad (1924), The Craiy Fool 
(*925)> ^j^^Father William (1929). He has 
also written for motion pictures and 
acted in his own play. Rebound (1930). 
STEWART, George R[ippey] (1895- 
), Pennsylvania-born educator and 
author, graduated from Princeton (1917), 
has been a professor of English at the 
University of California since 1923. His 
non-fiction includes: Bret Harte (1931); 
Ordeal by Hunger (1936), about the Don- 
ner Party; John PhoeniXy Esquire (is07), 
a life of George H. Derby; Take Your 
Bible in One Hand (1939), a life of W.H. 
Thornes; Names on the Land (1945), a 
historical account of place-naming in the 
U.S.; U.S.40 {igS2)> pictures and text on 
the transcontinental highway; and Ameri- 
can Ways of Life (1954). His novels are: 
East of the Giants (1938), set in pre-Gold 
Rush California; Doctor^ s Oral (1939), 
about a Ph.D. examination; Storm (1941), 
whose main ‘character’ is a low-pressure 
area that occasions dramatic events as it 
bursts over California and sweeps the 
continent;Fw (1948), a similar treatment 
of a forest fire; Many An Autobiography 
(1946), the story of mankind; Earth 
Abides (1949), about life after a disaster 
has killed all but a few people; Sheep 
Rock (1951), the ages-long history of a 
Nevada site; and The Years of the City 
(1955), the life cycle of a Greek city. 
STICKNEY, [Joseph] Trumbull (1874- 
1904), New England poet, was known dur- 
ing his lifetime only as a classical student, 
despite the publication of his Dramatic 
Verses (1902). When his Poems were pub- 
lished by William Vaughn Moody and 
others (1905), it was discovered that he 
was a representative poet of his period. 
STIEGLITZ, Alfred (1864-1946). New 
York photographer and champion of mod- 
ern painting, experimented with three- 
color photography during the i89o’8, and 
established himself by his own works as 
well as through his editorship of The 
American Amateur Photographer (1892-6), 
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Camera Notes (1897-1903), and the quar- 
terly Camera Work (1903- ). In his 
smsdl New York gallery, he introduced 
modern French painting to the U.S. as 
early as 1908, and he was a leader in such 
rogressive art movements as those ex- 
ibited at the Armory Show. He was also 
the author of Picturesque Bits of Old New 
Yorky and Other Stories (1897). 

STILES, Ezra (1727-95), grandson of 
Edward Taylor, graduated from Yale 
(1746) and became a tutor at the college 
(1749-55). During two of these years he 
practiced law at New Haven, after which 
for 22 years he was a pastor of Congrega- 
tional churches in Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire, returning to Yale to become 
its president (1778-95). He was one of the 
most learned Americans of his time, and 
his ruling passion was to be a universal 
scholar. He was engaged in activities that 
ranged from the promulgation of silk man- 
ufacture in New England to helping found 
Brown University, and his boundless in- 
tellectual pleasure in the acouisition of 
knowledge is evidenced in tne posthu- 
mously published Literary Diary (3 vols., 
1901), the Extracts from the Itineraries and 
Other Miscellanies (1916), and Letters and 
Papers (1933), although he wrote little for 
publication during his lifetime. Except for 
a few Latin orations and some sermons, he 
produced only An Account of the Settlement 
of Bristoly Rhode Island (1785), and A His- 
tory of Three of the Judges of King Charles I 
(1794), a study of the regicides, Whalley, 
Dixwell, and Goffe, who had fled to New 
England. The Life of Ezra Stiles (1798) 
was written by his son-in-law, Abid 
Holmes. 

Stillwater Tragedy^ They novd by Al- 
drich (q.v.) publish^ in 1880. 

At Stillwater, a New England village 
whose residents are employed by the 
Miantowona Iron-Works and Slocum’s 
Marble-Yard, occurs the brutal murder of 
the miser, Lemuel Shackford. His wealth 
is inherited by his nephew, Richard Shack- 
ford, whom he has raised from a child. 
Richard is now the fianc£ of Margaret 
Slocum, and an executive of the Marble- 
Yard, where he has recently suppressed a 
strike fomented by his former friend^ Dur- 
gin, and the labor leader, Torrini. Richard 
goes to New York on business, having 
posted a reward for the apprehension of 
the murderer, and during his absence the 
detective, Edward Taggett, collects cir- 
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cumstantial evidence pointing to Rich- 
ard’s guilt. Margaret clings to belief in his 
innocence, and on his return he befriends 
the dying Torrini, whose gratitude causes* 
him to confess his part in the murder, 
whose principal was Durgin. Tagget^’s 
evidence is reinterpreted, the guilty than 
is arrested, Torrini’s family is rewarded, 
and Richard marries Margaret and be- 
comes a partner in Slocum’s Arm. 

STIMSON, Frederic Jesup (185^- 
1943), Massachusetts lawyer and author, 
after holding other government posts be- 
came the first U.S. ambassador to Ar- 
gentina (1914-21). He was a/professor of 
law at Harvard (1903-14), land besides 
many law books wrote Government by In- 
junction (1894), Labor in Itsyfielation to 
Law (1894), “^ke American Constitution 
(1906), The American Constitution as It 
Protects Private Rights (1923), The Western 
Way — American Democracy (1929), and 
My United States (1931). His earlier writ- 
ings, published under the pseudonym J.S. 
of Dale, included such Action as Rollo*s 
Journey to Cambridge (1879); The Crime 
of Henry Vane (1884); The Sentimental 
Calendar (1886); Mrs,Knollys and Other 
Stories (1894); King Noanett (18^6), deal- 
ing with 17th-century England and Amer- 
ica; Jethro Bacon of Sandwich (1901); and 
In Cure of Her Soul (1906). 

STIRLING, Arthur, pseudonym of Up- 
ton Sinclair (q.v.). 

Stirling, Peter, see Honorable Peter 
Stirlingy The. 

STITH, William (i 707-5 0 , born in Vir- 
ginia, was educated at William and Mary 
and at Oxford, and wrote The History of 
the First Discovery and Settlement of Vir- 
ginia (1747), based on careful study of the 
writings of John Smith, Robert Beverley, 
and the records of the London Company. 
This is the earliest important secondary 
account of the colony to 1624, and shows 
Stith’s sympathies to lie with the Com- 
pany ana against James I. He was chap- 
lain to the House of Burgesses, and pub- 
lished several sermons, besides serving as 
president of William and Mary (1752-5). 

STOBO, Robert (1727-^.1772), Scottish- 
born soldier, migrated to Virginia and 
served in the French and Indian Wars 
under Amherst and Wolfe. There is no r^- 
ord of him after 1770, but his Memoirs 
were published in 1800. He figures in Sir 
Gilbert Parker’s novel, The Seats qf the 
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Mighty y and is considered the prototype of 
Lismahago in Humphrey Clinker^ written 
by his friend Smollett. 

Stodkbridge Indians, name ^iven to the 
Mahicans (q.v.) who gathered in the Mas- 
sachusetts town of that name (1736). 
They were converted to Christianity, and 
at various times were taught in the mis- 
sion school by Jonathan Edwards and 
Samson Occom. They now live on a reser- 
vation in Wisconsin. 

STOCKTON, Frank R. (Francis Rich- 
ard) (1834-1902), Philadelphia novelist 
and short-story writer, was first known as 
an author of children’s stories, some of 
which were contributed to St,Nicholas 
(q.v.), of which he was an editor (1873- 
81). His juvenile stories are collected in 
Ting’^-Ling (1870), The Floating Prince 
and Other Fairy Tales (1881), and The Bee 
Man of Om and Other Fanciful Tales 
(1887). After the publication of his whim- 
sically fantastic novel, Rudder Grange 
(q.v., 1 879), he began to write for adults, 
dthough continuing the same use of ab- 
surd situations that had made his juvenile 
tales popular. His chief books, after 
Rudder Orangey were the volume of short 
stories (1884) whose title piece was the 
sensationally popular The Lady or the 
Tiger?' (q.v.), and the amusing novel, The 
Casting Away of Mrs,Lecks and Mrs,Ale^ 
shine (q.v., 1880), and its sequel. The Du- 
santes (1888). The public also clamored for 
sequels to his first novel, which he fur- 
nished in The Rudder dangers Abroad 
(1891) and Pomona's Travels (1894). 
lively fancy continued to create many 
ether tales and novels, but in later life 
took a somewhat different direction in 
such works as The Great Stone of Sardis 
(1898), A Vizier of the Two Homed Alex- 
ander (1899), and The Great War Syndi- 
cate (1889), which are sometimes humor- 
ously, sometimes seriously, concern^ 
with pseudo-scientific matters. The comic 
Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coast (1898) 
indicates another interest, continued in 
Kate Bonnet (1902), a satirical novel of 
17th-century piracy, ridiculing conven- 
tional romances on the subject. During the 
last three years of his life, Stockton lived 
in West Virginia, which he had already 
known and described in his novels. The 
Late Mrs, Null (1886) and Ardis Claverden 
(1890)* A collected edition of his fiction 
was published (23 vq1s.,i899-‘I904). 


STOCKTON, Robert Field (1795- 
1866), naval officer in the War of 1812 and 
the Algerine War, became commander of 
the Pacific squadron (1846). Capturing 
Santa Bpbara and San Pedro (Aug. 1846), 
and having command of Monterey, which 
Sloat had captured, he prodaimed him- 
self governor of the U.S.territory of Cali- 
fornia, but shortly turned over the gov- 
ernment to Fremont. He served in the 
Senate (1851-3). 

STODDARD, Charles Warren (1843- 
1909), California author, whose Poems 
(1867), edited by Bret Harte, preceded his 
wide travels that furnished material for 
his more famous works. Before 1873 he 
inade two trips to Hawaii and one to Ta- 
hiti, resulting in the sketches, South-Sea 
Idyls (1873; English edition, Summer 
Cruising in the South SeaSy 1874), which 
range from delicately tinted description to 
the lush prose which caused him to be 
compared with Pierre Loti. His voyage to 
Egypt and the Holy Land (1876-7) 
formed the basis for his narratives, Ma- 
shallahl (1880) and A Cruise under the 
Crescent (1898). He returned to live in 
Hawaii (1881-4), where he wrote The 
Lepers of Molokai (1885), first calling pub- 
lic attention to Father Damien (q.v.), and 
probably prompting his friend Stevenson 
to write his famous defense of the mis- 
sionary. Other books resulting from this 
residence were Hawaiian Life (1894) and 
The Island of Tranquil Delights (1904). 
While in Hawaii he also wrote A Troubled 
Heart (1885), ^ke story of his conversion 
to Catholicism. Upon his return he was a 
professor of English at the University of 
Notre Dame (1885-6), and at the Catholic 
University of America (Washington, D.C., 
1889-1902). His last years were spent in 
California, where, among other books, he 
wrote In the Footprints of Mr Padres 
(1903)* A posthumous collection of his 
Poems was made by Ina Coolbrith (1917), 
and a Diary of a Visit to Molokai in 1884 
was published in 1933. 

STODDARD, Richard Henry (1825- 
1903), born in Massachusetts, was reared 
in squalid surroundings there and in New 
York, and educated himself while working 
as an iron molder. He published a volume 
of romantic Poems (1852), and through 
Hawthorne's aid obtained a position as in«* 
spector of customs in New York (1853- 
70). After occupying other political posts, 
he became the literary editor of the New 
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York Mail and Express (1880-1903), hav- 
ing during the previous 20 years written 
reviews for the New York World, His 
poetry, published in such volumes as 
Songs of Summer (1857), Abraham Ldn^ 
coin: An Horatian Ode (1865), Poems 
(1880), and The Lion's Cub; with Other 
Verse (1890), was greatly admired in his 
day, but has come to be considered artifi- 
cial, sentimental, and lacking in force, de- 
spite his gifts of melody and imagery. 
After 1870 Stoddard and his wife hdd a 
salon that was considered a center of New 
York literary life, and included not only 
such prominent contemporaries as Bayard 
Taylor and E.C.Stednian, but lesser- 
known figures like Melville, whom he be- 
friended. During the last quarter of the 
century, Stoddard was a literary arbiter of 
the U.S., both through his newspaper crit- 
icisms and his editorial work, which in- 
cluded an edition of Poe (1894), with a 
complacent memoir attacking the charac- 
ter of this acquaintance of his youth. His 
autobiography, Recollections Personal and 
Literary^ was published in 1903. 

Elizabeth Drew [Barstow] Stoddard 
(1823-1902), his wife, in addition to their 
collaborations, wrote The Morgesons 
^1862), Two Men (1865), and Temple 
House (1867), realistic novels set in her 
native Massachusetts. Although praised 
by Hawthorne, these were considered too 
grim for the average reader, because of 
their truthful use of local color, anticipat- 
ing Sarah Orne Jewett and Mary W. Free- 
man. Her Poems (1895) displayed poor 
technique, but had an intense, sometimes 
morbid, quality of personal revelation. 

STODDARD, Solomon (1643-1 729), Con- 
gregational clergyman, graduated from 
Harvard (1662), served as the college li- 
brarian (1667-74), was for a time a chap- 
lain in Barbados (1667-9), and became 
pastor at Northampton (1672-1729), One 
of the most influential men in Massachu- 
setts, he was concerned not only with the- 
ology but also with governmental policy 
and public morals. He was an early cham- 
pion of the Half-Way Covenant, and in- 
troduced in his church the practice called 
Stoddardianism, which required merely a 
profession of faith and repentance, and not 
a nslation of a personal experience of 
prace, as the prerequisite for the commun- 
ion and other privileges of full church 
membership. He defended this policy 
against the attacks of Increase Mather in 


The Doctrine qf Instituted Churches (1700), 
The Inexcusableness of Neglecting the Wor^ 
ship of Gody Under a Pretense Being in 
an Unconverted Condition (1708), and An, 
Appeal to the Learned (1709). In these 
pamphlets he also advocated a national 
church, and the vesting of greater powd^ 
in the cleigy. In An Answer to Some Cases 
of Conscience Respecting the Country 
(1722), he attacked contemporary foibles, 
immorality, wigs, lavish dress, and undue 
bibulousness. His belief that ministers 
should frighten congregations with threats 
of damnation is expounded in The Efficacy 
of the Fear of Hell to Restrain Afen from Sin 
(1713) and A Guide to Christ\{l’^lJ^, His 
grandson, Jonathan Edwards, who fol- 
lowed him at Northampton, did not be- 
lieve in Stoddardianism. 1 

STODDARD, William Osborn (1835- 
i9^5)» served for some time as a\ secretary 
to Lincoln, of whom he wrote a biography 
(1884), and whose Table Talk he collected 
(1894). In addition to a book concerning 
his life. Inside the White House in War 
Times (1890) and The Lives of the Presi- 
dents (10 vols., 1 886-89), he wrote some 
seventy books for boys, of which the best 
known was Little Smoke: A Tale of the 
Sioux 

STOKOWSKI, Leopold [Antoni Stan- 
iSLAw] (1882- ), born in England, was 

educated at the Royal College of Music, 
Oxford, and the Paris Conservatory, and 
came to the U.S. (1905). He is best known 
as the conductor of the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra (1909-12) and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra (1912-36), for his symphonic 
arrangements of German and Russian 
music, and for his experiments in broad- 
casting, motion pictures, recording, and 
new musical instruments. 

STONE, Barton Warren (1772-1844), 
frontier evangelist who seceded from the 
Presbyterian Church (1804). He and his 
associates called themselves simply "Chris- 
tians,* and acknowledged no creed but the 
Bible. In 1832 they united with the Disci- 
ples of Christ of Alexander Campbell 
(q.v.). In addition to theological treatises, 
Stone wrote an autobiography (1847). 

STONE, Grace Zarino (189^ )i 
popular novelist, whose books include: 
The Heaven and Earth of Doha Elena 
(1929), the story of a Spanish nun; The 
Bitter Tea^ General Yen (1930), the story 
of a New England girl involved in a Chi- 
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ncsc uprising; The Almond Tree (1931); 
The Cold Journey (1934), and The Grotto 
(1951). Under the name Ethel Vance she 
^wroljs: Escape {1939), Reprisal (i94^i)> 
Jointer Meeting (1946), The Secret Thread 
(19^8). 

STONE, John Augustus (1800-1834), 
Massachusetts actor and playwright, best 
known for his romantic tragedy, Meta^ 
mora^ or the Last of the Wampanoags (q.v., 

I §29), written for Edwin Forrest. He 
acted in his own plays, Tancred: King of 
Sicily (183^1) and The Demoniac; or, The 
Prophet* s Bride (1831), and revised Pauld- 
ings The Lion of the West (q.v., 1831). 
Another play for Forrest, The Ancient 
Briton (1833), concerned Boadicea. Stone 
committed suicide in Philadelphia, where 
Forrest erected a monument to him. 

STONE, Lucy (1818-93), after gradua- 
tion from Oberlin (1847) began her life 
work in her native Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, and elsewhere, for the causes of 
woman suffrage and antislavery. Although 
she was married (1855) she retained her 
maiden name as a matter of principle. She 
founded the Woman* s Journal (1870), 
which for nearly half a century was the 
official publication of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 

STONE, Samuel (1602-63), English non- 
conformist, emigrated to America (1633) 
with Thomas Hooker, where he selected 
the site of Hartford, Connecticut, and re- 
moved there from Cambridge, with mem- 
bers of his congregation (1636). He was a 
leader of the New England synods, and 
after Hooker's death (1647) became sole 
minister of the Hartford Church. During 
the latter part of his life, he entered into a 
violent controversy on matters of church 
polity, seemingly occasioned by personal 
friction with the ruling elder. His view, 
verging on Presbyterianism, was called 
by Cotton Mather ‘a speaking Aristo- 
cracy in the Face of a silent Democracy. 
His sole book was A Congregational Church 
is a Catholike Visible Church (1652). 

STONE, WiLUAM Leete (1792-1 844), 
New York journalist and author, whose 
Tales and Sketches (2 vol8.,i834) and The 
Mysterious Bridal and Other Tales (3 vols.. 
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and History of Wyoming (1841), Unass 
and Miantonomoh (1842), and Border 
Wars of the American Revolution (1843). 
Among his works on topical subjects was 
an expose of Maria Monk (1836). As 
editor of the Commercial Advertiser, he 
was successfully sued for slanderous criti- 
cism of Cooper’s History of the Navy and 
Home As Found, and he was the subject of 
a satire by Laughton Osborne. 

William Leete Stone, Jr. ( 1835 - 
1908), his^ son, continued his father’s 
career of journalist, and completed his 
Ufe and Times of Sir William Johnson 
(1863). He was the author of several 
books on the Revolution, and of a History 
of New York City (1868). 

Stonewall Jackson, sobriquet of Thom- 
as J.Jackson (q.v.). 

STONG, Phil[ip Duffield] (1899- )> 

Iowa author, journalist, and Hollywooid 
scenarist, has written many novels of riiral 
life in Iowa, including: jRuir (1932), 

a tale of the Frakc family and their week 
at the fair; Stranger* s Return (1933), tell- 
ing of a New York girl’s visit to her grand- 
father’s Iowa farm; Village Tale (1934); 
The Farmer in the Dell (i935)» concern^ 
with a retired farmer and his success in 
Hollywood motion pictures; Week-end 
(1935); Career (1936), telling of a crime 
wave in an Iowa town; Buckskin Breeches 
(1937), a story of pioneer Ufe in the 1830*3 
and 1840’s; TheLongLane 09 S 9 )\Tvanhoe 
Keeler (1939); Miss Edeson C194O; Tron 
Mountain (1942); One Destiny (1942); 
Jessamy John (i947)> about John Law; 
end Forty Pounds of Gold (i95^)' has 
also written humorous fantasies and books 
for l^ys, including Honk: the Moose 
(1935) and No-Sitch: the Hound (193b)* 
He supplied the text for County Fair 
(1938), a book of photographs, and in 
Horses and Americans (193?) described 
the role played by the horse in the devel- 
opment of the U.S. Hawkses (1940) is a 
'biography of the State of Iowa, and If 
School Keeps (1940) « an account of the 
author’s education and school teaching. 
Stony Point, fortified promontory on the 
west bank of the Hudson River, ^5 miles 
north of New York City. It was the scene 
of a battle Quly 15-16, i779) between 
Clinton’s British force and Anthcmy 
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held the position only briefly^ the victory 
was important for improving morale and 
winning public confidence. 

Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Eve- 
ning, lyric poem in iambic tetrameter 
quatrains, by Robert Frost (q*v^, pub- 
lished in New (1923;. Tne poet 

stops his horse in the winter twilight to 
observe the beauty of the forest scene, 
and then is moved to continue his journey: 

The woods are lovely, dark and deep. 

But I have promises to keep, 

And miles to go before I sleep . . • 

STORM, Hans Otto (1895-1941), Cdi- 
fornia radio-telegraph engineer and fiction 
writer, graduated from Stanford (1910). 
His books include: Pity the Tyrant 0937 )* 
a novel set in Peru; 'Made in IJJS.A* 
(1939), a novelette revealing the pettiness 
of passengers in a shipwreck; and Count 
Ten (1940), about a young man's wander- 
ing life. 

STORY, Isaac (1774-1803), Massachu- 
setts author, whose A Parnassian Shopy 
Opened in the Pindaric Stile; by Peter 
^inceyEsq, (1801), a verse satire against 
Democrats, was modeled after the Eng- 
lish ‘Peter Pva&zx' Liberty (1795) and All 
the World's a Stage (1796) were conven- 
tional 18th-century poems, and his essays 
‘From the Desk of Beri Hesdin,' contrib- 
uted to the Farmer's Weekly Museumy 
imitated the ‘Lay Preacher’ essays of the 
editor, Joseph Dennie. 

STORY, Joseph (1779-1845), Massachu- 
setts jurist, was active in state politics 
and was a Democratic Republican con- 
gressman (1808-9), before he was ap- 
pointed to the U.S.Supreme Court (i8i i). 
He held this position for the rest of his life, 
made many important decisions on ad- 
miralty and prize law, and virtually es- 
tablished American patent law. After 1829 
he held a professorship of law at Harvard, 
where he was distinguished both as a 
teacher and as a pioneer in modern law- 
school training. In addition to other writ- 
ings, his series of Commentaries (1832-45) 
is particularly important for the three vol- 
umes On the Constitution (1833) and 
Equity Jurisprudence (2 vols.,1836). 

William Wetmore Story (1819-95), 
his son, graduated from Harvard (1838) 
and followed a legal career varied by his 
locations of sculpture and literature, in- 
:|feated in his Poems (1847). From 1847 
' Va devoted his time to sculpture and spent 


most of his life in Rome, where he was in- 
fluenced by sentimental neoclassicism. His 
Cleopatra and MedeUy the former de- 
scribed at length in Hawthorne’s The^ 
Marble Faun^ are representative of his 
choice of subjects, to which he gave plas;; 
dc expression in a smooth, cool, but rafher 
lifeless form. His books on Italy include 
Roba di Roma (1862), Vallombrosa (1881), 
Fiammetta: A Summer Idyl (1886), and£.v- 
cursions in Art and Letters (1891). Graffiti 
d' Italia (1868), a book of poems, shows 
the influence of his friend Browning. He 
edited the and Letters (2 vols.,1851) 
and Miscellaneous Writings (^852) of his 
father. He was the subject of |a biography 
by Henry James (2 vols.,i903j. 

Story (193171953), monthly^ magazine 
founded at Vienna by Whit Bprnett and 
his wife, Martha Foley. It was devoted to 
short stories, often by unknov^ writers, 
which large commercial journals would 
refuse ‘because of tabooed subject matter 
or treatment.’ Printed for a time in 
Mallorca, it moved to New York (1933), 
became a bi-monthly (1938) with book 
reviews and critical statements on the 
short story, and became a semi-annual in 
book form (1951). 

Story of a Bad Boy, They semi-autobio- 
graphical novel by Aldrich (q.v.), pub- 
lished in 1869 but dated 1870. 

Tom Bailey’s adventures begin with his 
sea voyage from New Orleans to River- 
mouth (Portsmouth, New Hampshire), in 
the course of which he meets an old tar, 
‘Sailor Ben.’ In Ri vermouth he lives with 
his Grandfather Nutter, his maiden grand- 
aunt Miss Abigail, and the trusted Irish 
maid, Kitty Collins. Sent to grammar 
school, he enjoys a typical boy’s life, and 
among his adventures with his gang, the 
Rivermouth Centipedes, are the presenta- 
tion of plays, the burning of a stagecoach, 
snow flghts, the thrashing of the town 
bully, and the firing of a collection of old 
cannon. Later, when he again meets Sailor 
Ben and brings him home to visit, it is dis- 
covered that the seaman is the long-lost 
husband of Kitty Collins. The story closes 
with the death of Tom’s father, and the 
boy’s going to seek a position in a count- 
ing-house. 

Story of a Country Town, They novel 
by E,W.Howc (q.v.) published in 1883.^ 

Ned Westlock tells of his early years m 
the midwestern farm village of Fairview 
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Story of Kennett 

and later in Twin Mounds, a near-by 
town! His father, the Reverend John 
Westlock, a stern, domineering farmer, on 
• Surjfiays preaches his harsh religion to 
their neighbors, who find in hymn-singing 
^nd Bible discussion the only release from 
their monotonous material preoccupa- 
tions. Ned’s close friends are his mother’s 
young brothen Jo Erring, who works on 
the Westlock farm until he is apprenticed 
to the miller, Damon Barker; and the 
youn^ school teacher, Agnes Deming. The 
miller tells the boys of the varied world 
beyond their narrow horizon, and Jo’s am- 
bition is stimulated when he falls in love 
with Mateel, daughter of the Reverend 
Goode Shepherd, although he is jealous of 
the Shepherds’ friend, Clinton Bragg, a 
blackguard. Ned’s brooding father sud- 
denly moves his family to Twin Mounds, 
where he trades in land and buys the 
weekly newspaper, editing it with his son. 

Jo builds his own mill and home, and mar- 
ries Mateel. John Westlock elopes with 
Barker’s sister, revealing his liaison with 
her, and Ned takes charge of the news- 
paper, while his mother crows ill with de- 
spair, dying just before her husband’s re- 
turn, broken and alone, after which he 
again disappears. Barker proves to be 
Agnes’s lost father, and she goes to live at 
his mill, attended by Big Adam, the eccen- 
tric hired man. Tragedy overtakes Jo in his 
new prosperity, when he finds that Bragg 
was once Mateel’s lover, and he becomes 
insanely jealous. He forces Mateel to de- 
sert him, makes impossible the reconcilia- 
tion both desire, and divorces her. When 
Bragg marries the dying Mateel, Jo stran- 
gles him, surrenders to the police, and soon 
commits suicide. Ned and Agnes inarry 
and live happily, but the desolate life of 
the country continues unchanged. 

Story of Kennett j The^ novel by Bayard 
Taylor (q.v.). 

Story of the Other Wise Man, The, 
essay by Henry Van Dyke (q.v.). 

Story Teller^ s Story, A, autobiograph- 
ical narrative by Sherwood Anderson 
■ (q.v.) published in 1924. In this ‘tale of an 
American writer’s journey through his 
own imaginative world and through the 
world of facts,* the author describes his 
poverty-stricken ‘mid-American’ ^y- 
^d; his service in the Spanish-American 
War; the people and experiences influential 
m his development; his various manual 
and managerial occupations, for which his 
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Stowe 

active, vivid imagination unfitted him; 
and the escapes into creative pursuits that 
made him finally a ‘teller of tales.’ 

STOUGHTON, William (1631-1701), 
probably born in England, graduated from 
Harvard (1650). studied at Oxford, and 
after losing his fellowship because of non- 
conformist ideas returned to Massachu- 
setts (1662) to hold various political posts. 
He was on the council of Andros, but 
turned against the governor, and was later 
lieutenant-governor under Phips. After 
the latter’s departure (1694), Stoughton 
was acting governor, except for one year, 
until his death. He presided at the Salem 
witchcraft trials, and was largely re- 
sponsible for their severe results. 

STOUT, Rex [Todhunter] (1886- ), 

novelist and publicist, whose fiction in- 
cludes such studies of contemporary char- 
acter as How Like a God (1929), Seed on 
the Wind (1930), and Forest Fire (1933). 
He is best known for detective novels 
about Nero Wolfe, gourmet and connois- 
seur who solves crimes without leaving his 
desk, including The League of Frightened 
Men (1935), The Hand in theGlove \ig2l)i 
Too Many Cooks (1938), Some Buried 
Caesar (1939), Not ^uite Dead Enough 
(1944), and Murder by the Book (1951). 

Stover at Yale, see Johnson, Owen. 

STOWE, Calvin Ellis (1802-86), born 
in Massachusetts, graduated from Bow- 
doin (18:^), studied at Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and became professor of 
Greek at Dartmouth (1831-3) and of Bib- 
lical literature at Lane Theological Semi- 
nary, Cincinnati (1833-50). He was ap- 

g minted commissioner for investigating 
uropean public schools, and his Report 
on Elementary Instruction in Europe 
(1837) had a great effect on American 
pedagogy. He was later professor of re- 
ligion at Bowdoin (1850-52) and of sacred 
literature at Andover (1852-64). His 
books include Introduction to the Criticism 
and Interpretation of the Bible (1835) and 
Origin and History of the Books of the Bible 
(1867). He was married to Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 

STOWE, Harriet [Elizabeth] Beecher 
(1811-96), daughter of Lyman Beecher, 
was reared in Connecticut under the Cal- 
vinist tutelage of her father. Her youth 
was one of morbid introspection, tempered 
partly by the liberal bcuiefs of her uncl^ 
Samuel Foote, and the reading of stoch 



Strmdiey Stnuigc Fruit 

romantic fiction as that of Scott, which in- White Tyranny (1871), a social satire; and 
fluenced her own later work. In 1832 she My Wife andl (1871), a fictional essay de- 
moved with her family to Cincinnati, where fending woman’s right to a career, which 
she taught at a girls’ schooL and began had as its sequel We and Our Neighbors. 
to write sketches of New England fife. (1875). Her Religious Poems were *pub- 
In 1 836 she married C.E.Stowe, who was lished in 1 867, and some of her many lesser 

then a professor in her father’s theological works were issued under the pseudonym 
seminary. She observed the life of slaves Christopher Cro^eld. After the Civil 
during a visit to Kentucky, was influ^ced War, Mrs.Stowe lived mainly in Florida, 

by the antislavery sentiment prevailing at and she described her quiet life there in 
her father’s school, and stored impressions Palmetto Leaves (i 873). 
that she used later in fiction. Upon moving 
to Maine (1850), she was stirr^ more 
than ever by antislavery discussion and 
availed herself of leisure time to write 
Uncle Tom's (q.v.,18^2), which 

brought her nation-wide prominence. Al- 
though she was not an Abolitionist, her 
supporters were, and, to defend herself 
from attacks on the accuracy of her book 
she wrote A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin 
(1853), a compilation of facts drawn from 
laws, court records, newspapers, and pri- 
vate letters. At the height of her fame, 
she made a trip to England (1853), where 
she was enthusiastically received, and of 
which she wrote in Sunm Memories of 
Foreign Lands (1854). To further the 
antislavery cause, she wrote her second 
novel, Dred^ A Tale of the Great Dismal 
Swamp (c[.v.,i8c6), which showed the 
demoralizing influence of slavery upon 
the whites. After another trip abroad, 
during which she was honored by Queen 
Victoria, Mrs. Stowe returned to begin Strange Fmitt novel by Lillian Smith 
the writing of a series^ of books set in (q.v.), published in 1944. 

New England and having fiction rather Nonnie Anderson, an educated mulatto 
than propaganda for their purpose. The girl, and Tracjr Deen, son of a white doc- 
Minister's Wooing (q.v.,1859),^ was a ro- tor, grow up in a Georgia town, where 
mance partly based on her sister’s life, their love affair must remain clandestine 
and contain^ an attack on the injustices despite the girl’s desire to devote her life 
of Calvinsim, a religion that she event- to Tracy, and his sincere affection. Tracy 
ually deserted. The Pearl of Orr's Island is torn between class tradition and his 
(q.v.,1862) was another novel using New suppressed wish to marry her. Her 
England local color, as was also Oldtown brother Ed, arriving from Washington for 
Folks (q.v.,1869). In 1869 she again went a vacation, tries to persuade Nonnie to 
abroad and met Lady Byron, from whom go North, and her sister Bess, wife of a 
she obtained the information she pub- Allman porter, also urges this, until 
lished in Lady Byron Vindicated (1870). Nonnie, pregnant, refuses an abortion and 
Her charge that Byron had had incestuous insists mat the only haziness she wants 
relations with his sister caused her to be is to bear Tracy’s child. Trac>r, meanwhile 
accused of scandal-mongering, and turned is unable to resist his dominating mother’s 
a great part of the English public against ^peal that he marry their neighbor, 
her. She retumea to New England themes Dorothy Pusey. Hegives money to Henry, 
in Sam Lawson's Oldtown Fireside Stories a Negro servant, to marry Nonnie and 
(1872), and in Poganuc People (1878) she legitimize their child. When Henry drunk- 
wrote a novel closelv based on her own enly boasts of this, he b overheard by Ed, 
childhood. Agyies of Sorrento (1862) was a who intercuts Tracy after a rendezvous 
historical novel set in Italy; Pink and with Nonnie, and kills him. Sam Perry, a 
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STRACHEY, William f/.i6o6~i8), firSt 
secretary of the Virginia colony, after a lit- 
erary career in England and a position as 
s^retary of the ambassador ro Constan- 
tinople (1606), accompaniedl Gates and 
Somers on the Viiginia expemtion of the 
Sea Adventure^ which was wrecked in the 
Bermudas (July 1609), reaching Virginia 
the following May. During the year that 
he remained in the colony, he w^te a let- 
ter describing the wreck, which was first 
printed by Purchas (1625). The manu- 
script describing the storm may have in- 
fluenced Shakespeare in writing The Tem- 
pest. Strachey’s other works include For 
the Colony of Virginea Britannia: Lawes 
Divine^ Morally and Martiall (1612), the 
first legal codification for Vi^inia, and 
The Historic of Travaile into Virginia Bri- 
tannia • • .. inscribed to Bacon in 1618, 
but first puDlished by the Hakluyt Society 
(1849). 
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Negro doctor, helps Ed escape North, but After the funeral, she is unable to destroy 
Henry is suspected. Although friendly her son’s love for Madeline Arnold^ and 
white men attempt to protect him in the the two go off to be married. Nina is left 
townjailjHenry is removed by a lynching with ' “ ‘ 

party, who burn him to death. Nonnie re- 


turns to her work as nursemaid, her life 
blasted by events whose nature she does 
not try to understand. Sam, who hopes to 
marry her, and Bess, who from the first 
has accurately iudged the weight of op- 


TTiui the quiet affection of Marsden, 
whom she marries, and the bitter conclu- 
sion that *our lives are merely strange 
dark interludes in the electrical display of 
God the Father.' 

STRATEMEYER, Edward (1863-1930), 


has accurately iudged the weight of op- author of fiction for boys, who under the 
pression oyer them, also re^rn to their pseudonym Arthur M. Winfield wrote the 
tasks, groping for meaning the tragic Rover Boys series, tales of preparatory 
plight of Southern whites and Negroes. school and college life. His Stratemeyer 


Strange Interlude^ drama in two parts 
and nine acts by O'Neill (q.v.), produc^ 
and published in 192% and awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize. Its stream-of-consciousness 
technique uses asides to reveal the inn^ 
thoughts of the characters, often in ironic 
contrast wi th their speech. 

Nina Leeds is the daughter of a New 
England professor, who, in his anxiety to 
keep her with him, persuaded her fianc6, 
Gordon Shaw, not to marry her before he 
went to France in the World War. Gordon 
was killed, and Nina despises herself be- 
cause she did not give herself to him, and 
hates her father. She grows neurotic, and 
as a nurse in a soldiers hospital offers her- 
self indiscriminately to the men in sacrifip 
to her dead lover. After her father dies, she 
feels a filial affection for Charles Marsden, 
a novelist secretly in love with her but 
excessively attached to his mother. On 
his advice and that of Dr. Edmund Dar- 
rdl, another admirer, who represses jus 
love for her in the interests of his scientific 
career, she marries Sam Evans, ineffectual 
and adoring, for whom she cares httl^ 
When Nina is about to give birth to a child 
Sam's mother reveals to her a strain of in- 
sanity in his family, and as a result Nina 
has an abortion. Hiding this from her 
husband, she has a child by Dr, Darrell, 
whom she comes to love. Sam, believing 
the child to be his, is inspired by his sup- 
posed fatherhood to confidence and suc- 
cess in his business career. Marsden sus- 
pects the relations of Darrell and Nina, 

1 but they are not disclosed, since Nina re- 
fuses Darrell's r^uest that she divorce 
Sam and marry him, and they do not meet 
again for ii years. Then the boy, Gordon, 
prefers Sam to his real father, and grows 
away from the influence of his passionate 
mother. Nina has lost both Darrell and 
her son, and Sam’s sudden death prevents 
her from disillusioning him about Gordon. 


OVIAWX ntll4 XXI Wr. JIAXO Kitratemeyer 

Literary Syndicate was responsible for 
such similar series as those concerned 
with Tom Swift and the Motor Boys. 
He also wrote several series Aat roman- 
tically depicted American history. 
STRATTON-PORTER, Gene (186^ 
1924), Indiana author of books for girls, 
including sentimental novels and nature 
studies illustrated by her own drawings* 
Her most popular are Freckles (i 904 )> 
about an Indiana waif who believes him- 
self to be an orphan, but who is eventually 
reclaimed by his wealthy father; A Girl oj 
the Limberlost (i909)> the story of the com- 
panion of Freckles, Eleanora, who hunts 
the swamps for moths, which she sells to 
get money for an education; and The 
Harvester (1911), about a naturalist who 
resembles Thoreau. The author was 
known in private life as Mrs.Porter but 
signed her books by hyphenating her 
maiden and married names. 

Straw^ They play by Eugene O'Neill 

(q.v.). 

Stream-of-consclousnees, a develop 
ment of realism (q.v.), influenced by m^- 
ern psychological knowledge, is a method 
of the contemporary novel used to depict 
the mental and emotional reactions of 
characters to external events, rather than 
the events themselves. As opposed to toe 
usages of conventional plot structure, de- 
scription, and characterization, the^tion 
is presented in terms of images and atti- 
tudes within the mind of one or more cen- 
tral figures. Poe, especiaUy in such 
as ‘The Tell-Tale Heart,’ and Mdville and 
Henry James are «»nsidered to be among 
the predecessors of the FrenA mnowtore 
and of James Joyce, whose Ulysses is the 
prototype of many contempor^ srorks 
lommted by this 
who have upon occasion usM 
of-consciousness technique include Mot- 
ingway, Sherwood Anderson, E.M. 
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Strickland 


Roberts^ W.C.Wiiliams, Dos Passey Con- 
rad Aiken, Faulkner, and James T. Far- 
rell. In Strange Interlude^ O’Neill trans- 
ferred this approach to the theater, by the 
use of soliloquies and asides. 

STREET, Alfred Billings (1811-81), 
New York lawyer and librarian, whose 
books of poetry, greatly admired in their 
time, include The Burning oj Schenectady 
(1842) and Frontenac (1849). His descrip- 
tions of nature were especially appreciated. 

Street Scene^ play by Elmer Rice (q.v.), 
produced and published in 1929 and 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize. 

Against the background of life in a New 
York tenement are presented the lives of 
the Kaplan and Maurrant families: Sam- 
uel Kaplan, a Jewish youth, falls in love 
with Rose Maurrant, an Irish girl, whose 
browbeaten mother, Anna, has taken as 
her lover the milk driver, Steve Sankey. 
Her father, Frank, in a drunken rage kills 
her and Sankey. Rose, meanwhile, having 
refused a prosperous married man who 
wants to take her ‘away from all this,’ tells 
Sam that though she loves him she can 
never belong to anyone, for she must care 
for her bromer and save him from an en- 
vironment that leaves no life unblighted. 
STREETER, Edward (1891- ), au- 

thor of Dere Mable: Love Letters of a 
Rookie (1918), *SaTne Old Billy eh MableF 
(1919), and As You Werey Bill! (1920), 
popular humorous treatments of the U.S. 
soldier in World War I. Later humorous 
books mclyide Father of the Bride (1949). 
STREIT, Clarence (1896- ), Mis- 

souri-born journalist and political writer, 
whose plan presented in Union Now 
(1939) and Union Now with Britain (1941) 
is to institute a federal union of demo- 
cratic states patterned after the federal 
structure of the U.S. A Federal Union 
organization promotes these ideas. 

Strenuous Li/e^ The, essays by Theodore 
Roosevelt, (q.v.). 

STRIBLING, T[homas] S[igismund] 
(1881- ), born in Tennessee, gradu- 

ated from the University of Alabama 
(1904), studied and practiced law, and 
served on the staff of the Taylor-Trotwood 
Magazine. Birthright (1922), his first im- 
portant novel, is concerned with the hope- 
less struggle of an educated mulatto to 
make his way in a world dominated by 
race prejudice. The author’s residence in 
Venezuela provided the background for 


the adventure stories, Fombombo (1923) 
and Red Sand (1924), but Teeftallow 
(1926}, dramatized as Rope (1928), is a 
bitterly^ realistic novel of a Tennessee 
mountain town, exhibiting the commu- 
nity’s bigoted ignorance and its crushing 
the love of a couple who do not conform to 
convention. Bnght Metal (1928) is the 
story of a sophisticated woman’s marriage 
into a Tennessee mountain family, and 
her adjustment to this new environment. 
Stribling again turned to Venezuela in 
Strange Moon (1929), a novel, and Clues 
of the Caribbees (1929), a book of detective 
stories with exotic settings. After writing 
Backwater (1930), a novel^set in Arkansas, 
he began his most ambitious Work, a tril- 
ogy on life in the South. The l^rge (1931), 
the first of this series, is a realistic study of 
the middle-class Vaiden family in Ala- 
bama just prior to, during, and after the 
Civil War. Jimmy Vaiden, after rising 
from poor white, hard shell Baptist begin- 
nings, loses his slaves and cotton gin when 
he falls into debt to J.Handback, the local 
storekeeper. His son Miltiades Vaiden is 
forced to become the overseer of the Lace- 
field manor. The Store (1932; Pulitzer 
Prize, 1933) opens in 1884, when Milti- 
ades, a retired colonel and former Klan 
leader, is settling into a shiftless middle 
^e, out of tune with the new South. Hav- 
ing lost his job as overseer, he is bitter 
against Handback, and by slow, unscru- 
pulous means he works until he acquires 
the store. The trilogy is concluded in Uw- 
finished Cathedral (1934), set in contempo- 
rary Alabama. Miltiades is now president 
of the local bank, the most feared and 
consequently the most respected man of 
the town. As the force behind a real-estate 
boom, he builds a cathedral that is to be 
his monument. The disgruntled son of a 
man he has cheated bombs the edifice, and 
Miltiades is pinned to death beneath the 
wreckage. Stribling has since written The 
Sound Wagon (1935), a satirical novel of 
politics, law, and social inequality in the 
contemporary U.S., and These Bars of 
Flesh (1938), an amusing satire of educa- 
tors, politicians, and radicals at the 
Northern university of Megalopolis. 

STRICKLAND, William (r. 1787-1 854 )» 
Philadelphia architect, studied under La- 
trobe, and was, like him, an important 
leader in the Greek Revival (q^-)« His 
buildings of classical design in rhiladel- 
rhia include the Bank of the United 
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States (1824)^ now the Custom House; 
the Merchants’ Exchange (1834); and the 
United States Naval Asylum (1827). He 
. was also an engraver and engineer. 

STRONG, JosiAH (1847-1916), born in 
•Illinois, after graduation from Western 
Reserve University (1869) became a Con- 
gregational minister preaching the ^social 
gospel’ outlined in his book, Our Country 
(1885), which called for a humanitarian 
purihcation of capitalism and a spreading 
oT Christianity and this liberalized Anglo- 
Saxon civilization throughout the world. 
His other books include: The Twentieth 
Century City (1898); Religious Movements 
of Social Betterment (1900); and The Next 
Great Awakening (1902). 

STRUBBERG, Friedrich Armand 
(1806-89), German author, lived in the 
U.S. (1826-9), and again as a Texas colo- 
nist (r. 1 839-54). His frontier life afforded 
material for many novels depicting Ger- 
man colonization in the Southwest, the 
lives of slaves, the Mexican War, the life 
of the Indians, and frontier conditions. 
None of his works was translated into 
English, but he attained great fame 
abroad as a counterpart of Cooper and an 
accurate portrayer of American life. He 
wrote under the pseudonym Armand. 

STUART, Charles (178^-1865), born in 
Jamaica, served in the British East India 
Company, and emigrated to the U.S., 
where he became converted to antislavery. 
His tract. The West India Question: Imme- 
diate Emancipation Safe and Practical 
(1832), became the great text of abolition- 
ists both in Great Britain and America, 
and was followed by many similar pam- 
phlets. His most famous American disciple 
was Theodore Weld. 

STUART, Gilbert (1755-1828), born in 
Rhode Island, went to London (1775) to 
study painting under Benjamin West, and 
soon achieved success with his half-length 
portraits. After six successful but extrava- 
gant years in London, he moved to Dublin, 
where he again accumulated debts. He re- 
turned to New York (f.17^2) to paint 
Washington, and in 1795 finished his first 
portrait, called the Vaughan type. His 
other paintings from life are the full- 
length Landsdowne portrait and the fa- 
mous unfinished Athenceum head^ from 
which he painted many replicas. It is from 
works that the accepted likeness of 
Washington derives. He painted other 


Stuart 

^rtraits of Washington from memory. 
After living and working in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Washington, Stuart 
moved to Boston (1806), where he painted 
other leaders, generally in the same poses 
and backgrounds, emphasizing mainly the 
face and hands. Since he seldom signed his 
canvases, and since many younger painters 
copied his unfinished portrait of Washing- 
ton, controversy periodically arises as to 
the authenticity of Stuart's own facsimiles. 
In most Stuart portraits there is a typical 
18th-century tendency toward idealiza- 
tion, and in the Washington portraits he 
depicts the noble statesman rather than 
the man. 

STUART, James Ewell Brown (1833- 
64), Confederate general and cavalry 
commander, distinguished himself in the 
battles of Bull Run, the Seven Days' Bat- 
tles, Antietam, and Chancellorsville, at 
the last of which he commanded the corps 
of Stonewall Jackson after Jackson*^ was 
wounded. He was a great aid in his daring 
raids into Union territory, but his absence 
on such an expedition at the beginning of 
the Battle of Gettysburg may nave con- 
tributed to the Southern defeat. While 
serving in the Wilderness Campaign, he 
was mortally wounded. From his initials 
was derived the nickname, ‘Jcb' Stuart. 
He figures as a character in J.E.Cooke’s 
Surry of Eagle's Nest and its sequels. 
STUART, Jesse (1905- ), Kentucky 
author of regional literature which in- 
cludes Man with a Bull-Tongue Plow 
(i934)> 700 sonnets; Album of Destiny 
(1944), a second book of poems; Head 0* 
W- Hollow (1936), Men of the Mountains 
(1941), and Tales from the Plum Grove 
Hills (1946), stories; and novels in- 
cluding Trees of Heaven (1940), about a 
farm couple and their son's love for the 
daughter of poor-white squatters; Mon- 
grel Mettle (1944), a satirical story of a 
dog; Taps for Private Tussie (1944), about 
a mountain family's partly humorous ad- 
ventures in spending insurance money 
paid after the supposed death of a son in 
the Army; Foretaste of Glory (194^); 

Hie to the Hunters (1950)* Beyond Dark 
Hills (1938) and The Thread /to Runs so 
True (1949) are autobiographies. 

STUART, Robert (1785-1848L Scot- 
tish-bom fur trader, was one of the party 
that went from New York by sea to found 
Astoria (1811). His return overland 
(1811-12) in a hazardous expedition is de- 
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scribed at len|;th in Irving’s Astoria^ and 
Stuart’s own journal was first printed in 
P.A.Rollins’s The Discovery qf the Oregon 

Trail {i92sy 

STUARTy Ruth [McEnery] (1849- 
191*^), Louisiana author of local-color 
stones, which depict the characters of the 
South in post-bellum times. Her sentimen- 
tality. optimism, and ability at dialect 
won ner a wide popularity. Her collec- 
tions include A Golden Wedding and 
Other Tales (1893), Simpkinsville: 
Character Tales (1897), and Aunt Amity* s 
Silver Weddin^^ and Other Stories (1909). 
Sonny (1896) is a long story, told in mon- 
ologues, about the poor whites of Arkan- 
sas. 

Stubb, character in Moby-Dick (q.v.). 

Studs Lonigan^ fictional trilogy by 
Tames T. Farrell (q.v.), which indudes 
Young Lonigan^ The Young Manhood qf 
Studs Lonigan^ and Judgment Day (qq.v.). 

STURGIS, Howard Overino (1855- 
1920}, born in London of wealthy Massa- 
chusetts parents, lived most of his life 
abroad, where he was an intimate of such 
literary celebrities as Henry James, 
Edith Wharton, and his ‘quasi-cousin’ 
Santayana. He wrote several novels with 
English settings, the best known being 
Belchamber (1904), the story of a tender 
young marquis in opposition to his own 
dass and bent upon creating a universal 
brotherhood. 

STUYVESANT, Peter (1592-1672), 
last Dutch governor or director-general of 
New Netherland (1647-64), He ruled des- 
potically and arbitrarily, until forced by 
the English to surrender the colony. His 
violent temper, his remarkable api^ar- 
ance, and his famous ornamented silver 
leg caused him to figure often as a charac- 
ter in fiction. He is satirized as ‘Peter the 
Headstrong’ in Irving’s History qf New 
York (q.v|). The farm or bouwerie on 
which he lived the last seven years of his 
life gave the name to the Bowery. 

Such Counsels You Gave to Me, free 
verse narrative by Jeffers (q.v.), the title 
of a volume published in 1^7. It is 
on the old Scottish ballad, ‘Edward, 
Edward.’ 

Howard Howren, eager for knowledge 
and success, has worked his way throu^ 
high school and a jrear of collet, unaided 
his brutal, stupid father. Ill and over- 
^ ' he fears a nervous collapse, and 


returns to the family farm on the Cali- 
fornia coast, carrying a phial of poison 
with which to kill himself if his demand 
for financial aid is refused. His neurotic , 
mother suspects his purpose, and, after 
his father laughs at his request, she per- 
suades her son that it is better to live," 
even though he must work on the farm. 
At the same time she reveals her hatred 
and fear of her husband, of whose death 
she says she has been dreaming. A few 
months later, during an emotional crisis, 
Howard poisons his father. His mother 
then reveals her incestuous passion for 
him, and he realizes that his ambition and 
inner conflict have arisen from an unnat- 
ural love for her. He refuses tomossess her, 
however, and she becomes insane. He ac- 
knowledges to himself that his crime de- 
veloped inevitably from ‘divided desire 
and the split will,’ but decides tnat, rather 
than ‘escape easily’ by suicide^ he must 
undergo the ordeal of trial and execution. 
‘There are certain duties,’ he tells himself, 
‘Even for . . . what did you say.? , . , 
modern man.’ 

SUCKOW, Ruth (1892- ), Iowa au- 

thor, whose first novel, Country People 
(1924), is a strongly realistic study of 
three generations in a German-American 
family, the Kaetterhenrys, from their set- 
tlement in Iowa (1850) to their contempc^ 
raiy wealth and consequent loss of their 
original culture. The Odyssey of a Nice Girl 
(1925) tells of a young Iowa girl’s struggle 
against the repressions of her family and 
the surrounding culture, and her eventual 
escape through marriage. Her subsequent 
fiction on the life of the region includes: 
Iowa Interiors (1926), a collection of short 
stories published in England as People and 
Houses (1927); The Bonney Family (19^8), 
a novel about a minister’s household in 
the mean, unimaginative surroundings of 
a small Iowa town; Cora (1929), relating 
the Americanization of a German immi- 
grant girl and her family; The Kramer 
Girls (1930), a novel; Children and Older 
People (1931), short stories; The Folks 
(1934), about the good but dull imddle- 
dass Fergusons; and New Hope (1942), 
about a small-town minister. Carry-O^er 
(1936) collects Country People^ The Bonney 
Family ^ and stories. Some Others and My- 
self (1952} indudes stories and memoirs. 
Suffragette, see Woman Suffrage. 

Sugar Act, see Molasses Act. 

Suggs, SiMOK, see J.J.Hooper. 
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SULLlVANt John L[awrence] (1858- 
1918), heavyweight boxing champion of 
the world (1882^92) until his defeat by 
T.J^Corbett. He is the subject of a poem 
by Vachel Lindsay, 'John L Sullivan, the 
Strong Boy of Boston.’ 

SWLLIVAN, Louis Henri (1856-192^1), 
Boston-born architect, studied at toe 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
worked under Major Jenney, architect of 
the first steel-frame skyscraper, and 
studied in France and Italy. In Chicaro, 
as a member of the firm of Adler and Sulli- 
van, he fought against the architectural 
eclecticism and classical dominance of 
C.F.McKim and Stanford White, and 
created a number of buildings in which 
form followed function, and superimposed 
traditional ornamentation was repudi- 
ated. In the Wainwright Building (1890) 
at St.Louis, he executed the first sky- 
scraper that freely recognized the sted 
skeleton, and in the Transportation Build- 
ing (1893) ^he Columbian Exposition, 
his original design foreshadowed modem 
architecture. Although conventional ar- 
chitects were more prominent in his day, 
he later became famous for his expression 
of function, frank use of materials, and 
emphasis on vertical piers to stress the 
lof .iness of the skyscraper, in such struc- 
tures as the Condict Building (New York) 
and the Garc Building and Stock Ex- 
change Building (Chicago). His theories, 
expounded in Autobiography of an Idea 
(1924), have been earned on by his pupil 
Frank Lloyd Wright. 

SULLIVAN, Mark (1874-1952), Journal- 
ist who, through his newspaper column on 
political events, is considered a spokesman 
for the conservative Republican tradition. 
He is best known for Our Times: the 
United States^ 1900-1925 (6 vols.,1926;- 
36), a survey of the American scene, di- 
vided into eras studied both in their larger 
events and in the more informal matters 
that helped mold contemporary opinion. 
His autobiography. The Education of an 
American (1938), deals with his youth in 
Pennsylvania, schooling at Harvard, 
muckraking journalism with such maga- 
zines ^ McClure* s and Collier* s^ and mili- 
tant liberalism in behalf of the early Pro- 
gressive party, and carries the account of 
his life to his mid-forties 

SULLY, Thomas (1783-1872), bora in 
England, was brought to Charleston at 
the age of nine, and later studied portrait 


Sumner 

painting under Gilbert Stuart and in Lon- 
don under Benjamin West (1809-10). 
Upon his return to Philadelphia he began 
his best work, which includes such charac- 
^zations as the portraits of Doctor Rush^ 
Doctor CoateSy and Cooke the actor as 
Richard III. In 1837 he went abroad to do 
a portrait of Queen Victoria, but upon his 
return (1838) found that his popularity 
had declined with the rise of realism, su- 
perseding the elegant, aristocratic por- 
trait tradition of the English school to 
which he belonged. 

Summery novelette by Edith Wharton 
(q.v.). 

Summer in Arcadyy Ay novel by J.L. 
Allen (q.v.). 

SUMMERFIELD, Charles, pseudonym 
of Alfred W. Arrington (q.v.). 

SUMNER, Charles (1811-74), Boston 
lawyer, was elected on the Free Soil 
ticket to the Senate (1851), where he be- 
came the spearhead of New England lib- 
eral opposition to the South. His vehe- 
ment oratory in opposition to the Fugitive 
Slave Law and the Kansas-Nebraska Bill 
reached its height in the speech. The 
Crime against Kansas’ (May 19-20, 
1856), invidiously attacking Senator But- 
ler of South Carolina and other Southern- 
ers. Two days later he was physically as- 
saulted in the Senate by Representative 
Proton S. Brooks, a relative of Butler. 
This brutal beating made Sumner a mar- 
tyr, and, though he was forced by ill- 
health to be absent from the Senate for 
three and a half years, he continued to 
hold his position, and was re-elected. 
Upon his return he was the leading repre- 
sentative of the Republican party, which 
he had helped to found, and was not only 
among the hrst to suggest emaneijpation, 
but also urged equal civil rights for Ne- 
groes. As chairman of the conimittee on 
foreign affairs, his tactful handling of such 
matters as the Trent Affair did much to 
preserve smooth foreign relations, but in 
national affairs he opposed Lincoln by 
contending that the seceded states had no 
rights under the Constitution. Under 
Johnson this difference on Reconstruction 
policy grew to such an extent that he was 
a leader of the radical Republicans, and 
took a prominent part in the impeach- 
ment proceedings. He also opposed Grant, 
particularly on his desire to annex Santo 
Domingo, and his demotion from the chair* 
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manship of the committee on foreign rela- 
tions, presumably because of the Presi- 
dent’s wi^, caused him to turn against 
his own party. Throughout his life he was 
known for his courageous crusading and 
the lofty eloquence of his speeches, which 
have been preserved in his Works (1870- 

83). 

SUMNER, William Graham (1840* 
1910), professor of political and social sci- 
ence at Yale (i 87!2-I909), is famous both 
for his economic and his sociological trea- 
tises. In economics he championed free 
trade, and is usually considered an adv(> 
cate of laissez-faire, although his opposi- 
tion to governmental control and labor or- 
ganization was founded on the theory that 
they were likely to be unintelligent experi- 
mentation instead of scientific and unsen- 
timental correction. In sociology, he be- 
lieved that the science of society must be 
based on the study of the full interrela- 
tions of all institutions, from their most 
primitive to their most complex forms. He 
found that custom was the basis of all in- 
stitutions, and in his book Folkways 
(1907) made a careful study of this under- 
lying faefor, showing the anthropological 
and sociological evolution of social insti- 
tutions. His books on economics include 
What Social Classes Owe to Each Other 
(1883) and Protectionism (1885). His un- 
finished book. Science of Society (4 vols., 
1927), was completed by A.G. Keller, who 
edited other works under the titles War 
and Other Essays (1911), Earth Hunger 
and Other Essays (1913), and The Forgot- 
ten Man and Other Essays (1919). 

Sumter, Fort, in the harbor of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, was the site of the 
first military action of the Civil War. Ma- 
jor Anderson, commandant of Union 
forces at Charleston, evacuated other for- 
tifications, placing his 129 men at Sumter 
(Dec. i860). Governor Pickens demanded 
^eir withdrawal, and, following Ander- 
son’s refusal, a volunteer army under 
Beauregard b^ieged the fort. The Star of 
the West, a Northern merchant ship, was 
sent with reinforcements; before it could 
land its men and supplies, it was fired 
upon by the Southerners and forced to put 
to sea again. When President Lincoln an- 
nounced his intention of sustaining the re- 
sistance (April 8, 1861), Pickens ordered 
the fort bombarded. Anderson endured 
the severe fire for two days (April 12-14) 
but because of lack of provisions was 


Sun-Up 

(breed to surrender. Until their evacuation 
of Charleston (1865), the Confederates 'oc- 
cupied Sumter. 

Sun Also RiseSf The^ novel by Heming- 
way (q.v.) published in 1926. The title is 
derived from a pessimistic passage in Ec- 
clesiastes, expressing a cynical disillusion 
in keeping with the post-war attitude. The 
English title of the work is Fiesta. 

Lady Brett Ashley, 'as charming when 
she is drunk as when she is sober,’ is travr 
cling on the continent, waiting for a di- 
vorce in order to marry Michael Camp- 
bell. Among her other satellitds are Jake 
Barnes, an American newspaper corre- 
spondent; his friend Bill Gorton; Robert 
Cohn, an American Jewish novelist; and 
an eccentric Greek count. Cohn is weary 
of his mistress, Frances Clyne, and falls in 
love with Brett, although neither she nor 
his other acquaintances feel any real af- 
fection for him. The group leave Paris for 
an excursion in Spain, where they visjt the 
fiesta at Pamplona. They are enthusiastic 
fans of the bullfights, finding in the ritual- 
istic spectacle a mysterious beauty of pre- 
cision. Brett and Jake are in love^ but un- 
happily, because a wartinje injury has 
emasculated him. She falls in love with a 
young bullfighter, Pedro Romero, with 
whom she elopes; and Cohn departs, ex- 

S ressing his anger by beating Jake, 
lichael, and Romero. When Romero 
wants to marry her, Brett decides to re- 
turn to Michael, who is one of her own 
kind. She tells Jake, *we could have had 
such a damned good time together,’ and 
he concludes, ‘Yes. Isn’t it pretty to think 
so?’ 

Sunnyaide, country estate of Irving 
(q.v.) on the Hudson River near Tarry- 
town, New York. He lived there (1836-42, 
1846-59), receiving the visits of other men 
of letters, and writing such works as Js- 
toriUf The Crayon Miscellany^ Wolferfs 
Roosty and The Life of George Washington. 
The re^on about Sunnyside is described 
by Irving in many places, notably in 
‘Sleepy Hollow’ (in Wolferfs Roost) and 
‘The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. ’ 

Sunthin* in the Pastoral Line^ dialect 
verse by Lowell, in The Biglow Papers 
(q.v.). 

Sun-VPf play by Lula Vollnjer (q.v.), 
product in 1923 and published in 1925* 
Rufe Cagle, hearing of the World War, 
leaves his native North Carolina moun- 
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tains to take part in the ‘Guv'ment feud.* 
Meanwhile his mother is harboring a de- 
serter, whom she discovers to be the son of 
th^ law officer who killed her husband for 
boodegging. She is further embittered by 
the news of Rufc's death in the war, and 
is about to kill the deserter, when she im- 
agines she hears her son’s voice telling her 
that her kind of hatted, which destroys 
the innocent, kill^ him, and that the hope 
of the world lies in love. She releases her 
prisoner, defies the sheriff who had come 
for him, and continues quietly to live and 
let live. 

Superstition^ blank verse tragedy by 
J.N.Barker (q.v.), produced in 1824 and 
published in 1826. 

Charles Fitzroy discovers that his 
sweetheart, Mary Ravensworth, is being 
molested by George Edgerton, nephew of 
Sir Reginald Edgerton, sent to New Eng- 
land by Charles II to find Goffe. He chal- 
lenges his rival to a duel, and the feeline of 
the colonists runs high against him when 
George is wounded. Mary’s father, a cler- 
gyman, dislikes Charles, who has for- 
merly offended him. Attention is drawn to 
a more important matter, however, when 
Indians suddenly attack the village, which 
is saved by Charles and a mysterious man 
called The Unknown. The Unknown, 
really Charles’s maternal grandfather, the 
regicide Goffe, is considered to be an agent 
of the devil, summoned by Charles’s 
mother, Isabella. She and Charles are put 
on trial for witchcraft, and Ravensworth, 
the clergyman, gives damning testimony. 
Charles is executed, but Isabella is sav^ 
when Sir Reginald and The Unknown ap- 
pear and reveal that she was once the wife 
of Charles II, the present King of Eng- 
land, thus explaining her son’s surnam^ 
Isabella dies of grief, and The Unknown is 
pardoned. 

Suppressed BesireSf play by Susan Glas- 
peU and George Cram Cook (qq.v.). 

Surry of Eagle's Nest^ novd by J.E. 
Cooke (q.v.). 

Survey Graphic (1897-1944), ‘maga- 
zine of social interpretation,’ was founded 
as The Survey a journal published by the 
^-^w York Charity Organization Society. 

- 191a the Society wididrew its support, 
because of the publication of an article 
advocating the candidacy of Theodore 
Roosevelt, and after that tinje the maga- 
zine was known as a liberal journal ded- 
ing with contemporary American prob- 
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lems. Its contributors included Lincoln 
Steffens, Ida Tarbell, W.A.White, R.S. 
Baker, Jacob Riis, C.A.Beard, Stuart 
Chase, and Dorothy Thompson. 

Survey of the Summe of Church Bis^ 
cipliney treatise by Thomas Hooker 
(q.v.). 

Susan Lenox: Her Fall and Rise, novel 
by D.G.Phillips (q.v.), written in 1908 
and posthumously published (2 vols., 

1917). 

Sus^, daughter of an unwed mother 
who died at her birth, is reared by her 
aunt in an Ohio town. When she is 17, a 
jealous cousin reveals her true history, 
telling her that no ‘decent man’ will marry 
her; Susan runs away, is overtaken by her 
uncle, and is forced to marry Jeb Fcigu- 
son, a coarse, ignorant farmer. Horrified 
by Jeb’s conduct, Susan escapes, is be- 
friended by a young newspaperman, .Rod- 
erick Spenser, and after his disappearance 
is employed as a showboat entertainer by 
Burlingham. When his boat is wrecked, 
Burlingham takes Susan to Cincinnati, 
where they are nearly penniless. He falls 
ill, and Susan sells herself to provide hos- 
pital care for him. After his death she 
works for starvation wages in a box fac- 
tory, then becomes the mistress of a law 
student, whose proposal of marriage she 
declines in order not to hurt his carep*. 
She meets Spencer and accompanies him 
to New York, where he wastes his money 
and fails to hnd a producer for his play. 
Loving himj and realizing that his passion 
for her is ruining him, Susan gives him her 
money and leaves. She becomes a cloak 
model, works in a millinery sweatshop, 
loses health and hope, and in revolt be- 
comes a prostitute for the organization led 
by the ambitious gangster, Freddie 
Palmer. She refuses to become Freddie’s 
mistressj and, afraid of his vengeance, 
leaves his district, having a series of mi^ 
adventures as singer, worker, and prosti- 
tute, until she finds Spencer, ill and de^ 
perate, and helps him to recovery. She is 
then befriended by the playwright, Brent, 
who is impressed by her experiences, and 
provides for her training as an actress, at 
time eiding Spcnccr to prouuCc 
his^play. Things go well until Brent leaves 
for Europe, and Susan mistakenly believes 
he has abandoned her because she has no 
talent. She meets Freddie, now wealthy 
and a ‘respectable’ contractor, and accepts 
his proposal that they share his resources 
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and climb the social ladder together. In 
Paris they meet Brent, who tells Susan it 
is not too late to resume her stage career. 
She discovers that she loves him, although 
he does not return her feeling. The jealous 
Freddie accompanies them when Susan 
ttoes on tour in England; when Brent sails 
for America, Freddie goes with him, but 
returns immediately. News of Brent^s 
murder prives, and Freddie, telling Susan 
that he is responsible, suddenly leaves her 
in an outburst of hatred. She returns to 
New York, having inherited Brent’s for- 
tune. Extremely successfulfas an actress in 
his plays, she has a lonely personal life, 
dominated by the memory of her love for 
him. 

Sut Lovingood Yarns^ sketches by 
G.W.Harris (q.v.), contributed to the 
Spirit of the Times and Tennessee news- 
papers, and collected in 1 867. 

Sut is a lanky, uncouth Tennessee 
mountaineer, who loves two things-^orn 
whiskey and a joke. Hence come his hu- 
morous adventures in breaking up a Ne- 
gro funeral, a wedding party, and a quilt- 
ing, and being blown up b^ seidlitz pow- 
ders. His vivid, earthy dialect and tall 
tales come close to the true oral humor of 
the southwestern frontier, and he foreshad- 
ows Huckleberry Finn, whose adven- 
tures have been called parlor versions of 
Sut’s crude pranks. 

SUTTER, John Augustus (Johann Au- 
gust) (1803-80), Swiss adventurer and 
colonist, settled in California (1839) ^ 
proprietor of the wealthy New Helvetia 
Colony, protected by Sutter’s Fort (Sac- 
ramento). When gold was discovered on 
the site of his sawmill, on the South Fork 
of the American River at Coloma, by his 

S artner James W. Marshall (q.v.), the in- 
ux of avaricious miners ruined his prop- 
erty, and as a result he died in poverty. 
His Diary y first published in the San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut (1878), was republished in 
1932, and his New Helvetia Diap (Sept. 
1845-May 1848) was published in 1939. 

SUZZALLO, Henry (187 <-1933), born 
in California, graduated from Stanford 
(1899), after administrative work in 
San Francisco public schools and teaching 
at Stanford, became a professor of the 
philosophy of education at Teacher’s Col- 
lie. Columbia (1909-15), and president 
of the University of Washington (1915- 
26). During the latter p)eriod he also 
aerved for a time as acting governor of the 


state, and was noted as a lecturer, writer, 
and active worker in diverse educational, 
governmental, and administrative capac- 
ities. He returned to his former post at Co- 
lumbia and was president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. Our Faith in Education (19^24) 
shows his stress upon a liberal education in 
relation to the broad social aspects of de- 
mocracy. 

Swallow Bam; or^ A Sojourn in the Old 
Dominion^ 49 interrelated sketches by 
J.P.Kennedy (q.v.), published in 1832 and 
revised in 1851. In an Addisonian style, 
and undoubtedly under the influence of 
Irving, the work is a sketch book of coun- 
tty life in Virginia during the fimt quarter 
of the 19th century. The slender \thread of 
story, concerned with a friendly jitigation 
between neighbors, which terminates in a 
love affair, has as a background \ charm- 
ing picture of Virginian life and local 
types, including the old Southern gentle- 
man, the eccentric, oracular country law- 
yer, and the lovely young Southern girl. 

Swamp Fight, see Narragansett Indians, 

Swamp Fox^ sobriquet of Francis Mar- 
ion (q.v.). 

Swanee River ^ see Old Folks at Home, 

Sweatshop, term applied to an industrial 
establishment, usually in trades involving 
piecework by unskilled hands, where ex- 
cessive hours, low wages, and oppressive 
working conditions prevail. The sweating 
system arose in England in the early 19th 
century, and agitation gainst its evils b^ 
gan when Charles Kingsley wrote his 
pamphlet. Cheap Clothes and Nasty (1850). 
In the U.S. the system first appeared dur- 
ing the Civil War, in the manufacture of 
uniforms, and spread from the garment 
trades to other industries, especially af- 
fecting immigrant laborers in eastern 
cities. Minimum wage laws, sanitary ordi- 
nances, and collective bargaining by 
unions have tended to eliminate sweat- 
shop conditions. The poems of Morns 
Rosenfeld picture the life of a worker in 
the sweat^ garment factories of New 
York City, and many controversial works 
have attacked the system. 
Swadenborgianism, religious system in- 
corporated in the Church of the New Jeru- 
salem, based on the beliefs of the Swedish 
theolman Emanuel Swedentorg (1688- 
1772). He contended that the inner mean- 
ing of the Bible is made clear through un- 
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derstanding that each natural oUect is the 
expression of a spintual cause. He taught 
that there is one God, and that the Trin« 
itv is a division of essences, not of persons. 
Tne Father is the divine essence of love, 
the Son the divine Wisdom or Word to ac- 
complish the redemption of mankind, and 
the Holy Spirit the divine proceeding by 
which life and love flow forth in act. The 
death and resurrection of Jesus symbolize 
the fate of man, who, if he has worked 
with the spirit of Jesus in love and obali- 
ence, will put aside his material body to 
pass from this probationary world to as- 
sume a spiritusd body, becoming subject 
to a process of infinite perfectibility. The 
Church of the New Jerusalem held its first 
meeting in London (1788), although its 
teachings were known previously, and had 
reached America in 1785. The formal or- 
ganization was begun in America (1792), 
and has been strongest in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore. One of its leaders 
was Sampson Reed, whose writings influ- 
enced Emerson, and the philosophy of 
Transcendentalism is indebted to Sw<^en- 
borgianism for its prophetic optimism and 
doctrine of correspondence. The elder 
Henry James was also strongly impressed 
by these doctrines. 

Sw^^et Adeline^ sendmental ballad by 
Richard Gerard and Harry Armstrong, 
published in 1903. It became widely popu- 
lar in quartet arrangements of *barber- 
shop' harmony, and has been frequently 
paraphrased and parodied. 

Sweet Singer of Michigan^ They sobri- 
quet of Julia A. Moore (q.v.). 

SWIFT, Gustavus Frankun (1839- 
1903), was a Massachusetts butcher be- 
fore founding (1875) the Chicago firm of 
meat packers that he incorporated as 
Swift and Company in 1885. By the de- 
velopment of a railway refrigerator car 
and discovering new economic uses of by- 
products, the firm acquired a world-wide 
market, and became the chief competitor 
of Armour’s. 


Swing music, see Jazz, 

SWINTON, William (1^3-9^), born in 
Scotland, was taken to Can^a in 1843 
and later removed to the U.S., where he 
mined the staff of The New York Times. 
His experiences as a correspondent fur- 
nished the background for his several 
books on the Civil War, which include 
Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac 
(1866) and The Twelve Decisive Battles of 
^ (1867). He was professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of California (1869- 
74 )- 

Sword of Youthy They novelette by J.L. 
Allen (q.v.). * 

SYLVIS, William H. (1828-69), the fore- 
most trade unionist of his time, founded 
the Iron Moulders International Union 
(i 859)> and was prominent in agitation 
for such reforms as the eight-hour day, a 
labor party, arbi^ation of labor conjflicts, 
money reforms, improvement of housing 
conditions, and establishment of workers’ 
schools. Some of his speeches and essays 
were collected by J.C.Sylvis (1872). 

Symphonyy They poem by Lanier (q.v.), 
published in 1875 and collected in his 
Poems (1884). Employing a rich, complex 
versification to give an onomatopoetic ex- 
pression to the afferent instruments in an 
orchestra, Lanier personifies each of them 
to discuss social questions of the time, par- 
ticularly the inhumanities of trade and in- 
dustrialism, and to set forth a philosophy 
of aesthetics, ending ‘Music is Love in 
search of a word.’ 

Symposium Club, see Transcendental 
Club. 

Synod of Dort, assembly of representa- 
tives from the leading Reformed churches, 
held in Dort, Holland (1618). It de- 
nounced the Arminian doctrine of free 
will and propounded the five essential 
points of Calvinism, which came to be the 
criteria of orthodoxy for English and 
American Congregational and Presbyte- 
rian churches. 
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TABB, John B[anister] (1845-1909), 
Virgima-Dorn poet, served as a Confeder- 
ate blockade runner in the Civil War, and 
taught school in Baltimore. He was con- 
verted to Catholicism, and after ordina- 
tion as a priest tai^ht at St.Charles*s 
College near Baltimore (1884-1909), 
where George Sterling was one of his stu- 
dents, Tabb began early to write peltry, 
but first attained fame when he published 
his Poems (1894). Later books included 
Lyrics (1897), Lyrics (1902), and 

The Rosary in Rhyme (1904). His brief, 
classically modeled poems, generally in 
the form of quatrains or musical lyrics 
were marked by reli^ous intensity and a 
cryptic, epigrammatic manner. His occa- 
sional humor, based on conceits, has 
caused his poetry to be compared both to 
that of his contemporary, Emilv Dickin- 
son, and to the work of the 17th-century 
English metaphysical poets. 

Tablets^ essays by Alcott (q.v.^ pub- 
lished in 1868. The book is divided into 
two parts, the first Tractical,’ containing 
discussions on ‘The Garden,’ ‘Books,’ 
^Counsels,’ ‘Friendship,’ and other sub- 
jects in a manner somewhat reminiscent of 
Montaigne; the second ‘Speculative,’ 
dealing with ‘Instrumentalities,’ ‘Mind,’ 
‘Genesis,’ and ‘Metamorphoses,’ in a 
more transcendental vein. The philo- 
sophic ideas in both sections are inter- 
spersed by original poems, which supple- 
ment the prose and frequently carry it be- 
yond the logical development onto a more 
spiritual plane. 

TAFT, Lorado (1860-1936), Chicago 
sculptor, trained in Paris, whose pictorial 
and symbolic works for the Columbian 
Exposition and other sites, such as the 
Fountain of the Great LakeSj Fountain of 
Time^ and Soldier's Monument^ are less 
significant than his two pleasant but 
rather unsound books. The History of 
American Sculpture (1903, revised 1924), 
and Recent Tendencies in Sculpture (1921). 
He figures in A Son of the Middle Border 
and A Daughter of the Middle Border^ by 
his brother-in-law Hamlin Garland. 

TAFT, William Howard (1857-1930), 
27th President of the U.S. (1909-13), was 
bom at Cincinnati, graduated from Yale 
(1878), and after graduation from Cincin- 
nati Law School (1880) was admitted to 


the bar. He practiced briefly, soon enterinp; 
politics, and in 1890 was appointed Solici- 
tor-General of the U.S., two years later 
becoming a U.S. circuit judge. He proved 
his efficiency and tact as an administrator, 
when President McKinle^r appointed him 
president of the Philippine commission 
(1900), and from 1901 to 1904 he was the 
first civil governor of the Philippines. His 
friend Theodore Roosevelt appointed him 
Secretary of War (1904-8), in which office 
he toured many countries as /the presi- 
dent’s unofficial observer and ileomanized 
the work of construction on the Panama 
Canal. Roosevelt chose him as Ikis succes- 
sor, and he received a considerable major- 
ity over his Dcrnocratic opponent, Bryan, 
in the 1908 election. On the wholfe he con- 
tinued the policies of his predecrasor, in- 
cluding the vigorous prosecution of trusts 
and the maintenance of ‘dollar diplo- 
macy.’ There were nevertheless specific 
differences of opinion, and Taft ousted 
certain associates of Roosevelt, so that 
when the former President returned from 
his African hunting trip a split appeared 
between the two. Roosevelt announced 
that he would seek the Republican candi- 
dacy, and, when Taft was nominated on 
the first ballot, he seceded to run on his 
own ‘Bull Moose’ ticket. As a result, the 
Democratic party won the election (1912). 
Taft became a professor of law at Yale, 
lectured widely, served as president of the 
American Bar Association, and was a 
leader of the League to Enforce Peace. He 
supported Wilson’s war policies, however, 
and was an arbitrator of labor disputes, 
later urging that the U.S. join the League 
of Nations. As a Harding appointee, he 
was Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
(1921-30). His writings include Popular 
Government (1913), The United States and 
Peace (1914), Ethics in Service (1915), and 
Our Chief Magistrate and His Powers 
(1916). 

TAGGARD, Genevieve (i894-I948)> 
born in Washington, reared in Hawaii, 
OTaduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia (1919), and l^an her career as a 
poet with the publication of For Eager 
Lovers (1922) and Hawaiian Hilltop 
(1923). Words for the Chisel (1926) showed 
a neater maturity and a more metaphysi- 
cw style, and Traveling Standing Sttll 
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(1928) is a selection from these earlier vol- 
umes. Her only prose work. The Life and 
Mind of Emily Dickinson (1930), was fol- 
lowed by further poetty, including Re^ 
mtmbering Vaughan in New England 
(i933)> Finish (1934), Calling 

fVastem Union (1936), Collected Poems 
(i938)> The Long View (i94^i)> and Slow 
Music (1946). Her literary interests are 
indicated by her anthologies: May Days 
(1925), a selection of verse from The 
and The Liberator; and Circum^ 
ference (1929), a collection of metaphysical 
verse from Donne to E.E,Cummings. She 
has taught English at Mount Holyoke 
(1929-31) and Sarah Lawrence (1935-48). 

TAILFER* Patrick C/f.1740), an original 
settler of Georgia, quarreled with Gover- 
nor Oglethorpe and fled to Charleston, 
where he published A True and Historical 
Narrative oj the Colony of Georgia (1740). 

This work, in which he was assisted by 
Hugh Anderson and David Douglass, is a 
carefully documented history of early 
Georgia, though its primary purpose is to 
satirize Oglethorpe’s administration, 
which in a politely cold style he character- 
izes as despotic and corrupt. 

Taji, character in Mardi (q.v.). 

Toies of a Traveller^ 32 stories and 
sketches by Irving (q.v.), published in 
1824. The volume, resembling its pred- 
ecessors, The Sketch Book and Bracehridge 
Hally was the product of notes and anec- 
dotes gathered mainly during a tour of 
Germany (1822-3). The first three sec- 
tions deal with European backgrounds: 
'Strange Stories by a Nervous Gentle- 
man’; 'Buckthorne and His Friends’; and 
The Italian Banditti’; while the fourth 
section, The Money-Diggers,’ contains 
five tales ‘found among the papers of the 
late Diedrich Knickerbocker,’ set in New 
York, and dealing with buried-treasure 
legends about Captain Kidd and other pi- 
rates. 

Tales of a Wayside Inn^ series of narra- 
tive pc^ms by Longfellow (q.v.), pub- 
lished in three parts (1863, 1872, and 
1874) and collected in 1886. The concept 
of a succession of tales by a group of con- 
genial acquaintances was obviously de- 
rived from Chaucer, Boccaccio, and other 
authors. The setting is at a real inn near 
Boston, and the characters are based on 
^ngfellow’s friends. The musician is Ole 
Bull (q.v.); the Spanish Jew, Israel Ed- 
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Tales of Soldiers and Givilians 

rehi; the poet, T.W.Parsons to.v.); the 
theologian, Professor Daniel Treadwell; 
the student, Henry Ware Wales, a young 
Harvard scholar; the Sicilian, Luigi 
Monti; and the landlord, Lyman Howe, 
actual keeper of the inn at Sudbury. Of 
the 21 stories, only three deal directly 
with American themes. 

Part First opens with the description of 
the inn and the members of the group. 
The first tale is ‘Paul Revere’s Ride’ 
(q.v.), told by the landlord. The second is 
the student’s tale, ‘The Falcon of Ser 
Federigo,’ derived from Boccaccio, and 
telling of a knight who kills his beloved 
falcon to furnish a breakfast for his lady. 
The Jew tells ‘The Legend of Rabbi Ben 
l^yi,’ a tale from the Talmud, and the Si- 
cilian relates the story of ‘King Robert of 
Sicily,’ whose exalted spirit is broken 
when an angel in disguise takes his place 
on the throne and he is forced to serve as 
the jester until his arrogance disappears. 
The musician’s tale, ‘The Saga of King 
Olaf,’ is derived from Snorre Sturleson’s 
account of the king who championed 
Christianity among his heathen country- 
men. The theologian’s tale, ‘Torque- 
mada,’ tells of a father who denounces his 
daughters for some doctrinal heresy dur- 
injg the Inq^uisition. The poet’s tale, ‘The 
Birds of Killingworth,’ concerns Connec- 
ticut farmers who killed the small birds 
that destroyed their crops, and the way in 
which the birds were avenged by a plague 
of caterpillars who made die lands a des- 
ert. 

In Parts Second and Third, each of the 
friends relates two further narratives, 
most of them based on European legends, 
although ‘Elizabeth,’ the theologian’s tale 
in Part Third, is a love-story set in rural 
Pennsylvania among Quakers. 

Tales of Soldiers arid Civilians^ 19 
stories by Ambrose Bierce (q.v.), pub- 
lished in 1891 and retitled In the Midst of 
Life (1892, revised 1898). These grim, 
vivid stories, reminiscent of Poe’s talcs of 
horror, are marked by an ingenious use of 
the surprise ending, and a realistic study 
of tense emotional states. Among the 
tales of soldiers, dealing with Civil War 
scenes, are ‘A Horseman in the Sky,’ tell- 
ing of a soldier in the Union army, who, 
stationed as a picket near his Southern 
mountain home, encounters his father, a 
Confederate cavalry officer, and is forced 
to shoot, plunging him over a steep cliflF to 
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Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque 

his death; ‘An Occurence at Owl Creek 
Bridge/ which is concerned with the illu- 
sory thoughts of a Southern planter who is 
being hanged by Union soldiers, depicting 
his mind in the interval between the tight- 
ening of the rope and the breaking of his 
neck, during which he imagines that he 
has escaped; and ‘Chickamauga,* a lurid 
account of a deaf-mute child amid the 
horrors of a bloody battle that destroys 
his home and family. The tales of civilians 
also deal with sensational effects of mys- 
tery and terror, as in The Middle Toe of 
the Right Foot,' the story of a ghostly re- 
turn of a wife to terrify the husband who 
murdered her, causing his death in a duel. 

Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque^ 
first collection of stories by Poe (q.v.), 
published in two volumes in December 
1839, dated 1840. The title was suggested 
by an essay of Sir Walter Scott, and the 
collection included 15 stories, among them 
‘MS. Found in a Bottle,' ‘The Assigna- 
tion,* ‘Berenice,* ‘Morelia,* ‘Ligeia,* ‘The 
Fall of the House of Usher,* and ‘William 
Wilson* (qq.v.). 

TALIAFERRO, Harden E. (1818-75), 
Baptist minister and editor in North Car- 
olina and Alabama, known for his volume 
of Fisher's River {North Carolina) Scenes 
and Characters (1859), describing the Old 
Southwest frontier on which he grew up, 
in the manner of ^ngstreet*s Georgia 
Scenes. A second series of sketches, con- 
tributed under the pseudonym Skitt to 
the Southern Literary Messenger between 
i860 and 1863, was issued in book form as 
Carolina Humor (1938). 

Talijer^ blank verse narrative by £.A. 
Robinson ta-v.), published in 1933. 

Samuel Talifer, a middle-aged business- 
man, who has been engaged to the attrac- 
tive but rather immature Althea, is now 
about to marry Karen, a woman of exotic 
beauty and complex intellect, with whom 
he claims to have ‘found Peace.' This as- 
sertion amused his wise «nd witty friend, 
Dr.C^ick, who sees that, while Althea 
^nuinely loves and admires Talifer, 
Karen is motivated chiefly by a jealous 
hatred of Althea, and is interested in the 
theft of his affections rather than the man 
himself. Althea is meanwhile heartbroken, 
and the solitary Quick, who in his own 
way loves both women, can comfort her 
only by advising patience. Talifer and 
Karen are marri^, but immediately suf- 
fer from their extreme incompatibility. 


Karen, scholarly and remote, despises her 
undiscernins husband, who finds her im- 
possibly renned and unsympathetic. The 
natural course of events, with Quick as 
cat^yst, precipitates a crisis, during 
which Tdifer secretly promises Althea 
that he will return to her, and Karen, Jbe- 
cause of an hysterical, ungrounded fear of 
murder by her husband, flees to the doc- 
tor's home, (^uick sends ner to his estate in 
Wales, where he follows, while Talifer ob- 
tains a divorce and marri^ Althea. Two 
years later, the genial physician returns to 
find the Talifers happy at the birth of a 
son, and tells them that Karcp has now 
devoted herself to study at Oxford. 

Talisman^ The (1827-30), New York 


gift book, published the works of Bryant, 
Verplanck, and R.C.Sands, all under the 
pseudonym Francis Herbert. \ 

Talitha CumU essay by Samuel Sewall 
(q.v.), attacking theologians wh6 denied 
^e resurrection of women. It is subtitled 
‘An Invitation to Women to look after 
their Inheritance in the Heavenly Man- 
sions,* and with characteristic wit, the au- 
thor says, ‘If we should wait till all the an- 
cients are agreed in their opinions, neither 
men nor women would ever get to heaven.' 
It was first printed in the Proceedings of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society 
(1873). The title in Aramaic means 
‘maiden arise,' and is from Mark 5^1. 

Tall tale, term applied to the type of 
frontier anecdote characterized by exag- 
geration or violent understatement, with 
realistic details of character or local cus- 
toms that work toward a cumulative ef- 
fect of the grotesque, romantic, or humor- 
ous. Tall tales depend for their humor 
partly upon the incongruity between the 
realism in which the scene and narrator 
are portrayed, and the fantastical^ comic 


are portrayea, ana tne fantastical^ comic 
world of the enclosed narrative. Frontier 
story-tellers created the oral tradition of 
the tall tale, and folk legends and myths 
were developed through this medium, es- 
pecially about such heroes as Paul Bun- 
yan, Mike Fink, and Davy Crockett 
(q^.v.). Later, the anecdotes began to be 
printed, and the tall tale, became a dis- 
tinct literary genre, which delightfidly 
pictures the social life of the frontier. 
These mock oral tales were frequently 
published in almanacs, and in such news- 
papers as The Spirit of^ the Times (q.v.), 
and were of a length dictated by tne ne- 
cessities of such publication. They were 
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Tamar and Other Poemi 

Aot only the creation of the frontier jotir* 
nalisjt, but the occasional amusement of 
lawyers, merchants, doctors, soldiers, ac- 
tors, travelers, and gamblers, who turned 
amateur writer. Among the most fa- 
mous literary examples are Longstreet’s 
* Georgia Scenes^ Hooper's Simon Suggs^ 
Thompson's Major Jones^ Harris's Sui 
Looingoody Baldwin's Flush Times of Ala^ 
bama and Mississippi^ Thorpe’s ‘Big Bear 
of Arkansas' and many passages 

in the works of Clemens. 

Tamar and Other Poems^ collection by 
Jeffers (q.v.) published in 1924. The vol- 
ume contains ‘The Tower Beyond Trag- 
edy,' ‘Night’ ‘Shine, Perishing Re- 

public^' and ‘The Coast Range Christ.' 

The title piece is a free verse narrative, 
suggested by a passage in II Samuel 13. 

An incestuous strain in the Cauldwell 
family, farmers on the California coast, 
begins with the passion of David and his 
sister Helen. Helen dies, but a generation 
later David's son and daughter by his 
wife, Lee and Tamar, break the same 
moral law, and Tamar becomes pregnant. 

She has desired ‘a love sterile and sacred 
as the stars,' and now, terrified, attempts 
to conceal her sin by taking Will Andrews, 
a former suitor, as ncr lover. David's sister 
Stella becomes a psychic medium for the 
restless spirit of the dead Helen, impelling 
Tamar to further crime, for Tamar is jeal- 
ous of Lee, who is about to leave for 
France to serve in the World War, and 
stirs her father to lust. In a paroxysm of 
contempt and desire, she brings Lee, Will, 
and David together in her bedroom, and 
by a fabric of lies sets them to fighting. 
During this violent encounter, an idiot 
aunt. Jinny, sets fire to the house^hich is 
destroyed with all its occupants. This dra- 
matic tale, of ‘passions turned inward, in- 
cestuous desires, and a fighting against 
ghosts,' embodies the poet's allegorical 
warning to humanity against its growing 
introversion of values. Ending with deso- 
lation after a holocaust, it serves to dem- 
onstrate his vision of a culminating disas- 
ter, to be desired rather than feared, which 
threatens mankind because of its foolish 
and perverse attempt at self-deification. 

Tamerlane and Other Poems^ first col- 
lation by Poe (q.v.), anonymously pub- 
lished in Boston (1827). The title piece is a 
narrative poem, revised in later editions, 
which shows the strong influence of By- 
>^n, and purports to be die dying confes- 
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sion of the Asiatic conqueror to a strange 
mar, mainly concernea with memories of 
a passionate love. 

Tammany, New York political society 
named for the Delaware Indian chief 
Tammany (>7.1685), who is said to have 
wdcomed Penn and to have been a great 
friend of the white settlers. In the 1770's 
he began to be considered the patron saint 
of Americans opposed to British tyranny, 
and after the Revolution he was a symM 
of democracy versus aristocracy. His 
n^e was accordingly assumed by patri- 
otic societies and later by Democratic so- 
cieties, of which only one (organized 1789) 
endured. Early in the 19th century this or- 
ganization entered politics, and by 1850 it 
had become a Democratic stronghold in 
New York City. Since the time of the 
Tweed Ring (q.v.), Tammany has had an 
established ‘boss' system, interrupted by 
occasional reform movements. Th^ sym- 
bol of the Tammany tiger was created by 
Thomas Nast in his cartoons attacking* 
the society. The Indian Tammany ap- 
pears as a character in The Last 0/ the Mo- 
hicans and other works. Tammany with a 
score by Janies Hewitt, was produced un- 
der the auspices of the New York City so- 
ciety (1794), and was one of the first 
American operas. 

TANEY, Roger Brooke (1777-1 86a), 
Maryland lawyer and jurist, served in the 
state senate (1816-21) and as state at- 
torney-general (1827-31). He supported 
Jackson for President, and became U.S. 
Attorney-General (1831-3), being the 
chief adviser of the President in his oppo- 
sition to the Bank of the United States. 
When Jackson appointed him secretary 
of the treasury (1833), with the specific 
purpose of removing government deposits 
from the bank, the Senate refused to con- 
firm the appointment, but he continued his 
association with the administration, and 
in 1835 became Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. During his long occupation 
of this oflice. the court became predomi- 
nantly Southern, Democratic, and pro- 
slavery, and his own decisions were fre- 
quently in accordance with state rights 
doctrine, as in the Dred Scott case (q.v., 
1857). Taney was a brother-in-law of 
Francis Scott Key, to whose Poems he 
wrote an introduction. 

Tanglewood Tales ^ see Wonder Book. 
TantOf novel by Anne Sedgwick (q.v.) 
published in 1911. 
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Madame Okraska, a great concert pian- 
ist, insists i^n adoration from her young 
prot6g6e, Karen Woodruff, who blindly 
admires her as her ‘Xante.* While the pi- 
anist is absent on an American tour, 
Karen marries Gregory Jardine, a conven- 
tional Englishman, but their happv life to- 
gether ends when the hatred of the older 
woman for Jardine causes Karen to leave 
him. Madame Okraska’s latest lover. 
Drew, wearies of her and falls in love with 
Karen, at which the older woman in a 
fury turns upon her. Karen now realizes 
the true character of her tyrannical men- 
tor, and returns to Jardine. 

Taos, village in New Mexico, north of 
Santa Fe, was a leading commercial center 
of the Santa F6 Trail (q.v.), and the home 
of such scouts as Kit Carson. It is now 
known for its Taos Indian pueblo, the fin- 
est example of Indian architecture in the 
Southwest, probably built in the 17th cen- 
tury, and for its artist colony. Maxwell 
Anderson's play, Night over Taos, deals 
with the downfall of Mexican mle there in 
1847, and Kit Carson’s home is described 
in Death Comes for the Archbishop. Harvey 
Fergusson’s Footloose McGamigal (1930) 
is concerned with the artist colony, of 
which such members as Mabel Dodge Lu- 
hanhave also written. D.H.Lawrence was 
a resident (1922,1924). 

TAPP AN, Arthur (1786-1865), Massa- 
chusetts-born merchant, philanthropist, 
and reformer, resident in New York after 
the War of 1812. He founded Oberlin Col- 
lie and the National Tract Society, and 
was an Al^litionist leader, allied tor a 
time with Garrison. Later he headed a 
separate antislavery organization, and 
founded mag^ines in behalf of the cause. 

Lewis Tappan (1788-1873), his 
brother, was associated with him in busi- 
ness and in his reform activities. Together 
they founded the New York Journal of 
Commerce (1827). His books include Is It 
Right to be Rich (1869). 

Tar, a Midwest Childhood^ autobiograph- 
ical novel by Sherwood Anderson (q.v.). 
TARBELL, Ida M[inerva] (1857-1944), 
Pennsylvania author, editor, and lecturer, 
first became known as a leader of the 
muckraking movement, for her articles in 
McClure's magazine. From some of these 
was gathered her sensational expos6. The 
History of the Standard Oil Company (2 
vols., 19(H). For the same magazine she 
had earlier written a Life qf Abraham Lin^ 


coin (2 vols.,1900). She is the author oT 
other books on Lincoln, The Nationalizing 
of Business^ 1878-1898 (1936), and* an 
autobiography, All in the Day's Work 

(1939)- 

Tarheels, name applied to the mountain- 
eers of North Carolina, perhaps in refer- 
ence to the production of tar as one of 
their principd industries. 
TARKINGTON, [Newton] Booth (i 869- 
1946), Indiana novelist, first won popular- 
ity with his Monsieur Beaucaire (1900), 
the adventures in 18th-century England of 
the Duke of Orleans, who, di^ised as a 
barber, has an affair with Lady Mary 
Carlisle from which he emerges a hero and 
she a cheat. Tarkington had aVeady pub- 
lished The Gentleman from Indiana (1 899), 
concerned with the crusade of \a country 
editor against political corruption, and 
he now wrote a series of noveIs\of life in 
the Middle West, of which two won the 
Pulitzer Prize. These were The Magniji-^ 
cent Ambersons (q.v., 1918), the chronicle 
of three generations of a leading Indiana 
family and their decline during a period 
of transition, and Alice Adams (q.v., 1921), 
a study of a commonplace girl whose 
illusions are destroyed when a love affair 
with a man above her in social rank is 
ended by his acquaintance with her me- 
diocre family. Growth (1927) is the title 
given to his trilogy of Midwestern city 
life; The Turmoil (1915), The Magnificent 
Ambersons y and The Midlander (1923); 
and other novels of the region include The 
Conquest of Canaan (1905), the story of an 
Indiana town: The Plutocrat (i927)> a 
study of a self-made businessman travel- 
ing abroad; The Heritage qf Hatcher Ide 
(1941), about the depression years in a 
Midwestern city; Kate Fennigate^ (i943)> 
the humorous story of a ‘managing* woman ; 
and The Image of Josephine (i945)> a story 
of a modern girl. Tarkington is also noted 
for his books about boys and adolescents, 
of which the most famous are Penrod (q.v., 
1914), its sequels Penrod and Sam (19^0) 
and Penrod Jashber (1929), and Seventeen 
(1916). His many plays include dramati- 
zations of Monsieur Beaucaire (199O 8iid 
Clarence (1919), and several comedies 
Harry Leon Wilson and Julian Street. He 
also wrote short stories, essays, and The 
World Does Move (1928), a book of rem- 
iniscences. 

Tarzan, hero of juvenile adventure sto- 
ries by Edgar Rice Burroughs (q.v.). 
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TATE, [John Orley] Allen (1899- 
. ), Tennessee author^ began his career 
as an editor of TJ^ Fugitive (q.v.,1922), 
and has showed intjnrest in regionalism 
through his contributions to the symposia, 
ril Take My Stand (1930), The Critique oj 
• Humanism (i 93 o)> and fFho Owns Amer- 
icaf (i 936)> and in his interpretive biog- 
raphies of Stonewall Tackson (1928) and 
Jefferson Davis (1929)- He is best known 
for his poems, published in Mr. Pope and 
Other Poems (1928), Three Poems (1930), 
Poems, 1928-1931 (1932), The Mediterra^ 
nean and Other Poems (1936), Selected 
Poems (1937), and Winter Sea (1944). His 
metaphysical poetry is distinguished by a 
neoclassical polish and satire, achieving 
sharp contrasts through use of archaisms 
verging on the baroque. He describes his 
technique as ‘gradually circling round the 
subject, threatening it and filling it with 
suspense, and finally accomplishing its 
demise without ever quite using the ulti- 
mate violence upon it.' His criticism has 
been published as Reactionary Essays on 
Poetry and Ideas (1936); Reason in Mad-- 
ness (1941); On the Limits of Poetry (1948), 
including essays from the preceding vol- 
umes; The Hovering Fly (i949)> literary 
essays; and The Forlorn Demon (1953), 
‘didactic and critical essays.' Tate has 
written a novel, The Fathers (1938). His 
anthologies include American Harvest 
(1942), edited with J.P.Bishop, a collec- 
tion of creative writing, 1920-40. Tate 
edited the Sewanee Review (1944-6) and 
teaches at the University of Minnesota 
(1951- )• His wife is Caroline Gordon 
(q.v.). 

TAUSSIG, Frank William (1859- 
^940), professor of economics at Harvard 
(1882-19^5), chairman of the U.S. Tariff 
Commission (1917-19), and adviser on 
commercial treaties after World War I. 
His books include A Tariff History oJ the 
United States (1888, revised 1923), Wages 
and Capital (1896), Principles of Economics 
Y 9 '^i)yFree Trade, Tariff, and Reciprocity 
(1919)1 and International Trade (1927). 

Taxation no Tyranny, tract by Dr.Sam- 
nel Johnson (q.v.). 

TAYLOR, Bayard (1825-78), born in 
Pennsylvania of a Quaker family, early 
showed a poetic gift and desire to escape 
Qniet^ surroundings. After the 
publication of his romantic verse, Ximena 
he went to England and the con- 
tinent, writing letters for the New-York 


Taylor 

Tnhune and collecting material for Views 
(1846). The Tribune, delighted by 
nis chiming exoticism, made him mana- 
literary section and sent him to 
Cahfornia during the gold rush. After a 
year, he returned to publish Eldorado 
(2 vols.,1850), which augmented his pop- 
ularity as an adventurous hero. The fol- 
mwing year, he departed for travels in 
Egypt, Abyssinia, Turkey, India, and 
China, and joined the Pacific squadron of 
Commodore Perry. Upon his return to 
New York (1853), he published in quick 
succession A Journey to Central Africa 
(1854), The Lands of the Saracen (1855), 
and A Visit to India, China, and Japan, in 
the Year 1853 (1855), and was in steady 
demand as a lyceum lecturer. His prose ac- 
counts were supplemented by Byrnes of 
Travel, Ballads and Poems A Book 

of Romances, Lyrics, and Songs (1852), 
Poems of the Orient (1855), and other 
verse, ^though he preferred to live as a 
conventional great man of letters, habit, 
ublic demand, and need of funds sent 
im off again in 1856 for two more years of 
romantic voyages, whose results were em- 
bodied in Northern Travel (1858), Travels 
in Greece and Russia (1859), and At Home 
and Abroad (i860). After his return he was 
engaged in journalism during the Civil 
War and a good deal of hack work, which 
was interrupted by a year (1862) as secre- 
tary of legation in St.Petersburg. From 
1863 to i8';;o he wrote novels, in which for 
the first time he considered his native 
country. Hannah Thurston (1863), a con- 
ventional love story set in upstate New 
York, was peppered by shots at the small- 
town mind and social reformers. John God- 
frey's Fortunes (1864) was a redistic story 
of contemporary New York literary life. 
The Story of Kennett (1866) was a charac- 
ter study set in his native town of Kennett 
Square during the i8th century. Joseph 
and His Friend (1870) was another study 
of rural life in Pennsylvania, and Beauty 
and the Beast and Tales of Home (1872) 
was a collection of short stories that 
ranged from romantic depictions of Rus- 
sia and realistic studies of Quaker life, to 
satires on 19th-century reform. His poetry 
showed the same versatility, ranging from 
Lars: A Pastoral of Norway (1873) and 
Home Pastorals, Ballads and Lyrics ( 1 875) 
to The Echo Club and Other Literary Diver- 
sions (1876), containing parodies of Whit- 
man and other new poets. Taylor's last 
years were devoted to a translation of 
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Faust, in the original metres (2 vols., 1870- Quarles, and though considered less im- 
71), which brought him a nonresident pro- portant than those of his masters,, his 

fessorship of German at Cornell (1870^']^) writings arc matched by none of his colo- 

and the ministry to Germany (1878). This nial contemporaries. His grandson, Ezra ■ 

has come to be considered his most lasting Stiles, in accordance with the request that 

work, even though the poetry itself rarely none of his 'poetical works' should be pub-^ 
rises beyond the mediocrity that stamps lished, kept them in manuscript. -Not* 
all his sonorous but shallow verse, and until 1939 was a volume issued from the 
which won him the somewhat hollow title papers then at Yale. 
ofWeateofthe gilded age.’ TAYLOR, Edward Thompson (179^ 

TAYLOR, [Joseph] Deems (1885- ), 187O, as an oiphan of seven began his life 

New York composer and critic, after grad- las^ ten years, ^hore at 

uating from New York University, entered Boston, he experienced m old-fashioned 
journalism, becoming a war correspondent conversion in a Methodist chapel. 
and later a music critic, and editing Musi- though he was not formallv *hooled, his 

cal Amenca (19*7-9). He studied under fervor and unusual nataral gifts brought 

Oscar Coon (1908-11), but as a composer *«>”>stry m the Methodist ^isco- 

is mainly self-taught. He had written pal Church. In 1829 the Seamen s Bethel 
songs and musical comedies, but first won established at Boston to further the 

attention as a composer of serious music welfare o^ailors, and 

with the cantatas, The Chambered Nauti- Father Taylor, as he w^ aflFclftionatdy 
lus (1914) and The Highwayman (1914), was chosen to be its minister. His 

based on poems by Holmes and Alfred manner, which was like a sea-captain's 
Noyes, and the symphonic poems. The Si- rather than a preacher s, and his sermons, 

ren Song (1912), The Portrait of a Lady wjiich were full of imagery and language 

(1919), Circus Day (1925), and Jurgen o^he sea. are reproduced m the sermon 

(1925). Through the Looking Glass (1918), of Father Mapple in His poi^ 

his best-luiown work, is an impressionistic }^^”ty may be judged by Dana s remark 

suite for orchestra based on Lewis Car- Two Years Before the Mast that the first 
roll's fantasy. Taylor's two operas, com- inquiry of the far-off California sailors was 

missioned by the Metropolitan Opera, are for Father Taylor. He is mentioned in 
The King*s Henchman (1927), a Wagne- Martmeau ^Retrospect of Western 

rian romance of medieval England, the li- Travel^ Di^ens s American Notes ^ and 
bretto being by Edna St. Vincent Millay Emerron s Journals, and is the subject of 
(q.v.), and Peter Ibbetson (1931), based on an article by Whitman, 

a novd by Du Maurier. Besides a suite for TAYLOR, Graham (1851-1938), began 

string quartet (1934) and many songs, he his career as a religious and social thinker 

has composed incidental music for Broad- as a pastor of the Dutch Reformed 

way productions of such plays as Begg:ar Church, became a professor at the Chicago 

on Horseback and The Adding Machine Theological Seminary, and founded the 

(qq.v.). Of Men and Music 0937 ) *nd Chicago Commons Social Settlement 

The Well-Tempered Ustener (1940) arc (1894). His writings include: 

books of criticism collected from his radio Social Action (1913), setting forth his be- 

talks. lief that men can be truly devout only if 

TAYLOR, Edward (^.1644-17*9), Eng- negate their individuality and rec^- 

lish-bom poet, emigrated to Boston niw themselves to be members of society; 

(1668) and after graduation from Harvard P*onemng on Social Frontiers (1930), an 

(1671) became the pastor and physician of autobi^phy; and Chcapi Commons 

the Massachusetts frontier town. West- threughForty Years 

field, where he remained until his death. TAYLOR, John (1753-1824), call^ 

Not until 1937, some of his poems 7 ohn Taylor of Caroline,' was born in 
were first published from manuscript, was Vimnia, and educated privately and at 

he discovered to be an author of impor- William and Ma^ (1770). After practic- 

tance. His work as a Puritan sacred poet ing law and serving in the Revolutionary 

haw been hailed as the finest 17th-century army, he was elected to the Virginia 

^l&ierican verse. He is in the direct line of House of Delegates (1779-81, i 7 ^ 3 '* 5 > 

1^ English devotional metaphysical 1796-1800). He serv^ as U.S.8enatc^ 

such as Herbert, Crashaw, and (1792-4), joining Patrick Henry and 
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Gtom Mason in opposing ratification of 
the* Constitution, on the ^und that it 
failed adequately to provide individual 
• and state rights. Taylor was considered 
the theorist of Jeffersonian democracy, 

. and fear of aristocracy and commercial 
aut6cracy permeates all his writings, in 
which he looks upon politics from the 

B * t of view of an economist believing in 
government and state rights. An In- 
quiry into the Principles and Policy of the 
Government of the United States (1814), is 
an attack on the Hamiltonian fiscal sys- 
tem, and on John Adams's theory of a 
natural aristocracy. In Construction Con- 
strued and Constitutions Vindicated (18120), 
a reply to Marshall's decisions, he con- 
tended the Supreme Court had no jurisdic- 
tion over appeals from state courts. Tyr- 
anny Unmasked (i8aa) was an attack on 
a congressional committee that recom- 
mended the enactment of high protective 
tariffs to establish industry m this coun- 
try. These three works rounded out the 
theories he had earlier promulgated while 
a member of the Senate, when he contril^ 
uted two pamphlets to a condemnation of 
Hamilton’s funding operations and bank- 
ing methods. The Arator (1813), a series of 
61 'agricultural essays, practical and polit- 
ical,’ sets forth his belief in an agrarian 
order, and his attitude toward constitu- 
tional government is expressed in New 
Views if the Constitution (1823). 

TAYLOR, Laurette, see Manners^ J.H. 

TAYLOR, William (1821-1902), Meth- 
odist missionary and evangelist, was ac- 
tive in San Francisco during the gold rush 
days, of which he wrote in Seven Years* 
Street Preaching in San Francisco (1857) 
and California Life^ Illustrated (1858). He 
later preached elsewhere in the U.S., and 
in England, Australia, South Africa, and 
South America. In addition to books 
about his missionary work abroad, he 
wrote a Story xfMy Life (1895). 

TAYLOR, Zachary (1784-1850), 12th 
PTOident of the U.S. (1849-50), born in 
Viiginia, achieved fame through his mili- 
tary career of 40 years. He served in the 
War of 1812, the Black Hawk War, and 
during the Mexican War commanded the 
army at the Texas border, pushed south 
through disputed territory and won the 
battles of Palo Alto, Monterey, and 
Buena Vista, ending the war in the north- 
. •ern provinces. Public enthusiasm led to his 
nommation for President on the Whig 


Teasdale 

ticket, but he died soon after inaugura- 
tion, and his only important act was the 
commendation to admit California and 
New Mexico to the Union, to settle the 
Texas boundary dispute. 

Tea Act, see Townshend Acts. 

TEACH, Edward, see Blackheard. 

Teague O^Regan, character in Modem 
Chivalry (q.v.). 

Teapot Dome, government oil reserve in 
Wyoming, created by President Wilson 
y9i3)« In 1920 Congress authorized the 
Secretary of the Navy to conserve and 
devdop these deposits, and to use his dis- 
cretion in leasing or exchanging any por- 
tion of them. President Harding trans- 
ferred the reserve (1921) from the depart- 
ment of Secretary of the Navy Denby to 
that of Secretary of the Interior Fall, and 
the following year they leased the area to 
the Mammoth Oil Company of Harry F. 
Sinclair. In addition, Fall leased the Elk 
Hills reserves in California to the Doheny 
Oil Company, producing an incident in 
which Edward Doheny gave Fall a black 
satchel containing ^100,000, which ^th 
men declared was a loan. A Senate investi- 
gation was made (192;}), and Fall re- 
sign^, later being convicted of accepting 
a bribe. Secretary Denby and Attorney- 
General Daugherty resigned under pres- 
s^e of public opinion (1924). Dohenjr and 
his son were indicted but not convicted, 
and, though Sinclair was acquitted, he was 
convicted of contempt of court for em- 
ploying private detectives to shadow ju- 
rors at his trials. The U.S.Supreme Court 
ruled the Teapot Dome and Elk Hills 
leases to be fraudulent (1927), and or- 
dered the properties returned to the gov- 
ernment. Upton Sinclair's Oil! (q.vl) is 
based on these scandals. 

Teoff, poem by Lizette W. Reese (q.v.). 

TEASDALE, Sara (1884-1933), lyric 
poet born in Missouri, made her home in 
New York, and became known for her un- 
affected quatrains, which, almost bare of 
imagery and sparina; in metaphor, attempt 
the articulation of a mood, rather than 
the quest of universals. Her works include: 
Sonnets to Duse and Other Poems (iqo?)* 
Helen of Troy (i9ii)> 

(1915), Love Songs (1917; special Pulitzer 
award, 1918), Flame and Shadow (i9^)« 
Dark (f the Moon (19^6), Strange Victory 
(1933), and Collected Poems (1937)* 
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Tecumteh 

TEGUMSEH (i768?-i8i3), Shawnee In- 
dian chief, who established a confederacy 
of tribes, and was led into a war (i8ii) 
with the U.S. when the government re- 
fused to recognize his principle that all In- 
dian lands were a common possession that 
could not be ceded by or purchased from 
individual tribes. During his absence, 
Tenskwatawa (1768 ?~i 834?), the Shawnee 
Prophet, who is considered to have been 
Tecumseh's twin brother, was maneu- 
vered by W.H.Harrison into the disas- 
trous battle of Tippecanoe (q.v.,i8ii), 
and the war came to an end. During the 
War of 1812, Tecumseh was made a briga- 
dier general by the British, and was killed 
in battle. In 1836 Dr.William Emmons 
published 'a national drama* called 7 V- 
cumsehy a subject he had previously em- 
ployed in his epic, The Fredoniady and the 
Indian chief figures elsewhere in literature. 

TeeftaUoWy novel by T.S.Stribling (q.v.). 

Telling the BeeSy poem by Whittier 
(q.v.), in an approximation of ballad me- 
tre, published in 1858 and collected in 
Home Ballads (i860). A young man passes 
the farm of his beloved, where he sees the 
hired girl observing the old New England 
custom of dressing the hives in mourning 
and informing the bees of a death. He 
thinks his Mary's grandfather has died, 
but is stunned to hear the chore-girl tell 
the bees ‘Mistress Mary is dead and gone I* 

TelUTale Hearty They story by Poe 
(q.v.), published in The P/onerr (1843). It 
has been considered the most influential 
of Poe's stories in the later development of 
stream-of-consciousness fiction. 

A victim of a nervous disease is over- 
come by homicidal mania and murders an 
innocent old man in whose home he lives. 
He confuses the ticking of the old man’s 
watch with an excited heartbeat, and al- 
though he dismembers the body he neg- 
lects to remove the watch when he buries 
the pieces beneath theiloor. The old man’s 
dying shriek has been overheard, and 
three police officers come to investigate. 
They discover nothing, and the murderer 
claims that the old man is absent in the 
country, but when they remain to ques- 
tion him he hears a loud rhythmic sound 
that he believes to be the beating of the 
buried heart. This so distracts his diseased 
mind that he suspects the officers know 
the truth and arc merely trying his pa- 
tience, and in an insane fit he confesses 
Us crime. 


Ten Nights in a Barroom 

Temperance movement, to prevent the 
use of intoxicating beverages, arose in* the 
U.S. at the beginning of the 19th century. 
The first temperance organization was * 
formed at Saratoga, New York (1808), 
and the American Society for the Promo- • 
tion of Temperance was founded at Bos- 
ton (1826). Prominent leaders of the 
movement included J.B.Gough, Ben- 
jamin Rush, Lyman Beecher, W.L.Garri- 
son, Elihu Burritt, and Frances Willard, 
while assistance was provided by such re- 
ligious groups as the Salvation Army, and 
by various industrial organiptions. The 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
(1874) became international jin scope un- 
der the presidency of Miss Willard. The 
Anti-Saloon League (1893) another 
group supported by religious b^ies, which 
wielded political influence through lobby- 
ists and was largely responsible for the 
adoption of prohibition (q.v.) in the U.S. 
The most picturesque temperance agitator 
was Carry Nation (q.v.), but other re- 
formers, whose work continues despite the 
repeal of the i8th Amendment, have at- 
tempted milder forms of persuasion. The 
movement has caused the passage of many 
state and local laws, and there is still agi- 
tation for national prohibition: Temper- 
ance literature ranges from the fictional 
tracts of T.S.Arthur, Dunlap’s Thiriy 
Years AgOy and Whitman’s Franklin 
Evans ^ to Jack London’s semi-autobio- 
graphical John Barleycorn, 

Temple, family name of characters in 
the Leather-Stocking Tales (q.v.) and 
other novels of Cooper. 

Temple, Charlotte, see Charlotte Tern- 
pie. 

Ten Days That Shook the Worldy his- 
tory by John Reed (q.v.). 

Ten Nights in a Barroom and What I 
Saw Therey melodramatic story by T.S. 
Arthur (q.v.), published in 1854. It be- 
came a favorite text for temperance lectur- 
ers, and was popular in the dramatic 
version by William W. Pratt (1858). 

A traveler, who visits the town of Cc- 
darville from time to time during a period 
of ten )rears, notes the changing fortunes 
of the citizens, and places the responsibil- 
ity on the evil influences of Simon Slade’s 
saloon, the ‘Sickle and Sheaf.’ The land- 
lord rises to affluence but then gradually 
sinks into poverty and degradation, and 
among the gruesome events that are de» 
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scribed are Slade’s accidental murder of 
little *Mary, the daughter of Joe Morgan 
the drunkard, who comes to fetch ner 
• father home from the saloon and is hit by 
a glass which is thrown at him in a brawl; 
the disastrous gambling experiences of 
SVilly Hammond with the cheating Har- 
vey Green, who murders him; the insanity 
of Mrs.Slade, resulting from her son’s 
rowdyism, and finally the son’s murder of 
his father. Following this last outrage, the 
townspeople hold a mass-meeting, decree 
a prohibition on the sale of liquor, destroy 
the saloon’s stock, and disperse with new 
hope for the town’s future. 

Ten Times One Is Ten^ novelette by 
E.E.Hale (q.v.). 

TENNENT, William (1673-1745), Irish- 
born Presbyterian clergyman, emigrated 
to Philadelphia (c.1718), near which he 
became pastor of a church, and founded 
his ‘Log College’ (1736) to educate candi- 
dates for the ministry. He was strongly 
evangelistic, and his activity in the Great 
Awakening led to a decree aimed against 
him and his son by the synod of 1738. 
When this and other matters of contention 
led to the schism of 1741, he became a 
leader of the New Side. The Log College 
ended with his death, but its supporters 
helped to organize tne College of New 
Jersey, now Princeton University. 

Gilbert Tennent (1703-64), his son, 
was also a Presbyterian clergyman and a 
leader of the Great Awakening. He in- 
sisted upon the need of a conscious inner 
experience by those who professed Chris- 
tianity, and was convinced that those 
without it were damned to a Hell of which 
he preached fervently. His strenuous con- 
demnation of more conservative Presby- 
terians, whom he considered lacking in 
true religion, caused the synods of 1737 
and 17^58 to try to restrain his growing 
popularity, by forbidding members of one 
Presbytery to preach in another and de- 
manding that ministers present diplomas 
from a European or New England college. 
His violation of these rulings, in making 
an evangelistic tour to New England with 
his friend Whitefield, and his attacks on 
his fellow churchmen precipitated a 
schism (1741) in which he became a leader 
of the New Side, leaving his New Jersey 
church for another congregation in Phila- 
delphia. He later worked for the reunion 
which occurred in 1758. 

^ennessee*s Fortner^ tale by Bret Harte 


Terhune 

(q.v.), published in the Overland Monthly 
(1869) and in The Luck of Roaring Camp 
and Other Sketches (1870). 

Tennessee, 'known to be a gambler . . . 
suspected to be a thief,* works a mining 
claim at Sandy Bar, California, with his 
unnamed ‘Partner.' Although Tennessee 
once eloped with his Partner's wife, re- 
turning after she deserted him too, the 
Partner remains his affectionate friend. 
One day Tennessee is captured as a high- 
way robber, and during an impromptu 
trial his Partner innocently offers his en- 
tire ‘stake’ in return for Tennessee's life. 
This strengthens the determination of the 
‘court’ to punish the thief, and he is 
hanged to a near-by tree. Tennessee's 
Partner arrives with a donkey cart to 
claim the body of ‘the diseased,’ and the 
crowd joins him in a rude but tender fu- 
nerd ceremony. After this loss, the Partner 
declines in health. When he dies the fol- 
lowing spring, he imagines that he sees his 
friend coming to welcome him. 

TENNEY, Tabitha [Gilman] (1762- 
1837), New Hampshire novelist, resided in 
Washington (1800-1807) during her hus- 
band’s terms in Congress, and wrote there 
her only novel, Female Quixotism (q.v., 
1801). This satire is in itself somewhat 
crude^ but it is important for its under- 
standing of the absurdities of contempo- 
rary feminine fiction. 

TENSAS, Madison, M.D., pseudonym of 
Dr. Henry Clay Lewis (1825-50), whose 
Odd Leaves from the Life of a Louisiana 
Swamp Doctor (1850) is a humorous work 
of the old Southwestern frontier based on 
experiences in Kentucky and Louisiana. 
TENSKWATAWA, see Tecumseh 

Tent on the Beach^ The^ poems by 
Whittier (q.v.). 

Tenth Muse^ seeBradstreet, Anne, 

Tenting on the Old Camp Ground^ 
Civil War song by Walter Kittredge 
(q.v.). 

TERHUNE, Mary Virginia (1830- 
1922), popular romantic novelist, whose 
twenty-six novels, mostly concerned with 
the South before or during the Civil 
War, marked by a strongly moral man- 
ner, include Alone (1854), Sunny hank 
(1866), and A Gallant Fight (1888). She 
wrote under the pseudonym Marion Har- 
land, and was dso well known for her 
travel books, biographical studies, and 
works on household management. 
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Albert PaysonTerhune (1872-1942), 
her son, is best known for his stories of 
collies, which include: Lad: A Dog (i9i9)« 
Bruce (19:^0), and Lad of Sunnybank 
(1928). He collaborated with his mother 
on Dr.Dale-^-A Story Without a Moral 
(1900), and wrote two autobiographical 
books, Now That Fm Fifty (1924) and 
To the Best of My Memory (1930). 
Terminations 9 sttjamesy Henry. 
Terrible Tractoration^ satire by T.G. 
Fessenden (q.v.). 

Tertium Quids, ste^uids. 

TEUFFEL, Baroness von, see Howard^ 
Blanche. 

THAGHER, James (1754-1844), Mas- 
sachusetts physician, served as a surgeon 
in the Continental Army, and published 
an account of his experiences in A Military 
Journal during the American Revolutionary 
War (1823), which, like his American 
Medical Biography (1828), is a valuable 
source. 

THACKERAY, William Makepeace 
(1811-63), English novelist, twice visited 
the U.S. (Nov. 1852-Apr. 1853; Oct. 
1855-Apr. 1856), delivering lectures on 
English literature and history. Prior to 
his hrst trip he had published Henry Es^ 
mond (q.v.), the conclusion of which deals 
with colonial Viiginia. Its sequel. The Vir^ 
pnians (q.v.), was the result of research 
begun during the second visit, when he 
outlined the idea to Cooke, and received 
suggestions from J.P. Kenney. 
Thanatopsis^ blank-verse poem hy Bry- 
ant (q*v.) written when he was 10 years 
old, after reading Blair’s Grave^ Cowper’s 
Tasky and various poems by Southey and 
Henry Kirke White. The early version of 
Thanatopsis,’ whose Greek title means 
View of death,’ was published in The 
North American Review (1817). It lacked 
the first 17 lines and the last i< of the 
present work, which was first colkx;ted in 
the author’s Poems (1821). These pas- 
sages materially altei^ the philosophic 
significance of the poem, in which Nature, 
rather than the author’s ’better genius,’ 
now discusses death. Nature speaks a 
varied language to man. the i^et ob- 
serves; when ’thoughts of the last bitter 
hour’ come, it teaches that earth claims 
all it has nourished. Man must therefore 
ieam to conduct his life in such a way that 
Ins need have no fear when his summons 
botasta to join the ^innumerable caravan/ 
TBANET, Octave, see French^ Alice. 


Thanksgiving Day, annual holiday de- 
voted to church services and family re- 
unions, originated at Plymouth (Nov. 
1623) as a festival in commemoration of • 
the harvest, traditionally celebrated by a 
turkey feast. The holiday was observed at^ 
various times until 1864, when President* 
Lincoln designated the fourth Thursday 
in November as a day of national thanks- 
giving, and later Presidents issued similar 
proclamations each year. President Frank- 
lin Roosevelt named the third Thursday, 
in order to aid business by allowing an 
extra week for Christmas shj^ping which 
usually begins only after ifnanksgiving 
Day. Sarah J. Hale was laigely responsible 
for the movement ^at led t6 the estal^ 
lishment of this national holiday. 

THATCHER, Benjamin Bussey (1809- 
40), Boston antislavery leadek opposed 
the policies of Garrison and urged African 
repatriation. In addition to his Memoir of 
Phillis Wheatley (1834), he wrote other 
books on Negroes, and was also known for 
his Indian Biography (1832) and Indian 
Traits (1833). 

THAXTER, Celia [Laiohton] (1835- 
94), was the daughter of a lighthouse 
keeper on the Isles of Shoals, ofF the New 
Hampshire coast, where she spent most of 
her life. Her depiction of the various 
moods of the sea formed the subject mat- 
ter of her Poems (1872), Drift-Weed 
(1879), Idyls and Pastorals (1886), and 
other volumes. Her prose sketches devoted 
to the same subjects appeared in Among 
the Isles of Shoals (1873) and An Island 
Garden (1894). She was as well known for 
her personsdity as for her poetry, and visi- 
tors at the hotel conducted by her family 
included Thoreau, Lowell, Whittier, and 
other authors and artists, 

THAYER, Alexander Wheelock (1817- 
97), born in Massachusetts, graduated 
from Harvard (1843), and became fa^ 
mous as a music critic for the New York 
Tribune and other papers. He was U.S. con- 
sul at Trieste (1859-82). His most famous 
work is his Life of Beethoven (3 vols., 
1866-87). 

THAYER, Caroline, see Warren^ Caro- 
line, 

THAYER, Eli (1819-99), Massachusetts 
Free Soil leader, founder of the Emigrant 
Aid Company for antislavery colonizatior 
in Kansas. He was later a R^ublican 
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Vncmbcr of Congress (1857-61), and wrote 
The-New England Emigrant Aid Company 
(1887). 

THAYER, William Roscoe (1859- 
1923), Boston author and editor, whose 
works include The Life and Letters of John 
Hay (^ 9 i 5 )> Theodore Roosevelt: An Intu 
mate Biography (191.9), and several im- 
portant works on Italian history. 

Theater in the U.S., see Vaudeville^ 
Burlesque^ Circus^ Medicine show^ Rodeo^ 
Showboat y Motion pictures y Radio broad- 
castingy Little TheateVy and individual ac- 
tors, playwrights, and producers. 

Theatre Arts Magazine (1916- ), 
founded as a quarterly journal dealing 
with all the arts of the theater in the U.S. 
and abroad, with a progressive policy 
sympathetic to experimentation. Since 
1924 it has continued this policy under its 
new title, Theatre Arts Monthly. 

Theatre Guild, The, was founded by 
former members of the Washington 
Square Players (q.v., 1918). Althou^ it 
has specialized in the production of con- 
temporary work, producing most of 
Shaw’s plays since Heartbreak House 
(1920), and O’Neiirs plays since Marco 
Millions (1928), it has also revived such 
pkys as Jonson’s Volpone. Originally 
founded as a little-theater group, the 
shrewdness in play selection, skill in pro- 
duction, and ability in financial manage- 
ment permitted the Guild to build its own 
million-dollar theater (1925) and thus 
take it beyond the usual scope of the 
movement. The Group Theatre (q.v.) is a 
later outgrowth of the Theatre Guild, and 
both organizations continue as leading 
production groups in New York. 

Their Fathers* Gody novel by Rolva^ 
(q.v.), published in Norway (1931) and in 
translation in the U.S. the same year. It is 
the concluding volume of a trilogy which 
includes Giants in the Earth and Peder 
Victorious (qq.v.). 

After Peder Holm marries Susie Doheny 
(1894), he takes over the management of 
his mother’s farm. Beret continues to live 
with her son and his Irish ^fe, making 
every effort to overlook their social and 
religious differences. She is delighted at 
the birth of their son, Petie, but there is 
constant friction between the parents over 
the child’s rearing. Susie is a devout, su- 
perstitious Catholic, while Peder, edu- 
cated as a Lutheran, is influenced by dcis- 
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tic ideas and is intolerant of superstition. 
Susie’s father is injured in a farm accident, 
^d her long absence, while she nurses 
him, widens the breach between husband 
and wife. Beret has Petje baptized in the 
Lutheran faith, concealing the fact from 
Susie, who with equal secrecy has had 
him baptized by her priest. Meanwhile a 
drought ends all hope of profit from 
wheat, and Peder begins an ambitious 
cattle-raising enterprise. He also enters 
politics, becoming a candidate for county 
committeeman, and touring the state in 
behalf of the Republican opposition to 
Bryan. The local rivalry between Nor- 
wegian and Irish factions becomes bitter, 
and is accentuated for Peder by his meet- 
ing with attractive Nikoline Johansen, a 
recent emigrant. Beret falls ill and dies, 
first confessing her baptism of Petie, and 
Susie, who has returned and is again preg- 
nant, is so shocked by this revelation that 
she has a miscarriage. She nearly dies, but 
the faithful Peder nurses her to health, 
and their relation seems once more secure. 
Peder and Nikoline, acknowledging their 
love, decide that they must separate, and 
she returns to Norway. Then, at the 
height of his political campaign, Peder 
overhears a scurrilous attack by his op- 
ponent, Tom McDougaL containing ref- 
erences to his personal life that only Susie 
could have divulged. He is revolted by 
this betrayal, and in a rage destroys her 
crucifix; appalled, Susie deserts him, re- 
turning with Petie to her father. 

Their Wedding Journeyy novel by 
Howells (q.v.) published in iSyi.A Hazard 
of New Fortunes (q.v.,i8go). An Open- 
Eyed Conspiracy (1897), Their Silver 
Wedding Journey (1899) also deal with 
the Marches. 

This simple, episodic story deals with 
the honeymoon trip of Basil and Isabel 
March from Boston to Niagara, Montreal, 
and other scenic points. There is no stir- 
ring incident and the book depends upon 
its evocation of a charming mood, the de- 
scription of types met in transit, and of 
places visited. 

Theory of the Leisure ClasSy They eco- 
nomic treatise by Thorstein Veblen (q.v.), 
published in 1899. The book enjoyed a 
popular vogue and profoundly influenced 
economic thought, but provoked contro- 
versiaJ replies, of which the most sensa- 
tional was Mencken’s ‘Professor Veblen 
in Prejudices (1919)* 
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This description of habits and customs 
in modern life as ‘atavistic cultural sur- 
vivals* contends that the institution of the 
Leisure Class arose during a predatory 
stage of barbarism, in conjunction with 
the institution of ownership. This was 
foreshadowed during the initial stage of 
peaceful savagery, when there began to be 
distinctions between the status of men 
and women. Woman's work, creation by 
the manipulation of inanimate materials, 
symbolized the instinct of workmanship 
and the beginning of industry. Man's 
work came to symbolize the advent of 
nonindustrial employments by acts of ex- 
ploit, ‘the conversion to his own ends of 
energies previously directed to some other 
by another agent.’ Employment of other 
classes for wages is the modern form of ex- 
ploit of that class, which emerges from the 
predatory stage as a social ^roup living 
without recourse to industrial employ- 
ment. The Leisure Class in the modern en- 
vironment consists of those who enjoy 
freedom from irksome and undignified la- 
bor, and who through successful acts of 
aggression are bent upon establishing 
their honorific distinction by conspicuous 
leisure and notable accumulations of 
wealth. Entrance to this class is by pecu- 
niary fitness, which is exhibited by con- 
spicuously wasteful consumption, setting 
standards according to canons of taste de- 
termined by wealth. This class, by force of 
mutual interest and instinct, and by pre- 
cept and proscriptive example, not only 
pe^tuates the existing maladjustment 
of institutions, but even favors a reversion 
to a somewhat more archaic scheme of life. 

There Was a Child Went Fort h^ poem 
by Whitman (q.v.), published without 
title in Leaves of Grass (1855), 

‘Poem of the Child That Went Forth, and 
Always Gow Forth, Forever and Forever,' 
and under its present title in 1871. 

This short poem states in simple terms 
Whitman's concept of man’s identifica- 
tion with nature and the persons who sur- 
round him, and declares that those objects 
and people that he looked upon ‘became 
part of that child who went forth every 
day and who now goes, and will always go 
forth, every day.' 

There^s a Long Long Trails written by 
Stoddard King and Zo Elliott (1913) as a 
Yale college song, became widely popular 
during the First World War. 

They Knew What They Wanted, play 


by Sidney Howard (q.v.), produced iii 
1924 and published in 1925, when it-won 
the Pulitzer Prize. 

Tony, an aging Italian wine grower of 
California, proposes by mail to Amy,* a 
San Francisco waitress, and wins her by 
sending a photograph of Joe, his handsome 
oung hired man. When she arrives at his 
ome, she is shocked to find that Tony has 
just been crippled in an automobile acci- 
dent. Nevertheless, she marries him, and 
though she spends her wedding night with 
Joe this affair quickly ends, and she be- 
comes faithfully devoted to her husband. 
Joe is about to leave for another job when 
Amy discovers that she is pregnant, and 
the two, though not in love, decide they 
must elope. Learning the truthATony is at 
first infuriated, but then he realizes his 
need for Amy, and asks her to\stay with 
him, offering to accept her child as his 
own. ' 

They Shall Not Die^ play by John Wex- 
ley (q.v.). 

They Stooped to Folly: A Comedy vf 
MoralSy novel by Ellen Glasgow (q.v.) 
published in 1929. 

Virginius Littlepage, a lawjrer i^ Queen- 
borough (Richmond, Virginia) at 57 be- 
lieves that life has disappointed his hopes. 
His wife, Victoria, has long been his moral 
support, but he finds little satisfaction 
now in family life and feels more affection 
for Milly Burden, his secretary. During 
the World War, Milly had a child by Mar- 
tin Welding, concealing the fact from him 
to spare him anxiety, but he never re- 
turned to her. Mary Victoria, Littlepage's 
daughter, returns from European war 
work and philanthropy, after an absence 
of five years, bringing Martin, now her 
husband, whom she ‘rescued’ from illness 
and despair in France. She is a domineer- 
ing, rigidly moral young woman, who ad- 
ministers the lives of all about her, and 
Martin feels ‘smother^' by excessive 
manning. Virginius drifts with comical 
caution into an affair with the amiable 
widow, Amy Dalrymple, but when Vic- 
toria dies he feels lonely' and lost. Martin 
deserts Mary Victoria, tries to persuade 
Milly to elope with him. but she refuses, 
deciding he desires only loneliness, and he 
leaves done for Europe. Milly at last feels 
free of her bond to Martin, and Mary Vic- 
toria, after a brief period of frantic grief, 
turns to her duties to her unborn child 
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and her father, sustained by her moral 
sen^e and essential egoism. 

Thirteen Colonies, The, British colonies 
tiuit in 1776 became the original states of 
the U.S. They were: Virginia, New York, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Connec- 
ticut, Maryland, Rhode Island, Delaware, 
North Carolina, New Jersey, South Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania, and Georgia. 

This Side of Paradise^ novel by F.Scott 
Fitzgerald (q.y.) published in 1920. 

■ Amory Blaine, after a pampered child- 
hood with his wealthy, affected mother, 
Beatrice, attends preparatory school, 
where his indolence and aristocratic pose 
set him apart, until after an unhappy year 
he is accepted as a brilliant though eccen- 
tric athlete and leader. Although he is 
never religious, he has an affectionate 
father-and-son relation with his mother's 
friend. Monsignor Darcy, a hedonist con- 
verted to Catholicism. He goes to Prince- 
ton, and there becomes a ‘literary bird,* 
writing for the Princetoniatiy joining the 
Triangle Club, and discovering the Eng- 
lish de sihle poets. Among his compan- 
ions are Alec Connage, an unoriginal 
youth, and Tom D'Invilliers, whose radi- 
calism and poetry they try to reform. 
Amory has a romance with a childhood 
friend, Isabelle; is involved in a student re- 
volt led by Burne Holiday, an earnest rad- 
ical who becomes a pacifist during the 
World War; nearly falls in love with his 
widowed cousin Clara, a beautiful ‘St.Ce- 
cilia’ who has ‘never been in love’; and 
goes to France as a lieutenant. On his re- 
turn he finds Beatrice dead and his wealth 


cover a wide range of subject matter and 
treatment, but whose most significant 
work had as its purpose the depiction of 
American background, as in Alabama 
(1891), In MiTzoura (1893), The Capitol 
{1895), Arizona (1899), and The Copper- 
head (1918), or the orientation of a char- 
acter whose desire for individual liberty is 
obstructed by immediate surroundings or 
fete. Plays developing this theme include 
The Witching Hour (1907) and The Har- 
vest Moon (1909), about hypnotism and 
psychological domination; and As a Man 
Thinks (1911), a problem play partly 
concerned with mental healing. Thomas 
also adapted Mrs.Burnett’s Editha^s 
Burglary first as a one-act, and then as a 
four-act play, The Burglar (1889); and 
F.H.Smith’s Colonel Carter of Cartersoille 
(189a). With R.H.Davis he dramatized 
Soldiers of Fortune (1902). 

THOMAS, Edith Matilda (1854-1925), 
Ohio-born poet, whose works include Lyr- 
ics and Sonnets (1887), The Inverted Torch 
(1890), In Sunshine Land (1895), and 
The Flower from the Ashes (1915), distin- 
guished by a classical craftsmanship and 
called ‘more Greek than American.’ 

THOMAS, Frederick William (1806- 
66), novelist whose various residences, in 
Rhode Island, Maryland, the Middle 
West, Kentucky, and Washington,D.C., 
and activities in such undertakings as 
journalism, legal practice, teaching, and 
the ministry gave him the backgrounds for 
his fiction. This realistic knowledge marks 
his novels, which include Clinton Brad- 
shaw; or. The Adventures of a Lawyer 


diminished, and becomes an advertising 
writer. He has a passionate affair with 
Alec’s debutante sister, Rosaline — his one 
unselfish emotional experience — but she 
marries another man because she believes 
she cannot be happv without wealth. 
Amory drowns his disillusion in drink, but 
on a visit to Maryland meets Eleanor, a 
vivid, nervous personality even more ego- 
centric than himself. They love for a few 
‘bitter-sweet* weeks, and Amory con- 
tinues his search for inner peace. He is 
l^nniless, and seeks employment. After 
Darcy’s death, Amory realizes that his 
own unselfishness is ‘the most living part* 
of himself, and considers his total ei^e- 
nence at 24: * “I know myself,” he cried, 
but that is all.”* 

T’HOMAS, Augustus (i 857-1934)* 
^«ar dramatist, whose more than 60 plays 


(1835), East and West (1836), Howard 
Pinckney (1840), and An Autobiography 
of William Russell (1852), as well as his 
essays. Sketches of Charactery and Tales 
Founded on Fact (1849), and his long 
poem. The Emigrant (1833). In addition 
to his own writing, he is remembered as a 
friend of Poe. 

THOMAS, Isaiah (1749-1831), printer, 
editor, and publisher of Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, whose publications included 
the Massachusetts Spy and The Royal 
American Magazine (qq.v.). He was the 
leading publisher of his day, the quality of 
his work causing Franklin to call him the 
Baskerville of America,* and the quantity 
of his printing, which included numerous 
chapbooks, causing him to establish 
branches in other New England towns. He 
issued A Specimen of his types (1785)* 
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which nves important evidence concern- 
ing early American printing. His History 
qf Printing in America (i8io), in two vol- 
umes, is the most significant early work 
on the subject. He founded the American 
Antiquarian Society (1812). 

THOMAS, Norman [Mattoon] (1884- 
), born in Ohio, graduated from 
Princeton (1905) and was a Presbyterian 
minister in New York City until his So- 
cialist interest caused him to turn to other 
activities. He was an editor of the Nation 
(1921-2), and has been a writer, speaker, 
and editor on social reform and pacifism. 
His unsuccessful Socialist candidacies for 
public ofRce include those for governor of 
New York (1924), mayor of New York 
City (1925,1929), Representative (1930), 
and President of the U.S. (1928-^). 
Among his writings are The Conscientious 
Objector in America (1923) revised as Is 
Conscience a Crimef (1927), The Challenge 
of War (1925), What Is Industrial De- 
mocracy? (1927), Socialism qf Our Time 
(1929), The Choice Before Us (1934), So- 
cialism on the Defensive (1938), Keep 
America Out of War (with Bertram D. 
Wolfe, 1939), We Have a Future (1941), 
What Is Our Destiny? (1944), and A 
Socialist's Faith (1951). 

THOMAS, Theodore (1835-1905), Ger- 
man-born musician, was brought to the 
U.S. in 1 845, where he bep;an his career as 
a concert violinist. He joined the New 
York Philharmonic (1854), from 1855 was 
first violinist in the quartet of William 
Mason, and finally became a conductor 
(1858). With his own symphony orchestra, 
organized in 1862, he inade tours of the 
U.S., bringing symphonic music to places 
where it had been unknown and providing 
an important stimulus for the develop- 
ment of musical taste in this country. He 
continued these tours (1869-91), briefly 
interrupting them by directorships of the 
Cincinnati College of Music (1878-80), 
and the American Opera Company (1885- 
8). He was in charge of musical events at 
the Cincinnati Festivals (beginning i873)> 
the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition 
(1876) and the Chicago World’s Fair 
OB93), and the conductor of the Chicago 
Orchestra (1891-1905). 

THOMES, William Henry (1824-9^, 
born in Maine, as a young boy was in- 
spired by Two Years Before the Mast to 
ship to California (1842), where he en- 
gaged in the hide trade, as recounted in 


On Land and Sea (1883). Of his adventur- 
ous life in California until 1846 he left an 
account in the semi-fictional Lewff and I 
(1884). He went to Boston via England, 
and, attracted by the gold rush, he re- 
turned to San Francisco in 1849. Lack of 
success there and in the Philippines, 
China, and the gold mines of Victoria, led 
him to return to Boston (1855). Kve years 
later he founded a successful publishing 
Arm, for which he wrote melodramatic 
works resembling the quality of the dime 
novel. These include The Gold Hunters' 
Adventures^ or^ Life in Australia (1864), 
The Bushrangers (1866), The Whaleman's 
Adventures (1872), A Slaver' s\Adventures 
(1872), and The Ocean Rovers 11896). 

THOMPSON, Benjamin (1753-1814), 
Massachusetts-born mathematician and 
scientist, during the Revolution served 
as a Loyalist soldier and in th^ Colonial 
Office of England. After being knighted 
for his services, he joined the army of 
the Elector of Bavaria (1783), who made 
him head of the war department (1788) 
and a count of the Holy Roman Empire 
(1791). His title, Count Rumford, is 
derived from the name of the home of 
his wife, from whom he had been sepa- 
rated. He returned to England (1795) to 
continue his experiments on gunpowder, 
heat transmission, and moisture absorp- 
tion, and published his Essays^ Political^ 
Economical^ and Philosophical (4 vols., 
1796-1802). In Munich (1796-8) he served 
on the council of regency, reorganized the 
Bavarian army, and headed the police. 
During another brief period in London, he 
attended to the organization of the Royal 
Institution (1800), based on his Proposals 
for Forming a Public Institution . . . 
for the Application of Science to the Com- 
mon Purposes of Life (1799). After 1802 he 
lived in France, where he married Madame 
Lavoisier, widow of the chemist. He had 
contributed to English, American, and 
Europeaa scientific institutes, and con- 
tinued his experiments, some of which 
were described in reports published in 
Philosophical Papers (1802). 

THOMPSON, Daniel' Pierce (i795“ 
1868), Vermont author and lawyer, whose 
political career led him into literature 
when he published The Adventures of Tim- 
othy Peacocky Esquire (18^5), a satire on 
Masonry in his state. This was followed 
by another novel. May Martin; or, Ths 
Money Diggers (1835), which dealt with 
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local traditions. As a natural antiquarian 
and bom story teller, obviously influenced 
by Scott and Cooper. Thompson came 
ii^o his own as an author with The Green 
Mountain Boys (q.v.^Sjq), a historical 
romance dealing with Ethan Allen and the 
■ New Hampshire land grants. Locke Ams-^ 
den; or^ The Schoolmaster (1847) presents a 
faithful picture of Vermont frontier Ufe, 
and embodies the author’s theories on ed- 
ucation. The Rangers; or^ The Tory's 
Daughter (1851) is a novel of the Revolu- 
tion in Vermont. His other works, more 
lurid and less significant, include: Gaut 
Gurley; or^ The Trappers of Umhabog 
(1B57), a tale of border smuggling; T& 
Doomed Chief (i860), an Indian story; 
Lucy Hosmer; or^ The Guardian and the 
Ghost (1848); and collections of short 
stories, including The Shaker Lovers^ and 
Other Tales (1847) and Centeola and Other 
Tales (1864). In addition to his novels of 
the region, Thompson wrote a History of 
Vermont^ and the Northern Campaign of 
1777 (1851) and a History of the Town of 
Montpelier (i860). 

THOMPSON, David (1770-1857), Eng- 
lish-born explorer, geograpner, and trader, 
at the age of 14 was apprenticed to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and spent the 
rest of his life in Canada, surveying and 
mapping nearly all the western region. 
His journals were published as Daoid 
Thompson's Narrative of His Explorations 
in Western America (1916). 

THOMPSON, Denman (1833-1911), 
Pennsylvania-born itinerant actor and 
dramatist, developed his play, Joshua 
Whitcomb (1877), The Old Homestead 
(1886), a homely rural drama of Yankee 
life whose chief claim to notice is its popu- 
larity for more than ao years. 

THOMPSON, Dorothy ( 1 894- ), so- 

cial worker and later a foreign correspond- 
ent, became a columnist for the New York 
Herald Tribune (1936). Her syndicated 
column, ‘On the Record,* deals with for- 
eign and domestic political affairs, from 
the point of view or a rather liberal con- 
wrvative. Her books include / Saw Hitler 
(193a), which contended that Hitler would 
never achieve national power; The New 
Russia (1928), which won notoriety be- 
cause she accused Dreiser of plagiarizing 
It; Dorothy Thompson's Political Guide 
(1938); and Let the Record Speak (i939)f a 
„^mpilation from her columns. She mar- 
ned Sinclair Lewis (1928), but they were 
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Uto divorced. In 1941 she left ikt Herald 
Trtbtme for the New York Pw/ and her col- 
umnhasbeenissuedinsomezoodailypapers, 
with a combined circulation of 9,000,000. 
THOMPSON, Ernest Sbton, see Seton» 
THOMPSON, John Reuben (1823-73), 
Virginia author, owned and ^ited the 
^uthem Literary Messenger (1847-60). 
He supi»rted the Confederacy, botn dur- 
ing a residence in England (1864-6) and in 
the U.S., by literary contributions that in- 
eluded the poem ‘Lee to the Rear.’ His 
Collected Poems on Southern life and con- 
ditions were issued in 1920, and his lecture 
on his friend Poe was first published as 
The Genius and Character of Edgar Allan 
Poe (1929). 

THOMPSON, [James] Maurice (1841.- 
1901), Indiana author, whose first book, 
Hoosier Mosaics (1875), a forceful series of 
dialect sketches, was followed by leverid 
nature books, collections of poms that 
included Songs of Fair Weather (1883) and 
Poems (1892), and the romantic regional 
novels for which he is best known. His first 
novels, which included A Tallahassee Girl 
(1881) and At Love's Extremes (1885), 
were sentimental depictions of the South, 
where he had been reared. His Second 
Campaign (1883) contrasts characters 
from the South and the West, and looked 
forward to his devdopment of the roman- 
tic historical novel, a form in which he 
achieved greatest success in Alice qf Old 
Vincennes (q.v.,1900), a story of the 
Northwest Territory and George Rogers 
Clark. 

THOMPSON, Mortimer Neal, see 
Thomson. 

THOMPSON, Vance [Charles] (1863- 
1925), founder and editor of the urbane 
bi-weekly little magazine, M'lle New York 
(1895-8), was an author of romantic nov- 
els, plays, verse, and essaya, and wm 
noted for his impressionistic literary criti- 
cism in such books as French Portraits 
(1900) and Strindberg and His Plays 
{1921). 

THOMPSON, William Tappan (1812- 
82), Ohio-born humorist of the old South- 
west, after 1835 lived mainly in Georgia, 
where for a time he was associated as a 
newspaper editor with A.B.Longstrect, 
his modd in his humorous depictions of 
the Georgia cracker. His did^t shent 
stories, which captured the quality of w 
oral story teller, realistically portrayed the 
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life of Georgia in the way in which 
Seba Smith’s letters had treated the 
Down East background. These tales 
were collected in Major Jones's Court- 
ship (1843, enlarged 1844); Chroni- 
cles 0/ Pineville (1845), republished as 
Scenes in Georgia (1858?); and Major 
Jones’s Sketches of Travels (1847). In 
addition to his editorial work on 
various newspapers, Thompson wrote 
Raney Cottem’s Courtship (1879); and 
John's Alive ... and Other Sketches 
(1883). 

THOMPSON, Zadock (1796-1856), Ver- 
mont historian and naturalist, whose Hts- 
tory of Vermont, Natural, Civil and Statisti- 
cal (1843) is considered a primary source 
book for the region. 

THOMSON (or Thompson), Mortimer 
Neal (1831-75), New York author, one 
of the earliest of American professional hu- 
morists, wrote under the pseudonym Q.K. 
Philander Doesticks,P.B. His contribu- 
tions to such papers as the Spirit of the 
Times, which he called ‘roving unsubstan- 
tial ink-brats,’ were collected in Doesticks, 
What He Says (q.v,,i855), sketches of 
American persons, places, and events, 
‘dressed up in a lingual garb so quaint, ec- 
centric, fantastic, or extravagant, that 
each lender will be sadly puzzled to recog- 
nize his own.’ Plu-ri-bus-tah, A Song 
Thafs By No Author (i 856), a long parody 
of Hiawatha, was important for its satire 
on feminism, Barnum, the Kansas civil 
war, the Know-Nothing movement, spir- 
itualism, free love, and the almighty dol- 
lar. 'Thomson next parodied W.A.Butler s 
Nothing to Wear, in a satire entitled Noth- 
ing to Say; A Slight Slap at Moiocratic 
Snobbery, Which Has ‘Nothing to Do’ with 
‘Nothing to WeaV (1857). His articles for 
the New-York Tribune on criminal life 
were collected as The History and Records 
of the Elephant Club (1856), and thoM on 
fortune-telling frauds as The Witches, 
Prophets, and Planet Readers of New York 

(1859). 

THOREAU, Henry David (1817-63), 
bom in Concord of a family whose French, 
Scottish, Quaker, and Puritan stock helps 
to account for his temper of mind. Just as 
his heritage was mixed, so his philosophy 
of life combined diverse strains, and he 
called himself ‘a mystic, a transcendental- 
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tic, and his ^rcat interest was ‘to observe 
what transpires, not in the street, but in 
the mind and heart of me!’ Although his 
reading carried him far afield, he could 
truthfully say ‘I have travelled a good 
deal in Concord.’ In addition to his nat-. 
ural education in the woods near Con- 
cord, and the ordinary preparatory school- 
ing, he graduated from Harvard 
where he was primarily influenced by E.T. 
Channing’s teaching of composition, and 
the knowledge of Greek and the meta- 
physical poets that he derived from Jones 
Very. His temporary resid^ce in the 
home of Orestes Brownson, from whom he 
learned German, was also \ influential. 
Above all he fell under the swiy of Emer- 
son, and it has been frequently said that 
he was the answer to Emerson’s plea for 
an ‘American Scholar.’ After |;raduation 
he taught school in his native tbwn, for a 
time in collaboration with his brother 
John, following the principles of Bronson 
Alcott. With his brother he also made a 
trip on the Concord and Merrimack rivers 
(1839), of which he wrote during his resi- 
dence at Walden in his book, W tek on 

the Concord and Merrimack Rivers (q.v., 
1849). After dosing his school, he lived 
with Emerson (1841-3), serving him as a 
general handy man, although their rela- 
tion was also one of master and disciple. 
At this time he became an intimate of the 
members of the Transcendental Club, and 
a contributor to The Dial and other m^- 
azines. During 1 843 he was a tutor in the 
Staten Island home of William Ememon, 
where he made the acquaintance of Hor- 
ace Greeley, Lucrctia Mott, and the eldw 
Henry James. After his return to Concord, 
Thoreau built himself a hut at near-by 
Walden Pond, where he lived from July 4, 
1845, September 6, 1847, a peri^ ot 
whicn he wrote in his most famous hook, 
Walden (q.v.,1854). While other Tran- 
scendentalists sought a retreat at Broox 
Farm, Thoreau, ever an individudist, 
having no use for operative plans, 
found his solution at Walden. _He wanw 
to get back to the naked simplicity ot lite, 
where he might ‘subdue and c“ltiv*K .* 
few cubic feet of flesh,’ chew the cud of nw 
thoughts, and get to the ve^ core ot tne 
universe, by Imng deep wd sucking 
all the ‘marrow oflife.’ His desire wm 
to love wisdom as to live according t 
dictates, a life of simplicity, 


called himself ‘a mystic, a transcenaentai- oiciaies, « me « 

ist, and a natural philosopher to boot.’ At magnanimity, and •••”!_ the- 

heart, he was predominantly individualis- some of the problems of life, no 7 
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oretically, but practically.’ He wanted 
neither to be interfered with nor to inter- 
fere with others, and he declared ‘I would 
not have anyone adopt my mode of living, 
each should find out his own way, not his 
neighbor’s or his parents.’ His residence 
at the Pond was interrupted by a day’s 
imprisonment for refusal to pay a poll tax 
to a government that supported the Mexi- 
can War, a war he considered merely a 
land-graobing scheme^ of the Southern 
slaveholders. This action was in accord 
with his belief in passive resistance, a 
means of protest he explained in his essay, 
‘Civil Disobedience* (ci.y.,1849). It was a 
means of accentuating his belief, expressed 
in Walden^ that each man should save 
himself and all would be saved. He not 
only believed with TefFerson that that gov- 
ernment is best which governs least, but 
he also contended that ‘they are the lovers 
of law and order who observe the law when 
the government breaks it.’ His belief in the 
individual and in a moral law superior to 
statutes and constitutions was also ex- 
pressed in ‘Life without Principle* (q.v., 
1863). After his return to Concord, he 
lived for a year in Emerson’s home while 
the essayist was abroad, and during this 
period formed his close friendship with the 
yourger W.E.Channing. who in writing 
the first biography of Thoreau aptly 
called him ‘the poet-naturalist.’ His ob- 
servations of nature were distinguished 
not merely by his scientific knowledge, 
which was occasionally erroneous, but by 
his all-inclusive love of life, expressed now 
in an earthy manner with a Yankee twang, 
now with a sweet, pure English, having 
as Lowell said, ‘an antique purity like wine 
grown colorless with age.’ Though he en- 
joyed the scientific view of nature, he was 
also a Transcendentalist, and defined his 
attitude when he said he wanted more the 
wideness of heaven than the limit of the 
microscope. His statement that he liked 
‘better the surliness with which the wood 
chopper speaks of his woods, handling 
them as indifferently aa his axe. than the 
mealy-mouthed enthusiasm of the lover of 
nature’ shows him as an observer who 
wanted his answers concerning nature not 
only in facts but in terms of faith. He 
made several brief trips (1849-53), which 
supplied the material for his posthu- 
mously published books. Excursions (q.v., 
1863), The Maine Woods (q.v., 1864), Cape 
’ (q.v.,1865), «nd A Yankee in Canada 
^,I866). Meanwhile he continued his 


Thorfinn Karlaefiai 

outwar^y parochial life in Concord, 
where he wrote his journals, containing 
some two million words, the basis of ail his 
books. During these years he became in- 
creasingly involved in the antislavery 
movement, and delivered such speeches 
as the one on ‘Slavery in Massachusetts’ 
(1854). He was profoundly stirred by his 
meeting with John Brown at Emerson’s 
home (1857) and praised Brown’s actions 
at Harpers Ferry, for here was a man who 
was carrying out the principles that he 
himself championed. He eulogized him in 
three lectures, ‘A Plea for Captain John 
Brown,’ ‘The Last Days of John Brown,’ 
and ‘After the Death of John Brown.’ 
During his last years, Thoreau made fur- 
ther trips to Cape Cod and Maine, and to 
New York, where he met Whitman, but 
he was a victim of tuberculosis, which 
gradually weakened him and finally 
caused his death. He worked indefadga- 
bly, in spite of this handicap, on a long, 
unpublished ethnological study of the In- 
dians, continued to make scientific obser- 
vations, and to carry on his own way of 
life both privately and as a lyceum lec- 
turer. An invalid, he made an attempt to 
recapture health by iourneying to the 
Great Lakes and the Mississippi (1861), 
but returned home, knowing that he was 
shortly to die, to engage in a last attempt 
to edit his journals for publication. He 
published two books and a few articles and 
speeches during his lifetime, but his Jour- 
nal was posthumously issued (14 vols., 
1906), and selections were edited by his 
friend, Harrison G.O.Blake as Early 
Spring in Massachusetts (1881), Summer 
(1884), Winter (1888), and Autumn 
(1892). Other miscellaneous work has 
been published in his collected Writings 
(20 vols., 1906), and Emerson’s edition of 
the Letters (1865) was enlarged (1894). 
His Poems of Nature appeared in a collec- 
tion in 1895, and Carl Bode edited Col- 
lected Poems (1943)* 

THORFINN KARLSEFNI f/.iooa-y), 
Icelandic leader, supposedly left Green- 
land (c.1002) for the Vineland that Leif 
Ericsson had discovered. The authorities 
for this information are the ‘Saga of Eric 
the Red’ (in the Hauksbdk) and the ‘S^a 
of Olaf Tryggvason’ (in ^tFlateywhSk)^ 
of which the former is considered the more 
trustworthy. His expedition of three ves- 
sels, with more than 160 men, spent 
more than a year in searching for Vine- 
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land and finally reached a place called 
Hop where they wintered (1004-5). After 
unsuccessful skirmishes with the natives, 
they returned to a previous landing place, 
Streamhord, generally identifi^ with 
some Nova Scotian bay, as Hop is gener- 
ally identified with New England. After 
one ship deserted to Iceland, the remain- 
der turned back. 

THORNTON, William (lycg-iSig), 
born in the West Indies, came from Lon- 
don to the U.S. (1793), where he was se- 
lected b^ Washington as the architect of 
the Capitol (^.v.), whose construction he 
supervised with the assistance of Tames 
Hoban and others. He was the author of 
books on subjects as varied as the origin of 
steamboats, the education of the deaf^ the 
abolition of slavery, and a plan for uniting 
North and South America with a Panama 
Canal. 


THORPE, Rose Hartwick (iScc^iq^), 
author of ‘Curfew Must Not Ring To- 
night,’ a popular ballad contributed to a 
Detroit newspaper in 1867. It deals with 
the son of an English lord of the manor, 
who is arrested as a spy, condemned to 
death, and saved by his sweetheart, who 
clings to the clapper of the bell that is sup- 
posed to toll curfew, the time of his execu- 
tion. 

THORPE, ^ T[homas] B[anos] (1815- 
78), humorist of the old Southwest, was 
Dorn in Massachusetts, but lived in Loui- 
siana (1833-53) durintt the years in which 
he wrote tales of the frontier. The best of 
these is ‘The Big Bear of Arkansas’ (q.v.), 
first printed in The Spirit oj the Times ^ and 
from this and other magazines he col- 
lected his sketches in The Mysteries of the 
Backwoods (1846) and The Hive of the Bee 
Hunter (1854). Colonel Thorpe's Scenes in 
Arkansaw (1858) is an anthology who^ 
title comes from one of his stories. His 
service in the Mexican War resulted in 
Our Army on the Rio Grande (1846), Our 
Army at Monterey (1847), Taylor 

Anecdote Book (1848). He was later an 
editor of The Spirit of the Times, and 
served in the Civil War. His other books 
include The Master's House (1854) and A 
Voice to America (1855). He was also 
known for his vivid landscape paintings 
and portraits. 

Three Biack Pennys^ The, novel in three 
parts by Hergesheimer (q.v.), published in 
1917. 

I. The Furnace. The Pennys, who estab- 


lished an iron foundry in colonial Pennsyl- 
vania, are descendants of an aristocratic 
English family with a Welsh strain, which 
recurrently produced individuals who 
were dark, passionate, and rebellious. 
Howat, the ‘black Penny’ of the pre-Revo- 
ludonary generation, entertains En^ish 
visitors, Felix Winscombe and his f^ci- 
nating wife, Ludowika. Against his wUl, 
Howat falls passionately in love with 
Ludowika, and during her husband’s tem- 
porary absence the two are lovers, al- 
though she has no intention of remaining 
with him. However, Winscombe, upon re- 
turning, falls ill and dies, land his wife, 
trapped by circumstance, b^omes Ludo- 
wika Penny. II. The Forge. The ‘black 
Penny’ of two generations Iskcr is Jasper, 
head of the family, whose wife Phebe has 
died, and who neglects his d^raded mis- 
tress, Essie Scofield and their mild Eunice. 
When Eunice is seven he enters her in 
Susan Bnindon’s school for girls. He falls 
in love with the quiet and virtuous Susan, 
and they are to be married, but Essie in a 
quarrel kills Daniel Culsor, a younger 
man with whom she is infatuated, and a 
scandal follows, involving Jasper and 
Eunice, so that Susan refuses to marry 
Jasper while Essie is alive. III. The Metal. 
The last of the Pennys, Howat. is the 
grandson of Jasper and Susan, who mar- 
ried late in life. Howat is an effete, elderly 
bachelor, interested only in the arts, who 
feels no affection whatever except for his 
cousin, gay, young Mariana Jannan, a 
‘black Penny.* The girl falls in love with 
James Polder, operator of the foundry and 
member of the dSclassS branch of the fam- 
ily d^cended from Eunice. His energy and 
obstinacy appeal to her passionate nature, 
but she refuses to marry him. James de- 
fiantly marries an actress, with whom he 
is unhappy, and when Mariana exercises 
her powerful will to regain him he comes 
to live with her. They are not convention- 
ally happy, but Manana tells Howat that 
she and James are inevitably united by 
something ‘outside personal happiness.’ 

Three Lives, stories by Gertrude Stein 
(q.v.) published in 1909; 

These unconventional character por- 
traits^ the author’s first published fiction, 
exhibit her typical experimental attitude 
toward style and subject matter, and her 
attempt to reach an intuitive expression of 
consciousness and emotions, ‘The Goo(| 
Anna’ tells of Anna Federner, a sober. 
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faithful housekeeper *of solid lower mid- 
dle-dess south german stock,* who comes 
to the American city of Bridgepoint, and 
morks successivdy for Miss Mary Wad- 
smi'di, ‘a large, fair, helpless wom^,* 
whose n^hew and niece she helps to raise; 
Dr.ShonjOT, a friendly physician; and 
Miss Mathilda, who goes to Europe and 
leaves Anna her house. She takes in board- 
ers, but loses money by her simple gener- 
osity, and dies as a result of overwork. 
'The Gentle Lena’ is concerned with a 
German girl who works as a maid in 
Bridgepoint, is married by her aunt to a 
stupid German tailor, apathetically en- 
dures her miserable life, and dies at the 
birth of her fourth child. The long story, 
‘Melanctha,* tells of the 'subtle, intelli- 
gent, attractive, half white girl,* Melanc- 
tha Herbert, who grows up in a Southern 
town, unloved by her brutal Negro father 
and weak mulatto mother. She has an un- 
happy love affair with the mulatto Dr. 
Jeff Campbell, who never returns her pas- 
sionate affection. After she breaks with 
Jeff, she is engaged to a Negro gambler, 
Jem Richards, but, after he deserts her, 
she contracts consumption and dies. 


Tkiirber 

regular four-stress lines, the work is a lyric 
expression of the poet’s sorrow at the 
death of his five-year-old son, Waldo. Fol- 
lowing a passage of deep grief and lamra- 
tation, he concludes by finding consolation 
in the Platonic theory of an eternal 
changeless divinity into which all transi- 
tory appearances are finally resolved: 

House and tenant go to ground, 

Lost in God, in Godhead found. 

Through the Eye of the Needte^ episto- 
lary novel by Howells (q.v.), published in 
igorj as a sequel to J Traveler from AU 
truria (q.v.). 

Mr.Homos, a visitor from Utopian Al- 
truria, is staying at the New York home of 
Mrs.Makely, a fashionable bourgeois in- 
tellectual, while courting Mrs.Eveleth 
Strange. He is amazed at the paradoxes of 
American society, where businessmen ruin 
their health and bankrupt competitors in 
the scramble for money that they throw 
away once it is acquired. After their mar- 
riage Homos and Mrs.Strange go to Al- 
truria, whose larger outlines, sketched in 
A Traveler from Altruria^ are here revealed 
in detail. National wealth, which other 
societies devoted to war, the Altrurians 
used to improve their land. Productive 
agencies are combined to eliminate waste, 
and excess labor is used for works of pub- 
lic benefit. In this moneyless soacty, 
crime is virtually eliminated, and the few 
malefactors are forced to expiate their 
misdeeds by good works. 

THURBER, James [Grover] (1894- 


Three Soldiers^ novel by John Dos Pas- 
ses (q.v.) published in 19ZI. 

The effect of the World War upon the 
characters of ordinary doughboys is shown 
in the lives of three privates; Dan Fuselli, 
an Italian-American who is a fatuously 
cheerful conformist,^ and only d^ires to 

secure an advance in rank; Chrisfield, a ^ 

homesick Indiana farm boy, who hates the \ ohio-born humorist, has long been 

horrors and regimentation of wartime and associated with The New Yorker, in which 
vents his feelings in violent outbursts; and i^^s first appeared. His 

his friend John Andrews, a hypersensitive 
introverted college graduate, whose ambi- 
tion is to be a musician. He too hates the 
war, but, unable to find an outlet for his 
emotions, he is sullenly resigned until he 
achieves a temporary escape in a leave to 
Paris, where he studies music. When he 
returns to the army, he and Chrisfield 
desert. Andrews, realizing Aat he will 
soon be apprehended, but willing to risk 
everything for fr^om, hides with a j^^s and popularizations of psycholo^; 
French gin companion, and begins to com- Flower (1939), an ironic parable 

pose a symphonic work. When he is dis- modem war; Fables for Our Time, and 
covercdjhefaces the prospect of the fin^ Famoar Poems Illustrated (1940); 

squad with calm defiance, and leaves rus jfr^i^and Welcome to It {i 9 A^)y essays, 
manuscript to be scattered by the wind, stories, and sketches; Men,W omen, and 

Threnody, prom by 

bfcoum ( 1953 ). Many Moons ( 1543 ). 
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writings, illustrated by his own distinctive 
drawings, include: Is Sex Necessary? 
(1929), written with E.B. White, satiriz- 
ing pseudo-scientific sex literature; The 
Owl in the Attic and Other Perplexities 
(1931); The Seal in the Bedroom and Other 
Predicaments (193a); bdy Life and Hard 
Times (1933); The Middle Aged Man on 
the Flying Trapeze (1935); Your Mind 
Alone (1937), satirizing inspirational 



Thurio’i Landing 

The Great pillow (1944), The White Deer 
(1945), and The jj Clocks (1950) are fanta* 
sics for children. With Elliot Nugent he 
wrote The Male Animal (1940), a comedy 
dealing with the rivalry of an English pro- 
fessor and an ex-footbaJl hero over the love 
of the professor’s wife. Thurber’s humor- 
ous prose and drawings are never gay or 
raucous, for, as he has said, ‘the little 
wheels of their invention are set in motion 
by the damp hand of melancholy.’ His fan- 
tastic people and animals, moving with 
sad persistence through incredible upsets, 
are all misshapen and repressed, the cyni- 
cal products of a malignant fate. This atti- 
pide is stated in his artistic credo: ‘Humor 
is a kind of emotional chaos told about 
calmly and quietly in retrospect.’ 

Thurso* s Landings free verse narrative 
by Jeffers (q.v.), the title poem of a vol- 
ume published in 1932, 

This tale of suffering, violence, and des- 
perate courage on a California coast farm 
is principally concerned with stubborn, 
powerful Reave Thurso, his wife Helen, 
and his brother Mark, who has been crip- 
pled in the World War, but loves and 
sympathizes with his lonely sister-in-law 
as her unfeeling husband cannot. Grim old 
Mrs.Thurso hates Helen, realizing the 
younger woman’s passionate, sensual na- 
ture and her dissatisfaction with the lim- 
ited life of the Landing, but is powerless to 
prevent Reave from bringing her home 
again, after she elopes with his friend, Rick 
Armstrong. When Reave takes a girl ser- 
vant as his mistress, Helen is wildly jeal- 
ous, but he is soon crippled and made im- 
potent when a cable snaps while he is fell- 
ing trees. A struggle 01 wills ensues be- 
tween husband and wife, he clinging grimly 
to his useless life, and she wishing him 
dead but admiring his immense cour- 
age. Mark goes mad because of his lust for 
Helen and visions of his father’s ghost, 
and hangs himself, after which Helen 
kills Reave and commits suicide. Old Mrs. 
Thurso, who says of Helen that she ‘had a 
wasteful gallant spirit,’ calls herself ‘the 
last And worst of four: and at last the un- 
happiest: but that’s nothing.’ 

THWAITES, Reuben Gold (1853- 
1913)9 historian, editor, and librarian, 
whose most important works are editions 
of Early Western Travels y 1748-1846 (32 
vols.,1904-7), and The Jesuit ^lotions {^3 
vols.,189^1901), carefully edited reprints 
of source materials on the West. Besides 


Tides of Bamegat' 

an edition of the Original Journals oj the' 
Lewis and Clark Expedition (8 volsr.,1904- 
K)y he was a prolific author of works on the 
West and French colonization. 
TIGKNOR, George (1791-1871), bom 
in Boston and graduated from Dartmouth 
(1807), became an important Ifterary 
historian and scholar of his time. His edu- 
cation came from contacts with leading 
Americans and Europeans during his 
grand tour of the Atlantic states (1814-15) 
and his wander jahre abroad with Edward 
Everett (1815-19). Study at Gottingen 
and extensive travel through the Latin 
countries further prepared nim for his 
position as first Smith Profissor of the 
French and Spanish langua^s at Har- 
vard (1819-^35). In addition toi improving 
instruction in modern lan^ages, Ticknor 
affected the rising generation of American 
poets by stimulating interest in\ romantic 
lore. After another visit to Europe (1835- 
8), he began his History of Spanish Litera- 
ture (3 vols.,1849; final revision, 1872), 
which illustrated his acute scholarship in a 

P ioneer field. He wrote a biography of 
rescott (1864), and his Lijey Letters y and 
Journals were published in two volumes 
(1876). He was a cousin of W.Ej.Ticknor 
and an uncle of Charles W, Elioti. 
TIGKNOR, William Davis (1810-64), 
Boston publisher, in 1832 founded the firm 
known after 1854 as Ticknor and Fields, 
which published the works of his friends 
Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson, 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, and many of their 
distinguished contemporaries. The firm 
published the Atlantic Monthly and The 
North American Review (1854-64). 
Ticonderoga, strategic point near the 
foot of Lake Champlain and on a route to 
Canada, the site of several battles during 
the French and Indian Wars. The French 
Fort Carillon, built in 1755, was captured 
byAmherst (1759), and then capture from 
the British during the Revolution (1775) 
by Benedict Arnold and Ethan Allen, the 
latter, according to his own unverified ac- 
count, calling for surrender ‘in the name of 
the great Jdhovah and the Continental 
Congress.* The Americans evacuated 
(1777), and the fort was held by the Brit- 
ish until the surrender of Burgoyne. 

Tides of Barnegaty They novel by F.Hop- 
kinson Smith (q.v.),jpublishcd in 1906. 

To conceal the sdrair between the sel- 
fishly vain Lucy Cobden and Bartqji 
Holt, her self-sacrificing sister Jane takes 
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*' her abroad, leaving her own fianc6. Years 
later - they return, Jane with Lucy's son, 
ostensibly an orphan, and when he tries to 
rescue Barton in a shipwreck, both are 
drowned. Lucy's story revealed, Jane feels 
free to marry at last. 

TIERNAN, Mary Spear (18^6-91), 
Baltimore novelist long resident m Vir- 
ginia, whose pre-Civil War life she de- 
scribed in many novels, including Homo- 
selle (1881) and Suzette (1885). 

TIETJENS, Eunice (1884-1944), Chi- 
cago poet, best known for her Profiles Jrom 
China (1917), free-verse sketches of the 
country in which she lived for two years. 
Profiles from Home (1925), on American 
life, is less distinguished. Leaves in Windy 
Weather (1929) is a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of her poems, and Poetry of the Orient 
(1928) is an anthology containing her 
translations. The World at My Shoulder 
(1938) is an autobiography. 

TILDEN, Samuel Jones (1814-86), New 
York political leader, was educated at 
Yale and the College of the City of New 
York, and became a leading corporation 
lawyer, entering politics as a Barnburner 
and member ot the Free-Soil party. He 
supported Lincoln's policies during the 
Civil War, but afterward became a Demo- 
cratic leader, and helped to destroy the 
Tweed Ring- Popular because of his re- 
form activities, he was elected governor 
(1874) and won national fame for attack- 
ing the fraudulent *canal ring.' The Demo- 
cratic party nominated him for the presi- 
dency (1876) against Hayes. The election 
appeared to have been won by Tilden, but 
conflicting returns from several states 
were challenged by the Republicans. An 
Electoral Commission was set up, com- 
posed of five Senators, five Representa- 
tives, and five Supreme Court justices. 
This predominantly Republican Ixxiy 
rendered a decision for Haves, and Tilden 
retired from politics. His bequest helped 
found the New York Public Library. 

TILTON, Theodore (1835-1907), New 
York author and journalist, noted for his 
editorship of the Independent (q.v.,1856- 
71), a Congregationalist journu that at- 
tracted wide attention for its championing 
of such reform movements as antislavery 
and woman suflFrage. Tilton was also ex- 
tremely popular as a lyceum lecturer, until 

^.hc brought suit against Henry Ward 
Beecher for adultery with his wife (1874). 


Time of Man 

The scandal caused a division of public 
opinion reflected in the hung jury, but so 
completely ruined Tilton's reputation 
that he went abroad (188^, where he 
spent the remainder of his life. His publi- 
cations include a sensational romance, 
Tempest Tossed (1874); some musical bal- 
lads, Swabian Stories (i 882) ; and Sonnets to 
the Memory of Frederick Douglass (1895). 

Time (1923- ), New York weekly ‘news- 
magazine,' founded by Briton Hadden and 
Henry Robinson Luce to present an im- 
partial, concise, and comprehensive sum- 
mary of current news related to its larger 
background. It maintains correspx>ndents 
throughout the world, and has a staflF of 
research workers, in addition to subscri^ 
ing to news services and depending upon 
other periodicals. It is written in an im- 
personal though lively style, character- 
ized by inversion of sentences, concen- 
trated language, use of vivid adjectives, 
a rather flip manner, unusual inquiry into 
personal details, coinage of words, and 
such neologisms as *radiorator* and ‘cine- 
maddict.' It absorbed The Literary Digest 
(1938). Time, Inc. owns Fortune^ a mag- 
azine of business, Life^ a magazine of news 
pictures, and Sports Illustrated^ a weekly 
sports magazine. 

Time of Man^ They novel by Elizabeth 
M. Roberts (q.v.) published in 1926. 

During her childhood, Ellen Chesser 
wanders with her parents through Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Georgia, when her 
restless father seeks work as a farmhand 
or sharecropper. She grows up barefooted 
and ill-fed, working in the fields, and feel- 
ing an intimate relation with things of 
earth. When the family finally settles in 
one place, Ellen falls in love with Jasper 
Kent, a fellow worker. Although he leaves 
temporarily, to escape punishment for ac- 
cidentally burning a barn, he returns to 
marry her. Ellen bears children, they try 
sharecropping, and then Jasper returns to 
his former employer, Joe Pnillips. Jasper 
and Ellen quarrel over his interest in Hes- 
ter Shuck and Joe’s in Ellen, but they are 
reconciled by the birth and early death of 
their fifth child. They become more pros- 
perous, and hope to buy the farm they are 
working, but a neighbor’s barn burns, and 
rumors of the old accusation against Jas- 
per lead a group of rioters to drive them 
away. Once more Ellen packs her belong- 
ings in a wagon, headed, as she tells her 
children, ‘somewheres . . •' 
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Time of Your life 

Time of Your Life^ The^ play by William 
Saroyan (q.v.). 

Timoleon^ poems by Melville (q.v.) pri- 
vately printed in 1891. Besides the title 
piece, the volume contains some 40 other 
light poems inspired by the author’s trav- 
els in Greece and Italy (1856), as well as 
the unique and contrasting 'After the 
Pleasure Party,’ which is concerned with 
'the sexual feud that clogs the aspiring 
life’ and a bitter arraignment of the fate 
that makes 'selfhood’ seem 'incomplete’ 
and yet seldom allows the mating of 
^matching halves.’ 

Timothy Titgomb, pseudonym of J.G. 
Holland (q.v.). 

TIMROD, Henry (1828-67), born in 
Charleston, was educated at Franklin 
College (the present University of Geor- 
gia), and was a member of the Russell’s 
Bookstore group (q.v.). During his brief 
life he published only one volume of Poems 
(i860), delicate treatments of nature 
showinig his training in the classics. During 
the Civil War, the tuberculosis from 
which he later died made him unfit for 
military service, and he unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to eke out a living b^ editing a 
Columbia newspaper and writing poetry. 
These sad last years he summed up when 
he wrote to his friend Havne, 'You ask me 
to tell you my story for the last year . . • 
I can embody it all in a few words: beg- 
gary, starvation, death, bitter grief, utter 
want of hope!’ Nevertheless, his trials 
stirred him to write his greatest poetry, 
which, no longer showing the dependence 
of his earlier work, included such poems as 
'Ethnogenesis,* ‘The Cotton Boll,’ and 
•Ode’ on the graves of the Confederate 
dead (qq.v.), whose passionate emotion is 
the more effective because of the cool^ se- 
vere utterance. After his death, his friend 
Hayne collected his Poems (1873), with » 
sympathetic introduction. Later publica- 
tions include iCs/iV (1884), a long love 
lyric addressed to his wife, and Complete 
Poems (1809). He is called 'the laureate 
of the Confederacy.’ 

Tin Pan Alley, name applied to the New 
York City district engaged in the compos- 
ing and publishing of popular dance music 
and ballads, and more generally to the in- 
dustry as a whole. The distinctive name 
and the conception of such an indusl^ is 
credited to the song writer and publisher, 
CSiarles K. Harris (1^65-1930)^ author ot 


‘After the Ball Is Over’ (1892). Tin Pan” 
Alley had its inception in the Fourteenth 
Street section of New York, gradually 
moving uptown with the theater jind 
amusement district, and later, because of 
its combination with the motion-picture 
industry and radio, became a general term 
applied to all its ramifications, whether- in 
Hollywood or New York. Famous Tin Pan 
Alley composers include George M. Co- 
han, Irving Berlin, W.C.Handy, Jerome 
Kern, Geoige Gershwin, Rudolph Friml, . 
and Sigmund Romberg. The commercial- 
ism and superficiality of Tin Pan Alley 
have been frequently satiriz^, as in Beg- 
gar on Horseback by Marc Cipnnelly and 
George Kaufman, and Jur^ Moon by 
Kaumian and Ring Lardner. \ 

Tippecanoe, Battle of, occuired on the 
Tippecanoe River in Indiana; (Nov. 7, 
181 1), when the rebellious Indiah forces of 
Tecumseh (q.v.) were engaged by the 
army of W.H.Harrison (q.v.). Tecumseh 
was not present. Although many lives 
were lost, and the Indians had to give up 
their position, the alleged American vic- 
tory has been questioned, since Harrison 
and his men were also forced to retreat. 
Tecumseh’s rebellion was quelled, how- 
ever, and Harrison was thereafter nick- 
named Tippecanoe. 

Titatif The, novel by Dreiser (q.v.), pub- 
lished in 1914 as a sequel to The Financier 
(q.v.) and based on the career of C.T. 
Yerkes (q.v.). 

Frank Cowperwood, having married his 
mistress Aileen Butler, establishes a home 
in Chicago. Their history becomes known, 
and they fail to make their desired entry 
into society, but Cowperwood’s business 
affairs prosper. After successful specula- 
tions in the grain exchange and in stocks, 
he effects a great merger of the growing 
city’s public utilities, and acquires a tre- 
mendous fortune, as well as political 
power and prestige, through his street 
railway transactions, his gift of an ob- 
servatory to a university, and his fine col- 
lection of paintings made during trips to 
Europe. Meanwhile he is dissatisfied with 
Aileen, and pursues other women, arou^ 
ing her bitter resentment. Once she physi- 
cally attacks a current mistress, but even 
this cannot restore her control of him, and 
she becomes increasingly coarse and dissi- 
pated, taking several lovers herself. When 
he establishes a palatial residence in New 
York City, Cowperwood discovers his 
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To a God Unknown 

‘ideal* in Berenice Fleming, the beautiful, 
sensitive, and innocent daughter of a for- 
mer brothel keeper. Although he is twice 
her. age, he succeeds in winning the girl's 
love, and she accompanies him to Europe 
after he is finally ousted by his Chicago 
comp^itors. 

To a God Unknown^ novel by Steinbeck 
(q.v.)- 

To a Waterfowl^ lyric poem by Bryant 
(q.vO, written in 1815, published in 1818, 
and collected in Poems (1821). Called by 
Matthew Arnold, ‘the most perfect brief 
poem in the language,’ it is arranged in al- 
ternately rimed Quatrains, and expresses 
the poet’s grateful vision, at the close of a 
day of selMoubt and despair, of a solitary 
bird on the horizon, and his sense of the 
protective guidance of everything in na- 
ture by a divine Power, who ‘In the long 
way that I must tread alone, Will lead my 
steps aright.’ 

To Cuba and Back, travel narrative by 
R.H.Dana,Jr. (q.v.). 

To Earthward^ lyric poem in three- and 
two-stress iumbic metre, by Robert Frost 
(q.v.), published in New Hampshire 
(1923). The poet contrasts the sweet joys 
of youthful experience (The petal ox tne 
rose It was that stung’) with the bitter 
passions of maturity (‘Now no joy but 
lacks salt That is not dashed with pain 
And weariness and fault . . •’) 

To Hava and Have Not^ novel by Hem- 
ingway (q.v.) published in 1937. 

Harry Morgan, a tough ‘conch,’ as na- 
tives of Key West, Florida, call them- 
selves, has devoted his life to the single- 
minded effort to keep himself, his wife, 
and his children on the upper fringe of the 
‘have-nots.’ He hires his powerboat to 
wealthy men for fishing trips, but, when 
the depression destroys this source of in- 
come and a rich tourist welshes on pay- 
ment for lost fishing tackle, he is oblig^ to 
turn to illegal activities. He contracts to 
smuggle Chinese from Cuba into the U.S., 
but, taking their money, murders their 
leader and abandons the others. While 
smuggling illegal liquor, he is captured in 
s gun battle by federal officers, loses an 
arm, and has his boat confiscated. In a last 
desperate attempt to obtain money, he 
aids in the escape of four bank robbOT, 
although realizing that unless he kills 
.them, they will kifl him. This he does, but 
they wound him fatally. Picked up by the 
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To the Fringed Geattaia 

Coast Guard and accused of being a mem- 
ber of the gang, he stammers, ‘ “A 
man . . . ain^ got no hasn’t got any 
can't really isn’t any way out . . . One 
xnan alone ain’t got ... no chance.” He 
shut his eyes. It had taken him a long 
time to get it out and it had taken him aU 
his life to learn it.’ 

To Have and To Hotd^ novel by Mary 
Johnston (q.v.) published in 1900. 

Ralph Percy, an aristocratic adventurer 
in the Virginia colony in 1621, chooses a 
wife by lot from a shipload of girls sent 
from England for that purpose. She is 
beautiful Jocelyn Leigh, a ward of the 
king, who has fled the court in disguise to 
escape marriage to despicable Lord Car- 
nal. when Carnal follows her and treach- 
erously attempts to do away with Percy> 
the hero protects the wife he now loves. 
An order arrives from England for jbheir 
arrest, and the pair flee in a small boat 
with Jeremy Sparrow, the friendly minis- 
ter; Diccon, a servant; and their prisoner. 
Carnal. On a desert island, they come 
upon a band of buccaneers, of whom 
Percy, pretending to be the pirate Kirby, 
assumes command. When he refuses to at- 
tack a British ship, the crew mutinies and 
the ship is run aground. They arc rescued, 
and only the pleading of Jocelyn saves her 
husband from execution for piracy. After 
adventures among the Indians in Virginia, 
and Carnal’s suicide, Percy and Jocelyn, 
now free, return together to England. 

To Helen^ title of two lyric poems by Poe 
(q.v.). 

To One in Paradise^ poem by Poe (q.v,). 

To Science^ sonnet by Poe (q.v.), pub- 
lished as a prologue to *A 1 Aaraaf’ (q.v.) 
in Ai Aaraajy Tamerlane^ and Minor 
Poems (1829). The poet apostrophizes 
Science as one whose peering eyes alter all 
things, as a destroyer of beauty, preying 
upon the heart of its lover, and as a ‘Vul- 
ture, whose wings are dull realities.’ Poe 
devdoped the theme of the conflict of 
scientific thought and poetic feeling in his 
prose, but later, as in Eureka^ considered 
that the beauty of peltry depended on its 
representing a scientific concept of an or- 
dered universe. 

To the Fringed Gentian^ poem by Bry- 
ant (q.v.) published in Poems (1832). In 
iambic tetrameter c^uatrains, it depicts the 
blossom, ‘colored with heaven’s own blue,’ 
which blooms late in autumn after other 



To the Ladies 


Together 


flowers are gone, and expresses the poet’s 
wish that, as death approaches, ‘Hope, 
blossoming within my heart, May look to 
heaven as 1 depart/ 

To the Ladies^ play by George Kaufman 
and Marc Connelly (qq.v.)* 

Tobacco Road^ novel by Erskine Cald- 
well (q.v.), published in 1932. The sensa- 
tional dramatization by Jack Kirkland 
O933) had a continuous run of 3,182 
Broadway performances. 

In the squalid, cotton-raising back 
country of contemporary Georgia live the 
sharecropper Jeeter Lester and his miser- 
able, starving family, which includes his 
sick wife Ada, his neglected mother, his 
1 6-year-old son Dude, and his repulsive, 
hare-lipped daughter, Ellie May. Near-by 
lives the railroad worker, Lov Benson, 
who has recently married Jeeter *s twelve- 

} ear-old daughter Pearl. Lov comes to ask 
eeter’s aid in forcing the unwilling Pearl 
to sleep with him, and, while Lov*s atten- 
tion is diverted by the sex-hungry Ellie 
May. Jeeter steals the turnips that Lov 
has been carrving. The Lesters devour 
Lov*s turnips, Ijeing joined by ugly Sister 
Bessie Rice, a widowed preacher who then 
leads them in penitential prayer. It is six 
years since Jeeter has been able to plant 
cotton, because He has neither money nor 
credit to buy seed and fertilizer. A ‘born’ 
farmer, he stubbornly persists on his ster- 
ile acres, refusing to seek work in town as 
most of his 15 children have already done. 
Sister Bessie, who wants a husband to 
help her preach and ‘for other purposes,’ 
induces Dude to marry her by buying a 
new automobile. Subsequent events in- 
clude futile attempts by Jeeter to obtain 
credit, further sexual diversions by the 
entire group, and the rapid ruin of the new 
auto, owing to Dude’s ignorance and reck- 
less driving, which also results in the ac- 
cidental deaths of Jeeter ’s mother and a 
Negro farmer. Pearl runs away to find 
work and esca^ her husband’s attempt to 
rape her, and Ellie May goes to live with 
Lov. Jeeter and Ada are left alone one 
night. The house catches fire and burns to 
the ground, ending their oppressed and 
degraded lives. 

TOCQUEVILLE, Alexis, Comte de 
(1805-59), French liberal politician and 
writer, at the request of his government 
came to the U.S. (May 1831-Feb. 1832), 
to report on the penitentiary system and 
its possible application in France. His gen- 


eral observations of American society dur- ’ 
ing this period resulted in De la DSmocratie 
en AmSrique (2 vols.,1835; 2 supplemen- 
tary vols.,1840; first American edition,* 
1838). The work deals with the social con- 
ditions in the U.S. and the governmental 
and administrative systems. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of democracies 
are treated according to their influences 
on American intellect, feelings, manners, 
and politics. Generally impartial, the 
study has taken its place as the earliest 
important analysis of its subject. In his 
survey of American literature, Tocque- 
ville finds a retardation attributable to 
the disrepute in which art anclletters were 
held by early settlers, as well ks to lack of 
leisure and easily accessible English 
writings. Since there was a lame, hetero- 
geneous potential reading puolic, he ex- 
pected that a literature would l^e created 
that would be free from conventional 
rules^ vehement and bold, lacking in pro- 
fundity, of great variety, quickly read, 
easily understood, and obsessed with a 
magnificent image of patriotic exaltation. 
He thought that equalitarianism would 
give poets an instinctive distaste for the 
ancient^ make the use of demigods or 
heroes impossible, and leave as the only 
subject man himself, his passions, doubts, 
propensities, and wretchedness, standing 
in the presence of nature and of God. 

TODD, Mabel Loomis (1856-1932), 
Massachusetts author, wife of the profes- 
sor of astronomy at Amherst, came to 
know Emily Dickinson, and, with T.W. 
Higginson, edited two series of her friend’s 
Poems (1890-91). She alone edited a third 
series (1896) and the Letters of Emily Dick- 
inson (2 vols.,1894). Her own books in- 
clude popular works on science, a novel, 
and A Cycle of Sonnets (1896). 

Together^ novel by Robert Herrick 
(q.v.) published in 1908. 

Isabelle and Tohn Lane are unhappily 
married, since sne does not share his inter- 
est in the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad, in 
whose administration he is rapidly ad- 
vancing, hates the terminus at which he is 
t^porarily stationed, yearns for an ever 
higher social position, and fails to respond 
to his passionate love. Their friends, 
Bessie and Robert Falkner and Margaret 
and Laurence Cole, are likewise unhappy* 
because of the failure of the women to 
understand and sympathize with t^eir 
husbands. Only the marriage of Steve and> 
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Token 

Alice Johnston Is successful, but Isabelle 
spurns these poor cousins. Her weak 
brother Vickers, a musician, elopes with 
Stacia Conry, a concert singer, and is dis- 
inherited by his fathw. When he under- 
stands how he has ruined his life by ‘res- 
cuing’. Stacia from her husband, he pre- 
vents Isabelle’s elopement with Tom 
Cairy by goading Tom into shooting him. 
Although his death is pronounced acci- 
dentalj Isabelle realizes the truth. She goes 
to Maine, where she meets Dr.Renault, a 
healer of nervous diseases, who makes her 
realize her egotism, selfishness, and vapid 
romanticism. Chastened, she returns to 
John, finds him being made the scapegoat 
in a governmental investigation of the 
railroad, and gives him her confidence and 
encouragement during his trial, planning a 
new life ‘together’ after its conclusion. 

Toketif The (1827-42), Boston gift book, 
published by S.G.Goodrich. It was the 
first medium to give Hawthorne’s work 
wide circulation, and the Twice-Told Tales 
were mostly reprinted froin The Token. 
Among other prose contributors were 
Timothy Flint, Lydia Child, Edward 
Everett, Longfdlow, James Hall, Sarah J. 
Hale, and Mrs.Stowe. The level of its 
poetry is indicated by the prominent 
representation of Go^rich and Mrs. 
Sigourney, although Holmes, Longfellow, 
and Lowell contributed occasionally. 
N.P.Willis edited the 1 829 issue. 

TOKLAS, Alice B., see Stein^ Gertrude. 

ToVable Davids story by Hergesheimer 
(q.v.) published in The Happy End (1919). 

David, a West Virginia mountain boy 
who accei>ts the local code of honor and 
primitive justice, envies the manhood and 
position of his brother Allen, a stage 
driver, and admires the courage of their 
father. Hunter Kinemon, who has a dis- 
eased heart but continues to work as a 
tenant farmer. Allen is hopelessly crippled 
in an altercation with the cruel Hatburn 
family at neighboring Elbow Barren, and 
Hunter, preparing grimly to murder the 
Hatburns, dies of heart failure. David 
wants to carry out his father’s plan, but 
his mother tells him he must remain to 
provide for her and Allen. They are ousted 
from the farm, and David is temporarily 
gven his brother’s job on the stage route. 
He suppresses his urge for revenge, and 
^ives faster when passing through Elbow 
Barren, but on his second trip loses a mail- 


Tom Sawyer 

bag there, and returns for it. The Hat- 
burns have seized it^ and when he enters 
their house taunt him cruelly and begin 
firing at him. He kills two of them, but the 
third, a powerful giant who reminds him 
of the Biblical Goliath, wounds him and 
handles him brutally, until David shoots 
him also and escapes. 

Tom Sawyer^ The Adventures o/y novel 
by Clemens (q.v.), published in 1876 un- 
der his pseudonym Mark Twain. Its clas- 
sic sequel. Huckleberry Finn (q.v.) was fol- 
lowed by the relatively unimportant Tom 
Sawyer Abroad and Tom Saw^y Detective. 

In the drowsy Mississippi River town of 
St.Petersburg, Missouri, Tom Sawyer, 
imaginative and mischievous, and his 
priggish brother Sid, live with their sim- 
ple, kind-hearted Aunt Polly. Sid 
‘peaches’ on Tom for playing hookey, and 
Tom is punished by being made to white- 
wash a fence, but ingeniously leads his 
friends to do this job for him, by pretend- 
ing it is a privilege. When his sweetheart, 
Becky Thatcher, is angered because Tom 
reveals that he has previously been in love, 
he forsakes a temporary effort at virtue, 
plays hookey, and decides to become a pi- 
rate or a Robin Hood. With his boon com- 
panion, Huck Finn, a good-natured, irre- 
sponsible river-rat, Tom goes to a grave- 
yard at midnight to swing a dead cat, an 
act advised by Huck as a cure for warts. 
They watch Injun Joe, a half-breed crim- 
inal, who stabs the town doctor to death, 
and places the knife in the hands of 
drunken Muff Potter. After being further 
scolded by Aunt Polly, and further 
spurned by Becky, Tom, with Huck and 

! [oe Harper, hide on near-by Jackson’s Is- 
and. Their friends believe them drowned, 
but their funeral service is interrupted by 
the discovery of the ‘corpses,’ who arc 
listening from the church galler)r. Tom re- 
turns to school, is reconciled with Becky 
and his aunt, and becomes a hero at the 
trial of Muff Potter, when he reveals In- 
jun Joe’s guilt, Tom and Becky attend a 
school picnic, and are lost for several days 
in a cave where Tom spies Injun Joe. 
Later the half-breed is found dead, and his 
treasure is divided between Tom and 
Huck, after which the latter is adopted by 
the Widow Douglas. His only consolation, 
since he has surrendered his state of un- 
washed happiness, lies in Tom’s promise 
to admit him to his robber gang on the 
strength of his social standing. 
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Tom Swift 


Torrence 


Tom Swift* hero of a series of books for 
boys by Edward Stratemeyer (q-v,). 

Tom Thumb* General, name given to 
an American dwarf, Charles Sherwood 
Stratton (1838-83), who gained fame as 
an exhibit in the shows of P.T.Barnum 
(q.v.). He was 40 inches tall when fully 
grown. 

Tom Thumb* first steam locomotive 
constructed in America, was built by Peter 
Cooper (q.v., 1 829), and on its first trip 
made a 13-mile run in one hour and 
twelve minutes. 

Tombs* The, prison in New York City, 
whose site was that of the gibbet in colo- 
nial times. Used mainly for prisoners await- 
ing trial, it is connected with the criminal 
law courts by an enclosed passage pop- 
ularly called the "bridge of sighs.’ 

Tomorrow and Tomorrow^ play by 
Philip Barry (q.v.), produced and pub- 
lished in 1931. 

Eve Redman and her wealthy husband 
Gail are happily married, although they 
long to have a child. Eve, in her desire for 
a deeper affection, gives herself to Nicho- 
las Ha)% a psychoanalyst. When she bears 
a son, Christian, Gail believes the boy to 
be his own, and in attempting to lead him 
into his own ideal of life crushes his spirit. 
To restore Christian after his nervous 
breakdown. Eve calls for Nicholas, who 
rids him of the fear and hatred he h^ felt 
for Gail. Discovering that Christian is his 
son, Nicholas asks Eve to leave her hus- 
band for him, but when she realizes how 
much she and the boy mean to Gail, she 
determines to remain with him. 

TOMPSON* Benjamin (1642-1714), 
born in Quincy, Massachusetts, graduated 
from Harvard (1662) and became a physi- 
cian and a teacher at the Boston Latin 
School and the Roxbury Latin School. He 
is known today as the first native-born 
colonial poet. New Englands Crisis. Or a 
Brief Narrative^ of New^Englands Lament- 
able Estate at present . . . (1676) is a sa^ 
tirical depiction in heroic couplets of what 
he considered to be the degeneracy of the 
period of King Philip’s War. Most of this 
was reprinted in New-Englands Tears for 
her Present Miseries (1676). Lesser verse 
was contributed to the Magnalia of Cot- 
ton Mather, and the Narrative of King 
Philip’s War by William Hubbard. 

TONTY* Henri de (16^1704), cousin 
of Duluth, was born in France or Italy, 


and joined LaSalle (1678) on his voy^ • 
to North America, accompanying him in 
discovering the mouth of the Mississippi 
(1682). He was famed in his own right a^ 
an explorer and Indian fighter, was a 
founder of Illinois, and joined the colony 
of Iberville in Louisiana. His m^oirs 
were published in English translation in 
Early Narratives of the Northwest (1917). 

Tony Beaver* Beaver y Tony. 

Too Much Johnson^ farce by William 
Gillette (q.v.). 

TOOMBS* Robert [Augustus] (1810- 
85)^ Georgia statesman, entered national 
politics as a conservative Whig congress- 
man (1845-53), approving the Compro- 
mise of 1850 and the KansaWNebraska 
Bill, but was Impelled by thelcurrent of 
events to become more and mo^e a cham- 
pion of the South. Elected to t|ie Senate 
(1853-61), by the Constitutiortal Union 
Party, which he helped to found, he went 
over to the Democrats and finally came 
out for secession upon the election of 
Lincoln. He was made Secretary of State 
of the Confederacy, but, because of op- 
F^ition to Jefferson Davis’s policies, re- 
signed to enter military service. After 
the war, he refused to regain his citizen- 
ship by taking the oath of allegiance to 
the U.S., and steadfastly worked against 
radical Reconstruction plans. 

TOOMER* Jean (1894- )> Negro au- 

thor, born in Washington,I).C., after 
graduation from New York University 
(1918) wrote Cane (1923), a miscellany of 
stories, verses^ and a drama concerned 
with the emotional life of the Negro. His 
other books are Essentials (1931), apho- 
risms; and Portage (1932). 

Topper^ novel by Thorne Smith (q.v.). 

Topsy* character in Uncle Tom*s Cabin 
(q.v.). 

Torch-BearerSy The. comedy by George 
Kelly (q.v.). 

Tories* members of the conservative po- 
litical party in England, and in America 
prior to the Revolution. During the Revo- 
lutionary War the name was applied to the 
Loyalists (q.v.). In modern politics, it re- 
fers to conservatives or reactionaries. 
TORRENCE* [Frederick] Ridgelv 
(J®7S7 )j New York poet, dramatist, 
and journalist, whose first volume of 
poetry. The Liouse of a Hundred Ughtt 
(1900), a whimsical, sentimental mixture ' 
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Tour on the Prairiei 

Jesus Maria Corcoran, and the half- 
witted Pirate and his five canine compan- 
ions. These amiable rascals exhibit asjWcts 
of the paisano character, such as an inno- 
cent amorality, a superstitious but ap- 
pealing affection for the Church, a ruth- 
less instinct for survival, and a primitive 
love of pleasure and endurance of hard- 
ship, which result in a satisfyingly inte- 
grated way of life. The episodic narrative 
ends with Danny’s spectacular death dur- 
ing a particularly uproarious party, and 
the subsequent burning of his house and 
final dispersion of his ‘Round Table* of 
friends. 

TOSCANINI, Arturo (1867-1957), Ital- 
ian svmphony conductor, in addition to a 
notable European and South American 
career, was conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera (1908-15), and of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony (i9a6-36) •and 
the National Broadcasting Company 
Symphony (i937~4i)* 

TOTHEROH, Dan (1895- ), Cali- 

fornia dramatist, whose first play, fVild 
Birdsy was produced at the state univer- 
sity (1922) before its New York produc- 
tion (1925). It is a tragic love story of an 
orphan girl and a reform school boy, 
whose attempt 1*0 escape from the farm 
where they work leads to his being beaten 
to death and her suicide. His other plays 
include: One- Act Plays Jor Everyone 
(1931); Distant Drums (1931)5 a play of 
the pioneer West; Moor Bom (1934)1 a 
play about the Brontes; Mother Lode 
(1934), concerned with early San Fran- 
cisco; and Searching Jor the Sun (1936). 
He has also written and produced outdoor 

isn t a flat at all. The narrative tells ot Or/w (1927), Afrn CattMe 

Fool (1929), and Deep Valley (i94i}* 
Touchett, Ralph, character in The 


Torrey 

of Jin de sihle ideas, was very unlike his 
more mature poetry in Hesperides (1925), 
an expression of his mystical philosophy. 
•L^ter verse is Poems (i94i> extended 
1052) and The Story of John Hope (1948). 
His plays include: £/JDor<M^s (1903), and 
Abelard and Heloise (1907)* and dramas 
about Negroes, Maumeey The Rider 
oj DreamSy and Simon the Cyrenian (1917)* 
torrey, Charles Turner (1813-46), 
Massachusetts Abolitionist, broke with 
Garrison to found his own antislavery so- 
ciety, edit newspapers, and otherwise 
worked for the cause. He became a mar- 
tyr, dying while imprisoned for aiding 
runaway slaves. 

Tortesoy the Usurer^ blank verse ro- 
mantic drama by N.P.Willis (q.v.), pro- 
duced and published in 1839. Tortesa, the 
money lender, determines to marry Isa- 
bella, the daughter of Count Falcone, for 
her social position. She is in love with the 
painter Angelo, and to escape from mar- 
riage with Tortesa feigns death. When it is 
discovered that she is still alive, Tortesa 
is so touched by her devotion to Angelo 
that he gives her up, and comforts himself 
by marrying Zippa, a girl of his own class. 

Tortilla Flaty novel by Steinbeck (q.v.), 
published in 1935 and unsuccessfully 
dramatized by Jack Kirkland in 1937. 

Concerned with the lives of the Califor- 
nia paisanoSy to whom the author as- 
cribes ‘a mixture of Spanish, Indian, Mex- 
ican, and assorted Caucasian bloods* and 
a color ‘like that of a well-browned meer- 
schaum pipe,’ this is a humorous, pica- 
resque tale of romance and adventure ‘in 
that uphill district above the town of 


bow-legged Danny, a mule-skinner in 
Texas during the First World War, who 
returned to Tortilla Flat to find himself 
the heir to two small houses. His friend Pi- 
ion shares the burden of this new responsi- 
bility by renting one of the houses for $15 
a month, which he never pays, and by a 
similar arrangement, their <kinking com- 
panion Pablo comes to live with Pilon, To- 
gether they steal from their neighbors, 
drink gallons of wine from the saloon 
of the formidable Torrelli, and pursue 
amours with such gallant ladies as Sweets 
Raxnirez, Tia Ignacia, Mrs.Morales, and 
the incredibly promiscuous Cornelia Rui^ 
Other paisano figures who join the circle 
of ‘Danny’s friends’ indude Big Joe Port- 


Portrait oJ a Lady (q.v.). 

Touchstoney They novelette by Edith 
Wharton (q.v.). 

Tour on the Prairies^ Ay autobiograph- 
ical narrative by Irving (q.v.), published 
as the first volume of The Crayon MisceU 
lanies (1835). The namtive describes the 
au^or’s adventures in the Indian terri- 
tories of the midwestern frontier, during a 
journey (Oct.-Nov. 1832) in which he was 
accompanied by Charles J. Latrobc, a 
British traveler; Count de Pourtal w, a 
Swiss youth; Henry L. Ellsworth, a gov- 
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Tourg6e 

eminent commissioner; and little 
swarthy, meagre, wiry French creole, 
named Antoine, but tamiliarly dubbed 
Tonish: a kind of Gil Bias of the frontier/ 
From Fort Gibson, in the present Okla- 
homa, Irving and his companions traveled 
westward living among the frontiersmen 
and in camps and buffalo-hunting grounds 
of the Pawnee, Osage, and Creek tribes. 
Irving was particularly interested in gath- 
ering examples of folklore, and the Tour 
recounts such legends as that of the Pac- 
ing Mustang (q.v.). The descriptions of 
Western life are presented in Irving^s 
characteristically softened and romanti- 
cized manner, and when compared with 
Ellsworth’s manuscript account show 
many omissions and alterations of fact. 

T0URG£E, Albion Winegar (1838- 
1905), born in Ohio, was for two years a 
student at the University of Rochester, 
but left to become a Union officer in the 
Civil War, in which he was seriously 
wounded. In 1 865 he moved his family to 
North Carolina, where he practiced law 
and entered politics as a carpetbagger. 

His venomous political stand and obvi- 
ously biased attitude as a judge made him 
unpopular with his fellow citizens, but he 
became wealthy through corrupt adminis- 
tration of the courts. He founded and ed- 
ited journals primarily devoted to a radi- 
cal Reconstruction policy, and wrote sev- 
eral novels setting forth his political be- 
liefs and depicting the South during the 
Reconstruction. After 1878 he made his 
home in New York, and his only political 
affiliation was an appointment as consul 
at Bordeaux (1897). Mis fiction, which is 
romantic in plot but realistic in its presen- 
tation of the contemporary scene, in- 
cludes; *Toinette (1874), republished as A 
Royal Gentleman (1881), a story of the 
ante-bellum and Civil War South; Figs 
and Thistles (1879), set in Ohio and the 
South during the Civil War, and said to be 
a fictional account of the political career 
of Garfield, though others claim it to be 
semi-autobiographical; A FooFs Errand 
(q.v.,1879), a story of the Reconstruction, 
definitely based on the author’s own life 
and considered his best work; Bricks 
Without Straw (q.v., 1880), again con- 
cerned with Negroes and whites in North 
Carolina during the turbulent postwar pe- 
riod; John Eax and Mamelon (1882) and 
Hot Plowshares (1883), also dcalina with 
this period; and Pactolus Prime (1890), 
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set in Washington and telling of a Negro 
who brings up his own light-complexioned 
child as a white. He puUished and edited 
The Continent (1882-4), a weekly literary 
magazine that serialized his own work and 
was flavored by his strong Republican at- 
titude, defense of the Negro, and antip- 
athy to the Ku Klux Klan. 

Tower beyond Tragedy^ The^ free verse 
drama by Jeffers (q.v.) published in Ta- 
mar and Other Poems ( 1 924) . 

In this original treatment of the Electra 
theme, Jeffers represents the homecoming 
of Agamemnon to Mycense;! his murder 
1 ^ his queen Clytemnestra ^d her lover 
iEgisthus; the entry of Agamemnon’s 
spirit into the body of the camive Trojan 
rincess, Cassandra, to prophesy the retri- 
ution at the hands of (Jrestes;\and the es- 
cape of the child Orestes with his sister 
Electra. When Orestes reaches manhood, 
he and Electra, determined to accomplish 
their filial obligation, return to Mycens, 
where Clytemnestra and iEgisthus have 
established their rule. With the assistance 
of Cassandra, who has served as the 
queen’s slave, they arouse the palace, and 
Orestes kills both his mother and her con- 
sort. The people choose their, returned 
prince to be king, but the horror of matri- 
cide drives him temporarily insane, and he 
spends a night in the hills. The following 
morning he reappears, announcing to 
Electra his return to sanity, despite a 
dream vision in which he possessed her, 
‘entered the fountain,’ as he had, in a dif- 
ferent sense, by killing his mother. Electra 
tries to persuade him to remain as ruler, 
even offering, with some eagerness, to ac- 
cept him as her lover. The youth declines, 
asserting that his crime and the conse- 
quent derangement have left him with a 
new wisdoin, which impels him to lead a 
wandering life away from the city. Lying 
on the hillside at night, he came to realize 
that men have gone mad by a sort of racial 
introversion. He himself has discovered 
peace by a pantheistic identification of 
himself with all nature. He has attained 
‘the pure flame and the white^’ having 
‘fallen in love outward.’ With this phrase, 
the key to the author’s philosophic pan- 
theism, Orestes dismisses Electra’s plea, 
and departs to pass his life in exile from 
humanity, having 

• . . climbed the tower beyond dme, con- 
sciously, and 

cast humanity, entered the earlier fountain* 



Town and Country 

Town and Country^ see Home Journal. 
Town Down the Rivets Thty poems by 
E.A.Robinson (q.v.). 

TOWNSEND, George Alfred (1841- 
1914), journalist, who was among the ear- 
liest syndicated correspondents, writing 
for some hundred newspapers under the 
pseudonym Gath. Although he also wrote 
many books on contemporary matters, he 
is best remembered for his Tales of the 
Chesapeake (1880), a collection of local- 
color stories, and The Entailed Hat (1884), 
a novel about the kidnapping of free Ne- 
groes before the Civil War. 

TOWNSEND, Mary Ashley (1832- 
1901), New York novelist, whose resi- 
dence in New Orleans provided the back- 
ground for her melodramatic novel, The 
Brother Clerks Captain's 

Story (1874), a novel concerning a sup- 
posedly white man who discovers his 
mother to have been a mulatto. She also 
wrote Down the Bayou and Other Poems 
(i88a). 

Townshend Acts, revenue acts of the 
British Parliament (i767)> named for 
Pitt’s chancellor of the exchequer, which 
placed colonial import duties on various 
art cles. A notable American protest oc- 
curs in Dickinson’s Letters from a PennsyU 
vania Farmer (q.v., 1767-8). English sol- 
diers were sent to keep peace, but after the 
Boston Massacre (1770) the remonstrance 
became so acute that most of the duties 
were repealed. The duty on tea was re- 
tained to assert Parliamentary power, and 
this precipitated further protest in the 
Boston Tea Party (i 773) 1. adding to the 
friction which culminate in the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Tragic Muse, The, novel by Henry 
James (q.v.) published in 1890. 

To Paris from London comes widowed 
Lady Agnes Dormer, who wishes to ‘set- 
tle’ the lives of her children : Nick, whom 
she desires to turn from painting to cli- 
tics; Grace, a conventional girl for whom 
she seeks a successful marriage; and young 
Biddy (Briaget), who shares Nick]s artis- 
tic interests, and whom she also wishes to 
be married. Among their acouaintances 
are the esthete, Gabriel Nash, who en- 
courages Nick to paint; Peter Sherring- 
ham, a cousin in me diplomatic semce, 
whose avocation is theate^oing; Miriam 
Rooth, a lx)ld, talented girl, whose gen- 
teelly poor mother fosters her ambition to 
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be an actress and uses Peter to obtain an 
introduction to the great Mme Carr6, who 
trains the girl; and Julia Dallow, Peter’s 
widowed sister, who loves Nick and em- 
ploys her fortune to back him in a Parlia- 
mentary election, which causes the fanj- 
ily’s return to England. To please his 
mother, Nick proposes to Julia after his 
election, and for a time concentrates on 
his political career. He drifts back to 
paintingj however, and one day, when 
Miriam is posing for a portrait, Julia pays 
him a visit, after which she breaks their 
engagement. Nick resigns his seat in Par- 
liament and devotes himself to portrai- 
ture. Although Biddy is obviously in love 
with Peter, the latter has become infatu- 
ated with Miriam, who develops into a 
fine and famous London actress. She re- 
fuses Peter, marries her leading man, 
Basil Dashwood, and causes Peter tP pass 
through a period of despair, from which he 
emerges to fall in love with Biddy, whom 
he marries and takes to America. Nick has 
achieved a modest success as a portraitist, 
and the unhappy Julia, who has aban- 
doned her political ambitions, invites him 
to paint her. It seems, to the immense re- 
lief of Lady Agnes, that the two may yet 
marry. 

Trail of the Lonesome Pine, The, novel 
by John Fox (q.v.), published in 1908 and 
dramatized by Eugene Walter (191^)- 
John Hale, a young engineer, comes to 
the lawless Kentucky mountain region, to 
develop a coal mine on the property of 
‘Devil’ Judd Tolliver, leader of his famil^y 
in the feud against the Falin clan. Hale’s 
attempts to keep order arouse the hatred 
of both families, and the Tollivers are par- 
ticularly bitter when Judd’s daughter 
June falls in love with him, although her 
cousin Dave looks upon her as his future 
wife. Hale sends Tune east for an educa- 
tion, and upon her return she testifies 
against her own family in the trial of a 
Tolliver for killing a policeman. After the 
deaths of Judd and Dave, she marries 
Hale. 

TRAIN, Arthur [Cheney] (i87S-i945)» 
born in Massachusetts, became prominent 
both as a New York lawyer and public of- 
ficial and as an author of fiction. He is par- 
ticularly noted for his stories with a legal 
background, concerned with Mr.Tutt, an 
aging lawyer whose ingenuous manner 
conceals a shrewd wit and brilliant knowl- 
edge of his profession. The many talcs in 
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which he figures have been collected in 
such volumes as Tutt and Mr.Tutt (1920), 
The Adventures oj Ephraim Tutt (1930), 
Mr.Tutt*s Case Book (1936), and Mr.Tutt 
Finds a Way (1945). Yankee Lawyer: The 
Autobiography 0] Ephraim Tutt (1943) con- 
tains the story of his fictional career. 
Puritan's Progress (1931) is an account of 
the puritan tradition in America. My Day 
in Court (1939) Is an autobiography; From 
the District Attorney's Office (1939) ex- 
plains the administration of criminal jus- 
tice; and Tassels on Her Boots (1940) is 
a novel of the days of Boss Tweed. Train 
was President 01 the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters (1941-5). 

Tramp Abroad^ travel narrative by 
Clemens (q.v.), published in 1880 under 
his pseudonym Mark Twain. It is a record 
of his European tour (1878) with Jo- 
seph H. Twichell, whom he c^s ‘Harris/ 
and describes their adventures in Ger- 
many, Italy, and Switzerland, chiefly dur- 
ing a walking trip through the Black For- 
est and the Alps. Besides the serious, jour- 
nalistic account of European natural 
beauties, society, folklore, and history, in- 
cluding enthusiastic descriptions of Alpine 
scenery that do not fail to praise compa- 
rable regions of the U.S., there are passages 
ranging from crude farce to tall tales and 
typical satire. Thus a retelling of Whym- 
per’s conquest of the Matterhorn is com- 
plemented by the author’s ‘ascent of Mont 
Blanc by telescope,’ and a description of 
ravens in the Black Forest prompts him to 
recount ‘Baker’s Blue-Jay Yam,’ con- 
cerned with the sense of humor of Cali- 
fornia jays. Characteristic humor also ap- 
pears m Clemens’s inept drawings, pur- 
portedly the work of an art student, and 
the satirical passages on subjects alien to 
the average American, such as ‘the awful 
German language,’ Wagnerian opera, and 
The Great Frencn Duel.’ 

Trampf Tramps Tramps Civil War 
song by G.F.Root (q.v.), was revived dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War. 

Transcendental Club, name applied by 
outsiders to the New^ England intellec- 
tuals who met occasionally and infor- 
mally, during the seven or eight years fol- 
lowing 1836, at Emerson’s home in Con- 
cord and dsewhere, to discuss philosophy, 
theology, and literature. The members 
called themselves the Symposium, or the 
Hedge Club, the latter name being due to 
the fact that meetings were frequently 
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called when Dr.F.HJledme made a trip 
from his Ban^r home to Boston. The as- 
semblage, which assumed the nature of an 
open forum, included Emersom Alcotty 
LF.Clarke, the younger W.E.Channihg, 
Parker, Margaret Fuller, Ripley, Brown- 
son, Elizabem Peabody, Thoreau, Haw- 
thorne, Jones Very, C.J?.Cranch, Charles 
Follen, W.H.Channing, Convers Francis, 
and others. The Brook Farm enterprise 
was only remotely connected with the 
Club, whereas The Dial was more inti- 
mately associated with the group, who led 
the Transcendental movement (q.v.). 

Transcendentalism, a philosophic and 
literary movement that flourished in New 
England, particularly at Concord (r.1836- 
60), as a reaction against i8th^entury ra- 
tionalism, the skeptical philosophy of 
Locke, and the confining religiqus ortho- 
doxy of New England Calvinism- This ro- 
mantic, idealistic, mystical, and individu- 
alistic belief was more a cast of thought 
than a systematic philosophy. It was ec- 
lectic in nature and had many sources. Its 
qualities may be discerned in Jonathan 
Edwards’s bdief in ‘a Divine and Super- 
natural Light, immediately imparted to 
the soul by the spirit of God/ and the 
idealism of Channing, whose Unit^an- 
ism was a religious predecessor of this be- 
lief in an indwelling God and intuitive 
thought. It was also a manifestation of the 
general humanitarian trend of 19th-cen- 
tury thought. The name, as well as many 
of the ideas, was derived from Kant’s 
Critique of Practical Reason (1788), in 
which he declares: ‘I call all knowledge 
transcendental which is concerned, not 
with objects, but with our mode of laiow- 
ing oUects so far as this is possible a pri- 
ori' From other German philosophers, 
such as Jacobi, Fichte, Schleiermacher, 
Schelling, and Herder, it received im- 
pulses towa^ mysticism and toward 
practical action as an expression of the 
will. Through Goethe, Richter, Novalis, 
and other literary figures^ the philosophy 
was more easily communicateci to Ameri- 
can authors, and, at second remove, the 
doctrines of German transcendentalism 
were reflected in the poetry and criticism 
of such English authors as Coleridge, 
Carlyl^ and Wordsworth. In addition, the 
New England transcendentalist belief 
was shaped by the ideas of Plato, Plotinus, 
and suen Eimish neo-Platonists as Cud- 
worth and More, as well as by certain as- 
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pects of the teachings of Confucius, the 
Mohi^medan Suhs, the writers of the 
Upanishads and the Bhap^avadgita, the 
•Buddhists, the eclectic idealist Victor 
Cousin, the Hebrew and Greek scripturd 
authors. Thomas i Kempis, Pascal, and 
Swedenborg. 

Although the very spirit of transcenden- 
talism permitted contradiction, and its ec- 
lectic sources m^e for diverse concepts, 
in its larger outlines the belief had as its 
fundamental base a monism holding to the 
unity of the world and God, and the im- 
manence of God in the world. Because of 
this indwelling of divinity, everything in 
the world is a microcosm containing 
within itself all the laws and meaning of 
existence. Likewise, the soul of each indi- 
vidual is identical with the soul of the 
world, and latently contains all that the 
world contains. Man may fulfil his divine 
potentialities either through a rapt mysti- 
cal state, in which the divine is infused 
into the human, or through coming into 
contact with the truth, beauty, and good- 
ness embodied in nature, and originating 
in the Over-Soul. Thus occurs the doctrine 
of correspondence between the tangible 
world and the human mind, and the iden- 
tity of moral and physical laws. Through 
belief in the divine authority of the souFs 
intuitions and impulses, based on this 
identification of the individual soul with 
God, there developed the doctrine of self- 
reliance and individualism^ ^e disregard 
of external authority, tradition, and logi- 
cal demonstration, and the absolute op- 
timism of the movement. 

These primary beliefs varied greatly as 
they were interpreted in the writings of 
different authors, although the most im- 
portant literary expression of transcen- 
dental thought is considered to lie in 
Thoreau’s Walden (q.v.) and in such 
works of Emerson as Nature^ The Ameru 
can Scholar^ the Divinity School Address, 
The Over-Soul,' ‘Self-Reliance,* and 
‘Compensation’ (qq.v.). Other members of 
the informal Transcendental Club (q.v.) 
whose prose and poetry express similar 
ideas, included Alcott, Maigaret Fuller, 
the youngja* W.E.Channing, Ripley, Jones 
Very, C.r.Cranch, J.F.Clarke, Theodore 
Park er, Brownson, Elizabeth Peabody, 
and WjH[.Channing. Since there was no 
formal association, many writers of the 
time, such as Hawthorne and Julia Ward 
Howe, were on the fringe of the steadfast 
believers, and in one way or another the 
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beliefs affected many not usually associ- 
ated with the movement, including 
Ixjwell. Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, 
Melville, and Whitman. So far as the 
movement had a central voice, The Dial 
(q.v.,1 840-44) may be considered its or- 
gan, and, although it necessarily remained 
on an idealistic plane, it was instrumental 
in the formation of such social experi- 
ments as Brook Farm and Fruitlands 
(qq.v.). 

Transformation^ Marble Faun^ The. 

Transition (1927-38), monthly little 
magazine founds in Paris as ‘an interna- 
tional magazine for creative e«>eriment.* 
Its editors, Eugene Jolas and Elliot Paul, 
believed that the literary im^ination of 
the time was too photographic, and that 
the study of the irrational was an a priori 
condition for giving the imagination a new 
dimension. They therefore explored *a 
night-world hitherto neglected,* and tried 
to liberate conventional language, using 
new words and new grammar to evoke 
such states of mind as dream, hallucina- 
tion, and half-sleep. Joyce’s ‘Work in 
Progress* (Finnegans Wake)^ which at- 
tempted, according to the editor, ‘to give 
a time-and-spaceless panorama or the noc- 
turnal world,* was one of their leading 
documents. Other contributors included 
Gertrude Stein, Hemingway, Hart Crane, 
and W.C. Williams, and the ni^azine pub- 
lished translations from foreign authors. 
In the summer of 1928 it became a quar- 
terly, and it was temporarily discontinued 
(1930-32) when ‘it threatened to become a 
mercantile success.* 

Transylvania, region between the Cum- 
berland and Kentucky Rivers, settled by a 
pioneer land company (1775) under die 
direction of Daniel Boone and Richard 
Henderson (1735-85). At the end of 1776, 
in answer to the colonists^ petitions, me 
area was absorbed by Viiginia. 

TRAUBEL, jHoRACE L[ogo] {1858-1919), 
author and journalist of Camden, New 
Jersey, after 1873 became an intimate 
friend of Whitman. He founded the Cow- 
servator (1890-1919), a monthly magazine 
issued from Philadelphia, which at- 
tempted to popularize Marxian socialism 
and showed the obvious influence of Whit- 
man. In addition to Chants Communal 
(1904), Optimos (1910), and Collects 
(1915), Traubcl wrote With Walt Whitman 
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in Camden (3 vols., 1906-1 4), a minutely 
detailed diary of his visits to Whitman af- 
ter 1888, containing opinions and criti- 
cisms as well as facts. As one of the poet’s 
literary executors, he was an editor of In 
Re Walt Whitman (1893) and The Com-^ 
plete Writings of Walt Whitman (10 vols., 
1902). 

Traveler from Altrurla^ Ay novel by 
Howells (q.v.) published in 1894. Through 
the Eye of the Needle is a sequel. 

Mr.Homos, a visitor from the Utopian 
iwublic, Altruria, founded on principles 
of altruism, comes to spend his vacation at 
a fashionable American summer resort. In 
a series of discussions with Mr.Twelve- 
mough, a fashionable novelist, and other 
wealthy Americans, he applies his naive 
Christian socialism to modern socie^. 
Mrs.Makely, a fashionable bourgeois in- 
tellectual, arranges for Homos to lecture 
on Altrurian conditions, and. though his 
point of view is antithetical to that of 
most of the hotel guests, he is loudly 
cheered by the impoverisned farmers of 
the neighborhood. The local minister 
looks upon Altruria as heaven on earth, a 
manufacturer’s faith in the profit system 
is shaken, Professor Lumen, avoiding 
principles, damns the republic as a rehash 
of famous Utopias, and Mrs.Makely is en- 
tirely unmoved by the results of her stim- 
ulating evening. The economy of Altruria, 
as outlined by Homos, requires all citizens 
to work three hours a day at manual tasks, 
in return for food and other goods from 
government sources. In this thoroughly 
eaualitarian state, property is commun- 
ally owned, most modern machinery is 
outlawed, family life is subordinated to 
civic life, and fashions in everything from 
dress to architecture are under the super- 
vision of aesthetic commissioners. 

Treaty of Aix-la-Ghapelle, see French 
and Indian Wars. 

Treaty of Ghent, see War ofi%i 2 . 
Treaty of Paris, see PariSy Treaties of. 

TRENT, William Peterfield (1862- 
1939)} professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of the South (1888-1900), and at 
Columbia (1900-1929). His writings in- 
clude English Culture in Virginia (1889), a 
life of VV.G.Simms (1892), Robert E. Lee 
(1899), A History of American Literature 
(1903), Greatness in Literature (1905), 
LongfelloWy and Other Essays (1910), Great 
American Writers (1912), and Defoe-^How 
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to Know Him (1916). He founded the Se^ 
wanee Review and was an editor of The 
Cambridge History of American Literature. 

Trent Affair, diplomatic incident invcJv- 
ing the U.S. and England, which followed 
the unauthorized seizure (Nov. 8, 1861) 
by Captain Charles Wilkes of James ^Mur- 
ray Mason and John Slidell, commission- 
ers of the Confederacy, on board the 
British s\i\p Trent. It seemed at first that 
Great Britain would recognize the Con- 
federacy and declare war against the U.S., 
but trouble was averted when Secretary 
of State Seward disavowed Wilkes’s act 
and released the prisoners. I 

Trenton, Battle of, occurred during the 
Revolutionary War, shortly \ after the 
British successes around New Vork com- 
pelled Washington to retreat mto Penn- 
sylvania (Nov. 1776). On ^hristmas 
night, Washington had his 2,500 soldiers 
ferried across the icy Delaware, about 
eight miles above the town of Trenton, 
which was occupied by some i ,200 Hes- 
sian mercenaries. Dividing his forces into 
two parts, he surprised the Hessians, 
closed their avenues of retreat, and mor- 
tally wounded their leader. Colonel Rail, 
at which some 950 of them surrendered. 
The Battle of Princeton (q^.v.) occurred on 
January 3. The Battle of Trenton is re- 
membered popularly through Leutze’s 
melodramatic, inaccurate painting of 
Washington Crossing the Delaware. 
TREVELYAN, Sir George Otto (1838- 
1928), English historian and politician, a 
Whig and Liberal member of the House 
of Commons for 30 years. His writings 
include The American Revolution (6 vols., 
1899-1914), which stresses the virtues of 
the Americans in order to criticize George 
III from a Whig point of view. 
TRILLING, Lionel (1905- ), pro- 
fessor of English at Columbia, also 
affiliated with the Kenyon School of Eng- 
lish, The Kenyon RevieWy and the Parti- 
san Review. His works include: Matthew 
Arnold (19^9) and E.M.Forster (i943)» 
biographical studies; The Liberal Imagina- 
tion (1943) and The Opposing Self (i955)» 
essays and criticism. The Middle of the 
Journey (1949) is s novel of the moral 
and politick climate of the i93o’s-’40S. 
Tripolitan War, or Barbary Wars, na- 
val expeditions against the Barbary states 
(Morocco, Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis), 
which for more than two centuries had 
preyed on the commerce of Christian na- 
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Triumph of the Egg^ 


tions and captured Christians as slaves. 
Forbearance was customarily obtained by 
paying annual tribute, but Jefferson op- 
posed this practice, sending successful ex- 
peditions against the pirates (1801-5), led 
by Preble and Decatur (q.v.). While the 
U.S. was engaged in the War of 1812, the 
Barbary states renewed their ship raiding, 
and Algiers declared war (1815). Decatur 
and others were responsible for the conclu- 
sion of the war hy an American victory. 
The campaigns furnished the theme of 
Mrs.Rowson’s Slaves in Algiers^ Payne’s 
Fall of Algiers^ Tyler’s The Algerine Cap- 
they and other contemporary literature. 

Tristranty blank verse dramatic narra- 
tive by E.A.Robinson (q.v.), published in 
1927 and awarded the 1928 Pulitzer 
Prize. It belongs with Lancelot and Merlin 
(qq.v.) in the author’s Arthurian trilogy. 

Prince Tristram of Lyonesse, wounded 
in combat in Ireland, is nursed to health 
by Princess Isolt. He tells his uncle. King 
Mark of Cornwall, of Isolt’s beauty, and 
Mark sends him to bring her to be his 
queen. During the return voyage, Tris- 
tram falls in love with Isolt, but feels 
honor bound to carry out his mission. He 
contemplates suicide, and refuses to at- 
tend the marriage feast. Three messengers 
are sent to persuade him; Gouvernail, his 
friend and counselor; (3ueen Morgan, who 
attenmts to renew her former hold on him; 
and Brangwaine, Isolt’s attendant. All 
fail, and Isolt herself comes. Their farewell 
embrace is spied by his treacherous cousin, 
Andred, whom Tristram wounds. For this 
act Mark exiles Tristram, and Gouvernail 
follows him, rescuing Tristram when a 
fever overcomes him. While he is recuperat- 
ing, Morgan tries to make him love her. 
He goes with Gouvernail to Brittany, 
where another Isolt — Isolt of the White 
Hands — daughter of King Howel, counters 
his indifference with her passionate love, 
and he marries her. Later he becomes a 
knight of Arthur’s Round Table, and, 
when Mark is imprisoned for opposing the 
papal government, Tristram and Isolt of 
Ireland spend a blissful time together in 

J oyous Card. Mark is released, and takes 
is queen back to Cornwall. She is dving, 
^d Mark, resigned and generous, allows 
Tristram to attend her. The final embrace 
of the lovers is interrupted by Andred, 
who brings about the death of Tristram 
and Isolt in each other's arms. 

Triumph at Plattsburgy They play by 


R.P.Smith (q.v.), produced in 1830 and 
first published in (jinn's Representative 
American Plays (1917). The play deals 
with the defeat of the Britisn fleet at 
Plattsburg Bay in the War of 1812. the 
escape of Major McCrea from the Bri tish, 
and the actions of his daughter, Elinor, 
married to Captain Stanley of the British 
Army. 

Triumph of Infidelity y poem by nm- 
othy Dwight (q.v.) published anony- 
mousV in 1788. Written in heroic coup- 
lets, this satire lacks the li^ht touch of 
Dwight’s master, Pope, and is character- 
ized by abusiveness that has led it to be 
compared with *good old-fashioned pulpit- 
thumping.’ He violently defends Calvinist 
orthodoxy, and defies Voltaire, Hume, 
Priestly, and their ‘infidel’ followers. 

Triumph of the Eggy They collection by 
Sherwood Anderson (q.v.), published in 
I92 i> is subtitled ‘A Book oflmpressions 
from American Life in Tales and Poems.’ 
‘The Dumb Man,* the allegorical intro- 
ductory poem, is concerned with the au- 
thor’s difficulty in expressing his under- 
standing of life, and the concluding poem, 
‘The Man with the Trumpet,’ sums up 
what he tried to say: ‘that life was life, 
that men in streets and cities might build 
temples to their souls . . • life was sweet, 
that men might live. . .'The 13 tales depict 
psychological frustration and maladjust- 
ment in typical American backgrounds. 

‘The Egg’ is a comic study of the strug- 
gles of men with an environment that does 
not fit their hands. A Midwestern couple 
fail in their effort to operate a chicken 
farm and move into town where their at- 
tempt to run a restaurant also fails. The 
episode ends with an unsuccessful^ trick 
by which the man tries to entertain a cus- 
tomer. His son wonders ‘why eggs had to 
be and why from the egg came the hen 
who again laid the egg . . .’ ‘I Want to 
Know Why’ is the story of a boy from the 
Middle West who runs away to see the 
horse racing at Saratoga, finds a friend in 
the trainer Jerry TilHord, and then loses 
his delight in this new life when he dis- 
covers ferry making love to a prostitute. 
‘Out of Nowhere into Nothing* is a novel- 
ette whose heroine is Rosalind Wescott, an 
Iowa girl, who spends several lonely years 
in Chicago until she falls in love with her 
employer, Walter Sayers. He is unhappily 
married and Rosalind's love gives him a 
new grasp on life, but she feels that before 
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she can give herself to him she must tell 
her mother what is happening to her. Her 
mother’s marriage with a man lacking del- 
icacy or imagination causes her to warn 
Rosalind that love is to be avoided. The 
daughter’s experience has taught her 
otherwise, and she returns to her lover. 

Triumphs of Love, The, or Happy Recon-^ 
ciliation^ play by John Murdock, pro- 
duced and printed in 1795. It deals widi 
the Quakers, the Whiskey Rebellion, and 
other matters of contemporary interest. 

It is chiefly remembered for its character 
Sambo, the first American stage Negro. 
TROLLOPE, Frances (1780-1863), 
English author, resided in the U.S. (1827- 
30), during which time her husband oper- 
ated a fancy-goods bazaar in Cincinnati. 

The business failed, but Mrs.Trollope’s 
book. Domestic Manners of the Americans 
(1832), attained notoriety. Although she 
admitted that the material status of Ameri- 
cans was superior to that of Europeans, 
she remarked on the tendency of democ- 
racy to lower the level of intellectual at- 
tainment, attacked slavery, was offended 
by revivals, disliked the affected delicacy 
of American women, and criticized the 
^enerid boastfulness and sharp practices 
in business. The work caused a sensation 
and prompted many replies both in maga- 
zines and in books. Mrs.Trollope wrote 
other travel books and novels, of which 
four deal with America: The Refugee in 
America (1832); Jonathan Jefferson Whit- 
law (1836), attacking Negro slavery; The 
Bamabys in America (1843); and The Old 
World and the New (1849). Her sons, the 
novelist Anthony Trollope, and Thomas 
Adoli>hus Trollope, both wrote studies of 
American institutions. 

TROUBETZKOY, Princess, see Rioes^ 
AmSlie, 

TROWBRIDGE, J[ohn] T[ownsend] 
(1827-1916), New York-born author, 
lived in Boston after 1 848, and there wrote 
some 40 novds for boys, which had much 
to do with raising iuvenile literature from 
didacticism to a higher plane. The best 
known of his books are the antislavery 
novels, Cudjo*s Caoe (q.v.,1864), written 
for children, and Neighbor Jackwood (q.v., 
1857). Coupon Bonds (1866), which the 
author dramatized in i8]76, is a story of a 
rurd New England family whose sole in- 
terest is money. His poems, collected in 
1903, indude several long narratives and 
some light verse, such as ^Darius Green 
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and His Flying Machine.’ His autobiog- 
raphy is My Own Story (1903). 

True Relation, A, td . . . Occurrences 
. , . in Virginia, see John Smith. 
TRUMAN, Harry S. (1884- ), prd 

President of the U.S. (1945-53), was born 
in Missouri. After service in France as 
Captain of an artillery battery in World 
War I and an unsuccessful business ven- 
ture, he entered Missouri politics under 
the Pendergast machine, stigmatized as 
corrupt, despite Truman’s personal hon- 
esty. He was Jackson County’s presiding 
judge (1927-35) in charge of public build- 
ing. As U.S. Senator (1935-iw) his ‘Tru- 
man Committee’ investigatedldcfcnse and 
war contracts to eliminate Waste and 
profiteering. A compromise Vide Presiden- 
tial candidate in 1 944, he served 83 days, 
assuming the Presidency on Roosevelt’s 
death, and was elected to a second term 
in 1948. In domestic policy he initiated a 
‘Fair Deal,’ mainly refused by Congress, 
emphasizing civil rights, higher minimum 
wages, more Federal housing and health 
insurance, and universal military training. 
In foreign policy his ‘Truman Doctrine’, 
with its European Recovery Program 
(‘Marshall Plan’), gave aid in money and 
civilian and military goods to nations 
threatened by Soviet influence and power. 
The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
for military, political, and economic co- 
operation looked to an unachieved Euro- 
pean Defense Community. A strong 
sponsor of the United Nations, the U.S. 
led in contributing men and material to 
U.N. forces that fought aggression beyond 
the ^8th parallel in Korean warfare be- 

? inning in 1950. He has written Memoirs 

« /ox 

TRUMBULL, Benjamin (1735-1820), 
Connecticut Congregational clergyman, 
wrote A Complete History of Connecticut 
(1797, revised 1818), which was an accu- 
rate but hea\^ work. Only one volume of 
his projected History of the United 

States was published (1810), although A 
Compendium of the Indian Wars in New 
England viZA edited and published (1924). 
TRUMBULL, John (1750-1831), mem- 
ber of the Connecticut Wits (q.v.), grad- 
uated from Yale (1767), where with Tim- 
othy Dwight and David Humphreys he 
attempted to liberalize the course of 
studies and create an interest in modern 
literature. His valedictory oration. An 
Essay on the Uses and Advantages of the 
Fine Arts^ attacked subservience to neo- 
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classical rules, but its concluding verses, of Lord Cornwallis. He later em|>loyed tbe 
‘Prospect of the Future Glory of America,^ same technique in the U.S., making minia* 
were perfect examples of neoclassical versi- tures of American officers and statesmen 
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fication. After receiving his master's de- 
gree (1770), and while tutonng at the col- 
lege, he wrote The Progress of Dulness 
(q«y*>i77^*"3)> ^ satire on collie educa- 
tion, as well as a series of Addisonian es- 
says and graceful verse. Removing to Bos- 
ton (i773)> he studied law in the office of 
John Adams, and was stimulated by him 
to interest himself in the patriotic move- 
ment and write his bombastic poem, An 
Elegy on the Times (1774)- While practic- 
ing law at New Haven and Hartford 
(1774-1825), he was drawn into the poetic 
circle of the Wits and into politics. Al- 
though he aligned himself on the side of 
the revolutionaries, he was cautious and 
moderate, as indicated in his literary con- 
tributions to the cause. He was a thinker 
rather than a man of action. At the insti- 
gation of ‘some leading members of the 
first Congress,' he wrote the mock epic, 
M'Fingal (q.v.,1782), satirizing the stu- 
pidity of the British. Later, he became 


for his Signing of the Declaration of Inde» 
pendence. He was trained in the grand 
style, with an admiration for large mytho- 
logical and historical canvas^ and only 
rductantly turned to portraiture, which 
he considered an inferior though more lu- 
crative art form. Paradoxically, the large 
paintings for the rotunda of the National 
Capitol, the Signing of the Declaration of 
Independence^ Surrender of Cornwallis^ 
Su^ender of General BurgoynCy and Wash- 
ington Resipting His Commissiony are 
weak, showing his powers declining from 
his earlier fine portraits. The Autobio- 
graphical Reminiscences and Letters of 
Trumbull were published in 1841. 

TUCKER, George (177571861), born in 
Bermuda, reared in Virginia, was k mem- 
ber of Congress (1819-25), where his views 
attracted Jefferson, who appointed him 
professor at the University of Virginia 
(1825-4^). He had^alrcady writt^ a yol- 
essays, 


ume 0/ essays. Letters from Virginia 


jr-— -y -- - ^ ^ UmC (..son/ <9, ^ j.vt.r ^ 

more conservative, and wp an ardent (1816), satirizing the decadent gentility of 
Federalist, co-operating with them m Ihe Dominion, and two novels, The 

Anarchiad and The Echo satirizing Valley of Shenandoah (1824) and A V oy- 

democratic liberalism. Although he re- 


— - ^ 

mained active in legal matters, he out- 
lived his literary vitality, and did no more 
than contribute to these collections during 
the last half century of his life. He was a 
first cousin of Jonathan Trumbull. 


TRUMBULL, Jonathan (1710-85), 
chief justice of the Connecticut supreme 
court (1766-9) and governor of the colony 
and later the state (1769-84), was the only 
colonial governor to champion the Revo- 
lutionary cause. He was an adviser of 
Washington and has been considered the 
original of the name ‘Brother Jonathan 

^JoHN Trumbull (1756-18^^3), his son, 
manifested an early interest in paintii^, 
which was interrupted by his service m the 
Revolutionary War. He went to France 
and England to study painting (1780), but 
in London was imprisoned for republican 
sympathies, and deported. He returned to 
study under Benjamin West (1784), under 
whose influence he painted the Ftitfu of 
Bunker Hill and Death of General 
gomery. While visiting Jefferson in Pans 
(1787). he sketched numerous French om- 
cers ot die Revolution in order to incor- 
porate them in his canvas, The Surrender 
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Valley of Shenandoah (1824) and A Voy- 
age to the Moon (1827), the latter being a 
Swiftian satire of human follies, but dur- 
ing his later years his literary reputation 
was based on his histories and writings 
on political economy. His Progress of the 
United States ... (1842; appendix, 

1855) shows the influence of Malthus, and 
his History of the United States yols., 
1856-7) IS a conservative Virginian's 
championing of the theory of state rights. 
His Life of Thomas Jefferson (2 vols., 
1837), although laudatory, is consider^ 
the most satisfactory and impartial of the 
early biographies. His works on political 
economy. The Law of W ageSy Profits y and 
Rent Investigated (1837), Thee^ qf 
Money and Banks Investigated (1839), and 
Political Economy for the People (1859), 
follow the theories of Adam Smith. 


TUCKER, St.George (i75?-'I827), Vir- 
ginia jurist, in addition to his legal writ- 
ings was the author of a Dissertation on 
Slavery (1796), suggesting a plan for grad- 
ual emancipation; Liberty. 

Independence of America (1788); and Ihe 
Probationary Odes of Jonatlum Pmd^ 
(1796), a volume of politi^ satire. He 
was the stepfather of Johi^andolph. 

Nathaniel Beverley Tucker (1784- 



TudLcrnuui 

1851), his son, was a professor of law at 
William and Mary, and author of several 
works on political economy and law, 
which show him to be a highly reactionary 
Virginia aristocrat. He is best known for 
his novels: George Balcombe (1836), a real- 
istic picmre of contemporary Virginia and 
Missouri; and The Partisan Leader (q.v., 
1 836), a romance telling of events supposed 
to take place in 1849, which was intended 
to sway the election of 1836 against Van 
Buren, but whose political philosophy 
made it more than a campaign document, 
and caused it to be reissued as propaganda 
during the Civil War. He is sometimes 
known as Beverley Tucker, and used the 
pseudonym Edward William Sidney. 
TUGKERMAN, Frederick Goddard 
(1821-73), Massachusetts poet, lived as a 
recluse and was generally unknown be- 
cause during his lifetime he published only 
one volume of Poems (i860). He was dis- 
covered by Witter Bynner, who repub- 
lished the best of this volume, together 
with three hitherto unpublished sonnet se- 
quences as Sonnets (1931). In a highly eu- 
logistic introduction Bynner calls these 
works among *the noblest in the language* 
for their expression of grief, their imagery, 
and radical use of a conventional form. 
TUGKERMAN, Henry Theodore 
(1813-71), Boston-born author, after 1845 
lived in New York, where he wrote se- 
renely sympathetic books of criticism, 
such as Thoughts on the Poets (1846), Char^ 
actefistics of Literature (1849,1851); lei- 
surely essays, The Optimist (1850) and The 
Criterion (1866); sketches in the vein of 
Irving, Leaves from the Diary of a Dreamer 
(1S53); biographies, including one of J.P. 
Kennedy (1871); a scholarly work on 
travel in the U.S., America and Com- 
mentators (1864); a volume of sentimental 
Poems (1851); and romantic travel books. 
TUDOR, William (1779-1830), Boston 
merchant, was a founder of the Anthology 
Club, and contributed to its magazine and 
to The North American Review^ of which 
he was the first editor. His Miscellanies 
(1821) range from the ‘Secret Causes of 
the American and French Revolutions* to 
the satires on scholarly papers, in ‘On 
Cranber^ Sauce* and ‘A Dissertation 
upon Things in General.* His other books 
were Letters on the Eastern States (1820), 
social critidsti^ of James Otis (1823); 
and a novd, GAm Teir (i 829). 

Tuesday Club of Annapolis (i 745 ~ 56 ). 


Tully 

founded by Dr.Alexander Hamilton and 
Jonas Green, editor of The Maryland Ga- 
zette, It was a typical colonial coffee-house 
gathering of literary figures and other in- 
tellectuals. Hamilton^ records of the 
meetings were written under the pseudo- 
nym L^uacious Scribble, Esq. 

Tuesday Glub of Philadelphia (1800- 
?), founded by Joseph Dennie and the 

f roup that supported his Port-Folio (q.v.). 
ts sympathies were Federalist, aristo- 
cratic, and intensely pro-English. Among 
the members were Joseph Hopkinson and 
Nicholas Biddle. Little is known of the 
club after 1804. 

TULLE Y, John (^. 1639-1701)! born in 
England, lived most of his life in Connecti- 
cut, where from 1687 until his death he is- 
sued annual almanacs, significant; as the 
first continuous series in this forin. The 
edition of 1687 is said to have be^n the 
tradition of the humorous almanac in 
America. 

TULLY, Jim (1891-1947), born in Ohio of 
poor Irish parents, was reared in an or- 
phan asylum, and before becoming a 
writer was successively a farm laborer, a 
tramp, a circus roustabout, and a profes- 
sional pugilist. His books, written in a 
forthright style, include: Emmett Lawler 
(1922), a semi-autobiographical novel; 
Beggars of Life (1924), an autobiographi- 
cal account of his youthful adventures, 
which was dramatized by Maxwell Ander- 
son as Outside Looking In (1928); Jame- 
gan (1925), an episodic novel of the lusty 
life of a man who is jailed for killing his 
opponent in a fist fight, and after his re- 
lease uses his energies more construc- 
tively, eventually becoming a Hollywood 
director; Circus Parade (1927), sketches 
based on his travels with a small circus; 
Shanty Irish (1928), autobiographical 
tales of a poor Irish family; Shadows oj 
Men (1929), sketches of jailmates encoun- 
tered during imprisonments for vagrancy; 
Laughter irHlell (1932), the story of an 
Irishman who murders his wife and her 
lover; A Hollywood Decameron (1937); 
and Biddy Brogan* s Boy (1942), a novel. 

TULLY, Richard Walton (1877-1945), 
California playwright whose works in- 
clude: Rose of the Rancho (1906), written 
with Belasco; The Bird of Paradise (i9i^)> 
a play about an American*s love for a Ha- 
waiian girl, adapted by H.E.Rogers and 
Rudolf Friml as a musical comedy (1930); 
Omar the Tentmaker (1914); and The 
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Flame (1916), contrasting American busi- 
nessmen in Mexico with the native people. 
TURBLL, Jane [Colman] (1708-35), 
daughter of Benjamin Caiman, and wife 
of another Congregational minister, Eben- 
ezer Turell (1702-78), was the author of 
some pious poems, published in Reliquiae 
Turellae (i735)> reprinted as Memoirs . . . 
(1741). The latter also includes her verses 
on Waller and Richard Blackmore, and all 
are more significant as an example of con- 
temporary taste than as poetry. 

Turkey in the Straw^ originally called 
'Zip Coon,’ frontier folk song of the Old 
Southwest, based on the tune of a rough 
jig dance, ‘Natchez under the Hill.’ The 
song dates back at least to 1815, but its 
wide popularity began during the 1830’s, 
when it was first used in minstrel shows. 
Its best-known version is the modem ar- 
rangement by David Guion. 

Turn of the Screw ^ The^ story by Henry 
James (q.v.) published in 1898. 

This mysterious tale of ghastly appari- 
tions is recounted from the diary of a neu- 
rotic spinster who in her youth was a gov- 
erness on a lonely British estate. Her un- 
usually beautiful and precocious pupils, 
the children Miles and Flora, are sub- 
jected, she believes, respectively to the 
evil influence of two ghosts: Peter Quint, 
once steward of the estate, and Miss Jes- 
sel, their former governess. The frustrated 
new governess, infatuated by the children 
and particularly by the boy, pits her will 
against that of the ghosts, for these spec- 
ters, she believes, morally dominate the 
children and have an evil relationship 
with them. She justifies her belief by win- 
ning the housekeeper to her cause, al- 
though this kindly, simple woman never 
sees the apparitions. Fearing to report the 
untoward events to her employer, Ae 
children’s uncle, for whom she entertains 
an unrealized and thwarted passion, the 
governess attempts to exorcise the mali- 
cious influences by directly challenging 
Flora, whose resultant fear is so great she 
cannot again face the governess. A simi- 
larl^r impassioned attack on Miles results 
in his death in the arms of the governess, 
who thought she was saving his life from a 
demon. 

TURNER, Frederick Jackson (1861- 
i932t), born in Wisconsin, taught history 
at the state university (1889-1910) and at 
Harvard (1910-24), and was later psoci- 
ated in his research with the Huntington 


Librapr. Before the American Historical 
Association (Chic^o, July, 1893), he read 
a paper on The Significance of the Fron- 
tier m American History* (printed 1894), 
which inaugurated a nw interpretation of 
the West. He wrote little, and when he 
published The Frontier in American His^ 
tory (1920) there were only a dozen short 
essays that he cared to reprint along with 
his original paper on the frontier. The Sig- 
nificance of Sections in American History 
(1932) was a posthumous recipient of the 
Pulitzer Prize. In the/^iVf of the New West 
(1906), a volume in A.B.Hart’s co-opera- 
tive work The American Nation y he dis- 
closed the sectional unities of the period 
1819^29. At his death he left incomplete a 
continuation of this work, published as 
The United States y 1830-1850: The Nation 
and Its Sections (1935). (Foi* a brief survey 
of his theory, see Frontier.) 

TURNER, Nat, see Southampton Insur- 
rection. 

Tuscarora Indians, tribe related to the 
Iroquois, which was driven by white set- 
tlers from its original home in North Caro- 
lina to take refuge with the Iroquois Con- 
federacy, which then became the Six Na- 
tions. Because they remained friendly 
with the Americans in the Revolution, 
they were attacked and dispersed by the 
British. The Tuscarora chief, Wyandott6, 
is the central figure in Cooper’s novel of 
that name. 

Tuskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, coeducational, privately con- 
trolled institute and college for Negroes, 
founded (1881) by Booker T. Washington. 
It emphasizes industrial training, with a 
close correlation between the classroom 
and actual practice in shop and field. The 
Institute owns more than 2,000 acres of 
land in Alabama, and has an endowment 
of over ^7, 000,000. 

Tutt, Mr., character in the short stor- 
ies of Arthur Train (q.v.). 
TWACHTMAN, John Henry (1853- 
1902), Ohio painter, after employing the 
slashing brush work and dark-brown 
toned method of the Munich school, dur- 
ing a residence in Paris (1883) came under 
the influence of the Impressionist style of 
painting, with small dabs of pure color 
juxtaposed on the canvas to give the vi- 
bration of light. He taught this method 
to the younger generation of American 
painters, on whom he exerted a great in- 
fluence. His own quiet, well-composed 
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landscapes, in which the atmospheric light 
rarely destroys the substance of the forms, 
are based on delicate colors. 

TWAIN, Mark, pseudonym of Clemens 
(q.v.). The phrase, meaning *two fathoms 
deep/ was employ^ in making soundings 
on the Mississippi river boats, and had 
been used previously by an older pilot, 
Isaiah Sellers (r. 1802-^4), to sign the pom- 
pous articles he contributed to the New 
Orleans Picayune, Clemens burlesqued 
these in the New Orleans True Delta^ and 
the parody' so affected Sellers that he 
never published again. Clemens may have 
adopt^ the name as a form of reparation, 
and in Life on the Mississippi he later paid 
tribute to Sellers as *the patriarch of the 
craft’ of steamboat piloting. 

*Twus the Night Before Christmas, 
poem by C.C.Moore (q.v.). 

Tweed Ring, corrupt Democratic polit- 
ical group in New York City, led by ‘Boss’ 
William Marcy Tweed (1823-78), who 
headed Tammany Hall (q.v.) when this 
oiganization controlled the city’s ex- 
penses from the early i86o’s to 1871. The 
campaign of The New York Times and the 
cartoons of Thomas Nast in Harper*s 
Weekly were latgel)r instrumental in end- 
ing the Ring’s activities. 

Twentieth Century Magazine (1909- 
13), Boston monthly journal, promincmt 
in the muckraking movement. Its contrib- 
utors included Hamlin Garland and Ed- 
win Markham. 

Twice a Year (1938-48), semiannud 
‘journal of literature, the arts and civil 
liberties,’ concerned with a synthesis of 
aesthetic and social expression. It has pub- 
lished translations of such authors as 
Proust, Kafka, and Lorca, and its contrib- 
utors included Muriel Rukeyser, Henry 
Miller, Stieglitz> Saroyan, and Kenneth 
Patchen. 

Twice-Told Tales, 39 stories by Haw- 
thorne (q.v.) print^ in The Token, 
collected (1837; and enlarged (1842). 
Among the tales, man^r of them marked bv 
the author’s interest in the supernatural, 
are sketches of New England history, like 
‘The Grey Chanmion,’ 'Endicott and the 
Red Cross,* TOie Maypole of Mcrrymount* 
(qq.v.), and the four ‘trends of the 
Province House,’ which include THowe’s 
Masquerade’ and ‘Lady Eleanore’s Man- 
tle’ (fiq.v.); stories of incident, like ‘Mr. 
Hig^nbodiam’s Catastrc^fae’ (q.v.]|; and 
moral allegories, like * 11 ie Minister’s 


Two Years Before the Mast 

Black Veil.’ ‘Dr.Heidcgger’s Experiment,* 
and ‘The Ambitious Guest’ (qq.v.). 
TWIGHELL, Joseph Hopkins (1838- 
1918), Congregational clergyman of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, was a member of the 
circle which included Mrs.Stowe, C.D. 
Warner, and Clemens. He suggest^ that 
Clemens write Life on the Mississippi, and 
accompanied him on the European tour 
described in A Tramp Abroad, in which 
Twichell figures as ‘Harris.’ His own writ- 
ings include a biography of John Win- 
throp (1891), whose letters he edited. 

Two Admirals, 7 !^, romance bjr Cooper 

(q-v.). 1 

Two Look at Two, blank verse poem by 
Robert Frost (q.v.) published 1 in New 
Hampshire (1923). \ 

A pair of lovers climb a wooded moun- 
tain, and at the approach of night prepare 
to turn back, but are halted on seeing a 
doe staring at them across a fence. The 
spell broken when she walks calmly off, 
they are about to go on again, but are 
stopped a second time by the appearance 
in the same place of ‘an antler^ buck of 
lusty nostriP who ‘viewed them quizri- 
cally with jerks of head.’ After a moment 
he too disappears, but the lovers stand 
spell-bound. 

As if the earth in one unlooked-for favor 
Had made them certain earth returned their 
love. 

Two Magics, The, tales of the supernat- 
ural by Henry James (q.v.). 

Two Rivulets, discursive work by Whit- 
man (q.v.), the second volume of a col- 
lected edition (1876) whose first volume 
was Leaves of Grass, The title suggests not 
only the blending of prose and verse, but 
also the combination of thoughts on 
American politics and literature with real- 
istic and imaginative speculations on 
death and immortality. Two Rivulets in- 
coiporate Democratic Vistas (q.v., 1871) 
and Memoranda During the War (1875) os 
prose, and its poetry included the previ- 
ous pamphlets, As a Strong Bird on Pin- 
ions Free (1872), Passage to India (q.v., 
1871), a group of ‘Centennial Songs,’ and 
other fugitive writings. 

Two Years Before the Mast, personal 
narrative of life at sea, by R.H.Dana, Jr. 
(q.v.), published anonymously in 1840. It 
is written in the form of an extended di- 
ary, based on a journal that the author 
kept during his voyage, for the purpose of 
presenting ‘the life of a common sailor at 
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sea as it really is,— the light and the dark 
together/ A conduding chapter famishes 
a general statement of conditions prevail- 
ing on merchant ships at the time, and 
su^ests measures to diminish the hard- 
ships of the sailors* daily lives. 

The narrative begins with Dana’s 
abrupt change from the life of a Harvard 
undeig:raduate to that of an ordinary sea- 
man, sailing on the brig Pilmm (August 
14, 1834) for a voyage from Boston 
around Cape Horn to California. In a 
dear-sighted, hard-headed, and self-con- 
trolled manner, he describes the 150-day 
voyage, with all its petty details and rou- 
tine, as well as the sailors* off-hour occu- 
pations and conversation. One of the most 
dramatic events is the flogging of two of 
his shipmates, and his vow *to redress the 
grievances and sufferings of that dass of 
beings with whom my lot had so long been 
cast.* During his residence on the Cali- 
fornia coast (Jan. 13, 1835-May 8, 1836), 
he describes with similar detailed realism 
his life on shore, curing hides and gather- 
ing them at such ports as Santa Barbara, 
San Diego, Monterey, and San Francisco. 
There are also character portraits of such 
persons as Hope, a Kanaka 'noble sava^* 
who blindly adored Dana; his young ship- 
mate, sdf-educated Tom Harris; the older 
high-tempered sailor, John the Swede; and 
the cruel Captain Thompson, who could 
gladly knock a sailor down with a hand- 
spike. Although designed to be purely ob- 
jective, the narrative also reveds the au- 
thor as torn between antagonistic points 
of view, and during the return trip on the 
ship Alert (May 8-September 20, 1836) 
and the stormy rounding of Cape Horn, 
tells of his intense desire to return to his 
original milieu^ and his eventual discovery 
that when the hardships and the realities 
of the voyage were finished, it assumed 
the character of a symbol of liberation, so 
that 'the emotions which I had so long an- 
ticipated feeling I did not find, and in 
their place was a state of very nearly en- 
tire apathy.* To later editions was added a 
chapter, 'Twenty-Four Years After,* d^ 
scribing Dana*s nostalgic return to Cali- 
fornia in 1859. 

TYLER, JoHK (1790-1862), loth Presi- 
dent of the U.S. (1841-5), was born in 
Virginia, graduated from William and 
Mary (1807), and was admitted to the bar 
(1809). After serving in the state legisla- 
ture, he was a congressman (1816-21), 


governor of Virmnia (i82if-7), and U.S. 
senator (1827-36), continuing to support 
the Jeffersonian policies of state rights and 
strict construction of the Constitution. An 
opponent of Jackson, he broke with the 
Deinocratic party over the question of 
nullification, resigned from the Senate, 
and became a leader of the Whig party. As 
Harrison’s running mate on the 'Tippe- 
canoe and Tyler too* ticket, he was elected 
Vice President (1840). When Harrison 
died, a month after his inauguration, Ty- 
ler succeeded to the presidency. He soon 
showed that his only alliance with his 
party was a mutual opposition to Jack- 
sonian policies, and his lack of sympathy 
with the Whigs, as represented by Clay, 
led all but one of his cabinet to resign 
within six months. Without party support 
during his administration, he could ac- 
complish little in domestic afifatrs, al- 
though he reorganized the navy, annexed 
Texas, and concluded the Webster-Ash- 
burton treaty, settling the international 
boundary between Maine and Canada. In 
later politics he was important only for 
presiding over the unsuccessful Peace 
Conference at Washington (1861). 

TYLER, Moses Coit (1835-1900), pro- 
fessor of English at the University of 
Michigan (i8d7-8i) and of American His- 
tory at Cornell (1881-1900), was a pio- 
neer in the scholarly study of American 
literature. His History of American Utera-- 
ture 1607-1765 (2 vols.,1878), and The 
Literary History of the American Revolt^ 
tiony 1763-1783 (2 vols.,1897), arc still 
important works in their field. His other 
works include a life of Patrick Henry 
(1887) and Three Men of Letters (1895), a 
study of Timothy Dwight, and Joel Bar- 
low, and Berkeley's American visit. His 
Letters and Diaries were published in 191 1 . 

TYLER, Rovall (1757-1826), born in 
Boston, after graduation from Harvard 
(1776) practiced law, and helped to sup- 
press Shays's Rebellion. While on a tem- 
porary visit to New York, he saw a pro- 
duction of The School for Scandal^ and 
within three weeks wrote The Contrast 
(q.v.,1787), a social comedy contrasting 
homespun American dignity with the 
alien foppery of Britishers, the second 
play and the first comedy to be written by 
an American. Within a month of its pro- 
duction, he followed it with a two-act 
comic opera. May Day in Tou)n\ or^ New 
York in an Uproar^ which has not sur- 
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Tjrpee 

viv^ and is known only to have been a 
satire on contemporary manners, con- 
cerned with the confusion caused by 
spring housecleaning and moving. An- 
other comedy, The Georgia Spec; or. Land 
in the Moon (1797)^ is also lost, but is 
known to have ridiculed the Yazoo 
Frauds. In addition, Tyler wrote four un- 
produced and unpublished plays: The 
Island of Barrataria^ a farce based on Don 
Sjiixote; The Origin of the Feast of Purim^ 
Joseph and His Brethren^ and The Judg- 
ment of Solomon^ blank verse Biblical 
dramas. Having moved from Boston to 
Vermont (1790) to continue his legal ca- 
reer, eventually becoming chief justice of 
the state supreme court (1807-13) and 
professor of jurisprudence at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont (1811-14), he entered into 
a dose friendship with Joseph Dennie. Us- 
ing the pseudonym ^ondee, while Den- 
nie employed that of Colon, he collabo- 
rated in writing satirical verse and light 
e^ays, frequently showing a Federalist 
bias, which they contributed to the Farm- 
er* s Weekly Museum and other journals. In 
addition to a long poem, The Chestnut 
Tree, written in 1824 and first published in 
I93i> which depicts contemporary rural 
life but prophesies the rise of industrial- 


Typee 

ism, Tyler is known for his picaresque 
novel. The Algerine Captive (q.v.,1797) 
and his Yankey in London (1809), a series 
of letters supposedly written by an Amerir 
can resident in England. 

Typee, fictional narrative by Meltille 
(q.v.) published in 1846. It is based on the 
author’s experiences when he deserted the 
whaler Acushnet (1842). 

Tom and Toby desert their whaling ship 
because the poor food, hard work, and 
tyranny of the captain have become un- 
bearable. They take refuge with the peace- 
ful Typee savages on a Marquesan island. 
When! fom falls sick, Toby seeks aid and 
through misadventure is shipped aboard a 
vessel bound for the U.S. Left aldne with 
the Typees, Tom makes sharp observation 
of the social, religious, and moraf stand- 
ards of the natives. Tom enjoys the' idyllic 
life with Fayaway, a native belle, and is 
aroused from his pleasant captivity of 
three months only when the tribe insists 
he be tattooed and when he fears the can- 
nibals may turn from eating Happars to 
eating white men. He finally escapes on 
an Australian trading vesseL and a sequel 
tdls the story of Toby’s safe returrt. 
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trilogy by Dos Passos (q.v.), 
which includes the novels The 42nd Par- 
allel^ /p/Pj and The Big Money (qq.v.). 

Vlalume, poem by Poe (q.v.), published 
in the American Whig Review (1847). This 
lyrical ballad, expressing the poet’s grief 
over the death of nis beloved ‘Ulalume,* is 
composed of nine stanzas of approxi- 
mately ten lines each, the metre being 
anapaestic trimeter. 

ULLOA, Antonp de (1716-95), Spanish 
naval officer, scientist, and government 
official, was governor of Louisiana (1766- 
8). He is best known for his books trans- 
lated as A Voyage to South America (1758), 
Secret Information Concerning America 
Secret Expedition to Peru . . • 
(1851), the last written with Jorge Juan y 
Santacilia. 

VUter County Gazette (1798-1822), 
New York Federalist newspaper, widely 
known for the issue (Jan. 4, 1800) that 
contained an account of Washington’s 
funeral and the Congressional proceedings 
upon his death. No original copy of this 
issue is known, but there have been 21 
spurious reprints, often sold at high prices 
as rare antiques. 

UNCAS {ft, 1 626-83) , chief of the Mohegan 
Indians (q.v.), sided with the British in 
the Pequot War (1637), figures as the 
titular character in Tiie Last of the Mohi- 
cans (q.v.), and also appears m Cooper’s 
Wept of Wish-ton 4 Vish. The historical 
Uncas was tolerated by the English colo- 
nists of Massachusetts and Connecticut be- 


Whimsical, lovable old Unde Remus, once 
a slave, is now a trusted family servant 
who entertains the young son of his em- 

te with traditional mbles of his race. 

;d in the collection are the famous 
*Tar-Baby* stories, and others in which 
the chief figures are such animals endowed 
with human qualities as Brer Rabbit, 
Brer Fox, and Brer Wolf. The dialect is 
authentic and the author gathered his ma- 
terials at first hand among Southern Ne- 

K . He published many other *Undc 
iis’ collections. 

Uncle Sam, nickname for the people or 
government of the U.S. The first recorded 
use occurs in the Troy Post (Sept. 7, 1813), 
where it is said to be derived fronvthe let- 
ters U.S. on government wagons. There- 
after it appears frequently in upstate New 
York newspapers, and seems to have been 
derisively used by those who opposed the 
War of 1812. Other theories concerning its 
origin may be found, but the one above 
seems the most acceptable. The first ap- 
pearance of the name in book form was in 
The Adventures of Uncle Sam (1816) by 
'Frederick Augustus Fidfaddy,E8q.* The 
first foreigner to use the term was W. 
Faux, who employed it fr^uently in his 
Memorable Days in America (1823). By 
i860 the term had passed into the diction- 
ary without any opprobrious connotation. 
The costume of Uncle Sam derives from 
that of Jack Downing (q.v.), whom he re- 
placed as the national symbol in cartoons. 
The down Dan Rice performed in such 
a costume. 


cause he made war on Miantonomo, the 
Indian protector of Roger Williams, who 
was anathema to their rdigious hegemony, 
but was later considered an 'underminer of 
praying to God’ because he attacked Mas- 
sasoit, the friend of the Massachusetts 
colony. He is the subject of a biography 
by W.L.Stone, and has only his name in 
common with Cooper’s hero. 

Uncle ldsha*s Shop^ stories by R.E. 
Robinson (q.v.). 

Uncle Ned^ minstrel show song by Ste- 
phen Foster (q.v.). 

Uncle Remus: His Songs and His Say- 
IngSy verses and tales bas^ on Negro folk- 
Ipre, bjr Jod Chandler Harris (q.v.), pub- 
lished in periodicals and collected in 1881. 


Uncle Tom^s Cabin, or. Life among the 
Lowly, novd by Mrs.Stowe (q.v.), pub- 
lished serially in The National Era (1851- 
2) and in book form in 1852. During its 
fiist year after publication, niore than 
300,000 copies were sold, and it became 
the most popular American novd, having 
a powerful antislavery influence. Attacks 
upon its truth caused Mrs.Stowe to pub- 
lish A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin (18^), 
defending the accuracy of its facts. The 
story was frequently translated and re- 
published, and was successfully drama- 
tized by George Aiken (q.v.,1852), with- 
out Mrs.Stowe’s consent. 

Unde Tom is a noble, high-minded, de- 
voutly Christian Negro slave in the kin<Uy 
Shelby family. The Shdbys, in finandal 
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Unitarianin 


difficulties, are about to sell their slaves, 
and the mulatto girl Eliza and her child 
escape across the frozen Ohio River, but 
Tom remuns because he does not wish to 
embarrass his master. Separated from his 
wife and children, he is sold to a slave 
trader, and young Geoi]ge Shelby promises 
some day to redeem him. On the voyage 
down the Mississippi, Tom saves the life 
of little Eva, the daughter of St.Clare, who 
in gratitude purchases him as a servant in 
his New Orleans home. Tom is hap]^ for 
two years with the easy-going St.Clare, 
the angelic little Eva, and her mischievous 
companion, the Negro child Topsy, who, 
when questioned about her family, says: 
‘Never was born, never had no father, nor 
mother, nor nothin’ • • • I ’spect I 
growed.’ Eva’s delicate constitution fails, 
and she soon dies. St.Clare is accidentally 
killed, and Tom is sold at auction to Si- 
mon Legree, a brutal, drunken, degener- 
ate planter. The slave’s couri^e and reli- 
gious fortitude impress his criminal mas- 
ter, who becomes desperately fear-ridden. 
Cassie and Emmaline, two female slaves, 
take advantage of his state of mind and 
pretend to escape. When Tom refuses to 
reveal their hiding-place, Legree is furious, 
and has him flogged to death. George 
Shelby arrives as Tom is dying, and vows 
to devote himself to the cause of abolition. 

Undefeated^ The^ story by Hemingway, 
published in Men Without Women (q.v.). 

Under the Gaslight ^ melodrama by 
Augustin Daly (q.v.). 

Underground Railroad, name applied 
to the system, generally irregular and in-, 
formal, by which fugitive slaves were con- 
ducted to freedom in the North or in Can- 
ada. Abolitionists and other opponents of 
slavery offered their homes as ‘stations’ in 
the Railroad^ provided food and assistance 
for the fugitives, and otherwise defied the 
stringent laws prohibiting such activities. 
John Brown was one of the most prom- 
inent workers for the Railroad, which orig- 
inated in the late iSao’s. and by the out- 
break of the Civil War the system was in 
wide use throughout the East and Middle 
West. 

UNDERHILL, John (r.i <97-1671), Mas- 
aadiusetts military leader in the war 
against the Pequot Indians, of which he 
published an account in Newes/rom Amer^ 
ica (t6^8). Because he was an Antinomian 
he was oanished and exconununicated, but 


later he was allow^ to return and helped 
the English to gain control of New Am- 
sterdam. He is the subject of a poem by 
Whittier. 

UNDERWOOD, Francis Henry (1825- 
94), Massachusetts author and laiYyer, 
was one of the founders of the Atlantic 
Monthly^ which he helped to edit (1857-9). 
His novels include Quabbin: The Story of 
a Small Town (1893). 

Union Colony, see Meeker. 

Union Magazine, The (1847-1-51), New 
York monthly, edited for the first year by 
Mrs.Kirklan(l, who contributed Western 
stories, and obtained reviews, essays, 
sketches, and sentimental, morsu, and di- 
dactic tales from Simms, C.F.^offman, 
Mrs.Sigourney, T.S.Arthur, and Park 
Benjamin. Poe contributed ‘An ^nigma’ 
and ‘To Helen.’ The magazine was pur- 
chased by John Sartain (1848), who added 
his name to the title. Contributors under 
his editorship included Longfellow, Low- 
ell, N.P.Willis, Boken Stoddard, T.D. 
English, Griswold, T.G.Saxe, and T.B. 
Read. At this time Poe contributed ‘The 
Bells,’ and ‘The Poetic Principle,’ and 
Thoreau contributed the first part of T^he 
Maine Woods, 

Unitarianiam, religious doctrine of the 
sinde personality of God, as contrasted 
with the Trinitarian concept. The name 
does not fully indicate the significance of 
the Unitarian movement^ which lies in its 
liberal rationalism and its opposition to 
the doctrines of inherited guilt, loss of free 
will, eternal punishment, and vicarious 
atonement. Modern Uni tarianism traces 
its origin to the Reformation, and its his- 
tory in England and America began in the 
17th and 1 8th centuries. More a cast of 
thought than a systematic theology, the 
movement in America was at first a reac- 
tion gainst the confining orthodoxy of 
New England Calvinism, and was to a 
large extent the result of liberal scientific 
thought. It was first evidenced in the ra- 
tiondistic teachings of such divines as 
Jonathan Mayhew (q.v.). Independently, 
the Anglicans of King’s Chapd, Boston, 
adopted a liturgy eliminating the doctrine 
of the Trinity (1785) and so became 
America’s first Unitarian church. 
Congregational churches in Salem were 
influenced by English Unitarians, of whom 
the most prominent, Joseph Priestley, 
emigrated to organize Unitarian churches 
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Uniteil Brethren 

in the U.S. (1794)* Henry Ware was in- 
strumental in promulgating Unitarian 
ideas as the first nonorthodox professor of 
divinity at Harvard (180^-40) and as 
founder of the college’s Divinity School 
(1819). William Ellery Channing, whose 
sermon at the ordination of Jared Sparks 
(181^ indicated a dear break with ortho- 
dox Calvinism, was looked upon as the 
great apostle of Unitarianism. The 
thought at this time was an attempt to 
combine rationalism with a modified su- 
pernaturaiism, and was devoted to prac- 
tical Christianity and humanitarianism. 
ftom about 1835, it was strongly influ- 
enced by German idealistic philosophy, in 
both its mystical and rationalistic aspects, 
and Theodore Parker, George Ripley, and 
J.F.Clarke were its great exponents. As a 
stimulating force in the intellectual life of 
New England, it did much to prepare 
the way for Transcendentalism, whose 
leaders included former Unitarian minis- 
ters. Since 1885 Unitarianism has been in- 
creasingly rational, employing independ- 
ent judgment, common sense, and the 
scientific method. The church in 1954 had 
some 90,000 members. 

United Brethren, see Moravian Church. 
United Colonies of New England, see 
New England Confederation. 

United Empire Loyalists, see Loyalists. 

United Labor Party, political organiza- 
tion of New York City labor unions, which 
existed from 1886 to 1888. Its chief plank 
was the single-tax plan of Henry Geoi]g[e 
(q.v.), one of its promoters, who was its 
candidate for mayor (1886), receiving 
more votes than the Republican nominee, 
Theodore Roosevelt, but being defeated 
by the Democratic candidate. The party 
also advocated government ownership of 
telegraphs and railroads, prohibition of 
child labor and convict laoor^ reduction of 
working hours, and legal, judicial, and 
electoral reforms. It merged with the 
Democrats (1888). 

United Society of Believers, see Shak^ 
ers. 

United States Bank, see Bank of the 
United Stages. 

United States Gaxette^ see Gazette qf 
the United States. 

United States Literary Gasatte (1804- 
6 ), Boston semi-monthly periodical of lit- 
®fary news and criticism, ^ited by The- 


UnsvcrsaliSm 

ophilus Parsons, it contained writing by 
B^ant, R.H.Dana,Sr., Longfellow, and 
J.G.Percival. In 1826 it merged witn The 
New York Review and Atheneum Mags-- 
zine (cj.v.), and for one year, under the ed- 
itorship of Charles Folsom and Bryant, 
appeared as the United States Review and 
Literary Gazette. 

United States Magazine^ The (Jan.^ 
Dec. 1779), Philadelphia monthly periodi- 
cal, edited by H.H.Brackenridge. Contri- 
butions included a satire on James Riving- 
ton by John Witherspoon, Freneau’s par- 
ody of Psalm 137, and other witty and 
sometimes scurrilous works. 

United States Magazine and Dsmo- 
cratic Review (1837-49), monthly liter- 
ary and political journal founded at 
Washington. Among its contributors were 
Whittier ('Songs of Labor*). Hawthorne 
(‘Legends of the Province House’), Poe 
(‘Marginalia’), Whitman (short stories), 
Bryant, Paulding, Simms, C.P.Cranch, 
and Epes Sargent. It was moved to New 
York (1841) and the following year ab- 
sorbed Brownson’s Boston Quarterly Re- 
vieWy becoming further devoted to politics 
and serving as the mouthpiece of exuber- 
ant nationalism. In an article (1845), J[ohn 
L. O’Sullivan, the founder and editor, 
coined the jingoistic phrase, ‘manifest des- 
tiny.’ The magazine merged with the 
United States Review (1846} and thereafter 
declined. 

Another United States Magazine (1854- 
58) was edited at New York by Seba 
Smith. 

United States Military Academy, see 
^est Point. 

United States Naval Academy, see 

Annapolis. 

Universal Asylum^ see Columbian Maga- 
zine. 

Universal Instructor^ see Keimer. 

Universalism, religious belief in univer- 
sal salvation or the eternal progress of all 
souls. Since its followers consider that 
truth and righteoupess are the controlling 
powers of the universe, good inevitably 
triumphs over evil and all mankind is 
brought into harmony with God. This be- 
lief has existed in one form or another 
since the earliest days of the Christian 
church, but as an oijganized Protestant 
denomination it is primarily centered in 
the U.S., where it owes its origin to John 
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Unleavened Bread 


Murray (q.v.), an English minister who 
came to this country in 1770. The church 
73)194 members in 1^54. Early fore- 
runners of Universalism include Samuel 
Gorton, the younger Henry Vane, Charles 
Chauncey, Jonathan Mayhew (qq.v.)» 
and later important members included 
Adin and Hosea Ballou (qq.v.)- 

Unleavened Breads novel by Robert 
Grant (q.v.)) published in 1900 and dram- 
atized by Grant and Leo Ditrichstein 
(1901). 

Selma White, a rathless egoist who be- 
lieves that her actions are motivated by 
an emancipated idealism, marries Lewis 
Babcock, an enterprising but uncultured 
merchant of varnish, whose complacency, 
together with the limitations of life in the 
small Western town of Benham, soon 
cause her to be dissatisfied. When she dis- 
covers that he has been unfaithful, she di- 
vorces him and goes to New York to be- 
come a writer. There she marries an archi- 
tect, Wilbur Littleton, but again finds her 
social ambitions unfulfilled, and urges her 
husband to such effort that he dies of over- 
work. Selma returns to Benham and 
marries James Lyons, a member of Con- 
gress, who she determines shall be a sena- 
tor. Through a ‘deal’ with a large corpora- 
tion, he is made governor in return for his 
promise to sign a bill favorable to the in- 
terests of the corporation. Then he has an 
opportunity to become a senator, provid- 
ing that he does not sign the bill. Selma, 
who has no conception of duty except to 
her own ambition, advises him to break his 
promise, and he vetoes the bill, making 
possible their joint entry into Washington 
society, where Selma feels that she will 
finally achieve the position she deserves. 
Unpopular Review^ The (1914-21), 
quarterly journal which analyzed contem- 
porary social, economic, philosophic, and 
aesthetic problems from an avowedly con- 
servative point of view. Its contrioutors 
included P.E.More. D.SJordan, Brander 
Matthews, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Mary Austin, and Amy Lowell. The name 
was changed to The Unpartisan Review 

(1919)- 

UNTERMBYER, Louis (1885- ), 

New York poet, whose writings may be 
classified in four caterories: his original 
poetry, distinguished by a luxurious ro- 
mantiC/Quality, such as the collections. 
Roast J^t^than (1923) and Burning Bush 
(iqa^Kiaraphrases of Horace as various 


Upstream 

poets would have rendered his subjects, 
and similar witty imitations of modern 
poets, in Collected Parodies (1926); trans- 
lations, such as those which form the first 
volume of his biography, Heinrich Heine: 
Paradox and Poet (1937); and critical an- 
thologies, such as Modem American Poetry 
(1919, frequently revised). He is also 
known for his Moses (1928), a free han- 
dling in prose of the Biblical narrative; 
The Donkey of God (1932), a children’s 
travel book about Italy; Play in Poetry 
(1938), a critical study; and The IFonder- 
/ul Adventures of Paul Bunyani (1945), a 
verse version of the tall tales, wrom An- 
other World (1939) is his autobiography. 

Jean Starr Untermeyer (i 8B6- ), 

his former wife, also a p>oet, is mown for 
Steep Ascent (1927) and other volumes, 
marked by a simple austerity mat has 
been termed ‘classically HebraW*’ Her 
poems have been collected in Love and 
Heed (1940). 

UPDIKE, Daniel Berkeley (1860- 
1941), Massachusetts printer, whose 
Merrymount Press was founded in 1893. 
Although he began by introducing ^e 
heavily ornamented style of William 
Morris, all of his later work is distin- 
guished by a simple use of type without 
embellishment, depending for effect upon 
harmonious proportion. His writings in- 
clude Printing Types: Their History^ 
Forms y and Use (2 vols.,1922) and In the 
Day's Work (1924), essays on typography. 
UPHAM, Charles Wentworth (1802- 
75) Unitarian minister at Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, known for his investigations, 
Salem Witchcraft (1867) and Salem Witch- 
craft and Cotton Mather (1869). A brother- 
in-law of Oliver Wendell Holmes, he is 
said to be the prototype of Judge Pyn- 
cheon in The House of the Seven Gables. 
UPJOHN, Richard (1802-78), English- 
born architect, came to New York (1829), 
where he constructed Trinity Church 
(1839-46), whose Gothic style was based 
upon scholarly knowledge of structural 
principles, and inaugurated a new period 
of the Gothic Revival, which, until the 
advent of complete eclecticism (r.i86o), 
shared architectural supremacy with the 
Roman and Greek Revivals. He also de- 
signed the chapel of Bowdoin College and 
numerous residences, and was the founder 
and first president (1857-76) of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. 

UpMtream^ see Lewisohn^ Ludwig. 
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URBAN, Joseph (1872-1933), Austrian- 
born' stage designer and architect, known 
for his florid, colorful stage sets for large 
productions, including those of the Metro- 
TOlitan Opera and a series of the Ziegfeld 
Follies. 


Utrecht 

Usher, Roderick, character in The Fall 
of the House of Usher* (q.v.). 

Utrecht, Peace of, see Fnnch and Ifu 
dtan Wars. 
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V.V/s EyeSf novel by H.S.Harrison 
(cj.v.). 

VACA, Cabeza de, see NMez Cabeza de 
Vaca. 

Vagabondia^ Songs/romy poems by Rich- 
ard Hovey and Bliss Carman (qq.v.). 

Vaillant, Father, character in Death 
Comes Jorthe Archbishop (q.v.). 

VALENTINE, David Thomas (1801-69), 
New York antiquarian whose yearly Man^ 
ual of the Corporation of the City of New 
York (1841-67), a conglomeration of his- 
torical and contemporary material, fur- 
nishes a primary source for the city*s his- 
tory. 

Valentine^ Alias Jimmy y see Porter JfY.S. 

VALLANDIGHAM, Clement Laird 
(1820-71), Ohio lawyer, editor, and politi- 
cian, served in Congress (1858-63). Favor- 
ing compromise between North and 
South, he stanchly supported the doc- 
trine of state rights and attacked Lincoln 
and other Republicans, holding them to 
be responsible for the war. He was court- 
martialed for treasonable statements 
(1863) and banished by Lincoln to the 
Confederacy. He was in Canada (1863-A), 
and while there was nominated for the 
governorship of Ohio, nearly winning 
the election. On his return, he was the 
most prominent of the Copperheads (q.v.) 
and became president of the Knights 
of the Golden Circle. After the war he 
was unsuccessfld in his political as- 
pirations. 

VALLEJO, Mariano Guadalupe (1808- 
90), California militaiy leader, in ^e re- 
belUon against Mexico (1836) helped 
create the so-called ‘free state of Cali- 
fornia.’ A quarrel with his nephew, the 
governor, m him to retire to his laige 
holdings as a semi-independent chieftain, 
interrupted by a temporary imprison- 
ment during the Bear Flag Republic 
(1846). 

VALLENTINE, Benjamin Bennaton 
(1843-1926), English-born journalist, 
came to New York in 1871, where he was 
one of the founders of Puck, He wrote a 
series of satirical artides for this journal 
supposedly by a British fop, collected as 
The Fitmoodle Papers and Fitznoodle 


in America. He was also the author of 
some plays and a comic opera, Fadette 
(1892). 

Valley Forge, site on the Schuylkill 
River, about 20 miles northwest of Phila- 
delphia. Washington’s army wintered 
there in 1777-8, following the defeats at 
Brandywine and Germantown. The se- 
vere suffering and persistent patriotism 
of most of the soldiers have m^e the lo- 
cality a national shrine. 

Valley Forge^ verse play by\ Maxwell 
Anderson (q.v.) produced and published 
in 1934- . . \ 

The action takes place in January 1778, 
during the severe winter when the Revolu- 
tionary army had dwindled to a few thou- 
sand ill-clad and starving men, and when 
the lack of adequate supplies came near 
defeating the rebel cause. Washington and 
such loyal officers as Lafayette and Tench 
are shown to be opposed, in the camp at 
Valley Forge, by General Conway and 
others who intrigue for Washington’s re- 
placement by General Gates, as well as by 
spies for the commercially minded Conti- 
nental Congress, which negotiates secretly 
for a surrender. The soldiers, loyal to 
their chief, are weakened and discouraged 
by virtual starvation and recent defeats, 
and the Philadelphia headquarters of Sir 
William Howe, the British commander, 
are contrasted as luxuriously elegant. 
Mary Philipse, whom Washington had 
loved in his youth, is allowed by Howe to 
cross the lines in order to see him once 
more, being given false information con- 
cerning the failure of the French alliance. 
This further discourages Washington, at 
the same time that he makes plain the 
change from his youth, and his all-absorb- 
ing devotion to the Revolutionary cause. 
The desperate need for food occasions the 
seeming desertion of a number of soldiers, 
who go to raid the British supplies of corn 
and accidentally make their camp in a 
barn that has been chosen as the scene of 
peace nerotiations by Washington and 
Howe. The end of the war seems im- 
minent, but news of the French al- 
liance reaches Washington, and when he 
learns of the new stock of corn he deter- 
mines to continue the desperate fight for 
liberty. 

Valley of Decision^ The^ historical novel 
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Valley of the Mooa 

by Edith Wharton (q.v.) published in 
1902: 

Odo Valsccca, a young Italian noble- 
Qian, preserves from his neglected child- 
hood among the family servants an inter- 
est in the low^ classes, which brings him 
into»accord with the liberal tendencies of 
the 1 8 th century. In spite of his attitude, 
when he becomes heir presumptive to the 
duchy of Pianura (Lombardy), he is be- 
friended by the minister of state, Tres- 
corre, the duchess’s lover, who represents 
the conservative aristocratic and clerical 
classes. Odo continues to sympathize, 
however, with the intellectual group led 
by the philosopher Orazio Vivaldi, whose 
daughter Fulvia he loves. When Vivaldi is 
exiled because of his political beliefs, Odo 
rescues Fulvia from the convent in which 
she is imprisoned, and takes her to Swit- 
zerland. From there he is recalled by his 
cousin’s death to become Duke of Pianura, 
but he intends to help his people to gain 
political liberty. Trescorre arranges a mar- 
riage between Odo and the widowed duch- 
ess, and when Fulvia returns to encourage 
his liberal pre^ram and become his mis- 
tress, she is killed by a shot intended for 
him. He passes through an illness and 
spiritual crisis, from which he emerges 
with his popular sympathies dissipated. 
He withdraws the constitution he has of- 
fered the people, and, when the influence 
of the French Revolution reaches Pianura, 
he is unable to agree with the advanced 
liberals who openly revolt under their 
leader Gamba. Odo is forced into exile, 
embittered and defeated. 


Valley of the Afoon, novel by Jack 
London (q>v.) published in 1913. 

Saxon Brown, a young girl who works 
in a laundry at Oakland, California, falls 
in love with Billy Roberts, a teamster and 
ex-prizefighter, who is also attempting to 
maintain himself in the industrial society 
of the town. Shortly after their marriage, 
the teamsters’ union goes on strike, and 
Billy, although an ardent advocate of the 
strike, becomes poverty-stricken. Saxon’s 
baby is born dead when she witnesses a 
horrible fight between police and strikers, 
in which Billy’s best fnend is killed. Bru- 
talized by his ensuing economic struggle, 
Billy is jailed for assamt. Upon his release, 
be and Saxon leave the town and the un- 
successful strike, determining to find a 
homestead. At Carmel they are befriended 
hy varbus Bohemians, on whose advice 


Vancouver 

they go to the ‘Valley of the Moon,’ in 
Sonoma County, where they find peace 
and economic stability, and await the 
birth of another child. 

Van Bibber and Others^ stories by R.H. 
Davis (q.v.). 

VAN BURBN, Martin (1782-1862), 8th 
President of the U.S. (1837-41), was ad- 
mitt^ to the b^ in 1803, and became ac- 
tive in the politics of his native New York 
state as a Jeffersonian Democrat, using his 
paper, the Albany Argusy as a party organ. 
In the Senate (i 821-8), as a member of the 
-^bany Regency (q.v.), he was more dis- 
tinguished as a Deniocratic party leader 
than for his legislative abilities. After a 
brief term as governor of New York 
(1828-9), to hold the state for the Jack- 
sonian Democrats he became Jackson’s 
Secretary of State (1829-31), in which 
post he was the President’s right-hand 
man and worked against Cdhoun, whom 
he replaced as Vice President (1833). 
Through the influence of his predecessor, 
he was elected President (1836). He at- 
tempted to follow Jackson’s policies, but 
his actions in the financial panic of 1837 
nfiade him unpopular, and his work for an 
independent Treasury alienated the con- 
servative or bank Democrats, while the 
Whigs condemned him for refusing to re- 
sort to inflation and failing to further »- 
tensive relief measures. When war with 
Great Britain was threatened because of 
the Caroline Affair (q.v.), he adopted a 
conciliatory policy, alienating Northern 
voters. He likewise displeased Southern- 
ers when he opposed the annexation of 
Texas, believing it might mean war with 
Mexico. The rising Whig party defeated 
him in its ‘Log Cabin and Hard Cider’ 
campaign (1840), and he retired to New 
York, although continuing in i^litics and 
nearly winning the Democratic nomina- 
tion for the presidency (1844). He became 
a prominent member of the Barnburners 
(q.v.), and in 1848 was the Free-Soil can- 
didate for President. His son edited his un- 
published writings as An Inquiry into the 
Origin and Course of Political Parties uf the 
United States (1867). 

VANCOUVER, George (1758. ^-98), Eng- 
lish naval explorer who came to the 
Northwest coast of America in 1792 via 
Australia and the Hawaiian Islands. The 
record of his extended explorations durmg 
the next three years was published in his 



Vandemark’s Folly 

Voyage of Discovery to the North Pacific 
Oceariy and Round the World (3 vols.,1798). 

Vandemark*s Folly, by Herbert Quick 
(q.v.) published in 1922, is the first vol- 
ume of a trilogy including The Hawkeye 
(1923) and The Invisible Woman (1924). 

Jacobus Vandemark, a Dutch-Ameri- 
can boy, runs away from his stepfather 
to work as a driver on the Erie Canal. 
When he returns to his home, he finds that 
his mother has died and that his step- 
father has cheated him of his inheritance. 
As compensation, he is given an Iowa farm 
and a little money, with which he buys 
cows and attempts to make himself a 
home on the prairie, aided by his Norwe- 
gian neighbor, Magnus Thorkelson. He 
has little success as a farmer, but wins the 
respect of the community by rescuing 
Virginia Roy all from her brother-in-law, 
Buckner Gowdy, a Kentucky rake. He 
hopes to marry Virginia, whom he places 
in the home of Elder and Grandma Thorn- 
dyke, but determines to sacrifice his de- 
sires by offering to marry Rowena Fewkes, 
who has been seduced by Gowdy. Realiz- 
ing that Vandemark does not love her, 
Rowena attempts suicide, but the problem 
is solved for both when Magnus falls in 
love and marries her. Vandemark serves in 
Gowdy’s company during the Civil War, 
but afterward vanquishes the other in a 
fight during a blizzard, when both are try- 
ing to save Virginia from the storm. Van- 
demark and Virginia are married, and be- 
come leaders of the township, which is 
named for him. 

VANDERBILT, Cornelius (179^-1877), 
New York capitalist, as a boy began a 
freight and passenger ferrying business be- 
tween Staten Island and New York City, 
which he gradually extended until he con- 
trolled a great part of the state’s steam- 
boat interests, and came to be known as 
‘Commodore.’ After the discovery of gold 
in California, he opened a steamship line, 
with ports on the two coasts of Nicaragua, 
and a connecting road, which made his the 
quickest route to San Francisco. In a 
struggle between two groups to control 
this company, William Walker, who had 
been subsidized in his Nicaraguan filibus- 
ter by Vanderbilt, turned against the 
Commodore, who withdrew his support, 
causing Walker’s downfall. After crushing 
the opposition in his own company, Van- 
derbilt quit the business in favor of com- 
petitors on receipt from them, ‘for his 
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yacht,’ of ^400,000 and a monthly stipend 
of 140,000, increased the following year to 
156,000 monthly, when, in spite of his bar- 

g ain, he threatened to reopen his line. As 
e neared 70, he turned from shipping to 
enter the railroad held, and, repeating his 
earlier methods, gained control of the New 
York Central by outmaneuvering his op- 
ponents. He left an estate of more than 
$100,000,000, mainly to his son, William 
H. Vanderbilt (1821-85), who continued 
his father’s promotion schemes, and indi- 
cated a similar attitude of mind in his fa- 
mous utterance, ’The public bef damned!’ 

VANDERLYN, John (1775-1852), New 
York painter, studied under Gilbert Stu- 
art, and later lived in Paris and Rome 
(1796-1815), where he painted Marius 
amid the Ruins of Carthage, Ari^ne, and 
other neoclassical works. Upon hi$ return 
to America, he was forced to turn to por- 
traiture, for which he felt contempt. In 
1842 he was commissioned to paint The 
Landing of Columbus in the rotunda of the 
Capitol. Because of declining talents, dis- 
like of portraiture, and inability to earn a 
living from the type of work he preferred 
to do, Vanderlyn died an embittered man, 
although paradoxically, his portraits are 
now considered his best work. 

VAN DINE, S.S., see Wright, W.H. 

VAN DOREN, Carl [Clinton] (1885- 
1950), professor at Columbia (i9ii~34)> 
and literary editor of The Nation (1919- 
22) vind Century (1922-5), whose critical 
works included: The American Novel 
(1921, revised 1940), Contemporary Ameri- 
can Novelists, 1900-1920 (1922), James 
Branch Cabell (1925), Swift (1930), Sin- 
clair Lewis (1933), and managing editor- 
ship of the Cambridge History of American 
Literature (1917-20). Studies of American 
history inchid^i Benjamin Franklin (1938, 
Pulitzer Prize), a biography; Secret His- 
tory of the American Revolution (1941)) 
Mutiny in January (1943), about an inci- 
dent in the Continental Army in 1780-81; 
The Great Rehearsal (1948), about ‘the 
inaking and ratifying of the Constitu- 
tion’; and Jane Mecom (1950), a life of 
Franklin’s sister. Three Worlds (1936) is 
his autobiography. 

Mark [Albert] Van Doren (1894- 
), his brother, has also been a profes- 
sor of English at Columbia and literary 
editor of the Nation (1924-8). He has writ- 
ten critical studies of Thoreau (191^)* 
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Vandover and the Brute 

Dryden (1920), Shakespeare (1939), and 
Hawthorne (1949)* Major criticism is col- 
lected in Private Reader (1942) ; and he has 
•published his views on Liberal Education 
(^943) studied ten great poems in 
Noble Voice (1946). The Transients (1935) 
and Windless Cabins (1940) are novels, the 
latter a study of a youth haunted by fear 
after inadvertently killing an evil man, 
and Nobody Say a Word (1953) collects 
stories. His poetry includes Spring Thun- 
der (i 924)> bucolic verse; Jonathan Gentry 
(1931), a narrative; Collected Poems (1939, 
Pulitzer Prize); The Mayfield Deer (1941), 
retelling a frontier legend; Our Lady 
Peace 0942 ^)> Seven Sleepers (1944), war 
poems; Country Year (1946), lyrics on 
rural life; and New Poems (1948). 

Vandover and the Brute^ novel by 
Frank Norris (q.v.), written in 1894-5 and 
posthumously published from an unfin- 
ished manuscript in 1914. 

Vandover, a young artist and dilettante 
of San Francisco, has always considered 
his natural passions as an expression of 
his baser side, but after graduating from 
Harvard he drifts into dis^ation, and his 
prudishness is overcome. The respectable 
factors of his life — social position, fortune, 
fiarlc^e, and art — are lost to him, and his 
brutal desires manifest themselves in vice, 
idleness, and self-indulgence. To amuse 
his friends, he has sometimes imitated a 
wolf, but now as his character weakens 
the Volf become identified with the 
‘brute' he feels within him. Years pass, 
and he squanders all he owns by gamoling 
and extravagance, sinking to the lowest 
plane of society and squalid living. Finally, 
broken in body and spirit, he is reduced to 
earning a bare subsistence by cleaning 
tenement cottages. 

VAN DYKE, Henry (1852-1933), Pres- 
byterian minister, later a professor at 
Princeton (1900-1923), was the author of 
a great many books, extremely popular in 
their time, which include essays on out- 
door life, such as Little Rivers (1895) and 
Fisherman's Luck (1899); moralistic es- 
says, first delivered as sermons, such as 
The Story of the Other Wise Man (1896) 
and The First Christmas Tree (1897); 
lections of short stories and romances, in- 
cluding The Ruling Passion (190O1 Fhe 
Blue Flower (1902), and The Unknown 
^pantity (1912); volum^ of travel 
sketches; melodious but facile poems; and 
volumes of literary criticism, distinguished 


Van Loon 

for thdr ^aceful style, but representative 
of the Victorian standards of taste. He 
served as minister to the Netherlands 
(1913-17), but resigned because he could 
not reconcile service in a neutral country 
with his ardent desire* to arouse public 
opinion against Germany. 

VANE, Sir Henry (1613-62), English 
Puritan, came to New England (1635) 
where he became the governor of Mas- 
sachusetts (1636-7), but was forced to re- 
^rn to England after his support of Anne 
Hutchinson split the colony into factions. 
He was knighted (1640), became a leader 
of the war party (1642), and, although he 
had no part in the king's execution, he was 
a member of the council of state. His ad- 
vocacy of reforrn in the elective system 
caused a break with Cromwell. After serv- 
ing in Parliament under Richard Corn- 
well he favored the restoration of the Long 
Parliament, but after the Restoration he 
was executed on general charges of high 
treason. He figures as a character in Haw- 
thorne's story, ‘Howe's Masquerade.' 
Vanity Fair (1859-63), New York hu- 
morous weekly, concern^ with national, 
social, and political affairs, had no policy 
other than to bring its sophisticate wit 
to bear upon matters of contemporary in- 
terest. Itwas edited by C.G.Leland (1860- 
61), and C.F.Browne (1862). Its contribu- 
tors included Aldrich, Stoddard, Howells, 
Saxe, Fitz-J ames O'Brien, George Arnold, 
and Winter. Among its features were the 
burlesques of Arnold, the fantastic inter- 
views of Artemus Ward, and its cartoons. 

Another Vanity Fair (1868-1936) was 
issued in New York with various subtitles. 
Its purpose was ‘a weekly show of politi- 
cal, social, literary, and financial wares.* 
It was edited for a time bv Frank Harris. 
In 1913 it was purchased by Cond6 Nast, 
and until it was absorbed by Vogue (1936), 
a woman's fashion magazine, it was edited 
as a sophisticated review of contemporary 
literature, art, and society. 

VAN LOON, Hendrick Willem (1882- 
1944), born in Holland, came to the U.S. 
as a young man and graduated from Cor- 
nell (1905). He serv^ as a foreign corre- 
spondent, attended the University of 
Munich (Ph.D.,1911), and continued his 
journalistic career abroad while writing 
his first books. These early works were 
The Fall of the Dutch Republic (i 9 i 3 )> Fhe 
Rise of the Dutch Kingdom (i 9 i 5 )> and 
The Golden Book qf Dutch Navigators 
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(1916). A Short History of Discooery 
(1918) was the first of the books that won 
him a reputation as a popularizer of ency- 
clopedic subjects. His surveys^ marked by 
a genially familiar s^le that is rdflected in 
his own sketchy illustrations, include: 
Ancient Man (1920); The Story of Man^ 
kind (1921); The Story qf the Bible (1923); 
Tolerance (1925), a history of the rise of 
tolerance; America (1927); Man^ the Mir* 
acle Maker (1928); Van Loon's Geography 
(1932); Ships and How They Sailed the 
Seven Seas (1935); The Arts (1937); and 
The «y/ory of the Pacific (1940). His other 
works include The Life and Times of Pieter 
Stuyvesant (1928); A 0, R. (1930), a fic- 
tional biography of Rembrandt; Thomas 
Jefferson (1943), an intimate biography; 
and Van Loon's Lives (1942) and Report 
to St. Peter (1947), autobiographies. 

VAN TWILLER, Wouter (1580?- 
1656?), Dutch governor of New Nether- 
land (1633-7). Although ably attending to 
the commercial interests of the colony, he 
was considered incompetent, and was 
constantly quarreling with the English of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut colonies. 
He is satirized as Walter the Doubter in 
Irving’s History of New York. 

VAN VECHTEN, Carl (1880- ), 

born in Iowa, graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (1903), and became as- 
sistant music critic for The New York 
Times and dramatic critic for the New 
York Press. His critical articles were col- 
lected in several books, and the leading 
contents of these are preserved in two la- 
ter selections. Red (1925) and Excavations 
(1926). At the age of 40 he declared that 
his intellectual arteries had hardened for 
criticism, and, turning to fiction, he wrote 
Peter Whiffle (1922), a witty, pseudo- 
biographical novel revealing the author’s 
refined dilettante temperament. With cpn* 
tinned urbanity, Gallic sophistication, 
watered aesthetics, and an agile pen, Van 
Vechten described the manners and man- 
nerisms of his era’s decadent elegance in 
several other novels: The Blind Bow*Boy 
(1923) and Firecrackers (1925), dealing 
with the sophisticated artistic set of New 
York; Boy (1928}, a satirical ex- 

travagaJ^^n Hollywo^; and Parties 
(1930), Hlmg with a group of sophisti- 
cated lijHr York idlers. The Tattooed 
Counte^M^^e^ is a novel set in the Iowa 
of the iKnor’s youth, and Nigger Heaven 
(q.v*,i^) is a sympathetic, realistic 
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treatment of Hariem life^ which did much 
to stimulate the sophisticated interest in 
Negro culture. The Tiger in the House 
(1920) deals with cats. After Sacred and 
Profane Memories (1932) he forsook 
writing for photography^ He is editor of 
Gertrude Stein’s posthumous books.* 

Varieties of Religious Experience The, 
psychological study by William James 
(q.v.) published in 1902, originally deliv- 
ered in two courses of lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh (i 901-2). 

This ‘description of man’s religious con- 
stitution’ is written from the point of view 
of a psychologist, and based qn the prin- 
ciple that ‘All states of mind are neurally 
conditioned’ and that ‘Their sWnificance 
must be tested not by their orimn but by 
the value of their fruits.’ Ass«Rting that 
institutional religion is ‘an ext^nal art’ 
of ‘ritual acts,’ the author limits his study 
to personal religion, in which ‘the inner 
dispositions of man himself . . . form the 
center of interest, his conscience, his de- 
serts, his helplessness, his incompleteness,’ 
He ofiFers an ‘arbitrary’ definition of reli- 
gion: ‘the feelings, acts, and experiences of 
individual men in their solitude, so far as 
they apprehend themselves to stand in re- 
lation to whatever they msLy consider the 
divine.’ Pointing out that it is thus a ‘way 
of accepting the universe,’ and is of great 
value ‘from the biological point of view,’ 
he proceeds to the consideration, profusely 
documented by individual case-histories, 
of such phenomena as 'the religion of 
healthy-mindedness,’ ‘the sick soul,’ ‘the 
divided self, and the process of its unifica- 
tion,’ conversion, and saintliness. The 
study concludes with a discu^ion of 
values in the religious life, mvsticism, and 
rdigious philosophy, as well es a defini- 
tion of the author’s own position as a re- 
fined ‘piecemeal supernaturalism’ and 
philosophic pluralism. 

Variety ), New York theatrical 

trade journal, founded and edited by 
Sime Silverman (187:1-1933). It is distin- 
guished not only for its impartial report- 
ing of theatrical events^ but also for a cyn- 
ical humor expressed m its own faithful 
usage of the racy axgot of Broadway. An 
example of this Coptic headline style may 
be noticed in an article, which, discussing 
the unpopularity with rural audiences of 
pictures burlesquing their own lives, was 
neaded: ‘Sticks jNix Hicks Pix.’ In 1933 ^ 
daily supplement for Hollywood was 
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Variety Theater 

founded, although the original publication 
remains a weekly. 

Variety theater, see Vaudeville. 
'rorconre/or, romance by Simms (q.v.). 

Vassall Morton^ novel by Parkman 
(q.v.). 

Vassar College, nonsectarian school for 
women at Poughkeepsie, New York, 
founded in i86i. It has long been one of 
the foremost American colleges for wom- 
en. Graduates include Adelaide Crapsey 
(1901), Constance Rourke (1907), and 
Edna St.Vincent Millay (1917). 

Vaudeville, form of popular stage enter- 
tainment derived from the English and 
American variety theater, originated at 
Boston (1883) when B.F.Keith began to 
produce continuous performances of 
songs, dances, short plays, acrobatic acts, 
humorous skits and monologues, and other 
features of variety programs, in which his 
predecessors included such showmen as 
Tony Pastor. In 1885 Keith was joined by 

E. F.Albee, and the two soon acquired the- 
aters throughout the U.S., organizing the 
most extensive system of theaters in the 
world. Other proprietors of vaudeville cir- 
cuits during the following years included 
Kohl and Middleton, Gustave Walters, 

F. F.Proctor, Oscar Hammcrstcin, and 
Alexander Pantages. The most widdy at- 
tended type of popular entertainment in 
the U.S, in its heyday (1885-^.1928), 
vaudeville employed many famous stars of 
musical comedy, opera, and the legitimate 
theater, including the Barrymores, the 
Drews, and Sarah Bernhardt, but its own 
typical stars were such comedians and 
song-and-dance performers as Weber and 
Fields, Montgomery and Stone, the Marx 
brothers, Moran and Mack, Van and 
Schenck, Will Rogers, Fannie Brice, A1 
Jolson, Sophie Tucker, Jimmy Durante, 
and Eddie Cantor. Silent motion pictures 
were included in vaudeville programs, but 
at the end of the 1920’s, despite the 
powerful merger of the Keith-Albee and 
Orpheum circuits, vaudeville virtually 
disappeared from the stage, bequeathing 
its techniques, and performers to radio 
and sound motion pictures. 

VAUGHAN, Sir William (i 577 “i 64 i)> 
Welsh poet and physician, purchased a 
tract of land in Newfoundland, where he 
lived (1622-5). The Golden Fleece (1626), a 
compound of prose and verse, sets forth 
the evils of life in England and the beau- 
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ties of Newfoundland, to which he wished 
to attract settlers, and The NewlandeVs 
Cure (1630) is in part a description of 
his Newfoundland settlement. 

VEBLEN, Thorstein [Bunde] (1857- 
I9^9)> born of Norwegian immigrant par- 
ents in Wisconsin, studied at Carleton Col- 
lege, Johns Hopkins, and Yale (Ph.D., 
1884), and taught at the University of 
Chicago (1892). In 1899 he published The 
Theory oj the Leisure Class (q.v.), a merci- 
less attack on the commercialistic values 
of the moneyed class, which was received 
with hostility by the academic world, but 
at once secured the author a solid place 
as an economist and writer. The Theory of 
Business Enterprise (1904) was a more di- 
rect analysis of business and the price sys- 
tem. Veblen taught at Stanford Univer- 
sity (1906-9), the University of Mislouri 
(1911-18), and the New School for Social 
Research. The Instinct of Workmanship 
(1914) established his leadership of the 
institutional school of economics, and con- 
tended that the instinct of workmanship, 
deeply ingrained in man since his days of 
savagery, has been thwarted throughout 
history by predatory and pecuniary insti- 
tutions. The Vested Interests and the State 
of the Industrial Arts (1919) began a 
change in thought from subtle statement 
and intellectual detachment to more di- 
rect attacks on the dominant financial or- 
der, which was definitely stated in The 
Engineers and the Price System (1921), a 
sketch of the technique of revolution 
through organization of a soviet of engi- 
neers and technicians, who could assume 
leadership of the productive activities of 
the nation. Although his last book, Ab^ 
sentee Ownership and Business Enterprise 
in Recent Times (1923), summarized his 
ideas, it showed that in his last years he 
had lost his trenchant power of attack. 
Veblen ’s works were crucial in weakening 
the hold of neoclassical theory and in in- 
troducing a more realistic outlook through 
the institutional school, which is recog- 
nized as an American contribution to the 
science of economics. Veblen was in part 
responsible for a trend toward ^cial con- 
trol. and, although the implications of his 
criticisms of capitalism were revolution- 
ary, his intellectual attitude and methods 
were liberal. 

VEDDER, Elihu (i 836-I923)» painter 
known for his mystical subjects treated m 
a symbolic manner. Besides his easel can* 
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Vein of Iron 
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vases, he painted large murals, the most 
famous of which are at the Library of 
Congress, and his drawings for the Rubau 
yat show him at his best in illustration. 
After 1867 he lived abroad, and published 
a rambling, whimsical memoir. The Di- 
gressiom ^ V (1910). 

Vein of Iron^ novel by Ellen Glasgow 
(q.v.) published in 1935. 

Ada Fincastle is reared in Shut-In Val- 
ley, in the Virginia mountains, where her 
ancestors have been ministers and leaders 
since colonial days. Her father, John, re- 
pudiated by his congregation for his un- 
orthodox ideas, has become a school 
teacher, and Ada is accustomed to the 
pinch of poverty. The Fincastles never Ae- 
less retain the respect of the communitv, 
through the activities of John’s proud old 
mother, his devoted wife, Mary Evelyn, 
who works herself to an early death, his 
homely, pious sister Meggie, and the 
Negro servant. Aunt Abigail Geddy. Wil- 
ful, inquisitive, and passionate, Ada is 
jealous of Janet Rowan, a petulant beauty 
who marries her father’s brilliant student 
Ralph McBride. Ralph gives up the law to 
sell automobiles, and, tormented by his 
loveless marri^e, grows morose and longs 
for escape. Six years afterward, Janet 
seeks a divorce to marry a wealthy lover, 
and Ralph enlists to fight in the World 
War. Before he leaves, he and Ada become 
lovers. To spare him in his already neu- 
rotic condition, she does not disclose her 
regnancy; ostracized by the village, after 
er grandmother’s death she moves the 
household to Queenborough (Richmond), 
where the boy Rannie is born. When 
Ralph returns they are married, and he 
becomes prosperous until an automobile 
accident temporarily paralyzes him. Em- 
ployed onlv occasionally, he grows bitter 
and cynical, and Ada returns to work. Her 
gentle old father rapidly declines, havit^ 
completed his ^eat idealistic metaphysi- 
cal treatise, which is n^lected except by a 
few foreign scholars. During the dei)res- 
sion of the 1930% the family is sustained 
only by the Vein of iron' in Ada's char- 
acter. After her father’s death, his insur- 
ance enables the others to buy back the 
old family home, to which they return, 
determine to make a new life. 

VekucOf romantic tragedy by Epes Sar- 
gent (q.v.). 

VENABLE, William Henry (1836- 
1920), Gndnnati high-school teacher. 


known for his book. Beginnings qf Literary 
Culture in the Ohio Valley (1891). 

Venetian Glass Nephew^ The^ novel by 
Elinor Wylie (q.v.). 

Venetian Life^ travel narrative by How- 
ells (q.v.). 

Venezuela Affair, diplomatic contro- 
versy concerning the Venezuela-British 
Guiana boundary, which led the U.S. to 
interfere in accordance with the Monroe 
Doctrine (q.v.) and for a time seemed to 
threaten war between the U.S./ and Great 
Britain. The boundary dispute nad existed 
since the early 19th century, put during 
the i88o’s yenezuela appealed Vbr help in 
forcing the issue to arbitration, Vhich the 
British had refused. President (fleveland 
and Secretary of State Olney vainly de- 
manded arbitration for a secopd time 
(1895), after which the President, in a 
forceful message to Congress (Dec. 17, 
1895), denounced the British attitude and 
asked for a commission of inquiry, warn- 
ing that the U.S. would resist British ag- 
gression beyond the boundary thus deter- 
mined. The British, preoccupied with 
affairs in South Africa and Europe, re- 
turned a conciliatory reply, recognizing a 
broad interpretation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine and authorizing arbitration by an 
American commission, whose findings 
(1899) were generally favorable to the 
British claims. 

Venner, Elsie, see Elsie Venner, 

Verena Tarrant, character in The Bos^ 
tonians (q.v.). 

VERENDRYE, Pierre, see La Viren- 
drye. 

Verge^ The^ play by Susan Glaspell (q.v.). 

Verltlsm, see Garland^ Hamlin. 

VERPLANGK, Gulian Crommelim 
(1786-1870), New York lawyer, journal- 
ist, politician, and author, who carried on 
a pamphlet war for almost 10 yeare with 
DeWitt Clinton, whom he satirized in 
such erudite and invidious publications as 
A Fable for Statesmen and Politicians 
(1815) and The State Triumvirate (1819); 
He served in Congress (i825-^3)> 
upon returning to literary life published a 
scholarly edition of Shakespeare, helped 
edit The Talisman (q.v.), and delivered 
many lectures and wrote essays, collected 
in Discourses and Addresses on Subjects of 
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American History, Arts, and Literature 

(1833)- 

VERRAZANO* Giovanni da (^.1480- 
* J527?), Italian navigator* in the service of 
the French, made a voyage to North 
America (iS^4)> in which he probably ex- 
plored the coast from Newfoundland to 
North Carolina, and discovered the mouth 
of the Hudson Kivcr. 

Vers libre, sceFw verse. 

Versailles, Treaty of, (i) preliminary 
treaty of peace signed by Great Britain 
and the U.S. (Nov. 30, 17812) at the end of 
the Revolutionary War. The final treaty 
was signed at Paris (Sept. 3, 1783). (2) 
Treaty of peace after the First World 
War, signed (June 28, 1919) hy represent- 
atives of the Allied and Central Powers. 

The Senate of the U.S. refused to ratify 
this treaty, and the U.S. was not a party 
to it. A separate treaty of peace was 
signed by the U.S. and Germany at Berlin 
(Aug. 25, 1921). 

VERY, Jones (1813-80), born at Salem, 
Massachusetts, graduated from Harvard 
(1836) and was a tutor of Greek while 
studying at the Divinity School. During 
this period he turned from his previous 
mild Unitarianism under the influence of a 
spiritual exaltation in which he had poetic 
visions of the Holy Ghost. He claimed that 
his religious sonnets were communicated 
to him in these visions. Although Emer- 
son appreciated his poetry and prose and 
arranged for him to spe^ at Concord the 
Harvard faculty questioned his sanity, 
and he allowed himself to be committed to 
an asylum for the insane. He continued to 
write, however, and some of his verse was 
published in the Western Messenger^ 
through the influence of J.F.Clarkc, who 
in answer to critics declared that, instead 
of monomania, Very had ‘monosania.* 
Emerson, who also thought him ‘pro- 
foundly sane,’ helped in the selection of 
his Essays and Poems (1839), the only 
book of Very’s published during his life- 
tinie. He was a friend of the Transcenden- 
talists, but his poms show that he was a 
mystic, whose oelief in the absolute sur- 
render of the will to God niade his theo- 
logical and spiritual affiliations closer to 
those of the early Puritans and (Ju^ers. 

His poems of religious experience rightly 
caused him to be compared with George 
Herbert and other lyth^entury meta- 
physical poets. His essays in literary criti- 
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dm, such as ‘Epic Poetry,* ^Hamlet,’ and 
Shakespeare,’ sdso reveal his mystic ap« 
proach. After leaving the asylum. Very, 
without a degree in divinity, held tempos 
rary pastorates in Maine and Massachu- 
setts, but, being too shy to preach well, 
retired to live as a reduse under the care of 
his sister. He wrote little during his re- 
maining 40 years. Two posthumous edi- 
tions of his works were published. Poems 
(1883) and Poems and Essays (1886), ‘a 
complete’ edition containing some 600 
poems, edited by J.F.Clarke. 

Lydia Louise Ann Very (1823-1901), 
his sister, also wrote verse, published in 
Poems (1856), which, however, shows none 
of her brother’s Transcendent^ mystidsm 
in interpreting nature, although this was 
her primary subject. Most of her life was 
devoted to caring for him, but after his 
death she returned to writing and pub- 
lished Poems and Prose Writings (1890) 
reprinting her earlier work together with 
sketches of Salem scenery. Later works in- 
duded Sayings and Doings among the In- 
sects and Flowers (1897), simple stories of 
nature; The Better Path (1898), A Strange 
Disclosure (1898), and A Strange Recluse 
(1899), romantic novds; and An Old^ 
Fashioned Garden^ and Walks and Mus- 
ings Therein (1900), a volume of charm- 
ingly simple anecdotes about her life. 

VESPUCCI, Amerigo (1451-1512), born 
in Florence, early entered the commercial 
house of the Medici, and after 1492 re- 
sided in Spain as their agent. According to 
his own account, he obtained a commis- 
sion to fit out 12 ships for the king of 
Spain (1495), and set sail from Cadiz 
(May 10, 1497), reaching the mainland of 
the American continent (June 16, 1497), 
dght days before John Cabot. These state- 
ments are not convincing and the con- 
sensus of scholarly opinion is that he never 
made this voyage. He made a ‘second’ 
voyage across the Atlantic (1499), entered 
the service of Dom Manud of Portugal 
(1501), and made a ‘third’ voya^ to 
America via Cape Verde (1502); also in 
the service of Portugal, he made his last 
voyage (1503), intending to reach Ma- 
lacca, whose location he completdy mis- 
judged. He landed at Bahia in the present 
Brazil, returning to Lisbon (1504)- All 
knowledge concerning these voyages rests 
on Vespucci’s doubtful accounts. He re- 
ceived Spanish letters of naturalization 
(1505), and die following year was ap^ 
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pointed chief pilot of Spain, a post he 
held until his death. In 1503 he wrote to 
Lorenzo di Medici from Lisbon, describing 
the alleged Portuguese voyage of 1 501-2, 
and the supposed 1499 voyage. This docu- 
ment is lost, but a Latin translation was 
printed variously as Mundus Novus and 
Epistola Albericii de Novo Mundo, His let- 
ter written from Portugal (1504) to Pier 
Soderini, Gonfalonier of the Republic of 
Florence, still exists in the original print- 
ing in Itdian. From this a French version 
was made, and from this in turn a Latin 
translation was published (1507). The 
last was used in Waldseemuller’s Cosmo^ 
graphia Introductio (1507), which contains 
the first use of the name America (q.v.). 
An English translation of his letters was 
published in 1894. 

VESTAL, Stanley, see W.S. Campbell. 
Vicksburg, Siege of, occurred during the 
Civil War, when Grant attempted to pre- 
vent the Confederates from establishing 
themselves at Vicksburg, at the mouth of 
the Yazoo River on the Mississippi. After 
his first attempt failed (1862), he pro- 
ceeded with Sherman, aided by the navy, 
to shut up the Confrferate forces in Vicks- 
burg, while he besieged the city for 48 
days. He received an unconditional sur- 
render Quly 4, 1863), which left the North 
in control of the Mississippi River. 
VICTOR, Frances Fuller (1826-1902), 
began her literary career with Poems of 
Sentiment and Imagination (i 851), written 
with her sister Metta. The two married 
brothers but Frances moved from New 
York to California and Oregon. She wrote 
local color stories and poems of the west 
and the volumes on Oregon in the History 
issued by H.H.Bancroft (q.v.). 

Metta Victoria Victor (1831-86), 
was married to Onrille James Victor 
(1827-1910), a publisher of dime novels 
for whom she wrote works including the 
antislavery Maum Guinea and Her Plan- 
tation Children (1862). 

VIDAL, Gore (1925- ), after Amay ser- 
vice in World War II published his first 
novel, Williwaw (1946), about the reac- 
tions of pasMngers on a freighter caught 
in an Aleutian storm. Later novels in- 
clude: /if a Yellow Wood (1947), char- 
acterizing a non-conforming Army veter- 
an; The City and the Pillar (1948), a sym- 
pathetic portrait of a young homosexual 
separated from normal people; The Season 
qf Confort (1949), about a boy’s conflict 


itith his mother; A Search for a King 
(1950), about a twdfth-century trou- 
bador’s affection for his king; Dark Green^ 
Bright Red (1950); and Messiah (1954). 
VIEREGK, Peter (1916- ), professor 
of history at Mount Holyoke College 
(1948- ), author of Metropolitics—From 
the Romantics to Hitler (1941), Conserva- 
tism Revisited — The Revolt Against Revolt — 
1815-1949 (1949)9 Shame and Glory of the 
Intellectuals (i?53)> Phe Tension Between 
Poetry and Society (1953), and The Ham- 
mer of Thory From German Romanticism to 
the Neo-Nazis (1954). His poenis include: 
Terror and Decorum (1948, Pulitzer Prize), 
Strike Through the Mask (1950)1 and The 
First Morning (1952). \ 

Vigilantes, members of secret volunteer 
organizations for the summary ysuppres- 
sion of lawless conditions, wher6 formal 
means of law enforcement are lacking, or 
where they are considered to be inade- 
quate. Such vigilance committees con- 
sistently flourished on the frontier, and 
were particularly prominent in California 
during the gold-rush era, and in other 
parts of the West as the result of cattle 
and horse thefts. The committees fre- 
uently resorted to lynch law (q.v.). Even 
uring periods of settled order, vigilance 
committees have been formed as the re- 
sult of racial conflict, crime waves, labor 
disorders, and radical activities. Literary 
treatments include The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat,’ The OctopuSy and In Dubious Battle. 
Vikings, sett Leif Ericssony Thorfinn KarU 
sefniy and Vineland. 

VILLA, Pancho Doroteo Arango 
(1877-1923), Mexican revolutionary ban- 
dit who was considered a popular cham- 
pion against governments abuses, be- 
came national dictator (191^-15). An- 
gered by U.S. recognition of nis succes- 
sors, he reputedly raided Columbus, 
N.M., leading Wilson to dispatch Persh- 
ing on an unsuccessful punitive expedition. 
John Reed’s earlier service as a correspon- 
dent with Villa furnished material for his 
Insurgent Mexico (1914). 

VUlage Blacksmith^ ThSy eight-stanza 
poem in ballad measure by Longfellow 
(q.v.) published in Ballads and Other 
Poems (1841). The smith is described at 
worliL with the children stowing on the 
way from school to watch his flaming forge 
and roaring bellows, his might]^ arms and 
hands, and his brow ‘wet with honest 
sweat.’ At church, his daughter’s voice m 
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the choir reminds him of *her mother^s 
voice, Singing in Paradise!’ In the last 
stanza, the poet makes of him a symbol of 
the proper conduct of life. The poem was 
*suggestal by a smithy under a spreading 
chestnut tree, near the poet’s house in 
Cambridge. 

VILLAGRA, Caspar P£rez de (r.1555- 
f.1620), Spanish explorer and officer on 
the expedition of Juan dc Ohate (q.v.),of 
which he wrote an epic poem (1610), 
translated as History of New Mexico 

(1933)- 

VILLARD, Henry (1835-1900), Bavar- 
ian-born journalist and financier, emi- 
grated to the U.S. (1853) and studied law 
in Illinois, where in 1858 began his friend- 
ship with Lincoln. Lincoln on the Eve of 
* 6 / (1941) is a collection of his newspaper 
dispatches between Lincoln’s election and 
inau^ration. He participated in the 
Pikers Peak gold rush (1859) and wrote a 
guidebook, The Past and Present of the 
Pikers Peak Gold Regions (i860). He then 
became a reporter and war correspondent 
for various Eastern papers. His later ca- 
reer was mainly concerned with railroad 
building and finance in the Northwest, 
v/here besides controlling Oreg;on and 
California railways he was president of 
the Northern Pacific (1881-4). Villard 
helped found the Edison Generd Electric 
Company (1889), and bought the New 
York Evening Post (1881). He married the 
daughter of W.L.Garrison. 

Oswald Garrison Villard (1872- 
i949)> his son, born in Germany, was edu- 
cate at Harvard and b^an his journalis- 
tic career in Philadelphia (1896L He was 
an editorial writer for the New York £o<f- 
ning Post (1897-1918), of which he was 
owner and president after his father’s 
death. Villard purchased the Nation (q.v., 
1908), which, during his editorship until 
* 933 > was established as a leading journal 
of liberal opinion. His books include John 
Brown — A Biography Fifty Years After 
(1910), Newspapers and Newspaper Men 
09 i 3 )> an autobiography entitle Fight- 
ing Years (1939), and The Disappearing 
Daily (1944), the development of the U.S. 
press brought up to date from his 1923 
volume. 

VindicatUm of thm Government of 
^ew-England Churchei^ Ay by John 
Wise (q.v.), published in 1717, is a forceful 
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exposition of the principles of ecclesiasti- 
cal polity of New England Congregation- 
alism, based on the theory that the best 
government of the church derives from the 
best government of the state, which Wise 
believed to be founded on the idea of 
human equality. His discussion of the 
rights of man present him as one of the 
forerunners of Jeffersonian ideas. Because 
of the democratic theme, which tran- 
scends the specific issues, the book was 
republished in 1772 and widely read prior 
to the Revolution and again in i860 be- 
fore the Civil War. 

Vineland, North American region sup- 
posedly discovered by Leif Ericsson (q.v.), 
and possibly by Thorfinn Karlsefni (q.v.), 
whose name is derived from the legend 
that grapes were found there. The region 
is generally considered to be a part of 
the present Massachusetts. Longfellow’s 
poem, ‘The Skeleton in Armor,’ is among 
the modern literary accounts of Vineland. 

Virginia^ novel by Ellen Glasgow (q.v.) 
published in 1913. 

In Dinwiddic, Virginia, during the 
i88o’s, Virginia Pendleton is rearS ac- 
cording to Southern ideals of gentility and 
propriety, ‘the perfect flower of the Vic- 
torian ideal’ and ‘logical result of an inor- 
dinate sense of duty, the crowning 
achievement of the code of beautiful be- 
havior and the Episcopal Church.’ Her 
mother and the Dinwiddic Academy for 
Youn^ Ladies teach her that a woman’s 
duty is to sacrifice her own mind to her 
husband’s will and to subordinate her life 
to that of her family. When she marries 
Oliver Treadwell, a penniless young man 
whose ambition is to be a dramatist, she 
automatically devotes herself to her thr^ 
children and her husband’s comfort. He is 
an egoist, preoccupied with his own prob- 
lems, and accepts her services, although 
her limited mind prevents her sharing his 
work and interests. For years he is unsuc- 
cessful and they arc poverty-stricken, but 
finally his plays b^in to be product in 
New York. By this time Virginia is mid- 
dle-aged and worn, but Oliver is still 
youthful, and in Margaret Oldcastle, the 
star of his plays, he finds the companion- 
ship he has needed. He deserts his wife for 
the actress, and, in this supreme tragedy 
for her type, Virginia is left without a pur- 
pose in life except the devotion of h«r bril- 
liant son Harry, since she can feel little in 
common with her independent and aggres- 
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sive daughters, products of a feminist 
world. 

Virginia City, see Comstock Lode. 

Virginia Comedians^ The; or^ Old Days 
in the Old Dominion^ romance by J.£. 
Cooke (q.v.) published anonymously in 
1854. Henry St.John^ Gentleman (q.v.) is a 
sequel. 

A troupe of English actors, Mr.Hallam’s 
‘Virginia Company of Comedians,’ per- 
forms at Williamsburg in 1763. The youth- 
ful leading lady, Beatrice Hallam, attracts 
the affected aristocrat, Champ Effingham, 
who joins the company in order to be near 
her, although she prefers honest young 
Charley Waters. An old letter reveals that 
Beatrice is the orphan daughter of Char- 
ley’s uncle. Confessing their love, Beatrice 
and Charley set out for his father’s home, 
but the passionate Effingham follows, and, 
in attempting to abduct the girl, stabs her 
fianc£, leaving him for dead. Effingham 
flees to Europe, but Charley recovers, 
marries Beatrice, and moves to a family 
estate in the mountains. Two years later 
the tale resumes, with a complicated plot 
of romantic intrigue that involves Char- 
ley’s bluff, generous soldier brother. Cap- 
tain Ralph, and Henrietta Effingham; 
Captain Ralph’s servant. Lanky, and the 
village belle, Donsy Smitn; Champ Effing- 
ham, who has returned, reformed but md- 
ancholy^ and at last happily marries his 
cousin Clare, who hem had jilted for Bea- 
trice; and Champ’s friend. Jack Hamilton, 
who WOOS Alethea Effingham. Having 
brought these matches to a successful 
matrimonial dimax, the book closes with 
the outbreak of rebellion over the Stamp 
Tax issue, and the patriotic exultation of 
Patrick Henry, who has figured inciden- 
tally in the narrative as the mysterious 
’stranger in the red cloak.’ 

Virginia Company, joint-stock corpora- 
tion chartered by James I (1606) to settle 
colonies in America. There were two 
branches. That which had jurisdiction 
over the ^uthern colonies, from 34® to 41® 
north latitude, was known as the Vir^nia 
Company of London, since its headquar- 
ters were in that city. That which was to 
manage the northern colonies, from 45® to 
^® south latitude, was called the Virginia 
Company of Plymouth, and its office was 
in Plymouth, Devonshire. In 1607 the 
London Company sent an expedition un- 
der Christopher Newport (q.v.), which 
settled Jamestown (q.v,). The Plymouth 
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Company falling to establish a settlement, 
the London Company obtained a -new 
charter (1609), when Sir Thomas Gates 
was made absolute governor in Virginia., 
De la Warr (q.v.) arrived in 1610, when* 
the colony was on the verge of dissolution, 
and served as governor until 1618. In 
1612, a third charter made the Company 
self-governing, and in 1619 the first legis- 
lative assembly convened. James I an- 
nulled the charter (1624) and the colony 
became a royal province, directly adminis- 
tered under the king’s authority. John 
Smith (q.v.) was long the actiial, if not 
the titular, head of the colony. Among the 
important sources of the coloiy’s early 
history are Smith’s True Relation^ Bev- 
erley’s History of Virginia^ Stith’S History 
of .. . Virginia^ and the Company’s 
records edited by S.M.Kingsbury (\i906). 

Virginia Gazette^ first newspaper in 
Virginia, founded at Williamsburg (1736) 
by William Parks, who was its editor un- 
til his death (1750). The paper was under 
the influence of the governor, but in addi- 
tion to its news it is significant for its es- 
says, many of which were concerned with 
London life in the spirit of the Queen 
Anne writers, but are considered to have 
originated in Virginia. After Parks’s 
death, it changed hands several times, 
and in 1766 another paper of the same 
name was founded, since the original G^- 
zette was entirely under the influence of 
the governor. The second Gazette lasted 
until 1773. 

Virginia Plan, see Federal Constitutional 
Convention. 

Virginia Quarterly Review^ The (19^5- 
), journal of liberal opinion on social and 
economic affairs, which also publishes fic- 
tion, poetry, and literary criticism. Al- 
though issued at the University of Vir- 
ginia, the review is neither an academic 
organ nor sectional in point of view. In 
addition toifereign autnors, its contribu- 
tors have included Allen Tate, Robert 
Frost, Sherwood Anderson, Thomas 
Wolfe, Conrad Aiken, T.S.Eliot, C.A. 
Beard, E.A.Robinson, and Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts. 

Virginia Resolutions, see Kentucky and 
Virginia Resolutions. 

Virginia, Ukiversitv or. state university 
founded at Charlottesville (i8i9)> 
cordance with fdans proposed by jenex- 
son, who devoted much attention to it 
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during his last years and designed its 
buildings, as well as serving as its first 
rector. Opened in j 82<, it had in 1954 
•some 3,800 students, of whom a few were 
women. The ^aduate schools include 
those of law ^founded 1826), medicine 
(1837)1 and engineering (1909). Prominent 
students have included Poe (1826), J.R. 
Thompson (A.B.,i845),T.N.Page (LL.B., 
1874), W.C.Bruce (1879-80), Woodrow 
Wilson (1879-80), and Erskine Caldwell 
(1922,1925-6). 

Virginian^ The: A Horseman of the 
Plainsy romantic novel by Owen Wister 
(q.v.), published in 1902 as a companion 
niece to his Lin McLean (1898). This tale 
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London playwright. Their tyrannical 
mother spurns both, Harry for marrying 
Hetty Mountain, her housekeeper's daugh- 
ter, George for marrying Theo Lambert, a 
penniless English girl. During the Revolu- 
tion George, who has inherited the title 
and property of the English Warringtons, 
joins the Loyalists, and Harry becomes a 
patriot leader. Later reconciled. Harry be- 
comes master of the family^s Virginia 
property, George of the English estate. 

Vision of Columbus^ Tke^ see CoIum» 
hiad. 

Vision of Sir haunfaU They verse par- 
able by Lowell (q.v.) published in 1848. 

»T»1 .. U ^-^1 


Diece to nis L,in mcL^ean ^1090;. inis taie ... 

of the cowpunchers of the Wyoming cattle The work is m two parts, each with a prel- 

is-rn’e onA udc. and the basic metre is iambic tet- 


country during the exciting 1870 s and 
*8o*s is chiefly concerned with the adven- 
tures of a handsome, heroic figure known 
only as ‘the Virginian,* his chivalry and 
daring, and his successful wooing of Molly 
Wood, a pretty school teacher from Ver- 
mont. The celebrated phrase, ‘When you 
call me that, smiiefy is one of the many 
colloquial expressions with which the book 
is peppered. 

VirginianSy The; A Tale of the Last Cen- 
tmyy romance by Thackeray (q.v.), pul^ 
lished in England (2 vols.,i 858-9); m the 
U.S. in 1859. Thackeray conceived the 
idea and began his research during a visit 
to the U.S, 0855-76) and received informa- 
tion and suggestions from J.P.Kennedy, 
who accompanied him on a tour of Vir- 
ginia. The work is a sequel to Henry Es^ 

j«oW(q.v.). ^ , , 1 

Rachel Warrington, widowed daughter 
of Henry Esmond, affectionately domi- 
nates her twin sons, Harry and Georp, 
whom she rears at Castlewood, tht Vir- 
ginia estate inherited from her farther. 
George accompanies Washington, men a 
young officer and friend of his mother, on 
the expedition of Braddock, and in the 
rout of the British force is believed to have 
been killed. Harry goes to England as heir 
to the estate, where he meets the English 
Castlewoods. They cultivate him because 
of his wealth and nc is led into a life of ex- 
travagance and dissipation by Baroness 
Bernstein, once his father’s fiancee Bea- 
trix, but now twice widowed and an un- 
scrupulous social leader. Imprisons for 
gambling debts, he is released on the ^ 
rival of George, who had only been injured 
and captured by the French. Harry serves 

in Canada under Wolfe, while George turns 
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ude, and the basic metre is iambic tet- 
rameter. The plot is derived from legends 
of the Holy Grail in Malory, and perhaps 
influenced by Tenny^n. 

Beginning with a joyous pffian to sum- 
mer’s beauty (‘And what is so rare as a 
day in June?*), the poet tells of Sir Laun- 
fal’s decision to search for the Grail. He 
orders his armor prepared, and, sleeping, 
dreams that he has started on his journey. 
As he rides out, he encounters a begging 
leper, and, displeased at this ‘one blot on 
the summer morn,* out of a sense of duty 
scornfully tosses a piece of gold, which the 
leper leaves where it falls. After the pas- 
sage of many years, Sir Launfal returns at 
Christmas to his winter-bound castle, ‘an 
old, bent man, worn out and frail.* His 
search has been fruitless, ‘but deep in his 
soul the sign he wore, The badge of the 
suffering and the poor.’ Again he meets 
the leper, beholding in him now the image 
of Christ, for whose sake he shares with 
him his crust of bread. The musing knight 
sees the leper glorified before him as 
Christ himself, who tells Sir Launfal the 
Grail is the wooden cup of chanty from 
which they have drunk from the brook, 
and ‘Who bestows himself with his alms 
feeds three,— Himself, his hungering 
neighbor, and Me.’ Sir Launfal awakes 
from this dream vision, and abandons 
preparations for the journey. (‘He must 
be fenced with stronger mail Wio would 
seek and find the Holy Grail. ) The lesson 
learned, he turns philanthropist, and al- 
ters his feudal rule so that ‘there s no poor 
man in the North Country But is lord of 
the earldom as much as he.’ 

Visionary, They original title of ‘The As- 
signation* (q.v.). 
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Vitit from St* Nicholas 

Visit from St.NichoUu^ poem by 
C.C.Moore (q.v.). 

VIZETELLY, Frank Horace (1864- 
1938), English-born lexicographer and ed- 
itor, came to the U.S. (1891), and is best 
known for his editorship of Funk and 
W^nairs New Standard Dictionary and 
various reference books, and as a contrib- 
utor to the Literary Digest, He wrote some 
20 books pertaining to the English lan- 
guage and other philological subjects, and 
was a popular authority in sanctioning 
American colloquialisms. 

Voice of the City^ The^ stories by W.S. 
Porter (q.v.). 

Voices of the Nighty first collection of 
poems by Longfellow (q.v.), published in 
1839. It contains such famous works as 
^Hymn to the Night,' A Psalm of Life' 
(qq.v.), and The Beleaguered City.’ 

VOLLMER, Lula, North Carolina dram- 
atist, whose plays concerned with ^e 
character of the people of her native 
mountains include: * Sun-Up* (q.v.,1923); 
The Shame Wman (19^3), the story of a 
woman who willingly meets the death sen- 
tence in order to kill the man who had 
once been her lover and later her daugh- 
ter’s paramour; The Dunce Boy (1925), 
dealing with a mother’s love for her half- 
wit son; and Trigger (1927), the story of a 


Vofie 

girl struggling against the stultifying 
standards of her native mountain pdople. 

Volstead Act, see Prohibition. 

Voitmeieft romance by Simms (q.v.). 

Voluntaries^ poem by Emerson (q.v.) 
published in the Atlantic Monthly (1863) 
to commemorate the death in battle of 
Colonel Robert G. Shaw, leader of a regi- 
ment of Negro soldiers in the Civil War. It 
was collected in May-Day (1867). In five 
stanzas of alternately rimed, irregular 
four-stress lines, it celebrates tne heroism 
of those who sacrifice their liyes in the 
cause of freedom: 

So nigh i$ grandeur to our dust) 

So near is God to man, j 

When duty whispers low, Thou msj/. 

The youth replies I can. 

VON HOLST, Hermann, see Holst. 

VONTEUFFEL, Baroness, see Howard^ 
Blanche. 

VORSE, Mary [Marvin] Heaton (18 ~ 
1955), leftist author of novels including 
The Very Little Person (1911), TJ^ 
Prestons (1918), Men and Steel 
Passaic (1926), Second Cabin (1928), and 
Strike — A Novel of Gastonia (19J0). A 
Footnote to Folly (1935) is an autobi^a- 
phy, and Time and the Town (1942) is an 
account of her life in Provincetown. 
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•.W.C.T.U., sec Temperance. 

Waifs and Strays^ stories by W.S.Porter 

(q.v.). 

Waiting for Lefty, short play by Clifford 
Odets (q.v.), produced by the Group The- 
atre in 1935 and published the same year. 

Members of the taxicab drivers’ union 
meet to decide whether or not to strike, 
and while they await the arival of the pop- 
ular committeeman, Lefty Costello, they 
are addressed by the capitalist agent, 
Harry Fatt, who attempts to discourage 
the plan. Six blackout scenes show the 
causes of the strike in terms of injustice, 
corrupt practices, and personal tragedy: 
‘Joe and Edna’ and The Young Hack and 
His Girl’ depict estrangement and frustra- 
tion resulting from economic difficulties; 
*Lab Assistant Episode’ and Tnterne Epi- 
sode’ show demoralized capitalistic eth- 
ics; The Young Actor’ demonstrates the 
unequal conflict between art and com- 
mercialism; and Xabor Spy Episode’ pre- 
sents the perjured evidence of a bribed 
witness. The labor leader Agate Keller 
confutes the spy’s testimony, and, when a 
messenger arrives to report the murder of 
Leftv, arouses the men’s fighting spirit 
and leads them in declaring the strike. 

Walden, or Life in theWoods^ narrative by 
Thoreau (q.v.) published in 1854. Be- 
tween the end of March 1845, July 4, 
when he began <xcupation, the author 
constructed a cabin on the shore of Wal- 
den Pond, near Concord. There he lived 
alone until September 1847, supplying his 
needs by his own labor and developing and 
testing his Transcendental philosophy of 
individualism, self-reliance, and material 
economy for the sake of spiritual wealth. 
He sought to reduce his physical needs to 
a minimum, in order to free himself for 
studv^ thought, and observation of nature 
and himself; therefore his cabin was a sim- 
ple room and he wore the cheapest essen- 
tial clothing and ratricted his diet to 
what he found growing wild and the beans 
and vegetables he himself raised. When 
not engaged in domestic and agricultural 
labors, or in fishing, swimming, and row- 
ing. Tnoreau devote himself enthusiasti- 
caUy to careful observation and recording 
of tne flora and fauna of the locality, to 
writing his voluminous journals, and to 
tending ancient and modem poetry and 


philosophy. His thought about this expo* 
rience was developed in the journals over 
a period of years, and the result is Walden, 
a series of 18 essays describing Thoreau’s 
idealistic creed as affected by and ex- 
pressed in his life at the Pond. The chap- 
ter on ‘Economy’ asserts that the only 
standard of value is in vital experience, 
and that the complexities of civilization 
stand in the way of significant living. To 
escape the demands of society and to real- 
ize the best powers of mind and body. 
Thoreau decides for an ascetic withdrawal 
from organized society, since in his desire 
‘to live deep and suck out all the marrow 
of life,’ he found that the essential neces- 
sity was to ‘simplify, simplify.’ Among the 
matters described m subsequent chapters 
are the practical operation of this econ- 
omy; Thoreau’s intimacy with such dif- 
ferent neighbors as the moles in his cellar, 
an educated Canadian woodcutter, and 
the pickerel in Walden Pond; his tempo- 
rary imprisonment for refusing to pay a 
poll tax, because he would not support a 
state that returned fugitive slaves to the 
South; the music of the wind in the tele- 
graph wires, and the distant railroad whis- 
tle; the varied seasonal aspects of the 
woods; and the joys of outdoor labor and 
solitary study. From this many-sided dis- 
cussion, expressed in an agile, compact, 
lucid, and often poetic style^ emerges 
Thoreau’s philosophy of individualism 
brouffht almost to the point of anarchy, 
and nis idealistic exaltation of ^ts ana 
ideas balanced by a vital appreciation of 
the life of the senses. 

WALDSEBMOlLER, Martin, see 
America. 

WALKER, Francis Amasa (18AO-97), 
professor of political economy and history 
at Yale (1873-81) and president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technoloj^ 
(1881-97), was known for his wonomic 
theories, which included championing of 
international bimetallism and free trade, 
and the idea that, wages being dependent 
on the current productivity of labor, the 
profits of the entrepreneur were like rent, 
and the laborer should be the find claim- 
ant of the remaining portion. His books 
indude The Wages ^esHon (1876), 
Money (1878), Money in Its ReloHon to 
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Walker 

Trade and Industry (1879), and Land and 
Its Rent {1%%^), 

WALKER, William (182^-60)^ bom in 
Nashville, emigrated to California (1850), 
where he practiced law and edited news- 
papers. In 1853 he became interested in 
‘colonizing’ the Mexican states of Sonora 
and Lower California on the pretext that 
some Mexicans had invited him to protect 
them from the Apache Indians. With a 
small force he managed to make himself 
president of a newly created republic, but 
shortly was forced back to San Francisco 
where he was tried and acquitted for vio- 
lating neutrality laws. His second filibus- 
tering expedition occurred when with 
some 50 followers he landed in Nicaragua 
(1855), the following year proclaimed 
himself president. His grandiose schemes 
were ended (1857) after he opposed Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt’s side in a strugrie be- 
tween two groups in the Accessory Trans- 
it Company, the country’s great transpor- 
tation and shipping line. Vanderbilt with- 
drew his support, and Walker was forced 
to surrender. In one of his later attempts 
to regain Nicaragua he was captured and 
executed by the Honduran authorities. 

His book. The War in Nicaragua (i860), 
is an accurate and impartial account. 

WALKER, WiLLisTON (1860-1922), pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history at Yale 
(1901-22), whose writings include: The 
Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism 
(1893), ^ History of the Congregational 
Churches in the United States (1894), and 
Ten New England Leaders (1901). 

Wall Street, narrow thoroughfare of New 
York City, situated in lower Manhattan, 
received its name from a stockade erected 
there by Stuyvesant. It has long been the 
matest financial district of the U.S., and 
by extension the name implies interna- 
tional co^orate finance. During the 19th 
century, it was the center of operations for 
such celebrated financiers as Vanderbilt, 
Drew, and Moi^an. Literature dealing 
with Wall Street includes novels by Rich- 
ard B. Kimball, Charles Dudley Warner, 
and Brander Matthews; Bronson How- 
ard’s satirical play. The Henreitta\ Sted- 
man’s whimsical poem. Tan in Wail 
Street’ (1867), in which Pan ^sits the 
‘bulls’ and ‘bears’ of the Street, but is re- 
moved by a blue-coated policeman; and 
more recently The Big Money and other 
novels by Dos Passos, as well as such 
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WalUce 

studies as The Robber Barons by Matthew 
Josephson. 

WALLACE, Horace Binney (1817-52), 
Philadelphia lawyer and author, best* 
known for his posthumous collections of 
essays, Art^ Scenery^ and Philosophy in 
Europe (1855) and Literary Criticisms and 
Other Papers (1856), which show him to 
have been an early follower of the positiv- 
ist philosophy of Comte. 

WALLACE, Lew[is] (1827-1905), Indi- 
ana author, whose early career included 
military service in the Mexicali War, and 
in the Civil War, in which he rose to the 
rank of major-general and was instru- 
mental in defending Washington from 
capture by the Confederate arnw. After a 
residence in Mexico, where he interested 
himself in the attempt of Juareit to gain 
power, he returned to his native' state to 
practice law and complete his novel, The 
Fair God (q.v..i873), a story of the Span- 
ish conquest of Mexico. The success of this 
romance caused him to write Ben-Hur 
(q.v.,i88o), a romantic depiction of the 
late Roman einpire and the rise of Chris- 
tianity, which is said to have sold 2,000,- 
000 copies^ besides being translated into 
many foreign languages. He followed this 
with a narrative of The Boyhood of Christ 
(1888). After having served as territorial 
governor of New Mexico (1878-81), he be- 
came minister to Turkey (1881-5), and 
his interest in that country inspired him to 
write The Prince of India (1893), a turgid 
novel based on the story of the Wandering 
Jew. His other works include The Wooing 
of Malkatoon (1898), a long poem which 
incorporated his earlier tragedy, Commo- 
dus (1877); and Lew Wallace: An Autobu 
ography (1906), completed by his wife, Su- 
san Arnold Wallace (1830-1907), an au- 
thor in her own right. 

WALLACE, William Ross (1819-81), 
born in Kentucky, moved in 1841 to New 
York, where he became a lawyer and poet. 
His works include: Alban the Pirate 
(1848), a long verse romance; Meditations 
in America^ and Other Poems (1851), ar- 
dently patriotic in describing American 
scenery; and The Liberty Bell (1862), mili- 
tant poems upholding the Union, which 
were set to music. Although he himself has 
been forgotten, his poem, ‘The Hand that 
Rocks the Cradle,’ has been a popular an- 
thology piece. He was an intimate friend 
of Poe, whom he is said to have resembled 
both in appearance and temperament, and 



Wallack 

^hom he defended against the attacks of 
John Neal. 

WALLACK, Henry John (1790-1870), 
^English-born actor, member or a promi- 
nent theatrical family that included his 
brother James William (c. 1795-1 864); his 
son James William (1818-73), known for 
his performances of romantic tragedies; 
and his nephew Lester (1820-88), who in 
addition to his acting was a popular dram- 
atist of works ranging from melodrama to 
comedy. 

Walpole Literary Club, New Hamp- 
shire social and literary coterie led by 
Joseph Dennie. Its members contributed 
to his paper, the Farmer's Weekly Museum 
(q.v.). Among them were Royall Tyler 
and T.G.Fessendcn. 

WALTER, Eugene (1874-1941), born in 
Cleveland, was the author of 16 plays, 
which included Paid in Full (1908), The 
Easiest Way (1908), and Fine Feathers 
(1913)9 successful melodramas that were 
considered steps in the direction of realis- 
tic drama. He dramatized The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine (1912) and The Little Shep- 
herd of Kingdom Come (1916), and analyzed 
his technique in Howto Write a Play (1925). 

WALTER, Thomas (1696-1725), Con- 
gregational minister of Massachusetts, 
autnor of The Grounds and Rules of Mu-- 
sick Explained; or^ an Introduction to the 
Art of Singing by Note (1721); a book of 
poems. The Sweet Psalmist of Israel 
(1722); and an attack on radical theologi- 
cal views, A Choice Dialogue Between John 
Faustusy a Conjuror^ and Jack Tory^ His 
Friend (1720), for which material was 
gathered by his uncle. Cotton Mather. 

WALTER, Thomas Ustick (1804-87), 
Philadelphia architect, studied under 
Strickland and followed him in champion- 
ing the Greek Revival. He was the gov- 
ernment architect (1861-5), duri^ which 
time he added the wings for the ^ngress 
and Senate to the Capitol building, and 
the imposing dome which dominates the 
building. 

Wampanoag Indians, Algonquian tribe 
of Massachusetts, was the first to be en- 
countered by the Pilgrims. Under Massa- 
soit (q.v.) they were friendly with the 
whites, but his son, King Philip (q.v-), 
precipitated a war (1675) that ended dis- 
astrously, the Indians being nearly ex- 
terminated. They figure in Metamora and 
in the many accounts of King Philip. 


War of 1812 

W^AMAKER, John (1838-1922), 
Philadelphia merchant, founder of one or 
the first department stores, served as U.S. 
postmaster-general (1889-93), and was 
noted as a leader of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

War between the States, see Civil War. 
War HawkSy see War <^1812. 

War Is Kindy poems by Stephen Crane 
(q.v.). 

War of 1812 , fought between the U.S. and 
Great Britain (1812-15). During the Na- 
poleonic Wars, American shipping flour- 
ished to such an extent that it harmed 
both French and English commerce and 
led the British to impress British sailors 
on board American ships. In one such case 
(the Chesapeake affair, 1806), American 
rights were clearly infringed and war was 
threatened. A series of American embargo 
and nonintercourse acts led to further dif- 
ficulty. Meanwhile Clay, Calhoun, and 
other ‘war hawks’ in Congress felt that 
the British were unfairly preventing 
American expansion in the West by sucn 
means as inciting Indians to hostilities 
along the frontier, and they desired war to 
conquer Canada and west Florida. War 
was declared June 18, 1812, and the land 
forces were soon forced to surrender to the 
British. At sea the Americans were more 
successful; for the Constitution (q.v.) de- 
feated the Guerrihe; and the United 
Statesy commanded by Decatur, defeated 
the Macedonian y although the Chesapeake 
under James Lawrence (q.v.) was de- 
feated by the Shannon. Perry’s victory on 
Lake Erie (q.v., September 1813) and the 
recapture of Detroit were in 1814 offset by 
fears that England, temporarily free from 
the Napoleonic wars, would crush the 
Americans, and at the Hartford Conven- 
tion (q.v.) New England talked of seces- 
sion. The war, which was dubbed ‘Mr. 
Madison’s War’ by the President’s oppo- 
nents, was completely opposed by the Fed- 
eralists, and while the Southern Republi- 
cans were unenthusiastic about the at- 
tempts to capture Canada, the Northern 
Republicans were equally disinterested in 
seizing Horida. The British blockaded the 
Atlantic Coast, captured Washington 
(1814), and burned the White House and 
Capitol, but were stopped before Balti- 
more (see Star-Spangled Banner)y and the 
invasion from Canada was halted at 
Plattsburg. The indecisive victories on 
both sides and English fear of European 
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War of Independence 

war led to peace negotiations ending in the 
Treaty of Ghent (December 24, 1814). 
Not a single aim of the war was attained, 
and the American commissioners did not 
even feel strong enough to demand the 
abandonment of impressment or to ask for 
more than the suirender of territory 
gained by Great Britain during the war. 
Jackson’s victory at New Orleans (q.v., 
Jan. 8,1815) occurred before he was notified 
of the treaty, and this last Atnerican suc- 
cess did much to restore national confi- 
dence. Approximately 1,877 enlisted men 
died as a result of the war. 

War of Independence, see Revolutionary 
War. 

War of the Rebellion, see Civil War. 

Warburton, Lord, character in The Por- 
trait oj a Lady (q.v.). 

WARD, Artemus, pseudonym of C.F. 
Browne (q.v.). 

WARD, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
(184^-1911), Massachusetts author, 
daughter of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
(q.v.), continued her mother’s interest in 
raigious fiction by writing her fervently 
emotional novel, The Gates Ajar (q.v., 
1868), which was less a novel than a series 
of conversations by fictional characters 
^ncerning the beauties of Heaven. The 
immense popularity of this work, which 
seems to have brought solace to innumer- 
able women, was continued in other fic- 
tional discussions of the future life: Be^ 
yond the Gates (1883), recounting the 
dream of a woman who thinks she dies and 
goes to Heaven; The Gates Between (1887), 
telling the after-life adventures of an ag- 
nostic doctor; and Within the Gates (1901), 
a reworking of the latter novel. Hedged In 
(1870), a novel having as its theme the 
hypocrisy of society in its treatment of 
women who transgress against conven- 
tional moral standards, was followed by 
other pleas for social justice for women. 
These were The Silent Partner (1871), a 
atorv of New England mill g^rls; The Story 
qf Avis (1877), concerned with a woman’s 
attempt to have a career as a painter; and 
Dr.Zay (1882), an account of a woman 

? fhysician. The Madonna of the Tubs 
1886) and Jack^ the Fishmnan (188^} 
were novelettes, more realistic in their 
presentation of the lives of Gloucester 
rohermen. A Singular Ljfe (1894) paral- 
lels the life of Christ in that of a young 


Ward 

New England minister whose sincerity 
causes him to be rejected by the orthodox 
church. In addition to other lesser novels 
and collections of short stories whose, 
themes parallel those of her longer works,* 
she wrote spiritual poetry and the autobi- 
ographical Chapters from a Life (1896), 
and collaborated with her husband, Her- 
bert Dickinson Ward (1861-1932), in 
several Biblical romances. 

WARD, John Quincy Adams (1830- 
1910), Ohio-born sculptor, studied under 
Henrv Kirke Brown, and in his, fine crafts- 
manship showed a healthy reaction from 
the sentimental idealism of Italian- 
trained sculptors. He occupies\a position 
in sculpture analogous to that\of Homer 
and Eakins in painting. Such e^ly works 
as Indian Hunter (1864) are forthright 
and honest, though somewhat dverladen 
with detail, and from these he progressed, 
with a broader sense of form and a more 
fluent feeling for mass, to well-character- 
ized portrait and monument sculpture, as 
in the figure of Washington in front of the 
New York Subtreasury Building. 

WARD, Lester Frank (1841-1913), so- 
ciologist who, in addition to writing many 
worb on the natural sciences, developed a 
theory that the human mind, when hon- 
estly and scientifically instructed, can 
take an active rather than a passive part 
in planning the process of human evolu- 
tion. thus proceeding beyond the bounds 
of the ordinary evolutionary hypothesis. 
These ideas were developed in such books 
as Dynamic Sociology (1883), The Psychic 
Factors of Civilization (1893), 

Sociology (1903). His Glimpses of the Cos- 
mos (6 vols., 1913-18) reprinted many of 
his works in their biographical context, 
developing what he called his 'mental au- 
tobiography.’ 

WARD, Nathaniel (r. 1578-1 652), En^- 
lish-born Congregational clergyman, emi- 
grated to Massachusetts (1634), where he 
served as minister (1634-6) at Aggawam 
(now Ipswich). Upon retiring from the 
ministry, he formulated the colony’s first 
code of laws, The Body of Liberties’ 
(1641), which is consider^ fundamental 
in American constitutional history. His 
best-known worl^ The Simple Cobler of 
Aggawam (q.v., 1647), is a crotchety and 
amusii^ satirical blast against religious 
toleration and other matters of annoy- 
ance to him. Ward also wrote commenda- 
tory verse prefixed to the poems of Anne 
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Bradstreety and published some poetry 
in hfe own book* He returned to England 
as a clergyman (1647) and several later 
.political and ecclesiastical tracts have 
been attributed to him. 

WARD^Nbd [Edward] (1667-1731), Eng- 
lish poet, satirist, and tavern-keeper, 
probably did not come to America as he al- 
leged in A Trip to New England. With a 
Character of the Country and People^ both 
English and Indians (London, 1699), but 
got his material from secondary sources 
and his imagination. This lively account 
briefly discusses blue laws, witchcraft, and 
racy aspects of the life of the Puritans, 
characterized as 'Saints without Religion^ 
Traders without Honesty^ Christians with- 
out Charity . . . Neighbours without Amity ^ 
Faithless Friends^ Implacable Enemies^ 
and Rich Men without Money! 

WARE, Henry (1764-1845), Massachu- 
setts clergyman of the liberd branch of 
the Congregational Church, was instru- 
mental in the establishment of Unitarian- 
ism in the U.S*, being the first nonortho- 
dox professor of divinity at Harvard 
(1805-40) and a founder of the college’s 
Divinity School (1819). He wrote several 
controversial works, including Letters to 
Trinitarians and Calvinists (1820). His 
son, Henry Ware (1794-1843), was also a 
Unitarian clergyman. 

William Ware (1797-1852), another 
son, was a Unitarian clergyman and au- 
thor of a popular trilogy on the social and 
political struggles between the early 
Christians and the dominant hierarchies 
of their time. The three epistolary novels 
are: Zenobia^ first called Letters . . .from 
Palmyra (1837); Aurelian^ first called 
Probus (1838); and Julian (1841). He is 
also the author of Lectures on * WasL 


lishing his commencement oration as The 
Book of Eloquence (1851), he went to Mis- 
soun as a railroad surveyor, then to the 
University of Pennsylvania (LL.B.,1858), 
^d practiced law in Chicago (1858-60). 
Determining upon a literary and journal- 
wtic career, he made his home in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, and after 1861 was 
editor of the Courant^ although frequently 
occupied in other matters. His first ma- 
ture book, My Summer in a Garden (1870), 
a series of essays about his farm, possessed 
the quiet humor and mellow grace of 
Irving, which also characterized nis later 
essays, ranging from recollections of his 
childhood to literary criticism, and includ- 
ing Backlog Studies (1873), Baddeck 
(1874), Being a Boy (1878), On Horseback 
(1888), As We Were Saying (1891), The 
Relation of Literature to Life (1896), and 
Fashions in Literature (1902). His travel 
sketches, concerning his five trips to Europe 
and other journeys, are marked by similar 
qualities and include: Saunterings (1872), 
My Winter on the Nile (1876), In the Z>- 
vant (1877), In the Wilderness (1878), A 
Roundabout Journey (1883), Our ltafy 
(1891). His first novel, written with his 
friend Clemens, was The Gilded Age (q.v., 
1873), The original idea has been at- 
tributed to Warner, and the character 
Philip Sterling is considered pardy auto- 
biographical, but the book’s realisin is 
more attributable to Clemens. Possibly 
prompted by this investigation of the 
shoddy Reconstruction era of big finance, 
Warner forsook the easy, rather shallow 
character of his ^says, to write his mlogy 
on the creation, immoral use, and dissipa- 
tion of a great fortune. A Little Journey in 
the World (1889) depicts the ruin of the 
character of Margaret Debree through her 
reconciliation with the ruthless methods 


ington Allston (1852). 

Ware, Theron, see Damnation of Theron 
Ware. 

WARFIELD, David (1866-1951), popu- 
lar actor, first achiev^ fame under the 
fltgis of IMasco in Charles Klein’s plays, 
The Auctioneer (1900) and The Music 
Master (1903). His favorite role was that 
of a kindly, crotchety, eccentric old man, 
and he was noted for his acting of the tide 
part in The Return of Peter Grimm (191 1)- 

WARNER, Charles Dudley (1829- 
J900), was bom in Massachusetts, reared 
g western New York, and graduated from 
Hamilton College (1851). After pub- 


employed by her husband, Rodn^ Hen- 
derson, in accumulating his great fortune. 
The Golden House (1894) centers about 
Henderson's second wife Carmen, whose 
morality in her affair with Jack Delaney is 
shown to be on the same plane as that of 
her husband, who financially ruins the 
young aristocrat. That Fortune (1899) 
concerns the marriage of Carmen, after 
her husband’s death, to Mavick, a wily 
politician who loses her fortune and thus 
destroys the sole distinedon she enjoyed. 
The regeneration of values is suggested by 
the marriage of her daughter to Philip 
Burnett, an honest but socially undistin- 
guished young lawyer, who becomes a 
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journalist. As editor of the ‘American Men 
of Letters Series/ Warner wrote two biog- 
raphies, Captain John Smith (i88i) and 
Washington Irving (i88i). 

WARNER, Olin Levi (1844-96), sculp- 
tor trained in Paris, best known for por- 
trait heads such as that of Garrisotty com- 
bining classic beauty with individuality 
and strong plastic form, and for the grace- 
ful, idealized marble figure of Diana and a 
air of decorative bronze doors for the Li- 
rary of Congress. 

WARNER, Seth (1743-84), member of 
the Green Mountain Boys (q.v.). With 
Ethan Allen he helped capture Fort Ti- 
conderoga, and he led his own force in 
seizing Crown Point (q.v.). He later 
served on the Canadian border. 
WARNER, Susan Booert (1819-8^^), 
New York author of juvenile novels, dis- 
tinguished by sentimental piety, who 
wrote under the pseudonym Elizabeth 
Wetherell. The Widcy Wide World (3 vols., 
1 850) recounts the moral development of a 
young orphan. Siueechy (1852) was an- 
other poplar work. 

Anna Bartlett Warner (1827-1915), 
her sister, collaborated with her on several 
works, and independently wrote similar 
novels. 

WARREN, Caroline Matilda (1787?- 
1844), England school teacher, and 
author of The Gamesters: or^ Ruins of In^ 
nocence (1805), a typical sentimental di- 
dactic novel of the period. She is some- 
times known by her married name of 
Thayer, and wrote an American history 
for children and some religious tracts. 

WARREN, Charles (1868-1954), Bos- 
ton lawyer and lecturer on history and 
jurisprudence. His books include: History 
of the Harvard Law School and Early Legal 
Conditions in America (3 vols., 1909); The 
Supreme Court in United States History 
(3 vols.,1922; Pulitzer Prize, 1923); C<?»- 
gressy the Constitution and the Supreme 
Court (1925); and Jacobin and Junto 

(1931) 

WARREN, Mercy Otis (1728-1814), 
sister of James Otis, wife of James Warren 
(1726-1808), president of the Provincial 
Congress 0/ Massachusetts, was herself in 
the center of Revolutionary politics and a 
frequent correspondent with the leaders. 
Her political satires in dramatic form, The 
Adulateur (q.v.jiyy) and The (^up 
(q.v., 1775), attack Governor Hutchinson 


Washington 

and other Loyalists. Probably neither 
play was performed, and both are conver- 
sations rather than dramas. Her History 
of the Riscy Progress y and Termination 
the American Revolution (3 vols.,1805) is a" 
lively and astute work, important as a 
contemporary record. The Blockheads 
(1776), a prose farce in answer to Bur- 
eoyne’s The Blockade (q.v.,1'775), has 
been attributed to her, probably errone- 
ously. The Motley Assembly (1779), also 
attributed to her, is a farce ridiculing 
types of Boston society who opposed the 
Revolution as incompatible (with their 
aristocratic notions. Her Poems Dramatic 
and Miscellaneous (1790) contains two 
verse tragedies. The Sack of Rome* and 
The Ladies of Castile.’ 1 

WARREN, Robert Penn ^905- ), 
Kentucky-born author, as a s^dent at 
Vanderbilt University belonged to the re- 
g^onalist group which published The Fugi- 
tive (q.v.). After further study at the 
University of California, Yale, and as a 
Rhodes Scholar he became a profes^r at 
Louisiana State University, University of 
Minnesota, and Yale. His books include: 
John Brown (1929), a biography, and Se- 
lected Poems 1923-1943 ri944)> showing 
his regionalism, as did his editing of The 
Southern Review (q.v.). A leader of the 
New Criticism (q.v.), he has published 
Understanding Poetry (1939) with Clean th 
Brooks, and other studies. His novels in- 
clude: Night Rider (1939); At Heaven's 
Gate (1943); All the King's Men (1946, 
Pulitzer Prize), about a Southern gover- 
nor like Huey Long; World Enough and 
Time (1950), about the Kentucky Tragedy 
(q.v.), and Band of Angels (1955). Brotl^ 
to Dragons (19^) is a verse narrative 
about JefFerson^s philosophy and family. 
The Circus in the Attic (1949) collects 
stories. 

WASHINGTON, Booker T[aliaferro] 
(1856-1915J, son of a Ne^ slave and a 
white man, became a leading educator of 
Negroes. After graduation from the Negro 
vocational school, Hampton Institute, he 
founded Tuskegee Normal, and Industrial 
Institote (q.v.), emphasizing industrial 
training. His books include Up from 
Slavery (1901), autobiography; TheFuture 
of the American Negro (1899); and The 
Story of the Negro (1909). 

WASHINGTON, George (i732-99)> 
President of the U.S. (1789-97), was born 
on the family estate in Westmoreland 
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county, Virginia. His education was de. 
mentary, and after his father’s death 
(1743) ne was guided mainly by his half- 
. brother Lawrence, who obtained him a po- 
sition as surveyor. His first military expe- 
rience (1753) was in the Ohio country 
against the French and Indians, and is re- 
corded in his report, The Toumal of Major 
George Washington (1754). His next serv- 
ice was to build Fort Necessity at Great 
Meadows, near the present site of Pitts- 
burgh, where he defeated the French of 
Fort Duquesne (May 1754), but was soon 
forced to retreat and arrange a peace. He 
then accompanied Braddock (q.v.) in his 
unsuccessful attack (1755) on Fort Du- 
quesne. On his return, Washington was 
engaged for two years as commander of 
the Virginia forces in repelling attacks on 
the colony’s western frontier. In 1759 he 
married Mrs.Martha Dandridge Custis 
(1732-1802), and settled down on the 
Mount Vernon (q.v.) estate inherited 
from his brother, to lead the life of a coun- 
try gentleman, though also serving in the 
House of Burgesses. The conflict with 
Great Britain drew him into larger colo- 
nial politics, and he was a member of both 
Continental Congresses, upon the out- 
break of the Revolutionary War (q.v.) be- 
ing chosen commander-in-chief of the 
Continental Army Qune 1775). After as- 
suming command of a raw, loosely organ- 
ized army at Cambridge (July 1775), he 
began his first campaign, which ended 
with the capture of Dorchester Heights 
and the British evacuation of Boston 
(March 1776). He then attempted the un- 
tenable defense of New York, in which he 
was forced to retreat, although he soon re- 
crossed the Delaware (Christmas, 1776) 
into New Jersey, and took Trenton and 
Princeton in a counterattack. The next 
months were consumed by attempts to 
build a larger and better disciplined army, 
but ended with the defeat by Howe at 
Brandywine (Sept. I777)> and the loss of 
Philadelphia to the British. The failure to 
destroy Howe’s army at Germantown 
(Oct. 1777) caused him to retreat to Val- 
ley Forge for the hard winter, which was 
made even more difficult by the Conway 
Cabal (q.v.). His army nevertheless 
emerged stronger and better drilled after 
the arduous winter, and at the Battle of 
Monmouth Qune 1778) showed itself the 
glual of the British. The assistance of the 
French troops and a strong southern cam- 
Pwgn , aided his final victory over Corn- 
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wallis at Yorktown (Oct. 1781). The war 
dr«^ed to an end, and after indignantly 
refusing the suggestion of some of his sol- 
diers that he be crowned king, Washing- 
ton retired to Mount Vernon^ only to re- 
turn to public affairs as president of the 
Federal Constitutional Convention (q.v., 
1787). He was elected President of the new 
government, and drew his cabinet from all 
factions. He mainly supported the na- 
tional or federalistic policies of Hamilton, 
basing financial stability on manufactur- 
ing and commerce, and, when Jefferson 
resigned from the cabinet because of this 
and the failure to aid France in the war 
against Great Britain, the two-party sys- 
tem came into being, Jefferson leading the 
Democratic Republicans and Hamilton 
the Federalists. Washington’s second ad- 
ministration was definitely F^eralist, 
and there was much opposition to his so- 
called aristocratic tendencies, to Jay’s 
Treaty, and to the tax that led to the 
Whisky Rebellion (1794). Nevertheless, 
he had brought the country power, credit, 
and prestige, had through the exploits of 
Anthony Wayne temporarily ended se- 
vere Indian troubles, opened the Missis- 
sippi to navigation through treaties with 
Spain and Great Britain, and settled 
financial difficulties through the policies 
of Hamilton. His writings are important 
historically, but lack the literary merit 
of similar contemporary documents. Of 
these the foremost is the Farewell Address 
(q.v.,1796), a monument of American pol- 
icy, probably written with the aid of Ham- 
ilton and Madison. His Letters and Papers 
(12 vols.,1837) were first collected by 
Jared Sparks, who bowdlerized the mate- 
rial to present him as a gentlemanly hero. 
He has figured prominently as a character 
in American fiction and drama, and the 
Washington legend owes much to the 
biography by M.L.Wecms (q.v.,f.i8oo), 
which first tells the cherry-tree story. The 
best of the early biographies are those 
by Marshall (5 vols., 1804-7) and Irving 
(5 vols., 1 855-9). The famous phrase, 
‘First in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen,] was spoken by 
‘Light-Horse Harry’ Lee in his memorial 
resolution delivered before Congress (Dec. 

26, 1799)- 


Washington, District of Columbia, 
situated on the Potomac River 40 miles 
southwest of Baltimore, has been capital 
of the U.S. since i8oo. In 1950 it had a 
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population of 802,178, many working for 
thegovernment.Tneseatofall departments 
of the federal government, Wasnington is 
governed by commissioners acting for 
Congress, and was the first national capi- 
tal in the world to be planned and built 
expressly for the purpose. Its site was 
chosen by Washington and approved by 
Congress (1790), and the plan by L’En- 
fant (q.y.) has been generally followed, al- 
though it was ignored during the 19th 
century. After their establishment here in 
1800, the government^ departments left 
the city only tem^rarily, when it was oc- 
cupied by the British army (1814). Situ- 
ated here are the Capitol, White House, 
Washington National Monument (qq.v.). 
Treasury Building, Senate and House Of- 
fice Buildings, Supreme Court Building, 
and Lincoln Memorial. Mount Vernon 
and Arlington Cemetery (qq.v.) are lo- 
cated near by. Among the educational in- 
stitutions are the Library of Congress, the 
Smithsonian Institution, and the Folger 
Library (go.v.); George Washington, 
Howard, Georgetown, American, and 
Catholic Universities; the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington; the Corcoran Gal- 
lery of Arts; the National Gallery of Art 
(q.v.): and many museums and headquar- 
ters of learned societies. 

Washington and Lee University, situ- 
ated in Lexington, Virginia, was founded 
(r.1749) as Augusta Academy, renamed 
Liberty Hall Academy (1776) and then 
named Washington Academy (1798), hav- 
ing received a gift from George Washing- 
ton. The present name was adopted (1871) 
after the death of its president, R.E.Lee. 
Prominent students have included W.A.. 
Caruthers (1819-20), W.H.McGuffey 

S rad.1826), T.N.Page (1869-72), and 
arvey Fei^sson (grad.1911). 

Washington National Monument, 

The, erected from an orimnal design by 
Robert Mills (q.v.), is a white marine ot^ 
disk, 555 feet high and 55 feet square at 
the base, situated in Washington,D.C. 
With funds obtained by popular subscrip- 
tion, it was constructed (1848-54,1876- 
84) and dedicated (1885). The interior 
walls contain inscribed memorial stones 
from foreign countries and native states, 
cities, and organizations. The cost of the 
monument was ft ,300,000. 

Washington Square^ novel by Henry 
James (q.v.) published in 1881. 

As Catherine Sloper grows up in her 


father’s New York house in Washington 
Square, she realizes that he has been' em- 
bittered bv the early loss of his wife and 
son, and that her own plainness and lack 
of wit further disappoint him. At 20, Cath- 
erine’s one advantage is her prospect of 
inheriting a fortune, and this attracts a 
suitor, Morris Townsend. The girl is over- 
joyed, but Dr.Sloper investigates Town- 
send’s status, and finds him penniless. 
When Catherine dutifully tells her father 
that she has accepted Townsend’s pro- 
posal, the doctor refuses his consent, stat- 
ing that if she marries she will forfeit her 
inheritance. She is deeply hurt, ahd after 
her father forbids Townsend’s visits she 
continues to meet him secretlyi finally 
promising to marry him when he ii ready, 
for she does not realize that wh^t he is 
waiting for is a change in Dr.Sloper’s alti- 
tude. Exasperated at his daughtejt’s ob- 
stinacy, the doctor takes her to Europe 
for a year, but this only strengthens her 
feeling for Townsend. At length, however, 
she realizes the reason for his interest, and, 
assuming a stolid calm, informs her father 
that she has broken the engap:ement. She 
refuses to see Townsend again, although 
later she declines her father’s dying re- 
quest that she vow never to marry Town- 
send, and he consequently reduces his be- 
quest to her. After a time, Townsend pro- 
TOses again, abetted by Catherine’s aunt, 
Mrs.Penniman, who had encouraged his 
suit before, but the disillusioned girl re- 
fuses him. She feels that emotion and af- 
fection are now past in her life, and re- 
mains with the integrity of her sentiment 
and her position as ’maiden-aunt to the 
younger portion of society,’ 

Washington Square Players, The, New 
York Citv little theater, founded in 1915, 
became famous for developing such tal- 
ents as those of R.E.Jones and Katherine 
Cornell. Its members were responsible for 
the founding of the Theatre Guild (q.v., 
1918). 

Waste Land^ They poem on the theme of 
the sterility and chaos of the contempo- 
rary world, by T.S.Eliot (q.v.), published 
in 1922. This most widely known expres- 
sion of the despair of the post-war era has 
as a structural framework the symbolism 
of certain fertility myths that reputedly 
formed the pagan ori^ns of the Christian 
Grail legend. The Waste Land itself is a 
desolate and sterile country ruled by ^ 
impotent king, and the poem is divided 
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* into five parts: The Burial of the Dead,* 
representing the rebirth of the land after 

• the barren winter; ‘The Game of Chess,* a 
V contrast between the splendor of the past 

and the squalor of modern life; ‘The Fire 
Sermon,’ vignettes of the sordidness of 
modern life; ‘Death by Water,’ the vision 
of a drowned Phoenician sailor who at 
least dies by water, not thirst; and ‘What 
the Thunder Said,’ representing the decay 
of modern Europe through symbols of the 
Grail legend. On this structure Eliot 
builds a poetic representation of modern 
spiritual barrenness. In the 403 lines of the 
3 oem have been included quotations 
from, allusions to, or imitations of some 35 
different writers, as well as several popular 
songs and passages in six foreign lan- 
guages, including Sanskrit. Rather than 
producing an obscure literary medley, as 
has sometimes been claimed, the connota- 
tions of this erudite usage add to the po- 
etic impact of the work, and the rhythms 
have been varied to harmonize with the 
changing subject matter. 

Watauga Association, see Robertsony 
James, 

Watch and Wardy novelette by Henry 
James (q.v.). 

Water Witchy They romance by Cooper 
(q.v.) published in 1 830. Several dramatic 
versions, including one by R.P.Smith, 
were produced in 1830 and 1831. 

Set in the region of New York City, at 
the close of the 17th century, the story is 
concerned with the admirable small brig- 
antine, Water Witch, and its pirate cap- 
tain, known as ‘The Skimmer of the Se^,’ 
whose rornantic abduction of a beautiful 
heiress, Alinda de Barberie, begins the ac- 
tion. Pursued bv the English sloop of ws^, 
the CoquettCy wnose commander. Captain 
Ludlow, is Alinda’s suitor, tne Water 
Witch manages to escape, though remain- 
ing in Long Island Sound, until the Co- 
quette is engaged in battle by two French 
ships. The Skimmer of the Seas cannot de- 
sert his fdlow-countryman in time of dan- 
ger, and joins forces with Ludlow, helping 
to destroy the enemy craft. Ludlow is 
doubly grateful when his fianc6e is re- 
stored to him, and offers his protection to 
the patriotic pirate, but The Skimmer of 
the Seas embarks tor new adventures in 
his own favorite, the Water Witch. 

Waterloo Bridgey play by Robert Sher- 

^W)d (q.vO» 


Wayne 

WATSON, John B[roadus] (1878- ), 

profi^or of psychology at the University 
of Chicago (1903-8) and Johns Hopkins 
(1908-20), is known as the founder of be- 
haviorism, a school of objective psychol- 
ogy holding to the theory that human b^ 
havior is conditioned exclusively by physi- 
ologicd reactions and responses to mate- 
rial stimuli. His books indude Psychology 
from the Standpoint of the Behaviorist 
(1919), Behaviorism (1925, revised 1931), 
and Ways oj Behaviorism (1928). 

Watson, Miss, character in Huckleberry 
Finn (q.v.). 

WATTERSON, Henry (1840-1921), ed- 
itor of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
(q.v.,i 868-191 8). He was considered a 

S pical ^Southerner and was called ‘Marse 
enry,’ the title dso of his autobiography 
(1919). A collection of his Editorials was 
published in 1923. 

WATTS, Mary S[tanbery] (i 868- ), 

Ohio novelist, whose works indude: Ha^ 
than Burke (1910), a stoiy of an Ohio 
backwoods boy in the Mexican War; Van 
Cleve (i 9I3)> dealing with the Middle 
West during the period of the Spanish* 
American War; From Father to Son (1919)* 
a story showing the changing standards of 
the 20th century by the refusal of a boy to* 
accept the fortune of a profiteering grand- 
father; The Rise of Jennie Cushing (19 14),. 
dealing with the career of a slum girl and 
her humanitarian work; The Boardman 
Family (1918); The House oJ Rimmon 
(1922); Luther Nichols (1923); and The 
Fabric of the Loom (1924). 

Wavey They novd by Evdyn Scott (q.v.). 

Way Down Easty sentimental mdodrama 
by Lottie Blair Parker, produced in 1898, 
which was for many years one of the most 
popular vehides of the stock companies. 

Way to Weedthy They see Poor Richardts 
Almanack. 

WAYNE, Antoony (1745-96), Pennsyl- 
vanian brigadier-generd in the Revolu- 
tionary War, commanded a division at 
Brandywine and Germantown, and later 
made successful raids on British simplies 
for the troops camped at Valley Forge. 
His most famous achievement was the cap- 
ture in a night attack (July 1779) of Stony 
Point, the northernmost British fort on 
the Hudson. He accompanied Lafayette in 
Virginia, and aided in the capture of 
Yorktown. He was called ‘Mad Anthony’ 
because of his daring exploits. After the 
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war^ as head of the army, he defeated the 
Indians of the Northwest Territory near 
the present site of Toledo, Ohio (Aug. 
I7945* 

Wayside Inn, locat^ near the village of 
Sudbury, about 20 miles from Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, is also known as the Red- 
Horse Inn (founded 1686). It was origi- 
nally the country house of an English fam- 
ily named Howe, who later kept it as a 
public place. It is famous as the scene 
of Tales of a Wayside Inn (q.v.). In 1923 
Henry Ford made it a Longfellow shrine 
and colonial museum; it burned down 
(1956). 

We are Coming, Father Abraham, 
Three Hundred Thousand More^ poem by 
James Sloan Gibbons (1910-82), a Quaker 
Abolitionist. Prompted by Lincoln’s call 
for 300,000 new troops in 1 862, the poem 
appeared in the N.Y. Evening Post (July 
1 802). Set to music by Luther O. Emerson, 
Stephen Foster, and others, it became a 
favorite song of Union partisans. 
WEAVER, John V[an] A[lstvn] (1893- 
1938), North Carolina-born author, whose 
poems, using American slang to depict 
shopgirls, salesmen, and other urban types 
in a toughly sentimental style, appear in 
In American ^Finders (1923L More 
* In American' (1925), TrialBalance (i93i)> 
and other books. He also wrote novels and 
scenarios, and of his plays the best known, 
written with George Abbott, is Lave 'Em 
and Leave 'Em (1926). 

Web and the Rock, The, novel by 
Thomas Wolfe (q.v.). 

WEBB, Charles Henry (1834-1905), 
New York-born humorist, after writing 
for Harper's Weekly and The New York 
Times, went to California (i 863^6), where 
he founded the Californian, a journal to 
which his friends Harte and Twain con- 
tributed. His works \xiA\x 6 ,e\LiffithLank 
(1866) and SL Twel'mo (1866), respec- 
tively parodies of Reade’s Griffith Gaunt 
and of St, Elmo; John Pauls Book (1874), 
humorous sketches; and Parodies: Prose 
and Verse (1876). 

WEBBER, Charles Wilkins (1819-56), 
Kentucky-born adventurer, served as a 
Texas Ranger, was briefly a prominent 
New York journalist, tried frontier ex- 
ploration, and died in battle serving in 
Walker’s filibustering campaign in Nicar- 
agua. His lurid wild west tdes include: 
Old Hicks, the Guide (1848), The Gold 
Mines qf the Gila (1849), and TtUes of 
She Southern Border (1852). His dose 


friendship with Audubon may have in- 
spired his books of natural history, ■ 
Hunter-Naturalist (1851) and Wild Scenes 
and Song Birds (1854). 

WEBER AND FIELDS, comic vaudeville 
team of Joseph Weber (1867-1942), and 
Lew Fields (1867-1941), whose co-opera- 
tion in German-Tewish dialect sketches 
began in 1877. Their partnership contin- 
ued through the establishment of their 
own theater (1885), their appearance in 
musical comedies, and later in motion pic- 
tures and radio. 

WEBSTER, Daniel (1782-1852), born in 
New Hampshire, graduated from Dart- 
mouth (1801), and was admitted to the 
bar (1805). He was a Federalist congress- 
man (1813-17,1823-7), championing the 
New England shipping and mercantile in- 
terests, and meanwhile gaining ^ great 
reputation as a Boston lawyer and brator. 
As senator (1827-41) he became a leading 
Whig opponent of Calhoun’s theory of 
state rights and Jackson’s war on the 
Bank of the United States, which was one 
of Webster’s principal clients. Although 
he was considered for the Whig presiden- 
tial candidacy, he never attained this am- 
bition. He served as secretary of state 
(1841-3) in the cabinets of Harrison and 
Tyler, but after terminating the Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty n^otiations (1842), 
which settled the Maine-Canada bound- 
ary dispute with Great Britain, he fol- 
lowed the other Whigs in resigning from 
the cabinet because Tyler showed himself 
to be a believer in state rights and an op- 
ponent of the main principles of the party. 
Webster returned to the Senate (18^5- 
50)^ where he championed the protective 
tariff views of New England’s vested in- 
terests, for he had been ruined finan- 
cially in the panic of 1837 and was virtu- 
ally a hired retainer of the conservative 
Massachusetts businessmen. Although he 
continued his moderate stand against 
slavery, he adhered to the constitutional 
rights of the slaveholders, since he realized 
that Southern Whigs must be propitiated 
if the wealthy Northerners were to obtain 
revision of the tariff toward further pro- 
tection. He was consequently reviled as a 
traitor by the antislavery Northerners 
when he championed the Compromise of 
1 850 in his conciliatory ’Seventh of March 
Speech’ (q.v.) on The Constitution and 
the Union.’ Whittier attacked Webster in 
his poem, Tchabod’ (q.v.), and Emerson 
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‘declared that ‘all the drops of his blood 
have ^yes that look downward* and he 
' was a fallen star in the regard of all liberal 
thinkers. Webster's last office was that of 
secretary of state in Fillmore’s cabinet 
(1850-52), where he continued to work for 
Clay's compromise measures. Among his 
famous legal arguments were the Dart- 
mouth Cdlege Case (q.v.,1816-19) and 
the Rhode Island Case, concerned with 
Dorr's Rebellion. His reputation as an or- 
ator was based on such legal cases, his 
many public addresses, such as those at 
Bunker Hill (1825, *43) and a Discourse in 
Commemoration of JeJferson and Adams 
(1826), the speeches in the Senate and 
House of Representatives, and other ad- 
dresses, all characterized by an eloquent 
Ciceronian rhetoric. His Writings and 
Speeches were collected in i8 volumes 

(1903)- 

WEBSTER, Henry Kitchell (1875- 
1932), Illinois novelist, best known for his 
romantic glorifications of captains of in- 
dustry in such works, written with Samuel 
Merwin, as The ShortAJne War (1899); 
Calumet (1901); and Comrade John 
(1907). He was the author of some 25 
other novels, including The Banker and the 
Bear (1900). 

WEBSTER, Jean (1876-1916), New 
York author of juvenile novels, whose 
best-known works were Daddy-Long-Legs 
(1912), a sentimental, humorous story of 
orphanage life, and the Patty series about 
a young college girl. The prototype of the 
heroine of both the novel and the series is 
said to have been her friend, Adelaide 
Crapsey, whose Verse she edited (1915)* 
WEBSTER, Noah (1758-1843), Connec- 
ticut lexicographer and philologist, after 
graduation from Yale (1778) began his ca- 
reer with the publication of A Grammati- 
cal Institute of the English Language 
(*783-5). The first part of this work be- 
came his famous Spelling Book^ which was 
designed to meet American needs, and 
long played a fundamental part in Ameri- 
can education by its aid in standardizing 
spellings that differed from the English. It 
was so widely used that by 1890 this 
work, with its various revisions, had sold 
more than 60,000,000 copies. His attempts 
to obtain a copyright for his book led 
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ffiat could control matters of this sort. 
His ideas on a federal union were set forth 
m Sketches of American Policy (1780. 
Between periods of school teaching and le- 
gal practice, he edited the Federalist jour- 
nals, American Minerva (q.v., 1793-1803) 
and Herald (1794*“* 803). He dso wrote 
graceful essays, works on economics, sci- 
ence, and medicine, edited the Journal of 
John Winthrop, and, prompted by Frank- 
lin, wrote Dissertations on the English Lan- 
guage (1789), with radical views on re- 
formed spelling, although his other ortho- 
graphical works were on the whole tradi- 
tional. His Compendious Dictionary qf the 
EnHish Language (1806) was a forerunner 
of his scholarly work. An American Dic- 
tionary of the English Language (2 vols., 
1828). At the time of its publication, there 
raged a ‘War of the Dictionaries’ with the 
rival lexicographer, Joseph Worcester 
(q.v.), but Webster's work, adding s«ne 
5,000 words not before included in English 
dictionaries, making use of Americanisms, 
and basing its definitions on the usage of 
American as well as English writers, soon 
became the recognized authority. In 1840 
Webster revised his work to include 70,- 
000 words instead of the original 38,000, 
and it has remained a recognized Ameri- 
can authority in the many revisions made 
since his death. 

WEED, Thurlow (1797-1882), New 
York journalist and political leader, used 
the Rochester Telegyaph to oppose the 
Democratic ‘Albany Regency,* and as edi- 
tor of the Albany Evening Journal (1830- 
62) became a power in the Whig party. 
His antislavery interest drew him into the 
Republican party, in which he co-oper- 
ated with Seward and supported Lincoln. 

Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers, Ay autobiographical narrative by 
Thoreau (q.v.) published in 1849. It was 
written, mainly during the period de- 
scribed in Walden, from earlier journal en- 
tries, poems, and essays. The narrative 
describes seven days in a small boat diir- 
ing a trip (Aug. 3i-Sept. 13, 1839), which 
the author made with his brother John to 
the White Mountains in New Hampshire. 
From the description of the homemade 
dory, which was ‘painted green below, 
with a border of blue, with reference to ^ 
two elements in which it was to spwid its 
existence,* to the account of New Hamp- 
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narrative is subordinated to learned di- 
nessions into histoiy, religion, and phi- 
k>soi:>hy; poetry; discussions of literary 
classics; and such Emersonian essays as 
the one on friendship. Some of the passages 
have been frequently quoted, for Thoreau’s 
st^le was already fully developed, and was 
said by Lowell to have ‘an antique purity.’ 
During the author’s lifetime, the b^k was 
not popular. Later editors, like H.S. 
Canby, have given it a more compact 
form by eliminating ‘indoor additions.* 

Weekly Rehearsal, The (1731-5), Bos- 
ton newspaper, was founded by Jeremy 
Gridley, who filled half the paper with his 
Addisonian essays. It was taken over by 
his pjrinter, Thomas Fleet (1733), who ini- 
partially opened its columns to any politi- 
cal views. Fleet renamed the paper the 
Boston Evening Post (q.v.,1735). 

WEEMS, Mason Locke (1759-1815), 
Episcopal clergyman, temporarily at Po- 
hick Church, Mount Vernon parish, where 
Washington is supposed to have been one 
of his parishioners. For more than 30 years 
he was also an author and peddler of chap- 
books, and a book a^ent, mainly for Mat- 
hew Carey, contending that the selling of 
‘good boolu’ was a field for God’s work. 
Among his short biographies the best 
known is The Life and Memo? able Actions 
of George Washington (r.1800), which first 
gives the story of the cherry-tree episode 
in the so-called Fifth Edition of 1800, and 
is responsible for much of the Washington 
myth. He also wrote lives of Franklin. 
Penn, and Francis Marion, and moral 
tracts, ranging from Hymen^s Recruiting 
Sergeant (r. 1799), a plea for brotherly love, 
to God^s Revenge against Adultery (1815). 
WEIDMAN, Jerome (1913- ), New 
York author, whose novels include I Can 
Get It f Of You Wholesale (1937) and its 
sequel. Whales in It for Met (1938), about 
an unscrupulous New Yorker’s dress man- 
ufacturing business; 77 / Never Go There 
Any More (1941); Too Early to Tell (1946), 
satirizing a wartime government agency; 
The Price is Right (1949), about a ruth- 
less businessman; and Your Daughter, Iris 
(1955), about a young married couple’s 
love affairs. The Horse That Could Whistle 
*Dixie* (1959)* and The Captain's Tiger 
(1948) collet stories. Letter qf Credit 
(1940) describes a world tour. 

WEIR, Julian Aldek (1852-1919). New 
York painter, studied under his father, 
Robert Walter Wdir (1803-89), an artist 
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of large historical canvases. He then went* 
to Paris, where he was influenced by Im- 
pressionism, painting with spots of un-** 
mixed color to create a luminous atmosr 
phere. With Twachtmann, he introduced 
this method to the U.S., and became noted 
for his etchings and cool, silvery land- 
scapes, with ddicate light effects, as well 
as for such figure paintings as The Donkey 
Ride. The Green Bodice, and The Orchid, 
in which gradations of light tone are re- 
lieved by spots of pure color, with the 
simple masses of figures unsacrificed to 
the veil of atmosphere that envelops them. 

WEISS, John (1818-79), Unitarian min- 
ister of Massachusetts, and prcminent re- 
formei, upon returning from Heidelberg 
helped to introduce idealistic German lit- 
erature to New England with his transla- 
tions of Schillei (1845) other authors. 
His other works were the Life and Corrc’ 
spondence of Theodore Parker (2 vols., 
1863) and American Religion.{i%^i). 

WELD, Theodore Dwight (1803-95), 
Massachusetts reformer, was a disciple of 
Charles Stuart and himself the earliest 
and most influential of American aboli- 
tionists. His speeches and campaigning in 
New York, Ohio, the Southern states, and 
elsewhere, were largely responsible for 
consolidating antislavery feeling and for 
converting such later leaders as J.G.Bir- 
ney, E.M.Stanton, Lyman Beecher, and 
the Grimk6 sisters Mrs.Stowe attributed 
to his tract, American Slavery As It Is 
(1839), the inspiration for Uncle Tom\s 
Cabin. Among his few published works is 
The Bible Against Slavery (1837), for 
though he made many speeches his passion 
for anonymity caused him to refuse per- 
mission for publishing them. In 1838 he 
married Angelina Grimk6 (1805-79) who 
with her sister, Sarah Moore Grimkd 
(1792-1873), deserted the beliefs of their 
father, a South Carolina planter and 
slaveholder, to write and lecture on Aboli- 
tion and woman suffrage. 

WELD (or Welde), Thomas (i595' 
i66j), English Congregational minister, 
resid<^ in Massachusetts (1632-41)9 
where he took a leading part in combating 
the teachings of Anne Hutchinson, and 
with John Eliot and Richard Mather 
wrote the Bay Psalm Book (q.v.,1640). In 
1641, with Hugh Peter, he returned to 
Ei^pland to represent the colony, and 
never returned to America. With Peter he 
edited and in part wrote New England t 
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First Fruits (q.v.,1643). his Mure to 
stop Roger Williams from acquinng a 
' crant of land, and his inefficient handfing 
If funds caused his dismissal, after which 
he turned his attention to English reli- 
inous and political affairs. His interest in 
New England continued, as may be seen 
in his yin Answer to W.R . . . • (1644), at- 
tacking William Rathband’s criticisms of 
New England's ‘Godly and Orthodoxicall 
Churches'j A Short Story the Rtse^ 
and Ruine of the Antinomians . . . (1644), 
compiled from Winthrop’s account of the 
Hutchinson episode; and A Brief N^a- 
tion of the Practices ^ the Churches tn New- 
England (1645). 

WELLES, Gideon (1802-78), born in 
Connecticut, edited the Hartford Ttmes 
(1826-36), which helped organize Jwk- 
sonian Democracy in his state, and hdd 
state and federal posioons until he broke 
with his party on the slavery question. 
He helped found the Republican pwp^, 
and was secretary of the navy under Lin- 
coln and Johnson. In addioon to his book, 
Uncoln and Seward (1874), his Dtep (g 


vol8.,i9i 1) is of historical value, althougl 
somewhat damaged by revisions made m 
later years. 

WEI.LES, [Georoe] Orson (igiJ" )> 
actoi and director, after succ^ful Nw 
York Federal Theatre productions of 
Faustus and a Negro adamation of Mac- 
beth, founded the Mercury Theatre (1937). 
where he won attention by produang 
Julius Caesar in modern dress “d wthout 
scenery. A radio version of H.G.WeM s 
The War of the Worlds (1^38) broiyht him 
notoriety by causing widesprw panic, 
being mistaken for a report of an 
Martian invasion. He has also producea, 
directed, and acted in motion pictures. 

Wellesley GoUege, founded in 1875, is a 
leading educational institution for women, 
situat^ at Wellesley, Massachusetts, 
some 15 miles southwest of Boston. 
Katherine Lee Bates was a professor there. 


Wept of Wish-ton-Wiali 

so-called *laup;hii^ gas,’ as early as iSd^o, 
but his priority in the use of anesthetics 
was contested by his associate W.T.G. 
Morton and by C.W.Long (qq.v.)* His 
first printed statement (1846) wm fol- 
lowed by a pamphlet (1847) outlining his 
work. Imprisoned for creating a disturb- 
ance while experimenting with chloroform, 
he became dejected and committed 
suicide. 

WELTY, Eudora (1909- )> Mississippi 
author, whose books include: A Curtain 
of Green (1941), The Wide Net (i943)> 
Golden Apples (1949), and The Bride of the 
Innisfallen (i955)> stories set mainly in 
her region and depicting characters, often 
grotesque, who fail to know themselves or 
their neighbors; The Robber Bridegrootn 
(1942), a novelette combining fairy talc 
and ballad form, telling of the wooing of 
Rosamond, the daughter of a Missisrippi 
planter, by a bandit chief; Delta W adding 
(1946), a novel subtly revealing the sen- 
sibilities of a modern plantation family; 
and The Bonder Heart (i§54)> ^.^ornic 
fantasy of small-town Mississippi life. 


WENDELL, Barrett (1855-192.1), pro- 
fessor of English at Harvard (1880-1917), 
is known both for his teaching and schol- 
arship and as an early instructor in Amcn- 
can li terature. His works include the lead- 
ing biography of Cotton Aftf/Arr (1891), a 
critical study of William Shakespere 
(1894), A Literary History rf America 
(iqto), and The Temper of the Seve^eenth 
Century in English Literature (1904)* 

Wept of WUh-^ton-WUK The, romance 
by Cooper (q.v.) published in 1829. An 
anonymous dramatic version, proaucca in 
182a. was published in 1856. ^ 

iic story opens in x666, J” 

the Connecticut setdement of Wishjon- 
Wish the home of the old colonist Mark 
HS^tc and his family. There are con- 
stant threats of Indian attac^ but 
Heathcote is aided by 

«».»i.sawsasv *r ^ warnings of the mystcriws str^gc , 

WELLS, Helena (j?.i7997i8oo). WriL^Sib 

ofdidactic8entimentalnovels,isdwnM Indian lad who is espec ^yWne^e^y 

S.U-. raf \ttor nnv^. The Step- H^nrhmte s daughter-in-law, Kutn. ^ ^ 
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Loyalist who later served w a^vwnw 
in London. Her other novel is Constantta 
Neville; or, The West Indian (1800). 


with him her smau 

Ruth The main part of the story acais 
• ^th King Philip’s War, ten years lat» 

WELLS, Horace (181^-48), ind*^nanAet (Canonchet), tSe Utter 

tist, experimented with nitrous oxide. 
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being the former boy captive, now grown 
and a chief of the Narragansetts. His wife, 
Narra-mattah, is the kidnapped Ruth, 
and when the Heathcotes are captured, 
she and Conanchet save them from execu- 
tion. A few days later, Conanchet*s inter- 
vention in behalf of Submission and the 
Heathcotes results in his capture and exe- 
cution in Philip’s camp, following a chase 
by his old enemies, the Pequots and Mo- 
hegans, under their chief, Uncas. Narra- 
mattah dies beside the body of her hus- 
band, and her mother dies soon afterward, 
‘the wept of Wish-ton-Wish.’ 

WERNER, M[orris] R[obert] (1897- 
), journalist and author, known for 
his debunking studies of famous American 
persons and institutions: Bamum (1923}, 
Brigham Young (1925), Tammany Hall 
{ig 2 %)yBryan (1929),/.////? Napoleons and 
Dummy Directors (1933), Privileged 
Characters (1935), the last a survey of 
post-war graft. He has also written of his 
war experiences in ^Orderly!* (1930), and 
edited Stalin* s Kampf (1940), a collection 
of excerpts from the pronouncements of 
the Soviet leader. 

WESCOTT, Glenway (1901- ), Wis- 
consin author, known for his writings 
about his native region, althoup;h he has 
lived mainly abroad. After publishing The 
Bitterns (1920), poems, he wrote The Ap- 
ple of the Eye (1924), a novel of the fron- 
tier West about a boy torn between the 
crabbed orthodoxy of his aunt, a typical 
pioneer woman, and the pagan acceptance 
of the beauty of life taught him by a 
friend. After Natives of Rock (1925), a vol- 
ume of poems, and Like a Lover (1926), 
short stories, he wrote his best-known 
work. The Grandmothers (1927), published 
in England as A Family Portrait, This is 
the story of a pioneer jVIidwestern family 
told through the imagination of a youth, 
Alwyn Tower, who, having escaped to 
Europe from his uncongenialbackground, 
nost^ically turns the pages of a photo- 
graph album, and from the faces of his an- 
cestors reconstructs their sad, frustrated 
lives. Good-By Cy Wisconsin (igaS) is a col- 
lection of short stories presenting the same 
dour interpretation 0/ the Middle West, 
Wescott’s other books include: The Babe* s 
Bed (1930), an allegorical story about a 
voung man who returns to his Midwestern 
home to ponder on the future of a newly 
born child; Fear and Trembling (1932), a 
book of essays on the current political and 


West Point 

social crisis, based on a trip through Cen-* 
tral Europe; and A Calendar of Saints for 
Unbelievers (1932), marked by mysticism 
and agnosticism. The Pilgrim Hawk 
(1940), his first work of fiction in 10 years, 
is set in a Paris suburb during the 1920’s 
and concerns three couples, linked by 
three different kinds of love. Apartment in 
Athens (1945) is a novel about a Nazi 
officer quartered with a Greek family, and 
a series of events that ends with the 
mother planning for her children to take 
part in the underground resistance. 

WEST, Benjamin (17^8-1820), born in 
Pennsylvania, had a brief career as a por- 
trait painter and left for studv in Italy 
(1760), where he was popular because of 
his charm and the interest that attached 
to Americans. In 1763 he went jo London 
to remain the rest of his life, under the 
patronage of George III he h^d many 
commissions and was appointed historical 
ainter to the king (1772). He succeeded 
is friend, Joshua Reynolds, as head of the 
Royal Academy (1792)- A prolific painter 
of mythological, Biblical, and historical 
canvases, whose scale Copley dubbed ‘ten- 
acre,’ his best-known works include Death 
of General Wolfey Penn*s Treaty with the 
IndianSy and Christ Healing the Sick, 
Technically competent, he was unduly 
didactic and conventional. His color is 
thin, his figures outlined with hard con- 
tours, and the general effect is cold and 
formd. He nevertheless dominated Ameri- 
can painting for almost fifty years, in- 
fluencing Gilbert Stuart, C.W. and Rem- 
brandt Peale, Trumbull, Dunlap, Allston, 
Morse, and Sully. 

WEST, Nathanael [Nathan Wallen- 
stein Weinstein] (1902-40), New York- 
born author, whose novels are: The Dream 
Life of Balso Snell (1931); Miss lonely- 
hearts (1933), a sad and bitter satire of a 
newspaperman enmeshed in the lives of 
the writers to his lovelorn column; A Cool 
Million (T934), a travesty and attack on 
the Horatio Alger theme; and The Day of 
the Locust (1939), about pathological mis- 
fits on the fringe of Hollywood life. 

WEST, Thomas, see DcIm Warr. 

West Point, site on the western bank of 
the Hudson River, 45 miles north of New 
York City, on which is located the U.S. 
Militai^ Academy (founded 1802). The 
authorized number of the present corps 01 
cadets is 2496. During the Revolution, 
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Washington’s headquarters were at West 
Point {1779) and the following year, when 
Benedict Arnold was in command there, 
he plotted to deliver it to Andr 6 . In addi- 
tion to most of the distinguished officers of 
the lJ.S.Army, students at West Point 
have included Poe, G.H.Derby, and 
Whistler. 

Westchester Farmer, pseudonym of 
Samuel Seabury (q.v.). 

WESTCOTT, Edward Noyes (1846-98), 
after a successful career as a banker in 
Syracuse, New York, wrote the posthu- 
mously published David Harum^ A Story 
of American Life (q.v.,1898), a popular 
novel built around the character of a 
shrewd, humorous country banker in up- 
state New York. A short story was post- 
humously published with his letters in 
The Teller {1901). 


Weaterrelt, character in The Blithedale 
Romance (q.v.). 

Westlock, John, character in The Story 
of a Country Town (q.v.). 

Westmoreland Association, organized 
by R.H.Lee (Feb. 1776) to draw the citi- 
zens of Westmoreland County, Virginia, 
into an agreement to import no British 
goods until the Stamp Act should be re- 
ealed. It is significant as the first of many 
oycotting measures prior to the Revolu- 
tion. 

Wettover Manuscripts^ journals of 
William Byrd (q.v.), which remained un- 
published from 1728 to 1841. They con- 
tain his History of the Dividing Line^ Jour^ 
ney to the Land of Eden^ and Progress to the 
Mines (qq.v.), records of his frontier ex- 
peditions. The name refers to the author’s 
estate, Westover, on the James River. 


Western Messenger, The (1835-41), 
monthly religious and literary magazine, 
edited from Cincinnati and Louisville by 
W.H.Channing, assisted by J.F.Clarke 
(1836-9). Some attempt was made to in- 
terpret the West to the East, but the liter- 
ary contributions were mainly Transcen- 
dental and Unitarian discussions or inter- 
pretations of German and Oriental litera- 
ture, in which, as in other particulars, the 
Messenger preceded The Dial. Emerson 
contributed ‘Good-bye,* ‘The Rhodora, 
‘Each and All,’ and The Humble-Bee, 
while Keats’s ‘Ode to Apollo’ and a part of 
his journal were contributed by his 
brother George. Other contributors in- 
eluded Margaret Fuller, Jones Ve^, 
Parker, C.P.Cranch, Elizabeth Peabody, 
and Parkman. 

Western Monthly Magazine, see ////- 
nois Monthly Magazine. 

Western Monthly Review, see Flint, 
Timothy. 

Western Reserve University, nonscc- 
tarian coeducational institution at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, founded as a men’s college at 
Hudson, Ohio (i 8 a 6 ), and charter^ as a 
university in 1884. Graduates include 
Josiah Strong (1869) and Rupert Hughes 
(189a). 

Western Review end Misceiieneout 
Magazine, see Hunt/f' .G, 

Western Travel, Retrospect oj, sketches 
by Harriet Martineau (q.v.). 

Western University, see Pittsburgh, 
University qf. 


West-Running Brook, poems by Rob- 
ert Frost (q.v.). 

Westways, novel by S.W.Mitchell (q.v.). 
WETHERELL, Elizabeth, pseudonym 
of Susan B. Warner (q.v.). 

WETZEL (or Weitzel), Lewis (1764- 
1808?), Indian fighter and border scout, 
famous as a frontier figure in West Vir- 
ginia and Ohio. As a youth he was cap- 
tured by Indians, and as a result became 
their confirmed and barbarous opponent. 
He figures as Timothy Weasel in Pauld- 
ing’s The Dutchman's Fireside. 

WEXLEY, John (19077 )> New York 
dramatist, whose plays include: The uut 
Mile (1930), dealing with the last days of a 
condemned prisoner; Steel (1931)} TAry 
Shall Not Die (1934), concerned wth the 
Scottsboro Case (q.v.); and Runmng 
Dogs (1938), dealing with the strumde be- 
tween Chinese conservatives and Com- 
munists prior to the Japanese invasion. 
Whale, The, see Mohy-Uick. 

WHALLEY, Edward, see Gaffe. 

Wharf Theatre, see Provincetomt Play- 
ers. 

WHARTON, Edith (Newbold Jones] 
(1862-1937). member of a distinguished 
New York family, was privatdy educated 
in the U.S. and abroad. Her short stones. 
The Greater Inclination (1899), vw fw- 
lowed by The Touchstone (1900), pub- 
lished in England as A Gijtjrom 
which showed the mfluence of Hen^ 
James both in its form as a novelette and 
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in its occupation with ethical values. It is 
concerned with a man torn between his 
desire to obtain money to marry the 
woman he loves, and his reluctance to sell 
the love letters written to him by a cele- 
brated woman. The Valley of Decision 

i q.v.,1902^, her first long novel, is notable 
or its depiction of an 18th-century Italian 
aristocrat of liberal sympathies. After an- 
other novelette. Sanctuary (1903), she 
wrote The House of Mirth (q'V.,i905), the 
story of a New York girl whose attempts 
to make a brilliant marriage lead to ostra- 
cism because she breaks conventional 
standards. As in Henry James, her study 
of the effects of false values here rises 
above the level of the nOvel of manners to 
become tragedy. In 1907 Mrs.Wharton 
moved to France, which she made the 
scene of her novdette, Madame de Trey mes 
(1907), contrasting French and American 
concepts of honor. Her next novel. The 
Fruit of the Tree (1907), set with a back- 
ground of a ^reat American woolen mill, is 
concerned with the inner conflict of a busi- 
ness executive between the demands of his 
work and those of the two women he loves. 
Ethan Frome (q.v.,1911), a sharply etched 
novelette concerning simple New England 
people, is considered her greatest tragic 
8tor)r, and shows a marked d^arture from 
the ironic contemplation of aristocratic 
mores and highly complex characters. Yet, 
as in The House of Mirthy the central prob- 
lem is that of the barriers imposed by local 
conventions upon an individual whose 
happiness depends on rising above them. 

From the fine simplicity of this work the 
author returned to complex treatments of 
moral and social conflicts in The Reef 
(1912) OLtid, The Custom of the Country 
(1913), stories of Americans in France. 

The latter is an international novel of 
manners, contrasting the background of 
an American social climber with the 
standards of her third husband, a French 
patrician. Summer (1917) again employed 
the direct realism of Ethan Fromey in the 
study of a New England girl who returns 
to live with a degenerate group of outlaws, 
in order to escape the mean life of the vil- 
lage to which she has been taken. During 
the First World War, Mrs. Wharton not 
onlj^ gave her energy to relief work, as de- 
scnb^ inFightinzFrancey from Dunkerque 
to Belfort (191 0 , but also made the events 
of the time the subject of her fiction in 
The Marne (1918) and A Son at the Front 
(1923). The Age Innocence (q.v.,1920; 
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Pulitzer Prize, 1921), considered her most' 
skilfully constructed work, shows the ob- 
vious influence of James in the unified 
view of the action as revealed through the 
consciousness of one character, and in the 
ironic handling of Victorian social stand- 
ards in New York high society. After an 
international novel of manners. The 
Glimpses of the Moon (1922), the author 
returned to the American scene in ‘Old 
New York' (1924), four novelettes. False 
Dawny The Old Maid (q.v.). The Sparky 
and ffew Year's Dayy depicting the dec- 
ades from the 1840's to the 1870's. Her 
next three novels deal with the iblations of 
parents and children, and include The 
Mother's Recompense (q.v., 19251, Twilight 
Sleep (1927), and The Children (1928). 
Hudson River Bracketed (1929) us a con- 
trast of the culture of the Middle West 
with that of settled New York society, and 
its sequel. The Gods Arrive (19^2), carries 
the contrast of morals and social conven- 
tions to England and the continent. Al- 
though she wrote two volumes of poetry, 
Artemis to Actteon (1909) and Twelve 
Poems (1926), Mrs.Wharton*s main form 
outside the novel was the short story. Her 
stories were collected in: Crucial Instances 
(1901); The Descent of Man (1904); The 
Hermit and the Wild Woman (1908); Tales 
of Men and Ghosts (1910), cerebral ghost 
stories in the James manner, in which the 
ghosts are projections of men’s mental ob- 
sessions; Xinpi and Other Stories (q.v., 
1916), which in brief form uses her major- 
themes — the brittle standards of high so- 
ciety, the supernatural, the background of 
the World War, the historical study, the 
stunted middle-class lives in 19th-century 
New York; Here and Beyond (1926); Cer- 
tain People (1930); Human Nature (1933); 
The World Over (1936); and Ghosts (1937)- 
The Writing of Fiction (1925) shows her 
artistic credo to be that of James, who 
felt, she said, ‘every great novel must 
first of all be based on a profound sen^ of 
moral values, and then constructed with a 
classical unity and economy of means.* 
She insists that the author must ‘bear in 
mind at each step that his business is not 
to ask what the situation would be likely 
to make of his characters, but what his 
characters, being what they arc, would 
make of the situation • . / In addition to 
travel books, such as Italian Backgrounds 
(1905), A Motor-Flight through France 
(1908), and In Morocco (19^)9 she wrote 
an autobiography, A B^kward Glance 



What li Man? 

(1934). She left an unfinished novel, The 
Buccaneers (1938), concerned with the at- 
tempt of socially unsuccessful American 
jg^rls to enter English society. 

What Is Manff essay by Clemens (q.v.) 
based on his paper, ‘What Is Happiness?,* 
delivered before the Monday Evening 
Club of Hartford (Feb. 1883), rewritten 
(1898), privately published without the 
author's name (1906), and posthumously 
collected in IThat Is Man? and Other 
Essays (1917)* 

In this Platonic dialogue between a 
Young Man and a disillusioned Old Man, 
the mouthpiece of the author's pessimistic 
view of mankind, the Old Man considers 
human beings to be merely mechanisms, 
lacking free will, motivated selfishly by a 
need for self-approval, and completely the 
products of their environment. In an 
‘Admonition to ^ the Human Race,' he 
pleads for the raising of ideals of conduct 
to a point where the individual's satisfac- 
tion will coincide with the best interests 
of the community. 

What Maisie Knew^ novel by Henry 
James (q.v.) published in 1897, 

Beale and Ida Farange, an idle, spend- 
thrift English couple, are divorced when 
their daughter Maisie is six. Each sues for 
custody of the unwanted child, and the 
court arranges that she shall live with 
them alternately for six-month periods. 
This serves their purpose of spite, and 
they earnestly indoctrinate Maisie with 
hateful notions of each other. First she 
stays with Beale, and then with her 
mother and a governess, attractive Miss 
Overmore. The governess is apparently 
strongly attached to her pupil, but quar- 
rels with Ida, who discha^es her in favor 
of Mrs.Wix, an untidy, incompetent old 
woman, whose sentimentality and mother- 
liness win Maisie’s confidence. The child, 
precociously acute, has become aware of 
her position and knows the wisdom of si- 
lence, which is misunderstood as a symp- 
tom of stupidity. At Beale's again, she 
finds Miss Overmore as governess, but the 
oung woman now neglects Maisie to busy 
erself in the afiFairs of Beale. Mrs.Wix 
^nounces the engagement of Ida to Sir 
Claude, with whom she says Maisie is to 
stay, but Miss Overmore retorts by telling 
of her own marriage to Beale. Maisie is 
now an encumbrance, and, when Ida tires 
of Sir Claude and has a succession of lov- 
he in turn falls in love with ‘Mrs. 


What Price Glory 

Beale.* Mrs.Wix appeals to him to leave 
the bad women' and devote himself to 
Maisie. The appeal is futile, though Sir 
Uaude goes to France with Maisie, after 
she refuses to accompany Beale to Amer- 
ica with his latest consort. Mrs.Wix joins 
^ France, informing Sir Claude that 
Mrs.Beale' is now free, which causes him 
to hurry back to England, When he re- 
turns, he asks Maisie to give up Mrs.Wix, 
whom ‘Mrs.Beale' hates, and come to live 
with them. The child replies that she will 
give up Mrs.Wix if he will give up ‘Mrs. 
Beale.' He loves Maisie, but cannot do 
mis, and Maisie and Mrs.Wix return to 
England, their income assured by Sir 
Claude. Still a ‘little girl,' Maisie is far b^ 
yond her years in ‘what she knows,' for in 
her strange situation, aided by her sharp 
vision and the constant moralizing of Mrs. 
Wix, she has come to understand ‘every- 
thing.* 

What Price Glory, play by Maxwell An- 
derson and Laurence Stallings (qq.v.), 
produced in 1924 and published in 1926. 

At the headquarters of a company of 
U.S.marines in France (1918), Captain 
Flagg is a rough professional soldier who 
outdoes his men in profanity, brutality, 
and amorous adventure. First Sergeant 
Quirt, another professional soldier with 
whom the captain maintains a friendly 
enmity, comes to take charge of the com- 
pany during Flagg’s week of leave in 
raris, and during mat time appropriates 
Flagg’s ‘girl' Charmain^ daughter of the 
innkeeper Pete de la Cognac. Pete de- 
mands that Quirt marry the girl he has 
‘ruined* or pay him 500 francs, and Flagg 
takes advantage of this opportunity for 
retaliation by ordering the Sergeant to 
marry Charmaine or face a court-martial. 
The wedding is interrupted by orders for 
the company to proceed into action, and 
they are promised a month's leave if they 
can find a prisoner for the Intelligence 
Service. Quirt is wounded and returns to 
Charmaine, while Flagg goes into action 
and g^ts his prisoner. Flagg and Quirt, to- 
gether again, drink and quarrel in their 
customary way, then gamble for Char- 
maine. Flagg wins, but headquarters sud- 
denly revokes the promised leave, and the 
weary soldiers leave for the front agrin, 
forgetting their quarrels and Charmrine. 
as (Juirt concludes: ‘What a lot of God 
damn fools it takes to make a war! Hey, 
Flagg, wait for baby 1 * 
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WHEATLBY, Phillis (1753 ?-84), Nc- 
gro poet brought from Africa, became a 
slave of the Boston merchant, John 
Wheatley, who encouraged her tdent. 
Poems on Various Subjects (1773) is repre- 
sentative of her derivative poetry, typical 
of her century. Her work was famous 
among American intellectuals, and when 
the source of their authorship was ques- 
tioned in England, many people vouched 
for her originality, including Jefferson, 
who nevertheless said h^ poetry was be- 
neath the dignity of criticism. 

WHEATON, Henry (1785-1848), born 
in Rhode Island, studi^ law in the U.S. 
and abroad, and became a leading New 
York lawyer and an editor of a Jdferso- 
nian newspaper. While charg6 d’affaires to 
Denmark (1827-35), he wrote History of 
the Northmen (1831), defending the pre- 
Columbian discovCTy of America. Hold- 
ing a similar post in Berlin (1835-46), he 

? iublished Elements of International Law 
1836) and History of the Law of Nations 
(1845), complementary volumes that 
caused him to be ranked as the outstand- 
ing American expounder and historian of 
international law. The form^ work was 
later edited in a notable edition by R.H. 
Dana, Jr. (q.v.). 

Wheel of Time^ The^ stories by Henry 
James (q.v.). 

WHEELER, Edward L., see Deadwood 
Dick. 

WHEELOGK, Eleazar (1711-79), Con- 
gregational clergyman of Connecticut, be- 
came the first president of Dartmouth 
Collie (1769-79) when this institution 
was feund^ both as a classical seminary 
and to continue his former school for In- 
dians (founded 1754). His Plain and Faiths 
ful Narrative of the .. . Indian Charity* 
School at Lebanon was published in 17^, 
with additions following until 1775. 

WHEELOGK, John Hall (1886- ), 

New York poet, while at Harvard wrote 
with Van Wyck Brooks, Verses by Two 
Under^aduates (1905). His next works. 
The Human Fantasy (1911) and The Be* 
lovtd Adventure (1912), are exuberant, ath- 
letic lyrics indicating the influence of 
Whitman and Henley. His later verse, in 
Love and Liberation (1913), Dust and 
Light (1919), The Black Panther (1922), 
The Bright Doom and other vol- 


umes, show a change to philoso|>hic 
poetry, tinged by ethereal mysticism, 
though still possessed of the same rhetor- 
ical qualities. A collection, PoemSy 1911- 
1936, was issued in 1936. ^ 


WHEELWRIGHT, John (r. 1592-1679), 
Congregational clergvman, emigrated to 
New England (1630), where in the en- 
suing Antinomian controversy he sup- 

S >rted the views of his sister-in-law Anne 
utchinson. He was therefore banished 
(1637), and became a pastor of churches . 
outside the Massachusetts jurisdiction. 
His Mercurius Americanus (jp4f) was a 
reply to the history of the Antinomians 
written by Thomas Weld (q.y.). He was 
later allowed to return to the colony and 
held a pastorate. \ 

When Johnny Comes marching 
Homey Civil War marching song, based 
on an old Nwo melody, composed by the 
bandmaster r.S.Gilmore in 1 863 under the 
pseudonym Louis Lambert. The words 
are by T.B.Bishop (q.v.). Roy Harris has 
written an overture bas^ on the tune. 


When Knighthood Was in Flowery 
novel by Charles Major (q.v.). 


When Lilacs Last in the Door Yard 
Bloom^dy degy on the death of Lincoln 
by Whitman v^-v.), first published in Se^ 
quel to Drum*Taps (1865-^) and incorpo- 
rated in Leaves of Grass (1867). 

The i^et, lamenting the death of his 
hero, brings a sprig of lilac for the 'coffin 
that slowly passes . . .’ and perfumes 
'the grave of him I love’ with ‘the breath 
of my chant’ and ‘sea-winds, blown from 
east and west.’ Held by the lilac and the 
drooping star in the west, representative 
of Lincoln the man, the poet cannot 
answer the ‘song of the bleeding throat’ 
of the ‘shy and hidden* thrush until he 
finds consolation in the thought of im- 
mortality announced in the carol of 
dea^ sung by the grav-brown bird. Hear- 
ing it ‘joyously sing the dead, . . . Laved 
in the flood of thy bliss, O death,* the 
poet sees a vision of the late w^, whose 
dead are at rest, and whose living alone 
suffer. Finally the song of the thrush 
arouses an echo in the poet’s soul, and 


Lilac and star and bird twined with the chant 
of my sod, . 

There in the fragrant pines and the cedars dusa 
and dim. 
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^h«re the Blue Beginf 

TFhere the Blue Begins, fantasy by 
Christopher Morley (q.v.) published in 
1922. 

w Mr.Gissing, a romantically-minded dog, 
lives a comfortable bachelor life in subur- 
ban Canine Estates, until his vague desire 
to attain the blue horizon is accentuated 
by the coming of spring. When he adopts 
three puppies, Bunks, Groups, and Ydp- 
crs, his Japanese pug servant Fuji deserts 
him, and he hires Mrs.Spaniel to care for 
the ‘children/ Tired of domestication, he 
seeks adventure in employment as a floor- 
walker and then as manager of Beagle and 
Company: seeks spiritual truth as a 

K her for the wealthy congregation on 
atian Heights, but is hounded out of 
his position by the orthodox, and escapes 
on a steam-roller: and finally seeks the 
blue horizon itself as a stowaway on the 
Pomerania, Captain Scottie, overcome by 
Gissing*s theological arguments, relin- 
quishes command to the stowaway, who 
finds the ‘blue* no nearer. In a foreign port 
he discovers a human tramp whom he 
takes to be God, and worships. Just in 
time for a Christmas celebration, he re- 
turns to the puppies and Mrs.Spaniel, and 
finds the flame of the coals in the domestic 
furnace to be ‘a clear immortal blue/ 

Whig Party, first formally organized in 
1836, although its origins are traced to the 
earliest opposition to Jacksonian Democ- 
racy in the 1820*$, and the name was ap- 
plied before the Revolution to followers of 
British Whig politics. The Anti-Masonic 
and National Republican parties (qq.v.) 
combined with other dissident groups in 
supporting Clay for the presidency (1832), 
and in 1836 they formed the Whig party, 
although, failine to select a compromise 
candidate, they had three nominees, Web- 
ster, Harrison, and H.LWhite, thus giv- 
ing the election to the Democrats. From 
this time the Whigs increased in power, 
with Webster and Clajr remaining the 
principal leaders. Sectional differences 
again split the party after its victorjr of 
^840. in which Harrison was elected, since 
the President's death placed his vice presi- 
dent, Tyler, in office, and the latter lost 
the support of Congress and his cabinet 
by his stand on the national bank issue, 
pay, the Whig nominee in 1844, was de- 
feated by Polk, but four years later the 
party succeeded in electing Zachary Tay- 
lor. The sectional dissension following the 
Compromise of 1850 ended the influence of 


Whipple 

the Whigs, although Winfield Scott was a 
compromise candidate in 1852, with a 
paradoxical platform endorsing slavery. 
At this time, those who favored a mainte- 
nance of tht status quo were called ‘Cotton 
Whigs, while antislavery and free soil ad- 
known as ‘Conscience 
wnigs. The former joined the Democratic 
party after i8y2, while the latter entered 
the Abolitionist, Free-Soil, and Know- 
Xno thing groups until the founding of the 
Kepublican party. 

WhilomviUe Stories, 13 tales by Ste- 
phen Crane (q.v.) published in 1900. Ex- 
cept for The Knife,* concerned with the 
humorous tribulations of two colored citi- 
zens of WhilomviUe, when both try to 
steal the same watermelon, the stories deal 
with typical childhood incidents among 
boys and girls of this small New York 
town. 

‘The Angel Child* tells of an ingenious 
birthday entertainment invented by little 
Cora Trescott, who treats her friends to 
haircuts at the shop of an unperceptive 
barber, to the alarm and sorrow of their 
parents. ‘Lynx-Hunting* details the ad- 
ventures of three small boys with a rifle, 
who seek a lynx, aim at a chipmunk, and 
hit a farmer*s cow. ‘The Lover and the 
Telltale* is concerned with the tragedy of 
Jimmie Trescott, who attacks his school- 
fellows because they have derided him for 
writing a love letter to his cousin Cora, 

' and is kept after school by his teacher. 
‘The Trial, Execution, and Burial of 
Homer Phelps* tells of the imaginative 
play of a group of boys, and the misfor- 
tunes of their unwilling victim, ‘A Little 
Pilgrimage* deals with the disastrous error 
of Jimmie Trescott, who leaves his Sun- 
day school because it has been announced 
there will be no Christmas tree this year, 
only to join another that follows the same 
policy. ‘ “Showin* OflF** * is a humorous 
account of the rivalry between two young- 
sters for the favors of a vain little girl in a 
red hood. 

WHIPPLE, Edwik Percy (1819-86), 
Massachusetts author and lyceum lec- 
turer, who in his day was ranked with Poe 
and Lowell as an authoritative American 
critic. He is now best remembered for his 
rather generous estimates of early Ameri- 
can wnters in American Literature and 
Other Papers (1887) and Recollections qf 
Eminent Men (1887). More discriminating 
appraisals of foreign literature are 
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eluded in Essays and Reviews (1849), Lec^ 
tures on Subjects Connected with Literature 
and Life (1850), and Literature of the Age 
of Elizabeth (1869), collected from his ad- 
^esses, lectures, and articles first pub- 
lished in The North American Review and 
other periodicals. Charles Dickens. The 
Man and His Work (2 vols.,1912) was 
posthumously published. 

WHIPPLE, T[homas] K[ingJ ( 1 890-1939), 
professor of English at the University 
of California, author of Spokesmen (1928), 
a study of modern writers and Amer- 
ican life, and Study Out the Land (1943). 

Whirligigs, stories by W.S.Porter (q.v.). 

Whisky Rebellion, The, western Penn- 
sylvania insurrection (1794) occurred 
when the Scotch-Irish setders resented 
Hamilton’s excise tax on liquors (i79i}> as 
discriminatory and detrimental to their 
livelihood. Washington dispatched 15,000 
militia under Henry Lee and brought 
about peaceful submission. 

WHISTLER, James Abbott McNeill 
(1834-1903), born in LowelL Massachu- 
setts was reared in Russia, England, and 
the U.S., and attended West Point, from 
which he was dismissed (1854) because of 
failure in chemistry. "Had silicon been a 
gas, I would have been a major-general* 
was one of his later bons mots. In 1855 he 
went abroad for the remainder of his life, 
first to study art in Paris, where he was 
influenced by Courbet, Manet, D6gas, 
and Fantin-Latour. His adherence to the 
French realistic movement is evident in 
The White Girl (1862), exhibited with 
great acclaim just before he rnoved to Lon- 
don. There he continued to live except for 
brief visits to the continent and a sudden 
trip to Valparaiso (1866) on an abortive 
filibustering campaign. In England his ec- 
centric dress and quick wit made him a 
consi>icuqus figure of the time. His in- 
creasing interest in Japanese prints, al- 
ready evident in The Little White Girl 
(1864), became paramount in the Thames 
series, which began in 1865. In the paint- 
ings of this period, called nocturnes, har- 
monies, and symphonies, Whistler re- 
jected the illusion of the third dimension, 
and replaced contrasts of color by an all- 
pervading gray tone. This technique, and 
his proclamation that art is justified for its 
own sake, enraged the academicians, who 
exalted story-telling, and the Pre-Raph- 
aelite brotherhood, who emphasized me- 


ticulous detail. His Black and Gold’-^The* 
Falling Rocket, exhibited in 1877^ led 
Ruskin, the leading English art critic, to 
denounce him for his "Cockney impu*. 
dence’ in "Binging a pot of paint in the 
public’s face.’ A lawsuit was brought by 
Whistler, who was awarded one farthing 
and was forced into bankruptcy by the 
heavy expenses of the trial. Among his 
most famous works are the portrait of his 
mother, painted about 1865 and entitled 
An Arrangement in Grey and Black, and 
the Portrait of Carlyle. While the contours 
are soft and the forms fade into gray tonal 
harmonies, these qualities are hot carried 
to excess as in the later paintings, whose 
blurred tones often destroy tho substance 
and envelop the form completely. His 
most famous large decorative work is the 
blue and gold Peacock Room created for 
Leyland House (now in the National Gal- 
lery of American Art, Washington, D.C.). 
He was equally renowned for his fine 
etching, an art which he did much to 
revive. His fine linear rhythm is at its 
best in his early Little French series, 
which was later followed by the Thames 
series and the two Venice series, in which 
his superb technique deteriorates into vir- 
tuosity, and the keen line disappears in 
the diffused pattern. His acidulous, epi- 
grammatic humor is expressed in Whistler 
V. Ruskin: Art v. Art Critics (1878); 
Mr.WhistlePs 'Ten U Clock' (1888), a 
statement of his artistic creed, both of 
which were reprinted and further de- 
veloped in The Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies (1890); two series of Propositions', 
and Eden versus Whistler, The Baronet and 
the Butterfly (1899), a record of his lawsuit 
over his portrait of Ladv Eden. His 
friends, Joseph and Elizabeth Pennell, 
wrote his official Life (1908) and edited his 
Journals (1921). 

WHITAKER, Alexander (1585-1614), 
Anglican clergyman, emigrated to Vir- 
ginia (1611), where he resided as a minis- 
ter. He is best remembered for his instruc- 
tion and conversion of Pocahontas, and 
for his book. Good News from Virginia 
(1613), a sermon which, in urging greater 
support from the mother country, gives a 
clear picture of the character and dimate 
of the region and the native tribes. 

WHITCHER, Frances Miriam (1814- 
52), New York author of a popular series 
of humorous sketches in colloquial dialect. 
These sketches of Yankee characters con- 
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tained the first American feminine comic 
figures to be portrayed at length, and with 
good-natured satire depicted typical fern- 
Hfnine foibles of the time. After publication 
in Godey^s Lady's Book and other maga- 
zines, they were collected in The Widow 
Bedott Papers (1856) and Widow Sprig- 
ginsy Mary Elmery and Other Sketches 
(1867). In 1879 Petroleum V. Nasby 
dramatized the Widow Bedott sketches, 
preserving much of the original dialogue. 

WHITE, Andrew Dickson (1832-1918), 
born in New York, graduated from Yale 
(1853), studied abroad, and became a pro- 
jfessor of history at the University of Mich- 
igan (1857-63). As a major founder of 
Cornell and its first president (1867- 
85) he made it a co-educational, nonsec- 
tarian university to ‘battle mercantile 
morality and temper military passion,’ 
emphasizing the natural sciences, agri- 
culture, and engineering. A leader of 
higher education in the U.S., he is ranked 
with C.W.Eliot and ^ D.C.Gilmore. He 
later served as Minister to Germany 
(1879-81) and Russia (1892-4), and Am- 
bassador to Germany (1897), and headed 
the American delegation to the Hague 
Conference (1899) for creating an interna- 
tional court of arbitration. His books in- 
clude the rationalistic History of the War^ 
fare of Science with Theology in Christen-^ 
dom (2 vols.,1896). Seven Great Statesmen 
in the Warfare of Humanity with Un- 
reason (1910), and an Autobiography (2 
vols.,1905). 

WHITE, Edward Lucas (1866-1934), 
Maryland author of romantic novels in- 
cluding Andivius Hedulio (1921), set in 
the later Roman empire, and El Supremo 
(1916), set in 19th-century Paraguay. 

WHITE, EfLWYN] B[rooksJ (1899- ), 

humorist and satirist of contemporary cul- 
ture, whose works include: The Lady is 
Cold (1929) and TheFox of Peapack (1938), 
poems; Alice Through the Cellophane 
0933 )> witty criticism of modern trends; 
^0 Vadimusf oTy The Case for the Bicycle 
(1939)9 stories and sketches about com- 
plexities of urban and suburban life; One 
Man's Meat (1942, enlai^ed 1944), essays 
on conflicts in life and his solution of rural 
family living; The Wild Fla^ (1946)9 re- 
printing New Yorker editorials on world 
government; Here is New York (1949)9 ^ 
impression of the city \ Every Day is Satur- 
day (1934), collecting New Yorker edi- 
torial essays; The Second Tree from the 


^(pjrr (1954), essays and poetry; Stuart 
Little (1945), a fantasy about a mouse in a 
human family; and Charlotte's Web (1952), 
another child’s story, about a girl’s pets; 
a pig and a spider. 

WHITE, Horace (1834-1916), as editor 
of the Chicago Tribune (1865-74), sup- 
ported civil-service reform, fiscal reform, 
and liberal Republican views. In 1881 he 
became an editor of both the New York 
Evening Post and The Nationy becoming 
editor-in-chief of the former (1899-1903). 
His editorship was distinguished for in- 
dependence in politics, opposition to im- 
perialist views, championship of sound 
money, and civil service reform. His best- 
known book is Money and Banking: Il- 
lustrated by American History (1895). 
WHITE, John (1575-1648), English 
Puritan clergyman, did not emigrate but 
helped found both the Dorchester jCom- 
pany (q.v.,1623) and the Massachusetts 
Bay Company (q.v.,1629). His tract. The 
Planter's Plea (1630), shows the economic 
and social value of emigration and fur- 
nishes a pleasant account of the colony’s 
early history. 

WHITE, John (#.1585-93)9 Virginia 
colonist, noted for his watercolors of the 
flora and fauna of America, and of the na- 
tive Indians, published to illustrate the 
Brief e and True Report of .. . Virginia 
by Thomas Hariot (q.v.,1590). A John 
White, considered to be the same man, 
was Ralegh’s governor of the Roanol^ 
colony (1587) and Hakluyt published his 
account of a voyage to Virginia (1590)* 
WHITE, Richard Grant (1821-85), 
New York critic, self-appointed arbiter of 
literature, music, and art for the city. De- 
spite his emphasis on social distinctions 
and his occasional scholastic errors, he was 
a graceful man of letters somewhat akin to 
his friend C.E.Norton, and obviously of 
Brahmin stock. In addition to his many 
contributions to periodicals, he was the 
author of Handbook of Christian Art 
(1853); The New Gospel of Peace (1863-6), 
a satire on the Copperheads; Words and 
Their Uses (1870); Studies in Shakespeare 
(188O; and an edition of Shakespeare re- 
published as the Riverside text. 

Stanford White (1853-1906), his son, 
was a prominent New York architect who 
first worked with H.H.Richardson and 
Aen, after study in Europe in the com- 
pany of Saint-Gaudens, joined the firm 
of C.F.McKim (q.v.). He was mainly in^ 
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terested in the decorative aspect of build- 
ing and interior design. He helped plan 
the Boston Public Library, Madison 
Square Garden, the Washington Ardi, 
and New York University. He was killed 
by Harry K. Thaw. 

WHITE, Stewart Edward (1873-1947), 
Michigan author, long resident in Calilor- 
nia, whose early experiences among river- 
men, miners, and lumberjacks furnished 
the setting and subjects for his novels of 
rugged outdoor life, including The Claim 
Jumpers (1901), The Blazed Trail (1902), 
and The Rules oj the Game (1910). His 
Story of California (1927) is a trilogy com- 
post of three historical romances, Gold 
(1913), The Gray Dawn (1915), and The 
Rose Dawn (1920). Later novels include 
The Long Rtfle (i 93 ^)y Ranchero (i933)> 
Folded Hills (1934), and Stampede (1942), 
set in California, and Wild Geese Calling 
(1940), about pioneer farmers in Alaska. 
Anchors to Windward (1943) znA Speaking 
for Myself (1943) express his beliefs. 

WHITE, William Allen (1868-1944), 
born in Kansas, purchased the Emporia 
Gazette (1895) and became a famous inde- 
pendent editor following publication of 
his editorial, ‘What’s the Matter with 
Kansas?’ (Aug. 15, 1896), a conservative 
attack on the Populists, indirectly aiding 
McKinley’s election. White was prom- 
inent in the Bull Moose party and became 
a leader of the Republican party. His Ga- 
zette editorials were collected in The Editor 
and His People (1924) zxid Forty Years on 
Main Street (1937). His many bc^ks ex- 
pressing his social and political views in- 
clude: The Real Issue and Other Stories 
(1896), The Court of Boyville (1899), 
Stratagems and Spoils (1901), In Our 
Town (1906), A Certain Rich Man (q.v., 
1909), The Old Order Changeth (1910), 
God's Puppets (1916), In the Heart of a 
Fool (1918), Masks in a Pageant (1928), A 
Puritan in Babylon: The Story of Calvin 
Coolidge (1938), and The Changing West 
(1939). His Autobiography (1946, Pulitzer 
Prize 1947) and Selected Letters (1947) 
were published posthumously. 

William L[indsay] White (1900- ), 
his son, is a journalist and correspondent, 
whose books include: Whae People Said 
(1938), a novel; Journey for Margaret 
(1941), about experiences as a wartime 
corresTOndent in England; They Were Ex- 
pendable (1942), about a patrol boat 
squadron in tke Pacific war; $peens Die 
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Proudly (1943), on the U.S. Army Air' 
Forces in the Pacific; Report on the Rus- 
sians (i945);Rrparf o»/^Grn»0nj(i947); 
and Back Down the Ridge (1953), on the~ 
Korean War. 

WHITE, William S[mith] (1906- ), 
Texas-born journalist, a war correspon- 
dent in World War II and, for The New 
York Times^ a Washington corre^ondent 
(1945- ). His life of Robert A. Taft, The 
Taft Story (1954), won a Pulitzer Prize. 
White Fang, novel by Jack London 
(q.v.), published in 1906 as a complement 
to The Call of the Wild (q.v.)./ 

White Fang, offspring of Ian Indian 
wolf-dog and a wolf, is sold b^his Indian 
owner to Beauty Smith, a white man who 
torments him to make him even\ more sav- 
age, in order that he may win \in profes- 
sional dogfights. He is rescued ^y a min- 
ing engineer, Weedon Scott, who subdues 
his ferocity by kindness. His master takes 
White Fan^ from his home on the Yukon 
to California where the process of domes- 
tication is completed. White Fang dies 
while saving the Scott home from an 
attack by an escaped convict. 

White House, The, popular name of the 
Executive Mansion or official residence of 
the President of the U.S. at Washington, 
D.C. The design of the building, probably 
suggested by the Duke of Leinster [s palace 
(Dublin), was planned by the Irish-born 
architect, James Hoban, and stands on a 
site chosen by L’Enfant and approved by 
Washington. The cornerstone was laid in 
1792. John Adams was the first President 
to live there. Its sandstone walls are 
ainted white. After having been burned 
y the British troops (1814), the building 
was restored by Hoban, and major addi- 
tions have been made by Latrobe and 
later by the firm of McKim, Mead and 
White. 

Whiter Jacket; or. The World in a Man- 
of-War, semi-autobiographical novel by 
Melville (q.v.), based on his service on 
the man-of-war United States (Aug. 1843- 
Oct. 1844) and published in 1850. 

The narrator, a young seaman nearing 
the end of a three-year cruise on the U.S. 
frigate Neoersink, is nicknamed ‘White- 
Jacket’ after he buys a white pea jacket 
m Callao, Peru. On the voyage around 
Cape Hornandupthe Atlanticcoastjitp^ 
tects him in rough weather, distinguish^ 
him among the crew, and nearly causes ms 
death when it wrajM about his head vn a 
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gtofm, so that he falls from a yard-arm 
into the sea. There are few other catas- 
trophes, for the interest of the tale derives 
not from plot but from character and ob- 
serv^ detail. The most striking characters 
include: Jack Chase, *our noble first cap- 
tain of the top,* handsome, cultured, ‘in- 
comparable* young officer, who wins the 
love and admiration of ‘White-Jacket* and 
all the crew; Captain Claret, ‘a large, 
portly man, a Harry the Eighth afloat, 
bluff and hearty*; Mr.Pert, the youthful 
. midshipman; and Surgeon Cuticle, whose 
indifference to suffering and human values 
is shown in his unnecessary amputation of 
the leg of a seaman, which results in the 
patient*s death. During the long voyage 
from Peru to Virginia, these officers and 
the diverse crew are .depicted in their 
daily activities, including scenes of fero- 
cious punishment for minor misdeeds, and 
other malpractices; and the author dis- 
cusses other evils inherent in the auto- 
aatic system, the inhumane rwmenta- 
tion, and the degrading effects of the pre- 
vailing living conditions, partly counter- 
act^ i>y the exuberant joys of sea life. 

White Sister, The, romance by F.M. 
Crawford (q.v.). 

White Slave, The, novel by Richard Hil- 
dreth (q.v.). 

White Steed of the Prairies, see Pacing 
Mustang. 

White Wings, dramatic fantasy by 
Philip Barry (q.v.), produced in 1926 and 
published in I9^^7« r 

Archie Inch, the last of a long line of 
‘white wings,* or street-cleaning contrac- 
tors, has inherited the family admiration of 
the horse as the symbol of all that is fine 
in ci^lization. Although he loves Mary 
Todd, he renounces her because her wthCT 
has invented die automobil^ which 
threatens to drive the horse from the 
streets, 
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as a single horse remains. Mary, still in 
love with him, setdes this matter by 
shooting Joseph, the last horse, and Archie 
learns to drive a taxi, carting off in it the 
mortal remains of Joseph and the Major, 
who has remained faithful to the family 
tradition unto death. 

WHITEFIBLD, George (1714-70). Eng- 
lish evangelist, while at Cixford (1735) 
came under the influence of John and 
Charles Wesley, the founders of Method- 
ism (q.v.). His histrionic ability, zeal, and 
belief in himself as a divinely inspired 
teacher, made him the leader of the Meth- 
odists after the departure of the Wesleys 
for Georgia, and he drew large audiences 
throughout England. After a short stay in 
Georgia (May-Sept. 1738), he return^ to 
preach in England at outdoor meetings, 
since the Church of England was now 
closed to him. He returned to America 
(1739) and was instrumental in promoting 
the Great Awakening. Although he made 
many enemies and was suspended from 
his ecclesiastical office for his irregular 
doctrine and actions, he nevertheless at- 
tracted such diverse adherents as the Ten- 
nents and Jonathan Edwards, and even 
won the financial support of Franklin. In 
England (1741-4) Whitefield continued 
his inflexible but emotional way, even 
breaking with the Wesleys and becoming a 
leader of the Calvinistic Methodists, al- 
though on his next trip to America (i744~ 
8) many Congregationalists turned 
against him, the fervor of the Great Awak- 
ening having waned. He made later visits 
to America ( 1751 >i754~5>i 763-4,1769- 
70), continuing to be famous for his dy- 
namic preaching, since the manner more 
than the matter attracted his large audi- 
ences, and his many sermons, pamphlets, 
and letters, though widclv read, were less 
effective. A selection of his fr orks was 
published (6 vols., 177^7^)* 
WHITEHEAD, Alfred North (1861- 
048), English philosopher and mathema- 
• • M 9iifhnr and educator 


caus^ Archie, his father, and his pomp- ^ ® (1924-36). He has 

ous grandfather, Major Inch, 


their money and descend in the sociw 
scale, ever holding to their outworn cr^ 
and bdief in their own importance. Archie 
finally becomes so cmbittcrrf 
would be willing to turn against ws for- 
mer beliefs, were it not that he is bound by 
a deathbed promise to his mother tha-t he 
will never enter another profession as long 


develop a philosophy of 
based on modern scientific knowledge but 
essentially idealistic, conceiving a univw- 
sal. imp^nal ddty as the source “f g 
existence, and religious 
unifying and supremely 
Lowledge. Objects m nature are then 
viewed as organically interrelated and en- 
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gaged in a constant process of evolution- (1907), a realistic story of the relatioii of 
ary change which is divinely ordered, criminals to modern society; and. a hu- 
Written in occasion^ly highly technical manitarian plea for social and prison re- 
lan^^e, his principal works include: form; JMardin and Son (1923), a charac;^ 
Principia Mathematica (3 vols.,1910-13), ter study of the contrasts between twcT 
written with Bertrand Russell; generations; Uprooted (1926) and Trans-- 

ization of Thought (1916); The Principles planted (1927), novels contrasting Ameri- 
qf Natural Knowledge The Concept can and continental standards; and Big 

of Nature (1920); The Principle of Relation Matt (1928), a character study of a typical 
ity (1922); Science and the Modem IVorld machine politician. In addition to his 
(1925); Religion in the Making (1926); autobiography, Forty Years of It (1910), 
Symbolism: Its Meaning and Effect (1927); Whitlock wrote Belgium: A Personal Rec^ 
The Aim of Education (1928); Process and ard (1919), books on contemporary pol- 
Reality (1929); The Function of Reason itics, and biographies. 

(1929); Adventures of Ideas (1933); Na^ i 

ture and Life (1934); and Modes of WHITMAN, Albery Allson (1851- 
Thought (1938), the last being a summary 1901), Negro poet and clergyman, whose 
introduction to his philosophy. Essays potmsy Not a Man and Yet a Man 
in Science and Philosophy (1947) includes The Rape of Florida (1884), r^rinted as 
autobiographical materid. Twasinta's Seminoles (i885),\ and An 

Idyll of the South (1901), are harratives 
WHITHORNE, Emerson (1884- )> dealing with Negroes and Indians. 

Ohio-born com^ser, studied abroad, and 

became a New lork critic and editor un- WHITMAN, Marcus (1802-47), Oregon 
til he turned exclusively to composing pioneer, born in New Yorl^ was sent by 
(1922). His works, distinctively modern the American Board of Commissioners 
in rhythm, but relatively traditional in for Foreign Missions (Presbyterian) as a 
melodic content, include: New York Days physician and missionary to the Indians 
and NightSy a suite for piano, frequently of the Pacific Northwest (1835), and set- 
performed in orchestral arrangements; a tied near the site of the present Walla 
Poem for piano and orchestra; a quintet Walla, Washington (1836). Conflicts with 
for piano and strings; Fata Morganay a other denominations led him to make an 
symphonic poem or !.«/«'( 1 92 0, a arduous seven-months’ horseback trip 
ballet; incidental music for Marco Millions cast (1842-3) to strengthen his missionary 
(1928); and The Grim Troubadour and position, and not, as is often claimed, to 
Saturday's Child, song cycles based on ’save Orj^on* for the U.S. He returned 
poems by Countfc Cullen. (1843) with a great company of emigrants, 

whose actions and introduction of an epi- 
WHITLOGK, Brand (1869-1934), Ohio demic turned the Indians against Whit- 
journalist and lawyer, after serving as a man and caused an uprising in which he 
liberal reform ma)ror of Toledo (i905~i3)> and his wife were murdered. This tragedy 
was appointed Minister (later Ambassa- and the Indian war that ensued may have 
dor) to Belgium (1913-22). During the hastened the passage of the Oregon Terri- 
war he distinguished himself as a human- tory law. Whitman wrote many pamphlets 
itarian worker, both in behalf of such in- and newspaper articles pointing out the 
dividuals as Edith Cavell and in relief ad- resources of the Territory. He and his 
ministration. His liberal interests were wife are the subjects of Honor6 Morrow’s 
shown in novels that belong to the nascent novel. We. Must March (1925). 
period of realism, mainly set in the town 

of Macochee, whose original was his home, WHITMAN, Sarah Helen [Power] 
Urbana, Ohio. These include: The Thir^ (1803-78), Rhode Island poet, after the 
teenth District (1902), an objective depic- death of her husband became engaged to 
tion of the corruption of American politics Poe (f.1848). Several of her poems con- 
and the inevitable moral disint^ation of cem him and more bear the obvious in- 
those concerned in it; Her Infinite Variety fluence of his style. Some of her verse was 
(1904), a light account of the embroil- collected in Hours of Life (1853), and a 
ments of suffragettes in politics; The complete edition appeared posthum^sly 
Happy Average T^90^> a semi-autobio- (1879). She defend^ Poe against Gns- 
graphical novel; The Turn of the Balance wold and others in her book, Edgar Poe 
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ind His Critics (i860). The second of 
Poe’s poems entitled To Helen’ was ad- 
dressed to her^ and his Last Letters to her 
were published in 1909. 


WHITMAN, Walt[er] (1819-92), was 
bom on Long Island, of English, Dutch, 
and Welsh stock. His family lived in 
Brooklyn (r.i 823-33), where Walt was ed- 
ucated, and he later served as printer’s 
devil, journeyman compositor, and itiner- 
ant school teacher, besides editing the 
‘ Long Islander (1838-9). Meanwhile he was 
reading the Bible, Shakespeare, Ossian, 

Scott, rlomer, and something of the Greek 
and Hindu poets, the Nibelungenlied, and 
Dante, all of which, either in rhythm or 
thought, influenced his later writing. He 
entered politics as a Democrat, and after 
1841 was actively associated with at least 
10 newspapers and magazines in New 
York and Brooklyn. Such poems as he 
published were conventional and medio- 
cre, and to the Democratic Review (1841- 
5) ne contributed manv thin, sentimental, 
melancholy stories. These early writings 
were gathered in The Uncollected Poetry 
and Prose of Walt Whitman (2 vols.,1921) 
and The Half-Breed and Other Stories 
(1927). At this time he also wrote a tem- 
perance tract, Franklin Evans; or^ The 
Inebriate: A Tale of the Times (1842). He 
became editor of the Brooklyn Eagle 
(1846), a Democratic party paper in 
which he denounced the ‘mad fanaticism’ 
of the Abolitionists, but so obviously fa- 
vored the Free-Soil party that he was dis- 
charged (1848). His writings for this pa- 
per have been collected as The Gathering of 
the Forces (2 vols.,1920). In February 1848 
he went to New Orleans with his broths 
Jeff, who with George was the most inti- 
mate with him among his nine brothers 
and sisters. He was an editor of the New 
Orleans Crescent for three months, during 
which manv biographers have contended 
he had a love affair with an octoroon, 
which was the chief force in altering his 
character. Such assertions are primarily 
based on interpretations of ‘Once I Pass’d 
throutth a Populous City' (q.y.), which is 
probably more literary than bio^aphical. 
Whitman’s later statement to J.A.Sym- 
onds and others that he was the father of 
jllegitimate children is probably one of the 
legends with which he liked to endow him- 
self. Returning to Brooklyn, he came by 
way of St.Louis, Chicago, and upstate 
New York, for the first time seeing some- 
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thing of the frontier that so strongly af- 
fected his philosophy, as in such poems as 
Pionwrs! O Pioneers!’ and ‘The Song of 
the Broad Axe’ (qq.v.) He edited various 
papers, including the Brooklyn Times^ 
from which his contributions have been 
collected in I Sit and Look Out (1932). 
Meanwhile, as before, he was acquainted 
with the varying aspects of the metropolis, 
listening to the oratory of the time, be- 
coming intimate with drivers of omnibuses 
and ferryboat pilots, joining the crowds at 
bathing beaches, and hearing Shake- 
speare and Italian opera, all of which had 
an effect on the themes and manner of his 
poetry. Although he had earlier affected 
the mien of a dandy, he now dressed as a 
‘rou^h,’ and his actions and ideas were 
leadme toward the climax of 1855. Just as 
it has been supposed that he underwent a 
transformation in New Orleans, it is 
thought that he passed through some mys- 
tical experience at this time. It is prob- 
ably more realistic to suppose that his 
book grew out of a slow and conscious ef- 
fort to employ his experiences and his own 
maturity. Although he consistently cele- 
brated himself as an average man^ he was 
probably feeling his uni^e qualities more 
definitely than ever. Divided between 
faith in democratic equality and belief in 
the individual rebel against society’s re- 
strictions, he combined the figure of the 
average man and the superman in his con- 
ception of himself. He certainly diflered in 
the hypersensitivity that made him as 
zealous in pursuing emotional freedom 
through love as he had been in pursuing 
social freedom through democracy. He 
differed also in his frequent, forceful dec- 
larations of his democratic love for man, 
and he has been considered a homosexual. 
Such abnormal sensitivity and extreme 
sensuousness appear to be primary forces 
in his poetry. Other influences included 
Goethe’s autobic^aphy, which showed 
him a man surveying the universe in terms 
of himself; Hegel’s philosophy, which sup- 
plied the idea of a cosmic consciousnw 
evolving through conflict and contradic- 
tion toward a definite objective; and Car- 
lyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship^ which 
suggested that a superior individual is a 
power above man-made laws. Above all 
literary influences was that of the Tran- 
scendentalists, particularly Emerson, from 
whom he learned that the individual was 
not merely an eccentric but an impersonal 
seer at one with Nature, perceiving what is 
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permanent in flux, and revealing its de- 1882), and in the poems published in 
velopment. He was affected by the typical Drum-^Traps (q.v.,1865) and Sequel to 
interest of his period in science, although Drum-Traps (i865'-6), containing his 
he considered it cold and intellectual as dirges for Lincoln, *When Lilacs Last in 
compared with faith in a divine purpose, the Dooryard Bloom'd’ and ‘O Captain! 
He was also concerned with such pseudo- My Captain!' (qq.v.). Nominally a Re- 
sciences as phrenology, adopting its spe- publican at this time, he became a clerk 
cialized terms for his poetry, though his m the Indi^ Bureau of the Department 
unique use of words comes from sources as of the Interior, but was shortly dismissed 
widel]^ separated as George Sand and the by the Secretary, on the ground that 
American Indian. The first 1 2 poems writ- Leaves of Grass was an immoral book, 
ten under these many influences were col- Whitman was defended by his friends, 
lected, with a critical preface, as Leaves of William O'Connor, who wrote The Good’ 
Gr/wj (q.v., 1 855). Although Whitman un- Gray Poet (1866), and John Burroughs, 
critically accepted many divergent phi- who with Whitman's assista^e published 
losophies and seems at first to have been Notes on Walt Whitman as Poet and Per-^ 
unconscious of any unifying purpose in the son (1867). During these yearn, Whitman 
Leaves^ he eventually worked out the be- issued two new editions of Leaves of Grass 
lief that it was to show how man might (1867, '71); Democratic Vistas (q.v.,i87i), 
achieve for himself the greatest possible a prose work; and Passage to India (q.v., 
freedom within the limits of natural law, 1871), embodying the concept W the re- 
fer the mind and body through democ- generation of the human race through 
racy, for the heart through love, and for uniting the spiritual wisdom of the East 
the soul through religion. Although his with the materialism of the West. His 
ideas of prosody were dso refined later, he Washington residence ended (1873), when 
already illustrated his belief in a simple he suffered a paralytic stroke, possibly in- 
style devoid of the ordinary usages of duced by an infection during his hospital 
rime, metre, or ornament, and distin- work. From this time his writing shows a 
guished by a natural organic growth, with change of thought. His realistic style is 
each part in proportion with the whole, altered to one of indirection and sugges- 
He himself compared his poetry with the tion; his materialistic pantheism becomes 
‘liquid, billowy waves,' and some of its a more spiritualized idealism; his political 
most distinctive features are the use of views change from individualism to na- 
repetition, parallelism, rhetorical manner- tionalism, and even internationalism; and 
isms, and the employment of the phrase in general he becomes less interested in 
instead of the foot as a unit of rhythm, to freedom than in regulation. During his 
create forms later called free verse. Except last 19 years he lived at Camden, New 
for his own anonymous and enthusiastic Jersey, continuing to revise />«wjq/Gr<wj 
reviews, the Leaves received compara- and to publish new editions. Two Rivulets 
tively little attention, though Emerson (q.v., 1876) incorporated Democratic Vis- 
wrote a letter of high praise. Whitman tas and some new poems. His newspaper 
published an enlarged second edition poems were collected as November Boughs 
(1856), and during the following years, (1888), incorporated in the (1889), 

continuing his writing, became prominent and contained the preface, ‘A Backward 
among the Bohemian frequenters of Glance o'er Travel'd Roads' (q.v.). Good- 
Pfaff's (q.v.). The i860 edition of Leaves of Bye^ My Fancy (1891) was a final collec- 
Grass for the first time found a regular tion of poems and prose. Although not 
publisher, and was greatly enlarged, con- previou^ neglected, he was particularly 
taining two new sections, ‘Children of in the public eye during the 1870's, when 
Adam' and ‘Calamus' (qq.v.) The poet such English writers as William Rossetti, 
was not intimately affected by the Qvil Swinburne, Symonds, Mrs.Anne Gilchrist, 
War until late in 1862, when he went to and Stevenson contended that Americans 
Virginia to see his wounded brother did not fully appreciate him. He also had a 
George, and then to Washington to be- circle ofimmediate disciples, including the 
come an unofficial nurse to Northern and Canadian physician, R.M.Bucke, whose 
Southern soldiers in the army hospitals, official bic^aphy (1883) was partly wnt- 
He left a record of this period in his prose ten by Whitman, and Horace Traubel 
Memoranda During the War (1875), re- (q.v.), an enthusiastic young Boswell who 

printed in Specimen Days and Collect (q.v., preserved every scrap of the poet's con- 
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versation in his book, With Walt Whitman 
in Camden (3 vols., 1906-1 4). During the 
final years, the poet mellowed, and was 
content to live quietly at Camden, except 
for a brief trip to Colorado (1879) for his 
health, to Canada (1880) to visit Dr. 
Bucke, and to Boston (1881), where he 
visited Emerson, for whom he still felt a 
strong sympathy, although he had long 
since set himself up as an original genius 
owing no debt to his one-time master. His 
executors published a standard edition of 
his Complete Writings (10 vols.,1902). 

WHITNEY, Eli (1765-1825), Massachu- 
setts inventor, after graduation from Yale 
(1792) served as a tutor on a Georgia 
plantation, where he became interested in 
the cotton planters’ problem of cleaning 
the fiber of the seeds, and produced a 
model of his cotton gin (1793)* Curious 
crowds carried away and copied his model, 
and though Whitney received a patent 
(1794), constant litigation prevented prof- 
itable manufacture. He had an enormous 
effect on the cotton industry, for in 1792 
the U.S. exported only 138,328 pounds of 
cotton, while in 1795 the exports reached 
6,276,000 pounds. In 1798 he began pro- 
duction of firearms with standardized, 
interchangeable parts, and from this en- 
terpiise he became affluent. 

WHITTIER, John Greenleaf (1807- 
92), Massachusetts poet, born of Quaker 
stock, had little formal education but 
found his most important intellectual in- 
fluences in his religion and in the books he 
read as a boy, especially Burns, whose 
poetry led him to see the romance under- 
lying the everyday rural life of New Eng;- 
land. His earliest poems were published in 
Garrison’s newspaper, and similar coun- 
try journals, and through the aid of Garri- 
son he was given an editorial position on a 
Boston paper (1829), soon followed by 
similar work on country newspapers. His 
first book, Legends of New-England in 
Prose and Verse (1831), showed his inter- 
est in local historical themes, as did his 
pamphlet, Moll Pitcher (q.v.,1832), and 
Mogg Megone (1836), a narrative of Indian 
life in colonial times. Through the in- 
fluence of Garrison and his own (Quaker 
conscience, Whittier was now deflected 
from his original purpose of interpreting 
the American background to ally his writ- 
ing with activities in the cause of social 
jusrice. As he says, he ‘left the Muses' 
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haunt to turn the crank of an opinion mill' 
(r.i 833-59), becoming an ardent Aboli- 
tionist. He was elected to the Massachu- 
setts legislature (1835), spoke at antislav- 
wy meetings, edited the Pennsylvania 
Freeman (q.v.,i 838-40), and wrote tracts 
and the verse collected in Poems Written 
During the Progress of the Abolition ^es^ 
tion (1838). Disliking the methods ofGar- 
rison, Whittier became a founder of the 
Liberty party, for which he also efflted 
newspapers. He had published Lays of My 
Horne and Other Poems (1843), but his 
antislavery verse was collected in Voices qf 
Freedom (1846), which included ‘Massa- 
chusetts to Virginia* (q.v.). As an editor of 
the National Era (1847-60), he contrib- 
uted to this paper most of the poems and 
articles which he wrote, and though he 
continued his antislavery work he had not 
forgotten his earlier interests, as may be 
seen in Leaves from Margaret Smith's Jfiur^ 
nal in the Province of Massachusetts Bay^ 
1678-79 (1849). This, his only long work 
of fiction, is based on records of the period 
of the Salem witchcraft trials, and is a 
semi-fictional romance uncovering the 
mind of Puritan New England in the 
manner of Hawthorne, steering a middle 
course between vilification and praise. 
Other prose works collected from this pa- 
per were Old Portraits and Modem Sketches 
(1850) and Literary Recreations and Mis^ 
cellanies (1854). That his humanitarian in- 
terests were still predominant may be seen 
in ‘Proem’ in his first collected Poems 
(1849), in which he says that though he 
cannot equal ‘the old melodious lavs’ of 
Spenser and Sidney, he can atone for his 
artistic limitations by ‘a hate of tyranny 
intense’ and a sympathy for his ‘brother’s 
pain and sorrow.’ This creed was responsi- 
ble for his Songs of Labor (q.v., 1850). 
Whittier continued also to write on anti- 
slavery matters during the eventful years 
prior to and during the Civil War, on sub- 
jects ranging from the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill and Webster’s defection in ‘Ichabod* 
(q.v.) to the Fourteenth Amendment in 
‘Laus Deo!’ (q.v.). Meanwhile his reputa- 
tion as a pure poet of the countryside wm 
increased with The Chapel of the Hermits 
(1853); The Panorama and Other Poems 
(1856), containing ‘Maud Muller’ and 
The Barefoot Boy’ (qq.v.); and Home 
Ballads^ Poems and Lyrics (i860), con- 
taining ‘Skipper Ireson’s Ride’ and ‘Tell- 
ing the Bees’ (qq.v.). Another volume of 
verse, dealing wiui contemporary matters, 
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was published as In War Time and Other 
Poems (1864), which included ‘Barbara 
Frietchie’ (q.v.). After the Civil War, 
Whittier returned to his poetic interest in 
the New England scene to write his winter 
idyl, Snow-Bound (q.v., 1866). which is 
considered his greatest work. This was fol- 
lowed by The Tent on the Beach (1867), a 
cycle of verse narratives in the manner of 
the Tales of a Wayside Inn^ but also con- 
taining his poem, The Eternal Goodness,’ 
which praises the ‘pitying love* of God and 
sets forth the poet’s ‘fixed trust* in ‘His 
goodness and His love.’ Other volumes of 
this period, showing his recaptured inter- 
est in rural life and colonial history, in- 
clude Among the Hills (1869), Miriam and 
Other Poems (1871), Hazel-Blossoms 
(1875), The Vision of Echard (1878), St. 
Gregory's Guest (1886), and At Sundown 
(1890). Many of his poems have been set to 
music as hymns. In addition, he edited or 
contributed introductions to many other 
works, of which the best known is his 
sympathetic edition of Woolman’s Jour- 
nal (1871). Whittier’s work, which falls 
roughly into three periods, has been vari- 
ously estimated at difiPerent times. The 
poems written up to 1833, in which he is a 
romantic follower of Burns, are youthful 
works that he himself attempted to sup- 
press. The poems from 1833 ^859 pre- 

sent him as a militant Quaker, with liberal 
olitical and humanitarian beliefs, and 
ave been most appreciated in recent 
years. The poems from 1859 to his death 
show him both as a poet of nature and of 
homely incidents, rising to his loftiest in 
Snow-Boundy and as a thinker assured of a 
comprehensive religious faith that led him 
to become devoted to tolerance, human- 
ism, and democratic justice. Whittier has 
consistently been praised ior his ballads 
and such long narratives as Snow-Bound. 
Many of his poems suffer either from sen- 
timentality or from lack of technical abil- 
ity, and even his best works are not alto- 
gether free from faults. Much of his p^try, 
which is still widely read for its simple 
sentiment or moral beauty, is marred by a 
flaccidity, diffuseness, undue affection for 
preaching, and lack of discipline. He prop- 
erly estimated one of his technical faults 
by saying he wrote ‘good Yankee rhymes, 
but out of New England they would be 
cashiered.’ Both his virtues and his vices 
probably derive from the fact that he was 
a man of conscience rather than of intel- 
lect, ay^lacked the power to discriminate 


between his poems of force and sponta^ 
neity and his inferior verse. 

Who's Who in America^ biographical 
dictionary of notable living men and 
women of the U.S., revised and reissued 
biennially. It was founded in 1900 by 
A.N.Marquis. 

WIDDEMER, Margaret, Pennsylvania 
poet, whose first book, Factories with 
Other Lyrics (1915),^ contains poems pas- 
sionately championing the rights of op- 
pressed workers. Old Road to Paradise 
(1918; special Pulitzer award, 1919) con- 
tains softer and more sentimental verse, as 
does Ballads and Lyrics (1925). The Sing- 
ing Wood is a play in verse, land A Tree 
with a Bird in It (1923) is a volume of 
satirical verse. Miss WiddemW has also 
written novels and short storiei 

Widow Bedott, pseudonym of Frances 
Whitcher (q.v.). ' 

Widow Douglas, character in Tom Saw- 
yer ^nd Huckleberry Finn (qq.v.). 

Widow's Sony The; or. Which is the 
Traitorfy domestic tragedy by Samuel 
Woodworth (q.v.), pr^uced and pub- 
lished in 1825. 

William Darby, falsely accused of being 
a Tory during the Revolutionary War, re- 
venges himself on the patriots by actud 
treachery as a British spy. His mother, 
Margaret, ch^rined by her son’s treason, 
offers her services to Washington as a spy. 
Although her work is so successful as to 
undo that of her son, who is executed by 
the British, she is content with the knowl- 
edge that she has worked for the good of 
her country and saved him from dishonor- 
able execution by his own countrymen. 

Wieland; or, The Transformationy episto- 
lary Gothic romance by C.B. Brown (q.y.) 
published in 1798. 

The elder Wieland, a German mystic, 
emigrates to Pennsylyania, erects a mys- 
terious temple on his estate, and dies them 
one night by spontaneous combustion. His 
wife dies soon afterward, and their chil- 
dren, Clara and the younger Wieland, de- 
pend for friendship on Catharine Pleyel. 
Wieland marries Catharine, and Clara 
falls in love with Henry Pleyel, who is en- 
gaged to a woman in Germany. Into their 
nappy circle enters a mysterious vaga- 
bond, Carwin (see Memoirs of Carwinh 
and at the same time comes the first of a 
series of warnings from unearthly voices. 
Henry falls in love with Clara, after one of 
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these disembodied voices announces the 
death of his Gorman fianc6e. When cir- 
cumstance force him to boiieve that Clara 
and Carwin have had an affair, Pleyel de- 
serts her, discovers his former fianc6e to be 
alive, and marries her, Wieland, inheriting 
his father’s fanaticism, is driven mad by 
the voices, and murders his wife and chil- 
dren. Carwin then confesses to Clara that 
a ‘mischievous daemon* led him to test the 
family courage, producing the mysterious 
voices by ventriloquism. Wieland, escap- 
ing from an asylum, is about to murder his 
sister, when Carwin for the last time uses 
ventriloquism to command Wieland to de- 
sist. The unhappy madman commits sui- 
cide, Carwin departs to a remote district 
of Pennsylvania, and Clara marries Pleyel 
after the death of his first wife. 


Wild Honey Sudde 

ister and professor of divinity at Harvard 
(1722-65). He was noted as a pamphleteer 
and stout defender of orthodoxy against 
the evangelicalism of (George Wlutefield. 

Wigwam and Cabins 13 stories by 
Simms (q.v.) published in 1845-6. They 
deal with the backwoods, the Revolution, 
lore, and the supernatural. 

Grayling* is the story of a crime re- 
vealed by a ghost. The Armchair of Tus- 
tenuggee,* an Indian legend, tells of a tree 
that seized its victims and grew around 
them when they sat in its chair-like 
branches. ‘The Lazy Crow* is a humorous 
and sympathetic treatment of Negro voo- 
doo beliefs. The Giant Coffin* has a tone 
of Gothic horror in its description of a 
cleft rock that traps a murderer in its 
coffin-like space when the river rises. 


WIGGIN, Kate Douglas (1856-1923), 
born in Philadelphia, studied under Emma 
Marwedel, and moved to San Francisco to 
conduct one of the first kindergartens in 
the U.S. (1878-84). She wrote novels for 
adults, and an autobiography. My Garden 
of Memory (1923), but is best known as a 
successful author of children’s books. The 
most famous of these are The Birds' 
Christmas Carol (1888), telling of the life 
and death of an ethereal child, Carol Bird; 
Rebecca of Sunny brook Farm (q.v., 1903), 
about a lovable, precocious little girl; and 
Mother Carets Chickens (1911), drama- 
tized with Rachel (brothers (1917), the 
story of a kindly widow and her many 
children. 

WIGGLESWORTH, Michael (1631- 
1705), brought from England as a child 
(1638), graduated from Harvard (1651) 
and during most of his life served as minis- 
ter of the Congregational church at Mal- 
den, Massachusetts. After 1663 he also 
practiced medicine. He is remembered for 
his long theological poem in ballad meter. 
The Day of Doom (q.v., 1662). His other 
poetical works, also theological treatises 
m rime, include ‘A Short Discourse on 
Eternity,’ ‘Vanity of Vanities,’ and ‘A 
Postscript unto the Reader,’ all annexed 
to this book. Other versified theology of a 
similarly edifying nature included Meed 
Out of the Eater (1669) and ‘God’s Contro- 
versy with New-England,’ inspired by the 
drought of 1662, and first published by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society (1873). 
Edward Wiggles worth (r.iW” 


WILBARGER, John Wesley (>?.i839- 
89), Texas pioneer, whose Indian Dep^e^ 
dations in Texas (1889) is an important 
source concerning the early settlement of 
the region by Americans, based on stories 
told by surviving pioneers. 

WILCOX, Carlos (1794-1827), born in 
New Hampshire, lived in Connecticut, 
where he was a Congregational pastor 
during the two years prior to his early 
death. His Remains (1828), which reprint 
his sermons and a long didactic poem, 
‘The Age of Benevolence,* in the school of 
Young and Cowper, have received atten- 
tion from scholars for his distinguished 
nature poetry. 

WILCOX, Ella Wheeler (1850-1919), 
Wisconsin poetaster, whose first t^ok. 
Drops of Water (1872), a collection of tem- 
perance verse, was followed by nearly 40 
volumes of romantic, unctuous verse, dis- 
tinguished by a sentimental approach to 
spiritualistic, metaphysical, and pseudo- 
erotic subjects. Her popular reputation 
was insured when Poems of Passion (1883) 
was rejected for ‘immorality.’ Her plati- 
tudes also found expression in many short 
stories, sketches, and novels. The Story of 
a Literary Career (1905) and Worlds 
and! (1918) are autobiographical works. 

Wild Birds, play by Dan Tothcroh 
(q.v.). 

Wild Honey Suckle, The, poem by Fro- 
neau (q.v.) published in his Poems {lySo). 
In six-line tetrameter stanzas, this brief 

1765). his son, graduated from Harvard natare poems, celebrates the beauty of the 
(* 7 Jo) and became a Congregational min- frail forest flower. 
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WILDE, Richard Henry (i789-’I8^7), 
Insh-born poet, laR^er, and at various 
times congressman from Georgia (1815- 
^5). Part of his projected epic on the Sem- 
inole War, The Lament of the Captive,* 
was published without his knowledge 
(1819), and stirred a tempest of specula- 
tion, being variously claimed as the work 
of another or as a translation from Alcaeus. 
Anthony B^clay, English consul^ at 
Savannah, circulated a translation into' 
Greek, which he later published in an 
Authentic Account of Wilde's Alleged Pla-^ 
giarism (1871). The poem was enthusiasti- 
cally praised, and set to music by Lanier 
and others as *My Life Is Like the Sum- 
mer Rose.’ In Italy (1835-40) he wrote 
romantic Conjectures Concerning . . . 
Tasso (2 vols., 1842). While in New 
Orleans (i 843-7) he was a professor of 
constitutions law and wrote Hesperia 
(1867), ? poem in Tom Moore’s vein. 
His lyric poems are uncollected; an_ in- 
complete life of Dante and translations 
of Italian poets are unprinted. 

WILDER, Thornton [Niven] (1897- 
), born in Wisconsin, was reared in 
China and the U.S., and after graduation 
from Yale (1920) became a teacher at Ac 
Lawrenceville School and the Universi^ 
of Chicago. His first book. The Cabala 
(1926), was a gracefully written and deftly 
ironic novel, concerning the sophisticatea 
but decaying Italian nobility of the post- 
war period. After producing The Trumpet 
Shall Sound (1926) at a little theater, he 
suddenly achieved wide popularity with 
The Bridge of San Luis Rfy (q.v.,1927, 
Pulitzer Prize), a delicately ironic study of 
the way providence has directed disparate 
lives to one end. His next novels were The 
Woman of Andros (1930), based upon 
Terence’s Latin comedy, Andrea; Heath- 
en's My Destination (1935), about an 
American salesman; and Ides of March 
<1948). about Caesar. Having published 
sever^ collections of one-act plays, in- 
cluding The Angel That Troubled the Waters ’ 
{1928) and The Long Christmas Dinner 
<1931 ), and made adaptations, he came to 
nis full development as a playwright with 
Our Town (q.v.,19^8, Pulitzer Prize), 
deleting the qualities of small-town 
Nqw j^^and life. Later plays include 
The Mm^nt of Yonkers (1939), a comedy; 
and Tht Skin of Our Teeth (q.v.,1942, 
Pulitzer Prize, 1943), said to have been 
inspired by Joyce’s Finnegans Wake* 


Wilderness, Battle of raE, Ciyil War 
action in eastern Virginia (May j-6, 
1864). Grant, commencing his Virginia 
campaign, attempted by main force to dis- 
lodge the Confederates under Lee from 
their position in the heavily forested re- 
gion south of the Rapidan River. Without 
a clear victory. Grant did push through to 
a position not previously attained by 
Northern commanders, but then had to 
follow Lee to Spotsylvania (q.v.), where 
he could not penetrate the Confederates’ 
strong defense. 

Wilderness Road, pioneer rc^te, known 
also as Boone’s Trace, blazed by Daniel 
Boone (1775) from eastern Virginia 
through the Cumberland Gap to Ken- 
tucky, and used by many fronrier settlers 
in the first great westward migr^ion. The 
region forms the setting of Xhe Great 
Meadow and The Crossing, 

Wildfire, Nimrod, character in The Lion 
of the West (q.v.). 

WILKINS, Mary E., see Freeman^ Mary 
Wilkins, 

WILKINSON, James (170-1825), born 
in Maryland, served in the Revolution, 
rising to the rank of brigadier-geiieral and 
secretary of the board of war before being 
forced to resign when involved in the Con- 
way Cabal. Moving to Kentucky (1784), 
he became a military and political leader, 
besmirched the reputation of George Rog- 
ers Clark, and then, playing one side 
against the other, pretended to aid the lo- 
cd agitation for statehood while receiving 
a pension from Spain for working toward 
disunion. He served with Wayne in cam- 
paigns against the Indians (1792-4), but 
discredited his superior, succe^ing him 
as head of the U.S.army, although his 
obvious scheming for power trouble fed- 
eral authorities. When he took posmsion 
of Louisiana for the U.S., he again ob- 
tained a J^ance sum from the Spaniards, 
who feared for ^eir boundaries. As gov- 
ernor of the territory (1805-6), he became 
involved in Burr’s conspiracy for a South- 
western empire, but proved himself a con- 
summate scoundrel by betraying Burr 
simultaneously to the Spanish and to the 
U.S.government. Although he narrowly 
escap^ conviction in a series of court^ 
martial, he still held Jefferson’s faith, and 
was dispatched to Florida and Cuba on a 
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ordered by Madison (i8ii), and became a 
xnajor-^neral in the War of 1812, but a 
final military inquiry (1815), although it 
left him unconvicted, relieved him of his 
command. His last years were occupied by 
further devious but unsuccessful machina- 
tions. He wrote untrustworthy Memoirs of 
My Own Times (3 vols.,1816), and figures 
in The Crossing and other literature. 

Will to Believe f Tke^ and Other Essays in 
Popular Philosophy^ 10 essays by William 
James (q.v.) collected with a preface in 
1 896. The ideas of the title piece are ampli- 
fied in such essays as Ts Life Worth Liv- 
ing?,’ ‘The Sentiment of Rationality/ 
‘Reflex Action and Theism,’ and ‘The Di- 
lemma of Determinism,’ while the re- 
maining essays treat other ethical and 
moral problems. 

‘The Will to Believe* begins by defining 
‘hypothesis’ and ‘option/ and stating the 
basic principles that ‘As a rule we disbe- 
lieve dl facts and theories for which we 
have no use’ and that ‘Our nonintellectual 
nature does influence our convictions.* 
The author summarizes his thesis: ‘Our 
assional nature not only lawfully may, 
ut must, decide an option between prop- 
ositions, whenever it is a genuine option 
that cannot by its nature be decided on in- 
tell^tual grounds . • He shows the dis- 
tinction between an empiricist and p ab- 
solutist belief in truth, and defines his own 
position as empirical^ but points out that 
‘The greatest empiricists among us are 
only empiricists on reflection: when left to 
their instincts, they dogmatize like infal- 
lible popes.’ Pyrrhonistic skepticism 
would condemn this absolutism of in- 


tion] . , , but if we do so, we do so at our 
peril as much as if we believed. In either 
case we acty taking our life in our 
hands . . / 

WILLARD, Emma [Hart] (1787-1870), 
pioneer in feminine education, at Middlc- 
bury, Vermont {1814), open^ her Sem- 
inary for women to teach such subjects as 
mathematics, philosophy, history, and the 
sciences, which had been previously closed 
to them. Her Address , , . Proposing a 
Plan for Improving Female Education 
U819), sent to Governor Clinton of New 
York, attracted attention that led to her 
founding another seminary in Troy 
(1821), which offered the equivalent of a 
college education for women, 16 years be- 
fore Mount Holyoke, the first women’s 
college, was founded. In addition to works 
on feminine education and texts for her 
school, she published a volume of medio- 
cre verse. The Fulfillment of a Promise 
(1831), still remembered for ‘Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep,’ which became 
extremely popular in its musical setting by 
the English composer, Joseph P. Knight. 

WILLARD, Frances E[li2abeth] (1839- 
98), born in New York, was first known 
for her teaching and other work in behalf 
of women’s education in Illinois, serving 
as president of the Evanston College for 
Ladies (1871-4). She became a leader of 
the temperance movement (q.v.), and 
from 1879 was president of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. She was one 
of the organizers of the Prohibition Party. 
Her books include Woman and Temper-^ 
ance (1883) and Glimpses of Fifty Years 
(1889). 


stinct, but James argues for its accept- Wi 
'ance. ‘In our dealings with objective na- gn 
ture we . . . arc recorders, not makers. Hi 
of the truth . . but in regard to the sa< 
solution of moral questions ‘faith in a fact So 
can help create the fact.* Therefore, even tal 
in the absence of factual evidence, we on 
have the right to accept idealistic bdiefs m< 
which lead to action for desirable ends, ole 
This is not an argument for an indiscrim- fai 
inate embracing of faiths, and ‘the free- m< 
dom to believe can only cover living; op- col 
tions which the intellect of the individual (i' 
cannot by itself resolve.’ Finally, the au- by 
thor applies his thesis to the question of re- soi 
ligious belief, foreshadowing his attitude vij 
in The Farieties of Religious Experience wl 
(q«y.)^ and concludes: Indeed we may ye 
wait if we will [for evidential confirma- wi 
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WILLARD, Samuel (1640-1707), Con- 

f regational clergyman, graduated from 
larvard (1659), preached in western Mas- 
sachusetts, and became pastor of the Old 
South Church (1678-1707), where he es- 
tablished himself as an influence second 
only to Increase Mather. His many ser- 
mons, precisely expounding orthodox the- 
ology, condemning those of different 
faims, and questioning the court judg- 
ment in the Salem witchcraft trials, were 
collected in Compleat Body of Dimnity 
(1726), the largest volume ever published 
by a colonial press. His orthodoxy and 
sound scholarship led to his being made 
vice president of Harvard (1700-1707), of 
which he was nominally president for »x 
years while Increase Mather was at odds 
with colonial government. An degy 



William and Mary 

on Willard was written by Benjamin Col- 
man. 

William and Mary, College of, second 
oldest college in the U.S., was founded as 
an Anglican institution by James Blair at 
Williamsburg, Virginia (1693). The main 
building, designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren (1695), has been restored under the 
Rockefeller gift to restore colonial Wil- 
liamsburg (q.v.)* Phi Beta Kappa (q.v.) 
was established at the college (1776). It 
was closed during the Revolutionary and 
Civil Wars, when it was occupied by 
troops, and from 1881 to 1888, for lack of 
funds. Among the distinguished students 
were Jefferson (1760-63) and Monroe 
(1774-%), and the graduates have included 
St.GTOrge Tucker (1772), George Tucker 
(1797), N.B.Tucker (1801), JJ.Critten- 
den (1807), Tyler (1807), and Cabell 
(1898). 

William Wilson, story by Poe (q.v.), 
published in 1839 and collected in Tales of 
the Grotesque and Arabesque (q.v., 1840). 

The description of school life in England 
is partly autobiograf)hical. 

The central figure is a wilful, passionate 
youth, who at Dr.Bransby's boarding 
school leads all his companions except one, 
a boy of his own age and appearance who 
bears the same name of William Wilson. 

This double maintains an easy superior- 
ity, which frightens Wilson, and haunts 
him by constant patronage and protec- 
tion, noticed only by Wilson himself, 
whose sense of persecution increases until 
he flees from the school. He goes to Eton 
and Oxford, and then travels about Eu- 
rope, following a career of extravagant 
indulgence, and becoming degenerate and 
vicious. At critical times his double invari- 
ably appears to warn him or destroy his 
power over others. Finally at Rome, when 
the double appears to prevent his planned 
seduction of the Duchess Di Brogfio, Wil- 
son is infuriated, engages the other in a 
sword fight, and murders him. As the 
double lies dying, he tells Wilson: *You 
have conquered . . • Yet henceforward 
art thou also dead ... In me didst thou 
exist — and, in my death, see by this im- 
age, which is thine own, how utterly thou 
hast murdered thyself.’ 

WILLIAMS, Ben Ames (1889-1953), 
born in Mississippi, graduated from Dart- 
mouth (1910) and became a journalist in 
Boston until he published his first novel, 

All the Brothers Were Valiant (1919). Of 
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lus many popular novels, several are detect 
tive stories such as Silver Forest *(1926), 
The Dreadful Night (1928), and Money 
Musk (1932). Evered (1921), Audacity 
(1924), and Immortal Longinp (1927) 
are concerned with Maine life; Black 
Pawl{is^o)yTouchstone{i^2o), Honeyjlooi 
(193^)1 Leave Her to Heaven (1944), and 
It*s a Free Country (1945) are character 
studies; Splendor (1927) deals with 
newspapermen; Great Oaks (1930), Come 
Spring (1940), and Time of Peace (1942) 
are panoramas of American life; House 
Divided (1947) is a long novel about the 
Civil War; and The Unconqdered (1953) 
deals with inter-racial strife in post-Civil 
War New Orleans. Thrifty ^ock (1923) 
and other books collect his popular stories. 
WILLIAMS, Jesse Lynch (187 1-192^), 
began his literary career Princeton 
Stories (1895), but became kn^wn as a 
dramatist when The Stolen Story (1906), 
based on his newspaper experiences, was 
produced. Why Marry? (1917; Pulitzer 
Prize, 1918), a social comedy, was based 
on his novel, *And So They Were Married" 
(1914). His next play, Why Not? (1922), 
a satirical comedy, dealt with the subject 
of divorce. Lovely Lady (1^2$) is a comedy 
deding with the relation of two genera- 
tions. His novels include The Married Life 
of the Frederic Carrolls (1910), Not Wanted 
(1923), They Still Fall in Love (1929), and 
She Knew She Was Right (1930). 
WILLIAMS, John (1664-1729). after 
graduation from Harvard (1683) became 
pastor of the Congregational church at 
Deerfield in western Massachusetts, 
whence during the French and Indian 
Wars he and his entire family were cap- 
tured by Indians. His account of his two- 
year captivity and his resistance to Jesuit 
attempts to convert him, written with 
Cotton Mather, was published as The Re- 
deemed Captive Returned to Zion (1707). 
WILLIAMS, John (1761-1818), better 
known by his pseudonym Anthony Pas- 
quin, after a career as a scurrilous satirist 
and critic in England found it necessary to 
emigrate to America (c.1797), where he 
continued his vitriolic writings on literary 
and political matters in various news- 
papers. His best-known American work, 
the Hamiltoniad (1804?), is a vicious verse 
satire of the Federalists. His own langu^ 
was so outrageous that it drove Macaulay 
to call him a 'polecat’ and ‘malignant and 
filthy baboon.^ 




Willium 

WILLJAMSt Roger (^.1603-83), born in 
London, early became theprot^ of the 
gjreat lawyer, Sir Edward Coke, and was 
^ucated at Cambridge and destined for 
the law. After receiving his B.A. (1627), he 
determined to become a minister, and by 
1629 had taken orders in the Anglican 
Church. He became increasingly in- 
fluenced by the Puritans, though he soon 
went beyond their beliefs. Arriving in 
Massachusetts (1631}, he refused a c^ 
from a Boston church because it was not 
Separatist and after a brief period at the 
more liberal Plymouth he went to Salem 
as a minister, holding democratic views of 
church government even beyond those of 
Separatists. He became anathema to the 
Massachusetts theocracy because of his 
‘levcler’ principles (q.v.), based on the 
ideals of the New Testament and repre- 
senting the incarnation of Protestant in- 
dividualism, as well as for his political 
views, which caused him to attack the 
royal charter as an imperialistic expropria- 
tion of Indian rights. His extremely demo- 
cratic church at Salem so disturbed the 
hegemony that the General Court ban- 
ished him (1635), and, 'sorely tossed for 
one fourteen weeks, in a bitter winter sea- 
son, not knowing what bread or bed did 
mean,’ he made his way to Rhode Island 
to found its earliest settlement at Provi- 
dence (1636). Carrying out his democratic 
principles, he entered upon his apostolic 
labors among the Indians, living with 
them 'in their filthy smoky holes ... to 
gain their tongue,’ which efforts resulted 
in A Key into the Language of America 
(1643). Meanwhile he became a Baptist 
for a few months (1639), then a Seeker, 
believing in the fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity but in no creed, and espousing a 
mysticism that held to an indwelling 
God of love. His colony of persons who 
followed him from Salem was based on 
the compiact theory which held that gov- 
ernment is a man-made institution resting 
on the consent and equality of its sub- 
jects. Church and state were separate, 
family heads had a voice in government, 
and all shared equally in a land associa- 
tion. Opposition from the encircling New 
England Confederation and antagonisms 
among his own individualistic settlers 
posed problems that led him to go to 
England (1643), where through the aid 
of his friend Sir Henry Vane he got a 
charter for the ‘Providence Plantations’ 
(q.v., 1644), While abroad he became an 
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intimate of Milton and Cromwell, t ^kiti g 
part in the Revolution. To current argu- 
ments on church government he added 
^enes of Highest Consideration (1644), 
addressed^ to both houses of Parliament 
as objection to the establishment of a 
national church. He also composed an 
answer to a letter written six years before 
by John Cotton, which had justified Wil- 
liams’s banishment, and published the 
^ply as Afr. Cotton* s Letter Lately Printed^ 
Examined and Answered (1644). This 
statement of his side of the controversy, 
with the representation of his own view 
that ‘persecutors of men’s bodies seldom 
or never do these men’s souls good,’ was 
followed by a more famous controversy 
with Cotton. Ch^lenging the views of the 
Massachusetts hierarchy, and pleading for 
a complete religious and political liberty, 
he published his most celebrated work. 
The Bloudy Tenent of Persecution (q.v., 
1644). Returning to his colony in the au- 
tumn of the same year, he found that 
William Coddington had usurped leader- 
ship, and opposed both Williams’s democ- 
racy and his desire to unite the various 
Rhode Island settlements. After a tempo- 
rary settlement, Williams again went to 
England (1651)^ where he succeeded in 
overthrowing his rival. While there, he 
wrote The Bloody Tenent Yet More 
Bloody . . . (1652) in reply to Cotton’s 
The Bloudy Tenent Washed and Made 
White in the Bloud of the Lamb 
Williams returned to become president of 
his colony (1654) and obtained a new 
charter (1663). Illustrating his belief in 
complete toleration, he admitted both 
Jews and Quakers, but nevertheless soon 
found himself involved in a dispute with 
the latter group. With great vituperation 
he attacked the followers of the English 
Quaker, Fox (1672), and published George 
Fox Digg*d out of his Burrowes (1676). -fl- 
though this and other controversies em- 
bittered his last years, as did the necessity 
to take part with the other colonies in 
King Philip’s War (1675-6) against the 
Indians, whom he had so long befriended, 
he continued to the end of his life to be a 
democratic leader, both in religious and 
temporal affairs. In addition to lesser writ- 
ings such as Christenings Make Not Chris- 
tians (1645) and The Hireling Ministry 
None of Christs (1652), various fugi- 
tivc materials have been gathered m 
Utters and Papers of Roger Williams 
(1924). 
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WILLIAMS, TennesseeIThomasLakier 
Williams] (1914- ), Mississippi-born 
author, whose plays include: of An- 

gels (1945); The Glass Menagerie 
about a Southern family’s frustrations, set 
in a St. Louis slum, where a crippled ^rl 
lives in a dream world with her collection 
of glass animals; 27 Wagons Full of Cotton 
(1946), II one-act plays; American Blues 
(1948L 5 short plays; You Touched Me 
(1947), adapted with Donald Windham 
from a D. H. Lawrence story\ A Streetcar 
Named Desire (1947, Pulitzer Prize), set 
in a New Orleans slum and contrasting a 
woman’s dream world and the animalistic 
realism of her brother-in-law; Summer and 
Smoke (1948), another study of sexual 
maladjustment; The Rose Tattoo (1950), 
about a perfervid Sicilian widow and her 
search for love; I Rise in Flame^ Cried 
the Phoenix (1951), about D.H.Lawrcnce; 
Camino Real (195^); and Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof (1955, Pulitzer Prize), depicting 
family tensions in a struggle to control a 
plantation. The Roman Spring of Mrs. 
Stone (1950) is a novelette about an aging 
actress and her last affair with a gigolo; 
One Arm (1948, revised 1950) and Hard 
Candy (1954) collect stories. 

WILLIAMS, William Carlos (1883- 
), New Jersey poet and physician, 
whose Poems (1909) and The Tempers 
(1913) employ the technique of Imagism. 
Al^e^iere! (1917), Kora in Hell {1920)^ 
sxidSourGrapes (1921) are experiments in 
the Expressionist mode, characterized by a 
clean stripping of poetry to essendds, 
holding emotion at arm’s length in vivid, 
acrid observations of life, res^icted al- 
most entirely to sensory experience. His 
other collections are Spring and All 
(1922), Collected Poems (1934), An Early 
Martyr (1935), Adam and Eve (S the City 
(1936), The Broken Span (1941), The 
Wedge (1944), The Desert Music (1954), 
Collected Earlier Poems (1951) and Col- 
lected Later Poems (1950). Paterson (4 
vols., i946-j^i)> is a long poem about an 
American dty. His prose includes: The 
Great American Novel (1923) and /» the 
American Grain (1925), impressionistic 
essays; Selected Essays h9j4)i A Dream of 
Love (1948), a play; The Knife of the Times 
(1932), along the Passaic River (1938). 

and Make Light of It (1950), stories; and 
the novels A Voyage to Pagany (1928), 
about a small-town American doctor in 
Europe, White Mule (i937)» about im- 


.migrants adjusting to the U.S.,. 7 » the 
Money (1940), a sequel, and The Build-Up 
(1952); and an Autobiography (1951). 

Williams College, chartered as a free 
school at Williamstown, Massachusetts 
(1785), opened (1791), and established as 
a college (1793)- Mark Hopkins (q.v.) was 
president (1836-72), and did much to 
create its high standards. Under the presi- 
dency of H. A. Garfield (1908-34), an In- 
stitute of Politics was inaugurated (1919), 
the first of its kind to present an annual 
series of lectures and forums. From the be- 
ginning, Williams has been a/liberal arts 
college, without religious affiliations. Its 

S aduates include J.A.Garfidld (1856), 
.M.Alden (1857), H.E.Scudder (1858), 
Bliss Perry (1881), G.S.Hall (1867), 
H.W.Mabie (1867), S.P.Sherr^n (1903), 
and Max Eastman (1905). O^ers who 
have attended include Bryant (1810-11) 
and Eugene Field (1868-9). 

WilliamBburg, 18th-century capital of 
Virginia, was restored during the 1920*8 
and 30’s, under the auspices of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.^ as a monument of the 
American colonial period. Some 500 mod- 
ern buildings were razed, ^nd in their 
place were erected or restored original co- 
lonial buildings, furnished with authen- 
tic materials. Extensive work has also 
been carried on in the near-by College 
of William and Mary. 

WILLIAMSON, Thames [Ross] (1894- 
}, Idaho-born author, ran away from 
home at 14 and became successively a 
tramp, circus hand, sailor, sheepherder, 
reporter, and prison officer. After gradua- 
tion from the University of Iowa (1917) 
and stuc^ at Harvard, he taught for a 
time at Kmmons and Smith, and wrote 
textbooks on economics and sociology. Be- 
sides writing stories for children, often un- 
der pseudonyms, he is the author of novels 
which include: Run. Sheeps Run (1925), 
dealing with a California sheepherder; 
Gypsy Down the Lane (1926); The Man 
Who Cannot Die (1926), the story of an 
18th-century American’s discovery of an 
elixir of \\ft\ Stride qf Man (1928), about 
an Oregon pioneer and inventor; Hunky 
(1929), a psychological study of a Polish- 
American workingman; The Earth Told 
Me (1930), concerned with the lives of 
Eskimos; In KrusaeVs House (1931)) ^ 
sequel to Hunky\ Sad Indian (i93^)> 
in Mexico; The Woods Colt (1933)1 the 
story of an illegitimate Ozark Mountain 
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bojr;D is far Dutch{i93^), about the super- 
stitions of a Pennsylvania Dutch farmer; 
Beginning at Dusk ( 1935 ); 
den Tree (i935); and The Gladiator {19^%), 
about a Christian convert in Nero s time. 

WILLIS, N[athaniel] P[arker] (1806- 
67), born in Maine and reared in Boston, 
whfle at Yale published blank-verse para- 
phrases of Biblical themes, for which he 
was hailed as a leading U.S.poet. His col- 
lection of verse Sketches was published the 


novel, Paul Fane (1857), the story of a 
young painter adored by women as a 
celebrity but disdained as a social inferior. 
He reissued his earlier bc^ks under new 
titles, collected short stories in such vol- 
umes o&LiJe Here and There (1850), en- 
gaged in further editorial work, and was 
noted as a host at his celebrated country 
residence on the Hudson. 

Sara Payson Willis (1811--72), his 
sister, was a popular author under the 
pseudonym Fanny Fern. Her first book. 


lection 01 verse was puuiisiicu tuc pseuuunym x'ciu. 

year of his graduation (1827). After a brief Fern Leaves from Fanny's Portfolio (1853), 
employment by S.G.Goodrich, he founded became popular for its sharp, playful 
American Monthly Magazine (q.v., sketches. This was followed by several 


the American Monthly Magazine {q.v.y 
1829-31), a literary journal in which he 
published some of his best stories and 
sketches, later frequently reprint^. Al- 
though the magazine lasted only two 
years, and Willis was less than 25, he was 
^tablished as the most worldly and flu- 
ent of American editors. His representa- 
tion of himself as an aesthete led Holmes to 
say *Hc was something between a remem- 
brance of Count D’Orsay and an antici- 
pation of Oscar Wilde.’ After puWishmg 
two more books of poems, Willis became 
associated with G.P.Mopris as a sort of 
foreign correspondent on social affairs lor 
the NewlYork Mirror (q.v.). He traveled 
on the Continent, in England, an^d through 
Turkey and Asia Minor (1832-6), wrmng 

letters about his acquaintanceships, which 
were collected in Pencillings by the fVay (2 
trrvle T^nHon 181C. Philadelphia 183b, 


were jr 

voU., London 1835, Phdadelphia 1836 
complete edition New York 1844) and 
Loiterings of Travel (3 vol8.,i840)._ In 
England, where he was popular but irn- 
tated some of the stouter minds, he put> 
lished Melanie and Other Poems (1835), 
and a series of sketches under the pseudo- 
nym Philip Slingsby, collected in 
of Adventure (1836). Returning to the U.s>., 
he wrote such romantic 
Bianca Fisconti (q.v,, 1837) and Tortesa 
the Usurer (q.v.,1839), as well as helping 
to edit the Mirror and wnting Ammcan 
sketches for it, which were collected in ^ 
TAbrii or. The Tent Pitched (1839) and 
American Scenery (2 vols.,1840). As a c(^ 
editor of the Mirror he engwed Ins Jnend 
Poe to be literary critic. 
published society verse and Dashes at Lsjo 
with a Free Pencil (1845), short stones 
whose surprise endings foreshadow those 
of 0,Henry. In addition to mwazine con- 
tributions and collections of lettera con- 
cerning two trips abroad and one to me 
West Indies, Willis pubhshed his oidy 


similar works, continuing her style of fem- 
inine wit plus blood-curdling melodrama 
and touchingly tender tales. Her brother’s 
reputation as a rake so infuriated her that 
she wrote Ruth Hall (1855), a scurrilous 
fictional satire. For many years she was a 
columnist for the New^ York Ledger * iShe 
married James Parton in 1856. 

WILLKIE, Wendell [Lewis] (1892- 
1944), Indiana-I^rn New York lawyer. 
Republican nominee for the presidency ui 
1940, who led the internationalist wing of 
his party and popularized the concept of 
‘One World’ in his book of 
(1943), based on a 49-day global flight. 

Wilmot Proviso, proposed amendment 
by Representative David Wilmot to the 
bill (1846) appropriating >2,0^,000 to 
negotiate a boundary treaty with Mexico, 
and possibly to purchase territory. The 
amendment, defeated in the Senate, pro- 
vided that no slavery or involuntary ser- 
vitude should ever exist in territory ac- 
quired from Mexico. Its principle became 
the basis of the Free-Soil party. 

WILSON, Alexander (1766-1813), 

• Scottish-born ornithologist, emigrated to 

* the U.S. (1794) and was urged by William 
^ Bartram to begin the scientific mves^a- 
f tion which culminated in 

\ thology (9 vols..i8o8-i4)> dealing with the 
eastOTi part o/ the U.S. north of Flondi^ 

^ The work is considered both acrarate and 
brilliant, and. preceding Audul»n by 

^ some 20 years, was the pionewst^y in itt 

f field. His nature poems, published m 
^ Foresters (1805) and Poems; Chtefly tn the 
s sSsh Dialict . . . (1816), arc less im- 
® portant. 

I' WILSON, Edmuko (18957 bon^ 
■ New Jersey, graduated from Pnnccton 
I fioTo.^d after service abroad dunng 
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World War I became a New York author 
and critic. He was managing editor of 
Vanity Fair (i920“2i) and was associated 
with The New^ Republic (1926-31), and 
as literary critic of The New Yorker for 
a time after 1944. His books include: 
Discordant Encounters (1926), plays and 
dialogues; / Thought oj Daisy (1929), 
a novel about the futility of convention^ 
poetic expression in this age; AxeVs Castle 
(1931), a study of the Symbolist move- 
ment; The American Jitters: A Year of 
the Slump (1932) and Travels in Two 
Democracies (1936). social reporting from 
a Marxist point or view, the latter con- 
cerning Russia and the U.S.; This Room 
and This Gin and These Sandwiches 
(i937)> three ‘experimental’ plays; The 
Triple Thinkers (1938, revised and en- 
larged 1948) and The Wound and the Bow 
(1941), critical essays; To the Finland 
Station (1940), tracing European revolu- 
tionary traditions from Michelet to Lenin 
to Trotsky; The Boys in the Back Room 
(1941), notes on modern California au- 
^ors; Note-Rooks of Night (1942), verse 
and prose pieces; The Shock of Recognition 
(i943)> an anthology of criticism of Am- 
erican literature. 1845-1938; Memoirs of 
Hecate County 094 ^), fiction about the 
lives of wealthy New York suburban in- 
telligentsia; Europe Without Baedeker 
(i947)j travel sketches; The Blue Light 
(1950)9 a play; and Classics and Commer- 
cials (1950) and The Shores of Light (1952), 
collecting earlier reviews. 

WILSON, Harry Leon (1867-1939), was 
an editor of the humorous weeldy. Puck 
(1896-1902), after which he began writing 
fiction. His best-known novels Bunker 
Bean (1912); Ruggles of Red Gap (1915), 
the story of a British valet employ^ in 
the Far West; and Merton of the Movies 
(1922), about a movie-struck clerk who 
achieves success because he unconsciously 
burlesques serious roles. Merton was 
dramatizei (1922) by Marc Connelly and 
George Kaufman, and Wilson collabo- 
rated with Tarkington in writing The Man 
from Home (1908) and other plays. 

WILSON, James (1742-98), Scottish- 
born jurist and politick figure, emigrated 
to America (1765) and early entered the 
Revolutionary movement. His Considera- 
tions on the Nature and Extent cf the Legis- 
lative Authority of the British Parliament 
(1774) contended that Parliament had no 
authority over the colonies, since they 


Wilson 

were separate states connected only by a 
common sovereign. Wilson was a delegate 
to the Continental Congress, a signer cA 
the Declaration of Independence, and a 
member of the Federal Constitutional 
Convention, where he worked for a strong 
national p;overnment. He later became 
conservarive and framed a reactionary 
constitution for Pennsylvania. He was a 
justice of the U.S. Supreme Court (1789- 
98), and a professor of law at the College 
of Philadelphia. His Works were published 
in three volumes (1804). 

WILSON, John (r. 1591-1667), English- 
born Congregational minister] emigrated 
to Boston (16^0), where ho was also 
known as a versifier. His longest published 
work, A Song^ or^ Story y for the hasting Re- 
membrance of Divers Famous Works 
(1626), reissued as A Song of Deliverance 
(1680), in rough ballad meter, ws^ written 
to teach children how nobly God had 
shaped English history under Protestant 
rule. ‘Memoria Wilsoniana’ (1685), a bi- 
ography by Cotton Mather, was repub- 
lished in Mather’s Magnalia. 

WILSON, Margaret (i 882- ^ ), Iowa- 

born novdist, whose works include The 
Able McLaughlins (1923, Puli tzet Prize), 
a story of Scottish-American pioneers in 
19th-century Iowa; its sequel. Law and 
the McLaughlins (1936); The Kenworthys 
(1925); Daughters of India (1928); Trou- 
sers of Taffeta (1929); The Crime of Pun- 
ishment (1931); One Came Out (1932); and 
Valiant Wife (1933). 

WILSON, [Robert] Forrest (1883- 
1942), Ohio-born journalist, wrote Cru- 
sader in Crinoline (1941, Pulitzer Prize), a 
life of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

WILSON, [Thomas] Woodrow (1856- 
1924), 28th President of the U.S. (1913“ 
21), was born at Staunton, Virmnia, the 
son of a Presbyterian minister. He grad- 
uated from Princeton (1879), studied law 
at the University of Virginia, and, after a 
year of legal practice, continued his study 
of political science and jurisprudence at 
Johns Hopkins,^ receiving his Ph.D. 
(1886) for a thesis on Congressional Gov- 
ernment (1885). After teaching at Bryn 
Mawr and Wesleyan, he becrae a profes- 
sor of jurisprudence and political economy 
at Princeton (18^), of which he was presi- 
dent (1902-10). introducing many social 
and educations reforms in the university, 
including a ‘preceptorial system* of small 
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classes. In 1910 he resigned to become the 
Democratic candidate for governor of 
New Jersey, and was elected on a progres- 
sive "reform* platform, although sup- 
ported by the conservative Democratic 
party machine. His brief administration 
was notable for liberal economic and polit- 
ical reforms, and in 1912, through the sup- 
port of Bryan, he received the Democratic 
nomination for the presidency. His cam- 
paign made him nationally famous as an 
orator and progressive, but the immediate 
cause of his election was the split in the 
Republican party between the supporters 
of Taft and Theodore Roosevelt. Many 
liberal reforms were introduced during 
Wilson*s first administration, including 
the Federal Reserve Act, the Farm Loan 
Act, the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act, the Adamson 
Eignt-Hour Law, and the theoretical re- 
pudiation of "dollar diplomacy.* There 
were, however, various difficulties with 
Latin American countries, culminating in 
the Pershing expedition against Villa and 
the establishment of partial protectorates 
in Santo Domingo, Haiti, and Nicaragua. 
Wilson was re-elected in 1916 on a pacific 
platform, but he was driven by many 
pressures and emergencies, including the 
submarine warfare that result^ m the 
sinking of the Jjusitania and ships, 
to declare war on Germany (April 6, 
1917). It was his hope that this action 
would help to make the world safe for 
democracy,* and he consistently ex- 
pounded his concept of an eventual peace 
based upon international 
which would insure the tranquillity of the 
great powers and the rights of small na- 
tions. This was the basis of the Le^e of 
Nations program. At the end of the war 
11 « S A rlAiAflrof'inn to tne 


Wmg-and Wing: 

Wilson and his administration are by 
R.S.Baker, W.E.Dodd, and E.M.House 
(qq.v.), wffile his own books include: The 
State: Elements of Historical and Practical 
Politics (1889), An Old Master and Other 
Political Essays (1893), Mere Literature 
(1896), A History of the American People 
is vols.,1902), Constitutional Government 
in the United States (1908), The New Free^ 
dom (1913), Division and Reunion^ i829r- 
1889 (1893), 3 ^^ Robert E. Lee (19^)* 

Windy McPherson’s 5on, novel by 
Sherwood Anderson (q.v.). 

Winesburg, Ohio, 23 stories by Sher- 
wood Anderson (q;y.), published in 1919; 
The preface. The Book of the Grotesque, 
explains the author’s unifying conception 
of his characters: ‘It was the truths that 
made the people grotesques . . . The m^ 
ment one of the people took one of the 
truths to himself, called it his truth,^ and 
tried to live his life by it, he became a 
grotesque and the truth he embraced be- 
came a falsehood.* In a simple and intense 
style these psychological portraits of the 
sensitive and imaginative of Winesburg s 
population are seen through the eyes of a 
young reporter, George Willard. 

‘Hands* is the story of Wing Biddle- 
baum, who had an innocent passion for 
caressing living things and was driven 
from the town because of this misundcr- 
sto^ eccentricity. ‘Queer tells of Elmer 
Cowley, who had grown up on a tarm, 
and was lonely and frustrated in Win^ 
burg, until, obsessed by an idea that he 
was considered ‘queer,* he ran away to b^ 
gin life anew. ‘Godliness’ is a long talc 
roncerned with Jesse Bentley, who way^ 
for a David to help him despoil his Fhilis- 
tine neighbors of their farms, and was him- 


Nations orogram. At the ena or uic wo.* tmeneignuurau, -.**»*«, 

he headcS the American delegation to the self nearly slam by a stone from the shng 
which hepropos^h,s of the « J^hSiS 

Points (q.v.), but he was disillu- Strength of God’ teUs of the rdipoM 
sffl bv the promises of the Treaty Reverend Curtis Hartman, f 

(iqiq) His fight with the sessed with sexual desire until his <mre 

treaty c^sed him to make » nation-wide himself to me m the body of a w 

tour to appeal to the people. The resumng romance by Cooper 

overworrand disillusion W K.) ^.blished in i8aa. ^ ^ , 

plete breakdown, from which be nw« Ae beiAt of 

fully recovered. He lost his chOT the Napoleonic empire livw Ghita Cara^ 

dream of American partcipaoon m the g^nddaughter of the Neapolitan ad- 

League of Nations, and was bjjn®^ , . mijal and beloved of the F^ch pnwteer 
terly criticized as an Raoul Yveme. Raoul’s ship “ 

1919 he was awarded on andJFinz, a lugger carrying Bntirii col- 

prize. The most important wntings 



WinglcH Victury 

ors but actually preying on British ship- 
ping. The romantic privateer visits Ghita, 
who refuses to marry him unl^ he be- 
comes a Catholic and gives up his occupa- 
tion. He is nearly trapped by the arrival 
of an English frigate, the Proserpine^VLt 
with the aid of his lieutenant, Ithuel Bolt, 
a Yankee soldier of fortune, he manages to 
reach his ship. The Proserpine pursues the 
Wing-und-Wing for several exciting days, 
but bv his daring and superior seaman- 
ship the privateer esc^es. The notorious 
execution of Admiral Caraccioli bv order 
of Lord Nelson takes place at Naples, and 
Ghita, present for a last interview with her 
grandfather, is joined by Raoul in dis- 
guise. Attempting to take her and her 
uncle to their home, Raoul and Ithuel are 
apprehended, Ithud is released on the 
^ndition that he serve again in the Brit- 
ish navy, but Raoul is sentenc^ to death. 
A delay is panted, for the unjust Carac- 
cioli execution has had an unfortunate ef- 
fect on the people, and Ithuel and Ghita 
help Raoul to escape. They regain the 
Wing-and-Wingy but the sl^ is ^n 
wrecked on a dangerous reef. The British 
attack, and Raoul is fatally wounded, but 
Ithuel helps Ghita to escape. 


Wingless Victory f The, play by Maxwell 
Anderson (q.v,). 

Wings of the Dove^ The, novel by Henry 
J ames (q.v.) published in 1 902. 

Kate Crov, daughter of an impover- 
ished English social adventurer, is in love 
^th Merton Densher, a London journal- 
ist, and they become secretly engaged, al- 
though she will not mwy him while he is 
without wealth. While Densher is in 
America on business, Kate’s shrewd, 
worldly aunt, Mrs.Lowder, has as guests 
the Americans, Mrs.Stringham and her 
wealthy prot^£e, Milly Tneale. The lat- 
ter^ an unselfian, poeticall)r lovely girl suf- 
fering from a mysterious illness, confides 
in Kate, who in turn tells everything of 
herself except her affair with Densher, who 
has previously been acquaint^ with 
Milly, deeply attractii» her by his charm 
and Honesty. Sir Luke Strett, a celebrated 
sutveon, reveals to Mrs^Stringham that 
Milly’s only possibility of postponing her 
approaching death is to be as happy and 
cheerful as possible. Kate, learning of this, 
devises a sdieme that she thinks mH solve 
the problems of all. Densher returns to 
London, and Kate encourages Milly’s in- 
terest in him, believing that her marriage 
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to the journalist will contribute to her 
happiness, while, following the girl’s im- 
minent death, Densher will inherit her for- 
tune and be able to marry Kate. She sim- 
ply tells him to be kind to Mill^, and, car- 
ri^ away by his love and faith in her abil- 
ity to manage afiPairs, he obeys. Milly, who 
thinks that Densher has been rejected by 
Kate, is ecstatically happy for a time. In 
the autumn they all meet at Venice, where 
Milly arouses the resentment of Lord 
Mark, a British fortune-seeker, by refus- 
ing his proposal of marriage. Kate exposes 
her entire scheme to her lover, who weaklv 
consents to go through with it if she will 
give herself to him at once. She fulfils her 
part of the bargain and returns 10 London. 
Lord Mark, who knows the raations of 
Kate and Densher, vents his smte by di- 
vulging the plot to Milly, and me dying 
girl, deprived of hope, quickly Reclines. 
Mm.Stringham asks Densher to save 
Milly by telling her he is not engaged to 
Kate, but this he will not do. He returns 
to London, and after Milly’s death re.- 
ceives a large legacy. He offers to marry 
Kate if she will consent to destroy the 
check, and she replies that she will if he 
can swear that he is *not in love with her 
memory.’ He cannot, for. as Kate realizes, 
they are now separated by the bwiers of 
Densher’s conscience and their tragic 


memories. 

Winner Take Nothing^ 14 stories by 
Hemingway (q.v.) published in 1933. 

The LigHt of the World.’ set in a small 
town in the Middle West, Has for its chief 
character a fat blonde prostitute, who re- 
calls nostalgically the prizefighter who fur- 
nished the one rudimentary romantic epi- 
sode of her life. *A Clean, Well-Lighted 
Place’ portrays the desolate liv^ of the 
waiters and customers of a Spanish caf6. 
The Sea Change’ tells of the tragic sep- 
aration of a young couple, when the girl 
drifts into a homosexual rdation with an- 
other woman. ‘A Way You’ll Never Be’ 
describes the hysterical reaction of a 
young American officer in the Italian 
army, when he is relieved from active du^ 
and tHus has time to become aware of the 
significance of the war. ’Homage to Swit- 
zerland’ contains three vignetM of 
ous middle-class American tourists in Eu- 
re^ ’A Natural History of the Dead is a 
bitter satire on the results of modem w«- 
fare. The Gambler, the Nun, and the 
Radio’ is concerned with two hospital pa^ 



Winterich 

governor (1657-^3) and governor (167^- 
80), as Plymouth commissioner in the 
New England Confederation, and as a 
^mmander of forces in King Philip’s War. 
His elegy on Bradford was published in 
Morton’s New England's MemoriaL 


Winning of Barbara Worth 

tieixts, a Mexican gambler, and an author, 
and thp latter’s cynical playing upon the 
phrase, ‘the opium of the people.* 

Winning of Barbara Worthy The^ novel 
by Harold Bell Wright (q.v.). 

Winning of the West, The, historical 

study by Theodore Roosevelt (q.v.), pub- WINSLOW, Thyra Samter (i 893- ), 

lish^ m four volumes (188^6). It deals popular writer of short stories, whose 
with the setuement of the Northwest tales, mainly based on her knowledge of 

smali-town life in her native Arkansas and 
elsewhere, or on the romance of the thea- 
ter she discovered as a New York dramatic 
critic, are collected in: Picture Frames 
(^9^3)* ^how Business (1926), People 
Round the Comer (1927), Blueberry Pie 
{* 932 )> My Own, My Native Land (1935), 
and The Sex Without Sentiment (1954). 

WINSOR, Justin (1831-97). librarian of 
Harvard University (1877-97), whose his- 
torical work included the editorship of the 
co-operative Narrative and Critical History 
of America (8 vols., 1884-9), in which his 
own scholarly notes and bibliographical 
essays were interspersed with the text. He 
advanced the scientific study of American 
history by making available new mate- 
rials. 

WINTER, William (1836-1917), was a 
writer in his native Massachusetts, a Bo- 
hemian journalist in the group at PfafF’s, 
and became dramatic critic of the New^ 
York Tribune (1865-1909). Although dur- 
ing the first 25 years he was respected as 
the Great Cham of the New York theater, 
he was later considered a relic of the Vic- 
torian era because of his romanticism, sen- 
timentalism, insistence upon morality, 
and hatred of the rising realism. In addi- 
tion to his daily columns, in part reprinted 
in The Wallet of Time (1913), he wrote 
such theatrical reminiscences as Other 
Days (1908) and Old Friends (1909), and 
biographies of such theatrical hgures as 
Joseph Jefferson, Henry Irving, Edwin 
Booth, Ada Rehan, Richard Mansfield, 
and Belasco. Shakespeare on the Stage (2 
vo1s.,I9II,*i5) is a valuable work of the- 
atrical scholarship, dealing with interpre- 
tations of Shakespearean roles by leading 
actors. He was the author of a great many 
occasional poems and funeral verse on the 
deaths of important actors, which, be- 
cause of his longevity, were so frequent 
that he came to be known as 'Weeping 
Willie.’ His Poems were collected in 1909. 

WINTERICH, _ 

), journalist and 


Territory, following the Revolutionary 
War, and specifically with the events lead- 
ing up to the Ordinance of 1787, which es- 
tablished the conditions of expansion and 
the development of political and social in- 
stitutions in the U.S. beyond the Ohio, 
The work used original sources and in- 
fluenced later histories in reconsidering the 
significance of this period, but is gener- 
ally considered to follow Ppkman in its 
romantic portrayal of heroic events and 
emphasis on literary qualities rather than 
scholarship. 

WINSLOW, Edward (1595-1655), Eng- 
lish-born Puritan, came to America on the 
Mayflower, Mourds Relation (q.v., 1622), 
concerning this voyage and the earliest 
days of the Plymouth colony, is consid- 
er^ to be based on his iournal and that of 
William Bradford. When Winslow re- 
turned to England (1623-4) as agent of 
the colony, he published Good News from 
New England (1624), a continuation of his 
previous narrative to September 1623. 
The graphic account ends with a racy 
warning *to discourage such as with too 
great lightness undertake’ the business of 
colonization. On his return, he took a lead- 
ing part in the colony’s affairs, serving 
three times as governor (i633,’36,’44), and 
was continuously assistant until 16^7. On 
a journey to England (1634) he was briefly 
imprisoned for his rdigious beliefs. He 
went to England again (1646) to remain 
after the triumph of Cromwell, and pub- 
lished Hypocrisie Unmasked (1646), a spir- 
ited defense of the colony, attacking Sam- 
uel Gorton. New Englands Salamander 
Discovered by an Irreligious and Scomfull 
Pamphlet (1647), ^ Major John 

Child New^Englands Jonas Cast Up at 
London (1647), answers this criticism, 
which was unfavorable to the Puritan re- 
gime and specifically to Winslow. The lat- 
ter was sent by Cromwell on a mission to 
the West Indies, where he died of a fever. 

JosiAH Winslow (r. 1629-80), his son, 
was also prominent in the government of 
the Plymouth colony, serving as assistant 


John T[RAcy] (1891- 
and author of books for 
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bibliophiles and students of literary his- 
tory, which include: A Primer of Book Col- 
lecting (1927); Collector's Choice (1928); 
Books and the Man (1929); An American 
Friend of Dickens (1933); Early American 
Books and Printing (1935); Twenty-Three 
Books (1938): and Three Lantern Slides 
(i949)> on the U.S. book trade^ 1876, 
1901, and 1926. Another Day ^ Another 
Dollar (1947) contains reminiscences. 

WINTERS, [Arthur] Yvor (1900- ), 
born in Chicago, whose university he at- 
tended (1917-19), after further study be- 
came professor of English at Stanford. 
Besides editing The Gyroscope (1929-^1), 
a little magazine, he was Western editor 
of Hound and Horn (I932--4). His poetry, 
published in The Immobile Wind (1921), 

The Bare Hills (1927), The Proof O930), 

The Journey (ig2^)^Bef ore Disaster 
Poems (1940), Weapon y and 
Collected Poems (1952) is classical. Critical 
works are: Primitivism and Decadence 
(1937)1 showing the obscurity of modern 
American poetry as the result of romanti- 
cism qualified by certain aspects of Ameri- 
can history; Maulers Curse (1938), on 
obscurantism in 19th-century American 
authors; Anatomy of Nonsense (1943), on 
20th-century poets and critics; sdl three 
books collected in In Defense of Reason 
(1947); and Edwin Arlington Robinson 
0947 )- 

Winterset, verse play by Maxwell Ander- 
son (q.v.), produced and published in 
1935. Its theme was suggested by the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case (q.v.). 

Thirteen years before the time of the 
play, Romagna, an Italian radical, was 
Tramed’ on a murder charge and exe- 
cuted. His wife died, and their son, Mio, 
wandering through the country as a tramp 
becomes passionately certain of his fath- 
er's innocence. He comes to a New York 
tenement district, where in a mean dwell- 
ing under a bridge he locates Garth £s- 
dras, a reformed gangster who has come 
home in an attempt to escape the domina- 
tion of Trock, the gangster leader who ac- 
tually committed the murder of which 
Romagna was convicted. Mio meets 
Garth^ sister, Miriamne, and they fall in 
love, finding an intimate bond in their 
mutual londiness and terror. Then, in the 
Esdras cellar apartment, he discovers 
Garth with Judge Gaunt, who partici- 
pated in the Romagna Trameup,' and 
whose sense of guilt has driven him mad. 
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The judge is being nursed bv Garth's 
father, a kindly and wise old rabbi, When 
Garth and Gaunt deny Mio's accusations, 
he bemns to doubt his father’s innocence, 
until Trock is shocked into confession by 
the reappearance of his gunman, Shadow, 
whom he thought he had murdered. Police 
take the insane Gaunt into custody but 
after Miriamne prevents Mio from accus- 
ing Trock, the gangster and his men sur- 
round the tenement when the officers 
leave. Trock shoots Mio and as he dies 
Miriamne assures him that she will carry 
his message to the world, but she too is 
killed. / 

WINTHROP, John (1588-1649), a mem- 
ber of an English upper-class family, at- 
tended Cambridge and took his position 
in the English social scheme as l^rd of the 
manor at Groton and as an important law- 
yer. His Puritan sympathies ' worked 
against his success, however, and he de- 
termined to join the Massachusetts Bay 
Company. Selected as governor, he sailed 
on the Arbella (1630), after collaborating 
with the other leaders in writing The Hum- 
ble Request of ... the Company iMte Gone 
for New England (1630), affirming their 
belief in Puritanism, and disclaiming any 
intention of separating from the Estab- 
lished Church. While at sea Winthrop 
wrote *A Modell of Christian Charity,' 
pointing out what the colony should be 
and the manner of the colonists' necessary 
co-operation. For 9 of his remaining 19 
years he was. governor, and during the 
other 10 deputy-governor. Since the char- 
ter of the company had been transferred 
to New England, and was not, as in 
other colonies, held by an English cor- 
poration, this Puritan commonwealth 
had in it the seeds of democracy. Winthrop 
and the other upper-class leaders, how- 
ever, had their own ideas on how a de- 
mocracy should operate, and they at- 
tempted to create a sort of benevolent des- 
potism, despite the opposition of the free- 
men, the original stockholders who held 
the franchise. Because of John Cotton, 
the company became increasingly an 
aristocratic theocracy. Quarrels with 
the freemen were frequent, and their 
leader, Sir Henry Vane, was governor 
until he sided with Anne Hutchinson 
(q.v.), after which Winthrop resumed 
power. His manuscript war with Vane 
has been printed, and his contribution to 
the controversy was compiled at the time 
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by Thomas Wdd (q.v.). In 1642 occurred 
the cause ciUbre of Goody Sherman, 
yhose stray sow had been impounded by 
wealthy Robert Keayne. The aristocratic 
Court of Assistance vetoed the action of 
the larger and more democratic General 
Court, which sided with the poor woman 
and thus definitively established its power 
and created a precedent for American leg- 
islatures. Winthrop indicated his views at 
the time, proclaiming, ‘If we should 
change from a mixt aristocratic to a mere 
Democratic, first we should have no war- 
rant in scripture for it: there is no such 
government in Israel ... a Democratic 
18, amongst most civil nations, accounted 
the meanest and worst forms of govern- 
ment.' He founded the New England Con- 
federation (q.v.,1643), but exceeded his 
authority when, without referring to his 
colonists or the Confederation, he took 
sides in a local French dispute in Acadia. 
Such actions as this, and his writing of a 
discourse on ‘Arbitrary Government' 
(1644), so inflamed the people that he was 
impeached, although he escaped convic- 
tion by delivering a speech on liberty, 
thus satisfying the colonists to such an ex- 
tent that they elected him governor an- 
nually until his death. His most famous 
piece of writing was his Journal^ of which 
the first two parts were published in 1790, 
and the complete work as The History of 
New England (2 vols.,i 825-6). This impor- 
tant source book, begun on the Arbella 
voyage and continued intermittently until 
his death, is composed of brief jottings. It 
records not only the great events but also 
the minute happenings, for as a Puritan 
he conceived of formal history as specific 
and concrete anecdotes, all equally inipor- 
tant, since all occur tnrough the will of 
God. The Winthrop Papers^ a collection of 
his miscellaneous writings, has been pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Winthrop figures frequently in 
literature, as in Hawthorne’s The Scarlet 
Letter^ ‘Howe's Masquerade,' and ‘Endi- 
cott and the Red Cross.' 

John Winthrop (1606-76), his son, 
was educated in England and Ireland, 
served in the British navy, traveled widely 
on the continent, and emigrated to join his 
father in Boston (1631). During a trip to 
England (1634), he was appointed by 
Lord Say and Scle and Lord Brooke to be 
governor of the plantation that they 
founded in Connecticut. Although he re- 
turned to the colonies (1635), he barely 
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visited Connecticut but continued to 
make his home in Massachusetts. After 
^*'®ther trip to England (1641-3), he set- 
tled in Connecticut, built an iron works, 
and, although holding posts in both col- 
onies, became definitely associated with 
the new one on resuming the post of gov- 
ernor (1657), From 1659 until his death, 
he was annually elected governor, and in 
1663 won his colony so liberal a charter 
that it became virtxially an independent 
state. In his own time he was known for 
his scientific investigations, and he was 
the first colonial to be elect^ a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. 

John Winthrop (1638-1707), his son, 
commonly known as Fitz-Jonn Winthrop, 
was prominent as a soldier in Cromwelrs 
parliamentary army and as a commander 
of colonial troops. He was governor of 
Connecticut (1698-1707). 

WINTHROP, Theodore (1828-61), 
Connecticut novelist, graduated from 
Yale (1848) and traveled extensively in 
Europe, on horseback across the U.S. to 
California and Oregon, to Panama, and 
through the Maine woods. Although for a 
time in the steamship business and a law- 
yer, he devoted most of his time to travel 
and writing. His books were posthumously 
published after he was killed in the Civil 
War. His novels include: Cecil Dreeme 
(1861), the story of a New York girl who 
escapes an undesirable marriage by mas- 

S uerading as a man among the artists of 
lie Washington Square district; John 
Brent (q.v., 1862), an early novel of west- 
ern life; and Edwin Brothertqft (1862), a 
romance of the Revolution in New York. 
All of these are marked by melodramatic 
plots and a breathless narrative style. The 
Canoe and the Saddle (i 863) contains vivid 
sketches of his journey to the Northwest, 
with an addendum on his trip to Panama 
to survey a canal route, and Life in the 
Open Air (i 863) is a similar work. 

WIRT, William (1772-1834), Virginia 
lawyer and U.S. attorney-general under 
Monroe and Adams (1817-29), was the 
presidential candidate of the Anti-Ma^ 
sonic party (1832). His first book, the po]^ 
ular Letters of the British Spy (q.v., 1803;, 
was followed by other essays sketching 
Southern customs and manners, The Rain^ 
bow (1804) and The Old Bachelor (1812), 
the latter written with friends. These were 
all published anonymously. Wirt's Life of 
Patrick Henry (1817) recreated many of 
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the speeches from notes and tradition. 
J.P.Kennedy wrote his Memoirs (2 vols., 
1849), 

Wisconsin, University of, coeduc^ 
tional state institution founded at Madi- 
son (1848), in 1954 had an enrollment of 
over 17,000 students. It is widely known 
for courses in ag^riculture and in natural 
history, and for its Experimental College 
founded by Meiklejohn (1926). Among 
the graduates of the university are R.M. 
LaFollette (1879), F.J.Turner (1884), 
W.B.Cairns (1890), H.E.Bolton (1895), 
Zona Gale (1895), Honori Morrow, Mar- 
jorie K. Rawlings (1918), P.F.LaFollette 
(1919), Horace Gregory (1923), and Ken- 
neth Fearing (1924). Students who did not 
receive a degree include John Muir (1859- 
63) and Ella W. Wilcox (1867-8). 

WISE, Henry Augustus (1819-69), 
naval officer, whose writings include Los 
Gringos; or^ An Inside View of Mexico and 
California , . . (1849), Tales for tlu 
Marines (i8j;5), and several melodramatic 
novels published under the pseudonym 
Harry Gringo. 

WISE, John (1652-1725), bom at Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts, was minister of the 
Second Church of Ipswich (i68(>-i725), 
except for a brief period (1687) when Gov- 
ernor Andros deprived him of his minist^ 
and jailed him for leading his townsmen in 
refusing to pay taxes that violated their 
charter rights. His pamphlets, The 
Churches parrel Espoused (q.v.,1710) and 
A Vindication of the Government of New- 
England Churches (q.v.,1717), opposed the 
attempts of the Mathers to establish a 
centralized association for rep;ulating the 
churches. Their underlying ideas of de- 
mocracy caused them to be reissued and 
widely read before the Revolution and the 
Civil War. A Word of Comfort to a Melan- 
choly Country (1721) is a plea for paper 
money. 

WISLIZENUS, Frederick Adolph 
(1810-89), German-born physician and 
adventurer, came to the U.S. (1835) and 
made a trip to the Far West, recorded in a 
book (1840) translated as A Journey to 
the Rocky Mountains in the Year 1839 
(1^12). He joined a muling caravan on a 
tnp from St.Louis to Chihuahua, Mexi^ 
(1846), and described the journey in 
Memoir qf a Tour to Northern Mexico 

{im- 

WISSLER, Clark (1870-1947), profes- 


sor of anthropology at Yale (1924-40) 
and curator of the American Museum o 
Natural History (1906-41), whose book^ 
include The American Indian (1917), Man 
and Culture (1922), Social Anthropology 
(1929), and Indians of the United States 
(1940). 

WISTER, Owen (1860-1938), Pennsyl- 
vania author, graduated from Harvard 
(1882) and made several trips to Wy^ 
ming, which furnished material for Lin 
McLean (1898), a series of related stories 
of the Western cattle country^ Thejimmv- 
john Boss (1900), short stories; and tne 
extremely popular novel^ ThA Virginian 
(q.v.,1902), about Wyoming cowpunchers 
during the 1870’s and ’80^. iMy Balti- 
more (1906) is a romantic novel of life in 
Charleston, and Philosophy 4 (1^03) is a 
story with a Harvard backgrounq. Wister 
also wrote biographies of Grant (1900), 
Washington (1907), and his friend Theo- 
dore Roosevelt (1930). His collected works 
(ii vo1s.,iq28) also include poems, nature 
studies, other stories of the West, and hu- 
morous writings. He was a grandson of 
Fanny Kemble. 

Witchcraft, see Salem Witchcraft Trials 

Witchcraft; or^ The Martyrs of Salem^ 
blank-verse tragedy by Cornelius Math- 
ews (q.v.), produced in 1846 and pub- 
lished in 1852. 

Ambla Bodish, a 17th-century Mas- 
sachusetts woman accused of witchcraft, 
is unsuccessfully defended by her son 
Gideon. Susanna Peache, who loves Gid- 
eon, testifies against Ambla, believing that 
she has used witchcraft to alienate his af- 
fections. Despairing of recovering Gid- 
eon’s love, Susanna commits suicide, and 
he is killed by Jarvis Dane, another lover 
of the girl. 

Witching Hour, The^ play by Augustus 
Thomas (q.v.). 

With the^ Procession^ novel by H.B. 
Fuller (q.v.) published in 1805. 

David Marshall is a wealthy Chicago 
merchant whose interests do not extend 
beyond his business. His wife, Eliza, 
shares his simple, bourgeois tastes, as do 
their eldest son and daughter, but the 
three youngest children seek to enter the 
exclusive, luxury-loving circle of the city's 
plutocracy, Truesdale, the young^ son, 
leaves college to spend four years in Eu- 
rope, where he studies art and music, and 
returns an affected amateur, unsym- 
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pathetic with David’s wish that he enter 
the family business and with the plans 
of his matchmaking aunt, MrsXydia 
Rhodes. His sister Jane, bold and ener- 
getic, enters upon a career of charitable 
and social activities, enlisting the aid of 
Mrs.Granger Bates, an adept social leader. 
Rosamund, the youngest, attends school 
in New York, whence she returns beauti- 
ful and sophisticated, intent on social con- 
quest. Her marriage to Arthur Paston, an 
English aristocrat, establishes her posi- 
tion but removes her from the family cir- 
cle. David, under the strain of these cam- 
paigns to keep ‘with the procession,’ falls 
ill and di^, leaving his business in a hope- 
less condition but his private fortune in- 
tact. Truesdale dislikes life in Chicago, 
and when his courtship of Bertie Patter- 
son is unsuccessful he plans a trip to the 
Orient. Jane marries a young clerk, Theo- 
dore Brower, and devotes her inheritance 
to erecting a memorial to her father. 

WITHERSPOON, John (1723-94), Scot- 
tish-born Presbyterian minister, came to 
America to accept the presidency of the 
College of New jersey (1768). He healed 
the breach between the New Side and the 
Old Sid^ revitalized his church in the 
Middle Cfolonies, and as a philosopher de- 
nounced the theories of Berkeley and 
championed empirical common sense. He 
encouraged advanced methods of instruc- 
tion, and enlarged the curriculum, but be- 
cause of the suspension of exercises during 
the Revolution, the institution suffered 
during his administration, and he turned 
his interest to political affairs. A member 
of the Continental Congress, he signed 
both the Declaration of Independence and 
the Articles of Confederation. His hand 
can be traced in several keen political pub- 
lications of the period, to which he con- 
tributed anonymously. His most memora- 
ble sermon, ‘The Dominion of Providence 
over the Passions of Men,’ preached at 
Princeton (May 17, 1776), was a calm 
statement of his advocacy of independ- 
ence. His best secular writing was the £j- 
say on Money (1786), opposing paper cur- 
rency. He is better rem^bered for his 
coinage of the word ‘Americanism’ in ‘The 
Druid,’ a denunciation of the American 
language published in the Pennsylvania 
Journal (1781). His writings were col- 
lected (4 vols.,i8oc>-i8oi). 

WOLCOTT, Roger (1679-1767). after 
serving in the French and Indian Wars, 
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became prominent in the politics of his 
native Connecticut and served as its gov- 
ernor (1751-4). His Poetical Meditations 
(1725) contains ‘A Brief Account of the 
Agency^ of the Honourable John Win- 
throp’ (in obtaining the Connecticut char- 
ter), a rugged attempt at an epic which is 
an interesting link between earlier New 
England elegies and the American epics of 
the Connecticut Wits. Wolcott’s prose 
pamphlets were concerned with religious 
controversies. 

Oliver Wolcott (1726-97), his son, 
also served in the French and Indian 
Wars, and was a prominent lawyer and 
political figure in Connecticut. He served 
in the Continental Congress, signed the 
Declaration of Independency and then 
became a major-general of Connecticut 
volunteers, joining Gates against Bur- 
goyne. He was lieutenant-governor of the 
state (1786-96) and governor (179^7). 

Oliver Wolcott (1760-1833), his son, 
succeeded Hamilton as secretary of the 
treasury (1795-1800). He was so subser- 
vient to his predecessor, and so maliciously 
attacked President Adams, that he was 
forced to resign. Returning to local poli- 
tics, he begame governor of Connecticut 
(1817-27). 

WOLFE, James (1727-59), British gen- 
eral, second in comniand to Amherst in 
the American expedition of 1758. His suc- 
cessful strategy m the siege of Louisbuig 
won him command of the campaign 
against Quebec. Conducting a force of 
5,000 men at night down the St.Lawrence, 
he led them in scaling the heights to the 
Plains of Abraham, and was victorious 
over the French in open battle. Both 
Wolfe and the French general Montcalm, 
were mortally wounded, but the fall of 
Quebec marked the end of French domin- 
ion in Canada. Wolfe figures in Thack- 
eray’s The Virginians and Parkman’s 
Montcalm and Wolfe. 

WOLFE, Linnie Marsh (i 88 i-I 945)> 
Michigan-born author, taught school in 
Washington, and was a librarian in 
California. She edited John Muir’s manu- 
scripts and diaries as John qf ti^ Moun» 
tains (1938) and wrote his biogr^hy. 
Son of the Wilderness (i945> Pulitzer Prize 

1946)- 

WOLFE, Thomas [Clayton] (1900- 
38), was born and reared in Asheville^ 
North Carolina (the ‘Altamont, Old Ciu 
tawba’ of his fiction). His father, a power- 
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ful stonecutter from the North, is the 
prototype of Oliver Gant, and his mother, 
a member of a typical puritanical moun- 
tain family, is the original of the mother 
of Eugene Gant, whose drab life and 
eventual escape parallels that of the au- 
thor’s own youth. The lifelong influence 
of his mother is shown in his Letters to 
His Mother (1943). After graduation from 
the University of North Carolina (1920), 
where he wrote and acted for the Carolina 
Playmakers, he studied playwriting at 
Harvard and received his M.A. (1922). He 
returned from a period abroad to teach 
English at New York University (1924-30) 
but after the publication of Look Home- 
wardy Angel (q.v.,1929) devoted his full 
time to writing. This strongly autobio- 
graphical novel, displaying originality 
and intensity as well as debts to Drei- 
ser, Lewis, Joyce, and other contemporary 
novelists, was continued in a sequel. Of 
Time and the River (q.v.,1935). A posthu- 
mous novel. The Web and the Rock (1939), 
has as its central character George Web- 
ber, apparently the Eugene Gant of the 
previous books. Despite the author’s claim 
that Tt is the most objective novel that I 
have written.’ the first half of the book 
closely parallels the material of Look 
Homewardy Angely and the second part 
serves as a sequel to Of Time and the River. 
The title indicates symbolically the prob- 
lem of his first book: the web of experi- 
ence, environment, and ancestry, in which 
the hero is snared; and his attempt to es- 
cape by finding the rock, which is the orig- 
inal strength and beauty of vision of his 
father. Arriving in New York from Old 
Catawba, Geoxige, the young college in- 
structor and writer, enters into a tempes- 
tuous love afl^air with Esther Jack, a 
wealthy stage designer. After he identifies 
his love with the web, he escapes to Ger- 
many to recover, and there concludes that 
"you can’t go home again,’ that you must 
go forward, you caat return to a dead 
past. The sequel. You Can't Go Home 
Again (1940) deals with George’s life after 
his return to the U.S. It concerns his con- 
tinued unsatisfactory romance; his success 
in writing novels reminiscent of Wolfe’s 
own; his kindly relation and later dissatis- 
faction with an internationally famous but 
disillusioned novelist and wim his editor, 
who fatalistically accepts the sickness of 
civilization; his unsuccessful attempt to 
return to the roots of his home to^, 
whose morality has become shoddy dtiring 
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the prosperous decade of the ’20s; and hi$ 
hornd discovery of the destruction of the 
Germany he h^ once loved. Throughout 
is the story of a pilgrimage in search of an 
enduring faith by a man who recognizes* 
that a corrupt society destroys each indi- 
vidual in it, but nevertheless believes that 
"the true fulfillment of our spirit, of our 
people, of our mighty and immortal land 
is yet to come.’ In addition to his long fic- 
tion, Wolfe published short stories, From 
Death to Morning (1935), and a critical ex- 
amination of his own work. The Story of a 
Novel (1936)- ‘Poetical passages’ from 
his novels have been collect^ in The 
Face of a Nation (1939) and A Stone y A 
Leafy A Door (1945), Ae la tteA arranged 
as verse. The Hills Beyond contains 
an unfinished novel and some shorter 
pieces. Throughout his fiction, \ there is 
a self-fascination and self-torment that 
endow his writing now with a lofty ro- 
mantic quality, now with the prosaic 
quality of literal reporting of the hero’s 
life. His intensity results in both a power- 
ful emotional evocation and a sprawling 
unrestrained formlessness. His prose is 
sometimes highly lyrical, but there are 
many passages, characterized by swollen, 
frenzied rhetoric. His books cling always 
to the story of his life: however, he rises 
above ^ocentricity in his mystical, patri- 
otic belief that there is something great in 
America that haunts and kindles the im- 
aginations of its young men. 

Wolf erf's Roost and Miscellanies y 19 
stories and sketches by Irving (q.v,), pub- 
lished under various pseudonyms in The 
Knickerbocker Magazine and collected in 
1855. The volume contains tales based on 
Spanish legends, stories of colonial Amer- 
ica, familiar essays on ‘National Nomen- 
clature’ and ‘Criticism,’ and a sketch of 
the region of the author’s home (‘Sleepy 
Hollow’). The title ‘chronicle’ deals with 
New York in the time of Peter Stuyvesant. 

Wolfville^^ stories by A.HXewis (q.v.) 
published in 1897 under the pseudonym 
Dan Quin. Told by an ‘Old Cattleman,’ 
these dialect tales of a camp on the Ari- 
zona mining and cattle-raising frontier 
owe much to Bret Harte’s stories of Cali- 
fornia, both in their sentimental portrayal 
of Western character and in their method 
of describing the local color. Lewis wrote 
several other volumes of Wolfyille stories. 

‘Wolfville’s First Funeral’ depicts the 
obsequies of the unduly enterprising gam- 
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blcr. Jack Kin^, whose epitaph states suc- 
cinctly, ‘Life am*t in holding a good hand, 
but in playing a pore hand well.* The 
Stinging Lizard' tells of another gambler, 
Cherokee Hall, who is saved from being 
lynched as a stage-robber by the discovery 
of his secret philanthropy in rearing the 
child of a man he had killed. ‘Jaybird 
Bob’s Joke’ is the story of a cowboy whose 
practical jokes played on a tenderfoot 
Easterner cause a cattle stampede, in the 
excitement of which the tenderfoot kills 
his persecutor. ‘Dawson and Rudd, Part- 
ners’ is a whimsical tale of a mining-claim 
partnership that is nearly dissolved by the 
marriage of Dawson, but established more 
firmly than ever by Rudd’s affection for 
his partner’s son and eventually by his 
own marriage. 

IFoman in the Nineteenth Century^ 
feminist study by Margaret Fuller (q.v.). 

Woman of Andros^ The^ novel by Thorn- 
ton Wilder (q.v.). 

Woman suffrage movement, an out- 
growth of the campaign of feminism (q.v.). 
The first serious demand for the vote for 
women was made at a meeting held by 
Elizabeth Stanton, Lucretia Mott, and 
others, at Seneca Falls, New York (July 
1848). Others prominent in the ensuing 
agitation were Susan B. Anthony, Lucy 
Stone, Abby K. Foster, and the Grimk6 
sisters, whose interest in reform also in- 
cluded Abolitionism. After the women had 
helped to bring about the passage of the 
Fifteenth Amendment (1869), enfranchis- 
ing Negro men, they turned their energies 
to agitation for their own right to vote. 
Wyoming was the first territory to recog- 
nize women voters (1869), but it was not 
until 1920 that nation-wide suffrage was 
granted by the Nineteenth Amendment. 

Woman* 9 Home Companion (1873- 
), founded as the semi-monthly Home 
Companion at Cleveland, Ohio, became 
the Ladies* Home Companion (1886), and 
since 1897 has been a monthly under its 
present title, having since been moved to 
New York City. Besides its departments 
of household interest, and such lengthy 
^ials as Dorothy Canfield’s The Deepen-- 
ing Stream^ it mainly features popular fic- 
tion by woman authors, among whom 
have been Willa Cather, Zona Gale, and 
Edna Ferber. Gertrude B. Lane was the 
editor from 1911 to 1940. The 1955 circu- 
lation is 4,162,000. 


Wonders of the Invisible World 

Women at Point Sur^ The^ free verse 
narrative by Jeffers (q.v.), published in 
19^7. A ‘Prelude’ reveals the author’s per- 
sonal philosophy, which in this narrative, 
as in ‘Tamar and ‘Roan Stallion* (qq.v.), 
reasserts the need ‘to uncenter the human 
mind from itself.’ It also constitutes a 
warning’ against abuses or irrelevant ap- 
plications of such an idea. 

Dr.Barclay, a preacher in a California 
coast town, after learning of the death of 
his son in the World War, announces to his 
congregation that ‘Christianity is false,’ 
and that he is leaving them to create a new 
religion based on energy and violence. He 
goes to a farm near Pt.Lobos, where he 
elaborates his mystical faith, preaching to 
the trees and stones of the desolate moun- 
tainside, and ‘breaking from the mold’ of 
his former gentleness and continence. 
Convinced that 

All the relations of the world have changed in a 
moment. 

If there was anything forbidden you may do it, 

he sleeps with the Indian serving-woman 
Maruca, and then, having achieved ‘deliv- 
erance,’ goes mad with an indiscriminate 
lust that causes him to rape his daughter, 
April, and infects all the residents of the 
Morhaus farm, including the daughter, 
Natalia, who murders her child to rectify 
the ‘sin’ of bearing it; Randal, Natalia’s 
husband, and Faith Heriot, her Lesbian 
lover, whom Randal has previously pos- 
sessed; and even crippled old Morhaus. 
The insane liberation of evil impulses that 
Barclay’s nihilism has effected ends with 
April’s suicide and her father’s escape to 
starve to death in the hills, where he 
thinks ‘on the nothing Outside the stars, 
the other shore of me, there’s peace.’ 
Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, see Temperance* 

Wonder Book^ Ay tales for children, 
adapted from Greek myths by Hawthorne 
(q.v.), and published in 18 <2. Tanglewood 
Tales (1853) is a similar collection. 

Wonderful One-Hoss Shay^ see Dea^ 
cotCs Masterpiece. 

Wonders of the Invisible Worlds by 
Cotton Mather (q.v.), published in 1693 
as a narrative of some of the Salem Witch- 
craft Trials. It contains theological obser- 
vations on the operations of devils, and 
was answered by Robert Calef (q.v.) in 
More Wonders of the Invisible World 
(1700). 
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Woiider^Worktiig Pfovidence 

Wonder-Working Providence of Slone 
Saviour in Ilew England^ The^ chronicle 
of lyth-century New England by Edward 
Johnson (q.v.)> published anony- 
mously at London (1653, dated 1654)^ 
with the title A History oj New-England. 
This vigorous history, covering the period 
from 1628 to 1652, takes an epic view of 
the founding of the colony, as a spiritual 
iTusade by settlers who are all soldiers of 
(%rist in a war against unbelievers and 
the wilderness. The rhapsodic quality of 
the work predudes it from being an ac- 
c^ted authority, but preserves the spirit 
of 17th-century thought. The prose, which 
is interspersed with many stalwart verse 
tributes to contemporary men and events, 
is ornate and verbose, and yet has a typi- 
cal Elizabethan zest in its ecstatic view of 
New England as a land whose settlement 
is assisted by God working wonders for 
those who co-operate with Him. 

WOOD, Charles Erskine Scott (1852- 
1944), born in Pennsylvania, after an 
army career in the West became an Ore- 

f on lawyer (1884-1919) and published his 
rst poetry in A Masque of Love (1904), 
followed by The Poet in the Desert (191 5), a 
dialogue between Truth and a Poet, pro- 
t^ting against social injustice and (mam- 
pioning humanitarian ideals. Later poetry 
appeared in Maia (1918), a sonnet se- 
quence, and Poems from the Ranges (1929). 
Wood, who has long lived in Cdifornia, is 
best known for his book. Heavenly Dis^ 
course (1927), a series of 40 dialogues writ- 
ten during the World War for The Masses^ 
although only a few were published before 
the magazine was suppressed. Satirizing 
the folly and inhumanity of the war, as 
well as other manifestations of meanness, 
irreligion. economic inequality, sentimen- 
tal art, Puritanism, political abuses, and 
persecution, these ironically humorous 
conversations take place in Heaven among 
God, Satan, Jesus, and such angels or tem- 
porary visitors as Rabelais, Voltaire, 
Paine, Clemens, Jefferson, Carry Nation, 
Bryan, Billy Sunday, Ingersoll, Joan of 
Arc, Anthony Comstock, and Charles 
Evans Hughes. A second collection. 
Earthly Discourse ^ was published in 1937, 

WOOD, Grant (1892-1942), Iowa artist, 
known for his realistic paintings of the 
plain people of the Middle West, as in the 
sympathetic though satirical American 
(^thic* His precise technique was also used 
for purpos^ of pure caricature, as in 


Weodhmy 

Daughters qf RevoluHpn. He was Artist-m- 
Residence at the University of Iowa. 

WOOD, Leonard (1860-1927), gradu 
ated from Harvard medical school ^884) 
became an army sur^n, and during the 
Spanish-American War was famoS as 
commander of the Rough Riders (q.v.). 
After serving as military governor of Cuba 
(1899-190^), he was sent to the Philip, 
pines as a military governor, returning to 
the U.S. (1908) to hold a department com- 
mand and serve as chief of staff of the U.S. 
Army. He was a prominent advocate of 
military preparedness, his lectujres on this 
subject being collected in such books as 
The Military Obligation of Citizenship 
(1915) and Univmal Military ] Training 
(1917), and he trained troops at Port Fun- 
ston during the World War. Appointed 
president of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, he did not assume office because of 
his appointment as governor-general of 
the Philippines by Harding, whom he had 
opposed tor the Republican presidential 
nomination. His administration (i 921-7) 
was unpopular, because of his suppression 
of native government and enterprise. 

WOOD, Sarah Sayward Barrell 
Keating (1759-1855), Maine author of 
Gothic romances, whose Julia and the //- 
laminated Baron (1800) is a wildly melo- 
dramatic tale of the subversive, atheistic 
activities of the French society of the Il- 
luminati, as conducted by a miscreant 
baron. Dorval; or. The Speculator (1801) is 
again a fantastic story, dealing with a vil- 
lain, Dorval, and his machinations in the 
Yazoo Fraud. Her last two novels, like her 
first, were set in Europe and the same ab- 
surd plot structure is shown in these nov- 
els; Amelia; or^ The Influence of Virtue 
(1802), concerned with the travails of a 
cloyingly perfect heroine; and Ferdinand 
and Elmira: A Russian Story (1804). Tales 
of the Night (1827) contains two long 
stories, set in Maine, which, though still 
showing a romantic and moralistic turn of 
mind, are slightly more realistic. 

WOOD, WiLUAM (/7.1629-35), English 
colonist in Massachusetts (1629-33). He 
is the author of New Englands Prospect 
(q.v.,1634), an important early descrip- 
tion of me country. In the book he speaks 
of his intention to return, but nothing is 
known of his later life. 

WOODBERRY, George Edwaro 
(1855-1930), Massachusetts critic, poet, 
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and professor, first won notice for his life 
of Pdc (1885, cnIaMcd 1909). a subject for 
which he had little sympathy but which 
•he treated wth scholarly impartiality. In 
1890 he published his first book of poetry. 
The North Shm fFakh, collected his 
magazine articles as Studies in Letters and 
Lije^ a critique of literature in relation to 
the experiences that produce it. As profes- 
sor of comparative literature at Columbia 
(i 89I-I904)» fie was known for his stimu- 
lating instruction and personal guidance 
of students. During this period he pub- 
lished further volumes of poetry; two col- 
lections of essays, Heart of Man (1899) 
and Makers qf Literature (1900), which 
show him to be in accord with the move- 
ment later known as the New Humanism 
(q.v.); a biography of Hawthorne (1902), 
considered his best biographical work; and 
America in Literature (1903), a literary 
history illustrating his antipathy to real- 
ism in its failure to consider such authors 
as Whitman and Clemens. After resigning 
from Columbia, he made his home in 
Massachusetts, but led a life of academic 
and literary vagabondage, teaching for 
brief periods at colleges in the East and 
West, and pending much time abroad. 
His works of this later period include col- 
lections of his lectures, such as The Torch 
(1905) and The Appreciation of Literature 
(1907); a biography of Emerson (1907); a 
book of travels, North Africa and the Des- 
ert (1914); Ideal Passion (1917), a wnnet 
sequence that expresses his idealistic phi- 
losophy of beauty; and The Roamer 
(1920), a long narrative poem reflecting 
his personal creed and spiritual autobiog- 
raphy. His scholarship is demonstrated in 
his edition of the works of Shelley (1892) 
and, with E.C.Stedman, of the works of 
Poe (10 vols.,i 894-5). 

WOODHULL, Victoria Claflin (1838- 
1927), born in Ohio, during her early years 
figured with her mother and her sister 
T^nessee (1846-1923) spiritualistic 
and mesmeric exhibitions. In 1868 the sis- 
ters went to New York where the elder 
Cornelius Vanderbilt set them up as M^y 
brokers’ in Wall Street. With the aid of 
Stephen P. Andrews, they inaugurate 


2} printed the first English 
e Communist Manifesto. 
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same year (18 

^ansiation ot yj^ummum 
victona was nominated for presidcit by 
Rights party U872), with 
Frederick Douglass for vice-president, 
ihe sisters moved to England (1877), 
whereAey married. Together they wrote 
The Human Body as the Temple of God 
Uo 90 ^ while Victoria’s principal works 
were Origin, Tendencies, and Principles 
Govmment (1871), StirpkuUure (1888), 
and Humanitarian Money (1891). 

Spam That Tree!, poem 
byG.P.Morri8(q.v.). 

We^-Pite, The, blank verse poem by 
Robert Frost (q.v.) published in North of 
Boston (1914), 

The poet suggests a cosmic symbol in 
his discovery of a weathered, long-aban- 
doned cord of maple, *cut and split>and 
piled,’ held from being scattered by a 
growing tree on one side and on the other 
‘a stake and prop, these latter about to 
fall.’ This wasted labor can be the work 
only of 'someone who lived in turning to 
fresh tasks,’ and could leave his creation 

To warm the frozen swamp as best it could 

With the slow smokeless burning of decay. 

WOODWARD, W[iLUAMj E. (1874- 
1950), born in South Carolina, author of 
the novels Bunk (1923), Lottery (1924), 
Bread and Circuses (1925), and Evehn 
Prentice (1933), in addition to popular 
debunking books for which he is known. 
His biographies include George Washing- 
ton — The Image and the Man (1926), Af«/ 
General Grant (1928), and Tom Paine: 
America's Godfather (1940. A New Ameri- 
can History (1936) is a breezy narrative; 
The Way Our People Lived (1944) selects 
representative episodes; Years of Madness 
(1951) deals with the Civil War. TheGift of 
JJfe (1947) is his autobiography. 
WOODWORTH, Samuel (1785-1842), 
Massachusetts-bom author, after 1809 
was a journalist in New York, edited the 
New-York Mirror and othw papers, and 
wrote plays and poems. He is remembered 
today for The Old Oaken Bucket,’ col- 
lected in PoemSj, Odes^ Songs (1818) ^^d 
set to music by Frederick Smith, and inc 
Hunters of Kentucky,’ collected in his 




suffrage, free love, birth control, and vege- 
tarianism. It published the scandwoiw 
Beecher-Tilton story that occasions the 
trial of Henry Ward Beecher, and in the 
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British at New Orleans in 1815. fts plays 
induded LaFayette (1824), a melodrama; 
The Forest Rose (q.v., 1825), a comedy 
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known for its Yankee character, Jonathan 
Ploughboy; and The fFidow^s Son (1825), 
a domestic tragedy of the Revolutionary 
pmod. His sole novel, The Champions of 
Freedom (1816), is a fantastic moral ro- 
mance with the War of 1812 as back- 
ground. 

WOOL, John Ellis (1784-1869), joined 
the U.S.army at the outbreak of tiie War 
of 1812, rising to the rank of brigadier- 
eneral in 1841. During the Mexican War 
e was second in command to Taylor at 
Buena Vista, and after serving in Indian 
wars he became commander of the De- 
partment of Virginia and a major-general 
in the Civil War, retiring in 1863. 

WOOLLCOTT, Alexander [Hum- 
phreys] (1887-1943), New York dramatic 
and literary critic, and whimsical, gossipy 
essayist. His books, written in a fancifully 
embroidered style, include MrsJFiske 
(1917), Shouts and Murmurs (1922), Mr. 
Dickens Goes to the Play (1923), Enchanted 
Aisles (1924), The Story of Irving Berlin 
(1925), Going to Pieces (1928), While 
Rome Burns (1934), and Long Ap 
(1934)* His other activities include radio, 
stage, and screen performances, the com- 
pilation of anthologies, and collaboration 
with George Kaufman on a melodrama. 
The Dark Tower (1933). The Man Who 
Came to Dinner (1939), a play by Moss 
Hart and Kaufman, is based on the char- 
acter of Woollcott, who appeared in the 
leading role. His Letters (1944) were edited 
by Beatrice Kaufman and Joseph Hen- 
nessey. 

WOOLMAN, John (1720-72), New Jer- 
sey-born Quaker, had little formal educa- 
tion, and was a tailor’s apprentice, baker, 
and shopkeeper until the age of 26, when 
he felt the presence of God in his heart 
commanding him to preach the gospel. As 
a preacher and leader of his faith, he began 
the long series of journeys which, with in- 
termittent ^oof teaching, occupied the 
rest of his life. His ardent humanitarian- 
ism aroused his interest in the problems of 
Negro slavery and the distribution of 
wedth. His two essays entitled Some Con- 
siderations on the Keeping of Negroes 
(1754,1762) among the earliest 

American antislavery works; and his 
other pamphlets include: Considerations 
on Pure Wisdom and Human Policy 
(1758), on labor, education, and ‘the right 
use of the Lord’s outward gifts’; Consider- 
ations on the True Harmony of Mankind 
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(1770): A Plea for the Poor (i793),. to 
which he had given the more precise title, 
‘A Word of Rememberance and Caution 
to the Rich’; and /fn EpiV/Zr (1772), set- 
ting forth his religious belief, in a farewell 
to friends before his departure for Eng- 
land, where he died. Woolman was con- 
sistently interested in social problems, 
but, when in opposition to the prevailing 
ideas of this world, govern^ himself by a 
principle of ‘passive obedience,’ obeying 
the letter of the law but not its spirit, for 
though he ‘studied to be quiet' and live 
according to his own views, he Reasonably 
accepted that which was required of him. 
Although having frequently to bow to ex- 
ternal authority, in personal matters he 
did what he wished, giving \up dyed 
clothes because he knew that ^yes were 
harmful to workers, and giving tip sugar 
because of conditions among plantation 
slaves. He is best known for his lengthy 
Journal (1774), a classic document of the 
inner life characterized by a crystal-pure 
style, of which Whittier in his edition of 
1871 said ‘it has a sweetness as of violets.’ 
Others have paid similar tributes, Chan- 
ning finding it ‘beyond comparison the 
sweetest and purest autobiography in Ae 
language,’ and Charles Lamb exhorting 
his readers to ‘get the writings of John 
Woolman by heart.’ 

WOOLSON, Constance Fenimore 
(1840-94), New Hampshire-born grand- 
niece of Cooper, spent her youth mainly in 
Ohio, of which she wrote in her early local- 
color stories and novels. Castle Nowhere 
(1875) ^ collection of stories, dealing 

mainly with the primitive Frencn inhabi- 
tants near the Great Lakes. Later, as in 
the title story of Rodman the Keeper: 
Southern Sketches (1880), she wrote of the 
contrasts between the pre-war South and 
its life during Reconstruction, for she 
studied this at first hand during her resi- 
dence in the Carolinas and Florida (1873- 
9). The Front Yard (1895) and Dorothy 
(1896) are collections of talcs presenting 
character studies of Americans in Italy, 
where the author lived after 1879. Her 
five novels, written while she was abroad, 
use American settings. Anne (1882) deals 
with a simple Mackinac Island gJn, 
thrown into the social life of New York. 
For the Major (1883) set in North Caw- 

n ” is a study of a woman’s sclf-sacrince 
cr husband to preserve his cherished 
illusions of the Old South. East Angels 
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(1886) is a study of moral contrasts with 
a lush Florida background. Jupiter Lights 
(1889) is a story of the conflict between 
sisters-in-law representative of the South- 
ern and Northern characters. Her last 
novel. Horace Chase (1894), is a story of 
a self-made man and his wife, who looks 
down upon him until she discovers his 
true character. 

Woolworth Building, see Gilbert^ Cass. 

WORCESTER, Joseph Emerson (1784- 
1865), New England lexicographer, grad- 
uated from Yale (1811) and for five years 
taught at Salem, Massachusetts, where, 
while writing his early textbooks, he had 
Hawthorne as one of his students. After 
moving to Cambridge (1819) he began his 
long series of dictionaries, first editing Dr. 
Johnson’s, then Webster’s, and finally 
compiling his own Comprehensive Pro- 
nouncing and Explanatory Dictionary of 
the English Language (18^0). This led 
Webster to charge his rival with plagia- 
rism, and precipitated the long ‘War of 
Dictionaries.’ intermittently intensified 
when each philologist followed the other in 
ublishing new editions, and causing such 
y-products as Worcester’s pamphlet, A 
Gross Literary Fraud Exposed (1835), an 
invidious denial of his dependence upon 
Webster. Worcester was an uncompromis- 
ing advocate of philological orthodoxy and 
English examples, zealously and consist- 
ency combating Webster’s attempts at 
national independence. He frowned upon 
the imported Bostonian broad tf, and sug- 
gested a ‘compromise vowel,’ since, as an- 
other critic said, ‘our gyass really lies be- 
tween the ffrahs of a British lawn, and the 
grass of the boundless prairies.’ His con- 
servatism in pronunciation and purism in 
spelling was accepted at Harvard and the 
University of Virginia, but elsewhere 
Webster prevailed, although Holmes was 
speaking for the best New England writers 
when he declared in favor of ‘Mr.Worces- 
ter’s Dictionary, on which, as is well 
known, the literary men of this metropolis 
arc by special statutes allowed to be sworn 
in place of the Bible.’ Worcester’s last 
great revision appeared as A Dictionary rf 
the English Language (i860), but, with the 
1864 revision of Webster by a company of 
scholars, the Webster supremacy was def- 
initely established. 

Noah Worcester (1758-1837), his 
nephew, was a New Hampshire clergyman 
end editor. His Bible News . . . (i8io) 
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and Respectful Address • . . (1811) were 
essential^ Unitarian and led him to de- 
sert the Congregational church to become 
the editor of The Christian Disciple (1813). 
From Unitarianism he developed an inter- 
pacifism, becoming the secretary of 
the Massachusetts Peace Society (1815- 
28), editor of The Friend of Peace (1819- 
28), ^d, under the pseudonym of Philo 
Pacificus, author of A Solemn Review of the 
Custom of War (1814) and other popular 
pacifist works. 

Worcester Magazine^ see Massachusetts 
Spy. 

WORK, Henry Clay (1832-84), Illinois 
song-writer, composed ‘We're Coming, 
&ster Mary’ for the minstrel show of E.P. 
Christy. In 1864 he wrote his celebrated 
temperance song, ‘Come Home, Father,’ 
which begins: 

Father, dear father, come home with me how. 
The dock in the belfry strikes one, 

and continues through the hours, punctu- 
at^ by the striking of the clock and the 
drinking of father, until dear father loses 
his domestic appeal. The song was intro- 
duced in the play. Ten Nights in a Bar-- 
room (q.v.) by T.S. Arthur. Under contract 
to the publisher, G.F.Root, Work wrote 
the popular ‘Grandfather’s Clock’ and 
such Abolitionist songs as ‘Kingdom Com- 
ing’ (1861), ‘Babylon Is Fallen!’ (1863), 
‘Wake Nicodemus’ (1864), and ‘Marching 
through Georgia’ (1865). This last piece, 
celebrating the march of Sherman from 
Atlanta to the sea, was widely used as a 
Union marching song. 

Workers’ Party, see Communist Party. 
World and the ItidividuaU The^ phil- 
osophic work by Josiah Royce (q.v.). 
World 1 Never Made^ A^ novel by James 
T. Farrell (q.v.). 

World War (First), major conflict involv- 
ing most of the nations of the world (1914^ 
1 8), and sometimes called the Great War. 
It was an outgrowth of European territor- 
ial problems and nationalism, but the U.S. 
was finally brought to take an active part 
(April 6, 1917), the immediate cause being 
the unrestricted German submarine war- 
fare upon Atlantic shipping. On the side of 
the British, French, B^ian and other Al- 
lied forces, opposing Germany and the 
Central Powers, the American Expedi- 
tionary Force (q.v.) from October 23, 
1917, until the Armistice (November 11, 
1918) participated in many battles on the 
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western front, including such critical en- During this time the Russians had turndd 
gagements ^ the battles of Cantigny, back besieging Germans at Stalingrad 
Chdteau-Thierry, Belleau Wood, Saint- (November 1942) and the U.S. air forces 
Mihiel, the Marne, and the Argonne ofFen- had joined Allied raids on strategic Euro- 
sive (qq.v.). The U.S.Senate refused to pean military and industrial installations, * 
ratify the Treaty of Versailles, and a sep- systematically reducing Germany’s ability 
arate treay^ of peace was signed by the to wage war. In November 1942, Anglo- 
U.S. and Germany at Berlin (Aug. 25, American forces landed in Algeria and 
1921). Approximately 119^956 enlisted Morocco and, in a campaign climaxed by 
men died as a result of the war, and the a fierce struggle for Tunisia, drove the en- 
cost to the U.S. also included $20,737,- emy from North Africa (May 1943). Dur- 
000,000. Many works of American litera- ing 1943 the tide of Axis success was turned 
ture deal with the war and its aftermath, by the maturing of the vast industrial 
Among them are A Farewell to Arms^ The power of the U.S., the stubborn military 
Enormous Roomy Three SoldierSy Soldier's might of the U.S.S.R., the ter^city of a 
Payy and fFhai Price Glory, Britain fighting for survival, and under- 

A Second World War broke into active ground resistance in occupied countries, 
combat with Germany’s attack on Poland Political differences among the ‘Big Three’ 
(September 1939). During 1939-41 the were submerged in the drive for victory, 
U.S. was split by views ranging mom inter- captained by Roosevelt, Churcnill, and 
vention to isolationism, but was drawn Stalin, and motivated in the Webern na- 
closer to the conflict by sale and ‘lend- tions by such declarations of principle as 
lease’ of materials to France, England, the Atlantic Charter (q.v.). General 
and others, and by acquisition of bases in Dwight D. Eisenhower, who had com- 
British p)ossessions, Greenland, and Ice- manded Allied troops in the African cam- 
land. In September 1940 the U.S. began paign, led the invasions of Sicily (July 
‘selective service,’ its first use of peace- 1943) ^^d Italy (September 1943), 
time military conscription. Meanwhile, became supreme commander of the Allied 
Japan, seeking expansion in a so-called forces that invaded the Normandy pen- 
‘Greater East Asia co-prosperi^ sphere,* insula on ‘D-Day’ (June 6 , 1944). By 
pursued its undeclared war in China and September German home defenses were 
seized the opportunity of French defeat reached in a gigantic pincers movement of 
to establish troops in southeast Asia and the western and Russian drives, while 
enter the Rome-Berlin ‘axis.’ On Decern- Allied air and sea attacks continued, and 
ber 7 , 1941, Japanese aircraft bombed the bitterly contested Italian boot was 
Pearl Harix>r (q.v.), crippling the U.S. won. Germany finally capitulated on 
Pacific fleet, after which Germany and ‘V-E Day’ (May 8, 1945). Faced by the 
Italy followed Japan in declaring war on might of the United Nations and appalled 
the U.S. Guam and Wake, U.S. island out- by the atomic bombs* devastation of 
posts, were captured, and the Japanese in- Hiroshima (August 6) and Nagasaki 
vaded Hongkong, ThailandL the East In- (August 8), the Japanese surrendered on 
dies, Burma, and Malaya. On the Philip- ‘V-J Day’ (August 14, 1945). The war- 
pine islands of Luzon and Mindanao, time co-operation of the Allied nations 
where the Japanese landed in force, Gen- was form^ized into the United Nations, 
eral Douglas MacArthur’s army fought a Besides reportage, including the works 
delaying action, evacuating Manila (Jan- of Ernie P>[le and William L. White, 
uary 1942) and withdrawing to Corregidor American writings concerned with the war 
fortress and the Bataan peninsula, where include: Maxwell Anderson’s The Eve oj 
they capitulated (May 1942). U.S. and St,Marky Harry Brown’s A Walk in the 
Allied naval forces and aircraft ended SunyHtrsty'sA Belljor Adano emd Hiro^ 
Japanese victories in thePacific and helped shimay Tames ]ot\ts*From Here to Eternity, 
turn back forces for an Australian inva- Mailer^s The Naked and the Dead, Sha- 
sion and in the Aleutians. The battle of giro’s V-Lettery Shaw’s The Young Lions, 
Guadalcanal in the Solomons (August Stein’s Brewsie and Willie and Wars I 
1942} began the Allies* offensive led by Hatfe SeenyW^i^ omWs The Caine Mutiny- 
MacArthur over island ‘stepping stones’ World* s Work (1900-1932), montWy 
to the Philippines (October 1944) and to magazine, founded and edited by W.H. 
Iwo Jima and Okinawa, within bombing Page until 1913. It concentrated on the 
distance of the enemy’s home islands. American way oflife and the U.S. position 
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in the ‘newly organized world . . . trjdng 
to convey the cheerful spirit of men who 
do things/ An independent British coun- 
terpart, with which it co-operated, was 
'founded in 1902. The original policy, but 
a less optimistic attitude during the de- 
pression, continued until the magazine 
was absorbed by the Review oj Reviews. 

M^OUK, Herman (1915- ), New York 
author, after graduation from Columbia 
and Navy service in World War II pub- 
lished Aurora Dawn (1947), a mannered 
satire on advertising business; The City 
Boy (1948)^ sympathetically and humor- 
ously describing a New York boy’s life in 
the 1920’s; The Caine Mutiny (1951, Pulit- 
zer Prize), about crudities and cowardice 
on a minesweeper in the Pacific war, ad- 
apted by him as the play, TheCaine Mutiny 
Court-Martial (1954); Marjorie Mom- 
ingstar (i955)> about a Jewish girl’s quest 
for romance and a stage career* 

Wreck of the Hesperus, The, literary 
ballad by Longfellow (q.v.) published in 
Ballads and Other Poems (1841). 

Based on the actual wreck of the Hes- 
perus, in which one body was found lashed 
to a piece of wreckage, the poem tells of 
the ill-fated voyage of the schooner, whose 
skipper refuses to head for port despite an 
approaching hurricane. When the gale de- 
scends, he wraps his little daughter m a 
seaman’s coat, lashes her to the mast, and 
remains at the hdm until he is overcome 
by the cold. The ship is shattered upon the 
reef of Norman’s Woe near Gloucester, 
and at dawn a fisherman finds the child s 
b^y near the shore, still lashed to the 
mast. 

WRIGHT, Chauhcey (1830^5), M.»b- 
chusetts mathematician and philt^^. 
wrote for Tht Mathmatical Monthly, The 
North American Review, and The Nation. 
His paper on the law of the arrangment 
of leaves was reissued as a pamphlet by 
Darwin. He lectured, at Harvard (1870) 
and wari appointed instructor m mara- 
matical physics (1874). His Phi/osop^cm 


Wright 

the coun^ as reported in her endm- 
siastic Piews of Society and Manners in 
America (1821). While abroad she wrote 
AFew Days in Athens (i 822), fiction about 
a young disciple of Epicurus, that Whit- 
man later called his ‘daily food.* Return- 
ing to the U.S. (1824), she accompanied 
Lafayette on his triumphal tour and 
through him met Jefferson and Madison. 
Encouraged by them, she founded the 
Nashoba Community (q.v., 1825-8) in 
Tennessee as part of her plan for gradual 
emancipation of Negroes. Influenced by 
Robert Dale Owen, she joined him in edit- 
ing The New- Harmony Gazette (q.v.,1828- 
9), meanwhile jpiving public talks on 
women’s rights, free education, birth con- 
trol, equitsmle distribution of wealth, and 
errors of organized religion. These and 
later talks, given after an absence abroad 
(1830-35), were published as Cougse ef 
Popular Lectures (1829, 1836). 

WRIGHT, Frank Lloyd (1869- ), 

Wisconsin-born architect, began work sa 
an assistant to Louis Sullivan (1887-94). 
He developed a Prairie style having low 
horizont^ lines to harmonize with the 
Midwestern landscape, large windows, 
open terraces, and interiors treated as uni- 
fied flowing space. His cantilever construc- 
tion and poured and rdinforced concrete oXso 
illustrate his creed that form should fol- 
low function. After 1910 he replaced his 
simple surfaces by external ornamentation, 
as in Tokyo’s Imperial Hotel (1916^0), 
also known for the floating cantuever 
construction enabling it to withstand the 
earthquake of 1923. During the 1920 s, he 
stressed patterned blocks of preewt con- 
crete, reinforced at the joints, which pr<^ 
duced an austere effect, as in the MiUara 
house (Pasadena, iq2i). Recently he hw 
been occupied with homes and office buiiQ- 
ings that achieve their effect mmnly 
timugh the disposition of masses and the 
frank emphasis upon modem materials 
rather than decoration. At Taliesin, his 
Wisconsin home, he conducts an wt 
school. His books include Modern Archt- 

matical physics U» 74 ;- «>» 

Diseuseions (1877) were collected by C.E. (193a), An Ataobtography t.i 93 »» 

to his brilliant conversation. Democracy Butlds ( 194 S;- 

WRIGHT, Filancbs (* 795 -* 8 S 4 ). works includ^Ar 

tish-bom freethinker and auaior, who y;//, (1007). TheCalhng A 

toured the U.S. (1818;^), SS/Amm (1909), »nd When a Ma^s 

duced her play. AbmJ (1819). *b^*e set in the great 

Swiss fight for independence, and toured ananyi^ , 
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open spaces of the Southwest, are con- 
cerned with love and adventure, and em- 
phasize an incredibly wholesome morality 
and the superiority of the rugged natural 
man. His books have had a tremendous 
sale. The Winning oj Barbara Worth (191 1) 
sold 1,500,000 copies in 25 years. 
WRIGHT, Richard (1909- ), self-edu- 
cated Negro author, born and reared in 
Natchez, Mississippi, is now resident in 
Chicago. His Uncle Tonis Children (1938; 
enlarged, 1940), a collection of four sto- 
ries, received the Story prize for the best 
tmk submitted by anyone associated 
with the Federal Writers' Project. The 
stories tell of race prejudice in the South 
and contain graphic descriptions of lynch- 
ings. Since the publication of Native Son 
(1940), Wright has been considered the 
leading Negro author of the U.S. This 
novel tells of Bi^er Thomas, a Negro boy 
raised in the Chicago slums, whose envi- 
ronment leads him to crime. Taken his 
employer’s daughter to meet with Com- 
munists, he is received in a patronizing 
manner, thrown into a confused state of 
mind, and by mistake murders the girl. In 
the ensuing flight, pursued by a mob, he 
kills his own sweetheart before he is cap- 
tured and condemned to death. Native Son 
was dramatized by Wright and Paul 
Green (1941). His later books include: 
12 Million Black Voices (1941), a folk 
history of the Negro in text and pictures; 
Black Boy (1945), an autobiography; The 
Outsider (1953), ^ novel; and Black Power 
(^ 9 Sa)» a study of contemporary Africa. 

WRIGHT, Wilbur (1867-1912) and Or- 
ville (1871-1948), Indiana-born inven- 
tors and manufacturers, became inter- 
ested in aviation in 1 898, and two years 
later began their experiments with gliders 
at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina. Using an 
engine of their own design and manufac- 
ture, they made the first flight in a power- 
driven airplane (Dec. 17, 1903). Despite 
the lack of public interest, they continued 
their experimentation. In 1^8 France 
gave them their first recognition and the 
following year their airplane was adopts 
for use bv the U.S. Army. They founded 
the Wri^nt Aeroplane Company in 1909, 
from which Orvine resigned (1915) to de- 
vote himself to research. 

WRIGHT, Willard Huntington (1888- 
1^39)9 bom in Virginia, was educated in 
Cdimraia and at Harvard and became an 
editor of Smart Set (q.v.,1913-14), distin- 


guishing himself as a scmhisticated student 
of esoteric subjects. His writings, during 
this period in New York and a residence 
in Europe, included: Europe after 8:15 
{*9i3)> in collaboration with H.L. 
Mencken and G.J.Nathan, co-editors of 
Smart Set; What Nietzsche Taught (1914); 
Modem Painting (1915); and The Future 
of Painting (1923). In 1925 he suffered 
a serious illness, and, being unable to un- 
dertake more formidable work, began 
writing detective novels. The principal 
character of his popular series in this genre 
is the master-sfeuth Philo Vayce, whose 
urbanity and scholarship wem^ obviously 
modelled on the author’s. T^ Benson 
Murder Case (1926) was followed by many 
other Philo Vance stories, all written un- 
der the pseudonym S.S.Van Din^ 

WRONG, George Macrinnoi^ (1860- 
1948), Canadian professor of ‘ history 
taught at the University of Toronto 
(1894-1927), and wrote Conquest of New 
France (1918), Washington and His Com- 
rades in Arms (1920), United States and 
Canada (1921), The Rise and Fall of New 
France (1928), and Canada and the Ameri- 
can Revolution (1935)* He was co-editor of 
the Chronicles of Canada (32 vol8.,i9i4- 
16). 

WROTH, L[awrence1 C[ounselman] 
(1884- ), librarian of the John Carter 

Brown Library (1923- ) and research 

professor of American history at Brown 
University, has written several biblio- 
^aphical and historical works, including 
Parson Weems ( 1 9 1 1 ) , The Colonial Printer 
(1931), znd An American Bookshelf 

WURDEMANN, Audrey (1911- ), 

born in Seattle, graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Washington and moved to New 
York (1932). Her poems have been col- 
lected in The House of Silk (1927), Bright 
Ambush (1934; Pulitzer Prize, 1935), The 
Seven Sins (1935), Splendour in the Grass 
(1936), and a sonnet sequence, Testament 
if Love (19J8). She is the wife of Joseph 
Auslander. 

Wyandot Indians, see Huron. 
Wyandotti^ romance by Cooper (q.v.). 

WYANT, Alexander Helwig (1836- 
92), born in Ohio, studied painting under 
Inness. He went to Germany (1865) to 
study the literal Diisseldorf school, but 
was more influenced by the landsca]^ pf 
Constable and Turner which he saw in 
England. Upon his return to the U.S., his 
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early paintings of the Adirondacks, exe- 
cuted somewhat in the manner of the 
Hudson River School, gave place to inti- 
mate scenes of quiet valleys, glimpsed be- 
tween slender trees or shaded openings, 
^1 painted with a silvery atmospheric 
quality. His composition varies little, but 
his work possesses a calm, romantic, wist- 
ful spirit. After 1873 a paralytic stroke 
forced Wyant to paint with his left hand, 
and toward the end of his life ill-health 
made him abandon his practice of paint- 
ing directly from nature. 

WYETH, Nathaniel Jarvis (1802-56), 
Boston merchant, attempted to build a 
fur-trading and salmon-snipping business 
in Oregon, but his overland expeditions 
(1832-3,1834-6) were unsuccessful. His 
Correspondence and Journals were pub- 
lished in 1 899, and contemporary records 
by companions, John B. Wyeth and John 
Kirk Townsend, were issued respectively 
as Oregon^ or a Short History of a Long 
Journey (1833) and Narrative of a Journey 
,,, to the Columbia River (1839). Wyeth 
figures prominently in Irving’s Adventures 
of Captain Bonneville. 

WYLIE, Elinor [Hoyt] (188J-1928), 
born in New Jersey, published her first 
collection of poems in England, the anon- 
ymous, privately issued Incidental Nunt’- 
hers (1912). Her brilliant though brief lit- 
erary career began with the publication of 
Nets to Catch m Wind (1921), highly pol- 
ished verse influenced by the metaphysi- 
cal poets, whose emotion has been de- 
scribed as *a passion frozen at its source.’ 
This was followed by a similar collection. 
Black Armour (192^). Her four novels are 
distinguished by a highly mannered crafts- 
manship and a juxtaposition of artificial 
formality and fantasy like that of h^ 
verse. Jennifer Lorn (i9^3)» subtitled A 


Wyoming Valley 

Sedate Exteavaganza,* deals with 18th- 
century aristocrats in England and colo- 
nial India. The Venetian Glass Nephew 
y 9 y) has ^e same delicate color and 
fragility, which caused Cabell to charac- 
terize the author as a ’Dresden china 
shepherdess.' The Orphan Angel (1926), 
which appear^ in England as Mortal Im^ 
^ (1927), is an im^inadve story of 
Shelley, who, instead ofbeing drownra, is 
picked up by a Yankee ship and brought 
to America, where his character is con- 
trasted with the pioneer environment. 
Mr. Hodge and MrHaz^d (1028) is a more 
realistic tale of English life during the 
1 830's, after the departure of such roman- 
tic figures as Byron and Shelley, whose 
^irits hover over the prosaic period. One 
Person (1928), a passionately intense son- 
net sequence, was republished in Angels 
and Earthly Creatures (1929), Tribal 
Breath (1928) is a final selection of the 
poems since Black Armour which she 
wished to preserve. Her Collected Poems 
O932) and Collected Prose (19^) were ed- 
ited by her husband, William Rose Ben6t, 
and Last Poems appeared in 1943. 

Wynne, Hugh, see Hugh Wynne. 

Wyoming Valley, Massacre of, oc- 
curred (July 1778) in the valley that was 
then claimed by both Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania, but which is now included 
in the latter state. The settlers of this val- 
ley on the Susquehanna were chiefly pa- 
triots, and a company of Tory Rangers, 
accompanied by Iroquois allies, attacked 
them at this time, successfully besieging 
F^ort Forty. After their victory, the Rang- 
ers were unable to restrain the Indians, 
who brutally massacred the settlers. The 
event was famous in the history of the 
time, and Gertrude of Wyoming (q.v.,1809) 
is an inaccurate version of it. 
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XYZ Affair* name applied to a Franco- 
American diplomatic incident (1797-8). 
Although an alliance had been made with 
France in 1778, the anti-French Federal- 
ists vitiated this agreement by the Jay 
Treaty with England (i79^> and a gen- 
eral antagonistic approach. To end hostile 
feeling, President Adams appointed C.C. 
Pinckney, John Marshall, and Elbridge 
Gerry as a special commission to negoti- 
ate with Talleyrand and the French Di- 
rectory. Three French secret agents 
(X,Y, and Z) suggested that a large gift of 
money would be necessary to obtain a 
hearing, but the Americans refused to 
bribe, and Gerry remained alone to con- 
tinue negotiations as a private citizen. The 
famous reply, ‘Millions for defense, sir, 
but not one cent for tribute,* is a patriotic 
legend attributed to Pinckney, who really 
said, ‘No, no; not a penny!* Although war 
threatened after this incident, Gerry’s ne- 
gotiations and a new commission ap- 
pointed by Adams in 1800 ended the mat- 
ter pacifically. 

Xinzu^ and Other Stories, eight tales by 
Edith Wharton (q.v.) published in 1916. 

‘Xingu* is a witty account of the Hill- 
bridge Lunch Club, a gathering of ‘indom- 
itable huntresses of erudition* — ^hypo- 
crites and snobs, with the single exception 
of a newcomer, Mrs.Roby — ^who entertain 
a famous woman author. Her indifference 
to the ‘topics’ advanced for discussion 
ends only when Mrs.Roby refers famil- 
iarly to ‘Xingu,’ an esoteric subject that 
she and the other members then pretend 
to know thoroughly. The ladies of the 
Lunch Club discover the Xingu to be a 
Brazilian river, and, crestfallen and indig- 
nant, expel Mrs.Roby. ‘Coming Home,’ a 
story of the World War, is concerned with 
a young Frenchwoman who gives herself 
to a German officer to save her fianc6’s 
home and family from destruction. The 
fianc6 takes revenge by murdering the 
German, now a wounded prisoner, who is 
entrusted to his care. ‘Autres Temps . . .* 
is a poignant tale of a woman’s personal 
tragedy, contrasting the attitudes toward 
divorce of two generations of New York 
society. ‘Kerfor and ‘The Triumph of 
Night* are subtle delineations of ghosts, 
mystery, and terror. ‘Bunner Sisters,* a 
novelette, tells of the lives of two com- 


monplace spinsters who operate a small 
shop near Stuyvesant Square, in 19th- 
century New York City. 

Y.M.G.A. (Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation), nonsectarian organization 
whose purpose is to improve the condi- 
tions and opportunities of young men by 
fostering their spiritual, social, intellec- 
tual, and physical welfare. The move- 
ment, which originated in England, was 
brought to the U.S. in 1851. A similar or- 
ganization for women, also originating in 
England, was brought to the U.S. in the 
i8to’s. \ 

Yale University, founded by a group of 
Congregational ministers (1701) at KiU- 
ingworth and Saybrook, Connecticut as 
the Collegiate School within . . . Con- 
necticut. In 1716 it was moved to New 
Haven and renamed (1718) in honor of 
Elihu Yale, a Boston-born merchant and 
governor in India, who contributed £562. 
Timothy Dwight was president (1795- 
1817), and greatly enlarged the curricu- 
lum, attracting to the faculty such impor- 
tant scholars as Benjamin oilliman. The 
institution had long since been nonsectar- 
ian when, in 1887, became Yale Uni- 
versity. Among the main divisions of the 
university arc the Medical School (1813), 
the Divinity School (1822), the Law 
School (1824), Sheffield Scientific School 
(1861), the first school of Fine Arts at any 
American university (1869), and the In- 
stitute of Human Relations (1929). Yale 
conferred the first Ph.D. degree in the 
U.S. (1861). Under the presidency of A.T. 
Hadley (1899-1921), various schools and 
departments were co-ordinated, and dur- 
ing the administration of James Rowland 
Angcll (1921-37), a great building pro- 
gram (including the college plan) was un- 
dertaken. The university libraries in 1954 
had over 4^215,000 books, including fine 
collections of books and manuscripts in 
English and American literature. The 
Yale Literary Magazine (1836) is the old- 
est undergraduate publication in the U.S. 
and the Yale Daily News (1878) is the old- 
est daily. The Yale Review: A National 
^arterly^ published by the university 
press, was founded in 1892 and reorgan- 
ized in 191 1, and long edited by Wilbur L. 
Cross. Among the authors who have grad- 
uated from I ale are Ezra Stiles (i 74 ^/» 
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Samuel Scabury (1748), John Trumbull 
(1767), Timothy Dwight (1769) Joel Bar- 
low (1778), Noah Webster (1778), Feni- 
more Cooper (1806), J.G.Percival (i8ic) 
N.P.Willis (1827), Sylvester Judd (1836 ! 
Theodore Winthrop {1848), Clarence 
King (1862), Wilbur L. Cross (1885), 
Owen Johnson (1900), Sinclair Lewis 
(1907), W.R.Ben6t (1907), Waldo Frank 
(1911), Thomas Beer (1911), Archibald 
MacLeish (i 9 1 s),S. V.Ben6t (i 9 1 9),Thorn- 
ton Wilder (1920), and John Hersey (1936). 
Yamaaee Indians, warlike tribe in South 
Carolina and Georgia during colonial 
times. After 1715 reduced to a small num- 
ber, they took refuge mainly in Florida. 
They are often referred to by Southern 
authors, notably in The Yemassee (q.v.), 
which deals with their attempt to mas- 
sacre the English of South Carolina, when 
incited by the Spanish of Florida (1715). 
Y^Tnoydeitf poem in six cantos on the 
wars of King Philip (q.v.), written by 
J.W.Eastbum and R.CSands (qq.v.), 
published in 1820. It is based upon a 
cursory knowledge of Hubbard's Narra-- 
five of the Indian JVars and similar studies, 
but the Puritans are depicted as wholly 
wrong, the Indians as wholly right. The 
work was extremely popular, and inaugu- 
rated a new literary subject. 

YANCEY, William Lowndes (1814- 
63), born in Geoigia, was an editor, law- 
yer, and congressman (1844-6) before he 
resigned to work for a nonpartisan union 
of the South against Northern antislavery 
agitation. His Alabama Platform (1849), 
an answer to the Wilmot Proviso, set 
forth his belief that the Constitution was 
a compact between sovereign states, that 
Congress had no power to abolish slavery 
in a territory or regulate the entrance of 
slaves, and that a territory itself had no 
power to do so until it in turn became a 
state. He pressed his ideas on the South- 
erners and became known as the most 
notorious ‘fire-eater.’ Yancey wrote the 
ordinance of secession, was sent as a Con- 
federate commissioner to England and 
France, and later served in the Confed- 
erate Senate (1862-3). 

Yank (19^2-5), weekly magazine written 
by and puDlished for enlisted men of the 
Army. The most widely circulated service 
peric^ical during World War II, its most 
popular features were cartoons, such as 
The Sad Sack’ by George Baker, pin-up 
pictures of girls, letters from soldiers, and 


Yankee in Canada 

editorial comment on issues of importance 
to men in the ranks. 

Yankee, term of unknown origin, applied 
during the i8th century to New Eng- 
landers. One hypothetical origin is an at- 
tempt by the Indians to pronounce either 
iLnghsh Qv Anglais, This seems unlikely, 
since the word was first applied to the 
Dutch m the 17th century^ and may have 
been derived from Janke^ diminutive of 
me pmmon Dutch name Jan^ or from 
Jankees^ a blend of Jan and Comelis, At 
some time in the 1 8th century the name 
began to be applied to the English colo- 
nists rather than the Dutch. The song 
Yankee Doodle (q.v.) did much to estab- 
lish the name, which was adopted by the 
Americans after it had been contemptu- 
ously applied by the British in the Revo- 
lution. During the Civil War it was invid- 
iously applied to Northerners, usually as 
‘damn Yankee.* During World War I it 
had mainly a kindly, facetious connota- 
tion, and long before that was applied to 
Americans generally, although it is more 
properly restricted to the typical New 
England native. The Yankee has long 
been a stock comic figure, and some of the 
notable characters of this^ type are Jona- 
than in The Contrasty Major Jack Down- 
ing, Sam Slick, and Lowell’s Hosea Big- 
low. He is usually marked by shrewd 
homespun wit, caution, ability in trading, 
and taciturnity. When he did speak it was 
frequently to ask a dry but astute ques- 
tion, or to make a striking understatement 
in his famous nasal twang. 

Yankee Doodley popular song of the 
patriot troops during the Revolutionary 
\Var, the origin of whose title, words, and 
tune is unknown. It has often been attrib- 
uted to a Dr.Shuckburg, a British army 
surgeon, who supposedly wrote the words 
in derision of the motley American army. 
The earliest manuscript version is dat^ 
1775, and the earliest known printing was 
in a Scottish collection r.1778. In Tyler’s 
The Contrast Jonathan says he 

knows only 190 of its verses, although 
‘our Tabitha at home can sing it all.’ 
Yankee in Canada^ Ay travel narrative 
by Thoreau (q.v.), partly published m 
Putnam's Monthly Magazine (1853), and 
issued posthumously in a volume wth his 
‘Anti-Slavery and Reform Papers (1866). 
Derived from his journal notes dunng a 
week’s trip (Sept. 25-(^t. ^^50) 

from his home in Concord to Montreal 
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and Quebec, the narrative presents 
homely impressions of the farmers and 
townspeople, and intimate details of 
travel and scenery, with digressions of 
literary criticism and comments on for- 
tresses, Roman Catholicism, the railroad, 
and comparative manners in Canada and 
New England. 

Yankey in England^ The^ comedy by 
David Humphreys (q.v.), produced by 
amateurs in 1814 and published in 1815. 
The play is set in a London hotel, where 
American Whig and Tory officers meet a 
French nobleman and an adventuress. 
Their actions furnish a background for 
Doolittle and Newman, the Yankees, who 
straighten out their complicated affairs. 
The last two are significant as showing the 
Yankee tradition of paradoxical simplicity 
and cunning, in contrast to the refine- 
ment of the other characters. 

Yazoo Frauds, Georgia land speculation 
(1795), in which four companies bribed 
the state legislature, in order to obtain 
grants for large areas of land to which the 
state itself had doubtful claims. This ter- 
ritory lay in the present Alabama and 
Mississippi, some near the Yazoo River. 
The sale was revoked the following year. 
The Georgia Spec; or^ Land in the Moon 
(i 797 )j ^ lost play by Roy all Tyler, ridi- 
culed the scheme, and Sarah Wood's 
Dorval; or, the Speculator (1801) is also 
concerned with the episode. 

YEARDLEY, Sir George (r. 1580-1 627), 
English colonist, came to America in 
1610, was appointed deputy-governor of 
Virginia (1616-17), and commissioned 
governor (1618-21,1626-7). His first 
administration is remembered because at 
the order of the London Company, he 
aummoned the first representative as- 
sembly in an American colony. 

Yeara of Grace^ novel by Margaret Ayer 
Barnes (q.v.). 

Yellow Jackf play by Sidney Howard 
(q.v.) produced and published in 1934. 

Set in Cuba in 1900, the play is con- 
cerned with the struggle of the doctors 
and scientists of the Walter Reed Com- 
mission to discover the cause of yellow 
fever. The conflicts involved appear in 
the, attempts of a narrow-minded army 
officer. Colonel Tory, to block the progress 
of the research; the constant inroads of 
the disease among the doctors; the difficul- 
ties encountered hy Dr.Finley, who is the 


first to suggest the mosquito; and the trib- 
ulations and dangers of the doctors and 
soldiers who volunteer as subjects in the 
experiments. 

Yellow Jacket, The, drama by Geoig;e C. 
Hazelton and J.Harry Benrimo, pro- 
duced in 1912. This play, on a Chinese 
theme concerned with the life of a boy 
and his attempt to win his rightful claim 
to the throne from his half-brother, was 
successful not only for its subject matter 
but because of its novelty in employing 
the technique of native Chinese drama, 
preserving such conventions as the prop- 
erty man and the chorus. I 

Yellow Press, term applied t6 unscrupu- 
lously sensational newspapers. In 1894 
the New York World printeq the first 
colored comic strip, ‘Hogan's Alley,' by 
R.F.Outcault, whose ‘bad boy'^ero, the 
Yellow Kid, attracted subscribers by the 
cartoon and the novelty of color printing. 
Hearst's New York Journal employed 
Outcault (i896ff.), and from the sensa- 
tional controversy between the two 
papers, both of which printed ‘Yellow 
Kid' serials, the term originated. 

Yemassee, The, romance by Simms (q.v.) 

P ublished in 1835 as one of his ‘Border 
Romances.' It deals with the warfare of 
the Yamasee (q.v.) in colonial South 
Carolina. 

Sanutec, chief of the Yemassee Indians, 
rebels against the aggressive measures of 
the English, with whom his people have 
made a peace treaty, and, aided by the 
Spanish and the renegade English sea- 
captain, Dick Chorley (Pepperbox), he 
gathers forces for an attack on the colo- 
nists. Occonestoga, the chief's disin- 
herited son, serves the mysterious Eng- 
lish officer, Gabriel Harrison, who arrives 
with his slave Hector to direct the defense. 
Harrison loves Bess Matthews, daughter 
of an aged Puritan parson, who refuses to 
allow their.marriage; Hugh Grayson, who 
also loves Bess, opposes Harrison’s plans 
until the mysterious leader's generous 
rotection of the Grayson family makes 
im a loyal friend. The Indians obtain 
and destroy the treaty, and, led by Chor- 
ley, pillage and torture the whites. Oc- 
conestoga, sent by Harrison to spy on his 
tribe, is captured and subjected to the 
feared ritual of expatriation, but is killed 
by his devoted mother, Matiwan, in time 
to escape this equivalent of damnation. 
Harrison is captured, but Matiwan helps 
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him to escape. Chorley capmres Bess and 
her father, out Harrison, aided by Hugh 
Grayson and his brother Walter, kills the 
Renegade and rescues the Matthews. He 
wins the grateful parson’s consent to his 
marriage with Bess, and reveals himself 
to be Governor Craven. He then appoints 
Hugh Grayson to the command of local 
troops, returns to Charleston to organize 
a force, which kills Sanutee and van- 
quishes the Yemassee. 

YERKESi, Charles Tyson (1837-1905), 
Philadelphia financier, organized his own 
banking house in 1862 and hy 1871 domi- 
nated the city’s financial affairs. He lost 
most of his fortune in the panic which 
followed the Chicago fire (1871) and 
served seven months of a penitentiary 
term for embezzlement in connection with 
municipal funds, but recouped his losses 
during the panic of 1873. Moving to 
Chicago, he engaged in railroad and 
streetcar operations and achieved wide 
notoriety for his unscrupulous political 
and financial methods. In 1899 he was 
forced to sell his Chicago holdings and the 
following year he moved to London, where 
he headed the syndicate that built that 
city’s subways. He donated Yerkes Ob- 
servatory to the University of Chicago, 
and was famous as an art collector. His 
career is the basis of Dreiser s novels, 
The Financier and The Titan (qq.v.). 


New York City include his daughter, 
Penelope Sycamore, an enthusiastic 
though vague amateur playwright; her 
husband Paul, who manufactures fire- 
works in the cellar; his assistant, Mr. 
DePinna, who came one day to deliver 
the ice and has been a member of the 
family ever since; Essie, the Sycamores* 
elder daughter, who makes candy with the 
aid of her xylophone-playing husband, 
£d, but is mere interested^ in being a 
ballet dancer; Rheba, the amiable colored 
cook, and her friend Donald; Kolenkhov, 
Essie’s Russian dancing instructor, who 
cats, and expresses himself, enormously; 
and Alice, the younger daughter, a pri- 
vate secretary, who is devoted to her ec- 
centric family although ‘she seems to have 
escaped the tinge of mild insanity that 
pervades the rest of them,* The attrac- 
tions of the Sycamores’ hedonistic ar% 
rangement are contrasted with the un- 
pleasantly staid conventional attitude of 
the Kirbys, when Alice announces her 
engagement to Tony Kirby, the son of her 
employer. An attempted dinner pwty 
bringing the families together ends in a 
near riot and a night in jail. All ends well, 
however, when Grandpa converts Mr. 
Kirby to his philosophy of life, and Tony 
and Alice marry. 

You Know Me, At, stories by Ring 
Lardner (q.v,). 


YEZIERSKA, Anzia (1885- ), born Youma, novel by Lafeadio Hearn (q.v.) 

in Russia, came to New York (1901), published in 1890. It is based on an actual 
whose sweatshops and ghetto life she has occurrence in the Martinique slave re- 
described in her stories and novels. The bellion of 1848. . . 

latter include Hungry Hearts (1920), Youma is a Negro slave of M^timque. 
Sedome of the Tenements (192^)1 Children raised as the companion of the Creole girl 
of Loneliness (1923L Arrogant Beggars Aim^e Desrivi^res. Aimfee dies a few yearn 
(lorj), and All I Could Never Be (193^)- after her marriage, and Youma becomes 

Red Rihhon on a fFhite Horse ii 9 So)ishtt the da or ‘mammy of her daughter 
autobiography. Mayotte. Youma’s beauty and courage 

Yillah, character in Mardi (q.v.). attract Gabrid, the Negro 

site of the final battle of the Revolution- Ms to wm me ^ 

ary War. While the French fleet unda Yo^a 

De Grasse held the ^^^^apeake. Wash- ^ promise to Aim6e that 

ington and Rochambeau she never desert Mayotte. FollowiM 

land, and Cornwallis wm rumors of emandpation, the 

Yorktown.Hesurrendered(^t.i9»'78^^ j.ve. of the idand rebel, and the Des* 
You Can'# Take It With Yon. comedy dav« of ^e ^ ^ 

by Moss Hart and Grorge Hrnnken and infuriated blacks, takes 

(qq.v.), produced in 1936 and pidilish e d city house of the DeKw- 

in 1937. when it was awarded the Pulitzer ‘^re^ mo^ gathers before the 

. ™e members of Grandpa Vandwhofs thVm«n“*K.’They 

informal, if not anarchic, household in dwr ana occ p 
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set fire to the house, and when neither 
firemen nor soldiers can be summoned the 
frightened whites begin to leap from the 
windows. Suddenly x^ouma appears in an 
upper window and appeals to the mob. 
Gabriel, one of the crowd, dares the fury 
of the others by bringing a ladder, but 
Youma refuses to be rescued without 
Mayotte, and heroically perishes in the 
flames. 

YOUNG, Alej^nder (1800-1854), 
Massachusetts antiquarian and Unitarian 
minister, noted for his critical reprinting 
of source material in Chronicles of the 
Pilgrim Fathers . . . from 1602 to 1625 
(1841) and Chronicles of the First Planters 
of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay from 
1623 to 1636 (1846). 

YOUNG, Art[hur] (1866-1943), car- 
toonist noted for his striking satirical 
drawings for liber^ and radical publica- 
tions. His pacifistic cartoons during the 
First World War led to a trial for sedition. 
His books include Hell Up to Date (1892) 
and Art Young* s Inferno (1934), showing 
Hell as the abode of reactionaries; and 
two autobiographical works, On My Way 
(1928) and Art Young: His L^e and 
Times (1939). 

YOUNG, Brigham (1801-77), born in 
Vermont near the birthplace of Joseph 
Smith, of a poor, semi-literate frontier 
family, was baptized as a Mormon (q.v., 
1832). He became a leading missionary 
both in the UJS. and Eng^land, and upon 
the assassination of Smith (1844) had 
himself elected president of the church. 
He led the mass migration from Illinois 
to the valley of Great Salt Lake in the 
present Utah (1846-7). Developing the 
agriculture there^ he made the colony 
a strong theocratic state and ruled it dic- 
tatoriaUy. He had little effect on the 
theological beliefs, but proved himself a 
successful social and economic adminis- 
trator of the church. Young was constant- 
ly embroiled with the U.S. government, 
but when his colony was made into a 
territory he became its first civil gover- 
nor (1850-58) and controlled his suc- 
cessors. Although he was harsh both with 
Mormons who disagreed with him and all 
outsiders, he acted with pure realism as a 
utilitarian whose one aim was to preserve 
his qhurch. He was extreme^ nioral, al- 
though his concept of morality included 
polygam^r, and he is said to have had at 
various times between 19 and 27 wives, 


many of them holding that position in 
name only, for doctrinal purposes. He was 
the father of 56 children. 

YOUNG, Stark (1881- ^ ), graduated 

from the University of Mississippi (1901) 
and taught English literature there, at 
the University of Texas, and at Amherst, 
undl 1921. Meanwhile he published 
Blind Man at the Window (1906), poems; 
Guenevere (1906), a verse play; one-act 
prose plays; and The Flower in Drama 
U93^3)> essays on the theater. Later works 
include: The Three Fountains (1924), 
Italian sketches; The Colonhade (19^) 
and The Saint (1925), plays; a trandation 
of Chekhov's The Sea Gull W039); G/a- 
mour (1925) and The TheaterVigTj)^ es- 
says on drama and the stage;\Ti&^ Street 
of the Island (1930) 2^AFelici^a (1935), 
stories; and the novels, Heaton Trees 
(1926), The Torches Flare (1928), Rioer 
House (1929), and So Red the Rose (1934}. 
Drama criticism for The New Republic is 
collected in Immortal Shadows (1948). 
Pavilion (1951) contains reminiscences. 

YOUNG, Thomas, see Allen^ Ethan, 


Young Goodman Brown, aljegorica] 
tale by Hawthorne (q.v.), published in 
The New England Magazine 6^35) and in 
Mosses from an Old Manse (1846). 

Goodman Brown, a Puritan of early 
Salem, leaves his young wife, Faith, who 
pleads with him not to go, to attend a 
witches' sabbath in the woods. Among the 
congregation are many prominent people 
of the village and church. At the climax of 
the ceremonies, he and a young woman 
are about to be confirmed into the group, 
but he finds she is Faith, and cries to her to 
*look up to heaven, and resist the wicked 
one.* Immediately he is alone in the forest, 
and all the fearful, flaming spectacle has 
disappear^. He returns to his home, but 
lives a dismal, gloomy life^ doomed to 
skeptical doubt of all about him, and never 
able to believe in goodness or piety. 


Young Lonigan: A Boyhood in Chicago 
Streets, novel by James T. Farrell (q.v.) 
published in 1^2. This naturalistic study 
of the mind of a 15-year-old boy, utiliz- 
ing a stream-of-consciousness technique, 
is the first part of the Studs Lonigan 
trilogy, which includes The Young Man- 
hood 0^ Studs Lonigan and Judgment Day 

‘"IS- son of a lower-class Catholic 
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Young Manhood of Studs Lonigan 

family, William Lonigan, nicknamed 
Studs,* is depicted in the common experi- 
ences of a boyhood on the South Side of 
Chicago. He smokes secretly, plays base- 
ball and basketball, experiments with sex, 
fights, swims, enjoys his first familiarity 
with the older toughs he admires, and 
participates in Jew-baiting, shoplifting, 
and other activities of the youthful gang. 
Lucy Scanlan, a girl of his own age, pro- 
vides his first romantic affair; he has a 
comradely friendship with the tomboy, 
Helen Shires; and shares with other boys 
the attentions of Iris, a 14-ycar-old expo- 
nent of ‘free love.* Other characters in- 
clude Studs's father and mother; his sister 
Frances; the priest. Father Gilhooley; 
Leon, a middle-aged homosexual; Davey 
Cohen, who deserts the gang when Iris 
refuses him because he is a Jew; and such 
intimates of Studs as ‘Weary* Reilley, 
Paulie Haggerty, and Kenny Killarney. 
The boy is shown throughout to have 
healthy impulses and attitudes, but these 
are perverted by his environment, and 
partially repressed, in order that he may 
display the hard, unsentimental exterior 
prevalent among his fellows. 

Young Manhood of Studs Lonigan, 
The^ nov A by James T. Farrell (q.v.) 
published in 19^4. The second part of his 
Studs Lonigan trilogy, it follows YoungLon^ 
igan and precedes Judgment Day (qq.v.). 

Continuing his naturalistic study of the 
experiences of a Chicago youth, the author 
follows young Lonigan from the end of his 
schooling, during the World War, to a 
New Year’s Eve celebration of a decade 
later. Studs tries to join the army, but 
fails because of his youth; attempts a 
holdup; goes to work with his father as a 
house painter; helps his gpg to torture a 
Negro child during race riots; plays foot- 
ball in a rough game that ends in a gang 
fight; frccjuently becomes drunk; learns to 
dance; joins the Y.M.C.A. but gives it up 
because the ‘joint looks phony’: has vari- 
ous experiences with girls, including his 
early sweetheart Lucy, who rejects him 
after he contracts a venereal disease from 
a ‘pickup’; is impressed by the dedication 
ceremonies of a new church and is nearly 
persuaded by his mother to undertake a 
mission; but reverts to hard drinking and 
narrowly escapes incrimination in his 
friend Weary’s rape of a pickup during a 
New Year’s Eve party. Brief alternating 
•chapters show the universality of the main 
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narrative, by presenting the similar ex- 
PJ*'*®?ces of Studs’s younger brother 
Martin and of a Negro boy: the love 
Rolfe, a Jew wno accepts 
Catholicism because he wishes to marry 
^retta Lonigan; the dreary lives of 
Studs s parents; the communistic ideas of 
^ j Christy; Davey Cohen’s deg- 

radation and beggary; and the views of 
Danny O’Neill, a university student and 
gas-station attendant, who seems to ex- 
press the author’s own commentary on 
these events. 

Young MrSnWinthrop, play by Bronson 
Howard (q.v.), produced in 1882 and 
published in 1899. 

Under the pressure of modern city life, 
Douglas Winthrop becomes engrossed in 
business, while his wife Constance is con- 
cerned with social affairs. They drift 
apart and their last tie is lost when their 
child dies while Constance is at a party 
and Douglas is visiting a divorcee, Mrs. 
Dunbar. They separate, but are finally 
reunited when the sentimental old family 
lawyer, recognizing that they are still in 
love, brings them together. Douglas re- 
veals that his visits to Mrs. Dunbar were 
for the purpose of saving Constance’s 
brother, Clarence, from the charge of 
misusing securities that she owned. 
Youth and the Bright Medusa, stories 
by Willa Cather (q.v.). 

Youth" s Companion, The (1827-1929), 
Boston weekly magazine, founded by 
Nathaniel Willis to provide an amusing 
and instructive children’s periodical, un- 
connected with Sunday schools. Early 
contributors included the editor’s son, 
N. P. Willis, Mrs. Hemans, and Mrs. Sig- 
ourney. In 1857 it was purchased by 
Daniel Sharp Ford, who raised the circu- 
lation from 4,000 to 500,000 before his 
death (1899), and began to print material 
for adult reading. The authors included 
Mrs. Stowe, Gladstone, Tennyson, Whit- 
tier, Sarah Ornc Jewett, Hardy, Kipling, 
Huxley, G.E.Craddock, James Bryce, 
Louisa Alcott, and Mrs.R.H.Davis. Be- 
fore the turn of the century, the list of 
contributors included Howells, J.T.Trow- 
bridge, Stevenson, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Jules Verne, Cleveland, Jack London, 
Aldrich, Garland, and Woodrow Wilson. 
In 1929 the magazine was merged with 
The American Boy, suspended in 1^41. An 
anthology of selections was issued in 1954. 
YUKON, see Klondike. 
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ZATURENSKA, Marya (1902- ), Rus- 
sian-born poet, educated at the University 
of Wisconsin, whose verse is collected in 
Cold Morning Sky (1937, Pulitzer Prize), 
The Listening Landscape (i94i)> Golden 
Mirror (1944), and Selected Poems (1954). 
She has also written Christina Rossetti 
(1949)9 ^ biography, and, with her hus- 
band, Horace Gregory, a History of Amer- 
ican Poetry 1^00-1^40 (1946). 

ZENGER, John Peter (1697-1746), 
German-bom printer and journalist in 
New York, served as an apprentice to 
William Bradford, and established the 
New-York Weekly Journal (q.v.,1733) to 
oppose Bradford s New York Gazette and 
assail the administration of the provincial 
governor. His polemical articles and rimes 
caused him to be arrested and tried for 
criminal libel (1735). Despite the opposi- 
tion of the judge, the jury found him not 
guilty, and his acquittal has been con- 
sidered instrumental in establishing Ameri- 
can freedom of the press. He published 
a verbatim account of the trial as A Brief 
Narrative of the Case and Tryal of John 
Peter Zenger (1736), and continued to 
edit the Journal until his death. 

Zenobia, see The Blithedale Romance. 

ZIEGFELD, Florenz (1869-1932), 
New York theatrical producer, after pre- 
senting a series of light musical farces 
featuring his first wife, Anna Held, at- 
tained mme through his annual musical 
revues in the continental manner, known 
as the Ziegfeld Follies (1907-27,1930). 
These shows were noted for their lush 
settings, often designed by Joseph Urban: 
scanty but dazzling costumes on beautiful 
‘chorines,' intended according to Ziegfeld 
to ‘glorify the American girl'; humorous 
skits, featuring Will Rogers, Eddie Can- 
tor, W.C.Fields, and other comedians; 
and musical settings, including popular 
jazz songs by such composers as Irving 
Berlin. Besides the Follies, Ziegfeld pro- 
duced such lavish musical plays as Salh 
(1920), Rio Rita (1927), Jerome Kern’s 
Show Boat (1927), and Whoopee (1928). 

ZINZENDORF, Nicolaus, see Mora- 
vian Church. 

Zip Coon, sec Turkey in the Straw. 

Zoar, community established in Tusca- 
rawas County, Ohio (1819), by a society 


of German Separatists, incorporated 4s 
the Separatist Society of Zoar (1832). 
Their spiritual and temporal head, Joseph 
Baumeler, later spelled his name Bimeler 
and the people were commonly called 
Bimelers. Marriage was at first prohibited, 
but this rule was set aside (r.1828). The 
community prospered and in 1 874 had 300 
members and more than a million dollars. 
Because of internal dissension it was dis- 
solved (1898). , 

ZUGSMITH, Leane (i9dh- ), Ken- 
tucky-born proletarian author, whose 
novels include: All Fictorie\ Are Alike 
(1929), the story of a newspaper colum- 
nist's loss of ideals; Goodbye land Tomor- 
row (1931), about a romantic spinster who 
seeks happiness by patronizing artists; 
Never^ Enough (i9;j2), a panorama of 
American life during the 1920's; The 
Reckoning (1934), the story of a New 
York slum boy; A Time to Remember 
(1936), concerned with labor troubles and 
unionization in a New York department 
store; and The Summer Soldier (1938), 
about modern injustices to Negroes. 
Home Is Where You Hang Your Child- 
hood (1937) is a collection of short stories. 

ZunI Indians, agricultural tribe of west- 
ern New Mexico, was visited by early 
Spanish explorers of the region. Incited by 
glowing accounts of the wealth of their 
seven pueblos, Coronado led an expedi- 
tion against them in 1540, only to find 
that the ‘Seven Cities of Cibola’ were 
ordinary Indip villages. The tribe is now 
concentrated in a single town, Zuni, noted 
for its preservation of aboriginal pueblo 
customs and religion. F.H. Cushing (q.v.) 
who lived among the Zuni, published 
several volumes dealing with their life. 

Zury, the Meanest Man in Spring 
Counfyrnovel by Joseph Kirkland (q.v.) 
published in 1 887. A sequel. The MeVeys, 
was published in 1888. 

Zury (Usury) Prouder, only surviving 
child of a povcrtj^-strickcn pioneer family 
in southern Illinois, becomes rich and po- 
litically powerful through his notorious 
miserliness and hard bargaining in a 
starved region. He marries a local girl to 
gain her land, but they have no chfldren. 
Ann Sparrow, an idealistic young school 
teacher from Massachusetts, comes to the 
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county to teach and receives her position 
through the influence of Zury. Returning 
from a community picnic, Ann and Zury 
are forced to flee t(^ether from a forest 
fie and take refuge in an abandoned coal 
mine. They become su^ects of gossip 
when they are seen returning the following 
morning, and Ann, who becomes preg- 
nant, in desecration marries a suitor, 
MeVey. She gives birth to twins, and the 


Zury 

weak MeVey accepts them as his own, 
Zuiy is especially fond of Philip, the male 
twin, and tries to help him. After the 
deaths of MeVey and Zury's wife, Zury 
ma^es Ann, who has aid^ him in pre- 
paring political speeches, and they have 
another child, but never reveal to the 
twins, Margaret and Philip, that Zury is 
dieir father. 




CHRONOLOGICAL INDEX 

The htcrarjr mdex attempte to include not only the leadiSg auVhS b^£’ 
and wnodicals, but also those less distinguished writers fnd !S wTS 

aS E)rici'i.S« as representative of their time. In the so- 

cm nistorical index, each event and personality in some wav constitutes a 
milwtone m the progress of the American nation and its culture. 

Since they are intended merely for reference to the discussions and sum- 
marira m the text, titles are not given in full. Plays and playwright^^ 
n' htcrary outline, the former under the date of first produc- 
J workers in the arts are arbitrarily placed 

in the index of social history. In general terms, the index provides a means 

politic^, economic, religious, scientific, and 
SMthetic background of a given period with the chief literary events and 
personalities which it produced. 


LITERARY HISTORY 


SOCIAL HISTORY 


1578-Nathaniel Ward (^.1578-1652); Sandys 

1580-John 2mith^58o-i63i) 

1584-John G>tton (1584-1652) 

1 586 -Thoma 8 Hooker (1586-1647) 

1 588-Hario^ Brs^e and True Report 
John Winthrop (1588-1649) 
i589“Hakluyt, The rrincipail Navigations 
i590~WilHam Bradford (1590-1657); Thomas 
^ Morton (1590?-! 647) 

*59|-Wwajd Winsmw (i 595-1655) 
iS9^^Rjchard Mather (1596-1669) 


1000-Lcif Ericsson discovers Vineland 
1003-Thorfinn Karlsefni’s expeditions (1003-6) 
1492-Voyage of Columbus (later voyages, 1493, 
1498,1502) 

1497-Voyagc of Cabot; Vespucci claims voyage 
to America 

i499-‘Second' voyage of Vespucci (later voy- 
ages, 1502,1503-4) 

1501-Negro slavery introduced in West Indies 
1513-Balboa discovers Pacific; Ponce de Leon 
in Florida 

1519-Conquest of Mexico by Cort^ (1519-20) 
* 53*"Conqucst of Peru by Pizarro 
1 534-Cartier claims New France 

1539- De Soto's explorations to the Mississipin 

^ (1539-43) 

1540- Coronado expedition m the Southwest 

(1540-42) 

1562-Laudonniire settles Port Royal 
1 565-St. Augustine, Florida, founded 
I567-Chamj3lain (r. 1567-1635) 

1570-Iroquois Confederacy (r.i J70) 

1 577-Drake takes possession of New Albion 


1 583- Gilbcrt'8 voyage to Newfoundland 

1 584- Roanoke founded 

Myles Standish (^,1584-1656) 

1 587-^ irginia Dare (i 587-?) 
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Chronological Index 


1603-Roger Williams (r. 1603-83) 
i6Q4-Tohn Eliot (1604-^) 
z6o5-Thoma8 Shepard (1^5-49) 


1608- Smith, A True Relation 

1609- Gray, Good Speed $0 Virginia 

1610- Rich. Virginia 

1612- SmitK, ^ Map of Virginia 
Anne Bradstreet (r. 1012-72) 

1613- i’iifv^ar his Pilgrimage\ Whitaker, Good 

News from Virginia 

A Description of New^England 
Steendam (r.1616-^.1072) 


i622-Afo«rrV Relation 

1624- Smith, General Histories Winslow, Good 

News from New England 

1625- Morrell, Nova Anglia\ Purchas, Hakluy^ 

tus Posthumus 

1626- Sandys, Ovid 


1630- Smith, The True Travels\ Cotton, God^s 

Promise to His Plantation; Bradford, 
Histoty of Plimmoth Plantation (1630- 
^1); Winthrop, Journals (1630-49) 

1631- Wigglesworth (1631-1705) 

1632- Diaz, True History of the Conquest cf 

Mexico 


1634-Wood, New Englands Prospect 


1637-Morton, New English Canaan 


1639-Daye’s press founded; first American 
almanac 

Increase Mather (1639-1723) 
iS^y-Bay Psalm Book 

1642- Shepard, The Sincere Convert 

1643- iVIw England's First Fruits; WilUams, A 

Key into the Language 

1644- Williams, Bloudy Tenent qf Persecution; 

Cotton, Keyes cf the Kingdom cf 
Heaven 

Edward Taylor (r. 1644-1 729) 

1646-Cotton, Milk for Babes; Vaughan, Golden 
Fleece 


1606- Virginia and Plymouth Companies chart* 

cred 

1607- Tme8town founded 

1608- Pocahontas *saves’ Smith 
Champlain colonizes Quebec 

1609- Hudson discovers Hudson River, claims 

NewNetherland 


1613- Sir Henry Vane (1613-62) 

1614- John Smith explores New Etfgland 


1619- Negro slavery introduced in Virginia 

1620- Council for New England 1 

Voyage of Mayflower 
Plymouth founded 

1621- New Amsterdam founded 

1623- Dorchester Company of Adventurers 

1624- Virginia becomes royal colony 

1625- Mcrry Mount settled 

1626- Minuit director of New Netherland 

( 1 626-^ 1 ) ; purchase of Manhattan 

1627- Suppression of Merry Mount 

1629- Massachusetts Bay Company chartered 

(Endecott governor, 1629-30) 

1630- Voyage of Arbella 
Massachusetts Bay Colony 


1633-Van Twiller director of New Netherland 
(1633-7) 

1635- Boston Latin School 

1636- Roger Wilhams at Providence 
Harvard College founded 

1637- Pcquot War 

1638- Anne Hutchinson banished 
New Sweden founded 

iS^SrOtUh of a Free-^man 


1640- Population of colonies, r.27,950 

1641- ^0^ of Liberties 

1642- Sir William Berkeley governor of Vir- 

ginia (1642-52,1660-77) 

1643- New England Confederation (1643-84) 

1644- William Penn (1644-1718) 


1645-Raxbury Latin School 
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Ghronological Index 


1647- Ward, Simple Cohler\ Cotton, The Bloudy 

Tenent Washed 

1648- Hooker, Summe of Church Discipline 
iii49-Platform qf Church^DiscipUne 

1650-Bradstreet, The Tenth Muse 

1652- Samuel Sewall (1654-1730) 

1653- John8on, Wonder-Working Providence 

1656-Hammond, Leah and Rachel 


1661- Eliot*s translation of New Testament 

into Algonquin 

1662- Wiggle8Worth, Day oj Doom 
i663“Davenport, Discourse about Civil Govern- 
ment 

Cotton Mather (1663-1728) 


1665- IV Beare and Ye Club 

1666- Pain, Daily Meditations 

i669-Wiggle8Worth, Meat Out of the Eater; 

EGot, The Indian Primer 


i674-Sewair8 diary (1674-1729) 
William Byrd (1674-1744} 

1676- Tompson, New Englands Crisis 

1677- Matner, k Relation of the Troubles 

1678- Bradstrect, Poems 


1682-Rowlandson, Captivity and Restauration 


1683- Nlpw England Primer (1683 ?) 

1684- Mather, Remarkable Providences; Ex- 

quemelin, Bucaniers of America 


i687-Tulley*s almanacs (1687-1701) 

1689-Mather, Memorable Providences 
i(igo-Publick Occurrences 


1693-Mather, Wonders of the Invisible WorU; 
Mather, Cases qf Conscience concerning 
Evil Spirits 

1700-SewaU, The Sellingof Joseph; Calcf, More 
Wonders qfthe Invisible World 


1647- Stuyvc8ant director of New Netherland 

(1647-64) 

1648- Cambndffe Platform 

1649- Socicty lor Propagating the (jospd in 

New England 

1650- Population, 51,700 

1651- First Naingadon Act 


1655-Dutch take New Sweden 

1658-Cadiilac (f. 1658-1730) 
1660-Population, 84,800 
Second Navigation Act 


1662-Half-Way Covenant 


1664-Ei^lish^seize New Amsterdam (now New 


1670-Population, 1 1 


‘Jropulation, 1 14.500 
Hudson’s Bay Company chartered 
Charleston founded 


1671- Sir Henry Morgan captures Panama 

1672- Frontenac governor of New France 

(1672-82,1680-98) 

1673- Jolliet and Marquette explore upper 

Mississippi 


1675- King Philip’s War (1675-6) 

1676- Bacon’s RebeUion 

i678-Du]uth clsdms upper Mississip|» for 
France 

i68o-Population, 155,600 
1682-Penn settles Pennsylvania; La Salle ex- 
plores Louisiana 
Pmladelphia founded 

1684-Massachusetts charter revoked 

1686-Andros governor of consolidated northern 
colonies 

1688-Smibert (1688-1751) 
i68s>-Andros overthrown; Leisler’s revolt 
i69a-Population, 213,500 

King William’s War (1690-97) 

1692- Salem witchcraft trials 
Massachusetts under new charter (Phips 

governor, 1692-O 

1693- Wniiam and Mary College founded 


1700- Population, 275,000 

1701- Queen Anne’s War (1701-13) 

Captain Kidd hangra 

Detrcnt founded; Tale College founded 
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1702- Mather, Maptalia Christi Americana 

1703- Jonathan Edfwards (1703-58) 

1704- Sarah Knight's diary (1704-5); Boston 

News Letter (1704-76) 

1705- Beverley, History of Virginia 

1706- Benjamin Franluin (1706-90) 

1708-Cook, SotJVeed Factor 

1710-Mather, Bonifacius ('Essays to Do 

Good*); Wise, The Churches ^jsarrel 
Espoused 

\t\^-Androboros 

1717-Wise, Vindication of the Government of 
New England Churches 


t^iSrSongsforthe Nursery 
Boston Gazette (1719-41) 

1720- Tohn Woolman (1720^2) 

1721- Mather, The Christian Philosopher 

New England Courant (1721-6); Hell-fire 
Club (1721-4) 

1722- Franklin, 'Dogood Papers* 

1724- Mather. Parentator 

1725- Ames almanacs (1725-75) 

1726- Mather, Manductio ad Ministerium 

1727- Colden, History of the Five Indian Na- 

tions; ^unto Club founded 
Ezra Stiles (1727-95) 

1 ^ 2 %-Pennsylvania Gazette (1728-1815); Byrd 
runs dividing line 

1729-Franklin, ‘Busy-Body Pjmers* 

Samuel ^abury (1729-96) 


1708-Saybrook Platform 
1710-Population, 375,500 


1713-Treaty of Utrecht 

1717- Mississippi Bubble (1717-20) 

1718- New Orleans founded 
Israel Putnam (1718-90) 


1720-Population, 474,400 


1722-Samuel Adams (1722-1803) \ 

1725-Loveweirs Fight 
James Otis (1725-83) 


1729-Berkeley comes to America 
Baltimore founded 


1732-John Dickinson (1732-1808) 


1733-Franklin, Poor Richard* s Almanack 

(*733-58); Byrd, Journey to the Land 
of Eden 


X735-Cr&vecoeur (1735-18*3) 


1737-Paine (1737-18C9); Hopkinson (1737- 
91); Jonathan < >dell (1737-1818) 


1740- Tailfer, Narrative of the Colony of Georgia 

1741- £dwards, Sinners in the Hands of an An^ 

gryGod 

Bradford^ The American Magaadne\ 
Frankhn, The General Magazine 
i743rSowcr*s German Bible 

^erican Philosophical Society founded 


1730- Population, 654.950 

1731- Robert Rogers (1731 ?"95) 

1732- |^hrata Community 


94) 


lington (i 73 !*- 99 ); R.H,Lee (1732- 


1 733-Ogle thorpe settles Georgia 
h^lasses Act 


First Freemason lodge 
Richmond founded 

1734- Great Awakening (f.i734fF.) 

Daniel Boone (1734-1820); Robert Mor- 
ris (1734-1806) 

1735- Wesleys visit Georgia 
Zengcr trial 

John Adams (1735-1826); Paul Revere 
(i735-*8i8) 

1736- Patnck Henry (1736-99) 


1738-Whitefield*s first visit to America (1738- 

9) 

Copley ( i 738?- i 8 i 5); Benjamin West 
(1738-1820) 

1740- Population. 889,000 
Faneuil Hall erected 

1741- C.W.Pcale (1741-1827) 


*743-Jcffer8on (1743-1826) 
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1746- Sliirley, Siege ofLouisburg 

1747- Stith, Settlement of Virginia 

1748- Brackenridge (1748-1 8 16) 

1749- First dramatic company in America at 

Philadelphia (later moved to New 
York) 

1750- John Trumbull (1750-1831) 


I75a-Freneau (175^^-1832); Timothy Dvdght 
(1752-1817) 


1754-Edwards, Freedom of Will 
Barlow (1754-1812) 


i756-Woolman*s Journal (1756-72) 


1757- 7’Af American Magazine and Monthly 

Chronicle (1757-8) 

Royall Tyler (1757-1826) 

1758- Franklin, ‘The Way to Wealth*; Maylem, 

Conquest of Louishurg\ Prince, Psalms^ 
Hymns, and Spiritual Songs 
Noaii Webster (1758-1843) 


t762-Susanna Rowson (c. 1762-1 824) 


1764-Otis, RifA/j of British Colonies; HuteWn- 
son, History qf Massachusetts Bay 
* 765 -Godfrey, Prince of Parthia; Samuel 
Adams, Resolutions 


i 7 b 6 -Rogers, Ponteach 

William Dunlap (1766-1839) 


1745- King' Gorge’s War (1745-8); capture of 
jiLouisbuig 

Anthony Wayne (1,745-96); John Jay 
(1745-1829); Benjamin Rush (1745-- 
*813) 

1 746 - G)ilege of New Jersey 
C.C.Pinckney (1746-1825) 

*747“John Paul Jones (1747-92) 

1748- Treaty of Aix 4 a-ChapeUe 

1749- First Ohio Company chartered 


1750-Population, 1,207,000 

X 75 i-Philadclphia Academy founded (now 
University of Pennsylvania) 

Madison (1751-1836) 

1752-George Rogers Clark (1752-1818); Gou- 
verneur Morris (1752-1816) 

i 753 “Edmund Randolph (1753-1813); Ben- 
jamin Thompson (1753-1814) 

1754-Albany Congress 

French and Indian War (1754-60), Brad- 
dock commander-in-chief of British 
forces (1754-5) 

King’s Colley founded (now Columbia 
University) 

*755-Acadians deported 

John Marshall (1755-1835); Gilbert 
Stuart (1755-1828) 

1756- Montcalm in command of French (1756- 

JoS n Trumbull (1756-1843); Aaron Burr 
(1756-1836); ‘Light-Horse Harry* Lee 
(1756-1818) 

1757- HamiIton (i7J7-i 804); Charles Pinckney 

(1757-1824) 

1758- Mary Jemison captured 
Pittsburgh founded 
Monroe (1758-1831) 


1759- Capture of Crown Point and Ticonder- 

oga; Battle of the Plains of Abraham 

1760- Population, 1,610,000 

1761- GaJlatin (1761-1849) 

1762- Pontiac*s Conspiracy (1762-5) 

Louisiana secretly transferred by France 

to Spain 

St.Louis founded 

1763- Gage commander-in-cluef of British 

forces (1763-75) 

Treaty of Paris 

Mason-Dixon survey (1763-7) 

Astor (1763-1848); Charles Bulfinch 
(1763-18^); James Kent (1763-1847) 

1764- Sugar Act; Colonial Currency Act 
Brown University founded 

1765- Stamp Act; Patrick Henry’s resolutions; 

Stamp Act Congress, Declaration of 
Rights; Quartering Act; Regulators 
(1765-71) 

Robert Fulton (1765-1815) , 

X766-Stami) Act repealed; Westmoreland Asso- 
ciation _ 

Queen’s College founded (now Rutgen 
College) 
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i768~Dickinson, Letters from 
Pennsyhania 


\ Farmer 


i778-H<mkin8on, The Battle of the Kegi’ 
J.K.Paulding (1778-1860) 


1779-Freneau. The House of Night’ 
United States Mageaine 
Francis Scott Key (1779*1843) 


\yyo-Massachusetts Spy (1770-1904) 


1771-Franklin begins autobiography 
CB.Brown (1771-1810) 

I 77 a-Frencau and Brackenridge, Rising Glory 
of America\ Trumbull, Progress of DuU 
ness (177^-3) 

1773- WheatW, Poems\ Warren, The AduUs- 

teur; Franklin, ‘Edict by the King of 
Prussia* and ‘Rules by which a Great 
Emj^ire may be reduced to a Smdl 
One 

Rioinpon*s New-York Gaxeteer (1773-83) 

1774- Hopkinson, A Pretty Story; Duch^ Cos- 

pipina*s Letters 


X775-Bui]goyne, The Blockade; Burke, On Coe- 
cuiation; Warren, The Group; Freneau, 
‘A Political Litany*; Trumbull, NfFin^ 
ge/(i775-8a) 


1776-Paine, Common Sense; Brackenridge, Bat-^ 
tie of BunkersMill; Leacock, Fall of 
British Tyran^; Freneau, ‘The Beau- 
ties of Santa draz'; Munford, The Pa- 
triots 

Paine, The American Crisis (1776-83) 


1777-HopIdnson, A Political Catechism; Burke, 
Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol 


1767- Townshend Acts; Nonimportation agree. 

ments 

Monticello erected 

Andrew Jackson (1767-1845); John 
Quincy Adams (1767-1848); Black 
Hawk (1767-1838) 

1768- Troops sent to Boston 

1769- Port6la*s expedition to California 

(i769fF.); Serra*s first mission 
Dartmouth College founded 
DeWitt Clinton (1769-1828) 

1770- Population, 2,205,000 
Boston Massacre 
Watauga Association 


1772- First Committees of Corres^ndenoe 

1773- Boston Tea Party \ 

Boone settles in Kentucky \ 

John Randolph (1773-1833)^ W.H.Har. 
rison (1773-184*) 


1774- First Continental Congress; Burke's 

speech on taxation; Dunmore*s War; 
second Quartering Act; Quebec Act 
Shakers in America 
Meriwether l^wis (1774-1809) 

1775- Second Continental Congress 
Revolutionary War (1775-83); Battles of 

Lexington and Concord; Arnold and 
Allen capture Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point; unsuccessful campaign against 
Canada: Washington commander-in- 
chief of Continental Army; Siege of 
Boston; Battle of Bunker Hill 
Vandcrlyn (1775-1852) 

1776- Dcclaration of Independence; Virginia 

Bill of Rights: Boston Port Bill; sepa- 
ration from England; Nathan Hale 
executed; Battles of Trenton and Long 
Island 

San Francisco mission and presidio 
founded 

Phi Beta Kappa founded 

1777- Stars and Stripes adopted as national 

flag 

Battik of Princeton, Brandywine, Ger- 
mantown, and Saratoga; Valley Forge 


(1777-8); Conway Cabal 
Henry Clav (1777-1852); R.B.Taney 
(1777-1864) 

1778-Alliance wi th France 

Wyoming Valley massacre; Battle of 
Monmouth 

Articles of Confederation 
Rembrandt Peale (1778-1 860) 
iTlSrBonhomme Richaravs, Serapis; Vincennes 
captured; Battle of Stony Point 
University of Pennsylvania founded 
Decatur (1779-1820); Joseph Story 

xySo-Populadon, 2,781,000 
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lySi-FreneaUy The British Prison Ship 

i78a-CrtveccBur, Letters from an American 
Aitken Bible (first complete 
English Bible printed in America) 

lySj-Webster, Spelling Book 
Irving (1783-1859) 

1784- Allcn, Reason the Only Oracle of Man 
Massachusetts Centinel (1784-1 840) 
Joseph Worcester (1784-1865) 

1785- Dwight, Conquest of Canaan; Webster, 

Sketches of American Policy 
Friendly Club of Hartford (f.1785-1807) 

1786- Freneau, Poems; The Anarchiad (1786^) 
Columbian Magazine (1786-92) 


1787- Jeflrerson, Notes on Virginia; Barlow, The 

Vision qf Columbus; Tyler, The Con-^ 
trast; Adams, Defence of the Constitu- 
tions; The Federalist (1787-8) 

1788- Frcneau, Miscellaneous Works 

1789- Dunlap, The Father; Webster, Disserta- 

tions on the English Language; Brown, 
The Power qf Sympathy 
Gazette of the United States (1789-1847) 
Cooper (1789-1851) 

1790- Webster, Essays 
Halleck (1790-1867) 

1791- Hamilton, Report on Manufactures; 

Adams, Discourses of Davila; Bartram, 
Travels; Paine, Rights of Man (1791-^); 
The Echo (1791-1805) 

J.H.Payne (1791-1852) 

1792- Barlow, Advice to the Privileged Orders; 

Hopkinson, Essays; Odiorne, Progress 
of Refinement; Brackenridge, Modem 
Chivalry (1792-18K) 

Seba Smith (1792-1868) 

1793- 7%^ Hapless Orphan 

Farmers Almanack (1793- ) 

John Neal (1793-1876) 

X794-Dwight, Greenfield Hill; Rowson, 

lotte TempUf Slaves in Algiers; Paine, 
The Age of Reason (i794“5) 

Bryant (1794-1878) 


(X79S 


(i 78 o)Benedict Arnold’n treason discovered, 
captured; Battles of Camden 
and King's Mountain; Rochambeau 
arrives with French troops 
David Porter (1780-1843) 

1781-Battle of Eutaw Springs; Cornwallis sur- 
renders at Yorktown 
James Lawrence (178 i-i 8 13) 

X782-Lewis Cass (1782-1866); Calhoun (1782- 
1850); Van Buren (1782-1862); Web- 
ster (1782-1852); T.H.Benton (1782- 
1858) 

1783- Treaty of Paris 

1784- State of Franklin 
Zachary Taylor (1784-1850) 

1785- Audubon (1785-1851); O.H.Perry (1785- 

1819) 

1786- Annapolis Convention 
Shays's Rebellion (1786-7) 

Ohio Company of Associates; Tammany 
Society 

Nicholas Biddle (1786-1844); ♦Crockett 
(1786-1836); W.L.MarcyXi 786-1 857); 
Winfield Scott (1786-1866) 

1787- Federal Constitutional Convention 
Ordinance of 1787 

Emma Willard (1787-1 870) 

1788- Constitution ratified 

First ^ttlement hy Ohio Company 

1789- Washington's administration (1789-97) 
First Congress 

Univerrity of North Carolina founded 


i79&-Populadon according to first national cen- 
susjj, 029.214 

J ohn Tyler (1790-1862) 
iill of Rights 
Bank of the U.S. 

Vermont admitted as 14th state 
Williams College founded 
Peter Cooper (1791-1883); James Bo- 
chanan (1791-1868) 

1792-White House cornerstone laid 

Thaddeus Stevens (1792-1868); Frauds 
M. Drexel (1792-1863) 


1793- Gcn8t mission 
Fugitive Slave Law 
Capitol cornerstone laid 
Cotton gin 

Houston (17937^863) 

1794- Whisky Rebeflion 

Jay's Treaty: Neutrality Act 
«,w...ljin College founddl 


J.R.Drake (1795-1820); J-P-Kenncc^ 
;-i87p); J•G.Pcrdvaf (i795"*85© 
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G.Perdva 


Edward Everett (1794-1865)} M 
Perry (1794-1858); Vanderbilt 

1877) ^ 

X795-Y azoo frauds 

Pinckney's Treaty 
Boston State House erected 


Matthew 
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1796- Wa8hington, Tarewell Address*; Barlow, 

Hasty Puddingi first of Dennie's 'Lay 
Preacher* essays 

T.C.Haliburton (1796-1865); W.H.Ptes. 
cott (1796-1859) 

1797- Foster, The Coquette; Burk, Bunker Hill; 

Tyler, The Algerine Captive; Dwight, 
The Triumph ^Infidelity 
Porcupine's Gazette (1797-9) 

1798- Brown, Wieland; Dunlap, Andri; 'Hail 

G)lunibia* 

1799- Brown, Edgar Huntly^ Ormond^ Arthur 

Mervyn; The Political Greenhouse 
Bronson Alcott (1799-1889); R.P.Smith 
(1799-1854) 

1800- Wcems, UJe of Washington (1800?); 

Wood, Julia and the Illuminated Baron 
Library of Congress founded; Tuesday 
Club of Philadelphia (1800-?); Na^ 
tional Intelligencer (i 800-1 870) 

George Bancroft (1800-1891) 

1801- Brown, Clara Howard^ Jane Talbot; 

Chateaubriand, Atala; Tenney, Female 
^ixotism 

New York Evening Post (1801- ); The 

Port Folio (1801-17) 


1803- Wirt, Letters of the British Spy; Fessen- 

den, Terrible Tractoration 
Emerson (1803-82) 

1804- Marshall, Life of Washington 
Anthology Club (r. 1 804-1 1) 

Hawthorne (1804-64) 

1 8 0 5 - Bo8ton Athenaeum (1 805- ) 

1806- Wcb8tcr, Compendious Dictionary 
R.M.Bird (1806-54); W.G.Simms (1806- 

70); N.P.Willis (1806-67) 

1807- Barlow, The Columbiad; Irving and 

Paulding, Salmagundi (1807-8) 
Longfellow (1807-82); Whittier (1807- 
92) 


1809-Irving, History of New York; Campbell, 
Gertrude of Wyoming 
Holmes (1809-94); Poe (1809-49) 


1810- Ingefwll, IncMm 0 h; Thomas, History tf 

Printing in America 

Margaret Fuller (1810-50); Theodore 
Parkcr:(i8io-6o) 

1811- Mltchell, The Asylum 

Greeley (1811-72); Henry Tames, Sr. 

! 181 1-82); Harriet Beecner Stowe 
1811-96) 

S8i2-Barker, Idarmion; Paulding, John Bull 


(i795)First American drcus 
Polk (17957*849) 

1796-Greek Revival introduced in U.S* 
Horace Mann (1796-1859) 


i797*'John Adams's administration (1797- 
1801) 

XYZ AjfFair (1797-8) 

Daniel Drew (1797-1879) 

1798-Alien ^d Sedition Acts; Kentucky and 
Virginia Resolutions 
Jedediah Smith (1798-1831) 


i8oo-Population, ^08,483 \ 

Wa8)ungton,D.C., becomes coital 
Gothic Revival introduced inU.S. 

John Brown (1800-1859); Ca\eb Cushing 
(1800-1879); Fillmore (1800^1874) 


i8oi-JefFerson’s administration (1801-9) 
Barbary Wars (1801-5) 

W.H.Seward (1801-72); Brigham Young 
(1801-77) 


1802- U.S. Military Academy founded 
Dorothea Dix (1802-87) 

1803- Louisiana Purchase 
Marbury vs, Madison 


1804-Lewis and Clark expedition (1804-6) 
Burr 4 damilton duel 


Harmony Society founded 
Franklin Pierce (1804-69) 

1805- Garrison (1805-79); Joseph Smith (1805- 

44) 

1806- Nonimportation Act 

Edwin Forrest (1806-72); J.A.Roebling 
(1806-69) 


1807- Embargo Act 

Burr tried for treason 

Clermont's first voyage 

Agassiz (1807-73); R.E.Lce (1807-70) 

1808- Importation of slaves prohibited 
Salmon P. Chase (1808-73); Jrif^fson 

Davis (1808-89}; Andi^ Johnson 
(1808-75) 

1809- Madison's administration (1 80^^17) 
R^ahof Embargo Act; Nomntercourse 


Lincoln (1809-65); Kit Carson (1809- 
68); Albert Brisbane (1809-90) 
i8io-Po^ation, 7,239,881 
P.T.Bamum (1810-91) 


181 i-Steamboats on the Misrisripi» 

Battle of Tippecanoe 
G.C.Bingham (1811-79); Charles Sum- 
ner (1811-74) 

1812-War 1812 (1812-15); Constitution n. 
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(1812) and Brother Jonathan-, Melish, Travels 
in tlu United States 

American Antiquarian Society (1812- 

•1813-Taylor, The Arator 

Boston Daily Advertiser (181:1-1020^ 

Tones Very (1813-80) 

1814-lCcy, Star-Spangled Banner-, Humphreys, 
Yankey tn England-, History of the Ex- 
pedition of Captains Lewis and Clark 


i8i5“Frcncau, Poems 

North American Review (1815-1020) 
R.H.Dana, Jr. (i 8i 5-82) 

1816-Drakc, ‘The Culprit Fay*; Woodworth, 
Champions of Freedom 
The Portico (1816-18) 

Parke Godwin (1816-1904) 
i8i7~Bryant, ‘Thanatopsis*; Barker, How to 
Try a Lover-, Neal, Keep Cool 
Thorcau (1817-62) 

181 8-Pay ne, Brutus-, Bryant, ‘To a Water- 
fowl* 


1819- Drake and Hallcck, ‘Croaker Papers*; 

Noah, She Would Be a Soldier-, Chan- 
ning, Baltimore Sermon-, Irving, The 
Sketch Book 

Lowell (1819-91); Melville, (1819-91); 
Whitman (1819-92) 

1820- Cooper, Precaution; Eastburn and Sands, 

Yamoyden; Sydney Smith, ‘Who reads 
an American book?* 

Boucicault (1820-90) 


1821- Coopcr, The Spy; Bryant, Poems; Per- 

cival. Poems; Wright, Views of Society 
and Manners in America; Dwight, 
Travels (1821-2) 

Saturday Evening Post (1821- ); 

Genius of Universal Emancipation 
(1821-39) 

1822- Irving. Bracebridge Hall; Neal, Logan; 

Halleck, ‘Alnwick Castle*; Trumbull, 
Works 

Bread and Cheese Club (r. 1822-7) 
£.£.Hale (1822-1909) 

1823- Cooper, The Pioneers, The Pilot; Pauld- 

ing, Koningsmarke; Neal, Seventy-six; 
Moore, ‘A Visit from St.Nicholas* 
New-York Mirror (i 823-60) 

G.H.Boker (1823-90) 

x824-lrving. Tales of a Traveller; Payne, 
Charles the Second; Barker, Supersti- 
tion; Neal, ‘American Writers* (1824- 

Springfield Republican (1824- ) 

G.W.Curtis (1824-92) 

1825-Halleck, ‘Marco Bozzaris*; Webster, 
Bunker Hill oration; Bryant, ‘A Forest 
Hymn*; Woodworth, The Widow*s Son 
Atlantic Souvenir ( 1 825-32) 
R.H.Stoddard (1825-1903); Bayard Tay- 
lor (1825-78) 


(1812) Guerrihe 
‘Gerrymander* 
A.H.Stephens (1812-83) 


1813- Battlc of Lake Erie 

Fremont (1813-90); Stephen Douglas 
o TT H.W.Bcechcr (1813-87) 

1814- Hartford Convention (1814-5) 

British invade Washington; Battle of 
Lake Champlain; Creek Indians de- 
feated; Treaty of Ghent 
W.L.Yanccy (1814-63); Stanton (1814- 
69); Tilden 0814-86) 

1 81 5- Battle of New Orleans 
Tripolitan War 


1 816-Second Bank of the U.S. 

Regular transatlantic shipping inaugu* 
rated 


1817- Monroe*s administration (1817-25) 

First Seminole War (1817-8) 

University of Michigan founded 

1818- Northcrn boundary (to Rocl^ Moun- 

tains) fixed at 49th parallel 
Lucy Stone (1818-93) 

1819- Transatlantic voyage of the Savannah 
Purchase of Florida 

Dartmouth College case 
University of Virginia founded 


1820- Populatlon, 9,638,453 
Missouri Compromise 

First American missionaries in Hawaii 
Susan Anthony (1820-1906); Sherman 
(1820-91) 

1 821 - Santa F6 Trail 

James Longstreet (1821-1904); Mary 
Baker Eddy (1821-1910); Jay Cooke 
(1821-^05); C.P.Huntington (1821- 
1900); Clara Barton (1821-1912) 


1822-Grant (1822-85); Hayes (1822-93) 


1823-Monroc Doctrine 


1824-National Republican Party (1824-32) 
Tour of Lafayette 

W.M.Hunt (1824-79); ‘Stonewall* Jack, 
son (1824-63) 


1825-John (^incy Adams*8 administration 
_ (>825-9) 

Ene Canal opened 

Nashoba Community (1825-8); New 
Harmony (1825-8) 

Rutgers College founded 
Inness (1825-94) 
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1826- Cooper. Last of the Mohicans\ Wood- 1826-First lyceum 

worth, Ballads\ Payne, Richelieu\ Kent, McClellan (1826-85) 

Commentariesi Flint, Recollections oj the 
Last Ten Years 
Graham's Magazine (1826-58) 

DeForest (1826-1906}; Stephen Foster 
(1826-64) 

1827- Poe, Tamerlane and Other Poems\ Cooper, 

The Prairie; Sedgwick, Hope Leslie; 

Tucker, J Voyage to the Moon; Simms, 

Poems 


The Token (1827-42); Youth's Companion 

(1827-1929) 

z828*-‘Hawthorne, Fanshawe; Webster, Amer^ 
icon Dictionary of the English Language; 
Cooper, Red Rover; Irving, Columbus; 
Sealsfield, Americans As They Are; 
Calhoun, ‘South Carolina Exposition* 
x829-Poe, Al Aaraaf^ Tamerlane^ and Other 
Poems; Irving, Congest of Granada; 
Stone, Metamora; smith. Eighth of 
January; Cooper, Wept of Wish4on^ 
Wish; Knapp, Lectures on American 
Literature; Kettell, Specimens of Amer- 
ican Poetry 

S.Weir Mitchell (1829-1914); C.D. 
Warner (1829-1900) 

1 830-Webs ter, ‘Reply to Hayne’; Holmes, ‘Old 
Ironsides*; Paulding, Lion of the West; 
Book of Mormon; Smith, Triumph at 
Worcester, Dictionary; Seba 
Smith begins ‘Jack Downing* letters; 
Hale, ‘Mary H^ a Little Lamb* 
Godey's Lady's Book (1830-98); Boston 
Daily Evening Transcript (18^1041) 
J.£.Cooke (1830-86); Emily Dickinson 
(1830-86); P.H.Hayne (1830-86) 
X831-P0C, Poems; Bird, The Gladiator; Whit- 
tier, Legends of New England; Smith, 
‘America*; Paulding, Dutchman's Fire- 
side 

Liberator (1831-65); Spirit of the Times 

Rcibecca^, Davis (1831-1910) 

1832- Bryant, Poems; Kennedy, Swallow Bam; 

Mason, The Choir; Bird, Oralloossa; 
Irving, The Alhambra; Trollope, Do- 
mestic Manners of the Americans; 
Hawthorne, ‘Roger Malvin’s Burial*; 
Dunlap, History of the American The- 
atre; Story, Commentaries (1832-45) 
Louisa Alcott (1832-88) 

1833- Longfellow, Outre-Mer; Simms, Martin 

Faber; "iioeA. The Down-Easters; Poe, 
‘MS. Found in a Bottle* 

Knickerbocker Magasune (1833-65); New 
York Sun ( 1 833- ) ; Parley^s Maga- 

(1833-41) 

\%Zh"‘Ufe if David Crockett; Simms, Guy Rivers; 
Abbott, first of the ‘Rollo’ books; Ban. 
croft. History of the United States 
(1834-76) 

Southern Uterary Messenger (i 834-64) 
Frank Stockton (1834-1902); Horatio 
Alger (1834-99) 

lljj-Longstreet, Gterpa Setnui Sinuns, The 


i828-TarifF of Abominations 
American Peace Society 
R.M.Hunt (1828-95) 


1829-Andrew Jackson*s administration (1829- 

37) \ 

Tom Thumby first steam locomotive in 
U.S. \ 


Workingmen's Party V 

Roscoe Conkling (1829-88); Ciurl Schurz 
(1829-1906) 


1 830-Population, 12,866,020 
Mormon church 
Blaine (1830-93) 


1831-Southampton Insurrection 

New England Anti^lavery Society 
New York University founded 
Garfield (1831-81); Sheridan (1831-88) 


1832-Ordinance of Nullification; beginning of 
U.S.Bank controversy 


1833- American Anti-Slavery Society 
Hayerlbrd College; Oberlin College 
Chicago incorporated 

Benjamin Harrison (1833-1901); R.G. 
IngersoU (1833-99); J.£.B.Stuart 

(1833-64) 

1834- McCormick reaper 

Whistler (1834-1903); Langley (1834- 
>9^}; Junes Fisk (1834-72) 


1835-Looofooos (r.1835-40) 
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(1835) ^ P^ssam Hawthorne, 

. ‘Young Goodman Brown ; Sparks, U/e 
of Washi^ton\ Irving, Tour on the 
Prairies; Drake, The Culprit Fay; Poe, 
‘Berenice,; ‘Morelia’; Bird, The Hawks 
olHawk^HoUow; Kennedy, Horse^Shoe 
Robinson 

Crockett almanacs (1835-56); New York 
Herald (183 c— ); Western Messen- 

v^(i835-4I) ^ 

Clemens (1835-1910) 

1836-Emcrson, Nature; Haliburton, The Clock-, 
maker: Hildreth, The Slave; Holmes, 
Poems; Tucker, Partisan Leader; Me. 
Guffey, Eclectic Readers (i 836-5^) 
Transcendental Club (183^^.1844) 
Aldrich (1836-1907); Bret Harte (1836- 
1902) 


1837- -Hawthornc, Twice-Told Tales; Emerson, 

The American Scholar; Carey, Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy; Willis, 
Bianca Visconti; Bird, Nick of the 
Woods; Prescott, Ferdinand ana Isa- 
bella; Cooper, Gleanings in Europe 

Baltimore Sun (1837- ); Orleans 

Picayune (1837- ); United States 

Magazine and Democratic Review (i 837- 
^9); Burton's Gentleman's Magazine 
(1837-40) 

Burroughs (1837-1921); Howells (1837- 
1920); Edward Eggleston (i837*>i902) 

1838- Emcr8on, ‘Divinity School Address’; 

Cooper, American Democrat; Kennedy, 
Rob of the Bowl; Whittier, Ballads and 
Anti-Slavery Poems; Martineau, Retro- 
sfect of Western Travel; Neal, Charcoal 
Sketches; Tocqueville, Democracy in 
America; Poe, Silence,' ‘Ligcia,’ Narra- 
tive of A. Gordon Pym 
Henry Adams (1838-1918); John Hay 
(1838-1905); Muir (1838-1914); F.H. 
Smith (1838-1915); Tourg6e (1838- 
1905) 

1839- Longfcllow, Hyperion^oices of the Night; 

yitry. Essays and Poems; Willis, Tor- 
tesa; Marryat, Diary in America; Kirk- 
land, A New Home; Poe, Tales of the 
/ Grotesque and Arabesque; Thompson, 
The Gireen Mountain Boys 


(i 835 )Second Seminole War (1835-42) 

Adah Menken (1835-^8); Theodore 
Thorns (1835-1905); Carnegie (1835- 
1919): John La Farge (1835-1910) 


1836- LA3nc Star RepubHc (1836-45); Battle of 

the Alamo 
Whig Party 
Colt revolver 

Mt.Holyoke Seminary (first women’s coL 
lege) 

Jay Gould (1836-92); Winslow Homer 
(1836-1910) 

1837- Van Buren’s administration (1837-41) 
Caroline Affair 

Financial panic 

Cleveland (1837-1908); Mark Hanna 
(1837-1904); J.P.Morgan (1^7-1913) 


z 838-Underground Railroad established 

JJJRU (1838-1916); HJH. Richardson 
(1838-86) 


1 839-Aroostook War 

Rockefeller ( 1 839-1 937) 


Liberty Bell (1839-58) 
Henry George (1839-97) 



Greyslaer 

The Dial (1840-44) 

1841-Emerson, 

The 

Thorpe, 'Big Bear ot ArKansas ; 
lin. North American Indians; Poe, 
‘Murders in the Rue Morgue’ 

New-York Tribune (1841- ); Merry s 

Museum for Boys and Girls (i 841-75^) 

Joaquin Miller (1841 ?'-‘i9i3) 

I873} 



1840-Population, 17,069,453 

Chardon Street Convention (1840-41) 
Thomas Nast (1840-1902) 


1841-HarTison’s administration (1841); Tyler’s 
administration (1841-5) 

Dorr’s Rebellion 
Brook Farm (1841-7) 



Chronological Index 


i84l~Hawthorne^ Twice-Told Tales (enlarged); 
Longfellow, Ballads and Other Poems\ 
Simms, BeaucfMfnpe\ Dickens, Amer- 
ican Notes; Whittier, ‘Massachusetts to 
Virginia'; Cooper, Wing-and-Wingi 
Poe, ‘Eleonora,^ ‘Masque of the Rm 
D eath’; Griswold, Poets and Poetry of 
America 

Lanier (1842-81); William James (1842- 
1910); Bronson Howard (1842-1908); 
Bierce (1842-1914?) 

1843- Pre8Cott, Conquest of Mexico; Webster, 

second Bunker Hill oration; Pierpont, 
Anti-Slavery Poems; Thompson, Ma- 
jor Joneses Courtship; Poe, ‘The Gold- 
Bug,' ‘The Black Cat’ 

Henry James, Jr. (1843-1916) 

1844- £merson. Essays^ Second Series; Cooper, 

j^oat and Ashore; Whittier, Voices of 
Freedom; Smith, The Drunkard; Dick- 
ens, Martin ChuTsdewit 
LittelVs Living Age (1844-1941); Brown- 
son's Quarterly Review (1844-^5) 

G. W.Cablc (1844-1925) 

1845- Poej The Raven and Other Poems ^ ‘The 

Literati'; Mowatt, Fashion; Life of 
Frederick Douglass; Fuller, Woman in 
the Nineteenth ; Judd, Margaret; 

Cooper, Satanstoe; Hooper, Simon 
Suggs 

Broadway Journal (1845-6); Harbinger 

1846- Mel^tSirjr/.## ; Hawthorne, Mosse^rom 

an Old Manse; Holmes, Poems; Emer- 
son, Poems; Mathews, Witchcraft; Foe, 
‘Cask of Amontillado,' ‘The Philoso- 
phy of Composition’ 

DeBow's Review (1846-80) 

x847-Longfellow, Evangeline; Melville, Omoo; 
Field, The Drama in Pokerville; Pres- 
cott, Conquest of Peru; Paulding, The 
Bucktails; Griswold, Prose Writers of 
America 

Union Magazine (1847-52) 
z848-Lowell, Biglow Papers y Fable for Critics y 
Vision of Sir Launfal; Poe, Eureka; 
Foster, Songs of the Sable Harmonists 
The Independent (1848-1928) 

H. H.Boyesen (1848-95); J.C.Harris 
(1848-1908) 


1849-Parkman, Oregon Trail; Melville, Mardiy 
Redbum; Longfellow, Kavanagh; Tho- 
reau. Week on the Concord and Merri- 
macky ‘Civil Disobedience'; Whittier, 
Marfperet Smith's Journal; Southworth, 
Retribution; Paulding, The Puritan and 
His Dauber; Poe, ‘Annabel Lee/ ‘The 
Bells,* ‘^dorado’; Griswold, Female 
Poets of America 

Sarah Orne Jewett (i 840-1909) ; J.L. Allen 
(1849-1925); J,W.Riley 0849“*9i6) 
xSjo-Hawthorne, The Scarlet Letter; Taylor, 
Eldorado; Mitchell, Reveries of a Bache- 


x842-Amana Community; Fruitlands (1842- 
3) ; Hopedale (1842-56) 
Webster-Ashburton trea^ 

Bamum’s American Museum 


1843-North American Phalanx[(i 843-54) 
Barnburners (1843-8) 

McKinley (1843-1901) 


1844- ‘Fifty-four forty or fight* 

Hunkem ( 1 844-52) 

Vulcanizing process patent^; Morse 
demonstrates telegraph 
Bethel Community (1844-80) \ 

Eakins (1844-1916); Comstow (1844* 

1915) 

1845- Polk's administration (1845-9) 

Texas annexed 

U.S.Naval Academy founded 
Ehhu Root (1845-1937) 


1846-Mexican War (1846-8); Oregon acquired; 
Bear Flag War; Wilmot Proviso 
Hoe rotary press; Morton's use of ether 
as anaesthetic; Howe sewing machine 
Donner Party 
Smithsonian Institution 
Carry Nation (1846-1911): Elbert Gary 
(1846-1927); W.F.Cody (1846-1917) 


1847- Frce-Soil Party (1847-54) 

Mormons in Utah 

Edison (1^7-1931); Jesse James (1847- 
82); C.RMcKim (1847-1909); A.P. 
Ryder (1847-1917); Alexander G. Bell 

(1847-19M) 

1848- (7old discovered in California 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
Oneida Community ( 1 848-79) 

College of the City of New York; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 
Seneca Falls woman suffrage meeting 
Saint-Gaudens (1848-1907); Harriman 
(1848-1909) 


1849-Taylor’s administration (1849-50) 
California gold rush 
Astor Place riots 
Burbank (1849-1926) 


i850-Fillmore*8 administration (1850-53) 
Population, 23,191,876 
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Caironologiad Index 


(1850) Ion Melville, Garrard* 

Wah-T 6 ^Yah\ Emerson, RepresenUUhe 
Men\ Whittier, ‘Ichabod,^ Songs of 
Labor\ Calhoun, ‘Fourth of March’ 
speech; Webster, ‘Seventh of March* 
speech 

Bellamy (1850-98); Eugene Field (1850- 
1902); Hearn (1850-1904) 

1851- Melville, Moby-Dick\ Parkman, Con- 

spiracy of Pontiac; Simms, Katharine 
fralton; Hawthorne, The Snow Image^ 
The House ojthe Seven Gables; Mitchell, 
Dream UJe; Foster, Old Folks at Home; 
Morgan, League of the Ho-dS-no-sau- 
nee; Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes (1851- 

7) 

Kate Chopin (1851-1904) 

1852- Stowe, Uncle Tom's Cabin (the novel and 

the Aiken dramatization); Hawthorne, 
The Blithedale Romance; Melville, 
Pierre 

San Francisco Golden Era (1852-93) 

Mary Willdns Freeman (1852-1930) 


(i 85 o)Clayton.Bulwer Treaty; Fugitive Slave 
Law; Compromise of 1850 
Currier and Ives partnership established 
Jenny Lind’s tour (1850-52) 

Gompers (1850-1924); D.C.French 
(i8<o-193i); H.C.Lodge (1850-1924); 
Seth Low (1850-1916) 

i85i-‘Go West, young man’ 

Maine becomes first permanently ‘dry’ 
state 

Northwestern University founded 


1853-Baldwin, Flush Times; Curtis, Potiphar 
Papers; Simms, The Sword and the Dis- 
taff 

Putnam's Monthly Magazine (1852-1910) 
E.W.Howe (1853-1937); T.N.Page 
(1853-1922) 


1853-Pierce’s administration (1853-7) 

Gadsden purchase; Perry’s voyage to 
Japan 

Kane’s Arctic ex^dition (1853-5) 

Rail connection, New York to Chicago 
Antioch College founded 


lg£^-.Xhoreau, Walden; Arthur, Ten Nights in a 1854-Trade treaty with Japan; Ostend Mani- 
Barroom; Cooke, Leather-Stocking and festo 

Silky The Virginia Comedians; Mel- Kansas-Ncbraska Act; Emigrant Aid 

viUc, ‘The Encantadas*; Grayson, The Company 

Hireling and the Slave; Shi Haber, Mrs, 

Partington; Thorpe, Hive of the Bee 
Hunter; Cummins, The Lamplighter 
F.M.Crawford (1854-1909) 

1855-Whitman, Leaves of Grass; Longfellow, i 855 -'MeUon (i 855-1937); 

Hiawatha; Melville, ‘Benito Cereno’; La Follctte (1855-1925); W.H.Pagc 

Simms, The Forayers; Bartlett, Famih (1855-1918) 

iar Quotations; Boker, Francesca da 
Rimini; Bulfinch, ^ge of Fable; Thom- 
son, Doesticks; Parton, Horace Greeley; 

Duyckinck, Cyclopedia of American 
Literature; Irving, Life of Washington 


(1855-9) 

Saturday Club of Boston (1855- ); 

New York Ledger (1855-1903) .. 

Belasco (i 855 ?-i 93 i); Bunner (1855-96); 
Royce (1855-1916); Saltus (1855?- 
1921); Woodberry (1855-1930) 

1856- Stowe, Dred; Motley, Rise of the Dutch 

Republic; Simms, Eutaw; Emerson, 
English Traits; Curtis, Prue and J; 
Reid, The Quadroon; Bateman, Self; 
Thomson. Plu-ri-bus-tah; Whitchcr, 
Widow Bedott Papers; Sabtns Dic- 
tionary (1856-1936) 

Copyrignt law 
Lizette Reese (1856-1935) 

1857- Buncc, Love in ’76; Butler, ‘Nothing to 

Wear’; Helper, Impending Crisis of the 
South; Boucicault, The Poor of New 
York; Trowbridge, Neighbor Jackwood 


1856-Know-Nothing movement; national or- 

W ganization of Republican Party 
ilson (1856-1924); Brandeis (1856- 
1941); J.S.Sargent (1856-1925); L.H 
Sullivan (1856-1924) 


1857-Buchanan’s administradon (1857-61) 
Dred Scott decision 
Financial panic 
First Otis elevator 
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(i 857) Atlantic Monthly (i 857- ) ; Harper* s 

Weekly (18 <7-1916); RusselTs Mapt~ 
Ttlne (1857-00) 

Gertrude Atherton (1857-1948); Mar- 
garet Deland (1857-1945); fl.B.Fuller 
(18 <7-1929) ; Vcblen (1857-1929) 
z858-Loi^teilow» Courtship oj Miles Standish\ 
Holmes, Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table ; 
O’Brien, ‘The Diamond l^ns’; Taylor, 
Our American Cousin; Allibone, British 
and American Authors (1858-71) 

Agnes Repplier (1858-1 950) 

1859-Stowe, The Minister's Wooing; Bouci- 
cault. The Octoroon; Simms, The Cas- 
sique of Kiawah; ‘Dixie’; Thackeray, 
The Virginians 
Vanity Fair (1859-63) 

John Dewey (1859-1952) 
j86o-Hawthome, The Marble Faun; Holnies, 
Professor at the Breakfast-Table; Tim- 
rod. Poems; Emerson, Conduct of Life; 
Boucicault, The Colleen Baton; Whit- 
tier, Home Ballads; Tuckerman, Poems; 
Stephens, Malaeska (first dime novel) 
Huneker (1860-1921); Garland 1860- 


0 


i86i-HolmeS| Elsie Venner; Timrod, ‘Ethno- 
genesis*; Longfellow, ‘Paul Revere’s 
Ride’ 

Bliss Carman (1861-1929) 


z86a-Biowne, Artemus Ward; Howe, ‘Battle 
Hymn of the Republic’; Davis, Mar- 
garet Howth; Winthrop, John Brent; 
Stowe, The Pearl of Orr's Island; 
Newell, The Orpheus C. Kerr Papers 
(1862-^1) 

Edith Wharton (1862-1937); W.S,Porter 
(1862-1910) 

1863- Longfellow, Tales of a Wayside Inn; Lin- 

cdn, ‘Gettysbuig Address’; Thoreau, 
Excursions; Hawthorne, Our Old Home; 
Hale, The Man Without a Country’ 
Santayana (1863-1952); John Fox Jr, 

1864- Boken ^oms of the War; Trowbridge, 

Cuajo's Ca/oe; Halpine, Private Miles 
O'Reilly; Locke, Tm Nasby Pa^s 
Richard H. Davis (186^1916); Richard 
Hovey (1864-1900); r.E.More (1864- 

1937) 

1865- Whitman, Drum-Taps; Clemens, The 

Celebrated Jumping Frog’; Thoreau, 
Cape Cod; Porkmon. Pioneers of France 
in the New World; Boucicault and Jef- 
erson, Rip Van Winkle; Dodge, nans 
Brinker; Shaw, Josh Billings 


(1857) Clarence Darrow (1857-1938); Pennell 
(1857-1926); Taft (1857-1930) . 


1 858-Lincoln-Douglas debates 
First transatlantic cable 
Theodore Roosevelt (1858-1919); E.M, 
House (1858-1938) 


l859-Brown’8 raid on Harpers Ferry 

First comniercial production of petroleum 
Cooper Union founded 


1860-Population, 31,443,321 
Tweed Ring (r.i 860-71) 

Pony Express (1860^1) 

Crittenden Resolutions; Soutl^ Carolina 
secedes \ 

Bryan (1860-1925); Pershing (i»6o-i948) 


1861- Lincoln’s administration (1861-1;) 
Secession of Mississippi, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, Vir- 
mnia* Tennessee, Arkansas, and North 
Carolina; JefFcrson Davis president of 
Confederate States of Arnerica; attack 
on Fort Sumter begins Civil War; first 
Battle of Bull Run; Trent Affair 

Gatling machine gun 
Vassar College founded 
Edward MacDowell (1861-1908); Mau- 
rice Prendergast (1861-1924) 

1862- Lee in command of Confederate Army; 

Monitor vs. Merrimac; Peninsular 
Campaign; battles of Shilolu Antietam, 
second Bull Run; Siege ot Vicksburg 
(1862-3) 

Homestead Act 

Union and Central Pacific railways char- 
tered 

C.£.Hughe8 (1862-1948]! 

1863- Battles of Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, 

and Chattanooga 
Emancipation Proclamation 
National Banking Act 
Henry Ford (1863-1947); W.R.Hearst 
(i863:-195i) 

1864- MaximHian’8 regime in Mexico (186^-7) 
Grant in command of Union Army; Sher- 
man’s march to the sea; Alabama vs. 
Kearsarge; battles of Wilderness, Spot- 
sylvania, and Mobile Bay 

First Pullman car 
Stieglitz (1864-1^46) ^ 

1865- John8on’s administration (1865-9) 

Lee’s surrender at Appomattox ends war 
Lincoln assassinated 


13th Amendment 

Molly Maguires <[1865-7); first Ku Klux 
Klan organization 
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(i 865 )iV<tfi’e»(i 86 e- ) 

P.L.Ford 

. i866-Whittier, Snow-Bound-, Howells Vene 
'Terminus’; Smith, 

BillArpi S,^ of EagU's Nett 

(1866-1931); Galaxy 

(1800-78) 

George Ade (1866-1944); Steffens (i866- 
1936) 

1867-Harte, Condensed Noveb\ Harris, Sut 
iMoingo^ Yams; DeForest, Afiss 
Ravenel s Conversion; Longfellow's 
translation of the divine Comedy; 

Parkman’s The Jesuits in North Amer^ 
iTtf; Timr^, ‘(>de'; Daly, Vnder the 
Gaslight; Evans, St.Elmo; Burroughs, 

Notes on Walt Whitman; Whittier, The 
Tent on the Beach; Lowell, Biglow Pa- 
/w (second series); Emerson, May- 
Day and Other Poems 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy (1867- 
93); Radical Club (1867-80;; Oliver 


(i 865 )^mell Umversity founded 

H^din^ (1865-1923); Steinmetz (1865- 

1866-Civii ]^ights Bill 
G.A.R. 

Second Atlanric cable 


1867-National Ku Klux Klan 

Reconstruction Act; purchase of Alaska 
Granger movement 
Howard University founded 
Grorge Luks (1867-1933); J.P.Morgan» 
Jr. (1867-1943) 


Optic's Magazine (1 867-75) 
D.G.Phillips (1867-1911) 
-Harte, 'Tne Luck of Roari 


]868~Harte, 'The Luck of Roaring Camp*; 

Ward, The Gates Ajar; Holmes, The 
Guardian Angel; Alcott, Tablets; Louisa 
Alcott, Little Women (1868-9) 

Hearth and Home (1868-75); Lippincott's 
Magazine (1868-1916); Overland 
Monthly (1868-1933); Vanity Fair 
(1868-1956) 

Mary Austin (1868-1934); Robert Her- 
rick (1868-1938); W.A.White (1868- 
1944); Masters (1868-1950) 
l869-Clemen8, Innocents Abroad; Stowe, Old- 
town Folks; Harte, ‘Tennessee's Part- 
ner,' ‘Outcasts of Poker Flat’; Park- 
man, La Salle; Aldrich, Story of a Bad 
Boy; Lowell, ‘The Cathedral' 

Appleton's Journal (1869-81) 

Herbert Croly (1869-1930) ; Stephen Lea- 
cock (186^1944); W.V.Moody (1869- 
^10); £.A.Robmson (1869^1935); 
George Sterling (1869-1926); Tarking- 
ton (1869-1946) 

iSyo-Harte, ‘Plain Language from Truthful 

f ames'; Emerson, Society and Solitude; 
ioward, Saratoga; Bryant’s Iliad 
Scribner's Monthly ( 1 870-8 1 ) 

Frank Norris (1870-1902); Ray S. Baker 
(1870-1946) 

1871-James, ‘A Passionate Pilgrim’; Bur- 
roughs, Wake-Robin; Harte, East and 
West Poems; Hay. Pike County Ballads; 
Egffleston, Hooster Schoolmaster; Lo- 
weU, My Study Windows; Miller, Songs 
of the Sierras; Johnston, Dukesborough 
Tales; Howells, Their Wedding Jour- 
ney; Whitman, Democratic Vtstas^ 
Passage to India; Bryant’s translation 
of the Odyssey (1871-2); Furness, ivfw 
Variorum Shakespeare ) 

Winston Churchill (1871-1947); Stephen 
Crane (1871-1900); Dreiser (1871- 

r o 1 
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i868-i4th Amendment 

Johnson impeached, acquitted 


1 869-Gran t's administration (1869-77) 

15th Amendment 

Knights of Labor; Prohibition Party 
Union Pacific railroad completed 
‘Black Friday' 

C.W.£liot president of Harvard (1869- 
1909) 

Brady’s National Photograplnc Collection 
qf War Views 


870-P6pufation, 5^818,449 
Standard Oil Company 
Cardozo (1870-1938); Glackens (1870- 

1938) 


i87X-Twced Ring overthrown 
■“ of Washington 


Treaty c 
Chicago Fire 
Barnum's circus 
Smith College founded 
John Sloan (1871-195*) 



CSuronological Index 


t872--Ciemen8y Roughing It; Hayn^ Lemds 
and Lyrics; Stanley, How I Found Zio- 
inptonc; King, Mountaineering in the 
Sierra Nevada; Murdoch and Mayo, 
Davy Crockett; Roe, Barriers Burned 
Holmes, Poet at the BreakfasU 

Congjressional Record ) 

l873~Howells, A Chance Acquaintance; Clem- 
ens and Warner, The Gilded Age; Aid- 
rich, ^Marjorie Daw’; Wallace, The 
Fair God; Timrod, The Cotton Boll 
Delineator (1873-1937); St.Nicholas 
(1873-1940); PFoman*s Home Com- 
panion (1873-1057) 

Anne D. Sedgwick (1873-1935); Willa 
Gather (1873-1947) 

1874- Eggleston, The Circuit Rider; Fiske, Out- 

lines of Cosmic Philosophy 
Ellen Glasgow (1874-1945); Charles 
Beard ( 1 874-1948) ; Owen Davis (1874- 
1956); Clarence Day ( 1874-1 93 <);iZona 
Gale (1874-1938); Amy Lowell (1874- 
^25); Gertrude Stein (1874-1946); 
Frost (1874- ) 

1875- Eddy, Science and Health; Howells, A 

Foregone Conclusion; Holland, Sevenoaks 
Lambs Club (1875- ) 

1 876- Clcmens, Tom Sawyer; Tames, Roderick 

Hudson; Whitman, Leaves oj Grass 
(Centennial Edition); Moore, Sweet 
Singer of Michigan; Julian Hawthorne, 
Garth 

Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly (1876- 
1906) 

Sherwood Anderson (1876-1941); Jack 
London (1876-1916); Rolvaag {1876- 

1877- Jcwctt, Deefdtaven; James, The American; 

Lanier, Poems; Morgan, Ancient So^ 
ciety; Burroughs, Birds and Poets; 
Parkman, Count Frontenac 
Puck (1877-1918) 

William Beebe (1877- ) 

1 878- James, Daisy Miller^ The Europeans; Egg- 

leston, Roxy; Green, Leavenworth Case; 
Lanier, ‘The Marshes of Glynn*; Tyler, 
American Literature y 1607-1765 
Upton Sinclair (1878- ); Sandburg 

(1878); Don Marquis (1878-1017) 

1879- George, Progress and Poverty; Cable, Old 

Creole Days; Tourg6e, A Fools Errand; 
Burroughs, Locusts and Wild Honey; 
Herne and Belasco, Hearts of Oak; 
Stockton, Rudder Grange; Howells, 
Lady of the Aroostook 
Cabell (1879-1955); Vachel Lindsay 
(1879-1931); Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
(1871^1958); Wallace Stevens (1879- 

1957; 

1880- Adams, Democracy; Cable, The Grandis- 

simes; Wallace, Ben-Hur; Aldrich, 
Stillwater Tragedy; Tourg6e. Bricks 
Without Straw; Clemens, A Tramp 
Abroad; Mac Kaye, Hazel Kirke 
The Dial (1880-1929) 

Sholem Asch (1880-1957); Hergesheimer 


i872-Cr6dit Mobilier scandal (1872-3) 
Muybrid^’s pictures of movement ■ 
Coolidge (1 872-1933) 


1 873-Financial panic 

Slaughterhouse cases 
Nev^a silver rush 
Alfred £. Smith (1873-1944) 


i 874~W.C.T.U. founded 
Hoover (1874- ) 


1875-Greenback Party 


1876-Bell telephone; barbed wire 
Battle or Little Big Horn 
Centennial Exposition 
Johns Hopkins cmened 
Socialist-Labor Party 


Disputed election of Tilden and Hayes 


1877- Hayes’s administration (1877-81) 
End of Reconstruction 

Chief Joseph's revolt 
Railroad and coal strikes 
Edison’s phonograph 

1878- ‘Solid South* 

Bland-Allison silver act 
Arc light 

Isadora Duncan (1878-1927) 


1879-Edison’s incandescent lamp 
First Madison Square Garden 


1880-Population, 50,155,783 

Bryn Mawr College founded 
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(1880) (1880-1954); Mencken (1880-1956); 

. Peterkin (1880— ); Ernest 

Poole (1880-1950); Van Vechten 
(i 880- ) ; Channing Pollock (1880- 

1946) 

1881- James, Waihinpon Square ^ The Ponrait 

of a Lady\ Harris, Uncle Remus \ Loth- 
rop, Five Little Peppers 
Century (1881-1930); Judge (1881-1939) 
William McFee (1881- ); Neihardt 

(1881- ); Stribling (1881- ) 

1882- Clemcn9, Prince and the Pauper; Craw- 

ford, Mr, Isaacs; Stockton, ‘The Lady 
or die Tiger*; Howard, Young Mrs, 
JVinthrop; Whitman, Specimen Days 
and Collect; Howells, A Modem In- 
stance 


1881- Garficld*8 administration (1881); Ar- 

thur*8 administration (1881-5) 

Greely*s Arctic eimedition (1881-3) 
A.F.of L. 

Tuskegee Institute founded 

1882- Immigration of Chinese labor suspended 
Knights of Columbus 
F.D.Roosevelt (1882-1945); Frankfurter 

(1882— ) 


Susan Glaspell (1882-1948); G. J. Nathan 
(1882-1958) 

1883- Clemens, Life on the Mississippi; Howe, 

Story of a Country Town; James, Siege 
of London; Stevenson, Silverado Squat- 
ters; Riley, Old Swimmin'-Hole; Peck, 
Peck's Bad Boy; Rives, ^uick or the 
Dead?; Grant, An Average Man; Wil- 
cox, Poems of Passion; Eggleston, 
Hoosier Schoolboy 

Ladies Home Journal (1883- ); Ufe 

(1883-1936) 

Max Eastman (1883- ) 

1884- Clemcn8, Huckleberry Finn; Murfrec, In 

the Tennessee Mountains; Parkman, 
Montcalm and Wolfe; Harris, Mingo; 
Jackson, Ramona; Jewett, A Country 
Doctor; Lowell, ‘On Democracy*; Hay, 


Bread-Winners 
Sara Tcasd ale ( 1 8 84— 1 933) 

1885- Howells, Rise of Silas Lapham; Janvier, 

Color Studies; Keenan, Money-Makers; 
Royce, Religious Aspect of Philosophy; 
Grant, Personal Memoirs (1885-6) 
DuBose Heyward (1885-1940);. Lardner 
(1885-1933); Sinclair Lewis (Ji 885 “ 
1951) ; Ezra Pound (i 885- ) ; Elinor 

Wylie (1885-1918) 

1886- Jamcs, The Bostonians, TJf Princess 

Casamassima; Jewett, A White Heron; 
Burnett, Little Lord Fauntleroy; Grady, 
‘The New South*; Howells, Indian 
Summer; Carnegie, Triumplfnt Democ- 
racy; Thompson. The OldHomestes^ 
Cosmopolitan (i 88^ ) ; Forum (1 886- 

vJn^^yck Brooks (1886- ); Him- 

both M. Roberts (1886-1941) 

1887- Page, In Ole Firginun Hward, 

rietUf, Kirkland, Ziwy; French, 
in the Sun; Freeman. J Humble Ro- 
mance; Wiggins, Bird/ C^stmat Carol; 
Crawford, Saracinesea; 

Brothers fFife; Robinson, Uncle Usha s 


1883-Civil Service Reform Act 
Brooklyn Bridge completed 
New steel navy begun 
Maxim machine gun 
Metropolitan Opera 


1884-National Bureau of Labor 
^Mugwumps* 

‘Rum, Romanism, and Rebdiuon 
Norman Thomas (1884- ) 

Truman (1884- ) 


i885-Cleveland*s first administratioii (1885-9) 
Statue of Liberty; Washington Monu- 
ment dedicated 
Stanford University founded 
Jerome Kern (1885-194S) 


1886-Haymarket Riot 

Mergenthaler linotype first used 
Presidential Succession law 


1887-Interstate Commerce Act 
First electric surface railway 


Shop . 

Scribner's Magazine (1887-1939) 
Floyd Dell (1887- ,)i 

(1887- ); Jeffers ( 1887 - 

Reed (1887-1930) 


Ferbcr 

);John 
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iSSS-Whitman, November Boughs\ Bellamy, 
Looking Baekward\ Howard, Shenan^ 
doah\ Lowell, Political Essays\ Bryce, 
American Commonwealth^ James, As- 
pern Papers^ Conwell, Acres of Dio- 
monds\ Whitman, Complete Poems and 
Prose (1888-9); Stedman, Library of 
American Literature (1880-^) 

Collier's (1888-1957); American Folk- 
Lore Society (1888- ) 

T.S.Eliot (1888- ); O’Neill (i888- 

1953); Maxwell Anderson (1888- ) 

1889-Howeris, Annie Kilbum\ Field, A Little 
Book of Western Perse; Clemens, A 
Connecticut Yankee; Carnegie, Gospel 
of Wealth; Hearn, Chita; Smith, A 
White Umbrella in Mexico; Adams, 
History of the United States (i88«i); 
Roosevelt, Winning of the West (1889- 
96) 

Munsey's (i 889-1929) 

Conrad Aiken (i SSg- ) ; Hervey Allen 
(188^^49); Waldo Frank (1889- 
;; George Kaufman (1889- ) 

xSpo-Dickinson, Poems; William James, Prin- 
ciples of Psychology; Riis, How the 
Other Half lives; Mahan, influence of 
Sea Power; Nicolay and Hay, Abraham 
Lincoln; Howells, A Hazard of New 
Fortunes; Hearn, Youma; James, The 
Tragic Muse; Woodberry, Poems 
Literary Digest (1890-1938); Smart Set 
(1890-1930) 

Marc Connelly ( 1 890- ) ; Christopher 

Morley (1890-1957); Conrad Ricntcr 
(1890- ) 

X89i-Bierce. Tales of Soldiers and Civilians; 
Garland, Main-Travelled Roads; How- 
ells, Criticism and Fiction; Freeman, A 
New England Nun; Smith, Colonel Car- 
ter of Cartersville; Dickinson, Poems: 
Second Series; Fiske, The American 
Revolution; Cooke, Huckleberries Gath- 
ered from New England Hills; Allen, 
Flute and Violin; Hoyt, A Trip to 
Chinatown; Norton’s translation of 
Divine Comedy (1891-2) 

First international copyright law 
Review of Reviews (1891-1937) 

Sidney Howard (1891-1939); Henry 
MiUer (1891- ) 

1892- Heme, Shore Acres; Page, The Old South 

Sewanee Review (1892- ) 

Pearl Buck (1892- ); MacLeish 

(1892- ); Edna Millay (1892-1 950); 

Elmer Rice (1892- ); R.P.T.CoBin 

(i892r-i955) 

1893- Fuller, The CUff-Dwetters; Qrone^Mat^e; 

Turner, ‘Significance of the Frontier^; 
McClure's Magazine (1893-1929); Out- 
look (1893-1915) 

Dorothy Parker (1893- )l SJNf. Behr- 
man (1893- ) 

2894-Carman and Hovey, Songs from Vagft- 
hondia; Muir, Mountains of Calif omta; 


1888-Department of Labor 
Irving Berlin (1888- 


i889r-Harrison’s administration (1889-03) 
Australian ballot system adopted in 
states 

Department of Agriculture j 
Oklahoma opened for settlement 
Johnstown nood \ 

Frst Pan-American Congressv 
Samoan treaty \ 


l890-P6pulation, 6j2^47> 7i4 

Sherman Anti-Trust and Silver Purchase 
acts 

New Madison Square Garden 


1891-Forest Reserve Act (beginning of con- 
servation movement) 

Populist Par^ 

Thomas’s Chicago Orchestra (1891-1905) 


1892- CGeur d’Alene and Homestead strikes 
Ellis Island becomes immigrant station 
Lizzie Borden case 

The Four Hundred* 

University of Chicago founded 
Wendell Willkie (1892-1944) 

1893- Cleveland’s 2nd administration (1893-^) 
Gold Panic 

Chic^ World Fair 
Anti-£iloon League . 

Treaty of annexation of Hawaii signed, 
then withdrawn 

^ »d ii™- 

ican Railway Union Strikes 
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(i 8 J 4 ) aemens, PudJ'nhtad WiUon\ Santa- 
VMa, Sonnets-, Warner, GoUen House-. 
Men, C»dinal-, Chopin, 

Bayou Folk; Tabb, Poems; Ford, Hon. 

^kPfterStirli^z;iio^ueik,J^Traveler 

from Aururia 
cIm Book (1894-8) 

ELKCumminw (189a- ); Paul Green 

(1894-, ); Robert Nathan (1894- 

); James Thurber (1894- ) 

1895- Crane, Badge of Courage, Black Rid- 

ers; Gillette, Secret Service; Mitchell, 
simos Judd; Garland, Rose o/Dutcker's 
Coolly; Fuller, fPitk the Procession 
Bookman (1895-1933); White’s Emporia 
Gazette (1895- ) 

Vardis Fisher (1895- ); Edmund Wil- 
son (1895- ) 

1896- Clemens, Joan of Atc\ Dickinson, Poems: 

Third Series^ Jewett, Country of the 
Pointed Firs; Robinson, Torrent and 
the Night Before; Van Dyke, Story of the 
Other IVise Man; Santayana, The Sense 
Beauty; Bangs, Houseboat on the 


Chronological Index 

(1894) U.S, recognizes Republic of Hawaii 


Styx; Frederic, Damnation of Theron 
Ware; Parker, Seats of the Mighty; 
Patten, first of the ‘Frank Merriwcll’ 
books; Sheldon, In His Steps 
Philip Barrv (1896-1949); Bromfield 
^896-1956); Dos Passos (1896- ); 

Fitzgerald ( 1 896-1940) ; Sherwood 

(18^1955) 

1897- James, fFhat Maisie Knew, The Spoils of 

Popnton; Allen, The Choir Invisible; 
Mitchell, Hugh fPynne; Kipling, Cap- 
tains Courageous; Davis, Soldiers of 
Fortune; Freeman, Jerome; Lewis, 
Wolfville; Robinson, Children of the 
Night; Tyler, Uterary History of the 
American Revolution; William James, 

The WiU to Believe 
Survey Graphic (1897-1944) 

Faulkner (1897- )? Thornton Wilder 

(1897- ); Lillian Smith (1897- ) 

1898- Dunne, Mr. Dooley in Peace and War; 

Rosenfeld, Songs from the Ghetto; Crane, 

The Open Boat; Johnston, Prisoners of 
Hope; Westcott, David Harum; Major, 

When Knighthood Was in Flower; 
Mitchell, Adventures of Francois; 
James, 'Turn of the Screw' 

Stephen Ben 6 t (1898-1943); Hemingway 
(1898— ) 

1899- Crane, The Monster, War Is Kind; Gil- 

lette, Sherlock Holmes; Adc, Fables in 
Slang; Markham, The Man with the 
Hoc*: Hubbard, Message to Garcia; 
Noms, McTeague; Churchill, Ric^d 
Carvel; Veblen, Theory of the Leisure 
Class; Ford, Janice Meredith; James, 

The Awkward Age; Chesnutt, The Con- 
jure Woman; Tarkington, Gentkn^ 
from Indiana , 

EeeryMy^s (1 899-1928) ; Person s 
(1890*1 925}; American Boy (1899- 

1941) 
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1895-Cuban rebellion; Venezuela affair 

Income Tax Law declared unconstitu- 
tional 


1896-Klondike gold rush (iSoSff.) 

Bryan*s 'Cross of Gold* speech 
Rural free delivery 

Edison introduces motion pictures in 

y.s. 

Princeton University given present name 


i897-McKinley*s administration (1897-1901) 
J.S.Curry (1897-1946) 


1898-Spanish-American War; Maine incident; 
Battle of Manila Bay; Treaty of Paris 
Annexation of Hawaii 
Uniform Bankruptcy law 
Gershwin (1898-1937) 


899-Philippme insurrection (1899-1902) 
First Hague conference 
‘Open Door* policy in China 



Chronological Index 


(1899) Hart Crane (1899-1 932); Vincent Sheean 
(1899- );E:B.White(i899- ) 

1900- Lonclony Son of the fVolf\ Roosevelt, The 

Strenuous lUje\ Crane, fVhilomoille 
Stories\ Grant, Unleavened Bread\ 
Dreiser, Sister Carrier Belasco and 
Long, Madame Butterfly \ Bacheller, 
Eben Holden\ Thompson, Alice of Old 
Vincennes\ "iohinstoiiy To Have and to 
Hold\ Tarkington, Monsieur Beaucaire\ 
Stedman, An American Anthology \ 
Howells, Literary Friends and Acquaint-^ 
ances\ Wendell, Literary History of 
America\ Baum, Wonderful Wizard of 
Oz; Royce, The World and the Individ- 
ual 

World's (1900-1932); Who's Who in 
America (1000- ) 

Thomas Wolfe (iQOO-1938); V.F.Calver- 
ton (1900-1940; 

1901- Norris, The Octopus\ Moody, Poems\ 

Fitch, The Climbers \ Churchill, The 
Crisis; McCutcheon, Graustark; Rice, 
MrsJViggs of the CMage Patch; Riis, 
Making of an American; James, Sacred 
Fount; Washington, Up from Slavery; 
Muir, Our National Parks 
Granville Hicks (1901- ) ; Glcnway Wes- 
cott (1901- ) 

1902- Robinson, Captain Craig; William James, 

Varieties of Religious Experience; Riis, 
The Battle with the Slum; Wilson, His- 
tory of the American People; Wister, 
The Virginian; Tames, Wings of the 
Dove; Fitch, Girl with the Green Eyes; 
Wharton, Valley of Decision; Glasgow, 
The Battle Ground; White, The Blazed 
Trail; Davis, Ranson's Folly 
Sottth Atlantic ^arterly (1902- ) 
Langston Hughes (1902- }; Steinbeck 
(1902- ) 

1903- London, Call of the Wild; Norris, TAr Pit; 

Adams, Log of a Cowboy; Austin, Land 
of Uttle Rain; DuBois, Souls of Black 
Folk; James, The Ambassadors; Wig- 
gin, Rebecca of Sunny brook Farm; 
Trent, History of American Literature; 
Woodberry, America in Literature; 
Sterling, Testimony of the Suns; Fox, 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 
Kay Boyle (1^3- ); Crskine Caldwell 
(1903- ); Count6e Cullen (1903-46) 


I900-Popul8tipn, 75,994,575 
Boxer rebellion 
Galveston tornado 
Socialist Party 

Aaron Copland (1900- ) ; Helen Hayes 

1900- ) 


1901- Theodore Roosevelt's administration 

(1901-9) ' 

Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
Northern Pacific panic 
First transatlantic radio 
Consolidation of U.S.Steel Corporation 
and of Union, Central, and Southern 
Pacific railroads 

1902- Reclamation Act; Isthmian Canal Act 
Anthracite coal strike 

Maryland enacts first state workmen’s 
compensation law; Oregon acjopts first 
state initiative and referendum laws 


1903-Department of Commerce and Labor 
Wisconsin enacts first state direct pri- 
mary law 
Postal scandal 

Pacific cable from San Francisco to 
Manila 

Revolt of Panama from Colombia; inde- 
l^ndence of Panama recognized by 

Wright brothers' airplane 
Rhodes Scholarships 


19Q4-James, The Golden Bowl; London, The 
Sea-Wolf; Cabell, The Eagle's Shadow; 
Tarbell, History of the Standard Oil 
Company; Porter, Cabbages and Kings; 
Stratton-Porter, Freckles; Steffens, 
Shame of the Cities; Belasco, Gir/ of the 
Golden West; Glasgow, Deliverance; 
Churchill, The Crossing; Howells, Son 
of Royal Langbrith; More, She&ume 
Essays ( 1 904-3 5) ; Adams, Mont-Saint- 
Michel and Chartres 

American Academy of Arts and Letters 

(>904- ) 
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1904-Pacific cable completed; Panama Canal 
be^ 

Northern Securities case 
Chicago meat packers strike 



Ow) T. Farrell (1904- ) 


Chronological Index 


t905~pe-^n, ^or/a/fV/ Reconstruction of So- 
^ty\ London, Woar of the Classes* 
Dixon, The clansman^ Austin, Isidro\ 
Wharton House of Mirth, Royle 

Variety (1905- ) 

Jesse Stuart (1905- ) 

1906-Auptin, The Flock\ Porter, The Four Mil- 
Sindair m Junghi Mitchell. 
The Nm Yerk Idea-, Churchill, Conis. 
ton; Deland,. Jwakenini of Helena 
Ri/jA/V; Traubel, With Walt Whitman 
tn Camden (1906-14) 

Odets (190^ ) 

iS^-Eductaion of Henry Adams:, Sumner, 
f The American Scene; 

William James, Pragmatism; Porter, 
Tnmmed Lamp; Fitch, The Truth; 
Thomas, Witching Hour; Wharton, 
Madame de Treymes; Service, Spell of 
the Yukon; laondon, The Iron Heel 


i905~Jnsurancc companies investiffated 
Rotary clubs; f.W.W. 


1906-San Francisco earthquake and Ere 

Pum F^d and Drug Act; Meat Inspec- 
tion Act 

Helicon Home Gilony (1906-7) 


1907-Second Hague Conference 

Georma and Alabama adopt prohibition 
First Ziegfeld Follies 
DeForest's vacuum tube 


1908- Hcrrick, Together, Master of the Inn; 

Royce, Philosophy of Loyalty; Fox, 
Trail of the Ijonesome Pine; Gale, 
Friendship Village; MacKaye, The 
Scarecrow 

Saroyan (1908- ); Paul Engle (1908- ) 

1909- Stcin, Three Lives; Croly, The Promise of 

American Life; White, A Certain Rich 
Man; Crothers, A Man's World; Por- 
ter, Roads of Destiny; Stratton-Portcr, 
Girl of the Limherlost; London, Martin 
Eden;MoodyfireatDmde,FaithHealer; 
Pound, Persona; Sheldon, The Nigger 
Richard Wright (1909- ); Eudora 
Welty (1909- ) 

tqxo-Robinson, Town Down the River; Myers, 
History of the Great American Fortunes; 
Peabody, The Piper; Lomax, Cowboy 
Songs; Addams, Twenty Years at Hull 
House; Harvard Classics; Huncker, 
Promenades of an Impressionist 
191 i-Dreiser, Jennie Gerhardt; Wharton, FJhan 
Frome; Belasco, Re/nni of Peter Grimm; 
Spingarn, The New Criticism; Sheldon, 
The Boss; Wright, Winning of Barbara 
W^h; Harrison, ^eed; Bierce, Devils 
Dictionary; Johnston, Long Roll; Sedg- 
wick, Tante 

Masses (later New Masses, 1911-53); 
Boy* s Life ) 

xpi^r-Johnson, Autobiography of an En-Colored 
Man; Dreiser, The Financier; Antin, 
Promised Land; Grey, Riders of the 
Purple Sage; Manners, Peg 0* My 
Heart; Millay, ‘Renascence'; London, 
Smoke Bellew; Lowell, Dome of Many- 
Coloured Glass 

Poetry: A Magazine of Verse (191 a- ) 
*9X3^ather, 0 Pioneers); Frost, A Boy's WiU; 
Wilson, The New Freedom; Sheldon, 
Romance; Glasgow, Virginia; Beard, 
Economic Interpretation of the Constitu- 
Hon; London, Valley of the Moon; lind- 


1908- Gentlemen's agreement* with J£pan re- 
stricts immigration 


1909-TafPs administration (1909-13) 

Peary's last North Pole expedition 
Rise of ‘Progressive’ movement 
‘Dollar diplomacy' 

Model T Ford marks first mass produc- 
tion of automobiles 


1910-Population, 91,972,266 


1911-La Follette forms National Republic 
Progressive League 

Standard Oil and American Tobacco 
trusts dissolved 


1912-Progressive Party (1912-46) 

Massachusetts establishes first minimum 
wage for women and children 
Stokowski leader of Philadelphia Orches- 
tra (1911-36) 


1913- Wilson's administration (191^^1) 

i6th and X7th Amendments; Federal Re- 
serve Bank Act; Parcel Post system; 
Department of Labor 
Armory Show 



Chronological Index 


(1913) say. General WiUiam Booth Enters into 
Heaven\ Churchill, Inside oj the Cup\ 
Eastman, Enjoyment rf Poetry\ Her- 
rick, One Woman* s Life\ James, A 
Small Boy and Others\ Macy, SpirU of 
American literature 
Reedy* s Mirror (1913-20) 

Karl Shapiro (1913- ) 

1914- Dickinson, Single Ficke, Sonnets 

of a Portrait Painter\ Frost, llorth of 
Boston\ Lowell, Sword Blades andPopfy 
Seed; Tarkington, Penrod; Oppenheim, 
Songs for the New Age; Brandeis, Other 
People's Money; Lindsay, The Congo; 
Herrick, Clark's Field; Giovannitti, 
Arrows in the Gale 

New Republic (1914- ); little Review 

Howard I^st (1914- ); Hersey (1914- 
); Irwin Shaw (1914- ) 

1915- Widdemcr, Factories; Brooks, America's 

Coming of Age; Some Imagist Poets; 
Masters^ River Antholo^; Teas- 
dale. Rivers to the Sea; Dreiser, The 
*Genius'; Pool^ The Harbor; Neihardt, 
Song of Hugh Glass; Gather, Song of the 
Lark; Pattee, History of American 
literature Since 1870 
Provincetown and Washington Square 
Players 

l9i^Frost, Mountain Interval; Sandbuig, 
Chicago Poems; Clemens, Mysterious 
Stranger; Tarkington, Seventeen; Rob- 
inson, Man Against the Sky; McFee, 
Casuals of the Sea; Lowell, A/or, 
Women and Ghosts; O’Neill, Bound 
East for Cardiff; Dewey, Democracy 
and Education;^hvrtony Xingu; Byn- 



Seven Arts (1916-17); Theatre Arts Maga- 
zine (1916- ) 

t9l7-Eliot, Prufrocl^ Garland, Son of the Mid- 
dle Border; leasdale. Love Songs; Rob- 
inson, Merlin; Moeller, Mme Sand; 
Morley, Parnassus on Ir heels; Cabell, 
Cream of the Jest; Williams, Why 
Marr^f; Lindsay, Chinese Nightingale; 
Austin, The Ford; Heig;esheimer, Three 
Black Pennys; Phillips, Susan Lenox; 

Poole, His Family; Smith, Trivia; 
Cambridge History of American litera- 
ture (1917-ao) 

Pulitzer Prizes (1917- ) 

The Dial (1917-09) 

Carson McCuIlers (1917- ) 

1918-Sandbutg. Comhuskers; Gale, Birth; 
Heigesneimer, Java Head; Tarking- 
ton, Magnificent Ambersons; O’Neill, 

Moan of the Caribbees; Beebe, Jungle 
Peace; Ridge, The Ghetto; Smith and 
Bacon, LirAOrirr*; Streeter, Dere Ma- 
bell; Gather, My Antonia; LW,W, 
Songs; Perry, American Spirit in Liter- 
ature 

1 8841 


(1913) Ludiow strike (1913-14) 


1914-Panama Canal opened 
Financial crisis 

Federal Trade Commission; Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act 

U.S.fleet in Vera Cruz; protest against 
British interference with American 
shipping 
Kiwanis clubs 


igiS^Lusitania sunk; Ford’s Teac Ship’ 
Revival of Ku Klux Klan \ 

Orson Welles (1915- ) \ 


X9i6-American punitive ex^dition in Mexico 
U.S.Shipping Board; Federal Farm Loan 
Bank Act 

San Francisco Preparedness Day Bomb- 
ing 


I9i7-German8 renew unrestricted submarine 
warfare; U.S. enters World^ War I; 
draft; A.E.F. in France; Espionage 
Act; War Industries Board; food pro- 
duction and control bills; government 
control of railroads 

Prohibition amendment submitted to 
states 

Lansing-Ishii Agreement 
Rosenwald Fund 
Lionsxlubs 


X9i8-Battles of Belleau Wood and Chftteau- 
Thierry; Aimnne and St.Mihiel offen- 
sives; second Battle of Marne 
Tourteen points*; armisrice; Wilson at 
peace conference 



Chronological Index 
); Carolina Play. 


(1918) Theatre Guild (1918- 
. makers (1918- ) 

I9i9-Ander80n, Wineshurg^ Ohio\ Mencken, 
pf American Language; Vcblen. 

IP Moeller. 

Molthe. Sophtt\ Reed, Ten Days That 
Shook Ott Worlds Frank, Our America; 
Unteroeyer, Modem American Poetry; 

CaWl, Jurgen Beyond Uje; Herge. 
sheimer, Unda Condon; 0 'Bntti^ White 
Shadows in the South Seas; Mencken. 
Prejudices (1919-27) 

X92a-EUot, Poems; Lewis, Main Street; Sand- 
buip, Smoke and Steel; Huneker, 
Painted Veils; Wharton, Age of Inno^ 
eence; Robinson, Lancelot; Brooks, Or- 
deal of Mark Twain; Gale, Miss Lulu 
Bett; O’Neill, Emperor Jones^ Beyond 
the Horizon; Anderson, Poor White; 

Dell, Moon-Lalf; Sinclair, The Brass 
Check; Millay, A Few Figs from This- 
ties; Fitzgerald, This Side of Paradise; 
Yezierska, Hunpy Hearts 
Frontier (1920-39) 

1921- D0S Passes, Three Soldiers; O’Neill, 

*Anna Christie*; Robinson, Collected 
Poems; Tarkington, Alice Adams; 

Davis, The Detour; McFee, Harbours 
of Memory; Marquis, The Old Soak; 
Anderson, Triumph of the Egg; Adams. 
Founding of New England; Hecht, Erik 
Dorn; Donn-Byme, Messer Marco 
Polo; Cabell, Figures of Earth; Wylie. 

Nets to Catch the Wind; Kaufman and 
Connelly, Dulcy; Van Doren, The 
American Novel 

1922- Eliot, The Waste Land; Lewis, Babbitt; 

Cummings, The Enormous Room; San- 
tayana, Soliloquies in England; Van 
Vechten, Peter Whiffle; Quick, Vande- 
mark's Folly; Cather, One of Ours; 
Civilization in the United States; Sedg- 
wick, Adrienne Toner; Colton. Rain; 
O'Neill, The Hairy Ape; Lowell, Criti- 
cal Fable; Hough, Covered Wagon; 
Pound, American Songs and Ballads 
Secession (1922-4); The Fugitive (1922- 
f); Readers' Digest ) 

1923- Millay, Harp-Weaver; Cather, A Lost 

Lady; Davis, Icebound; Leonard, Two 
lives; Sinclair, Goose Step; Bradford, 
Damaged Wylie. Black Armour, 
Jennifer Lorn; Frost, New Hampshin; 
Adierton, Black Oxen; Ria, Addii^ 
Maclune; Stevens, Harmonium; p.H. 
Lawrence, Studies in Classic American 
Uterature; Foerster, Nature in Amer- 
ican Literature; Quinn, History of 
American Drama (i9^3“7)» Santa- 
yana, Realms of BAng (1923-40) 

Time (1923- ) 

i924*-JefFers, Tamar; Lardner, How to Wnte 
Short Stories; Seldes, Seven Lively^^A^s; 
Anderson, Story Teller's Story; Di«in- 
son. Complete Poems; Clemens, -/wo- 
biography; ONeill, All God's ChiUun, 
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1919-T1WW of Vemilles (not signed by U^.) 
1 8th Amendment; Volstead Act 
Steel stnke; National Industrial Confer. 


ence 


American Legion; Communist Party 
Alcock and Brown fly Atlantic 


i92o-Population, 105,710,620 
19m Amendment 

Transcontinental airmail; first commer. 

cial radio broadcasting 
Transportation, Merchant Marine, and 
Water-Power Acts 

Socialists poll 919,799 votes in presiden- 
nal election 


1921-Hardin^’s administration (1921-^) 

Industrial depression (nearly 6,000,000 
unemployed) 

Emergency Tariff Act; immigration 
quotas 

First Sacco-Vanzetti trial 
Separate peace with Germany; Washing, 
ton Armament limitation Conference 


X922-Coal and railway strikes 

Fordney-McCumber tariff, highest in hi». 
tory 

Nine-Power Treaty concerning China 


1923-Coolidge’s administration 

Minimum wage law held unconstitutional 
Teapot Dome scandal (19^3^4) 


ig24-Indu8trial depression 

Soldiers’ bonus passed ov« veto; n^ 
immigration quotas, with total exclu- 
sion of Tapanese; child labor amend- 
ment submitted 



Chroiudogical Index 

(1924) Desire Under the Ehns\ Anderson and (1924) Second Progressive Par^ 

Stallings, What Price Glory\ Kaufman London reparations conference C^^awes 

and Connelly, Beggar on Horseback\ Plan*) 

Howard, They Knew What They 
Wanted^ Melville, Billy Budd\ Brom- 
field. Green Bay Tree; Hemingway, in 
our time; Wharton, ‘Old New York*; 

Sedgwick, Liule French Girl 

1925-D0S Passos, Manhattan Transfer; Ander- i925-Scope8 trial 

»n, IW* Laujiten I^iser, Trinity CoUege becomes Duke UniversitT 

tcan Tragedy; Lewis, Arrowsmith; 

Gather, Professor's House; Heyward, 

Porgy; Kelly, Craigs Wife; Glasgow, 

Barren Ground; H.D., Collected Poems; 

Boyd, Drums; Fitzgerald, The Great 
Gatsby; Jeffers, Roan Stallion; Neihardt, 

Song of the Indian Wars; Pound, Cantos 
American Speech (1925- ); New Yorker 
^1925- ); Guggenheim Fellowships 

(1925- ) 

2926-Hemingway, The Sun Also Rises; Sand- 1926-Transatlantic wireless telephone 
burg, Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Byrd flies over North Pole 

Years; O’Neill, The Great God Brown; 

Hughes, The Weary Blues; Van Vech- 
ten. Nigger Heaven; Parker, Enough 
Rope; Stribling, Teeftallow; Roberts, 

Time of Man; Cabell, Silver Stallion; 

Howard, Silver Cord; Beer, Mauve 
Decade; De Kruif, Microbe Hunters; 

Faulkner, Soldiers* Pay ; Gte&n^InAbra^ 
ham's Bosom; Loos, Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes; Sullivan, Our Times (1926-36) 

Book-of<the-Month club founded 

1927- Robinson, Tristram; Sinclair, Oil!; 1927-Lindbergh flight. New York to Paris 

Gather^ Death Comes for the Archbishop; T ransa tlan tic telephone 

Peterkin, Black April; Aiken, Blue Sacco and Vanzetti executed 

Voyage; Rourke, Trumpets of Jubilee; U.S.Marine8 in Nicaragua (1927-33) 

Marquis, archy and mehitabel; \Vescott, 

The Grandmothers; Rolvaag, Giants in 
the jEtfrM; Sandburg, American Song- 
bag; Parrington, Main Currents in 
American Thought (vols. I and II); 

Beard, Rise of American Civilization; 

Wilder, Bridge of San Luis Rey; Hem- 
ingway. Men Without Women; O’Neill, 

Marco Millions 

Hound and Horn (1927-34); American 
Caravan^ 1 927-36) ; Transition{ 1 927-38) 

Literary Guild founded 

1928- O’Neill, Strange Interlude; MacLeish> i928>‘Pan-American Conference; Kellogg Pact 

Hamlet of A, MacLeish; Ben6t, John to outlaw war 

Brown's Bod^; Sandbuig,Gooi/^oni/ng, First Eyrd explorations from Li ttle Amer- 

America; Sinclair, Boston; Peterkin, ica 

Scarlet Sister Mary; Frost, West-Run-- Talking pictures; first ‘Mickey Mouse' 

ningBrook; Bradford.O/* Man Adam an* cartoon 

His Chillun; Foerster, American Crit- 
icism; Whipple, Spokesmen; Dictionary 
of American Biography (1928-36) 

American Literature ) 

1929- Hemtngway, Farewell to Arms; Krutch, i929-Hoovcr*s administration (1929-33) ^ 

Modem Temper; Wolfe, Look Home- Stock market t^lapse bepns depression; 

Mndf, Angel; Faulkner, Sound and she Gastonia strike; Agricultural market- 

Fury; Frank, Re-Discovery of America; ing Act 

Aikim, Selected Poems; Lewis, Dods- Bwd flies over South Pole 

mrth; Rolvaag, Peder Victorious; Rice, Museum of Modern Art 
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Chronological Index 

(1929) Street Scene\ La Farge, Laughing Boy; 

, Lynd,MiddUtown;Uppmann,Pre/aeefo 
Morals; Glasgow, They Stooped to Folly 

My Stand; Humanism and America; tariff 

Connelly, Green Pastures; Gold, Jews 
without Mone^; Barry, Hotel Universe; 

Glaspell, AltsorCs House; Dos Passes, 

^nd Parallel; Roberts, Great Meadow; 

Gregory, Chelsea Rooming House; 

Porter, Flowering Judas; Roberts, 

Arundel; Mott, History ^ American 
Magazines (1930-38); Encyclopadia 
of the Social Sciences (1930-35) 

Lewis receives Nobel Prize 
Fortune (1930* ) 

jg-i-O’Ncill, Mourning Becomes Electra; Stef- 
fens. Autobiography; Gather, Shadows 
on the Rock; Wilson, AueVs Castle; 

Stribling, The Forge; Aiken, Preludes 
for Memnon; Allen, Ow/v Yesterday; 

Buck, Good Earth; Roivaag, Their 
Fathers* God; Kaufman and Ryskind, 

Of Thee 1 Sinp Faulkner, Sanctuary; 

Riggs^ Green Grow the Lilacs; Canby, 

Classic Americans 

GroupThcatre(i93i-40;-y^<>ry(i93i- ) 

loM-Caldwell, Tthacco /JW; Far^l, Foaur 


1931-Debt and reparations moratorium; Noma 
Anti-Injunction ^t 
Ford’s twenty-millionth automobile 
First Scottsfaoro trial 


Lonigan; Glasgow, Sheltered Lsfe^ nxsa- 
tin, Earth Horizon; Calvcrton, Uber^ 
tion of American IJterature; MacLeish, 
ConquistadoTi DeVoto, MarkT^n s 
America-, Dos Passos, /O/O; Fisncr, In 
Tragic U/e; Anderson, Night oner Taos-, 
Nordhoff and Hall, Mutiny on the 
Bounty, Jeffery Thurso's Landing-, 
Stong, State Fair 

Common Sense (i93a-46) _ w. ti 

1933-Stein, Autobiography of Alice B. Tmm-, 
C^dwell, God's 
Anthony Adverse-, O Neill, 
ness!-, Hicks, Great Tradition-, JA m. 
Leish, Frescoes-, Hemingway, 

Take Nothing-, Howarf, Ahm teen-, 
Kingsley, Men in /FAiVrj Nathanj^Ow 
Mere Spring-, Robing, T^ftn 
land Md CaldweU, Tobacco Road 

{1933-41) 

1934-Saroynn, Leering Young Mm on 

ing Trapeze-, tiAamvi,Natm s Bourn, 
CantweU, Land of PUn^f, 

Children's Hour, Sherwo^, 

Forest', Farrell, Young 
Studs Lonigan-. Suckow,J|V 
Anderson, PaUey Forge-jMdUy,fFtM 
from These Grapes-, CuUure m the 
South; Young, So Red the Rose; Im 
Ameriem BsAlads 

Stuart, Mm with a BuB-Tongue Plow, 


i93a-Reconstruction Finance Corporation ^ 
War veterans* bonus march on 
ton 


1933-Franklin Roosevelt's administrarion 

BM^hofways’; Naupnal Industrial Re- 
covery Act; Civilian Conservation 
Corps; Tennessee Valley power project; 
Home Owners* Loan Act;^^cultural 
Adjustment and Farm Credit Acts; 
Banking and Gold Reserve Acts; Emer- 
ffcncy Relief Act 
U.S, recognizes U.S.S.K. 

20th and 2ist Admendments 
Einstein and other emtgrSs come to U.&. 

NatiimalHous- 
iM Act; Tydmg-McDuffie Ind^d- 
ence Act grants autonomy to Ailip- 

FeS^lOi^onicadonsComriMWcm 

uS^Staclair’s EPIC campa«n m Cali- 
fomia 


Mtllerl Tropic of Cancer 
Partisan Reotew {193^-^ Jt 

•.1 mmolm U HC 


iSSS-LcwM/cinV Happen 

Panic-, Wdfe, <y Time and the ] 





CShrondLogical Index 


(193 0 Sheean, Personal HisSory\ Steinbeck, 
Tortilla Flat; Freeman, R.EXae; Perry, 
WiUiam James; Day, Life with Father; 
Glasgow, Vein of Iron; Anderson, 
FFinterset; Odets, Waiting fw l^ty^ 
Awake and Sing; Kinsley, Dead End; 
Proletarian literature in the U,S. 

Fc^ral Writers Project (1935-9)5 Amer- 
ican Writers Congress 
Southern Review (1935-42) 

1936- Bnx)ks, Flowering of New Engknd; Dos 

Passos, The Big Money; Santayana, 

The Last Puritan; Frost, A Further 
Range; MacLeish, Public Speech: Sand- 
buiig. The People^ Yes; Mitchell, Gone 
with the Wind; Steinbeck. In Dubious 
Battle; JefFers, Solstice; Eliot, Collected 
Poems; Dictionary of American English 
(1936-44); Sherwood, Idiot's Delight; 
Peatti^ Green Laurels; Shaw, Bury the 
Dead; Parker, Not So Deep as a Well 
O’Neill receives Nobel Prize 
Federal Theatre Project (1936-9) 

New life (1936- ); New Directions 

(193^ ) 

1937- Hemingway, To Have and Have Not\ 

Roberts, Northwest Passage; Mac- 
Leish, The Fall of the City; Marquand9 
The Late George Apley; Zaturenska, 

Cold Morning Sky; Blitzstein, The 
Cradle Will Rock; Millay, Conversation 
at Midnight; Steinbeck, Of Mice and 
Men^ The Red Pony; Pam, life and 
Death of a Spanish Town; Anderson, 

High Jraers, Such Counsels You 
Gave to Me 

jg^ZSherwood, Abe Lincoln in //ffna/V; Wilder, 

Our Town; Van Doren, Benjamin 
Franklin; Rawlings, The Yearling; 
Hemingway, The Fifth Column; Peat- 
tie. Prairie Grove 
Pearl Buck receives Nobel Prize 
Rocky Mountain Review (1938- ); Twice 
a Year (1938- ) 

1939-Stcinbeck, The Grapes of Wrath; Beard, 
America in Midpassage; Dos Passos, Ad- 
ventures of a Young Man; Fisher, Chil- 
dren of God; Frank, The Bridegroom 
Cometh; Frost, Collected Poems; Shaw, 

The Gentle People^ Sailor ojff the Bremen; 
Marqu^d, Wickford Point; Parker, 

Here Ues; Sandburg^ Abraham Lincoln: 

The War Years; Saroyan, The Time of 
Your Life; Thurber, The Last Flower; 

Van Doren, Collected Poems; Wolfe, 

The Web and the Rock; Ben6t, The DevU 
and Daniel Webster; Crouse and Lind- 
say, With Father; Streit, Union Now 

Kenyon Review (1939- ) 
ig^Dictionoff of American History; Brooks, 

New Enj^nd: Indian Summer; Han- 
sen, The Atlantic Migration; Tosephson, 

The President Midlers; Lindbeign, The 
Wave of the Future; MacLeish, The 
Irresponsiblesi Wright, Native Son; 
McCulkrs, The Heart Is a Lonely Hun- 
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(1935) tional; ^ial Security Act; Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act; National Labor 
Relations Act: first Neutrality Act; 
Public Utility Holding Company Act; 
National Youth Administration 
C.I.O. founded 

Regular transpacific air service 


1936-Rural electrification act; A.A.A. declared 
unconstitutional; Merchant Marine 
Act; Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act; Roosevelt re-elected, 
winning electoral votes of, all but two 
states 

C.LO. expelled from A.F.of 
Inter-American Peace Confeirnce 


1937- CJ.O. *sit^own* strikes in glass and auto- 

motive industries 

Roosevelt asks for reorganization of fed- 
eral judiciary; Simreme Court validates 
National Labor Kelations Act 
'(^arantine aggressors* speech of Roose- 
velt; third Neutrality Act 
Business ^recession*; migrant labor prob- 
lem increased by drought 
Bonneville dam project; U.S.Housing 
Authority 

1938- Large8t peace-time naval bill in U.S.his- 

tory; Lima Conference 
Wages and Hours Law 
Mexico expropriates foreign oil holdings 
Howard Hughes flies around world in 91 
hours 


1939-R^ular transatlantic air service 

King George and Queen Elizabeth tour 
U.S. and Canada 

Neutrality Act amended, repealing arms 
embaigo 

Hatch Act forbids political activity by 
government employes 
Tom Mooney pardoned 


iMO-Pppdamn, i^i,^,275 

Limited national emei^^ncy declared: 
first peacetime conscription; National 
Guard, naval and marine rcseivcs 
called to active duty; bases acquired 
in British possessions; ‘two ocean 
navy; joint defense with Canada; aid 



Chronological Index 


(1940) 


1941-Fast. Tht Last Frontier-, Adamic, Twa- 
JVay Passage; Marquand, HM.PuU 
Ben6t, The Dust Which Is 
God-, MacLeish, A Time to Speak; 
Brooks, On Literature Today; Sinclair, 
Between Two Worlds; Glasgow, In This 
Our Life; Saroyan, The Beautiful Peo- 
ple; Heilman, Watch on the Rhine; 
Nathan, They Went On Together; Fitz- 
gerald, The Last Tycoon; Millay, CoL 
lected Sonnets; Stewart, Storm; Van 
Doren, The Mayfield Deer; Van Doren, 
Secret History of the American Revolu- 
tion; Wilson, The Wound and the Bow 


If^cident; Wolfe, 
Sinclair, 

I n n Por Whom 

BettTolhi Saroyan, My Name Is 
Anmi Shemood, There Shall Be No 
N>glU;^t 3 xer,Sapphira and the Slave 
fPiftoell; Wescott. 
3^ Ptlgnm Hawk; Anderson, foumey 

toJerusaUm-,Bvizon,SunderlandCapture 

M (i 940'48) 


1942- Anderson, Eve of StMark; Berlin, This Is 
the Army; Freeman, Lee*s Lieutenants; 
Paul, Last Time I Saw Paris; Sinclair, 
Dragon* s Teeth; Wilder, Skin of Our 
Teeth; E.B.White, One Man's Meat; 
W.L.White. They Were ExpendabU 
Yank (194^-5) 


(1940) to Great Britain *short of war*; trans- 
fer of warahips to Britain 
Refugee children from Europe admitted 
to U.S. as ‘visitors*; aliens required to 
register; Communist Party ends ai&lia- 
tion with Communist International 


1941- Roosevelt inau^rated for third term 
'Lend-lease* bill to aid anti-axis powers; 

Greenland bases acquired to maintain 
'present status*; unlimited national 
eme^ency declared; Axis ships seized; 
Nazi consulates closed; U«S. becomes 
'arsenal of democracy*; Iceland occu- 
pied; Atlantic Charter; U.S. enters 
shooting war* in Atlantic; Roosevelt*s 
‘Four Freedoms* speech 
Japanese attack Pearl Harbor; U.S. at 
war with Japan, Germany, Ital)% and 
Axis satellites; Japanese capture Guam 
and Wake, and invade PhiFippiiies 
Hoover Library on War, Revolution and 
Peace opened at Stanford; Nadonal 
Gallery of Art opened 

1942- U.S. and Philippine forces surrender after 

battles of Bataan and Corregidor; 
General MacArthur commands forces 
in Southwest Pacific; Doolittle fliers 
bomb Tokyo; naval battles of Coral 
Sea, Midway, Santa Cruz, Scdomons; 
batde of Guadalcanal; U.S. air forc^ 
begin European bombing raids; Ameri- 
can and British troops land in North 
Africa 

War Manpower Commission, Office of 
War Information, War Production 
Board, Office of Civilian Defense, War 
Labor Board formed; price contrm and 
rationing 

Twenty-six si^ators to ‘Declaration by 
United Nations* 


1943-Allen, Forest and the Fort; Ben6t, W tstem 
Star; DeVoto, Year 0/ Decision; Dos 
Passes, Number One; Fast, CiV/zrn Tom 
Paine; Flavin, Journey in the Dark; 
Rodgers and Hammerstein, Oklahoma!; 
Santayana, Persons and Smith, 

A Tree Grows in Brooklyn; Thurber, 
Men^ Women, and Dogs; Willkie, One 
World; T. S. Eliot, Four Quartets 


1944-Her8ey, A Bell for Adano; Brown, A 
Walk in the Sun; Brooks, The W^ld of 



son. The Lost Weettena; ryic, 

Men; Shapiro, F-Letter, Smith, Strange 
Fhiit 


1943- General Eisenhower leads forcM in driv- 

ing Germans from North Africa, invad- 
ing Sicily and Italy, and is made su- 
preme Allied commander in Eunm; 
Japanese offensive power destroyed in 
southwest Pacific and Aleutians; Ital- 
ian armistice; Roosevelt and Churchill 
meet at Casablanca, decide^ on 'un- 
conditional surrender* of Axis as war 
aim; Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin meet 

at Teheran 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration organized 

1944- U.S. forces return to Philippine^ ^n 

air bombardment of Japan; ‘I^Day 
invasion of western Europe, battles 
from Normandy beachhead to German 
frontiers; 'round-the-clock* bombing 
of German military and industnal 
installations 

Servicemen's Readjustment Act (GJ. 
Bill of Rights*) 



CSironologicai Index 


1945-Frost, Masque of Reason^ Crouse and 
Lindsay, State of the Union; Mauldin, 
Up Front; Mencken, The American 
Language: Supplement I; Schlesinger, 
The of Jackson; Shapiro, Essay on 
Rime; Stem, fFars I Have Seen; Stewart, 
Names on the Land; Wescott, Apart-- 
ment in Athens; Williams, The Glass 
Menagerie; Wright, Black Boy 


i94^Diiei8er, The Bulwark; Fast, The Ameri- 
can; Hersey, Hiroshima; LaFarge, The 
Sudden Guest; Williams, Paterson; 
McCulters, The Member of the Wedding; 
W. A. White, Autobiography; R.P. War- 
ren, All the Kin^s Men; Welty, TkUa 
Wedding; Stein, Brewsie and Willii^ 
JeiFers, Medea; Lowell, Lord Weary*s 
Castle 


1947- Ander8on, Joan of Lorraine; Brooks, The 

Times of Mehille and Whitman; Canby, 
American Memoir; DeVoto, Across the 
Wide Missouri; Frost, Masque of Mer- 
cp; James, Notebooks; Lewis, Kings- 
blood Royal; Nevins, Ordeal of the 
Union; Steinbeck, The Wayward Bus; 
Michener Tales of the South Pacific; 
Auden, Age of Anxiety 

1948- Faulkner, Intruder in the Dust; Mailer, 

The Naked and the Dead; Cozzens, 
Guard of Honor; Uterary History of the 
(7.4^. ; Pound# Pisan Cantos; Capote, 
Other Voices fither Rooms 
T.S.£liot receives Nobel Prize 

1949- Clark, Track of the Cat; Miller, Death of a 

Salesman; Lewis, Kingsblood Royal 

1950- Eliot, The Cocktail Party; Hemingway, 

Across the River and Into the Trees; 
Schulberg, The Disenchanted 
Faulkner receives Nobel Prize 
National Book Awards (1950- 


1951-Carson, The Sea Around Us; Faulkner, 
Requiem for a Nun; Moore, Collected 
Poems; Salinger, Catcher in the Rye; 
Wouk, The Caine Mutiny 
I952r-Hemin^ay, The Old Man and the Sea; 
Davis, Winds of Afarwi»|:; DcVoto, 
Course of Empire; MacLeish, Col- 
lected Poems; Steinbeck, East of Eden, 
i95J-Eliot, The Confidential Clerk; Warren, 
Brother to Dragons; Roethke, The Wak- 
ing; Stewart, U,S, 40 

i954~Weity, The Ponder Heart; Hecht, A Child 
of the Century; Steinbeck, Sweet Thurs- 
' dap; Faulkner, A Fable; Glasgow, The 
Woman Within; JeiFers, Hungerfield 
Henungway receives Nobel Prize 
i95^^^>aTit, Two Minutes to Midnight; WiL 
liaflM, Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 


(1944) Dumbarton Oaks conference plans 
United Nations organization; Bretton 
Woods conference plans World Bank 
and International Monetary Fund 

1945- Roosevelt inaugurated for fourth term; 

*Big Three' confer at Yalta 
Truman's administration (1945-1953) 
Invaded Germany capitulates on W-E 
Day’; battl^ of Iwo Tima and Oki- 
nawa; atomic bombs dropped on Hi- 
roshima and Nagasaki; Japan sur- 
renders 

United Nations charter written at San 
Francisco 

Rationing, wartime controls relaxed or 
abandoned i 

1946- First meetings of United Nations; Paris 

Conference plans peacev treaty with 
Axis satellite nations \ 

Lewis and United Mine W^kers return 
to A.F. of L; Price con tipis relaxed; 
coal, railroad, maritime, \ and other 
major strikes \ 

Atomic bomb tests in Pacific; United Na- 
tions commission considers internation- 
al control of atomic energy 

1947- Truman Doctrine aiding foreign nations 

'to maintain independence'; Marshall 
Plan offering co-c^ration for economic 
reconstruction; Western Hem inhere 
Mutual Defense Treaty; Armed Forces 
under a Secretary of Defense; Air 
Forces co-equal with Army apd Navy; 
U.S.Trusteeship of 62^ Pacific isles; 
Taft-Hartley lalx>r relations act 

1948- First peacetime selective service act 


1949- American Communist Party leaders con- 

victed of conspiracy 

1950- Population, 150,507,361 

Peace treaty with Japan; South Korea 
invaded by forces from north, including 
Chinese* volunteers'; U.N. sends troops 
and support to South Korea; U.S. pro- 
claims state of national emergency 

1951- ’Twenty-second amendment to the Con- 

stitution; Puerto Rico becomes a com- 
monwealth 

1952- Ei8enfiower elected president; strong 

wave of anti-communism; investiga- 
tions into ‘un-American' activities; 
increasing sweep to ‘loyalty* oaths 

1953- Trace in Korea 


1954-St^reme Court ruin racial segregation 
in schools unconstitutional 


i959-*Bh; Four' confer at Geneva 
A.F. of L* and C.LO. merge 
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